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Steuber,  Frederic  Wiiliam  Augustus, 
baion  Yon ;  a  distinffiushed  PruflBian  offi- 
cer, who  attached  niznself  to  the  Ameri- 
can cause  in  the  revolution  of  1776.  He 
bad  been  aid-de-camp  to  Frederic  the 
Great,  and  had  attained  the  lauk  of  Ueu- 
tenantrgeneral  in  his  army.  Sacrificing 
his  honors  and  emoluments  in  Europe, 
Steuben  came  to  America  in  1777,  and 
tendered  his  services  to  congreBE^  as  a  vol- 
onteer  in  their  army,  without  cluminc 
any  rank  or  compensation.  He  received 
the  thanks  of  that  body,  and  jomed  the 
main  army  under  the  commander-in- 
chief  at  ValleY  Forge.  Baron  Steuben 
aoon  rendered  himseu  particularly  useful 
to  the  Americans,  by  disciplinmff  the 
fiMces.  On  the  recommendation  of  sen- 
eral  Washington,  congress,  in  May,  1778, 
appointed  the  baron  inspector-general  of 
the  army,  with  the  rank  of  major-generd. 
His  efibits  in  this  capacity  were  continu- 
ed with  remaricable  dili^nce;  until  he 
had  placed  the  troops  in  a  rituation  to 
withstand  the  enemy.  In  the  estimates 
of  the  war  office,  5000  extra  muskets 
were  peneraUy  allowed  for  waste  and  de- 
stnicuon  in  the  army ;  but  such  was  the 
exact  order  under  the  superintendence  of 
Steuben,  that  in  his  inspection  return,  but 
three  muskets  were  deficient,  and  those 
aceounted  for.  A  complete  scheme  of 
exercise  and  discipline,  which  he  com- 
posed, was  adopted  in  the  anny  by  the 
direction  of  congress.  He  possessed  the 
ri|^t  of  command  in  the  line,  and  at  one 
poriod  was  at  the  head  of  a  separate  de- 
tachment in  Vii^ginia.  At  the  battle  of 
Monmouth,  he  was  engaged  as  a  volun- 
tew.  When  reviewing  the  troops,  it  was 
his  constant  custom  to  reward  the  disci- 
plined soldier  with  praise,  and  to  pass  se- 


vere censure  upon  the  negligent  Nu- 
merous anecdotes  are  rdated  illustrative 
of  the  generosity,  puriw  and  kindness  of 
his  diiqpositi<Hi.  After  the  treacherous  de- 
fection of  Arnold,  the  baron  held  his  name 
in  the  utmoetabhorrence.  One  day,  he  was 
inspecting  a  regiment  of  light  horse,  when 
that  name  struck  his  ear.  The  man  was 
ordered  to  the  fix>nt,  and  presented  an  ex- 
cellent appearance.  Steuben  told  him 
that  he  was  too  respectable  to  bear  the 
name  of  a  traitor ;  and  at  his  request  the 
soldier  adopted  that  of  the  baron,  whose 
bountv  he  afterwards  experienced,  and 
brou^t  up  a  son  by  the  same  name.  At 
the  siefle  of  Yorittown,  baron  Steuboi 
was  in  me  trenches  at  the  head  of  a  di- 
vision, where  he  received  the  first  offer 
of  lord  Comwallis  to  cqntulate.  The 
marquis  de  la  Fayette  appeared  to  relieve 
him  in  the  morning ;  but,  adhering  to  the 
European  etiquette,  the  boron  would  not 
quit  his  post  until  the  surrender  was  com- 
pleted or  hostilities  recommenced.  The 
matter  being  referred  to  general  Wash- 
ington, the  baron  was  suiiered  to  remain 
in  the  trenches  .till  the  enemy's  fiag  was 
struck.  After  tlie  capture  of  ComwalliB, 
when  the  superior  American  officers  were 
paying  everv  attention  to  their  captives, 
SteuTOU  sold  his  favorite  horse  in  order  to 
raise  money  to  give  an  entertainment  to 
the  British  officers,  as  the  other  major- 
ffenerals  had  previously  done.  His  watch 
he  had  previousl  v  disposed  of  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  ai  sick  friena.  On  another  occa- 
sion, when  he  desired  to  reciprocate  the  in- 
vitations of  the  French  officers,  he  ordered 
his  people  to  sell  his  silver  spoons  and  forks, 
saving  it  was  anti-republican  to  make  use 
of^ch  things,  and  adding,  that  the  centle- 
nlen  should  nave  one  good  dinner  ifhe  ate 
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his  meals  with  a  wooden  spoon  for  ever 
after.  Steuben  continued  in  the  army  till 
the  dose  of  the  war,  perfecting  its  disci- 
pline. The  silence  toad  dexterity  of  his 
movementB  surprised  the  French  allies. 
He  possessed  the  particular  esteem  of  gen- 
eral Washington,  who  took  eveiy  proper 
opportunity  to  recommend  him  to  con- 
gress ;  from  which  body  he  received  several 
sums  of  money,  that  were  chiefly  expend- 
ed in  acts  of  charity,  or  in  rewarding  the 
good  conduct  of  the  soldiers. 

Upon  the  disbandment  of  the  conti- 
nental army  at  Newburgh,  many  affec- 
tionate bonds,  fonned  amidst  the  danger 
and  hardships  of  a  long  and  arduous  ser- 
vice, were  to  be  broken  asunder  for  ever. 
At  tins  season  of  distress,  the  benevolent 
Steuben  exerted  himself  to  alleviate  the 
forlorn  condition  of  many.  He  gave  his 
last  dollar  to  a  wounded  black,  to  procure 
him  a  passage  home.  Peace  being  estab- 
lished, the  iMuron  retired  to  a  fiurm  in  the 
vicinirjr  of  New  York,  where,  in  the  socie- 
ty of  his  friends,  and  the  amusements  of 
.books  foul  chess,  he  passed  his  time  as 
comfortably  as  his  exhausted  purse  would 
allow.  The  state  of  New  Jersev  had 
given  him  a  small  farm,  and  that  or  New 
York  16^000  acres  of  land  in  the  county 
of  Oneida.  The  exertions  of  colonel 
Hamilton  and  general  Washington  sub- 
sequently procuied  him  an  annuity  of 
$2500,  mm  the  general  govemmenL  He 
built  a  log  house,  and  cleared  60  acres  of 
his  tract  of  land,  a  portion  of  which  be 
partitioned  out,  on  easy  terms,  to  twenty 
or  thirty  tenants,  and  distributed  neariy 
a  tenth  amon^  his  aid-de-camps  and  ser- 
vants. In  this  situation  he  lived  content- 
edly, until  the  year  1795,  when  an  apo- 
plectic attack  put  an  end  to  his  life,  in  nis 
sixty-iiflh  year.  An  abstract  of  bis  sys- 
tem of  military  manoeuvres  was  published 
in  1779.  The  year  preceding  nis  death, 
he  published  a  letter  on  the  established 
^militia  and  military  arrangements.  (For 
further  information  conceminjp;  baron 
Steuben,  see  Johnson^  IM  of  Oreenty 
Thatcher's  Jounudj  Garden^  JmeedoUs,) 

STExmcNviLLE,  a  flourishing  post-town 
of  Ohio,  on  Ohio  river,  is  the  seat  of  jus- 
tice for  Jefforson  county.  It  was  laid  out 
in  1796,  with  streets  croeHUi|B^  each  other 
at  right  angles.  In  1810,  it  contained 
800  uihabitunts;  in  1817,  2032;  and  in 
1890, 2937.  It  is  147  miles  east  by  north 
from  Columbus,  and  thirty-eight  west  of 
Pittsburg;  lat  40^25'  N. ;  Ion.  80«  35^ 
W.  It  contains  three  churches,  a  maricet- 
house,  a  woollen  foctory,— 4he  machine^ 
of  which  is  moved  by  steam,— «  steam 


paper-mifl,  and  a  flour  and  cotton  fiic- 
toiy,  also  moved  by  steam.  There  bt^ 
two  printing-oflSces,  an  academy,  two 
banks,  the  county  buildings,  and  many 
shops  for  mechanics  and  traders.  IYm 
countiy  around  it,  on  the  Virginia  as  w^ 
as  the  Ohio  side  of  the  river,  is  rich  and 
populous* 

Stbveii  8,  George  Alexander,  a  whim- 
sical  and  eccentric  character,  was  bom  in 
London,  and  brought  up  to  a  mechanical 
business,  which  he  quitted  to  become  a 
strolling  player.  In  1751,  he  published 
a  poem  entitled  Religion,  or  the  Libertine 
Repentant,  which  was  succeeded,  in  1754, 
by  the  Birthday  of  Follv.  These  were 
followed  by  a  novel  called  Tom  Fool, 
and  the  Dramatic  Historv  of  Master  Ed- 
'ward  and  Miss  Ann.  He  subsequently 
invented  his  entertainment,  called  a  Lec- 
ture on  Heads,  Which  possessed  no  small 
portion  of  drollery,  and  became  veiy  pop- 
ular. Several  of  his  songs  have  also  been 
much  admired. 

Stevens,  EMwaid,  an  oflicer  in  the 
American  revolutioo,  was  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia. At  the  battie  of  the  great  bridge, 
near  Norfolk,  he  commanded  a  battalion 
of  riflemen.  Soon  afterwards,  he  was 
made  a  colonel.  At  the  battie  of  Brandy- 
wine,  he  was  greatly  instrumental  in  sav- 
Sing  the  American  forces,  and  received  the 
folic  thanks  of  die  commander-in-chie^ 
e  was  honored  in  the  same  way  for  his 
behavior  at  the  battie  of  Gerraantown. 
He  was  soon  afterwards  intrusted  with 
the  command  of  a  brigade,  and  despatch- 
ed to  the  southern  army.  He  evinced  his 
wonted  gallantiT  in  the  battie  of  Camden. 
In  that  of  Gutm>rd  court-house,  he  re- 
ceived a  severe  wound  in  his  thigh ;  but, 
before  quitting  the  field,  he  brought  off  his 
troops  in  gooa  order.  He  closed  his  mil- 
itary career  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown. 
From  the  foundation  of^the  state  consti- 
tution until  the  year  1790,  he  was  a  prom- 
inent member  of  the  senate  of  Virginia. 
He  died  in  Auffust,  1820. 

STEWAkn.  The  lord  high  steward  of 
England  was  formerly  an  officer  who 
had  the  supervision  and  regulation,  next 
under  the  kuig,  of  all  aflSurs  of  the  realm, 
both  civil  and  military.  The  oflice  was 
hereditary,  belonging  tc  the  earls  of  Lei- 
cester until  forfeited  to  Henry  III.  (See 
Mim^ort)  The  p-jwer  of  this  officer  was 
so  great,  that  the  office  has  for  a  long  time 
only  been  granted  for  some  particular  act, 
as  the  triiS  of  a  peer  on  indictment  for 
a  capitd  ofience,  the  solemnization  of  a 
coronation,  &c.  The  lord  high  steward 
is  the  first  of  the  nine  great  officers 
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oT  the  crown.— The  lord  steuntrd  of  the 
bouarfioid  is  the  chief  officer  of  the  king's 
houaebold :  his  authoring  extends  over  all 
officers  and  servants  or  the  royal  bouse- 
hold  except  those  of  the  chamber,  chapel 
and  stable.  Under  the  lord  steward,  in 
the  countinff-house,  are  the  treasurer  of 
the  househ^d,  cofierer,  controller,  clerks 
of  the  green  cloth,  &c.  It  is  called  the 
amnting'hauge  because  the  household  ac- 
counts are  kept  in  it.     (See  Courts.) 

Steward,  m  naval  affairs,  is  an  officer 
in  a  ship  of  war,  appointed  by  the  purser 
to  distribute  the  dinerent  species  ka  pro- 
TisioDS  to  the  officers  and  crew. 

Stewart,  sir  James  Denham,  an  emi- 
nent political  writer,  was  bom  at  Edin- 
burgh, Oct.  10, 17ia  His  &ther  was  so- 
ficitor-fferieral  of  Scotland.  After  having 
been  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  travelled  on 
the  continent  ^ve  years,  and  formed  an 
intimacy  with  the  Pretender,  whom  he 
aided  in  his  attempt  in  1745.  On  the 
&ilure  of  that  attempt,  Stowart  retired  to 
France,  and,  in  1755,  to  Flanders.  Here 
be  piuUisbed  a  Vindication  of  Newton's 
Chronology,  a  Treatise  on  Gennan  Coins, 
and  a  Dusertadon  on  the  Doctrine  and 
Principles  of  Money.  He  returned  to 
Scotland  in  1763,  where  he  was  allowed 
to  remain  unmolested,  and  concluded  his 
Inqubry  into  the  Principles  of  Political 
Economy— a  work  of  much  research  and 
actttenesB,  though  the  style  and  method 
are  imperfect  He  obtained  a  full  pardon 
in  1771,  and  afterwards  published  various 
works  of  a  philosophical  and  politico-eco- 
nomical character.  His  complete  works 
were  published  in  1805  (in  6  vols.,  8vo.). 
He  died  in  178a 

Stewart,  Dugald,  was  bom  in  1753^ 
and  was  the  son  of  doctor  Matthew  Stew- 
art, professor  of  mathemadcs  in  the  uni- 
Tcraty  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  educated 
at  the  hi|[fa  school,  and  admitted,  at  the 
age  of  thuteen,  as  a  student  in  the  college, 
imder  the  tuition  of  doctor  Blair  and  doc- 
tor Ferguson.  .  Such  was  the  progress  he 
made,  that,  at  the  age  of  eigbteen,  he  was 

Xinted  to  read  lectures  for  his  fathen 
h  he  continued  to  do  till  the  death  or 
the  latter.  In  1780,  he  received  a  nvaa- 
her  of  pufuls  into  his  house,  and,  in  1783, 
vsrited  the  continent  in  company  with  the 
marquis  of  Lothian.  When  doctor  Fergu- 
son was  sent  to  North  America  on  a  mis- 
sion, Mr.  Stewart  tau^t  his  class  in  mor- 
al philosophy  during  his  absdnce ;  and,  in 
1785,  when  the  professor  resigned,  Mr. 
Stewartwaschosentofill  his  chair,in  which 
be  continued  many  yeans  with  xreat  rep- 
utation. HiaEleiiientsof  thePmloeophy 
1* 


of  the  Human  Mind  (1792)  was  sacceej- 
ed  by  OuUinesof  Moral  Philosophy,  for  the 
Use  of  Sudents  (1798);  Doctor  Adam 
Smith's  Essays  oa  Philosophical  SuMecti^ 
with  an  Account  of  the  IMd  and  Wntingi 
of  the  Autbor  (1801);  An  Account  of 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  Doctor  Robert^ 
son  (1803) ;  An  Account  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  ofDoctor  Thcnnas  Reid.  The  me 
moirs  m  Smith,  Reid  and  Robertson  were 
afterwards  collected  into  one  volume,  with 
additional  notes.  In  the  election  of  a 
mathemadcal  professor  of  the  univenity 
of  Edinburgb,  Mr.  Stewart  was  reflected 
on  for  his  conduct  to  the  succesetifVd  can- 
didate, and  he  therefore  thought  woperto 
publish  a  statement  of  fiicts  relative  to 
that  election  (1805).  In  1796,  he  again 
took  a  numb^  of  pupils  under  bis  care ; 
and,  besides  adding  a  course  of  lectures 
on  political  economy  to  the  usual  courses 
of  his  chair,  he  repeatedly  supplied  the 
place  of  his  colleagues  in  case  of  illness 
or  absence.  In  1806,  he  accompanied 
his  firiend,  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  on  his 
mission  to  Paris,  and,  in  1810,  relinquish- 
ed his  professorsbip,  and  retired  to  Kin- 
neU  house,  about  twenty  miles  finom  Ed- 
inburgh, where  he  continued  to  reside  till 
his  death,  June  11,  1828.  Hispublica- 
dons  subeequendy  to  his  removal  were 
Philosophical  Efisavs  (1810);  Dissertation 
on  the  Progress  of  Metaphyseal  and  Eth- 
ical Philosophy,  prefixed  to  the  Supple- 
ment to  tbe  EnofdoDiBdia  BrUannica  (un- 
fortunately rendered  imperfect  by  the  au- 
thor's ignorance  of  German  philoscmhy, 
and  left  incomplete  in  regara  to  ethical 
philosophy — a  deficiency  partly  supplied 
bv  Mackintosh's  Essay  on  the  A-opess  of 
Ethical  Philosophy) ;  a  second  volume  of 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  (1813), 
with  a  cottUnuation  (1827) ;  and  the  Phi- 
losophy of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers 
(1828).  Stewart  was  a  man  of  extensive 
and  various  acquisition,  but  not  of  a  pro- 
found or  original  mind.  As  a  writer,  he  is 
too  often  heavy  and  prolix,  though  bis  style 
IB  clear,  pure  and  elaborate.  In  philoso- 
phy, he  was  a  disciple  of  Reid,  whose 
method  and  principles  be  followed  with 
litUe  deviation.    (See  Pkiloiophy,) 

Stewart,  John ;  commonly  called 
ffaUdng  SUwart,  from  his  pedestrian 
feats ;  an  eccentric  individual,  who  wan- 
dered, on  foot,  over  a  great  part  of  the 
habitable  globe.  He  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don, and,  having  received  the  rudiments 
of  education  at  the  Charter-house,  was 
sent  out,  in  1763,  as  a  writer  to  Madras. 
Before  be  had  been  in  that  situation  quite 
two  years,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  directors, 
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tQDiii|[  them  that  he  *^  was  boni  for  tiobler 
piUBUits  than  to  be  a  copier  of  inyoices 
and  bills  of  lading  to  a  company  of  gro- 
cen,  haberdaaherB,  and  cheeae-niongers ;" 
and  a  few  weeks  after,  he  took  hia  leave 
of  the  presidency.  Prosecuting  hif>  route 
over  Hindooatan,  be  walked  to  Delhi,  to 
Perseimlis,  and  other  parts  of  Persia,* 
traversing  the  greater  pert  of  the  Indian 
peninsula,  and  visiting  Abyssinia  andNu- 
Dia.  Entering  the  Camatic,  he  obtain- 
ed the  &vor  of  the  nabob,  who  made  him 
his  private  secretary ;  and  to  this  circum- 
stance he,  in  his  latter  days,  owed  his  sup- 
port, the  Britiah  house  of  commons  voting 
nim  £15,000  in  liquidation  of  his  de- 
mands upon  the  nabob.  Quitting  the  ser- 
vice of  ttiis  prince,  he  set  out  to  walk  to 
Seringapatam,  where  Tippoo  Saib  compel- 
led him  to  enter  his  army,  with  aconunis- 
aion  as  captain  of  sepoys.  After  serving 
some  time  in  this  capacity,  sir  James  SilH 
bald,  the  commissioner  for  settling  the 
terms  of  peace  between  the  presidency 
and  the  sultan,  procured  his  liberation. 
Stewart  then  started  to  walk  to  Europe, 
crosmng  the  desert  of  Arabia,  and  arriv- 
ing at  length  safely  at  Marseilles.  Thence 
he  proceeded,  in  the  same  manner, 
through  France  and  Spain,  to  his  native 
country;  and,  having  walked  through 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  he  cross- 
ed uie  Atlantic,  and  perambulated  the  U. 
States  of  America.  The  last  ten  years 
of  his  life  were  passed  in  London,  where 
he  died  in  1822. 

Stewart,  Robert,  marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry. (See  Londonderry,) 

Stewabt,  Gilbert,  an  eminent  portrait 
painter,  was  bom  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
m  1757,  gave  early  manifestations  of 
bis  fondness  for  the  pencil,  and  was  sent 
to  London,  where  he  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  Benjamui  West.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  portraits,  the  pupil  soon  surpassed 
the  master.  In  1784,  he  was  established  as 
one  of  the  first  portrait  painters  of  London, 
and  had,  in  the  exhibition  of  that  year,  sev- 
eral fiill  lengths  of  distinguished  individ- 
uals. He  lived  elegantly  and  gayly ;  but 
it  is  believed  that,  notwithstanding  his 
great  success,  he  was  obliged,  by  pecuniary 
distresses,  to  remove  to  Dublin.  In  1790, 
he  returned  to  his  native  country,  from 
which  he  never  again  departed.  He  re- 
sided successively  in  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia and  its  neighborhood,  Washing- 
ton, and  last  in  Boston,  continuing  to 
paint  with  unabated  power,  althoujrii  for 
years  racked  by  the  ffout.  Soon  after  his 
return  to  America,  he  painted  the  beet 
portrait  of  Waahington.     The  head  he 


carefully  finished,  but  never  compleled  tbe 
remainder.    He  made  several  copies,  all 
varying  firom  the  orinnaL    His  death  oc- 
curred at  Boston,  in  Julv,  1628 ;  and  aucfa 
of  his  works  as  could  be  collected  ipvere 
exhibited  for  the  benefit  of  hia  fiunilj. 
Mr.  Stewart  was  gifted  with  uncominao 
colloquial  powers,  and  his  genius  for  por- 
trait painting  was  of  the  highest  order. 
STHSNrc  Diseases.  (See  Brown^Johtu) 
Sthemo  ;  one  of  the  Gorgons.  (q»  v.) 
Stiohomaitct  (from  Tixos,  a  line,  verse, 
and  lutvrda,  prophecy) ;  a  kind  of  divina- 
tion, in  use  even  amoi^  the   Romaoua. 
Verses  fix>mthe  Sibylline  »>ok8  (q.  v.)  were 
written  on  small  slips  of  paper,  which 
were  shaken  in  a  vessel,  and  one  of  them 
was  drawn  out,  in  order  to  discover  some 
intimation  of  future  events.    Something 
aimi  W  has  often  been  practised  by  Chris- 
tians, putting  a  pin  at  hazard  between  the 
leaves  of  a  closed  Bible.     The   verao 
which  was  pointed  out  served  as  an  ora- 
cle.   Even  at  tlie  present  time,  this  is  not 
unfiiequently  done  by  the  superstitioas ;  and 
some  sects  even  resort  to  it  for  ^dance 
on  important  occasions.  (SeeBtblumumof,) 
Stick,  Gold;  an  officer  of  supenor 
rank  in  the  English  life-guards,  so  called, 
who  is  ui  immediate  attendance  upon  the 
king's  person.    When  his  majesty  ffives 
either  of  his  regiments  of  life-guards  to 
an  ofiScer,  he  presents  him  wim  a  gold 
stick.    The  colonels  of  the  two  regimeuiB 
wait  alternately  month  and  month.     The 
one  on  duty  is  then  called  gold  Mick  in 
toaiUng ;  and  all  orders  relating  to  the  life- 
|i;uards  are  transmitted  through  hun.  Dur- 
mg  that  month  he  commands  the  brigade, 
receives  all  reports,and  communicates  them 
to  the  king.--;SQtier  stick :  the  field  ofilcer 
of  the  life-guards  when  on  duty  is  so  called. 
Stioma  (Greek);  with  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  a  mark  impressed  with  a  hot  iron 
on  the  foreheads  of  slaves  who  had  run 
away  or  committed  theft.     The  Greeks 
used  a  ^,  signifying  ^rvicTO(    (Jkmendus) 
or  ^cvrriiroc  (runaway),  and  tlie  Romans 
an  F,  signifying/ur  or fugitivus,  A  black 
coloring  substance  was  put  in  the  wound. 
Such  slaves  were  called  sHgmaticij  isucnp- 
fi,  literaHy  vrtyfuiTuUf  oT<ya»vc(.    The  Sami- 
ans,  who  freed  many  slaves,  and  admitted 
them  to  office,  were  called,  in  derision, 
w^Xvypofifiaroi,  lUerotL     This  name,  how- 
ever,  may  have   had  another  origin,  as 
many  believe.     Prisoners  of  war  were 
also  branded,  as  the  slave-traden  now 
brand  the  negroes  with  the  marics  of  their' 
several  ownere.    (See  SiaveryA    Recruta 
also  were  burned  in  the  hand,  cenerally 
with  the  name  of  the  general.    This  was 
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Bot  conndef  ed  a  disgnce.   In  some  eoun- 
tiiei»  cnminalB  sentenced  to  the  fsUeys 
ate  bnoided  in  a  eimflar  way  to  ths  day. 
Smxa,  £zn,  a  prcBideot  of  Yale  col- 
lege, was  the  son  of  the  reverend  Isaac 
Stdea,  of  North  Haven,  ConnecticuL   He 
imdQsied  in  that  institution  in  1746^  with 
3ie  reputation  of  being  one  of  tlie  jpreatest 
scfaoiarB  it  had  ever  produced.    He  then 
studied  law,  but  subsequently  devoted 
hinaBelf  to  theology,  and  settled  at  New- 
port, se  pastor  of  the  Second  church, 
wfam  he  ccmtinued  fix>m  1755  to  1776. 
During  this  and  several  succeeding  years, 
the  enemy  were  in  possession  of  New- 
port, and  the  inhabitants  of  the    town 
scattered.    Doctor  Sdles  was  solicited  to 
pnch  in  several  places :  he  accepted  the 
invitation  from  the  church  at  Ponsmoudi, 
where  he  was  looked  up  to  with  great  ad- 
miration.   In  1788,  he  waa  chosen  presi- 
dent of  Yale  college,  and  continued  to 
adorn  that  station,  by  his  great  learning, 
abifitiea  and  piety,  until  his  death,  Maj 
12, 1795,  in  the  sixty-eigfath  year  of  his 
age.    In  peraon  doctor  Stiles  was  small, 
but  well  proportioned.    His  countenance 
was  expressive  of  benignity  and  mildness, 
and  his  manners  were  amiable  and  kind. 
He  hsMi  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Heiirew,  Greek  and  Latin,  and  French 
lan^^tMges;   in  the  Samaritan,  Chaldee, 
Synac  and  Arabic  he  had  made  consid- 
erable progress,  and  had  bestowed  some 
atlendon  on  the  Persian  and  Coptic.    He 
was  well  versed  in    most  branches  of 
nmchematical  knowled^.  He  had  a  thor- 
ou^  acquaintance  with  the  rabbinical 
writings,  and  with  those  of  the  fiithers  of 
the  Christian  church.    Sailed  literature 
was  his  ftvorite  study ;  and  next  to  it  he 
most   delighted   in   astronomy.      As  a 
preacher,  he  was  impressive  and  eloauent 
in  a  high  degree :  the  intrinsic  excellence 
of  his  sermons  was  enhanced  by  the  en- 
en^  of  his  delivery.    He  published  vari^ 
0118  discourses,   among  which   was   an 
election   sermon,    entitled    The  United 
States   elevated   to   Gloir  and    Honor, 
nreached  May  8, 1783.    He  also  wrote  a 
oistory  of  the  three  judges  of  Charles  I 
( Whalley,  Goffe  and  Dixwell),  and  left  an 
unfinished  ecclesiastical  history  of  New 
England,  and  more  than  finty  volumes  of 
manuscripts.  • 

SnucHO ;  a  Vandalic  general,  in  the 
service  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  the 
Great,  whose  niece  Serena  he  married. 
Theodosius  having  bequeathed  the  em- 
pire of  the  East  to  his  son  Arcadius,  and 
that  of  the  West  to  his  second  son,  Hono- 
rio^  the  former  was  left  under  the  care 


of  Rufinus,  and  the  latter  under  the  guar- 
dumship  of  Stilieho.  (See  Waiem  Em- 
pire,)  No  sooner  was  Tlieodoflius  no 
more,  than  Ruftnus  stirred  up  an  invairion 
of  the  Goths  in  order  to  procure  the  sole 
dominion,  which  Stilieho  put  down,  and 
effected  the  destruction  of  his  rival.  After 
suppressmg  a  revolt  in  Africa,  he  marched 
against  Aluic,  whom  he  signally  defeated 
at  PoUentia.  After  this,  in  406,  he  repel- 
led an  invasicm  of  barbarians,  who  pene- 
trated into  Italy  under  Rhadagasius,  a 
Hun  or  Vandal  leader,  who  formerly  ac- 
companied Alaric,  and  produced  the  en- 
tire destrucdon  both  of*  the  force  and  its 
leader.  Either  from  motives  of  policy  or 
state  necessity,  he  then  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  Alaric,  whose  pretensions 
upon  the  Roman  treasiny  for  a  subsidy 
he  warmly  supported.  Tiiis  conduct  ex- 
cited suspicion  of  his  treachery  on  the 
part  of  Honoriu^  who  massacred  all  his 
friends  during  his  absence.  He  received 
intelligence  of  this  fiict  at  the  camp  of 
Bologna,  whence  he  was  obliged  to  flee 
to  Ravenna.  He  took  shelter  in  a  church, 
from  which  he  was  inveigled  by  a  solemn 
oath,  that  no  harm  was  intended  him,  and 
conveyed  to  immediate  execution,  which 
he  endured  in  a  manner  worthy  his  great 
military  character.  Stilieho  was  charf;ed 
with  the  design  of  dethroning  Hononus, 
in  order  to  advance  his  son  Eucherius  in 
his  place ;  and  the  memory  of  this  distin- 
guished captain  has  been  treated  by  the 
ecclesiastical  historians  with  great  severi- 
ty. Zosimus,  however,  although  other- 
wise unfavorable  to  him,  acquits  him  of 
the  treason  which  was  laid  to  his  cbar^^ ; 
and  he  will  live  in  the  poetry  of  Ckiudian 
as  the  most  distinffiiished  commander  of 
his  age.  (See  Gimx>n's  Decline  and  Fait, 
ch.  S»  and  30.) 

STIX.L.    (&ee  DisHOatum,) 

Stilling.    (See  JuTig.) 

Stillingfleet,  Edward,  bishop  of 
Worcester,  was  born  in  1635,  and  receiv- 
ed his  education  at  St.  John's  college, 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  elected,  in  1653, 
to  the  first  fellowship  that  became  vacant 
after  he  had  taken  his  bachelor's  degree. 
His  chief  work,  Origines  Sacret,  or  a 
Rational  Account  of  Natural  and  Revv- 
ed Religion,  is  esteemed  for  the  erudition 
which  it  displays.  It  was  followed  (1664) 
by  a  treatise  On  the  Origin  and  Nature 
of  Protcsumtism.  Having  distinguished 
himself  by  the  prominent  part  which  he 
took  previous  to  the  revolution,  against 
the  e^ablishment  of  the  Romish  church 
in  England,  he  was  elevated  to  the  see 
of  Worcester  by  William  III.    Besides 
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the  writings  enumerated,  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  an  appendix  to  Tillotson's  Rule 
of  Faith  (1676) ;  the  Unreasonableness  of 
Separation  (1683) ;  and  Origines  BritaiiP- 
mea^  or  Antiquities  of  the  Churches  in  ^ 
Britain  Tiblio,  1685).  A  short  time  before 
his  death,  bishop  Stillingfleet  engaged  in 
a  controversy  with  Locke,  respecting 
some  part  of  that  philosopher's  writings, 
which  he  conceived  had  a  leaning  to- . 
wards  materialism.  His  death  took  place 
in  1699.  His  works  have  been  collected 
and  published  entire,  in  six  folio  volumes 
(1710). 

Still  Life,  in  painting ;  the  represen- 
tation of  inanimate  objects,  such  as  dead 
animals  (game,  fishes,  &c.),  furniture, 
sometimes  with  fruits  and  flowera  in  ad- 
dition. The  interest  of  such  representa- 
tions can  consist  only  in  the  form,  group- 
inff  and  light ;  hence  the  pictures  of  still 
li^  belong  to  the  lowest  species  ofpainting. 
But  some  scenes  of  still  life  are  ofa  higher, 
order  than  others.  The  object  of  the 
lowest  kind  is  merely  to  produce  a  close 
imitation  of  nature.  A  higher  kind  com- 
bines objects  so  as  to  form  an  interesting 
whole ;  and  the  highest  employs  the  olv 
jects  only  to  express  a  poetical  idea,  as 
in  representing  the  room  of  a  painter,  a 
table  with  Christmas  presents,  the  game 
ofa  hunter  returned  from  his  day's  sport. 
All  these  may  be  so  represented  as  to 
have  a  poetical  character,  by  remind- 
ing us  or  the  individuals  with  whom 
they  are  associated.  The  Dutch  painters 
Van  iElst,  John  Fyt,  Francis  Sneyders, 
David  Koning,  John  Weeninx,  Melchior 
Hondekoeter,  William  Kalf,  and  Van 
Streeck,  are  distinguished  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  still  life. 

Stimulants  are  all  those  medicinal 
substances,  which,  apphed  either  exter- 
nally or  internally,  have  the  property  of 
accelerating  the  pulse  and  quickening  the 
vital  actions.  They  are  amon^  the  most 
valuable  and  important  of  medicines,  and 
perhaps  are  more  often  the  direct  means 
of  saving  lifo  than  any  others.  But  as 
they  are  powerful,  their  injurious  effects, 
when  misapplied,  have  been  even  more 
prejudicial  to  mankind  than  their  best 
use  has  been  beneficial.  In  fact,  it  may 
be  said,  that  the  abuse  of  this  one  class  of 
medicines,  under  the  names  of  cardiacs, 
cordials,  alexipharmics,  &c.,  viras  the 
cause  of  more  numerous  deaths  during 
the  dark  ages  of  medicine,  than  the  sword 
and  the  p^tilence  united.  The  dreadful 
mortality  of  the  small-pox  and  of  fevers 
during  the  middle  ases,  and  even  during 
the  earlier  parts  of  tne  last  centiury,  were 


mainly  owinj^  to  the  administimtioii,  bj- 
nurses  and  physicians,  of  strong  cordiafas, 
and  heatinff  stimulants  of  all  sortSy  the 
tendency  of  all  of  which  was  to  increaae 
the  violence  of  the  disease,  although  tfaey 
were  intended  merely  to  expel  the  nox- 
ious and  poisonous  humors  tromthe  sys- 
tem.   But,  happily  for  mankind,  a  more 
cautious  use  of  these  articles  has  been 
introduced,  and  they  are  now  the  constant 
means  of  preserving,  when  properly  ap- 
plied, the  life  which  they  were  formerly 
so  quick  to  destroy.    Stimulants  are  either 
simple  and  direct  in  their  operatbn,  as 
the    external  application  of  heat  in  all 
forms,  dry  and  moist,  by  friction,  &c^ 
the  application  to  the  stomach  of  hoc 
liquors,  spices,  camphor,  hartshorn,  wanu 
and  aromatic  gums  and  oils,  as  mint,  car- 
damom, cajeput,  ginger,  assafcetida,  red 
pepper,  spirits  of  turpentine,  &.c. ;  or  they 
act  first  as  stimulants,  but  produce  after- 
wards effects  of  a  di^erent  character,  as 
is  the  case  with  all  which  are  termed 
diffunbU  stimulants,  as  wine,  Inandy,  and 
spirits  of  all  sorts,   opium,  &C.,  all  of 
which  are  highly  sdmulant  at  first,  and  in 
small  <]uantity,  but  afterwards,  and  when 
taken  in  larger  doses,  produce  exhaustion, 
debility,  sleep  and  death.    The  first  cbas 
are,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  safe,  and 
should  be  always  used,  in  preference  to 
the  last,  when  they  can  be  had,  in  all  cases 
of  suspended  animation,  fiom  cold,  drown-* 
ing,  sufibcation,  &c. ;   while  the  others 
are  more  valuable  for  their  secondary  and 
remote  elects,  by  means  of  which  they 
ease  pain,  relieve  spasm,  &c. ;  and  for 
these  purposes  they  should  be  used  freely, 
as  they  can  do  no  hurt,  while  the  violence 
of  the  disease  subsisls.    But  they  should 
never  be  resorted  to,  unless  pain  is  urgent, 
or  debihw  become  so  great  as  to  en- 
danger life. 

Stink-Pot;  an  earthen  jar,  charged 
with  powder,  grenades,  and  odier  mate- 
rials of  an  offennve  and  suffocating  smell. 
It  is  sometimes  used  by  privateers,  to  an- 
noy an  enemy  whom  they  design  to 
board. 
Stippliwo.  (See  Engraving.) 
Stiria  (in  German,  Steiermark) ;  a  prov 
ince  of  the  Austrian  empire,  which  takes 
its  name  (see  Mcarhts)  from  the  counr^of 
Steier,  in  the  Land  above  the  Ens.  The 
eastern  part  was  anciendy  a  portitm  of 
Pannonia,  the  westemofNoricum,  which 
were  conquered  by  die  Romans  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century  before  the  Chris- 
tiar  era.  The  Avars  afterwards  occupi- 
ed U  per  Stiria,  and  the  Veneti  Lower 
Stiria ,   whence   the  latter  was   called 
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the  fFmduk  manic  Charlemai^  set 
mttkgnves  w/tr  it ;  and,  as  the  counts  of 
Sieier  were  among  the  numher,  it  hence 
received  the  nanie  of  SUiermaHL  .  It  is 
boimded  north  by  the  archduchy  of  Aua- 
tna,  east  bv  Huncary,  south  by  Carniola . 
and  Carinthia,  and  west  1^  Carinthia  and 
SabbuiT.  Population,  896,128  ;  square 
mtJefly  0180.  Upper  Stiria  lies  to  the 
novtb,  and  is  mountainous,  consisting,  in  a 
great  measure,  of  a  continuation  of  a 
fafSDcb  of  the  AlpsL  Lower  Stiria  com- 
prieea  the  southern  part.  A  number  of 
bteral  branches  of  the  Alpe  extend  into 
Lower  Stiria,  but  become  gradually  lower 
as  they  remove  from  the  main  chain,  till 
they  present  nothing  but  small  elevatioiis. 
Theie  are,  however,  but  few  extensive 
plains.  The  rivers  are  the  Drave,  Save, 
Huhr  and  Ens.  The  climate  in  the  ele- 
vated parts  is  cold,  but  the  air  is  pure  and 
ebslic;  the  soil,  except  on  the  high 
mountains,  very  fertile,  producing  wheat, 
oats^  rye,  potatoes,  and  in  warmer  situa- 
tions, wfacatt.  Great  attention  is  paid  to 
raising  cattle,  and  poultry  is  abundant 
Agricuhure  is  in  a  backward  state.  Stiria 
ainunds  in  mineral  productions.  The 
iron  mines  are  the  most  important,  and 
yield  annually  from  16,000  to  20,000  tons. 
Salt  and  coal  are  abundant  Gold,  silver 
and  copper  hardly  defray  the  expense  of 
workii^ :  lead  is  more  common.  Cobalt, 
araenic  and  molybdena  are  found.  The 
manufectures  are  chiefly  derived  from  the 
mines.  The  exports  consist  of  metals, 
com,  flax,  wine,  clover-seed  and  cattle. 
The  Stirians  have  the  hospitality,  frank- 
ness and  simple  habits  of  an  agricultural 
people ;  but  they  are  imperfectly  educated, 
though  parish  schools  have  been  establish- 
ed in  tl»e  principal  villages.  The  major- 
ity are  Cfliholics,  though  the  Protestants 
enjoy  a  full,  and  the  Jews  a  limited,  tole- 
ration.   The  chief  town  is  Gr&tz.  (q.  v.) 

Sn&LiNo,  Loan.  (See  MaumdoTy  ffU- 
liam.) 

Stith,  William,  president  of  William 
and  Maiy  college,  Virginia,  was  bom  in 
that  province.  He  embraced  the  eccle- 
siastical profeanon,  and,  in  1740,  withdrew 
from  the  laborious  office  which  he  had 
sustained  in  the  colle^.  He  published  a 
history  of  the  first  discovery  and  settle- 
ment of  Virginia  (Williamsburg,  8vo., 
1747).  It  brings  down  the  history  only 
to  1^4.  An  appendix  contains  a  collec- 
tion of  charters  relating  to  the  period 
comprised  in  the  volmne.  Besides  the 
copious  materials  of  Smith,  the  author  de- 
rived assHtanee  firom  the  manuscripts  of 
his  unctey  sir  John  Randolph,  and  from 


the  records  of  the  London  compani^  put 
into  his  hands  by  colonel  WilUam  Byrd, 
president  of  the  council,  and  fiiom  the 
valuable  library  of  this  gentleman.  Mr. 
Stith  was  a  man  of  classical  learning,  and 
a  feithflil  historian ;  but  he  was  destitute 
of  taste  in  style,  and  his  details  are  ex- 
ceedingly minute. 

Stoa.    (See  SioicM,) 

Stoat.    (See  Ermmt.) 

.Stobaus,  John,  the  name  of  a  Greec 
writer,  who,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
centurv,  was  the  author  of  a  varienr'  of 
miscellaneous  woriis,  most  of  which  have 
perished ;  but  his  collection  of  excerpts 
from  those  of  various  philosophers  and  ^ 
poets,  has  come  down  to  posterity,  and  ' 
IS  important,  from  the  fragments  of  lost 
authors  which  it  contains.  It  consists 
of  four  books,  of  which  the  third  and 
fourth  form  a  separatd  work ;  and  its  ex- 
tracts are  important  contributions  to  the 
history  of  philosophy.  The  best  edidon 
is  that  of  Heeren  (G6ttingen,  179S^1801, 
4  vols.). 

Stock  Exchange  ;  originally  the  build- 
ing, in  London,  where  the  stock  brokers 
assemble  to  transact  their  business.  It 
was  erected  in  1804,  in  conseouence  of 
the  inconvenience  to  which  tney  were 
subjected,  and  the  general  interruption  of 
public  business,  occasioned  by  the  stock- 
jobbers, who  intermingled  with  them 
when  they  transacted  business  in  the  bank 
rotunda.  TIo  person  is  allowed  to  act  here 
but  regular  stock  brokers,  who  ere  balloted 
for  annually.  The  name  is  also  applied  in 
general  to  the  place  where  the  same  busi- 
ness is  transacted  in  other  cities.  The  great 
stock  exchanffes  of  Europe  are  those  of 
Amsterdam,  London,  Pans,  and  Frank- 
fort on  the  Maine,  which  decide  the  price 
of  stocks  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Those  of  Petersburg,  Berlin  and  Vienna 
are  of  much  less  importance.  We  have 
given  an  account  of  the  stocks  of  differ- 
ent countries  m  the  article  PuUic  Stocks : 
we  shall  here  give  a  view  of  the  manner 
of  creating,  purchasing,  and  transferring 
stock,  as  practised  in  London.  New 
loans  are  paid  at  stated  periods,  by  instal- 
ments of  10  or  15  per  cent,  and  the  terms 
on  which  they  are  made  generally  occa- 
sion an  increase  on  difiercnt  kinds  of 
stock,  to  the  amount  of  three  %ter  cent, 
and  upwards  (according  to  the  emergency 
and  state  of  the  money  market)  more 
than  the  sum  borrowed.  Thus,  for  every 
hundred  pounds  capital,  new  stock  is  cre- 
ated to  tne  amount  of  one  hundred  and 
three  pounds.  The  difference  is  called 
the  hamUf  and  the  aggregate  of  the  ad- 
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ditioiial  alock  of  different  kinde  10  termed 
omntiim.  If  these  be  disposed  of  sepa- 
rately, before  all  the  Lostalmeiits  are  paid, 
the  different  articles  are  called  scrip, 
which  is  an  abbreviation  of  subscriptum. 
The  value  of  the  stocks  is  perpetually 
fluctuating,  the  variations  being  occasion- 
ed  by  unfounded  as  well  as  real  causes. 
Any  occurrence  by  which  the  security 
of  the  state  is  either  hazarded  or  strength- 
ened, though  one  may  be  as  imagi- 
nary as  the  oiher,  has  an  immediate 
effect  upon  the  price,  which  will  ad- 
vance or  fall  as  the  news  may  be  con- 
sidered good  or  otherwise.  The  gaining 
of  a  victory,  the  signing  of  an  armistice, 
and  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  have  each 
a  direct  influence  on  the  rise  of  the 
stocks;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
loss  of  a  battle,  the  death  of  a  sovereign, 
the  commencement  and  protraction  of 
war,  are  equally  certain  to  lower  ^iie 
funds;  even  the  mere  report  of  a  mo- 
mentous event  will  firequently  lead  to  a 
considerable  alteration  of  price.  The 
quantity  of  stock  in  the  market  will  also 
either  depreciate  or  raise  the  value,  as 
purchasers  may  be  more  or  less  nu- 
merous. The  manner  of  buying  stock 
is,  to  give  a  speciflc  number  of  pounds 
for  a  nominal  hundred  pounds.  Thus,  if 
the  purchase  be  made  in  the  three  per 
cents.,  and  the  current  price  be  eiffhty 
pounds,  that  sum  is  paid  for  one  hundreSl 
pounds  stock,  which  yields  a  dividend  of 
three  pounds  per  annum.  Persons  con- 
versant in  these  things  will  sometimes  ob- 
tain a  considerable  advantage  by  trans- 
ferring stock  from  one  branch  of  the 
funds  to  another,  the  variations  in  the 
value  of  the  different  stocks  not  beinf 
always  adjusted  to  their  proper  leveL 
Every  possible  degree  of  facility,  consist- 
ent with  prudence,  is  given  to  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  stocks ;  yet  the  inter- 
vention of  a  stock  broker  is  generally 
thought  requisite,  as  the  identity  of  the 
persons  makine  the  transfer  must  be 
vouched  for,  before  the  witnessing  clerk 
vrill  allow  his  signature  to  be  made  in  the 
bank  books.  All  transfers  of  stock  are 
made  on  the  appomted  transfer  days ;  and 
no  stock  can  be  transferred  twice  on  the 
same  day.  The  space  between  the  shutting 
and  oneniDf  the  books  of  any  stock  is  usu- 
ally about  SIX  weeks.  (See  SU^ck-Johbing,) 
Stock-Fish.  (See  Co<i,  vol,  iii.,  p.  sSs.) 
Stock- Jobbing.  Thepractice  to  which 
the  term  stockjobbing  is  more  particularly 
applicable,  is  that  which  is  carried  on 
amongst  persons  who  possess  but  little 
or  no  property  in  any  of  the  flmds,  yet 


who  contract  for  the  sale  or  transfer  o£' 
stock  at  some  future  period,  the  laiser 
part  of  the  day,  or  the  next  seUUng  dta^^ 
at  a  price  agreed  on  at  the  fime.     Siaoix 
bargains  are  called  fxiM  bcBTgaxns,  and  mre 
contrary  to  law ;  and  this  practice  is  g-.£B3sa> 
Utn^,  in  every  sense  of  the  wonL     X*iio 
busmess  of  jobbing  is  carried  on  to    sazi. 
amazing  extent,  and  is  of  this  charact^ir  : 
—A.  agrees  to  sell  B.  £10,000   of  buxJc: 
stock,  to  be  transferred  in  twenty  dp-jra, 
for  £12,000.    A.,  in  fact,  does  not  poeeeas 
any  such  property;  yet  if  the  price  of 
bank  stock  on  the  day  appointed  for  tlio 
transfer  should  be  only  £118  per  ceox^ 
he  may  then  purchase  as  much  as  will 
enable  him  to  fulfil  his  bannun  for  £11,800  ; 
and  thus  he  would  gain  £^00  by  the  trans- 
action.   Should  the  price  of  bank  stock 
advance  to  125  per  cent,  he  will   thexa 
lose  £500  by  completing  his  agreement. 
As  neither  A.  nor%.,  however,  may  hare 
the  means  to  purchase  stock  to  the  extent 
agreed  on,  the  business  is  commonly  ar- 
ranged by  the  payment  of  the  diflerence — 
the  pront  or  the  loss — between  the  cur- 
rent price  of  the  stock  on  the  day  appoint- 
ed and  the  price  bargained  for.    In  the 
language  of  the  alley,  as  it  is  called  in 
London  (all  dealings  m  the  stocks  having 
been  formerly  transacted  in  'Chancre  af 
ley),  the  buyer  in  these  contracts  is  de- 
nominated a  &u/^,  and  the  seller  a&eor.  As 
neither  party  can  be  compelled  to  com- 
plete these  bargains  (they  being  illegal), 
their  oym  sense  of  *^  honor,"  the  disgrace, 
and  the  loss  of  future  credit,  that  attend 
a  breach  of  contract,  are  the  sole  princi- 
ples on  which  this  singular,  business  is 
regulated.      When  a  person  refuses,  or 
has  not  the  ability  to  pay  his  loss,  he  is 
termed  a  lame  duck ;  but  this  opprobrious 
epithet  is  not  bestowed  on  those  whose 
failure   is  owing  to  insufficient  meanti, 
provided  they  make  the  same  surrender  of 
their    property  voluntarily,  as   the  law 
would  have  compelled  had  the  transac- 
tion fallen  within  its  cognizance.    This 
illegal  practice  is  nothing  more  than  a 
wager  as  to  wliat  will  be  the  price  of 
stocks  at  a  fixed  period ;  but  the  fiicility 
which  it  afibrds  to  extravagant  and  un- 
principled speculation,  and  the  mischief 
and  ruin  which  have  frequently  followed 
it,  determined  the  legislature  to  lay  a  pen- 
alty of  £500  on  every  person  making 
such  time  bargains ;  and  uie  like  sum  on 
all  brokers,  agents  and  scriveners  em- 
ployed in  transacting  or  writing  the  said 
contracts.     By  the  same  statute  also  (7 
Geo.  II,  ch.  8),  a  similar  penalty  is  im- 
posed upon  all  persons  contracting  for  the 
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«ieof  stock,  of  wbicfa  they  are  not  poaaess- 
ed  at  the  time  of  8uch  bargain ;  and  £100  on 


county,  MasBachusetts,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Houaatonic  The  river  runs 
nearly  irest  through  this  town,  and  then 
tuTDS  to  the  south.  The  intervals  are 
v»y  rich,  and  well  cultivated.  There 
are  some  fiustories  on  the  river.  It  is  a 
verr  pleasant  town,  about  130  miles  west 
of  Boston,  on  the  mail  route  from  Spring- 
field to  Albany.  Population  in  1^, 
1580.  Here  was  the  residence  of  the 
Scoekbridge  tribe  of  Indians,  till  they  re- 
moved to  New  Stoekbridge,  near  the 
Oneidas,  in  New  York,  in  1775.  This 
town  saf^red  severely  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Indians  in  1754— -5. 

Stockholm;  the  capital  of  Sweden, 
sad  the  handsomest  city  in  the  nordi  of 
Eorope,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
lake  M&lar  vrith  an  inlet  of  the  Baltic ; 
km.  18*  4'  E. ;  lat  59*  21'  N. ;  popu- 
fanoB  in  I82dy  70,326.  Stockholm  is 
fleDerally  described  as  standing  on  seven 
elands,  but  is  chiefly  built  on  three,  of 
which  the  small  one  in  the  centre  consti- 
toled  the  original  city,  and  is  still  the  most 
bn^  part  of  the  town,  and  tl.r  residence 
of  the  princijMd  merchants.  The-  Norr- 
mslm  and  Sodermalm,  the  two  principal 
sobiirfos,  occupy  several  islands,  llie 
form  of  the  city  is  an  oblong,  and  its 
ritaation  is  extremely  picturesoue,  as  well 
from  the  mixture  of  land  and  water  as 
from  the  unevennesi  of  the  ground  on 
which  it  is  built  The  view  from  the 
higher  grounds  embraces  edifices  of  all 
aoftsy  and  vessels  at  anchor,  or  sailing 
across  the  channels,  and  is  terminated  by 
mountains,  with  a  variety  of  romantic 
seenery.  Constantinople  is  perhaps  the 
only  city  of  Europe  which  surpasses  it 
in  situation.  There  are  thirteen  stone 
faridses,  and  several  of  wood.  The  houses 
in  3ie  central  part  are  of  stone  or 
hnek^  covered  vrith  plaster,  of  four  or  ^ve 
stories,  with  their  n>undations  on  piles, 
hot  in  the  suburbs  of  only  one  or  two 
stories,  and  partly  of  wood.  Among  the 
public  buildings  are  the  royal  palace,  the 
palace  or  house  for  the  nobility  of  the 
diet,  sTKnal,  bank,  royal  stables,  ware- 
house for  iron,  hospitals,  and  twenty-four 
cburehes,  eighteen  of  which  are  Luther- 
an. The  ro]^  palace  is  a  large  ouad- 
rmguiar  edifice,  the  lower  part  of  the 
walls  of  pofiriied  granite,  the  upper  part 
of  brick,  covered  with  stucco,  and  is  ac- 
coonied  seoond  to  no  palace  in  Europe, 


except  that  at  Versailles.  The  Uterary 
associations  are  numerous  and  respecta- 
ble; the  principal  are  the  academy  of 
sciences,  rounded  in  1799,  having  a  mu- 
seum, library,  an  observatory,  and  160 
members ;  the  Swedish  academy,  foimded 
in  1786,  for  improving  the  Swedish  lan- 
guRffe,  having  eighteen  members;  the 
academy  of  fine  arts,  history  and  antiqui- 
ties ;  the  military  academy,  academy  for 
painting  and  sculpture,  and  for  music, 
and  the  medical  college.  The  royal  li- 
brary contains  about  50^000  volumes,  and 
there  are  several  important  private  collec- 
tions. Stockholm  is  the  mercantile  em- 
porium of  the  eastern  part  of  Sweden. 
The  harbor  is  of  great  aepth,  and  so  ca- 
pacious that  1000  vessels  may  lie  here  in 
safety ;  and  the  largest  come  close  up  to 
the  quays.  The  number  of  vessels  that 
enter  annually  is,  on  an  avera^  about 
1000.  The  chief  exports  are  utm  and 
steel,  also  copper,  pitch,  tar,  and  timber ; 
imports,  colonial  produce,  wine,  fruit,  salt, 
and  British  manufiicti!lres.  The  manu- 
fiictures  are  various,  but  not  on  a  large 
scale.    (See  Sweden,) 

Stockinos  are  made  of  only  one  thread, 
entwined  so  as  to  form  a  species  of  tissue, 
extremely  elastic,  and  reaaily  adapting  it- 
self to  the  part  it  is  employed  to  cover. 
The  tissue  cannot  be  called  cloth,  for  it 
has  neither  warp  nor  woof^  but  approach- 
es it  closely,  and  for  the  purposes  to  which 
it  is  applied,  is  much  supenor.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  ancient  Romans  had 
no  particular  covering  for  the  legs  (see 
Breeches);  but  during  the  middle  ajpes, 
hose,  or  leggins,  made  of  cloth,  came  mto 
use ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  art  of  knit- 
ting stockings  was  invented.  Very  dif- 
ferent accounts  are  given  of  the  time  and 
country  of  this  important  invention,  some 
attributing  it  to  the  Scots,  and  others  deriv- 
ing it  from  Spain.  Woven  stockings 
are  manufactured  by  the  machine  callM 
stocking  framej  which  is  exceedingly  in- 
genious, out  too  complex  to  be  described 
vrithout  plates.  It  was  invented  by 
William  Lee,  of  Nottinghamshire  (Eng- 
land), in  1589.  He  met  vrith  litde  en* 
couraffement  in  his  attempts  to  set  up  an 
establishment  in  England,  but  was  in- 
vited into  France  by  Heiury  IV,  and  re- 
ceived vrith  great  favor.  Henry's  assassi- 
nation soon  after  hiterrupted  his  pros- 
pects, and  he  died  in  Paris  m  great  pov- 
erty. A  knowledge  of  his  machine  was 
.  carried  back  to  England  by  some  of  his 
woricmen,  who  established  themselves  in 
Nottinghamshire,  which  has  smce  con- 
tinued to  be  the  principal  seat  of  the 
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manufkcture.  For  near  900  yean,  few 
impnyvementB  were  made  on  Lee's  inven- 
tion, and  two  men  were  usually  employed 
on  one  frame ;  but  it  has  recently  been 
much  improved,  and  adapted  also  to  the 
manu&cture  of  ribbed  stockings.  (See 
Beckmann's  IKtUny  qf  InvenHonsy  iv,  arti- 
cle KnUHng  Netis  and  SlodcmgM,) 

Stocks;  a  wooden  machine  used  to 
put  the  legs  of  offenders  in,  for  the  re- 
straining of  disorderly  persons,  or  as  a 
punishment  for  certain  onences. 

Stocks,  Pubuc.  (See  PvbUc  SttKk$,) 
Stockton,  Richard,  a  signer  of  the 
Declaraticm  of  Independence,  was  bom 
near  Princeton,  Oat  1, 1730,  of  an  ancient 
and  respectable  family.  Afier  graduating 
at  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  in  1748,  he 
conunenced  the  study  of  the  law,  and,  be- 
ing admitted  to  the  bar  in  due  time,  soon 
attained  great  eminence  as  an  advocate. 
In  1766,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  spent 
two  Tears  in  making  the  tour  of  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  When  in  London, 
he  was  consulted  on  American  af&irs  by 
various  distinffuished  persons^  including 
the  marquis  of  Rockinj^ham  and  the  ean 
of  Chatham,  and  at  EUbnbur^h  was  com- 
l^imented  with  a  public  dmner,  by  the 
authorifles,  and  the  fireedom  of  the  city. 
On  his  return  to  New  Jersey,  in  1768,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  royal  judges  of 
the  province,  and  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive counciL  At  the  time  when  the  rev- 
olutionary struggle  commenced,  his  pros- 
pects from  the  roval  favor  were  very 
Driffht ;  but  he  sided  zealously  with  those 
of  nis  countiymen  who  were  determined 
<»i  independence,  and,  June  21, 1776,  was 
chosen,  by  the  provincial  congress  of  the 
colony,  a  delegate  to  the  general  congress 
then  sitting  at  Philadelphia,  where  he 
dischaiged  numerous,  and  often  arduous, 
duties  with  unwearied  energy  and  fideli- 
ty. At  first,  he  is  understood  to  have 
entertained  some  doubts  as  to  the  expedi- 
ency of  the  declaration  of  independence  at 
the  time  when  it  was  made ;  but  they  were 
soon  dissipated,  and  he  spoke  in  its  be- 
half Nov.  30  of  the  same  year,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  a  party  of  refugee  roy- 
alists, who  drajKged  him  firom  his  bed  at 
mf^if  and  carrrad  him  to  New  York.  In 
the  way  thi^er  he  was  treated  with  great 
indignity,  and  in  the  city  he  was  thrown 
into  the  common  prison,  where  he  was 
d«mrived  of  even  tne  necessaries  of  life. 
"Wiien  intelligence  of  his  capture  and  sni^ 
ftrings  reached  con^re^  that  body  passed 
a  remution,  directmg  general  Washiii^^ 
ion  to  nrake  immediate  inquiry  into  the 
truth  of  the  report,  and,  if  he  found  reason 


to  believe  it,  to  send  a  flag  to  _ 
Howe,  remoDstratinffv  against  this    de- 
parture   fix>m   the    numane   prooediuv 
which  had  marked  the  conduct  of  tho 
states  to  prisoners  who  had  fiiUen  into 
their  hands,  and  to  know  of  him  whecber 
he  chose  that  this  should  be  the  fUture 
rule  for  treating  prisoners.    Mr.  Stockton 
was  at  length  released;  but  the  riiock 
given  to  his  constitution  by  the  hardahipe 
of  his  confinement  was   mortaL     Hjs 
health  gradually  declined,  and,  after  Ian> 
guishing  for  several  years,  he  died    et 
Princeton,  Feb.  38, 1781,  m  the  fifty-first 
year  of  his  age. 

Stoddard,  Solomon,   pastor  of  tbe 
church  of  Northampton,  was    bom    at 
Boston,  in  1643^  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1662,  of  which  he  was  subse- 
quendy  made  a  fellow.    Intense  applica- 
tion having  impaired  his  health,  he  went 
to  Barbadoes   as  chaplain  to   governor 
Serle,  and  oreached  to  the  dissenten  in 
that  island  for  neariy  two  years.    On  his 
return,  he  was  invited  to  take  chaige  of 
the  church  of  Northampton,  and  was  or- 
dained SepL  11, 1672.    In  this  place  he 
continued  until  his  death,  Feb.  11, 1739, 
in  the  ciffhty-sixth  year  of  his  age.    Mr. 
Stoddard  is  considered  one  of  the  gi^eateet 
divines  of  New  England.    His  sermoiis 
were  plam,  but  powerfiiUy  searehiiuf  and 
argumentative.    He  was  a  man  of  Mam- 
ing,  and  particulari^  able  in  ecmtroveny. 
He  waged  a  polemical  contest  with  doc- 
tor Increase  Mather  respecting  the  Lord's 
supper,  maintaining  that  the  sacrament 
was  a  converting  ordinance,  and  that  all 
baptized  penons,  not  scandalous  in  life, 
may  lawfullv  approach  the  table,  though 
they  know  themselves  to  be  uneonvertnl, 
or  destitute  of  true  religkm ;  and  most  of 
the  churches  of  Connecticut  wera  induced 
by  his  arctiments  to  coincide  in  his  senti- 
ments.   His  diligence  was  so  unremit- 
ting that  he  left  a  considerable  number  (^ 
sermons  which  he  had  never  preached ; 
and  so  fine  was  his  hand-writing,  that  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  his  discourses  are 
contained  in  a  small  duodecimo  manu- 
script volume,  which  may  easily  be  carried 
in  the  pocket.    He  pubhshed  various  ser- 
mons and  treatises. 

SToicBioMETar  (fiom  ^nvj^awy  element, 
original  matter).  The  article  4tfMy, 
ChendcaL,  treats  of  the  general  principles 
of  chemical  combinations  and  solutions. 
Neutrality  is  that  state  of  solution  of  two 
substances  in  which  each  seems  to  have 
lost  its  peculiar  characteristics.  That 
branch  of  chemical  science  which  treats 
of  the  proportions  which  the  substances 
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MBom,  bcvei  wben  they  enter  the  state  of 
neutrality,  has  been  called  by  modem 
dieiuiatt  atetdtfomcfry. 

Stoics  ;  an  ancient  philoeophical  sect, 
Ibonded  by  Zeno,  which  received  its  name 
froin  the  «rr<w  {pordi  or  portico),  called 
PmeSU  (q.  v.),  in  Athens,  where  Zeno 
taught  his  doctrines  (about  B.  C.  300). 
Zero  (q.  v.),  a  contemporary  of  Epicurusi 
after  having  studied  the  svstems  of  the 
Socratic,  Cynic  and  Academic  schools, 
opposed  to  scepticism  views  resting  on  . 
rigorous  moral  principles.  Philosophy  is, 
according  to  him,  the  way  to  wisdom; 
wisdom  iiself  is  the  knowledge  of  human 
and  divine  things ;  and  virtue  is  the  appli- 
catioii  of  wisdom  to  life.  The  chief  heads 
«f  his  doctrine—logic,  physics  and  mor- 
als— ^were  connected  mto  a  systematic 
whole.  In  logic,  which  he  defined  the  sci- 
ence of  distinguiahiDg  truth  and  falsehood, 
he  made  experience  the  basis  of  all  knowl- 
edge; ideas,  or  conceptions,  which,  in  all 
lespeets,  resemble  their  objects,  he  called 
inie,  and  the  povrer  of  judging  according 
to  principles,  the  mark  of  a  sound  reason. 
In  his  nnjrsics,  he  refers  to  nature  itself 
6r  the  nigfaest  standard  of  human  duties, 
and  derives  the  moral  precepts  from  the 
laws  of  the  universe.  He  assumes  two  un- 
cnaiad  and  eternal,  but  material  princi- 
plee  of  ail  things— 4be  passive  matter,  and 
the  active  intelligence,  or  God,  which  re- 
aides  in  matter,  and  animates  it  The  Deity 
is  die  original  intelligence,  and  of  an  ethe- 
leal,  fiery  nature :  he  made  the  world,  as 
an  organic  whole,  out  of  matter  and  form, 
bw  the  separation  of  the  elements ;  and  he 
abo  rules  the  world,  but  is  limited  in  his 
operations  by  unchangeable  fate  or  the 
necessary  laws  of  nature.  The  universe, 
aeeording  to  Zeno,  is  penetrated  by  the 
^vine  intelligence  as  by  a  soul,  and  is 
therefore  living  and  rational,  but  destined 
10  he  destroyed  by  fire.  He  considers  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  the  powers  of  nature, 
of  a  divine  character,  and  dierefore  admits 
the  worship  of  several  j^ods,  and  teaches 
diat  thdr  coimexion  with  men  may  be 
beneficial  to  the  latter.  The  human  soul 
he  considerB  as  produced  bv  ifae  union  of 
the  creat  ive  fire  with  air,  and  endowed  with  • 
eupfat  fiiculties — the  five  senses,  the  powers 
o^eneraticHi,  ^wech,  and  reason :  the  lat- 
ter, as  the  active  principle,  governs  the 
whole  souL  The  ethics  of  the  Stoics  treats 
die  wfll  of  God  (which  also  animates  the 
soul  of  man),  or  nature,  as  the  source  of  the 
moral  law,  which  binds  man  to  aim  at 
divme  perfection,  since  this  only  can  lead 
to  a  Firtuous  life,  harmonizing  with  God 
nd  nature,  whidi  is  the  only  troe  happi- 
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nesB.  Thevpractical  maxim  ii^  Follow  na- 
ture, live  according  to  nature,  or,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  Live  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  consistent  rea- 
soiL  They  considered  virtue  (he  highest 
good,  and  vice  the  only  evil ;  every  ming 
else  is  indifierent,  or  only  relatively  agree- 
able or  disagreeable.  They  call  human 
actions  nonest,  when  they  have  a  rea- 
sonable foundation  in  the  nature  of  tlie 
agent ;  perfectly  proper,  and  therefore  ob- 
ligatory, when  good  in  themselves ;  inter- 
mediate or  lawful,  in  so  far  as,  indifferent  in 
themselves,  they  are  expedient  or  allowa- 
ble only  in  certain  relations,  but  criminal, 
when  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  rea- 
son of  the  agent  Virtue  they  according- 
ly explain  as  the  true  harmony  of  man 
with  himself,  independent  of  reward  or 
punishment,  to  be  attained  by  correct 
moral  judgment,  and  the  mastery  over  the 
passions  and  aflections :  this  virtue  pre- 
supposes the  highest  inward  tranquillity, 
and  elevation  (apathy)  above  the  pleasures 
and  pains  of  sense ;  it  makes  the  wise 
man  not  destimte  of  feeling,  but  invulner- 
able, and  gives  him  a  dominion  over  his 
body  which  permits  even  suicide.  Vir- 
tue, therefore,  is  represented  chiefiy  under 
the  character  of  self-denial.  Zeno,  and 
his  celebrated  disciple  and  successor, 
Cleanthus,  both  put  themselves  to  death 
at  an  advanced  age,  the  latter  by  starvar- 
tion.  Cleanthus,  originally  a  pugilist, 
ipive  to  the  Stoic  philosophy  its  distribu- 
tion into  dialectics,  rhetoric,  ethics,  poli- 
tics, physics  and  theolosy.  He  enlarged 
theology  by  his  proof  of  the  existence  of 
God,  and  expressed  his  reverence  of  one 
God  in  his  admirable  Hymn,  yet  extant, 
Ckanihi  Ifynnus  (ed.Sturz,  1785).  Chry- 
sippus  of  Soli  (died  208  or  912  B.  C),  the 
successor  of  Cleanthus,  carried  logic  and 
dialectics  to  greater  perfection,  and,  m 
physics,  proved  that  the  mfluence  of  fate, 
or  the  necessary  relation  of  things,  neither 
destroyed  the  operation  of  divine  provi- 
dence nor  the  free  agency  of  man.  In 
morals,  he  distinguished,  fike  his  prede- 
cessors, a  natural  and  a  positive  law,  and 
derived  the  latter  from  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  men,  as  fellow-creetures  of  the 
same  nature.  His  successors  were  Zeuo^ 
Antipater  (both  of  Tarsus),  Pan»tius  of 
Rhodes,  the  pupil  of  Antipater,  and  Posi- 
donius  of  Apamea,  in  Syria,  the  disciple 
of  Pansetins.  Chrysippus,  through  his 
writings,  also  exerted  a  most  important 
influence  upon  the  Roman  philosophers, 
among  whom  Seneca,  Epictetus,  and 
Marcus  Aurelius  fsce  Aniomnw),  were 
Stoics.    They  employed  themselves  prin- 
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cipallv  on  practical  questions ;  and  their 
moral  doctrines  have  so  many  points  or 
resemblance  to  those  of  Christianity,  as  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  opinion,  that  they 
were  borrowed  from  the  latter. — See 
Tiedemann's  System  der  stotschen  PhUo- 
mtpkU  (Leipsic^  1776). 

Stola  ;  a  garment  worn  by  the  Roman 
women  in  later  times,  they  having  origi- 
nally worn  the  toga  only,  like  the  men. 
The  stda  was  a  long  tunic  with  sleeves, 
reaching  to  the  feet,  worn  both  by  the 
rich  and.  the  poor,  with  this  difference 
only,  that  the  stola  of  the  latter  had  but  a 
single  gold  stripe,  whilst  that  of  the 
former  had  stripes  of  gold  and  purple, 
and  at  the  bottom  a  broad  border  or 
fringe,  called  instita.  Public  women,  and 
those  who  had  been  found  guilty  of  adul- 
tery, were  forbidden  to  wear  the  stola ; 
hence  they  were  called  togai<t.  By  stola^ 
therefore,  a  chaste  woman,  as  well  as  a 
woman  of  condition,  was  designated,  hr 
stUa  was  used  in  the  same  way. — The 
stola^  which  forms  a  part  of  the  sacerdotal 
dress  of  Catholic  priests,  is  a  long,  broad, 
white  band,  of  silk  or  silver  stuf!^  lined  with 
stiff  linen,  worn  by  the  deacons  over  the 
left  shoulder,  and  reaching  to  the  right 
hip,  like  the  riband  of  an  order  ;  but  the 
priests  wear  it  over  both  shoulders,  and 
hanffine  down  across  the  breast  It  is 
markea  with  three  crosses,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  has  little  bells  at  the  end.  Prel- 
ates wear  it  ornamented  with  pearls  and 
embroidery.  The  stola  is  necessary  for 
reading  the  mass ;  hence  jura  stoliy  or 
the  dues  which  are  paid  for  baptisms, 
marriages,  interments,  confirmation,  con- 
fession, and  similar  religious  services  per- 
formed by  the  priest.  This  name  has 
been  retained  by  the  Grerman  Protestants, 
although  they  no  longer  use  the  stola. 
The  teachers  of  the  ancient  church  were 
supported  by  the  voluntary  gifts  of  the 
faithful  (oblations);  and  it  was  long  left 
optional  with  laymen  whether  they  would 
give  any  thing  to  the  priest  on  such  occa- 
sions, or  not.  What  was  given,  was  paid 
over,  as  late  as  the  sixth  century,  to  the 
bishop,  who  allowed  a  part  to  the  paro- 
chial clergy.  After  that  time,  every  pastor 
acquired  the  right  to  retain  what  he  re- 
ceived in  this  way  from  his  parishioners ; 
but  the  councils,  down  to  tne  tenth  cen- 
tury, insisted  that  the  priests  should  not 
ask  any  thing  for  the  above  services, 
but  merely  receive  what  was  voluntarily 
given.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  this  per- 
mission became  a  right  (jus)^  confirmed 
by  tl.e  ecclesiastical  authorities;  hence 
jurastoUB* 


Stolbsko  ;  an  ancient  German  house, 
which  was  formerly  divided  into  the  two 
lines  of  the  Hartz  and  the  Rhine.  Tiie 
latter  becoming  extinct,  its  poasessioiis 
fell  to  the  former,  which,  subsequently  to 
1638,  was  divided  into  the  elder  line,  in 
the  two  branches  of  Ilsenburff  (extinct  m 
1710)  and  Gedem,  and  the  younger 
line,  m  the  two  branches  of  Stolberg-Stul- 
berg  and  Stolberg-Rossla.  To  the  Uedem 
branch  belonged  the  Stolbere-Wemigc^ 
rode  family,  that  of  Slolberg-Gedem  (see 
JUhany\  now  extinct,  and  thatof  Stolberg- 
Schwarza,  also  extinct.  In  the  time  o€ 
the  empire,  the  counts  of  Stolbei^  belong- 
ed to  the  Wetteravian  college.  Ttieir  pos- 
sessions have  been  mediatized,  and  are 
now  under  Prussian  or  Hanoverian  sof- 
ereignty. 

Stole,  Groom  of  the  ;  the  eldest  gen- 
tleman of  his  majesty's  bed-chamber, 
whose  office  it  is  to  present  and  put  on 
his  majesty's  shirt,  every  morning,  and  to 
put  the  room  in  order.  (See  Stoku) 

Stomach  (stomachus;  ventrieulvs ;  gas^ 
ier^ ;  a  membraqeous  bag,  situated  in  tho 
epigastric  region,  which  receives  the  food 
firom  the  oesophagus.  Its  figure  is  some- 
what oblong  and  round.  It  is  largest  on 
the  left  side,  and  gradually  duninishes  to* 
wards  its  lower  orifice,  where  it  is  the 
least.  Its  superior  orifice,  where  the 
CBSOphagus  terminates,  is  calleMd  the  cardia  f 
the  inferior  orifice,  where  the  intestine 
begins,  the  pylorus.  The  anterior  surface 
is  turned  towards  the  abdominal  muscles, 
and  the  posterior  opposite  the  lumbar  ver- 
tebne.  It  has  two  curvatures :  the  first  is 
called  the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach, 
and  extends  downwards  from  one  orifice 
to  the  other,  having  the  omentum  adher- 
ing to  it ;  the  second  is  the  small  curva- 
ture, which  is  also  between  both  orifices, 
but  superiorly  and  posteriorlv.  The 
stomach,  like  the  intestinal  canal,  is  com- 
posed of  three  coats,  or  membranes: — 1. 
The  oulermostj  which  is  very  firm,  and 
forms  the  peritonieum ;  2.  the  musadar, 
which  is  very  thick^  and  composed  of  va- 
rious muscular  fibrej ;  and,  3.  the  inner- 
most, or  viUous  coat,  which  is  covered 
with  exhaling  and  inhaling  vessels,  and 
mucus.  These  coats  are  connected  to- 
gether by  cellular  membrane.  The  glands 
of  the  stomach  which  separate  the  mucus 
are  situated  between  the  nllous  and  mus- 
cular coat,  in  the  cellular  structure.  The 
nerves  of  the  stomach  are  very  numerous, 
and  come  from  the  eighth  pair  and  inter- 
costal nerves.  The  lymphatic  vessels  are 
distributed  throughout  the  whole  sub- 
stance,  and  proceed  imm  nliately  to  the 
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liioiBdC  duct.  The  use  of  the  stomach  is 
A  excite  huDser,  and  partly  thirst,  to  re- 
ceive the  food  fh>m  the  cBsophagus,  and 
to  retain  it,  till,  by  the  motion  of  the 
stomach,  the  admixture  of  various  fluids, 
and  many  other  chances,  it  is  rendered  fit 
to  pass  the  right  orifice  of  the  stomach, 
and  afibrd  chyle  to  the  intestines.  (See 
Gastric  Juices  Digestion,  Dysvepsia.) 

Stomach- Pump.  A  small  pump — ^in 
this  application  called  the  ttomaehrpump — 
has  lately  been  introduced  into  practice, 
ibr  removing  poisons  from  the  stomach  in 
cases  where  the  action  of  vomiting  cannot 
be  excited.  It  has  already  sav^  many 
Bvee.  It  resembles  the  common  small 
syringe,  except  that  there  are  two  aper- 
tures near- the  end,  instead  of  one,  which, 
owing  to  valves  in  them,  opening  different 
ways,  become  what  are  called  a  sucking 
and  ^forcing  passage.  When  the  object 
JB  to  extract  from  the  stomach,  the  pump 
jswoiked  while  its  sucking  orifice  is  in 
connexion  with  an  elastic  tube  passed 
into  the  stomach,*  and  the  discbareed 
matter  escapes  by  the  forcing  orifice. 
When  it  is  desired,  on  the  contrair,  to 
throw  cleansing  water  or  other  liquid  into 
the  stomach,  the  connexion  of  the  aper- 
tures and  the  tubes  is  reversed.  As  a 
pump  may  not  be  always  procuFable 
when  the  occasion  for  it  arises,  theprofes- 
aion  should  be  aware,  that  a  simple  tube 
will,  in  many  cases,  answer  the  purpose 
as  well,  if  not  better.  If  the  tube  be  in- 
troduced, and  the  body  of  the  patient  be 
so  placed  that  the  tube  forms  a  aownward 
channel  from  the  stomach,  all  fluid  matter 
will  escape  from  the  stomach  by  it,  as 
water  escapes  from  a  funnel  by  its  pipe ; 
and  if  the  outer  end  of  the  tube  be  kept 
immersed  in  liquid,  there  will  be,  during 
the  discharge,  a  dphon  action  of  consid- 
erable force.  On  changing  the  posture  of 
the  body,  water  may  be  poured  m  through 
the  same  tube  to  wash  the  stomacn. 
Such  a  tube,  made  long  enough,  might, 
if  deared,  be  rendered  a  complete  Mnt 
siphon,  the  necessary  preliminair  suction 
bemg  made  by  a  syringe,  or  by  the  mouth 
through  an  intervening  vessel. 

STOMACH-STAeGEKs ;  a  dangerous  dis- 
ease with  horses,  which  is  even  yet  but 
little  understood.  In  the  stable,  the  horse 
dozes,  and  rests  his  head  in  the  manger ; 
he  then  wakes  up,  and  falls  to  eating, 
which  he  continues  to  do  until  the  dis- 
tention of  the  stomach  becomes  enor- 
mous; for  the  peculiarity  of  the  com- 
plaiDt  consists  in  the  total  stoppage  of  di- 
gestion, and  the  uneasy  feeling  of  disten- 
ticn,  consequent  to  such  indigestion,  ap- 


pears to  deceive  the  horse,  whose  morbid 
excitement  induces  him  to  continue  eat- 
ing. This  he  does  until  the  distention 
prevents  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the 
nead ;  and  the  animal  dies  from  apoplexy, 
or  his  stomach  bursts.  When  recovery 
has  taken  place,  it  has  been  only  in  very 
mild  cases.  {8^  houdon^B  EncydopoBdia 
of  ^ffigrimUurt,) 

Stone,  or  Calculus  ;  every  hard  con- 
cretion, not  bony,  formed  in  the  body  of 
animals.  The  article  CaUtdus  treats  of 
the  variety  and  chemical  composition  of 
these  concretions.  We  shall  add  here  a 
few  words  respecting  their  probable  ori- 

¥'n,  and  the  cure  of  this  disease  in  man. 
hese  concretions  originate  immediately 
in  a  disturbance  of  the  secretions;  but 
this  disturbance  may,  perhaps,  in  most 
cases,  be  caused  by  a  disordered  condi- 
tion of  the  juices,  particularly  of  the  blood, 
and  a  want  of  due  assimilation.  This 
ma^  be  supposed,  because,  in  the  com- 
plaints of  the  gravel  and  the  ffout,  which 
frequently  interchange,  the  digestion  al- 
most always  suffers,  and  acid  is  found  in  the 
prims  viiB ;  also  because  cattie  often  have 
Diliary  calculi  in  the  spring,  which  disap- 
pear after  they  have  fed  for  a  time  on 
peen  fodder.  Calculi  form  themselves 
m  those  secreted  fluids  which  contain 
many  ingredients,  and  which  have  an  in- 
clination to  assume  a  solid  form,  especially 
in  such  as  are  collected  in  particular  re- 
ceptacles (the  gall  bladder  and  urinary 
bladder) ;  and  they  have  even  been  found 
in  the  salivary  ducts.  They  consist  of  a 
nucleus  and  several  surrounding  coats, 
similar  or  various  in  their  nature.  Theu- 
component  parts  vary  according  to  the  fluid 
in  which  they  have  been  formed.  They  ob- 
struct the  passages,  and  prevent  tjie  dis- 
charffe  of  the  secreted  fluid;  they  irritate  the 
vessels  in  which  they  are  contained,  and 
thereby  cause  convulsions,  pains,  inflam- 
mations and  suppurations ;  they  also  affect, 
indirectiy,  other  organs,  e.  g.  the  stomach, 
producing  sickness  and  vomiting;  the 
stones  in  the  bladder  occasion  itching  in 
the  glands  of  the  genitals,  pains  in  the 
loins,  testicles,  &c.  The  most  common 
calculi  are,  Jl,  biliary  calculi,  oflcn  found 
in  great  numbers  in  the  bile,  sometimes  in 
the  liver,  firom  the  nze  of  a  pea  to  that  of 
a  hazel-nut.  They  are  dark,  brown,  black, 
and  usually  polished  on  several  parts  of 
the  surface,  and  generally  occasion  dis- 
ease only  when  they  move,  and  are  very 
jagged.  But  in  such  cases  violent  pains 
exist,  which  extend  from  the  right  side  to 
the  centre  of  ti^e  body.  They  also  some- 
times cause  periodical  and  ofcietinate  jaun- 
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dic«  The  coDTubaons  and  pains  which 
they  oocaflion  frequently  require  the  ap- 
plication of  particular  medicines  to  reUeye 
the  immediate  aufferiog,  besides  those  di- 
rected against  the  disease  itself:  the  patient 
is  often  relieved  from  them  by  vomiting 
or  by  stooL  B.  Uriuaiy  calculi  are  some- 
times a  kind  of  coarse  sand,  called  gmse^ 
which  sinks  immediately  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  in  which  me  urine  is  left 
Sometimes  they  are  real  stones,  of  the  size 
of  a  pea,  of  a  wahiut,  or  even  of  the  fist 
They  are  found  either  about  the  kidtieys, 
and  then  cause  pains,  iiiflammations,  and 
suppuration,  or  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kid- 
neys. In  this  case,  from  time  to  time,sin- 
&  stones  pass  into  the  bladder,  with  vio- 
pains  extending  from  the  region  of  ' 
the  kidneys  down^rard  or  backward,  and 
are  carried  off  with  the  urine ;  or  they 
originate  in  the  bladder  itself  where  they 
often  acquire  a  very  considerable  size.  They 
cause  pains  in  the  region  of  the  bladder 
and  in  the  perinssum,  and  great  sufferinff 
during  the  discharges  of  the  urine.  It 
often  happens  that  £is  can  be  discharged 
only  in  certain  positions,  and  drop  bv 
drop,  with  great  pain;  is  slimy,  smells  of- 
fensively, and  is  mixed  with  blood  and 
gravel  The  examination  by  the  catheter 
affords  the  most  certain  information  re- 
specting the  existence  of  calculi,  i^  as 
sometimes  happens,  the  stone  does  not 
lie  enclosed  (encysted)  in  a  certain  part  of 
the  bladder.  To  destroy  urinaiy  stones, 
intenial  means  have  been  recommended ; 
but  they  are  little  to  be  depended  on.  If 
the  stone  in  the  bladder  increases  so 
much  that  it  prevents  entirely  the  dis- 
charge of  the  urine,  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  it  by  the  knife  (lithotomy),  or  by 
breaking  it  to  pieces  in  the  bladder  (li- 
thotrity ).  The  operation  of  lithotomy  may 
be  performed  in  four  different  ways :  1. 
By  the  imparatus  minor,  an  operation  de- 
scribed bj^  Celsus,  and  very  simple,  re- 
quiring few  instruments;  whence  the 
name.  The  operator  introduces  his  mid- 
dle finger  and  fore  finger  up  the  anus,  and 
endeavors  to  bring  the  stone  towards  the 
neck  of  the  bladder.  He  then  cuts  on 
the  left  side  of  the  perineum,  directly  on 
the  stone.  2.  In  the  high  operation,  the 
bladder  is  opened  on  the  opposite  side, 
over  the  pubea.  3.  When  tne  apparatus 
major  is  applied,  the  urethra  is  widened 
so  much,  that  a  forceps  can  be  introduced, 
and  the  stone  extracted.  The  name  of 
apparatus  major  is  used  on  account  of  the 
number  of  instruments  required.  4.  The 
lateral  operation  is  generally  considered 
as  the  safest  and  moat  effectual,  and  is 


the  most  common.  Its  object  m  to  &- 
vide  that  part  of  the  urethra  which  Buffop- 
ed  extremely  in  the  application  of  the  ap- 
paratus major,  from  the  means  used  ts^ 
distend  it ;  and  as  the  lower  side  of  th» 
urethra  cannot  be  divided  fiu*  enousli^ 
without  the  rectum  being  wounded,  ttio 
cut  is  directed  sideways.  This  is  tb» 
reason  of  the  name.  Lately,  the  opera- 
tion of  cutting  the  bladder  tiirough  the 
rectum  has  been  introduced. 

Stone,  Thomas,  a  ngner  of  the  Docl»- 
ration  of  Independence,  was  a  descendaat 
of  William  Stone,  governor  of  Maryland 
during  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell.  He 
received  a  classical  education.  Havinar 
subsequently  studied  law,  he  commencea 
its  practice  in  Fredericktown,  Md.  In 
May,  177.%  he  took  his  seat  in  the  general 
congress,  and  was  for  several  years  re- 
elected to  the  same  station.  Soon  after 
the  declaration  of  independence,  to  which 
he  bad  subscribed  his  name,  he  was  one 
of  the  committee  appointed  by  congress 
to  prepare  articles  of  confederation.  Af- 
ter the  plan  reported  was  agreed  to,  Mr. 
Stone  declined  a  reelection,  but  became  a 
member  of  the  Maryland  legislature,  in 
which  he  greatly  contributed  to  procure 
fiivor  for  the  system  adopted.  In  1783^ 
he  was  again  sent  to  con^ss.  He  then 
finally  retired,  and  engG^^ed  acti\'ely  ia 
the  duties  of  his  profeesion ;  but,  in  1787» 
the  death  of  his  wife  engendered  a  deep 
and  abidinc  melancholy.  His  health  de- 
clined ;  and,  on  the  fifth  of  October  of  the 
same  year,  he  suddenly  expired,  in  tlie 
forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  when  on  the 
point  of  embarking  for  England. 

Stozte  Wars.  Under  tne  denomina- 
tion sUme  ware  are  cx)mprBhended  all 
the  different  artificial  combinations  of 
earthy  bodies  which  are  applied  to  useful 
purposes.  (See  Pottery,] 
Stones,  Precious.  (See  Gema.) 
Stones,  Showers  of.  (See  Meteone 
Stones,) 
Stonehenoe.  (See  Salisbwrv  Plam.) 
Stoninoton  ;  a  seaport,  and  incorpo- 
rated borough,  in  New  London  county, 
Connecticut.  It  is  situated  in  the  town- 
ship of  Stonington,  on  a  point  of  land, 
half  a  mile  long,  at  the  eastern  extremiQr 
of  Long  Island  sound.  It  is  a  commer- 
cial town,  and  has  several  vessels  employ- 
ed in  the  fisheries,  and  others  in  the  West 
India  and  coasting  trade.  Population  in 
1830, 3401 .  August  8, 1814,  while  a  Brit- 
ish fleet  was  lying  off  this  hariwr,  a  brir 
of  eighteen  guns  was  ordered  to  bombard 
the  town.  The  village  was  wholly  un- 
prepared for  this  attack,  and  was,  for  a 
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coonderable  time,  in  much  coiifusioii. 
At  leiigth,  two  eighteen  pounders  were 
ibund;  and  with  these  so  active  and  well 
directed  a  fire  was  kept  up  on  the  brig, 
that  she  was  gready  damaged,  and  com- 
pelled to  cut  her  cables  and  retire,  with 
many  killed  and  wounded. 

Sxooi.  or  Repentance.     (See  Cutty 
SiooL) 

Stop;   a  word  applied  by  violin  and 
violoncello  performers  to  that  pressure  of 
the  stringa  by  which  they  are  brought  in- 
to contact  with  the  finger-board,  and  by 
which  the  pitch  of  the  note  is  determined. 
Hence  a  string,  when  so  pressed,  is  said  to 
he  stopped. — Stop  of  an  organ;  a  collection 
of  pipes  similar  m  tone  and  quality,  which 
run  through  the  whole,  or  a  great  part,  of  the 
compassofthe  instrument  In  a  greatorgan, 
the  stops  arc  numerous  and  multifarious. 
Stop-Laws.    (See  Execution.) 
Sto&ax  ;  a  ffum-resin,  obtained  by  in- 
riaons  in  the  ixranches  of  a  ^mall  tree 
isiyrax  qffidnaluV  which  grows  wild  in  the 
countries  about  the  Mediterranean.     The 
leaves  are  alternate,  oval,  petiolate,  green 
above,  whitish  and  downy  beneath,  re- 
sembling those  of  the  quince.    The  flow- 
ers are  disposed  in  racemes,  white,  and 
very  much  resemble  those  of  the  orange. 
The  firuit  is  whitish  and  downy,  juiceless, 
and  contains  one  or  two  angular  nuts. 
The  storax  of  commerce  is  chiefly  ob- 
tained fiom  Asiatic  Turkey.  It  has  a  fra- 
grant odor,  and  an   agreeable,    slightly 
nungent,  and  aromatic  taste;   is  stimu- 
lant, and  in  some  degree    expectorant 
Formerly  it  was  much  emploved  in  med- 
icine, but  now  is   littie  used,  except  in 
perflimes.     Benzoin  is  a  gum-resin,  ob- 
tained, in  a  similar  manner,  fiiom  a  species 
of  ghfrax^  growing  wild  in  the  East  In- 
dies.   We  have  three  species  of  s^ax 
m  the  southern  jMirts  of  the  U.  States. 

Stork  {ciconia).  These  tall  and  state- 
ly birds  are  easily  distinguished  finm  the 
henms  by  the  small  moutii,  the  angle  not 
reaching  beyond  the  eyes,  as  with  the 
last ;  the  beak  is  also  destitute  of  the  na- 
sal furrow,  but  is  similar  in  other  respects, 
is  straight,  lon^,  pointed,  and  compressed. 
Most  of  them  innabit  the  eastern  conti- 
nent,  especially  between  the  tropics. 
Soutii  America  is  not  altogether  destitute 
of  them ;  but  we  have  none  in  the  U. 
States.  They  walk  slowly,  with  measur- 
ed steps ;  but  their  flight  is  powerful  and 
long  continued.  They  have  no  voice,  but 
produce  a  clattering  vrith  their  bills,  by 
striking  the  mandibles  together.  Their 
food  consists  of  fish,  reptiles,  small  quad- 
rupeds, worms,  end  insects.  The  com- 
2* 


mon  stork  of  Europe  (C.  alba)  is  about 
four  feet  in  length,  from  the  tip  of  the 
beak  to  the  extremity  of  the  nails.  The 
prevailing  color  of  the  plumage  is  white, 
with  some  black  about  the  wmgs.  It  is 
found  throughout  the  ^eater  part  of  Eu- 
rope, but  passes  the  wmter  in  Africa.  It 
takes  up  its  residence  and  breeds  in  the 
midst  of  cities,  and  is  every  where  pro- 
tected, as  it  renders  important  services  in 
destroying  noxious  animals.  Among  the 
ancients,  to  kill  them  was  considered  a 
crime,  which,  in  some  places,  was  pun- 
ished even  with  death ;  and,  like  the 
ibis,  this  burd  became  an  object  of  wor- 
ship. The  stork  is  remarkable  for  its 
great  affection  towards  its  young,  but  es- 
pecially for  its  attention  to  its  parents  in 
old  age.  The  gigantic  stork,  or  adjutant- 
of  Bengal  (C  argala)^  is  a  celebrated  bird, 
very  common  about  tiie  mouths  of  the 
Ganges,  and  even  in  the  streets  of  Cal- 
cutta, where  it  is  protected  by  law,  as 
also  in  other  parts  of  the  East  In- 
dies. It  is  stoutly  framed,  and  the  ex- 
treme length  is  nearly  seven  feet.  .  The 
head  and  neck  are  destitute  of  feathers, 
and  covered  with  a  reddish  and  callous 
ddn  ;  and  from  the  middle  of  the  latter 
hangs  a  fleshy  appendage.  The  bill  is 
enormously  large.  It  hves  on  reptiles, 
fish,  &c.,  and  even  on  quadrupeds,  whose 
bones  it  breaks  previously  to  swallowing. 
In  captivity  its  gluttony  is  extreme. 

Storr,  Gottiob  Christian,  doctor  of  the- 
ology, consistorial  counsellor  and  first 
minister  to  the  court  at  Stuttgart,  was 
born,  in  1746,  at  Stutt^rt,  where  he  died 
in  1805.    Storr  was  distinguished  for  his 

Sious  life,  and  faithful  fiilfilment  of  his 
uties  as  professor  of  theology  and  preach- 
er at  Tiibmgen,  as  well  as  for  his  great 
learning,  exhibited  in  various  works, 
among  which  are  his  Observations  on  the 
Syriac  Translations  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  1772,  and  on  the  Arabian  Gos- 
pels, in  1775,  both  in  German ;  Ohaerva- 
tiones  ad  Analogiam  et  Syntaxin  Hebrakam 
pertinentes  (1779);  his  Commentary  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  liis  learned 
treatise  On  the  true  Object  of  Christ's 
Death  (2d  ed.  Tiibingen,  1809);  On  the 
Object  of  the  Evangelical  History,  and  the 
Epistles  of  John  (1786) ;  New  Defence  of 
the  Revelation  of  John  (1783),  the  Dis- 
seriaiiones  in  Apocabfpsis  quadam  Loca 
belonging  to  it,  and  his  Dodrina  Christi- 
an(B  Pars  iheoret,  t  »acr.  Lit.  repetita  (1793). 
Storthing;-  the  Norwegifgi  diet  (from 
mngy  assembly,  and  «for,  great,  elevated). 
The  citizens  qualified  to  vote  choose 
electors,  who  from  anriong  themselves  or 
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their  conatitueiitB,  select  the 
thres,  whose  number  b  not  to  Be  under 
seventy-five,  nor  above  one  hundred.  A 
member  of  the  iioHhing  must  be  thirty 
years  old ;  must  have  resided  ten  years  in 
the  realm ;  must  hold  no  office,  civil  or 
military ;  must  not  be  attached  to  the  court, 
nor  receive  a  pension.  Gtoerally  the 
sioriMng  is  held  every  third  year,  at  the 
beginning  of  February,  in  the  capital, 
Christiania.  After  the  storthing  is  open- 
ed by  the  king  or  his  deputy,  it  chooses 
one  fourth  part  of  its  members  to  form  the 
iogtkinf:  the  other  three  fourths  form  the 
oSdtfhxng,  Each  thing  holds  its  sessions 
separately,  and  with  open  doora,  and  the 
debates  are  published,  unless  a  resolution 
to  the  contrary  be  passed.  The  storthing 
is  authorized  to  moke  and  abolish  laws; 
to  impose  taxes ;  open  loans ;  see  that  the 
finances  are  properlv  administered ;  grant 
the  civil  list,  &c.  The  government  pro- 
tocols, and  all  public  papers,  including 
treaties  with  foreign  powers,  must  be  laid 
before  them,  the  secret  articles  only  ex- 
cepted, and  these  must  not  be  contrary  to 
the  public  ones ;  it  may  summon  any  body 
before  it,  except  the  kinj;  and  viceroy; 
and  it  confers  naturalization.  Laws  are 
proposed  fai  the  odeMdiuTjhy  its  mem- 
ners,  or  by  a  counsellor  of  state :  if  they 

K  there,  tliey  go  to  the  logthing.  The 
is  to  sign  the  bills,  or  to  decline  so 
doing.  If  a  hill,  twice  rejected  by  the 
king,  is  adopted  without  alteration  by  a 
MnL  regular  itorthmg^  it  becomes  a  law, 
even  without  the  kin^s  sanction.  In  this 
manner  nobility  was  iSwlished  in  Norway. 
Stosch,  Philip,  baron  von,  a  distin- 
guished numismatist,  bom  1091,  at  CiJuB- 
trin,  in  Germany,  studied  at  Frankfort  on 
the  Oder,  and  was  designed  for  the  ec- 
clesiastical profession;  but  his  taste  led 
him  to  devote  his  time  to  numismatics.  In 
1706,  he  visited  Jena,  Dresden,  Leipsic, 
and  other  places  in  Germany,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  cabinets  of  medals  and 
antiquities.  In  1710,  the  Dutch  states- 
man Fagel  employed  him  on  a  mission 
to  Enghmd,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  sb*  Hans  Sloaue,  lords  Pembroke, 
Winchelsea,  Carteret,  and  other  virtuosL 
In  1714,  he  went  to  Rome ;  and,  returning 
to  Germany,  he  engaged  in  collecting  oth- 
er antiques,  particululy  engraved  gems. 
At  Augsburg  he  discovered  the  celebrat- 
ed «  Peuiinger  TaJUe^  (q.  v.)  He  was  af- 
terwards English  resident  at  Kome,  for  the 
purpose  of  deserving  the  conduct  of  the 
Pretender  and  his  adherents.  This  post 
becoming  hazardous  after  the  accession 
of  pope  ClemeDt  XII,  who  fevored  the 
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Stuarts,  baron  Stosch  withdrew  to  Flor- 
ence, where  he  died  in  1757.  His  collec- 
tions, and  especially  those  of  cameos  and 
engraved  gems,  were  peculiarly  valuable. 
A  catalogue  of  the  latter  was  drawn  up 
by  Windtelmamu  The  baron  himaelF 
published  two  volumes  of  plates,  repre^ 
senting  his  gems,  engraved  by  Picart  and 
Schweikart 
Stovxs.  Stoves  differ  fifom  fire-plaoea 
,.  V.)  by  enck)sing  the  fire  so  as  to  ex- 
J'ude  it  nrom  sight,  the  beat  hemf  given 
out  through  the  material  of  which  the 
stove  is  composed.  The  common  Hol- 
land stove,  or  which  we  have  an  almost 
infinite  variety  of  modifications,  is  an  iron 
box,  of  an  oblong  square  form,  intended 
to  stand  in  the  middle  of  a  room.  The 
air  is  admitted  to  the  fire  through  a  small 
opening  in  the  door,  and  the  smoke  passes 
oflT  through  a  narrow  fimnel.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  stove  are,  1.  that,  be- 
ing insulated,  and  detached  fit>m  the  walls 
of  the  room,  a  greater  part  of  the  heat 
uroduced  bv  the  combustion  is  saved. 
The  radiated  heat  being  thrown  into  the 
walls  of  the  stove,  thev  beccMne  hot,  and, 
in  their  turn,  radiate  heat  on  all  odes  to 
the  room.  The  conducted  heat  is  also  re- 
ceiif%d  by  successive  portions  of  the  air  of 
the  room,  which  pass  in  contact  with  the 
stove.  2.  The  air  being  made,  as  in  fiir- 
naces,  to  pass  through  the  fuel,  a  very- 
small  supply  is  sufilcient  to  keep  up  the 
combustion,  so  that  little  need  be  taken 
out  of  the  room.  3.  The  smoke,  bein^ 
confined  by  the  cavity  of  the  stove,  cannot 
easily  escape  into  the  room,  and  may  be 
made*  to  pass  oflTby  asmall  funnel,  which, 
if  siifficientiy  thin  and  cbrcuitous,  may 
cause  the  smoke  to  part  with  a  great  por- 
tion of  its  heat,  before  it  leaves  the  apart- 
ment These  circumstances  render  the 
Holland  stove  one  of  the  most  powerfiil 
means  we  can  employ  for  keepmg  up  a 
regular  and  efiectual  heat,  with  a  sauXH 
expense  of  fiieL  The  disadvantages  of 
these  stoves  are,  that  houses  containing 
them  are  never  well  ventilated,  but  that 
the  same  air  remains  stagnant  in  a  room 
for  a  great  length  of  time.  A  dryness  of 
the  air  is  also  produced,  which  is  oppres- 
sive to  most  persons,  so  that  it  often  be- 
comes necessary  to  place  an  open  vessel 
of  water  on  the  stove,  the  evaporation  of 
which  may  supply  moisture  to  the  atmos- 
phere. Stoves  are  very  usefiil  in  lam 
rooms,  which  are  firequented  oocafflonamr, 
but  not  inhabited  constantiy;  as  hads^ 
churches,  &c  In  cold  countries,  where 
it  is  desirable  to  obtain  a  comfortable 
warmth,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  other 
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fwmmnfi  alovcB  have  been  introduced,  to 
Roder  them  more  powerful,  and  their 
heat  more  effectual.  The  Swedish  and 
RuBflian  stoves  are  small  furnaces^  with  a 
Teiy  circuitous  smoke  flue.  In  principle, 
they  resemble  a  common  stove,  with  a 
fiinnel  bent  round  and  round,  until  it  has 
performed  a  great  number  of  turns  or  rev- 
olutions, befi>re  it  enters  the  chimney.  It 
differs,  however,  in  being  wholly  enclosed 
in  a  large  box  of  stone  or  brick  work, 
whirh  is  interBected  with  air  pipes.  In 
operation,  it  communicates  beat  more 
Nowly,  being  longer  in  becoming  hot,  and 
also  slower  in  becoming  coki,  than  the 
common  stove.  Russian  stoves  are  usu- 
ally provided  with  a  damper,  or  valve,  at 
top^  which  is  used  to  close  the  funnel  or 
passage,  when  the  smoke  has  ceased  to 
ascend.  Its  operation,  however,  is  biffhly 
pernicious,  since  burning  coals,  ^en 
tbey  have  ceased  to  smoke,  always  give 
out  carbonic  acid  in  large  quantities^ 
which,  if  it  does  not  escape  up  chimney, 
must  deteriorate  the  air  of  the  apartment, 
and  render  it  unsafe. 

Cdlar  iStooM  and  Mr  Flue$*  Such  is 
the  tendency  of  heated  or  rarefied  air  to 
ascend,  that  buildings  may  be  effectu^Iv 
warmed  by  air  flues  communicating  with 
stoves  in  the  cellar,  or  any  part  of  the 
boikiing  below  that  to  be  warmed.  A 
large  suite  of  apartments  may  be  suffi- 
ciently heated  in  this  way  by  a  single 
stove.  Tbe  stove,  for  this  purpose,  should 
be  of  a  kind  best  adapted  to  communicate 
beat  It  should  be  entirely  enclosed  in  a 
detached  brick  chamber,  the  wall  of  which 
should  be  douUe,  that  it  may  be  a  better 
noo-conductor  of  heat.  The  space  be* 
tween  the  brick  chamber  and  stove  should 
not  exceed  an  inch.  In  the  apparatus  of 
the  Derfoyshune  and  Wakefield  infinna- 
ries,  which  has  been  imitated  in  this 
coontiy,  the  whole  of  the  air  is  repeated- 
ly conducted,  bjr  numerous  pipes,  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  stove  and  its  cockle. 
For  the  suf^ly^  of  fuel,  the  same  door 
winch  opens  mto  the  chamber,  should 
open  also  into  the  stove,  that  there  may 
never  be  any  communication  with  the  aw 
of  the  oeUar.  A  cuirent  of  external  air 
should  be  brought  down  by  a  separate 
passage,  .and  dcuvered  under  the  8u>ve. 
A  part  of  this  lur  is  adinitted  to  supply 
the  oombu8tk>n ;  the  rest  passes  upward 
in  the  cavity  between  the  hot  stove  and 
the  wan  of  the  brick  chamber,  and,  after 
beecoiing  thorou||hly  heated,  is  conducted 
through  passages  m  which  its  levity  causes 
it  to  ascend,  and  be  delivered  into  any 


iqMfftinent  of  tbe  house.  Difovntfamidi 
es  being  established  firom  tho  main  pM 
and  commanded  by  valves  or  shuttera,  ue 
hot  air  can  be  distributed  at  pleaoura  to 
any  one  or  more  rooms  at  a  time.  This 
plan  is  very  usefiil  in  laqgpe  buildingB,8Ucli 
as  manufactories,  hoopitals,  &c.,  on  ac- 
count of  the  ftcility  with  which  the  same 
stove  may  be  made  to  warm  the  whole, 
or  any  part  of  them.  The  advantage  of  a 
long  vertical  drausht  enables  us  to  estab- 
lish a  more  forcible  current  of  worm  air. 
The  rooms,  while  they  are  heated,  are  a^ 
so  ventilated,  for  the  air  which  is  contun- 
ually  brought  in  by  the  warm  pipes,  dis- 
places that  which  was  previously  in  the 
room,  and  the  air  blows  out  at  the  crev- 
ices and  key-holes,  instead  cf  blowing  in, 
as  it  does  m  rooms  with  common  fire- 
places. (See  Bigefow's  Tuknologu^  dd 
ed.1839.) 

Stow,  John ;  an  English  historiaa  and 
antiquary,  bom  about  1525,  in  LondoiL 
His  father,  a  taiW,  brought  him  up  to  his 
own  business;  but  his  mind  early  took 
a  bent  towards  antiquarian  researches. 
About  the  year  1560,  be  formed  the  de- 
sign of  composing  the  annals  of  English 
history,  for  tbe  completion  of  which  he 
quitted  his  trade.  For  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining records,  charters,  and  other  doc-  ' 
uments,  he  travelled  on  foot  to  several 
public  establishments,  and  purchased  old 
nooks,  manuscripts,  and  parchments,  until 
he  had  made  a  valuable  collection.  Being 
thought  to  be  favorable  to  the  an<»ent  re- 
li^on,  an  information  was  laid  against 
him,  in  1568,  as  a  suspicious  person,  who 
possessed  many  dangerous  books.  The 
bishop  of  London  accordingly  ordered  an 
investigation  of  his  study,  in  which,  of 
course,  were  found  many  popish  books 
among  the  rest ;  but  the  resiut  has  not 
been  recorded.  Two  years  afterwards, 
an  unnatural  brother,  having  defrauded 
him  of  his  goods,  sought  to  tuce  away  his 
lifo  by  preforring  one  hundred  and  forty 
articles  against  lutn,  before  the  ecclesias- 
tical commission ;  but  he  was  acquitted. 
He  had  previously  printed  his  first  work, 
entitled  a  Summarie  of  the  Englyshe 
Chronicles,  compiled  at  the  instance  of 
Dudley,  afterwards  earl  of  Leicester, 
which  was  published  in  1565,  and  after- 
wards continued  by  Esmond  Howes,  who 
printed  several  editions.  He  contributed 
to  the  improvement  of  the  second  edition 
of  Holinshed,  in  1587,  and  gave  correc- 
tions and  notes  to  two  editions  of  Chau- 
cer. At  length,  in  1596^  appeared  his 
Survey  of  London,  tbe  work  on  which 
he  had  been  so  longemptoyed,  and  which 
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camo  to  a  second  edition  during  his  life- 
time. He  was  very  anxious  to  publish  his 
large  chronicle,  or  history  of  England,  but 
livMl  only  to  print  an  abstract  of  it,  entitled 
Flores  lEstoriantmj  or  Annals  of  Eng- 
land. From  his  papers,  Howes  publish- 
ed a  foUo  volume,  entitled  Stow's  Chron- 
icle, i/iiiich  does  not,  however,  contain  the 
whole  of  the  larger  woik,  which  he  had 
left,  transcribed  fi>r  the  press,  and  which  is 
said  to  have  fidlen  into  the  possession  of 
sir  Sjrmonds  Dewes.  A  license  was  grant- 
ed hun  by  James  I,  ^  to  repair  to  church- 
es or  other  places,  to  receive  the  charita- 
ble benevolence  of  well-disposed  people," 
in  the  sevent}-  -eighth  year  of  his  age.  He 
died,  afflicted  by  poverty  and  di»sase,  in 
1605,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Stow's  Sur- 
vey has  run  through  six  editions,  the  last 
in  1754,  with  considerable  additions,  and 
a  continuation  of  the  useful  lists. 

Stowe  ;  a  parish  in  Buckinghamshire, 
England,  two  miles  north-west  of  Buck- 
ingham, containmg  the  celebrated  seat, 
gitfden  and  pleasure-grounds  of  the  duke 
of  Buckingham.  The  house,  situated  on 
an  eminence  rising  from  a  lake,*  measures 
916  feet  from  east  to  west ;  the  saloon,  60 
feet  k>ng,  43  feet  broad,  and  56^  feet  higb, 
cost  nearly  60,000  dollars ;  the  state  draw- 
ing-room, 50  feet  by  32,  and  22  feet  higb, 
contains  a  collection  of  fine  pictures,  most- 
ly by  the  old  masters.  The  Ubrary  con- 
sists of  10,000  printed  volumes,  with  many 
valuable  manuscripts.  The  house  is  ap- 
proached through  a  Corinthian  arch,  60 
feet  high  by  60  wide.  The  gardens  com- 
prise four  hundred  acres  of  highly  deco- 
rated grounds.  Temples,  obelisks,  statues, 
grottoes,  &C.,  scattered  around  in  great 
profusion,  seem  to  realize  the  descriptions 
of  enchanted  gardens.  The  Elysian  fields, 
watered  by  a  small  rivulet,  issuing  from  a 
grotto,  and  emptying  into  a  lake,  contain 
the  figures  of  neroes,  poets  and  philoso- 
phers. In  the  temple  of  Ancient  Virtue,  a 
circular  building  of  the  Ionic  order, 
stand  the  statues  of  Homer,  Lycurgus, 
Socrates,  and  Epaminondas.  The  tem- 
ple of  British  worthies  contains  busts  of 
Shakspeare,  Milton,  Pope,  Newton,  Ba- 
con, Locke,  &c.  The  temple  of  Concord 
and  Virtue  is  a  handsome  building,  of  an 
oblong  shape,  surrounded  with  28  fluted 
Ionic  columns.  Lord  Cobham's  pillar  is 
a  colunm  115  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a 
statue.  The  Gothic  temple,  a  triangular 
building,  with  a  tower  at  each  end,  is 
richly  adorned  with  old  painted  glass. 

Stowell,  lord.  Sir  William  Scott, 
who  was  created  baron  Stowell  in  1821,  is 
the  elder  brother  of  lord  Eldon  (q.  v.). 


and  was  bom  at  Newcastle,  in  1745.  Hb* 
father,  a  respectable  proprietor  of  coal 
mines  there,  determined  to  train  him  to 
his  own  business.  But  the  talents  and 
eager  inclination  for  study,  manifested  by 
the  youn^  man,  finally  induced  his  fitther 
to  send  him  to  Oxford,  where,  after  tak> 
ing  his  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law,  he 
was  appointed  Camden  professor  of  his 
tory.  His  lectures  there  sained  him  rep* 
utation ;  and,  in  1779,  he  left  the  univer- 
sity, and  entered  upon  the  study  of  eccle- 
siastical law.  *  His  practice  in  the  spiritu- 
al courts  soon  became  extensive,  and  rais- 
ed him,  in  1788,  to  the  post  of  king's  ad- 
vocate-general :  he  was  at  the  same  time 
knighted.  In  1799,  he  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty, 
which  post  he  resigned  a  few  yeare  ago. 
(See  Commercial  Law.]'  Sir  William 
Scott  entered  pariiament  m  1792,  and  con- 
tinued to  represent  the  univerei^r  of  Ox- 
ford, in  that  body,  fix>m  1802  till  he  was 
summoned  to  the  house  of  peers,  in  1821. 

Strabo,  a  distinguished  Greek  geog- 
rapher, was  born  at  Amasia,  ui  Cappa- 
docia,  about  19  A.  D.,  studied  rhetoric  and 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  after- 
wards embraced  the  Stoic  doctrines.  He 
travelled  through  Greece,  Italy,  Eg}'pt, 
and  Asia,  endeavoring  to  obtain  the  most 
accurate  information  in  re^rd  to  the 
geography,  statistics  and  political  condi- 
tions of  the  countries  which  he  visited. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown.  His 
great  geographical  work,  in  seventeen 
books,  contains  a  full  account  of  the  man- 
ners and  governments  of  diflerent  people : 
his  materials  were  derived  fi'om  his  own 
observations  and  inquiries,  or  from  the 
geographical  works  of  Hecatieus,  Artemi- 
dorus,  Eudoxius,  and  Eratosthenes,  now 
lost,  and  the  writings  of  historians  and 
poets.'  His  work  is  invaluable  to  us.  The 
last  editions  are  those  of  Siebenkees  (con- 
tinued by  Tzschucke,  but  not  completed, 
Leipsic,  1796— 1811, 7  vols.)  and  of  Coray 
(4  vols.,  Paris,  1819.)  Those  of  Casau- 
bon  (1620,  fol.)  and  Almeloveen  (^Amster- 
dam, 1707, 2  vols.,  fol.)  are  also  highly  es- 
teemed. 

Strada,  Famianus;  an  Italian  histo- 
rian, and  elegant  writer  of  modem  Latin 
poetry,  bom  at  Rome,  in  1572.  He  enter- 
ed into  the  society  of  the  Jesuits  in  1592, 
and  became  professor  of  rhetoric  at  the 
Roman  college,  where  he  resided  till  his 
death,  in  1649. .  His  most  femoiis  works 
are  a  History  of  the  Wars  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, in  Latin,  and  Prciusiones  Jlcade- 
micitj  which  have  been  repeatedly  pub- 
lished.   In  one  of  these  prolusions,  he  has 
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iBliodiieed  iagoiioufl  inatttioDs  of  the 
itf  le  of  the  moBt  celebrated  Roman  poetii 
of  w^hich  there  are  many  traDslatiofiB,  in* 
eluding  those  publiahea  by  Addjaoo,  in 
the  Guardian. 

Stbafford,  air  Thomas  Weotworth, 
ear)  of^  au  eminent  minister  and  statesman, 
was  the  eldest  aon  of  sir  William  Went- 
worth,  of  an  ancient  family  in  Yorkshire. 
He  was  bom  in  London,  in  1593,  and  enter- 
ed of  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge.  After 
feaving  the  university,  be  travelled,  and,  on 
hja  return,  received  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood.   The  death  of  his  &ther,  in  1614, 
gave  him  possession  of  a  large  fortune; 
and  be  was  soon  after  af^inted  ctutof 
rmhUorum  of  the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire, 
in  lieu  of  mr  John  Savile.    In  1621|  he 
vras  chosen  member  of  parliament   for 
the  county  of  York ;  and  when  Charles  I 
asserted  that  the  commons  enjoyed  no 
nrfats  but  by  royal  permission,  sir  Thomas 
Weotworth,  already  distinguished  for  abil- 
ity, strenuously  called  upon  the  house  to 
maintain  that  their  privOeffes  were  riffhts 
by  inhmtance.    In  1622,  he  lost  his  first 
infe,  of  the  noble  fiunily  of  Clifford,  and 
in  1625,  married  Arabella,  second  daugh- 
ter of  Holies,  earl  of  Clare.    On  the  con- 
vening of  the  new  parliament,  in  the 
same  year,  he  was  one  of  the  mx  popular 
members  who  were  prevented   serving 
their  countnr  in  that  assembly,  by  being 
appointed  uierifli  for   their   respectite 
eoontiea.    He  submitted  to  this  arbitrary 
act  in  silence ;  and,  soon  after,  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  alarmed  at  the  messures 
taken  against  him  in  parliament,  made  him 
overtinnes,  which  proved  ineftectual,  and 
the  fiivorite  revenged  himself  by  obliging 
him  to  restore  his  office  of  ctuios  roS(2(H 
non  to  sir  John  Savile.    When  Charles, 
among  other  expedients  for  raising  money, 
had  recourse  to  a  forced  general  loan, 
Wentworth  refused  to  pay  nis  contribu- 
tion, and  was  first  imprisoned  in  the  Mar- 
ababea,  and  then  confined  to  a  range  of 
two  miles  round  the  town  of  Dartford. 
This   restraint  was,  however,  removed 
when  it  became  necessaiy  to  sunmion  a 
new  parliament,  in  1628 ;  and  he  again  took 
hai  seat  for  Yorkshire,  and  became  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  advocates  of  the 
petition  of  right    As  he  had  now  proved 
the  strength  of  his  abilities,  high  terms 
were  ofiered  him  by  the  court,  which  he 
finallv  accepted ;  and,  in  16S8,  he  was  cre- 
ated baron  Wentworth,  and  some  months 
afterwards  a  viscount  and  privy-counsel- 
kir,  and  on  the  resignation  of  lord  Scrope, 
nominated  president  of  the  north.    The 
i  of  Buckingham,  soon  after, 


fireed  him  from  a  powwihl  eneniy  at 
court,  and  he  beoame  so  influential  in  the 
king's  coimcil^that  his  powers  in  the  four 
Qoithem  counties,  over  which  he  presid- 
ed, became  enormous ;  and  his  commis- 
sion contained  fifty-eight  instructions,  of 
of  which  scarcely  one  did  not  exceed  or 
violate  the  common  law.  In  the  exercise 
of  this  authority,  he  displaved  equal 
haughtiness,  impetuosity,  and  ability,  and, 
by  his  strictness  in  levying  exactions,  in- 
creased the  revenue  in  his  district  to  ftNir 
or  five  times  the  previous  amount  Hav- 
ing assiduously  cultivated  the  friendship 
of  archbishop  Laud,  he  was  selected  w 
that  prelate  toproceed  to  Ireland,  as  lord- 
deputy,  in  16a2.  He  greatly  improved 
the  state  of  the  counory,  noth  as  regarded 
law,  revenue,  and  trade  (the  mannfoe- 
ture  of  linen  being  of  his  own  creation)  j 
but,  at  the  same  time,  nothing  could  be 
more  arbitrary  than  his  system  of  govern- 
ment, it  being  his  boast  that  he  twd  ren- 
dered the  king  as  absolute  in  Ireland  ^  as 
any  prince  in  the  whole  worid  could  be.** 
On  the  first  symptoms  of  resistance  to 
the  royal  authority,  he  counselled  the 
strongest  measures ;  and  after  the  failure 
of  the  king's  first  expedition  against  Scot- 
land, he  was  sent  for  from  Ireland,  and 
created  earl  of  Strafibrd,  and  knight  of 
the  garter.  He  returned  with  the  fuH  title 
of  lord  lieutenant,  with  a  view  to  gain 
subsidies  and  troops,  in  which  he  Hilly 
succeeded ;  and,  agam  repairing  to  Eng- 
land,  took  the  command  in  the  north,  but 
found  himself  obliged  to  retire  before 
the  Scottish  army,  and  retreat  to  York. 
Charies  was  now  by  his  necessities  oblig- 
ed to  call  the  long  parliament ;  on  which 
Strafilbrd,  awarejof  the  enmity  which  he 
had  inspired  among  the  popular  leaders, 
vrished  to  return  to  his  government ;  but 
the  king,  hoping  that  his  great  talents 
would  TO  serviceable,  encouraged  him  by 
a  solemn  promise  that  *'not  a  hair  of 
his  head  should  be  touched  by  pariia- 
ment"  Straftbrd's  apprehensions  were 
well  founded.  The  very  first  movement 
of  the  j>arty  opoosed  to  arbitraiy  power, 
was  to  impeach  nim  of  high  treason,  with 
which  charge  Pym  app^ired  at  the  bar 
of  the  house  of  lords,  November  18, 1640. 
The  articles  of  impeachment,  at  first  nine 
in  number,  were  afterwards  increased  to 
tvrenty-etght,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  convict  him  of  an  attempt  to  subvert 
the  ftmdamental  laws  of  the  countiy.  As 
in  the  case  of  Laud,  it  was  easy  to  prove 
that  he  acted  as  a  friend  and  promoter  of 
arbitrary  measures,  but  not  to  substan- 
tiate any  particular  fact  to  justify  a  capital 
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charge.  Although  treated  with  the  ex- 
treme of  legal  rigor,  and  debarred  the'  as- 
sistauce  of  counsei,  his  own  great  abilities 
and  force  of  mind  supplied  everv  defi- 
ciency;  "And  never  man,"  says  White- 
lock,  the  chairman  of  the  impeaching 
committee,  ^  acted  such  a  part,  on  such  a 
theatre,  with  more  wisdom,  consistency 
and  eloquence,  or  with  greater  reason, 
judgment  and  temper."  His  defence,  in- 
deed, was  so  strong,  that  the  original  im- 
peachment was  deserted,  for  the  unjusti- 
fiable proceeding  of  a  bill  of  attainder. 
The  bill  passed  by  a  great  majority ;  and 
8o  great  was  the  animosity  borne  towards 
him,  that  the  house  of  lords  yraa  intimi- 
dated into  compliance.  The  king,  who 
had  imprudently  endeavored  to  stop  the 
bill  by  his  personal  interference,  had  not 
sufficient  firmness  to  redeem  the  pledge 
of  safety  which  he  had  previously  given, 
but  yielded  to  tlie  advice  of  his  counsel- 
lors, backed  by  a  letter  from  Strafford 
himself,  who  urged  him,  for  his  own  safe- 
ty, to  ratify  the  bill.  This  act  has  the  sem- 
blance of  being  truly  heroical ;  yet  it  is 
probable  that  be  did  not  think  that  the 
king  would  have  been  swayed  by  it,  since, 
being  assured  of  the  fatal  truth,  he  lifted 
bis  eyes  to  heaven,  and,  with  his  hand  on 
his  heart,  exclaimed,  "  Put  not  your  trust 
in  princes,  nor  in  the  sons  of  men ;  for  in 
them  there  is  no  salvation."  His  cond  uct, 
from  this  time  to  bis  execution,  was  in 
the  highest  degree  composed  and  noble. 
At  the  scaffold,  he  addressed  the  people, 
expressing  entire  resiniation  to  his  fate, 
and  asserting  the  good  intention  of  his  ac- 
tions, however  misrepresented.  He  fell 
hi  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  lament- 
ed by  some,  admired  by  more,  and  leaving 
behind  a  memorable  but  certainly  not  an 
unspotted  name.  The  parliament,  not 
long  afler  his  death,  mitigated  his  sen- 
tence as  regarded  his  children ;  and  in  the 
succeeding  reign,  his  attainder  was  re- 
versed. He  married  three  times,  and,  by 
his  second  wife,  lefl  an  onlv8on,and  sev- 
eral daughters.  (See  Maccbarmid's  Ldvts 
of  British  StatMmen,) 

Stralsuivd  ;  a  town  of  Prussian  Pom- 
erania,  capital  of  a  government  of  the 
same  name,  formerly  capital  of  Swedish 
Pomerania,  on  a  strait  which  separates  the 
island  of  Rugen  fi*om  the  main  land  ;  120 
miles  east  of  Hamburg;  Ion.  13°  32' 
E.;lat.54°19'N.  population,  15,800.  It 
has  a  safe  and  capacious  harbor,  admit- 
ting ships  of  fifleen  feet  draught.  It  was 
formerly  one  of  the  principal  Hanse 
towns.  (See  Hansa,]  It  has  considera- 
ble txadc.   Ck>m  is  the  principal  article  of 


export,  of  which  there  are  sometimes 
shipped  from  30  to  40,000  quarters.  It 
contains  a  government  house,  town  liouse^ 
public  library,  &c.  The  aspect  is  gloomy, 
the  streets  narrow,  the  houses  low,  buUt 
of  brick,  and  remarkable  for  being  point- 
ed at  the  ^op.    (See  Pomeroma.) 

Stramonium  (sometimes  called  James- 
town-weed),  a  species  of  datura^  is  no^w 
common  in  waste  places  throughout  the  U. 
States,  as  well  as  in  Europe.    It  belongs 
to  the  8olane<t,  the  same  natural  famiTy 
with  the  tobacco  and  nightshade,  and  am- 
ply sustains  the  poisonous  character  of  the 
tribe.  The  stem  is  herbaceous,  fleshy,  tivo 
or  three  feet  high,  and  branching,  furnished 
with  large  angular  and  dentate  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  large,  and  the  corolla  funnel- 
shaped.     All  parts  of  the  plant  exhale  a 
strong  and  nauseous  odor.    It  is  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  of  narcotic  poisons ; 
and  when  taken  internally,  produces  ver- 
tigo, torpor,  and  death.    Goats,  however, 
eat  it  with  impunity.     In  small  doses,  it 
has  been  employed  with  advantage    in 
convulsive  and  epileptic  affections;  and 
smoking  the  dried  leaves  has  proved  ben- 
eflcial  in  asthmatic  complaints. 

Strand  ;  a  street  in  London,  running 
from  Wf»tminster  to  London  proper.  It 
was  formerly  the  road  which  connected 
the  two  towns,  when  they  were  entirely 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  received  its 
name  from  its  position  along  the  Thames, 

Stransles  ;  a  disorder  which  attacks 
most  horses,  and  generally  between  the 
ages  of  three  and  five  years.  When 
strangles  occurs  in  the  stables,  and  now 
and  then  also  in  the  fleld,  it  proves  a  se- 
vere disease,  and  shows  itself  imder  the 
appearance'  of  a  cold,  with  cough,  sore 
throat,  swelling  of  the  glands  under  the 
jaws,  or  behind  and  under  the  ears. 
Sometimes  there  is  not  much  external 
swelling,  and  the  tumors  break  inwardly, 
and  nature  effects  a  cure.  At  others,  they 
break  outwardly,  and  sometimes  disperse. 
When  the  swelling  lingers,  poultices  are 
preferable  to  fomentations,  real  recom- 
mends blistering  the  part,  to  promote  sup- 
puration. The  horse  should  be  kept  very 
cool,  and  bran  mashes,  with  warm  water, 
should  be  his  principal  support,  unless 
the  complaint  last  long,  and  produce 
much  weakness,  when  malt  mashes  should 
be  substituted.  Bleeding  is  only  advisa- 
ble when  the  early  symptoms  are  violent 

Strappado  ;  a  barbarous  military  pun- 
ishment, now  abandoned.  It  consisted  in 
having  the  hands  of  the  offender  tied  be- 
hind his  back,  by  which  he  was  drawn 
to  a  certain  elevation,  by  a  rope,  and  then 
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kfl  to  nin  Buddeuly  towards  the  ground, 
wbeD,  being  stopped  -with  a  sudden  jerk, 
has  afaouldera  were  dislocated.  This  was 
ako  one  of  the  punishments  of  the  inqui- 
ation,  and'of  many  criminals  in  Italy. 

Strasburg  (ancieutiy  Argentoratum) ; 
a  city  of  France,  capital  of  Lower  Rhine, 
formerly  capital  of  Alsace,  situated  at  the 
conflux  of  the  Brusche  and  Ille,  half  a 
mile    west  of  the    Rhine  ;  Ion.  7^  45^ 
E. ;  lat.  4^  35^  N. ;  population,  50,000, 
uf   which     one    third    are    Protestants. 
It  is  an  ancient,  strong,  and  commercial 
city,    of  semicircular  form,  built  on   a 
plain,  and  divided  into  several  parts,  by 
canals,  over   which  are  several  bridges. 
The  houses  are  chiefly  of  a  red  stone,  lofty, 
but  often  heavy  and  inelegant,  built  after 
the  German  manner;  the  language  and 
cQstoms  of  a  majority  of  the  iuhfdiitants 
being  still  Grerman.    A  few  streets  are 
wide  and  straight,  but  most  of  them  are 
narrow.     The  fortifications  are  extensive, 
divided  into  the  old  and  new.    The  cita- 
dd  is  a  regular  pentagon,  lyin?  to  the  east, 
and  with  its  out-worSs  extending  almost 
to  the  Rhine.    Strasburg  is  a  bishop's  see, 
sod  contains  a  .cathedral,   six  Catholic 
churches,  seven  Lutheran,  and  one  Re- 
tormed,  two  hospitals,  two  theatres,  two 
public  hbraries,  ft  botanic  garden,  a  medi- 
cal school,  a  high  school,  a  royal  and  a 
Lutheisan  academy,  or  university.    The 
cathedral,   or  minster,  founded  \n  1015, 
and  not  completely  finished  till  1365,  is 
one  of  the  most  distingi/isbed  specimens 
of  Gothic  architecture  existing.    Its  tow- 
er, 474  feet  high,  is  ascended  by.  a  stair- 
way of  725  steps,  and  is  a  masterpiece  of 
arcMtecture,  being  built  of  hewn  stone, 
cut  with  such  nicety  as  to  give  it  at  a 
distance  some  resemblance  to  lace.    The 
tower  was  planned  and  begun  by  Erwin 
of  Steinbach,  after  whose  death,  in  1318, 
it  was  continued  by  his  brother  John. 
The  clock  is  also  a  masterpiece  of  mech- 
anism, for,  besides  the  hour  of  the  day, 
it  dcscnbes  the  motions  of  the  planets. 
Th0  Protestant  church  of  St.  Thomas 
contains  a  splendid  monument,  erected 
by  Louis  XV,  to  marshal  Saxe.  This  city 
is  famous  in  the  history  of  the  reforma- 
tion; and  the  two  principal   Protestant 
seminaries  in  France  are  at  Strasburg  and 
Montauban.     It  is  favorably  situated  for 
trade,  in  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  coun- 
try, the  Rhine  connecting  it  with  Swit- 
zeiiaod  on  the  one  side,  and  with  Nether- 
lands on  the  other.  The  exports  are  corn, 
flax,  hemp,  wine,  and  spirituous  liquors ; 
al«>  linen,    sail-cloth,  blankets,  carpets, 
hardware,  leather,  cott6n,  lace,  tobacco, 


and  snuff.  Guttenbeig  (q.  v.)  is  said  to 
have  invented  the  art  of  printing  at  Stras- 
burg, in  1436.  The  ancient  bishopric  of 
Strasburg,  in  Alsace,  lying  on  both  sidei 
the  Rhine,  has  been  secularized,  and  \a 
now  incorporated  with  France  and  Ba- 
den. (Sec^oce.)  It  contained  500  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  30,000  souls. 

Strat^ot  (from  the  Greek  vrpmnryim, 
military  command,  military  skill) ;  the 
art  and  science  of  leading  armies,  the  art 
of  conducting  military  operations;  a  branch 
of  military  science,  which  has  only  of  late 
been  treated  se|)arately,  and  in  a  certain 
sende  contradistinguishcMl  to  tactics,  which 
treats  of  the  mode  of  disposing  troops  for 
battle,  of  directing  them  diuring  its  con 
tinuance,  and  of  all  the  exercises,  anna, 
&c.,  necessary  to  fit  them  for  action. 
Some  writers  on  strategy  have  run  into 
extremes,  as  is  usual  in  treating  of  subjects 
whose  limits  have  not  been  settled.  B{i- 
low  (q.  v.),  for  instance,  has  attempted  to 
reduce  this  branch  of  the  military  art  to 
the  geometrical  calculation  of  angles, 
lines,  &c.,  in  his  Theory  of  Modem  War- 
fere — a  work  which  was  opposed  by  Hen- 
ry de  Jomini  (q.  v.)  and  otner  French  wri- 
ters. The  latter,  in  his  JVaiU  des  grandu 
OpiraJtions  Militaires,  avoids  B&Iow'b 
fauh  of  theorizing,  and  founds  his  views 
more  on  the  results  of  actual  ex|ierience, 
especially  on  the  campaigns  of  Fntderic 
the  Great  and  Napoleon,  but  falls,  in  his 
turn,  into  partial  views,  by  insisting 
constantly  on  the  principle  of  keeping 
forces  concentrated,  and  leading  them  by 
the  shortest  possible  way  to  meet  the 
enemy.  He  has  forgotten  that  all  armies 
arc  not  so  trained  for  battle  as  the  troops 
of  those  two  great  generals,  and  that  tne 
forte  of  all  generals  does  not  lie  in  the 
conduct  of  an  engagement.  His  theory 
of  internal  lines  of  operations,  therefore, 
though  correct  in  certain  cases,  cannot 
hold  good  so  universally  as  he  repre- 
sents. Though  the  principles  of  Bfilow 
will  never  be  adopted  in  their  whole  ex- 
tent, yet  he  did  considerable  service  to 
military  science,  bv  directing  attention  to 
what  is  now  called  strategy,  as  a  particu- 
lar branch.  To  the  wores  mentioned  in 
the  articles  BiUow  and  Jomini,  we  may 
add  the  archduke  Charles's  (q.  v.)  Prin- 
ciples of  Strateg}',  illustrated  by  the  De- 
scription of  the  Campaign  of  1796,  in 
Germany. 

STRATFoan  UPON  Avon  ;  a  town  in 
Warwickshire,  England,  upon  the  Ayon, 
ninety-four  miles  north-west  of  London, 
celebrated  as  the  birth-place  and  burial- 
place  of  Shakspeare.     The   house   in 
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wbkh  he  is  nid  to  have  been  born,  is  still 
shown ;  tbst  in  wliich  he  resided  aAer  his 
letum  to  Stratford,  and  died,  was  pulled 
down,  in  1759,  by  a  cleuyman  who 
bought  the  place  a  few  years  oeibre.  The 
same  person  cut  down  the  famous  mul- 
berry tree,  planted  by  Shakspeare.  The 
church  contains  the  monument  and  bust 
of  Shakspeare.  The  latter  was  oriflnnally 
cokuped  to  resemble  life,  and,  in  1793,  was 
painted  white,  by  order  of  Malone.  These 
coats  of  paint  have  much  disfigured  the 
characteristic  markings  of  the  bust.  This 
monument  was  erected  within  seven  years 
after  his  death,  and  contains  the  Latin  dis- 
tich cited  in  the  article  Shakspeare,  On 
the  grave-stone  beneath  are  the  following 
fines,  attributed  to  himself: 

Good  friendy  for  Jemu*  eake.  forbear 
To  di£g  the  dust  eocloased  here ; 
Blest  be  ibe  man  (bat  spares  these  stones, 
And  eortt  be  he  that  moves  my  bones. 

Strath,  in  Scotland,  is  generally  un- 
derstood to  mean  a  valley  broader  than  a 
dale  or  ^en,  which  receives  its  peculiar 
appellation  from  a  river  passing  through 
it,  as  SbraMfigiej  Strathspey^  &c^  or  some 
particular  characteristic,  as  Strathmore^ 
the  Great  Valley,  &c.,  which  traverses 
Scotland  on  the  south  side  of  the  Gram- 
pian mountains. 

Stratus.    (See  Chuda.) 

Straw.  In  the  manufactiuv  of  straw 
hats,  the  culms  of  several  kinds  of  grasses 
are  used.  The  Leghorn  straw  is  the 
culm  of  a  sort  of  wheat  sown  on  poor 
soils,  and  cut  green.  Rye  straw  is  much 
used  in  this  manufacture.  The  straw  is 
cut  at  the  joints ;  and  the  outer  covering 
being  removed,  it  is  sorted  of  equal  sizes, 
and  made  up  into  bundles  of  eight  or  ten 
inches  in  length,  and  a  foot  in  circum- 
ference^  They  are  then  to  be  dipped  in 
water,  and  shaken  a  little,  so  as  not  to  re- 
tain too  much  moismre :  the  bundles  are 
afterwards  to  be  placed  on  their  edges, 
for  the  purpose  of  bleaching,  in  a  box 
which  is  sufficiently  close  to  prevent  the 
evaporation  of  smoke.  In  the  middle  of 
die  box  is  an  earthen  dish,  containing 
brimstone,  broken  in  small  pieces :  this  is 
set  on  fire,  and  the  box  covered  over  and 
kept  in  the  open  air  several  hours.  It  is 
the  business  of  one  person  to  split  and 
select  the  straws  for  fifty  others,  who  are 
Inaiders.  The  splitting  is  done  by  a 
small  machine,  made  principally  of  wood. 
The  straws,  when  split,  are  termed  splints^ 
of  which  each  worker  has  a  certain 
quantity :  on  one  end  is  wrapped  a  luien 
doth,  and  they  are  held  under  the  arm, 


and  drawn  out  as  wanted, 
should  be  taught  to  use  their 
fingen  and  thumbs,  instead  of  the  lore- 
fin^rs,  which  are  often  reqiured  to 
assist  in  turning  the  splints,  and  thus 
much  fiieilitate  the  platting ;  and  they 
should  be  cautioned  against  wetting  the 
splints  too  much.'  The  finest  bats  are 
made  in  the  neighborhood  of  Leghorn, 
whence  they  are  exported  in  great  num- 
bers. The  Dimstable  manufactures  in  Bed- 
fordshire, England,  are  of  a  fine  quaiitjr. 
The  pifiitin^  of  straw  has  also  been  re- 
cently earned  on  very  extensively  in 
Norfolk  coimty,  Massachusetts,  and  the 
plait  is  of  excellent  quality.  In  the 
English  plait,  the  straws  are  flattened  in 
a  hand  mill,  previous  to  working ;  but  in 
the  Leghorn,  the  pressure  is  spplied  after 
the  plaiting  is  made. 

Strawberry  {Jragwriay    This  is  one 
of  the  most  wholesome  and  most  deliciouB 
of  our  finite.    The  pulp  is  light,  meltings 
and,  notwithstanding,  l>ut  little  watery, 
and  does  not  undergo  the  acetous  fer- 
mentation in  the  stomach.    It  exhales  a 
most  delightful  perfume,  and  the  flavor  is 
exquisite,    especially    immediately   after 
being  pluckeo  ftt>m  the  stem.    The  plant 
belong  to  tbe  natural  fiunily  rofdcee,  to- 
gether with  the  rose  and'raspbeny.    The 
root  gives   out   several    long,   slender, 
creeping  shoots,  which  take  root  at  inter- 
vals, and  form  so  many  new  stocks ;  the 
leaves  are  composed  of  three  leaflets,  sup- 
poned  on  a  long  foot-stslk,  which  is  pro- 
vided with  stipules  at  the  bsse.    From 
the  midst  of  the  leaves  arise  two  or  three - 
simple,  slender,  silky  stenis,  fipom  four  to 
six  mches  high,  and  terminated  by  a  few 
white  flowers,  disposed  in  a  sort  of  cor- 
ymb.    After  flowerinff,    the  receptacle 
mcreases,  acquires  a  pulpy  and  succulent 
consistence,  and  finally  a  red  color,  when 
the  strawberries  have  attained  maturity. 
The  strawberry  is  easily  cultivated,  and 
numerous  variedes  have  been  produced ; 
some  of  great  excellence  have  been  ob- 
tained recently.    It  forces  well,  and,  with 
a  little  trouble  in  choosing  i  succession 
of  sorts,  may  be  had  almost  every  month 
in  the  year.    An  open  situation,  and  rich, 
loamy  soil,  rather  strong,  is  required  fer 
most  varieties ;  and  from  their  large  mass 
of  foliage  and  flovrers,  they  must,  till  the 
fiuit  is  set,   have  copious  supplies  of 
water.    The  row  culture  is  most  con- 
venient, and   frequent  renewal  ensures 
vigorous  plants  and  large  fruit    A  pal- 
atable jam,  wine  and  vinegar  are  pre- 
pared from  strawberries;  wd  they  are 
sometimes  preserved  entire,  in  simp  or  in 
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vine.  BeridoB  the  cultivated  strawbeny, 
we  iMnre  a  wM  spedea,  common  in  meet 
parta  of  tlie  U.  Stales. 

SraxAJCs;  the  uniform  ranges  of  phnks 
on  the  bottom  or  ndes  of  a  ship,  or  the 
cominuationfl  of  planks  joined  by  the  ends 
ID  each  other,  and  reaching  finran  the 
stem,  which  Hmits  the  yeesei  forward,  to 
the  stem-nost  and  fashion-pieces,  which 
terminate  her  length  abaft 

SraKSTS,  PAvaiuEirT  of.    (See  Pave- 

Strkutz  (RussiBn,  «frte£a,  or  Hrekij 
guards) ;  the  life-guards  of  the  Russian 
czara,  until  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great. 
They  were  instituted  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  by  Ivan  Wasilie- 
witBch,  and  formed,  also,  the  standing 
in&ntiy  of  the  empire,  amounting,  some- 
times^ to  40/)00  men.  Their  numerous 
pririleges  and  their  frequent  insurrec- 
Dons  rendered  them  as  formidable  as  the 
Roman  pretorians  (q.  vX  or  the  Turk- 
ish janizifeiesL  (q.  v.)  reter  the  Great 
diasolFed  the  coipe  in  1697,  in  coose- 
<iu«ice  of  an  insurrection,  put  several 
moosands  to  death,  and  banished  the  rest 
10  Astrachan.  Having  been  guilty  of 
aome  disturbances  here,  the^  were  entire- 
ly dispersed  and  destroyed  m  1705. 

SraETTO  {EUdian)  signifies,  in  music, 
^t  the  movement  to  which  it  is  prefixed, 
is  to  be  performed  in  a  quick,  concise 


Strike  ;  a  measure  of  capacity,  con- 
tuning  four  pecks. 

Strike,  among  seamen,  is  a  word  vari- 
ooaly  used.  W^n  a  ship,  in  a  fight,  or 
on  meetine  with  a  ship  ot  war,  lets  dovm 
or  lowers  ner  top-sails  at  least  half-mast 
bigfa,  she  is  said  to. strikej  meaning  that 
ahe  yields,  or  submits,  or  pays  respect  to 
the  diip  of  war.  Also,  when  a  ship 
touches  ground  in  shoal  water,  she  Hrikes, 
And  when  a  top-mast  is  to  be  taken  down, 
the  word  of  command  is,  Strik€  the  top- 

STROOAifOFF ;  a  distinguished  Rusnan 
fiumly,  descended  from  a  merchant, 
Anika  Stroganofi^  who,  in  the  sixteenth 
ceDtmy,  resided  at  Solwytschevodzka, 
and  gave  rise  to  the  discovery  of  Siberia. 
The  czar  Ivan  granted  to  Jacob  and  Greg- 
ory Stroganoff  the  desert  country  along 
ifae  Kama,  from  Perm  to  the  Seiilwa  river, 
■nd  on  the  banks  of  the  Tschussowa. 
They  were  originally  fur-traders,  but,  to 
defend  tfaemsenres  agamst  the  Siberian 
and  Nogaian  robbers,  were  allowed  to 
boild  forts  and,  collect  troops.  They  also 
administered  justice^  suppressed  insur- 
feetkioB,  and,  in  fact,  nrotected  the  north- 
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east  of  Russia.  They  had  extended  the 
Moscovite  territory  to  the  chain  of  the 
Ural ;  and  when  the  Mongolian  conqueror 
of  Siberia,  KutschjiAn,  intended  to  destroy 
the  settlements  of  the  Stroganofb,  on  the 
Kama,  they  received.  May  90,  1574,  a 
grant  of  the  enemv's  country,  which  al- 
lowed them  to  settle  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tobol,  to  wage  vrar  with  Kutschjum,  and 
to  work  mines.  They  offbtsd  five  bands  of 
robbers,  commanded  by  revolted  Cossack 
hetxnanns,  employment  in  their  service, 
exhorting  them  to  give  up  their  dishonest 
mode  of  life.  Thus  the  Coasack  Jermack 
and  his  companions  were  induced  to 
leave  the  Wolara,  and,  being  joined  by 
many  additiontd  forces  collected  by  the 
Stroganofis,  entered  Siberia.  The  coun- 
try was  conquered  after  three  battles,  and 
the  taking  of  Kutschjum's  camp  by 
storm.  The  capital,  Sibir,  was  captured, 
October  26, 1581.  (See  the  ChwikU  tf 
the  ^trogtmoffs,  Muller's  History  of  Sibe- 
ria (in  Germanj,  and  Karamsin's  Higtcry 
of  IZiima.) — K  descendant  of  Anika, 
baron  Gregory  Stroganofij  since  1827  a 
member  of  the  council  of  the  Russian 
empire,  is^  proprietor  of  the  important  salt 
ana  iron  works  in  Perm,  established  by 
his  ancestors.  From  1805  to  1808,  he 
was  Russian  ambassador  at  Madrid  ; 
aflerwards  at  Stockholm,  and  in  the 
memorable  period  of  1821,  at  Constanti- 
nople, where  he  distinguished  himself  by 
talent,  firmness  and  humanity,  in  the  most 
critical  conjunctures,  and  labored  strenu- 
ously to  protect  the  Greeks  and  the 
Greek  church. 

STaOKE  OF  THE  SuiT  (cottjf  d/t  mMS\, 
When  the  direct  rays  of  tne  sun,  during 
the  hot  season  of  the  year,  are  allowed  to 
strike  for  f^>me  time  upon  the  skin,  an 
inflammation  is  product,  accompanied 
with  blisters  and  sharp  pains.  Afler  a 
fow  days,  the  inflammation  ceases,  and 
the  epidermis  peels  off.  If  the  head  is 
en)osed  to  the  sun,  the  brain  is  sometimes 
afiected  in  a  similar  manner.  The  blood 
collects  in  great  quantities,  the  vessels 
become  swollen,  the  face  and  eyes  appear 
red,  and  violent  pains  in  the  head  follow. 
A  feverish  heat  pervades  the  whole  body ; 
lethargy,  or  suflering  which  prevents 
sleep,  apoplexy,  with  or  without  extrava- 
sation of  blood,  or  an  inflammation  of  the 
blood  ensues,  and  often  terminates  fiitally. 
Exposure  by  sleeping  in  the  sun  is  par- 
ticulariy  dangerous. 
Stromboli.  (See  l^mi  Idandt,) 
STRone,  Caleb,  LL.  D.,  a  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  was  bom  in  1744,  at 
Northampton,  in  that  suite.    He  gradu- 
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•ted  at  Harvard  utiiTeraity,  in  1764,  and, 
after  studying  law,  commenced  its  prac- 
tice in  his  native  place.  In  the  begging 
of  the  revolution,  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  cause  of  liberty.  In  1775,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  safety,  and, 
the  following  year,  of  the  state  legislature. 
Of  the  conventicm  which  form^  a  con- 
stitution for  the  state  in  1779^  he  was  also 
a  member,  and,  on  the  organization  of  the 
government,  was  elected  a  senator.  Two 
years  afterwards,  he  was  oiiered  a  seat  on 
the  t»ench  of  the  supreme  court,  but 
declined  it.  In  1787,  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  convention  which  framed 
the  constitution  of  the  U.  States,  and 
Mkewise  of  the  state  convention  by  which 
it  was  adopted.  When  the  general  gov- 
ernment went  into  operation,  he  was 
chosen  ^  senator  in  congress.  In  1800, 
he  was  chosen  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
and  continued  in  that  station  for  seven 
consecutive  years.  In  1812,  he  was 
reelected  to  it,  and  retained  it  until  1816. 
He  then  retired  fix>m  public  life,  and  died 
in  November,  1820.  In  the  discharge  of 
all  the  various  functions  with  which  he  was 
Intrusted,  governor  Strong  was  distin- 
guished for  wisdom,  uprightness,  and 
patriotism,  whilst  he  possessed,  in  an 
eoually  eminent  degree,  the  virmes  adapt- 
'ed  especially  to  private  life.  He  was  an  ac- 
complished scholar,  jurist  and  statesman. 
Stkono  Beer.  (See  Brevnng,) 
Strontites  ;  a  peculiar  earth,  dis- 
covered in  1793,  and  thus  named  by 
doctor  Hope,  of  Edinburgh,  in  allusion 
to  its  having  been  first  noticed  in  a  mine- 
ral brought  from  Strontian,  in  Argyleshire. 
Klaproth  examined  the  mineral  the  same 
year,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  experi- 
ments of  doctor  Hope,  and  called  the 
earth  stiimtian.  Pure  strontites.  is  of  a 
grayish-white  color,  possesses  a  pungent, 
acrid  taste,  and,  when  powdered  m  a 
mortar,  the  dust  that  rises  irritates  the 
lungs  and  nostrils.  It  is  an  unusually 
heavy  earth,  approaching  barytes  in  Spe- 
cific gravity.  It  requires  rather  more 
than  160  parts  of  water  at  60®  to  dissolve 
it ;  but  of^  boiling  water  much  less.  On 
cooling,  it  crystallizes  in  thin,  transparent, 
quadrangular  plates,  seldom  exceeding  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  fre- 
quently adhering  together.  These  crys- 
tals contain  about  68  parts  in  100  of  water ; 
are  soluble  in  little  more  than  twice  their 
weight  of  boiling  water.  The  solution 
of  strontites  has  the  property  of  converting 
vegetable  blues  to  green.  It  tinges  the 
flame  of  a  candle  of^  beautiful  red  color. 
The  experiment  may  be  made  by  puttmg 


a  little  of  the  sah  composed  of  nitric  aeid 
and  strontites  into  the  vrick  of  a  lighted 
candle,  or  by  setting  fire  to  alcohol  hold 
ing  muriate  of  strontites  in  solution.*  Sir 
H.  Davy  decomposed  this  eardi  by  means 
of  the  same  processes  as  he  employed  in 
the  decomposition  of  the  other  earths. 
To  the  metallic  base  of  it  he  ^ve  the 
name  ofttrontiumy  which  is  a  white,  solid 
metal,  much  heavier  than  water,  and 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  barium  in  its 
properties.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  or 
when  thrown  into  water,  it  rapidly  ab- 
sorbs oxygen,  and  is  converted  into 
strontian.  The  salts  of  strontites  are  in 
general  more  soluble  than  the  salts  of 
barytes,  but  less  so  than  the  salts  of 
lime.  The  ndphaU  of  strontites  is  of 
a  pure  white  color,  and  is  not  sensibly 
soluble  in  water.  Mhydnnu  tdtraU  of 
strontites  may  be  prepared  by  dlssolvinff 
carbonate  of  strontites  in  nitric  acid, 
evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  re- 
dissolving  and  evaporating  slowly,  till  the 
sah  crystallizes,  it  crystallizes  in  regular 
octahedrons,  which  are  perfectly  trans- 
parent It  is  soluble  in  Utde  more  than 
Its  own  weight  of  water,  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  60^ ;  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohoL 
The  hydrous  nUrate  of  strontites  is  formed 
occasionally,  when  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  strontites,  sufficiently  concentrated,  is 
set  aside  for  crystallization.  Its  crystals 
are  oblique,  rhombic  prisms.  About  one 
quarter  of  its  weight  is  water.  The  car- 
bonate of  strontites  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water  impregnated  vrith  ciidi)onic  acid. 
It  is  easily  formed  by  pouring  an  alkaline 
carbonate  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
strontites.  Muriate  of  strontites  is  formed 
by  dissolving  carbonate  of  strondtes  in 
muriatic  acio,  and  concentrating  the  solu- 
tion till  it  crystallizes.  The  crystals  are 
very  long  ne^les,  consisting,  most  com- 
monly, of  six-sided  prisms,  w  ater,  at  the 
temoerature  of  60^,  dissolves  one  and  a 
haa  times  its  weight  of  this  salt  Boiling 
water  dissolves  any  quantity  whatever, 
The  crystals  slowly  deliquesce  in  a  moist 
atmosphere.  When  heated,  they  under- 
go the  watery  fusion,  and  then  are  reduced 
to  a  white  powder.  In  a  strong  red  heat, 
it  melts  into  a  liquid. 

MUive  salts  of  strontites. — 1.  CelesHne 
is  found  in  right  rhombic  prisms  of  104^ — 
the  primitive  form  of  the  species — ^which 

*  The  beantiful  red  fire,  which  is  now  so  fre- 
ouentl^  used  at  the  theatres,  is  composed  of  the 
R>llowing  ingredients)—^  parts  dry  nitrate  of 
strontites,  IS  parts  of  finely  powdered  solpbnr,  5 
parts  of  chlorate  of  potash,  and  4  parts  of  sulpfaift- 
ret  of  antimony.  No  other  kind  of  nixluia  thaa 
robbing  together  on  a  paper  is  required. 
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terminated   by  dibedral 
eitinmilis  and  also  have  their  acute  lateral 
edges  truncated^  beaidea  presenting  vari- 
ouB  other  partial  mcMlifications.    Cleavage 
takes  place  readily,  parallel  with  all  the 
laces  of  the  primaiy  figure ;  lustre  vitre- 
iMM,  inclining  to  rennous,  sometimes,  also, 
a  little  to  pearly,  upon  the  lateral  faces  of 
me  prism ;  color  white,  passing  to  sky 
and  smalt-blue ;  also  leddirii- white ;  trans- 
parent or  trsnslucent;  brittle;  hardness 
between  calcareous  spar  and  fluor ;  spe- 
cific gravity  3w8.    Besides  occurring  in 
perfect  ciyms,  celestine  is  found  in  broad, 
foliated,  in  ciriumnar  and  fibrous  masses, 
as  well  BS  compact ;  the  latter,  however, 
appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  celestine  and 
common  limestone.    It  is  composed  of 
Btrontites  56,  and  sulphuric  acid  42.    Be- 
fore the  blow-pipe,  it  decrepitates  snd 
melts,  without  perceptibly  coloring  the 
flame,  into  a  white,  finable  enamel.    Re- 
duced to  powder,  it  phosphoresces  upon 
led-hot  iron.    Celestine  is  most  commonly 
found  in  kidney-shaped  masses,  dissemi- 
nated through  the  more  recent  limestones, 
suidstcnies  and  amygdaloidal  rocks.    It 
also  occurs  in  gypsum  rocks,  along  with 
mari.    Beautifijl  crystals,  of  a  prismatic 
form  and  massive  columnsr  varieties,  oc- 
cur in  the  sulphur  mines  of  Sicily ;  also, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  at  Bex,  in 
Svntzeriand,  and  near  Cadiz,  in  Spun. 
Tabaiar  cirstals  and  lamellar  masses  are 
found  at  Monte  Viale,  and  in  the  Bristol 
channel,  in    England.     But   the   most 
magnificent  crystals  come  firom  Strontian 
island,  in  lake  Erie.     Handsome  blue 
foliatcMl    specimens   are   also   found   at 
Lockport,  in  New  York.    It  is  also  found 
in  seyeral  other  countries.-~2.  StronttanUe 
is  found  reffularly  crystallized  in  the  form 
of  six-sided  prisms,  modified  on  the  edges, 
and  terminated  in  a  pyramid.    It  affords, 
on  cleavage,  a  right  rhombic  prism  for  its 
primary  mrm,  wlMwe  an^es  are  117^  32^ 
and  62°  2&,    But  regular  crystals  are 
very  uncommcm.    Lustre  vitreous,  slight- 
ly inclining  to  resinous ;  color  asparagus 
or  apple-green,   pale   yellowish-brown, 
yellow  and  gray ;  white ;  streak  white ; 
transparent  or  translucent ;  hardness  in- 
termediate between  calc-spar  and  fluor ; 
specific  gravity  3.6.   Strontianite  is  found, 
for  the  most  part,  in  fibrous  masses,  the 
fibres  slightly  diyeiging.    It  is  composed 
of 

Strondtes, 69.50 

Csrbonic  acid,    30.00 

Water. .50 
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It  is  soluble  with  eflfervescence  in  the 
muriatic  and  nitric  acids ;  wad  paper 
dipped  into  this  solution,  and  afterwards 
dried,  will  bum  with  a  red  flame.  It 
mehs  before  the  blow-pipe,  and  intu- 
mesces,  at  the  same  time  phospho- 
rescing with  a  red  light.  It  is  dissolved 
by  borax,  with  a  violent  eflervescenee, 
into  a  clear  globule.  Strontianite  occurs 
in  metallic  veins,  traversing  primitive  and 
transition  mountains.  It  is  found  at 
Strontian,  in  Scotland ;  at  Br&unsdorf^  in 
Saxony ;  at  Leogang,  in  Salzburg ;  and 
also  in  Peru. 

ST&oPHAnES ;  four  small,  rockv  iriands 
in  the  Mediterranean,  west  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus ;  according  to  the  ancient  poeti^ 
the  residence  of  the  Harpies.  The  largest 
abounds  in  olives  snd  other  fitiils,  and 
produces  a  little  com,  hardly  sufiScient 
n>r  its  few  inhabitants ;  26  miles  south  of 
Zante ;  Ion.  21<>  12^  E. ;  lat  37°  29^  N. 

Strophe  (from  the  Greek  #rp9^if,  fix>m 
erptifnaf  I  tum) ;  a  systematic  union  of 
several  verses.  According  to  the  pre- 
vailing metre  in  the  verses,  strophes  are 
called  akaie,  Asckpiadaany  &c.  The 
dithyrambus  with  toe  Greeks  was  con- 
fined to  no  precise  rhythm,  and  roUed 
along  without  any  division  into  strophes 
But  the  hymns  and  choruses,  with  which 
the  tragedies  were  interspersed,  consisted 
mosUy  of  long  strophes  and  antistrophes, 
of  uniform  measure,  with  which,  also, 
sometimes  alternated  pro-odes,  mesodes, 
or  epodes,  of  various  measure.  The 
single  verses  of  such  poems,  considered 
as  mere  members  of  strophes,  were 
called  coUu  As  the  length  of  the  verses 
is  determined  by  the  number  of  feet,  so 
the  length  of  strophes  is  determined  by 
the  number  of  cola.  Monocola  are  Ivric 
poems,  in  which  vers^  of  a  uniform  char- 
acter is  used,  without  division  into 
strophes.  Dicola  are  poems  in  which 
the  strophes  contain  verses  of  but  two 
different  kinds.  Sometimes  these  verses 
interchange  in  equal  number :  sometimes 
two  or  three  verses  of  the  same  kind  are 
followed  by  one  of  a  shorter  measure. 
So  there  are  tricoltij  tetraada^  &c.  The 
system  of  strophes,  antistrophes,  &C., 
appears  to  be  most  developed  in  the 
dramatic  choruses  of  the  Greeks.  The 
singing  of  the  strophes  on  the  stage,  was 
accompanied  with  a  motion  or  tum  from 
right  to  left,  towards  the  images  of  the 
gods  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  orchestra 
(in  the  ancient  sense  of  this  word) ;  but 
the  singing  of  the  antistrophe,  vrith  a  con- 
trary motion,  fix)m  the  left  to  the  right ; 
hence  Uie   appellations  of  ahvphe  and 
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anMrophej  which  seem  to  have  been 
given  to  these  perfbnnances  of  the  dra- 
matic chonis  alone,  as  ode  and  antode 
were  applied  to  the  song,  unaccompanied 
with  mimic  representations.  The  chorus, 
originally  consistin|r  of  fifty  persons,,  but, 
by  degrees,  reduced  to  fifteen,  was  some- 
times divided,  for  the  purpose  of  singing 
the  strophe  and  antistrophe,  into  two 
semi-choruses.  In  the  epode,  these  were 
affain  united.  The  motions  were  those 
of  a  rhythmic  dance,  and  therefore  ac- 
companied by  flutes,  by  which  the  move- 
ment of  the  verse  and  that  of  the  dancers 
were  made  to  harmonize,  as  ap|)ears  fivm 
the  circumstance  that  the  leader  of  the 
chorus  beat,  or  indicated  time,  with  shoes, 
the  soles  of  which  were  covered  with 
iron. 

STaozzi,  Philip,  a  celebrated  Floren- 
tine patriot,  one  of  the  richest  citizens  of 
Florence  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
ceutui^,  was  allied  by  marriage  with  the 
Medici,  but  was  too  much  attached  to  the 
ancient  republican  constitution  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  domination  of  that  house. 
When  the  sovereignty  was  assumed  by 
Alessandro  de*  Medici,  he  joined  the  party 
which  aimed  at  restoring  a  free  govern- 
ment. Their  application  for  support,  to 
the  emperor  Charles  V,  beinir  unattended 
to,  Strozzi  induced  Lorenzo  ae'  Medici  to 
assassinate  the  duke.  The  only  result 
of  this  action  was  the  immediate  succes- 
sion of  Cosmo,  whom  he  opposed  at  the 
head  of  a  bodv  of  troops;  but,  being 
defeated  at  the  battle  of  Marona,  he  was 
made  prisoner.  Apprehending  that  he 
should  be  put  to  the  torture,  to  force  a 
disclosure  of  his  accomplices,  he  antici- 
pated the  trial  by  a  voluntary  death,  with 
a  poniard.  Having  first  traced,  with  the 
point  of  it,  the  line  from  Virgil— JSroriore 
aliquis  nostrii  ex  ossQnu  vUor  I  he  pierced 
his  breast,  and  immediately  expired 
(1538). 

STauEifSEE  and  Brandt.  John  Fred- 
eric, count  of  Struensee,  bom  at  Halle,  in 
1737,  after  having  completed  his  medical 
studies,  entered  upon  the  practice  of  phys- 
ic at  Altona,  where  he  formed  an  ac- 
rlntance  with  the  count  of  Rantzau- 
hberff  and  Brandt  In  1768,  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  physician  to 
Christian  Vll,  king  of  Denmark,  whom 
he  accompanied  on  his  travels  through 
Germany,  England  and  France.  After 
Christian's  marriage  with  Caroline  Matil- 
da (q.  v.),  a  coolness  arose  between  the 
royiil  pair,  of  which  the  queen-dowager 
tools  advantage  to  promote  the  interests 
of  her  son,  Christian's  half  brother.   The 


birth  of  a  crowiiprinoe,  the ]  _ 

of  Dennuuk  (wf»FMmc  VI ),  widened  tfasR 
breach  between  CaroUne  and  the  queen— 
dowa^,  without  reconciling  Christiaafeo 
his  wife.    The  nation  was  divided  infeo 
two  great  parties— chat  of  the  king,  at  tbo 
head  of  which  was  Ibe   young  counc 
Hoik,  the  royal  favorite,  and  that  of  the 
queen-dowager,  at  Friedensburg.    Caro* 
line  Matilda  aimed  at  effecting  the  remov- 
al of  Hoik,  with  the  hope  of  regaining 
the  king's  fiivor,  while  Hoik  endeavored  to 
increase  the  distance  between  her  and  the 
king.  Thinldng  Souensee  to  be  as  warm- 
ly opposed  to  the  queen  as  he  was  him- 
self he  advised  Christian  to  employ  4um 
in  his  messages  to  the  queen.    But  this 
proved  the  ruin  of  Hoik :  the  king  became 
more  and  more  attached  to  Struensee, 
and  the  queen,  who  observed  the  change, 
and  contrasted  the  respectful  deportment 
of  Struensee  with  the  arrogance  of  the 
favorite,  soon  admitted  him  to  her  confi- 
dence; and  he  effected  a  recouciliatioH 
between  her  and  the  king.     Struensee 
now  pursued  his  ambitious  plans  with 
redoubled  zeaL    Bemstorf  (a.  v.)  was  re- 
moved ;  Brandt  succeeded  Hoik  as  director 
of  the  theatre  and  maUrt  de$  jUamn,  and 
the  firiends  of  the  queen  were  brought 
into  office.     To  secure   his   influence, 
Struensee  endeavored  to  occupy  the  king 
with  amusements,  and  paiticularly  to  |»e- 
vent  him  from  communicaung  directly 
with  his  ministers.    In  1770,  at  the  insti- 

Sition  of  Struensee,  the  king  abolished 
e  council  of  state,  establishing^  in  place 
of  it,  a  committee  of  conference,  conaiBt- 
ing  of  t£e  heads  of  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  administration,  who  were 
only  occasi<mally  assembled,  and  had 
neither  rank  nor  influence.  This  meas- 
ure threw  all  authority  into  the  hands 
of  the  queen  and  the  fiivorite,  and 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  Danish 
nobility,  which  had  enjoyed  a  seat  and 
vote  in  the  council.  Struensee  next  pro- 
cured the  removal  of  the  old  ministers ; 
and  all  aflkirs  were  now  administered  in 
the  name  of  the  kins,  by  his  personal 
attendants.  But  the  nivorite  had  neither 
prudence  nor  firmness  to  support  him 
m  this  situation.  He  became  overbearing 
and  impatient  of  contradiction,  and  his 
attempts  to  introduce  refonnati<ms  in  the 
finances,  the  army,  law,  &c.,  raised  him 
up  many  enemies.  He  now  caused  him- 
self to  oe  created  count,  and,  not  satisfied 
vrith  this,  procured  the  dignity  of  cab- 
inet-minister, with  such  powers  as  no 
Danish  minister  had  ever  before  possessed. 
When  his  enemies  attempted  to  expose 
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ak  wurpatiosa,  the  freedom  of  the  pran, 
which  be  bad  hhnseif  introduced,  was 
nlnected  to  reetrictioiia  But  the  firieuda 
of  SmieiMee  were  abeady  becoming  in- 
dispofled  towards  him,  and  the  people  be- 
an to  show  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction* 
scruensee  was  conscious  of  his  dan^r, 
and  took  some  precautious  to  defend  him- 
sel£  But  on  the  night  of  Jan.  16, 1772, 
the  queen,  the  &vorite,  Brandt,  and  their 
other  partkans,  were  seized.  The  officer 
who  ccMnmanded  the  guard  (an  old  enemy 
of  Struensee)  had  led  his  <^cerB  into  the 
palace,  declaring  that  the  king  had  com- 
manded him  to  arrest  the  oiieen.  Count 
Raatzau-Aschberg  then  pe  Atrated  to  the 
chamber  of  the  king,  waked  him,  and 
fold  bim  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  and 
thai  he  mtist  sign  an  order  which  the 
count  presented  to  him.  The  feeble  king 
obeyed,  and  the  queen  was  conducted  to 
Krnienburg.  An  extraordinary  commi»- 
aion  was  instituted  for  the  trial  of  Stru- 
ensee, consisting  in  part  of  his  personal 
enemies.  The  proceedings  were  pushed 
with  severity  ;  and,  on  the  25th  ot  April, 
he  was  condemned  to  lose  his  right  hand 
and  his  bead,  his  body  to  be  quaitered  and 
opoeed  upon  the  wheel,  and  his  head 
and  band  to  be  stuck  upon  a  stake. 
When  informed  that  the  king  had  con- 
ibmed  the  semence,  he  receiv^  the  news 
with  composure,  and  was  executed  on  the 
28th  of  April,  1772.>-See  Host's  Cwni 
Sbuauee  and  his  Mtnutry  (in  Danish, 
1624,  and  more  complete  in  German, 
18Q6),  and  Mimoires  de  FaikefukiM  (Par- 

Strutt,  Joseph,  an  English  antiquary, 
bora,  in  1749,  at  Springneld,  in  Essex, 
was  articled  to  an  engniTer,  and  obtained 
the  gold  and  silver  medab  of  the  royal 
academy.  He  published,  in  1773,  his  work 
entlded  the  Regal  and  Ecclesiastical  An- 
tiquities of  En^and  (4to.),  containing  rep- 
resentations of  the  English  monarchs 
fiom  Edward  the  ConKesor  to  Henry 
VIII.  This  was  followed  by  Horda  ./fn- 
gd  Cymuatf  or  a  complete  view  of  the 
manners,  customs,  arms,  habits,  &c.,  of 
the  English  fiom  the  arrival  of  the  Sax- 
ons to  the  times  of  Henry  VIII,  >&c. 
(1774,  1775  and  1776,  3  vols.,  with  157 
piatesJL  In  1777  and  1778,  be  published  a 
Chronicle  of  England,  which  he  meant 
to  extend  to  six  volumes,  but  dropped  the 
dengn  for  vrant  of  encouragement.  His 
Biographica]  Dictionarv  of  Engravers  ap- 
peared in  1785  and  1786,  in  two  volumes, 
and  bis  Complete  View  of  the  Dresses 
and  Habits  of  Uie  People  of  England, 
^ in  1796 and  1799 (4to.).  Inl801,he 
8» 


publiriied  his  last  and  fiivorite  work,  enti« 
tied  the  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  Peo« 
pie  of  England  (with  forty  plates,  new 
octavo  edition,  with  140  platea,  1827).  He 
died  in  London,  in  October,  ]8€2,  aged 
fifly-three.  His  modest  character  scarce- 
ly met,  during  his  life-tipe,  with  the  en- 
couragement It  deserved.  He  left  some 
manuscripts,  from  which  have  since  been 
published  his  Queen  Hoo  Hall,  a  m- 
maiice,  and  Ancient  Times,  a  drama  (4 
vols.,  12mo.);  also  the  Test  of  Guilt,  or 
Traits  of  Ancient  Superstition,  a  dramatic 
tale. 

STRTcnniA ;  a  vegetable  alkali,  foimd 
in  the  fiiiit  of  two  species  o€  the  wbychr 
no#.  It  is  obtained  by  the  following  pro- 
cess :  The  bean  is  raqped  down  as  small 
as  possible,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of 
nitric  ether  in  a  Papin's  di^^ester.  What 
remains  after  the  digestion  is  treated  with 
alcohol,  and  the  alcohol  is  evaporated  ta 
dryness,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  wa- 
ter. To  the  aqueous  solution  potash  is 
added,  which  throws  down  the  strychnia 
in  the  form  of  a  white  crystalline  precip- 
itate. This  alkali  has  also  been  extracted 
from  the  upas  poison.  The  properties  of 
strychnia,  m  a  state  of  perfect  purity,  are 
as  follows :  It  has  a  crystalline  structure 
(often  presenting  four-sided  prisms,  ter- 
minated by  four-sided  pyramids),  is  of 
a  white  color,  has  an  intolerably  bitter 
taste,  and  leaves  a  metallic  impression  in 
the  mouth ;  it  is  destitute  of  odor,  and  is 
not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air;  it  is 
neither  fusible  nor  volatile,  except  at  tem- 
peratures at  which  it  undergoes  decompo- 
sition. It  is  very  little  soluble  in  cold  wa- 
ter, 100,000  parts  of  tliat  liquid  ditaolving 
only  fifteen  parts  of  the  alkali ;  but  it  dis- 
solves in  25C0  times  its  weight  of  boiling 
water.  When  it  is  introduced  into  the 
stomach,  it  acts  with  prodigious  energy. 
A  locked  jaw  is  induced  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  the  animal  is  speedily  destroy- 
ed. Half  a  grain  of  strychnia  blown  into 
the  throat  of  a  rabbit,  proved  fiital  in  five 
minutes,  and  brought  on  locked  jaw  in 
two  minutes.  A  great  variety  of  raJfis  of 
this  alkali  may  be  obtained  bv  treating  It 
with  the  different  acids,  and  by  double  - 
decomposition. — Sulphate  of  strychnia 
crystallizes  in  cubes,  and  is  soluble  in  less 
than  ten  times  its  weight  of  cold  water. 
It  consists  of  sulphuric  acid  90.5  aixl 
strychnia  9.5.  Muriate  of  strychnia  ciys- 
tallizes  in  very  small  needles,  and  is  mora 
soluble  in  water  than  the  sulphate.  Ni- 
trate of  strychnia  acts  with  more  violence 
upon  animals  than  the  pure  alkalL  So- 
lutions of  the  sahs  of  strychnia,  wbea 
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ezpoMd  ta  a  heat  of  2152P,  become  vol- 
atile. 

Btrtpe,  John,  a  yoluminous  contribu- 
tor to  English  eccleriastical  bistoiy  and  bi- 
ography, was  born  in  1643;  and  educated  at 
8l  Paul's  school,  whence,  in  1661,  he  was 
removed  to  Jesys  coilece,  and  afterwards 
to  Catharine  hall,  Canibridge.  He  grad- 
uated M.  A.  in  1666,  and,  taking  otders, 
was  nominated  to  the  perpetual  curacy  of 
Thevdon  Boys,  in  Essex.  His  works  are, 
Ecclesiastical  Monuments  (in  3  vols.,  folio) ; 
Annals  of  the  Reformation  (4  vols.,  folio, 
1709 — 1731);  an  augmented  edition  of 
Stow's  Survey  of  Ix>ndon  (in  2  vols., 
Iblio,  1720) ;  and  Lives  of  Cranmer,  Par- 
ker, GrindaJ,  Whitgift,  sir  John  Cheke, 
nr  Thomas  Smith,  and  bishop  Ayhner. 
He  was  for  many  years  rector  of  Hack- 
ney, in  which  be  spent  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  which  was  prolonged  to  the  age 
of  ninety-four. 

Stuart.  The  Stuart  or  Stewart  fami- 
ly was  descended  from  the  great  Anglo- 
Norman  family  of  Fitz  Alan,  in  England. 
The  dignity  of  seneschal  or  stewiud  of 
the  king^s  household  having  become  he- 
reditary in  a  branch  of  this  family,  settled 
in  Scotland,  the  title  was  converted  into  a 
surname.  Walter,  the  sixth  hifffa  steward, 
married  Marjory,  daughter  of  Robert  (see 
Bnuie,  Robert) ;  and,  on  the  extinction  of 
the  male  line  of  Bruce,  Robert  Stewart, 
their  only  son,ascended  the  Scottish  throne 
(1371)  under  the  title  of  Robert  II.  His 
grandson,  James  I  (q.  v.),  was  murdered 
m  his  bed,  in  1437.  His  successors  were 
James  II,  killed  in  a  war  with  England 
(1460);  James  III,  who  fell  in  battle 
against  his  rebellious  subjects  (1488); 
James  IV,  who  perished  fiffhting  against 
the  English  (1513) ;  James  V  (q.  v.^  died 
of  chagrin  on  account  of  the  rebellion 
of  his  subjects.  His  last  words  were,  on 
hearing  of  the  birth  of  his  daughter  Mary, 
**  God's  will  be  done.  It  came  with  a  lass ; 
it  will  go  with  a  lass," — alluding  to  the 
crown,  which  had  come  into  his  nunily  by 
marriage.  That  daughter  (see  Meary  Stu- 
art) perished  on  the  scaffold,  and  her  son 
James  VI  (I  of  England)  united  the 
crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  (16031 
James  I,  Charles  I,  Charles  II,  James  II, 
Mary  and  Anne  (see  the  articles)  wore 
the  double  crown  of  the  two  kingdoms 
until  1714,  343  years  from  the  period 
when  the  &mily  ascended  the  Scottish 
throne,  and  111  from  the  time  of  its  ac- 
cesnon  to  that  of  England.  James  II 
was  deposed  in  1688,  and  his  son  James 
Edward  (see  Stuart^  James  Edward)^  who 
i^led  himself  James  III,  died  in  exiloi 


after  inefiectual  attempts  to  regain  Ch^ 
throne  of  his  ancestors.  Jaows  IIFs  80ii» 
Charies  Edward  (see  Edwafd.  Okorlea), 
died  childless,  in  1788.  His  only  brother, 
Henry,  cardinal  of  York,  died  in  1807, 
and  with  him  the  house  of  Stuart  became 
extinct. 
Stoart,  John ;  eari  of  Bute.  (See  BtUe.) 
Stuart,  Arabella.  (See  JhabtUa  SHu^ 
art) 

Stuart,  James  Edward  Frands;  the 
eldest  son  of  James  II,  by  his  second  wiie, 
Maiy  of  Modena,  bom  in  London,  June 
10,  1688.    He  was  but  five  months  old 
when  his  father  was  dethroned ;  and  his 
mother,  with^ier  mfimt,  fled  to  Fnmce, 
where  Louis  XIV  aflbrded  an  asylum  to 
the  exiled  fiunily  at  St.  Geimains.    (Soe 
James  //.)    An  attempt  was  made  at  the 
peace  of  Ryswick,  in  1687,  to  ensure  the 
restoration  of  this  young  prince  to  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  which  was  defeat- 
ed only  by  the  opposition  of  his  father — as 
William  III  had  agreed  to  procure  the 
recognition  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  as  he 
was  styled,  as  his  successor ;  but  James 
II  rejected  the  proposal,  observing  that 
he  could  support  with   resignation  the 
usui^tion    of  his  son-in-law,   but   he 
coula  not  suffer  his  eon  to  become  a  par- 
ty to  iL    On  the  death  of  the  ex-king,  in 
1701,  Louis  XIV  recognised  his  scm  ss 
king  of  England,  by  the  tide  of  James  III, 
and  a  proclamation,  in  the  name  of  the 
latter,  was  addressed  to  the  English  na- 
tion;   but  no  effective   measures   were 
adopted  in  his  &vor.    The  death  of  Will- 
iam III  (q.  V.)  rrvived  tiie  hopes  of  his 
party ;  but  nothing  bevond  unavailing  ne- 
{i;otiation  took  place  till  1708,  when  a  mar- 
itime expedition  against    Scotland   was 
fitted  out,  in  which  the  prince  embarked, 
under  the  command  of  the  chevalier  For- 
bin.    This  armament,  however,  being  at- 
tacked by  an  English  fleet  of  superior 
force,  returned  to  France  without  landing 
the  invading  forces;  and  the  young  ad- 
venturer (who  assumed  the  name  of  the 
chevalier  de  St.  Giorge)  joined  the  French 
army  in  Flanders,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  ^Tilor  at  the  battie  of  Malpla- 
quet    In  tbe  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Anne,  repeated  intrigues  were  set  on  foot 
to  secure  the  restoration  of  her  brother, 
or  his  succession  to  the  crown  after  her 
death ;  but  they  proved  entirelv  abortive, 
and,  on  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  tucing  place, 
in  1713,  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  a 
temporary  retirement  from  France ;  and 
'when  be  returned  to  Paris,  he  resided 
there  incognito.    Had  not  the  decease  of 
queen  Amie  been  qwedily  folk>wed  1^ 
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that  of  LottiB  XIV,  in  1715,  the  inTMion 
of  Scotland  bv  the  Pretender,  aa  he  was 
eelled,  might  have  led  to  a  very  diffiwent 
resuh  fironi  that  which  actaally  took  place. 
(See  Jhau.)    The  regent  duke  of  Orleans 
wiahed  to  maintain  peace  with  Geof^  I, 
and  the  British  ambasMulor  at  Paris  was 
informed  of  the  projectt  of  the  chendier 
de  St.  Geof^  bv  the  abb^  Strickland,  one 
of  hta  agents,  who  betrayed  his  confidence. 
The  earl  of  Mar,  in  Scotland,  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  against  the  house  of 
Hanover,  proclaiming  the  heir  of  the  Stu- 
arts king,  under  the  title  of  James  ill ; 
and  the  latter,  embarking  at    Dunkirk, 
made  a  descent  on  the  Sottish  coasts; 
but  he  soon  perceived  that  success  was 
hopeless,  and  was  obliged  to  return  to 
France.     Even  that  kingdom  no  longer 
yielded    him  an  asylum,  and    he  was 
forced  to  remove,  first  to  Avignon,  and 
dien  to  Rome.    In  consequence  of  the 
disputes    which    occurred    between  the 
doke  of  Orleans  and  cardinal  Alberoni, 
the  prince  was,  a  few  years  after,  invited 
to  Spain,  where  he  was  well  rsceived  by 
Philip  V ;  but  the  vkrit  had  no  important 
influence  on  his  afbirs,  and  Rome  again 
became  his  retreat,  as  it  was  his  fiitiue  res- 
idence.   In  1790,  he  married  the  princess 
Mary  Caaimira  Sobieska,  grand-daugh- 
ter of  the  fiimous  John  Sobieaki,  king  of 
Poland.     This  union  was  not  attended 
with  domestic  happiness,  and  a  separation 
between  the  husband  and  wife  was  with 
difficult  prevented  by  the  interference 
of  cardinal  Alberoni,  then  a  resident  at 
Rome.     He  took  no  active  part  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  Scotland,  under  his  son, 
m  1745 ;  and  the  ktter  part  of  his  life 
was  deciicated  to  exercises  of  )>iety.    He 
died  Jan.  2, 1766. 

SnrAKT,  Charles  Edward.    (See  Ed- 
wardj  Charles.) 

6t0art,  Henry  Benedict  Maria  Cle- 
ment, cardinal  of  York,  younger  son  of 
James  Edward,  Und  the  last  descendant 
of  the  royal  line  of  the  Stuarts,  was  bom 
at  Rome,  in  1725,  and,  bdng  destined  for 
the  church,  the  pope  bestowed  on  him  the 
fight  to  hold  benences  without  receiving 
the  ecclesiastical  tonsure.  In  1745,  when 
the  last  efibrt  was  made  for  the  restora- 
tion of  his  fiunily,  he  assumed  the  com- 
.  msnd  of  troops  assembled  at  Dunkirk,  to 
aid  the  operations  of  his  brother  in  Great 
Britain;  but  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
CaQoden  prevented  the  embarkation  of 
tbv  armament,  and  prince  Henry  return- 
ed to  Rome.  The  visions  of  re^  rolen- 
dor,  in  vrhich  he  might  have  indulffed, 
being  thiMdiaripeliBd,  betook  holy  osaers, 


and,  in  1747,  pope  Benedict  XIV  raind 
him  to  the  purple.  He  was  subsequently 
made  chaiioeUor  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Pe- 
ter, and  i/ishop  of  FrascatL  On  the  death 
of  his  brother,  in  1788,  he  aasumed  the 
barren  title  to  which  the  ftmily  had  as* 
pired,  and  caused  a  medal  to  be  struck, 
with  the  inscription,  Henriau  Mmu  Anr 
gliit  Rix,  and  on  the  obverse,  OraHa  Ddf 
funVoluntaUHcminilun,  When  the  French 
conquered  Italy,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to 
Venice,  and  was  indebted  lor  his  support 
to  a  pension  from  the  E^nglish  court.  Hia 
death  took  |dace  in  IWf.  The  valuable 
papers  of  bis  grand&ther  and  his  &ther« 
which  had  remained  in  his  possession, 
were,  after  his  decesse,  sent  to  England. 

Stuart,  doctor  Gilbert,  an  eminent 
historical  writer,  bom  at  Eldinburgh, 
in  1742,  was  educated  in  the  uni- 
versity of  that  city,  where  his  &- 
ther  was  professor  of  humanity,  and 
was  destined  for  the  legal  profession, 
which  he  relinquished  for  that  of  an  au- 
thor. In  1767,  he  published  an  Historical 
Dissertation  concerning  the  Antiquity  of 
the  British'  Constitution,  the  merit  of 
which  procured  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
This  was  followed,  a  few  years  after,  by 
his  View  of  Society  in  Europe,  in  its 
Progress  fiom  Rudeness  to  Refinement 
Beinff  disappointed  in  an  attempt  to  ob- 
tain die  professorship  of  public  law  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  he  removed  to 
London ;  and,  from  176B  to  1774,  he  was 
a  contributor  to  the  Monthly  Review.  He 
then  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  es- 
tablished the  Edinburgh  Magazine  and 
Review;  but  his  illiberal  and  virulent 
criticisms  ruined  the  credit  of  the  work, 
which  was  discontinued  in  1776.  About 
this  time,he  published  hisObservationscon- 
ceming  tlie  Public  Law  and  Consdtutional 
History  of  Scotland  (8vo.) ;  the  History  of 
the  Reformation  in  Scotland  (1780, 4to.) ; 
and  the  History  of  Scotland  (1782, 2  vols.). 
In  the  year  last  mentioned,  he  again  re- 
paired to  London,  and  engaged  as  a  wri- 
ter ;  but  habits  of  intemperance  had  un- 
dermined his  constitution,  and  he  once 
more  returned  to  his  native  place,  where 
he  died  in  1786.  His  works  display  eru- 
dition, industiT  and  sound  judgment, 
wherever  the  latter  quality  is  not  influ- 
enced by  his  jealousy  and  hatred  of  con- 
temporary writers. 

Stuart,  James  ;  a  distinguished  anti- 
quary and  architectural  draughtsman, 
bom  in  London,  in  1713.  His  faSier  hav- 
ing died  when  he  was  young,  he  assisted 
his  modier  by  practising  fan-painting. 
Prompted  by  his  inclinaaon,  he  studiM 
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anatomy,  geometiy,  and  other  branches  of 
science ;  and,  having,  by  his  induBtry,  pro- 
vided for  the  support  of  his  younger 
brother  and  sister,  set  out,  with  a  veiy 
small  supply  of  money,  for  Rome.  He 
supported  himself  during  his  travels  by 
the  exercise  of  his  talents,  and  at  Rome 
made  acquaintance  with  Nicholas  Revett, 
a  skilful  architect,  with  whom  he  went 
to  Athens,  in  1751.  Here  they  remained 
till  the  latter  part  of  1753,  making  draw- 
ings and  taking  measurements  of  archi- 
tectural relica  After  visiting  Salonica, 
Smyrna,  and  some  of  the  .^^ean  islands, 
they  returned  to  England,  m  the  begin- 
ning of  1755.  The  result  of  their  kbors 
appeared  in  the  work  entitled  the  Anti- 
quities of  Athens(l8t  vol  1762,  folio;  4th 
vol.  1816).  A  new  and  improved  edition 
of  this  valuable  work  has  reoendy  been 
published.    Stuart  died  in  1788. 

Stucco  (Balian)  in  architecture;  a 
composition  of  white  marble  pulverized 
and  mned  with  plsster  of  lime,  which, 
being  sifted  and  wrought  up  with  water, 
is  used  like  common  plaster.  Architec- 
tural and  sculptural  ornaments,  such  as 
fruits,  flowers,  garlands,  festoons,  &C.,  are 
made  of  it  In  the  interior  of  buildings, 
stucco  work  is  generally  applied  to  the 
ceilings  of  apartments,  the  mouldings, 
&G.  On  the  exterior,  it  should  be  con- 
fined to  those  parts  which  are  not  much 
exposed  to  the  rain.  In  some  countries, 
a  stucco  of  common  mortar  and  of  plas- 
ter is  applied  to  the  outside  of  houses,  and 
is  extremely  durable.  Vitruvius  seems  to 
mention  stucco  in  the  second,  third  and 
sixth  chapters  of  tl^e  seventh  book,  under 
the  name  of  opug  a26ar»unt,  or  opus  eoro- 
fURTtttn.  Immediately  after  the' stucco  is 
mixed,  it  fbrmsa  very  soft  and  ductile  paste, 
which,  however,  soon  hardens,  and  then 
the  desired  form  is  given  to  it  with  moulds 
or  with  a  little  spatula  of  iron.  During 
this  operation,  it  continues  to  harden,  and 
may  even  be  cut;  and  at  this  period, 
those  parts  of  the  ornaments  are  executed 
which  demand  .a  nice  finish.  In  a  few 
days,  it  acquires  the  consistence  of  dry 
clay,  and  ultimately  becomes  hard  like 
stone,  and  takes  a  beautiful  polish. 

Stcdding-Sails  ;  certain  sails  extend- 
ed, in  moderate  and  steady  breezes,  beyond 
the  skirts  of  the  principal  sails,  where 
they  appear  as  wings  to  the  yard-arms. 
The  top-mast  and  top-gallant  studding- 
sails  are  those  Which  are  set  on  the  out- 
aide  of  the  top-sails  and  top-gallant  sails. 

Studies.    (See  Drawing^ 

Stuff,  in  commerce,  is  a  general  name 
for  all  kinds  of  ftbricsof  gold,  silver,  silk« 


wool,  hair,  cotton,  or  thread,  manufketor- 
ed  on  the  loom  ;  of  which  number  aro 
velvets,  brocades,  mohair,  taflbties,  cloth, 
serges,  &c.  The  term  is  also  used  more 
particularly  to  denote  slight  woollen  arti- 
cles used  principally  for  linings  and  wo- 
men's appareL 

STUHLWBissEifBime ;  or,  in  Huncarian, 
SzBKEs  Fejervae  ;  in  Sclavonic,  Bibli- 
oead;  a  royal  firee  town  of  Hungary, 
capital  of  a  county  of  the  same  name, 
thirty  miles  south-west  of  Buda ;  Ion. 
18°^  £.;  lat  47»  12"  N.;  population, 
12,^244.  It  was  built  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, and,  during  ^y^  centuries,  was  the 
place  where  the  kings  of  Hungary  were 
crowned,  and  on  that  account  called  ASba 
RegtdxB.  It  is  now  declined  fitim  its  for- 
mer importance,  and  has  a  mean  appear- 
ance, though  it  contains  some  good  build- 
ings. It  has  a  Catholic  gymnasium  and 
some  manuftctures. 

Stum,  in  the  wine  trade,  is  a  name  for 
the  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape,  when 
it  has  been  several  times  radked  off  and 
separated  f]x>m  the  sediment.  The  cad» 
are,  for  this  purpose,  well  fumigated  with 
brimstone,  in  order  to  prevent  fermenta- 
tion, through  which  the  juice  would  be- 
come wine. 

Sturdt,  Staooers,  Gid,  Turnsick, 
GoeoLES,  Worm  under  the  Horn,  Wa- 
tery Head,  and  Pendro,  are  all  popular 
names  for  hydatids,  caused  by  an  animal 
now  known  as  the  Utmas  gtobvlua^ 
which,  by  some  unaccountable  way,  finds 
entrance  into  the  brain  of  the  sheep^ 
and  settles  there,  either  in  some  of  its 
ventricles,  or  more  fi^uently  in  its  sub- 
stance. Their  size  varies  from  that  of  the 
smallest  speck  to  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg ; 
and  the  sheep  attacked  are  generally  under 
two  years  old.  These  animals  are  like- 
wise occasionally  found  in  all  the  natural 
cavities  of  the  body.  Stupidity,  a  dispo- 
sition to  sit  on  the  rump,  to  turn  to  one 
ode,  &C.,  are  the  indications  of  this  dis- 
ease, which  is  not  incurable,  as  has  been 
supposed,  but  can  be  cured  only  by  a 
manual  operation — instruments  are  thnisi 
through  the  skin  and  skull,  or  a  wire 
through  the  nostrils,  and  the  hydatid  thus 
destroyed.  The  latter  is  called  bv  the 
English  shepherds  wiring.  It  is  always 
fatal,  if  not  relieved  by  art 

Sturgeon  (acipenttr).  A  genus  of 
cartilaginous  fishes,  allied  somewhat  to 
the  ahaA  and  ray,  but  differing  essentially 
in  structure,  as  well  as  in  the  habits  of 
the  species.  The  mouth  is  situated  be- 
neath the  snout,  is  small,  retractile,  and 
destitute  of  teeth ;  there  are  8ev<»«l  fleshy 
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heaids  also  benettfa  thesDout,  and  anterior 
to  the  mouth ;  the  body  is  manWe,  elon- 
9Bted»  and  fumiahed  with  aeyeral  longi- 
tm&ial  lowa  of  bony  platea  implanted  in 
the  akin ;  the  gill  openuua  are  very  lazve. 
The  BCurgeons  inhabit  3ie  ocean,  Medi- 
temmean.  Red,  Black,  and  Caapian  aeaa, 
and  the  Canadian  lakea,  keeping  in  inac- 
eeaaifale  deptha  during  the  winter  aeaaon, 
and  in  the  spring  ascending  tbe  lanrer 
rivers.  The  common  atuigeon  of  £u- 
rope  (wi.  sturio)  is  Ibund  in  most  of  the 
large  riveiB  of  that  continent,  and  some- 
times is  excessively  maitiplied  in  the 
more  northern  countries.  Its  flesh  is 
delicate  and  well  flavored,  somewhat  re- 
sembling veaL  and  has  been  esteemed  in 
all  ages ;  but  modem  nations  do  not  con- 
sider it  BO  great  a  luxury  aa  the  ancients^ 
especiallT  the  Romans.  Its  fiahery  is  an 
otgecc  of  importance,  and  caviar  is  aome- 
timea  made  of  the  eggs  of  the  female.^ — 
Tbe  isinclasB  sturgeon,  or  beluga  of  the 
Rossiana  (.^  huso),  is  the  largest  species. 
It  ia  not  so  extensively  difliised  as  the 
former,  and  ia  chiefly  found  in  the  Black 
and  Caspian  seaa,  ascending  the  tributary 
streams  in  immense  multitudes.  It  fre- 
quently attaina  the  length  of  twen^  or 
twoity-five  feet;  and  individuals  nave 
been  taken  weighing  nearly  three  thou- 
sand poimds.  It  enters  the  rivers  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  while  they  are  still  cov- 
ered with  ice,  is  very  voracious,  and  pur- 
sues all  the  smaller  flahea,  but  feeds  like- 
wise on  vegetables.  The  fishery  of  this 
species  ia  vastly  important  in  the  aouth  of 
RuasiB ;  and  upwarda  of  a  hundred  thou- 
•and  are  taken  yearly.  The  caviar  of 
commerce  is  chiefly  made  from  its  egga, 
which  exist  in  such  abundance  as  to  con- 
etiiute  nearly  one  third  of  the  total  w^dit. 
This  is  a  very  common  aliment  in  Tur- 
key, Ruasia,  Glermany,  Italy,  and  espe- 
cisJly  in  Greece,  and  mrma  an  important 
anide  of  commerce,  very  profitable  to 
Russia.  The  flesh  is  white,  fat,  resem- 
bting  veal,  very  wholesome,  nutritious, 
ad  agreeably  tasted.  The  isinglass  of 
commerce  is  prepared  from  the  air hladder. 
Tbe  &t  is  also  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and 
may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  butter  or 
oil  A  kind  of  leather  is  made  from  tlie 
flkin,  and  that  of  the  voun|^  onea,  cleaned 
and  dried,  is  used  for  wmdow-glass  in 
some  parts  of  Russia  and  Tartaiy.  There 
are  a  few  other  qiecies  of  stuigeon  in  the 
riven  of  Europe.  We  have  aeveral  atur- 
geona  in  the  U.  States,  but  their  useful 
properties  appear  to  be  not  yet  fully  ap- 
preciated :  ic  IS  probable  that,  at  some  fu- 
ture day,  they  may  become  important, 


though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the  Eo- 
ropeauw — ^The  common  round-noaed  ator* 
aeon  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudaon  is  the 
Eirgest,  attaining  the  length  of  ten  feel 
During  the  hot  seaaon,  it  ia  fond  of  leap- 
ing out  of  the  water,  forming  a  fiuniliar 
and  intereating  spectacle.  It  ia  verj 
troublesome  to  the  shad  fishermen,  some- 
times breaking  their  nets  when  enek)sed. 
It  is  sometimes  brought  to  the  Philadel- 

Ehia  market ;  but  the  majority  that  are  Ca- 
en in  the  Delaware  are  left  to  roC  along 
the  shores.  The  short-nosed  sturgeon 
{A.  bremrastntm  of  Lesueur)  is  a  email 
species,  remarkable  for  the  shormess  of 
tne  head  in  proportion  to  its  breadth.  It 
grows  to  the  length  of  about  three  feet, 
and  inhalnts  the  Delaware,  but  ia  rather 
rare.  When  taken,  it  ia  brought  to  the 
Philadelphia  market,  and  commands  a 
higher  price  than  the  large  <Mie ;  but  it  is 
eaten  by  the  common  people  only. — ^The 
sharp-noaed  sturgeon  {A,  oxjfrhynehus)  of 
Mitchell,  distinguished  by  its  long  and 
somewhat  acute  snout,  grows  to  the  length 
of  four  feet  and  upmrds.  The  skin  is 
rough.  It  is  found  in  the  Delaware,  but 
not  so  abundantly  as  in  the  Hudson. 
Probably  this  is  the  species  which  inhab- 
its the  Merrimack  and  the  rivers  of  Maine. 
A.  rubieundus  (I>es.)  inhabits  lakea  Erie, 
Ontario,  Huron,  and  Michigan.  It  grows 
to  the  lenffth  of  four  feet  or  more.  The 
color  is  red,  inclining  to  yellowish  on  tbe 
back,  and  to  olivaceoua  on  the  aidea.  The 
Indians  use  it  for  food,  and  take  h  by 
means  of  a  harpoon  or  dart,  havma  a  long 
line  attached,  in  order  to  enable  mem  to 
play  the  animal  tUI  exhausted.  It  is  not 
sought  aftw  for  the  table,  but,  when  taken 
fay  ttie  fishermen  in  their  seines,  is  occa- 
sionally salted  down,  as  a  substitute  for 
more  esteemed  food.  Travellers  assert 
diat  it  is  good,  palatable  food.  The  same, 
or  a  variety,  is  found  in  the  Obia  A* 
mactiiostu  (Les.)  is  a  small  species  of  a 
reddish  olive  color,  with  black  spots,  found 
in  the  Ohio. 

Stuslason,  Snorro,  a  native  of  Ioe>- 
land,  of  an  old  noble  fiimily,  was  bom  in 
1179.  He  lived  for  a  longtime  at  the 
courts  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  was  at 
last  lofmann  of  Iceland,  and  waa  mur- 
dered in  1S41,  in  his  castle.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  talents,  and  rendered  him- 
self fimnous  as  a  poet,  lawgiver,  zealous 
republican,  and  historian.  He  composed 
a  general  history  of  the  north,  from  the 
ancient  songs  of  the  scalds,  and  other 
historical  sources,  with  taste,  and  a  faitb-^ 
fill  use  of  his  aources.  His  histoiy  is 
rich  in  information  reapecting  Sweden 
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and  Icelmdy  somewhat  lev  so  in  regaid  to 
Norway,  and  affords  some  notices  respect- 
ing Russia.  Its  title  is  Heinukrtngla 
(i.  e.  Orbit  Tararum^  edr.  Nbrtga  Konvmr 
ga  Sotgorseu  HidoruB  Rtgym^tjOenfria' 
naUum  a  Snomne  Sturlomde  cof»cr^«e, 
edited  by  John  PeringskJCBld  (Stockholm, 
1697).  A  new  edition,  enlarged  and  cor- 
rected by  G.  Sch6ning  and  S.  Th.  Thor- 
lacius,  appeared  in  3  vols.,  folio,  at  Copen- 
hagen (1777 — 82).  The  continuation  by 
SturlaThoraldson  (of  Norway),  and  an  un- 
known writer,  is  to  be  found  in  Christian 
Jaljobi's  Mnrvegia  Monarehiea  d  Chrii^ 
tiana  (Gluckstadt,  1712,  4to.).  (See  our 
article  Scandinaoian  LUerattire.)  A  loiiff 
account  of  Snorro  Sturlason  is  to  be  found 
in  Wheaton's  History  of  the  Northmen, 
page  96  et  seq.of  the  American  edition. 

STUTTBaiif  e,  STAMMsaine,  or  H£8ita- 
Tioir  OF  Spbsch,  are  terms  implying  an  in- 
terrupted articulation,  accoropaniea  gene- 
rally with  more  or  less  of  straining  and 
distortion  of  feature.  If  owing  to  a 
vicious  conformation  of  the  tongue,  or 
other  organ  of  speech,  it  is  incurable; 
but  when  merely  spasmodic,  the  cure  is 
possible,  and  sometunes  easy.  In  some 
cases,  stuttering  is  relievable  at  once,  by 
avoidinff  carefmly  the  usual  hurried  repe- 
tition of  the  same  syllable,  or  by  openmg 
the  mouth,  and  allowinff  simple  sound  to 
pass,  when  any  one  ond  position  threat- 
ens to  become  spasmodically  permanent. 
Should  it  arise  from  the  attempt  to  speak 
being  made  while  drawing  in  the  breath, 
it  may  be  avoided  by  filling  the  chest  well 
before  beginning  to  speak.  A  scale  of 
articulate  sounds,  or  table  of  articulations, 
with  minute  directions  as  to  the  proper 
position  of  the  organs  in  producing  the 
different  sounds,  may,  likewise,  in  some 
instances,  prove  useful  to  the  patient 

Stuttoaro,  or  Stuttgart  ;  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  WQrtemberg,  on  the 
small  river  Nesenbach;  Ion.  ^  11'  E.; 
laL  48°  46^  N. ;  thirty-five  miles  south- 
east of  Carlsnihe,  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  north-west  of  M&nich;  popula- 
tion in  1827,  22,000 ;  with  the  militaiy 
and  strangers,  31,330.  It  is  situated  in  a 
valley,  two  miles  fit>m  the  Neckar,  and  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  the  town  proper, 
two  suburbs  adiacent  to  each  other,  and  a 
sepaiate  suburo,  called  Esslingen.  The 
town  proper  is  badly  built,  the  streets  be- 
ing narrow,  and  the  houses  frequently  of 
wood :  the  suburbs  have  a  better  appear- 
ance, particularly  that  of  Esslingen,  which 
contains  the  royal  palace,  gymnasium, 
barracks,  and  other  public  buildings. 
The  palace  is  a  noble  structure,  situated 


near  an  ezteoaivB  paik,  and 
good  collection  of  paintings,  statues,  &c» 
The  royal  libranr  contains  200,000  vol- 
umes, including  12,000  copies  of  tbeBibItt 
of  different  ediuons.  The  town  has  a  paUia 
libraiy,  an  old  palace,  mint,  town  house, 
great  church,  and  royal  stables.  Though 
surrounded  by  a  mil  and  ditch,  Stutt- 
gard  is  a  place  of'  no  strength.  The 
manufactures  are  on  a  small  scale ;  the 
expenditures  of  the  court  and  nobiKcjr 
forming  the  chief  support  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  siUTOundjn^  country  is  fertile 
and  deUghtfhl,  consistmg  of  eminencee 
covered  with  vineyards,  and  valleys  laid 
out  in  corn-fields.  The  Solitude,  near 
Stuttgard,  is  a  beautiful  countiy  residence 
of  the  sovereign. 

Sttb  {hordSolum);  a  little  tumor  o& 
the  eyelids,  resembling  a  bariey-com. 
The  stye  is  strictly  only  a  little  bile,  which 
projects  from  the  edge  of  the  eyelids, 
mostly  near  the  {[real  angle  of  ^e  eye. 
This  little  tumor  is  of  a  dark  red  color, 
much  inflamed,  and  a  great  deal  more 
painful  than  might  be  expected,  consider- 
mg  its  small  size.  The  latter  circumstanee 
is  partly  owing  to  the  vehemence  of  the 
innammatimi  producing  the  sQ^e,  and 
partly  to  the  exquisite  sensibility  and  ten- 
sion of  the  skin,  which  covers  the  edge 
of  the  eyelids.  On  this  account,  the 
hordeolum  veiy  ofien  excites  fever  and 
restlessness  in  delicate,  urritable  constitu- 
tions: it  suppurates  slowly  and  imper- 
fectly; and,  when  suppurated,  has  no 
tendency  to  burst  Tne  stye  forms  an 
exception  to  the  seneral  nile,  that  the 
best  mode  in  which  inflammatorv  swell- 
ings can  end,  is  resolution ;  fer,  whenever 
it  extends  so  deeply  as  to  destroy  any  of 
the  ceUular  substance,  the  little  tumor 
can  never  be  resolved,  or  only  imperfect- 
ly sOb  This  event,  indeed,  woula  rather 
be  hurtful,  since  there  would  still  remain 
behind  a  greater  or  smaller  portion  of 
dead  cellubur  membrane,  which,  sooner 
or  later,  might  bring  on  a  renewal  of  the 
stye,  in  the  same  place  as  before,  or  cte 
become  convertea  into  a  hard,  indolent 
body,  deforming  the  edge  of  the  evelid. 

Style,  from  9TvX9t,  originally  the  in- 
strument with  which  the  ancients  wrote 
on  hard  substances,  came  afterwards  to 
signify  the  peculiar  way  of  expressing  a 
tlK»ugnt  or  idea  in  language  or  fem. 
Thought  strives  for  manifestation.  Its 
most  effectual  instrument  is  language. 
The  object  of  language  is  to  give  an  ae- 
curate  picture  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
speaker  to  the  person  addressed.  Henoa 
it  must  vary  with  the  character  of  the 
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ftnemB  flpoken  to.  It  ahoiild  alwrn^ 
JMwreTer,  be  the  natural  product  of  a 
BHD^  OFwn  mind ;  and  wheo  thou|^ts  are 
IUIy  matured,  they  can  be  eaaiiy  exproaa- 
ed  or  one  who  has  the  ricbea  of  a  cuhi- 
vited  language  at  hla  command.  A  style 
of  ezpieflBion  which  betrays  the  effect  of 
imitation  ft  always  diasgreeable ;  and  the 
more  ao  the  more  penect  is  the  imita- 
oon.  It  is  body  without  spirit,  the  coy- 
tfing  of  the  pupa  without  the  butterfly 
wiihin.  The  study  of  the  style  of  othera 
can  be  of  adTaniage  onJ^  as  it  shows  the 
connexion  between  their  thoughts  and 
their  manner  of  expressioo.  The  first 
lequisifee  of  a  good  style  is  clear  and  in- 
depcaident  thought  Some  have  even 
eoosidered  it  the  only  thing  necessary; 
but  this  is  going  too  &r.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain mechanical  skill  required,  to  find  the 
best  expreaaion  of  a  thought  in  a  language 
which  18  the  common  means  of  commu- 
aieatioo  among  millions  of  people,  all 
djffenng  in  cbvacter  and  circumstances ; 
lod  it  would  be  mere  loss  of  time  ibr 
every  one  to  attempt  to  ac<juire  this  by 
hii  own  experience,  for  which  he  may 
Bot  have  a  good  opportunity ;  but,  unless 
it  ii  acquired,  even  the  most  highly  gifted 
ioieUeeta  can  produce  but  an  imperfect 
effect.  This  circumstance,  that  we  speak 
and  write  ibr  othera ;  that  our  expression, 
as  fiur  as  regards  ourselves,  is  the  effect 
of  thousht,  whilst,  aa  respects  othera,  it  ia 
intended  to  become  the  cause  of  thought, 
—is,  perhaps,  the  chief  reason  for  studying 
Myle.  Still,  however,  we  must  repeat, 
thai  the  moat  important  means  for  be- 
coming clear  to  otliers,  is  to  be  clear  to 
oonelves.  To  excel  in  writing  or  apeak- 
ing,  aeto  excel  in  music,  painting,  architec- 
ture, mathematics,  &c.,  original  talent  is 
the  first  thing  necessary ;  ^ret  study  is  in- 
dispensable, and  without  it,  hardly  any 
progress  could  be  made  in  the  various 
nanches  of  human  activity.  The  col- 
lected experience  of  many  furnishes 
prinaples  for  a  theoi^  of  style  as  well  as 
of  every  ait ;  but  this  theory  will  be  of 
advantage  only  to  him  who  has  the  main 
requisites  of  clear  and  just  thought.  One 
of  the  beet  general  nil«B  of  style  is  to  bo 
as  brief  as  perapicuity  allows;  thou(^h 
thera  are  some  exceptions,  particularly  m 
the  case  of  public  speaking,  in  which  it 
is  often  necessary  to  dwell  long  on  impor- 
tant ideas,  in  order  to  afford  the  hearer 
lime  to  comprehend  them  fully.  In 
wriiinff,  there  are  veiy  few  exceptions  to 
the  rote.  Logical  correctness  of  thought, 
Aoo|^  easentia]  to  a  flood  style,  does  not 
'  to  be  paitieulany  treated  of  in  dia- 


cuaring  the  theoiy  of  B^le.  It  Alls  prop- 
erly under  the  head  of  a  discpiisition  on 
logic  Beauty  of  style  consists  in  har- 
monious expression,  an  easy  flow,  and  a 
happy  connexion  of  ideas ;  in  the  avoid- 
ance of  every  thing  which  can  oficnd 
p»od  taste  and  decorum;  in  the  use  of 
nnagery  fitted  to  strike  and  gratify  the 
imagination,  &c  The  two  chief  branch- 
es of  style  are  those  ofprose  and  poetry. 
(See  these  articles.)  The  ancient  rheto- 
ricians speak  of  a  gtnut  dicendi  tewue^ 
medktmj  dncUtmc,  or  a  lower,  middle,  and 
higher  stvle.  No  work,  however,  neces- 
sarily fttllia,  fiom  beginning  to  end,  under 
either  of  theae  heiuls.  Style  must  sink 
or  rise  with  the  thoughts  and  feelinss  ex- 
pressed. The  various  relations  of  lifo, 
and  the  various  modes  and  subjects  of 
communicatioii,  render  the  division  of 
prose  into  various  kinds  of  style  necessa- 
ry. Thus  we  have  the  didactic  style,  the 
style  of  business,  the  epistolary,  the  his- 
torical style,  and  the  various  oratorical 
styles.  Style  began  early  to  be  cultivated. 
Among  the  Greeks,  who,  however,  con- 
fined uiemselves  almost  entirely  to  ora- 
torical expression,  Aristode,  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  Dionvsius  of  Halicamassus, 
Hermogenes,  and  Longinus;  among  the 
Romans,  Cicero  and  Quinctilian,  ara  the 
principal  writen  on  style. 

Sttjle,  in  the  arts.  Style,  or  mode 
of  representation,  in  the  arts,  depends  on 
the  character  of  the  artist,  the  snbjectSi 
the  art  itself  the  materials  used,  the  ob- 
ject aimed  at,  &c.  The  style  varies  in 
different  periods :  thus  we  have  the  ante- 
Greek,  or  old  Oriental  style,  in  which  the 
powerful  and  colossal  prevails ;  the  claa* 
sical  or  antique  st^le  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  (see  Antique),  and  the  style  of 
Christian  art  (the  romantic  or  modem 
style).  It  is  influenced  by  differences  of 
national  character.  Thus  we  have  a 
German,  Italian,  French,  and  English 
style  or  school.  The  effect  of  the  na- 
tional character  is  particularly  apparent  in 
certain  artS|  e.  r.  painting  or  music  The 
national  style  also  has  its  periods ;  at  one 
time  aims  particularly  at  the  sublime  or 
great,  at  other  times  strives  atler  the  beau- 
tiful, the  pleasing  and  araceful ;  as  Winck- 
elmann  has  olraerved  in  respect  to  the 
Greek  plastic  art.  The  style  varies,  too, 
with  the  character  of  the  individual. 
Here  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
style  which  proceeds  firom  the  nature  of  the 
sobiects  to  which  the  genius  of  the  artist 
incunea  him,  and  his  mode  of  represent- 
ing those  subjects.  The  hitter  ia  called 
i»ne  particularly  manntr.     The  maDDer 
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of  an  artist  may  be  noble  or  peCQr,  stronir 
or  weak ;  but  it  la  alwa^a  uniforni,  and 
in  a  ceriain  degree  arbitraiy,  while  the 
style,  in  its  proper  aenae,  ia  not  The 
8^]e  of  great  artiais  continuea  in  their 
achnola,  and  there  usually  degeneratea 
iiito  manner.  Hie  word  Afle  ia  also  ap- 
plied to  the  different  modes  of  representa- 
tion, occasioned  by  the  different  nature  of 
the  various  arte :  thus  there  ia  an  archi- 
tectural, a  plastic,  a  picturesque  style. 
The  various  branches  of  an  art,  too,  have 
each  iia  peculiar  stvle ;  e.  g.  in  poetry, 
there  are  the  epic,  lyric,  dnunatic  styles ; 
in  music,  the  sacred,  opera,  concert  styles, 
the  vocal  and  instrumental  atvlea,  the 
quartette,  sonata,  symphony  styles,  &c ; 
in  painting,  there  are  the  historical,  land- 
aciupe,  &c  styles. 

Sms,  Old  and  N£w.  (See  Calendar^ 
vid  Epoch.) 

Styles  of  AacHiTECTuui.  (See  Ar- 
tkUechtn,  vol.  i,  page  339.) 

Sttlitrs  (from  vHikf,  column ;  in  Latin, 
mncU  colvaimaresy  The  most  singular 
saints  of  the  Chrisuan  church  were  ancho- 
ritea  (q.  v.),  who,  by  way  of  penance, 
pasaed  the  grenter  part  of  their  Uvea  on  the 
top  of  hi/ieh  columns.  Simeon,  a  Svrian 
monk,  of  the. fifth  centuiy,  invented  this 
insane  method  of  aelf-lorture,  about  423. 
He  lived,  for  nine  years,  on  a  column,  the 
top  of  which  was  only  two  ells  in  circum- 
ference, in  the  open  air,  near  Antioch, 
aftervmis  changed  it  lor  a  higher  one, 
and  at  length  for  one  forty  cubits,  and  on- 

S'  three  feet  in  diameter  at  top ;  when  he 
ept,  he  leaned  agninst  a  aort  of  balus- 
thide.  On  this  pillu*  he  remained  twenty- 
eight  years,  till  his  death,  in  459  or  4m). 
The  whole  time  which  be  passed  on  the 
top  of  pillars,  was  about  tjiirty-aeven  years. 
It  appears,  however,  that  he  must  have 
descended  at  times,  since  he  cured  the 
sick  by  his  touch,  and  performed  aundir 
other  miracles ;  wrote  epistles,  and  took 
part  in  political  quarrels.  The  example 
of  diis  strange  being,  who  was  canonized 
after  his  death,  was  imitated  by  many 
I  persons  in  Syria  and  Palestine ;  and  the 
mania  continued  until  the  12th  century. 
The  Dictionnaire  de  Thiologiej  a  modem 
Catholic  work,  chiefly  in  defence  of  the 
Roman  church,  has  a  long  article  Sh/UiCy 
vindicating  St  Simeon,  as  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  for  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen.  "  Shall  we 
refuae  to  God,**  savs  the  writer,  ^  the  lib- 
erty of  attaching  me  grace  of  conversion 
to  Buchmeana  as  he  may  choose ?"  The 
article  abo  relatea  the  miraclea  of  St 


Sttmphalideb,  inmytbologv;  certain 
birds  of  prey,  which  derived  their  aanxe 
from  the  town  or  the  lake  of  Stympfaalua^ 
in  Arcadia,  near  which  they  lived;  or 
from  an  ancient  hero  Stymphalua,  whoaa 
daughters  they  were  conaidered  to  be. 
They  were  hufge  birda,  with  iron  wings, 
beaka  and  claws,  of  the  size  of  cranes,  in 
form  similar  to  the  ibia,  but  having 
straight  beaks.  They  could  ahoot  their 
feathers  like  arrows,  and  thus  kill  men 
and  beasts.  (See  Argonauit.)  Eurys- 
theus  imposed  on  Hercules  the  task  of 
driving  them  from  the  place  of  their 
abode,  in  which  he  succeeded. 

Sttmpbalub.   (See  Stymj^udides. 

Sttptic  ;  a  remedy  that  nas  the  virtue 
of  atopping  blood,  or  of  closinff  the  aper- 
ture of  a  wounded  vessel.  Buny  waters 
and  powders  are  of  this  nature;  but  in  moat 
of  them  vitriol  is  the  chief  ingredient 

Sttria.    (SeeSemo.) 

Sttx  ;  a  nymph,  according  to  Heaiod, 
the  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Thetis,  ac- 
cording to  others,  of  Erebus  and  Night 
By  PaUas,  ahe  became  the  mother  of  Ze- 
loa  and  Cratos,  Nike  and  Bia  (Zeal,  Pow- 
er, Victory  and  Strength) ;  according  to 
Pauaanias,  she  bore  theilydra  to  a  certain 
Piras ;  and  according  to  AooUodorus,  Pros- 
erpine to  Jupiter.    Her  cnildren,  by  Pal- 
las (according  to  Hesiod),  enjoyed  the 
honor  of  living  with  Jupiter,  and  of  being 
inseparably  coimected  with  him,  because 
they  and  their  mother  aasisted  him  in  the 
war  with  the  Titana.    In  honor  of  Styx 
herself^  it  was  provided,  that  the  gods 
should  swear  by  her.  Accordinr  to  anoth- 
er nassage  of  Hesiod,  Styx  lived  with  her 
children  in  the  region  of  Tartarus,  in  a 
palace  of  rocks,  separated  from  she  dwell- 
ings  of  the  other  aeities  residing  there,  or 
in  a  grotto  resting  on  columns.    From 
this  rock  issued  a  cold  stream,  which 
flowed  far  under  the  earth  unseen.    It 
was  the  tenth  arm  of  Ocean.     Nine  of 
them  flowed  around  the  earth,  and  the 
sea,  and  then   emptied   into  the  tenth, 
which  (the  Styx)  descended  to  the  lower 
regions,  where  it  formed  the  celebrated 
Stygian  pool.    By  this  the  gods  swore ; 
and  if  any  god  violated  his  oath,  he  was 
banished  from  Olympus,  stretched  out 
lifeless,    and    became    overgrown  'with 
mould.    In  this  state  he  remained  a  year ; 
after  which,  he  suflered  other  torments 
for  nine  years,  and,  during  thisperiod,  was 
excludea  from  the  society  or  the  gods. 
Styx  was  originally  a  rivulet  in  Arcadia, 
springing  from  a  high  rock,  near  the  town 
of  Nonacria.    Its  water  was  considered 
poisonous  to  men  and 
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w«re  corroded,  and  Teasels  burst  to  pieces 
by  it.    . 

SuABTA,  or  SwABiA  (hi  Gevmaxi,  Sckwch 
ben);  one  of  the  ten  circles  into  which  the 
German  empire  was  divided,  previous  to 
iu  disBolution  in  1806.  It  lay  in  the  south* 
western  part  of  Crermany ,  comprising  some 
of  the  roost  fertile  and  beautiful  parts  of 
the  country,  traversed  from  south- west  to 
north-east  by  the  Danube.  The  Black 
Forest  (q.  v.),  or  Schwarzwald,  intersects 
the  western  part  of  the  country,  and  the 
Suabian  Alps  (see  Alps,  Suabian)  stretch 
through  the  interior.  The  circle  of  Sua- 
bta,  comprising  13,150  square  miles,  with 
2^00,000  inhabitants,  was  surrounded  by 
France,  Switzerland,  the  Austrian  terri- 
tories, Bavaria,  Franconia,  and  the  cir- 
cles of  the  Rhine.  The  soil  is  fertile,  the 
&ce  of  the  country  mountauious.  The 
circle  comprised  the  sovereign  bishoprics 
of  Augsburg  and  Constance,  the  princely 
provo^ship  of  Elwangen,  and  the  prince- 
ly abbey  of  Kempten ;  the  abbeys  of  Sal- 
liiansweiler,  Weingarten,  Ochsenhausen, 
Elcfaingen,  Irsee,  Ursperg,  Kaisersheim, 
Roffgenburg,  Roth,  Weisseuau,  Schuss^- 
ried,  Marehthal,  Peterehausen,  Welten- 
haosen,  Zweifalten  and  Gengenbach,  Ne- 
resbeim,  Heggbach,Guttenzell,  RothmCin- 
Rter,  Baindt,  86flingen,  Isni,  Lindau  and 
Bucfaau  ;  the  duchy  of  Wiirtemberg ;  the 
maigraviate  of  Baden ;  the  principalities 
of  Hohenzollem  and  Lichtenstein ;  the 
bndgraviatesof  Klettgau,  Sttihlingen  and 
Baar;  the  Teutonic  commandery  of 
AJtfchhausen;  the  counties  {grqfschafi) 
of  Thengen,  Heiligenberg,  CEttingen, 
Friedberg-Scheer,  Konigsegg,  Eberstein, 
Hohenems,  Bondorf,  Hohengeroldseck ; 
the  lands  of  the  counts  Fugger ;  the  coun- 
ty and  lordships  of  Truchsess  of  Wald- 
burg;  the  lordships  of  Trochteliingen, 
Jnngnau,  Wiesensteig,  Hansen,  M6skirch, 
Tetnang,  with  Argen,  Mindelheim,Sch  wa- 
beck,  Gundelfingen,  Justingen,  Eglof, 
Tannhaosen  and  Burg,  with  Neusicking- 
en,  and  the  thirty-one  imperial  free  cit- 
ies of  Augsburg,  Ulm,  Esslingen,  Reut- 
lingen,  N6rdlingen,  Hall,  Ueberlingen, 
Rotw^  Heilbronu,  GemCind,  Memmin- 
gen,  Lmdau,  Dfinkelsbtihl,  Biberach,  Ra- 
vensburg,  Kempten,  Kauf  beuem,  Weil, 
Wangen,  Isny,  Leutkirch,  Wimpfen, 
Gieoffen,  Ffullendorf,  Buchhom,  Aalen, 
Bof^gen,  Buchau,  Offenburg,  Gengen- 
bach, ZeU  on  the  Hammersbach.  Of 
these  numerous  sovereignties,  the  posse^- 
abns  of  the  Wiirtemberg,  Baden  and 
F&RBtenbeig  houses  were  the  most  exten- 
sive. Wiirtemberg,  Baden,  the  two  Ho- 
heifiEoQem  lines^  and  Lichtenstein,  are  the 
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only  ones  that  have  not  been  mediatized. 
(Se^  MediatixaJAtm.)  *The  diets  of  the  cir- 
cle were  commonl^  held  at  Ulm,  and  in 
time  of  peace  twice  a  year.  Austrian 
Suabia  was  composed  of  the  herediuuy 
states  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  compris- 
ing Burpaii,  Nellenburg,  the  prefectoratc 
of^ Suabia,  Hohenberg,  the  Brisgau,  Or- 
tenau,  and  some  towns  and  convents,  con- 
taining in  all  a  population  of  atmut 
170,000 ;  but  these  have  been  renounced 
or  exchanged.  The  kingdom  of  Wfirtem- 
berg  and  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden  com- 

Crise  at  present  the  greater  part  of  Sua- 
ia.  The  kingdom  of  Bavana  includes  a 
part  on  the  east  side ;  and  other  portions 
are  subject  to  the  princes  of  Hohenzollem 
and  Lichtenstein.  f  See  Pfirter's  History 
ofSualna,  and  Leicntlen's  Suabia  under 
ike  Romans  (both  in  German).  (Sc«  also 
our  articles Genmmy,  and  Hohenstaufen,) 
Suabian  Alps.  (See  Alps,  S^tibian.) 
Suabian  Poets.  (See  MinncMngers.) 
SuADA,  or  SuAOELA ;  with  the  Creeks, 
Peilho,  the  goddess  of  perpuasion,  a\  hos»e 
worship  Theseus  is  said  to  have  cstab 
lished  at  Athens,  in  memory  of  tlie  union 
of  the  scattered  population  of  Attica  into 
one  state.  A  statue  of  tiiis  godclcf^s,  made 
by  Praxiteles,  stood  in  Athens,  in  the 
temple  of  Aphrodite  {Venusj.  She  was 
represented  as  belonging,  witli  the  Graces, 
to  the  company  of  Venus.  Some  make 
Suada  herself  one  of  the  Graces. 

Sua  an,  Jean  Baptiste  Anthony,  a  French 
miscellaneous  writer,  born  at  Beaancon, 
in  1733,  was  the  editor  of  the  Journal  de 
Paris.  During  the  revolution,  he  con- 
ducted a  publication  entitled  JVouveUes 
PoliHqueSj  which,  professing  to  oppose 
democracy,  was  suppressed,  and  he*  was 
forced  to  quit  France.  When  Bonaparte 
was  first  consul,  he  returned,  and  became 
member  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  of  the 
national  institute,  and  perpetual  secretary 
of  the  class  of  French  literature.  He  then 
established  a  journal  called  the  Publiciste^ 
which  was  soon  given  up  for  the  Archives 
lAtUraires,  and  the  Opuscvhs  Pkiloso" 
pJnques,  Suard  was  familiar  with  Eng- 
lish  literature,  and  translated  Robertsoirs 
Charles  Y,  and  History  of  America,  with 
severed  other  English  works.  Many  of 
the  notices  ofEn^lishmen  in  the  Biogrc^}hie 
Umverselle  are  from  his  pen.  See  Garat's 
Mhmres  hxstoriques  sur  Suard  (1820). 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1817. 

SuBHASTATio,  iu  the  civil  law,  is  the 
public  sale  of  immovable  property,  to  the 
nighest  bidder,  as  auction,  in  that  law,  is 
the  sale  ofmobtHoj  or  personal  property. 
The  jus  primi  liciH  in  some  conntriefl,  sA- 
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lows  the  first  bidder  at  an  aucuon  sale  to 
take  the  article  at  the  higheet  price  bid ; 
but  he  must  declare  his  intention  before 
the  hammer  falls.  The  name  aubhastatio 
originated  from  the  Roman  usage  of 
planting  a  spear  (hasla)  on  the  spot  where 
a  puMic  sale  was  to  take  place. 

Subject,  in  philosophy.  (See  Olject) 
In  ethics,  svJbject  often  designates  a  free 
agent,  in  contradistinction  to  things  inan- 
imate.  In  music,  the  theme  of  a  fugue  is 
called  svhjtct.  In  politics,  all  the  people 
who  owe  allegiance  to  a  monarch,  have 
been  heretofore  called  the  monarch's  suh' 
jectSj  even  when  his  authority  rested  on  a 
contract  with  the  people,  and  his  power 
was  limited.  But  the  French  seem  un- 
willing to  allow  this  name  to  be  applied  to 
them  since  the  revolution  of  1830.  The 
use  of  the  word  in  this  application,  by  the 
minister  Montalivet,  in  tlie  session  of  Jan- 
uary 4, 1832,  caused  much  excitement  in 
the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  minis- 
ters have  since  avoided  it.  Those  per- 
sons who  are  under  the  sway  of  a  repub- 
lic, without  participating  in  all  the  rights 
of  those  in  whom  the  sovereignty  rests, 
are  also  called  subjecta.  Thus  Hamburg 
calls  the  inhabitants  of  Ritzebiittel  su^ 
jects. 

Subjective,  and  Subjectivity.  (See 
Olneci.) 

Sublimate,  Corrosive.  (SecAfercury, 
vol.  viii,  p.  421.) 

Sublimation;  a  process  by  which 
volatile  substances  are  raised  by  heat,  and 
again  condensed  in  a  solid  form.  This 
chemical  process  differs  from  evap- 
oration only  in  being  confined  to  solid 
substances.  It  is  usually  performed  eitlier 
for  the  purpose  of  piirifymg  certain  sub- 
stances, and  disengaging  them  from  ex- 
traneous matters,  or  else  to  reduce  them 
into  vapor,  and  combine  them  under  that 
form.  As  all  fluids  are  volatilized  by  heat, 
and  consequently  capable  of  being  sepa- 
rated, in  most  cases,  from  fixed  matters, 
so  various  solid  bodies  are  subjected  to  a 
similar  treatment.  Fluids  are  said  to  dis- 
til, and  solids  to  sublime,  though  some- 
times both  are  obtained  in  one  and  the 
same  operation.  If  the  subliming  matter 
concretes  into  a  solid,  hard  mass,  it  is  com- 
monly caUed  a  sMimate ;  if  into  a  pow- 
dery form,  JUncers.  The  principal  sub- 
jects of  this  operation  are,  volatile  alka- 
line salts;  neutral  salts,  composed  of  vol- 
atile alkali  and  acids,  as  sal  ammoniac ; 
the  salt  of  amber,  and  flowers  of  benzoin, 
mercurial  preparations,  and  sulphur. 
Bodies  of  themselves  not  volatile,  are  fire- 
quently  made  to  sublime  by  the  mixture 


of  volatile  ones;  thus  iron  is  carried  over 
by  sal  ammoniac,  in  the  preparation  of  the 
jlores  mtaiiales,  or  farrum  amnundaUaiu 
The  fumes  of  solid  bodies  in  close  vessels 
rise  but  a  little  way,  and  adhere  to  that 
part  of  the  vessel  where  they  concrete. 

Sublime  Porte.    (See  Turkey.) 

Subornation  of  Perjurt.  (See 
Perjury.) 

Subsidies.  With  the  Romans,  the 
third  line  of  troops  (corps  de  reserve), 
which,  in  case  of  necessity,  assisted  the 
two  first,  was  called  subsidium.  Hence 
subsidiary  is  used  in  the  sense  of  avxiUa'- 
ry.  The  substantive  subsidy  is  used  ty 
(lenote  the  pecuniary  assistance  afforded, 
according  to  treaty,  by  one  government  to 
another,  sometimes  to  secure  its  neutral- 
ity, but  more  frequently  in  consideration 
of  its  furnishing  a  certain  number  of 
troops.  Stibsidies,  or  supplies,  in  Eng- 
land, also  denotes  the  money  granted  by 
parliament  to  the  government. 

Substance  (substantia),  in  a  philosoph- 
ical sense,  is  contradistinguished  to  acct- 
derU,  and  signifies  that  which  exi^  inde 
pcndeiitly  and  unchangeably ;  whilst  accv- 
dent  denotes  the  changeable  phenomena 
in  substance,  whether  these  phenomena 
are  necessary  or  casual,  in  which  latter 
case  they  are  called  accidents,  in  a  nar- 
rower sense.  The  relation  of  accident  to 
substance  is  called  the  relation  of  inhe- 
rence, and  corresponds  to  the  logical  re- 
lation of  subject  and  predicate  ;  because 
the  substance  is  the  subject,  to  which  are 
assigned  the  qualities,  states  and  relations 
as  predicates :  substance  itself  is  the  es- 
sence, which  is  capable  of  these  phenom- 
ena, and,  in  spite  of  these  .changes,  re- 
mains the  same.  Some  schoolmen  cave 
the  name  of  substance  to  that  in  which 
exists  our  ideal  of  perfection ;  others  to  a 
thing  which  exists  through  itself  and  for 
itself.  Leibnitz  cjills  substance  that  which 
contains  in  itself  the  cause  of  its  changes. 
In  natural  science  and  in  common  life, 
substance  is  used  to  designate  material 
beings,  especially  simple,  inorganic  bodies, 
and  the  fundamental  constituents  of  or- 
ganic bodies;  e.  g.  a  liquid  substance. 
But  every  substance  which  falls  within 
the  scope  of  our  observation,  if  we  under- 
stand by  substance  that  which  is  un- 
changeable in  its  phenomena,  is  only  a 
relative  one ;  i.  e.  is  such  only  in  respect 
to  some  others,  and  is  not  uncondition- 
ally independent,  but  must  be  conceived 
dependent  upon  one  original  cause  of 
things.  In  contradistinction  to  the  re2a- 
tioe  substance,  therefore,  we  speak  of  ab- 
solute  substance,   as   the   one  original 
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>  of  an  thiDgB ;  and  the  relation  of 
die  latter  to  the  fbmier  has  been  variously 
coDadered.  Spinoza  has  treated  particu- 
larly of  the  one  absolute  substance,  and 
given  to  it  infinite  thought  and  iodfinite 
eztennon  as  inseparable  attributes. 

SuBSTAiiTiTE.    (See  ATottn,) 

Substitution,  in  the  civil  law,  is  the 
appointment  of  an  heir  to  succeed  in  case 
of  the  fiiilure  of  one  previously  appoint- 
ed. If  the  second  person  is  to  succeed 
in  Cine  of  the  death  of  the  first,  or  of  his 
not  accepting  the  inheritance,  the  substi- 
tution is  called  direct,  if  the  first  heir  is 
bound  to  convey  the  inheritance  to  the 
nJmiitide  or  second  heir.  This  is  a  JUtei- 
ammnstarystibsHtuiion,  {See  Fidei  Cam" 
wissa,)  The  former  kind  comprises  the 
vtdgar  tubstUulion,  which  is  merely  the 
appointment  of  a  second  heir  in  case  the 
first  should  not  inherit,  and  the  pupiUmy 
nAttihdionj  which  is  the  appointment  of 
an  heir,  by  a  father  or  grandfather,  in  the 
name  of  a  minor  child,  over  whom  he 
has  paternal  power,  in  case  the  latter 
sboold  die  a  minor.  The  mother  cannot 
make  a  pupillary  substitution.  The  lat- 
ter ceasea,  1.  by  the  death  of  the  minor 
in  question  before  the  death  of  the  testa- 
tor; 2.  by  his  arriving  at  full  age ;  3.  by 
the  paternal  appointment  failing  to  take 
efiect;  4.  by  the  withdrawing  of  the  minor 
from  the  paternal  power.  The  quasi 
pupillary  substitution  {subsUtuHo  exemplar 
lis)  is  the  ap^intment  of  an  heir  by  pa- 
rents for  an  idiot  child,  in  case  the  child 
should  die  in  a  state  of  idiocy.  If  the  child 
has  lucid  intervals,  the  parents  are  not  al- 
lowed to  make  such  substitution  ;  other- 
wise, even  the  mother  may  do  it. 

SuBTANGBNT  OF  A  CuRVE,  in  the  higher 
geometry,  is  the  line  which  determines 
the  intersection  of  the  tangent  with  the 
axis,  or  that  determines  the  point  where 
the  tangent  cuts  the  axis  prolonged. 

SuBTENSK,  in  geometiy ;  the  same  with 
the  chard  of  an  arch. 

Succession  Powder.  (See  Poudrt 
it  Succession.) 

Succinic  Acid  ;  an  acid  derived  firom 
the  distillation  of  amber.  By  adding  one 
twelfth  part  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with 
an  equal  weight  of  water,  the  yield  of  acid  is 
much  increased.  The  acid,  being  dissolved 
in  hot  water,  and  filtered,  is  to  be  saturat- 
ed with  potash  or  soda,  and  boiled  with 
cbaieoal.  The  solution  being  filtered, 
nitrate  of  lead  is  added ;  whence  results 
an  insoluble  succinate  of  lead;  fiom 
which,  l^  digestKMi  in  the  equivalent 
quantity  of  suqihuric  acid,  pure  succinic 
acid  is  separated.    It  is  in  white  trans- 


parent ciystab,  which  possess  a  sharp 
taste,  and  powerfiilly  redden  tincture  of 
turnsole.  It  is  soluble  in  both  alcohol 
and  water.  It  forms  salts  with  the  alka- 
lies and  oxides.  The  succinates  of  pot- 
ash and  ammonia  are  crystallizable  and 
deliquescent  That  of  soda  does  not  attract 
moisture.  The  succinate  of  ammonia  is 
useful  in  analysis  to  sefiante  oxide  of 
iron. 

SuccoRT.    (See  Endwt,) 

Sue  BET,  Louis  Gabriel,  duke  of  Albu- 
fera,  marshal  of  France,  bom  at  Lyons 
in  1770,  entered  the  military  service  at  an 
early  age  (1790),  and  passed  mpidly 
through  the  inferior  ranks.  In  1796,  he 
was  attached  .to  the  army  of  Italy,  and 
attracted  the  notice  of  general  Bonaparte, 
by  his  courage,  boldness  and  caution. 
He  then  served  with  distinction  under 
Mass^na  and  Joubert,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  active  and  successful  of  Napoleon's 

fenerals  in  the  campaigns  of  1805  and 
806.  In.  1808,  he  received  the  command 
of  a  division  in  Spain,  and  was  almost 
constantly  victorious  till  after  the  battle 
of  Vittoria.  His  brilliant  services  in  that 
country  obtained  him  the  nuuishal's  stafi^ 
and  the  title  of  duke.  After  the  restora- 
'tion,  Suchet  was  created  peer  of  France. 
Having  accepted,  under  ^f  afwleon,  a  com- 
mand during  the  hundred  days,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  seat  on  the  second  resto- 
ration, but  readmitted  in  1819.  He  died 
in  1826. 

Sucking  Fish.  (See  Eckenns.) 
Suckling,  sir  John,  a  wit,  courtier, 
and  dramatist,  son  of  a  knight  of  the 
same  name,  was  bom  in  1613,  at  Wit- 
ham,  in  Middlesex.  He  is  said  to  have 
spoken  Latin  fijuently  at  five  years  old, 
and  written  it  with  ease  and  elegance 
at  nine.  After  lingering  some  time  about 
the  court,  he  was  despatched  upon  his 
travels,  and  served  a  campaign  under 
the  celebrated  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  was  present  at  three 
batdes  and  several  sieges.  At  the  time 
of  the  Scotch  war,  sir  John  raised  a  troop 
of  horse  for  the  king's  service,  who  he- 
haved  so  badly  in  the  field  as  to  disgrace 
both  themselves  and  their  commander. 
An  abortive  attempt  to  effect  the  escape 
of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  confined  in 
the  Tower  under  articles'  of  impeach- 
ment from  the  commons,  implicated  sir 
John  so  seriously,  that  he  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  retire  to  France,  where  he  died 
in  1641.  His  writings  consist  of  letters 
written  with  ease  and  spirit ;  ^ome  mis- 
cellaneous poems ;  Aglaiura,  a  play ; 
Brennoralt,  a  tragedy;  the  Sad  Oiie,  a 
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tragedy  Icfl  incomplete ;  and  the  Goblim, 
a  tragi-comedy. 

Sucre,  Antonio  Jose  de,  was  bom  in 
1793,  at  Cumana,  in  Venezuela,  He  was 
educated  at  Caracas,  and  entered  the  ar- 
my in  1811,  where  he  served  with  credit 
under  the  orders  of  the  celebrated  Miran- 
da. Aflerwards  he  became  fiivorably 
known  for  activity,  intelligence  and  cour- 
age, under  Piar,  the  mulatto  ffeneraL 
From  1814  to  1817,  Sucre  served  in  the 
staff  cf  the  army,  and  displayed  the  zeal 
and  talent  which  characterized  him.  In 
1819,  he  hod  attained  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general, and  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners appointed,  after  the  Itattle  of 
Bojaca,  to  negotiate  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities with  Morillo.  Subsequently  to 
this,  he  received  the  command  of  a  divis- 
ion sent  from  Bogota  to  assist  the  province 
of  Guayac|uil.  He  met  with  a  severe  check 
at  Huachi,  but  succeeded,  late  in  the  year 
1821,  in  concluding  an  armistice  with 
Aymerich,  the  royalist  general,  which 
was,  in  its  effects,  equivalent  to  a  victory. 
It  enabled  the  Peruvian  division,  under 
Santa  Cruz,  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
Colombians.  Hostilities  recommenced  in 
February,  1822,  and  the  united  armies 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  achieve  the  deci- 
sive victory  of  Pichincha,  May  24, 1822, 
which  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
capitulation  of  Quito.  This  brilliant  suc- 
cess fixed  the  public  attention  upon  Su- 
cre, and  raised  expectations  of  his  future 
eminence,  which  the  event  fully  justified. 
Meanwhile  Bolivar  had  proceeded  to  the 
south,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  destined 
to  act  against  the  Spanish  forces  in  that 
quarter;  and,  in  July,  1822,  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  protector,  San  Martin,  at 
Guayaquil.  Early  in  1823,  Sucre  was 
despatched  to  Lima  as  Colombian  envoy, 
accompanied  by  an  auxiliary  Colombian 
army  of  3000  men.  Lima,  having  been 
left  unprotected,  at  this  time,  by  the  de- 
parture of  Santa  Cruz  to  reduce  the 
southern  provmces,  was  retaken  by  Can- 
terac,  and  abandoned  by  the  president, 
Riva-Aguero,  and  the  Peruvian  congreas, 
June  18, 1823.  Hereupon  Sucre  was  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  the  forc^ 
and,  a  few  days  afterwards,  supreme  milita- 
ry chie^with  powers  almost  unlimited.  He 
retired  to  Callao,  wbi(ih  was  invested  by 
the  royalists,  until  the  successes  of  Santa 
Cruz  in  the  south  obliged  Canterac  to 
evacuate  Lima,  July  17,  1823.  Sucre 
then  determined  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  an  expedition  sent  apinst  Are- 
quipa,  and  to  cooperate  with  Santa  Cmz. 
But  the  total  destruction  of  the  patriot 


armr,  luder  the  latter,  in  Upper  Pent, 
made  it  necessaiv  for  Sucre  to  reemburk, 
and  return  to  Callao.  In  September,  gen- 
eral Bolivar  noade  hie  public  entry  into 
Lima,  having  obtained  permission  from 
the  Colombian  government  to  proeecute 
the  war  in  Peru,  and  was  inunediately 
invested  with  supreme  authority  in  mUi- 
tary  and  political  afifairs.  Of  course, 
general  Sucre  now  became  only  second  ia 
command  of  the  Uberatinff  army,  consist- 
ing of  10,000  men,  assembled  at  Huans, 
preparatory  to  commencing*  offensive  op- 
erations. But  after  the  battle  of  Jiinin^ 
gained  by  the  patriot::),  August  5,  1824, 
Bolivar  quitted  the  army,  and  went  to 
Lima,  to  attend  to  affairs  on  the  coasts 
leaving  tiie  prosecution  of  tlie  war  witb 
Sucre.  In  the  arduous  and  masterly 
movements  which  followed,  Sucre  dis- 
played the  skill  of  a  consummate  general. 
The  scene  of  operations  was  the  niouo- 
tainous  region  of  Peru.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  march  and  counter- 
march, for  the  space  of  two  month.s,  over 
this  difficult  ground,  in  the  lace  of  a 
much  superior  army,  commanded  by  the 
ablest  royalist  genemls  in  America,  whose 
aim  it  was  to  cut  off  his  resoiurces,  and 
reduce  him  without  the  hazard  of  a  bat- 
tle. But  the  impatience  of  the  troops  oa 
each  side  brought  on  a  general  eu|^*%ffe« 
mentin  the  field  of  Ayacucho,  Dec. 9,  iSti^ 
the  most  brilliiuit  ever  fought  in  South 
America.  Both  armies  consisted  of  veteraD 
troops,  well  appointed  and  disciplined, 
who  fought  with  undaunted  courage. 
The  battle  resulted  in  the,  capture  of  m& 
viceroy  La  Sema,  and  the  loss  of  2000 
of  the  royalists  in  killed  and  wounded ; 
and  on  the  same  day  general  Canterac, 
with  the  rest  of  tlie  army,  xomprising  fit- 
teen  general  ofBcera  and  nearly  4000  men 
in  all,  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of 
war,  by  capitulation,  Sucre  promptly  fol- 
lowed up  this  glorious  victory,  and  bis 
troops  entered  Cuzco  on  the  12th  of  De- 
ceml)er  in  triumph.  As  Olaueta,  with  a 
small  body  of  royalists  in  Upper  Peru,  re- 
fused to  couipW  with  tlie  terms  of  the 
capitulation  of'^  Ayacucho,  Sucre  was 
obliged  to  march  upon  Puno,  which  he 
entered  in  February,  and  thence  proceed- 
ed to  Chuquisaca.  The  death  of  Olaue- 
ta, who  was  killed  in  April,  in  an  ai^ 
fray  with  his  own  troops,  accomplished 
the  delivery  of  Upper  Peru.  Until  a  reg- 
ular government  could  be  established, 
Sucre,  of  course,  remained  in  the  exer- 
cise of  authority  as  supreme  chief;  but 
he  8innmoncd  a  conp'css  to  HSM?nible,  as 
sp^'cdily  as   might  be,  at  Chuqui!«c«,  to 
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decide  whether  Upper  Peru  ^ouM  be 
annexed  to  Lower  Peiii,  or  to  Buenoe 
Ayrea,  or  form  a  republic  by  itself.  The 
constituent  congreas  decreed,  August  11, 
182S,  to  form  a  new  republic,  by  the  name 
of  BoHmOj  and  to  call  the  capital  by  the 
name  of  Sucre,  in  whom  the  goyemment 
was  Tested  for  the  time  being,  with  the 
title  of  **  captain-general  and  grand-mar- 
shal of  Ayacucho.**  The  congress,  hav- 
ing solicited  Botivar  to  prepare  a  funda- 
mental code  for  Bolivia,  dissolved  itself^ 
Oct.  6, 1825.  The  new  coneress  assem- 
bled to  receive  it.  May  2S,  1836.  Sucre 
then  resigned  the  discretionaiy  power, 
which  he  had  exercised  fahherto;  but, 
oontrery  to  his  expressed  wish,  and  con- 
trary, probably,  to  his  real  desire,  be  was 
elecied  president  of  Bolivia,  under  the 
sew  constitutloiL  How  far  apprehensions 
of  the  auxiliar^r  Colombian  army,  still  re- 
maining in  Upper  Peru,  influenced  this 
decision  of  the  electors,  we  do  not  know; 
but  Sucre's  reluctance  to  at^sume  the 
presidency  seems  to  have  been  sincere, 
because  it  was  constantly  persisted  in  by 
bim, and  ended  in  his resi^ningtbe office, 
and  returning  to  Colombia.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  revolution  at  Lima,  in  Janua- 
ry, 1827,  when  the  Colombian  troops  there 
overturned  the  government  of  Bolivar, 
and  the  people  trampled  under  foot  the 
Bolivian  code,  was  of  course  felt  in  Bo- 
livia. But  Sucre  endeavored  to  guard 
against  the  example  being  followed  in 
^ivia,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  the 
sonongest  aasurances  to  the  new  govern- 
ment of  Peru,  of  his  determination  to 
maintain  a  strict  neutrality.  This  did  not 
prevent  uneasiness  and  disturbances  from 
growing  up,  which  eventuated  in  a  seri- 
ous insurrecdon,  and  an  attack  upon  Su- 
cre, in  which  he  was  daneeroualy  wound- 
ed, and  lost  an  arm.  if  his  resolution 
had  not  already  been  taken,  these  events 
would  have  served  to  hasten  his  de- 
parture, with  that  of  the  auxiliary  Colom- 
bian army,  which  took  place  in  August, 
1838,  in  consequence  of  some  hostile 
movementB  of  the  anti-Colombian  party, 
aided  by  general  Gamarra,  from  Peru. 
Notwitbistanding  this  reverse  in  Bolivia, 
foftane  soon  th^w  a  new  field  of  distinc- 
tion in  the  way  of  Sucre,  in  the  war 
which  now  broke  out  between  Peru  and 
Coknnbia.  He  was  made  commander  of 
the  Colomlnan  armv  of  the  south,  and 
p(^cal  chief  of  the  southem  depert- 
ments  of  the  Colombian  republic,  and 
led  the  troone  in  the  series  of  military 
opeiBtioDS  wnich  terminated  in  the  battle 
orTBrquiy  and  the  hwuiliating  defeat  and 


capimlation  of  the  Peruvians  under  gen- 
eral La  Mar,  Feb.  26,  1829.  Sucre  be- 
came a  member  of  the  constituent  con-> 
gredB  of  1830,  and,  on  his  return  to  Quito 
fit>m  that  body,  was  aaaassinated  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Pasto,  in  June,  IS^ 
whether  by  private  enemies  among  the 
Pastusos,  or  by  the  instigation  of  some  of 
his  political  rivals,  is  not  ascertained.  It 
probably  was  the  act  of  some  of  the  Pas- 
tusos, who  remembered  the  severities 
which  the  Colombian  armyinflicted  on 
them  in  the  campaign  of  1822,  under  ihe 
orders  of  Sucre. 

SUDERMAIfNLAND.      (ScC  Swcdm.) 

St7EABORo,  or  SwEABORo;  the  northern 
Gibraltar ;  a  fortress  of  Russian  Finland, 
on  die  gulf  of  Finland ;  three  miles  south 
of  Helsingfors  ;  population,  exclusive  of 
the  garrison,  3500.  The  harbor  is  capa- 
ble of  containing  seventy  m^n-of-war, 
easily  defended  by  batteries  that  sweep 
the  channel  forming  the  only  entrance 
for  large  ships.  It  is  formed  by  several 
small  islands,  of  which  the  principal, 
called  Margoe,  contains  the  arsenals, 
docks,  basins,  and  magazines  for  fining 
out  or  repairing  men-o^war. 

SuETOMus.  CaiuB  Suetonius  Tran- 
quil lus,  a  Roman  writer,  bom  of  a  ple- 
beian family,  flourished  about  100  A.  D. 
Little  is  known  of  the  circumstances  of 
his  life.  He  distinguished  himself  as  an 
advocate,  obtained  the  tribuneship  through 
the  influence  of  Pliny  the  younger,  and 
was  appointed  secretary  {magister  episto- 
larum)  to  the  emperor  Adrian.  From  an 
expression  of  Spartian  in  his  Life  of 
Adrian,  we  learn  that  Suetonius  lost  this 
place,  on  account  of  his  intimacy  with 
the  empress  Sabina;  but  the  particulars 
of  the  affair  are  unknown  to  us.  Of  the 
works  of  Suetonius,  only  the  Lives  of  the 
Twelve  Caesars,  and  Nonces,  of  celebrated 
Grammarians,  Rhetoricians  and  Poets,  are 
yet  extant.  The  former  work  gives  an  in- 
terestiu^  account  of  the  private  life  and 
personca  character  of  the  twelve  first  Ro- 
man em|>erors,  from  Julius  Caesar  to  Doroi- 
tian,  and  is  of  great  value  to  us  from  the 
light  which  it  throws  on  domestic  manners 
and  customs.  The  best  editions  of  Sueto- 
nius are  those  of  Pitiscus  (1714),  Burmann 
(1736),  Oudendoryi  (1751),  Wolf  (18021 
and  Baumgarten-Crusius  (1816  seq.). 
There  Is  an  English  transladon  by 
Thompson. 

Sueur,  Lb.    (See  Lesueur.) 

SuEvi ;  the  geneml  name  of  a  number  of 
united  tribes,  who,  before  the  Christian  era, 
Inhabited  the  greater  part  of  Germany. 
The  Hennunduii,  Semnones,  Lombardui, 
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AnglMy  Vandals,  fiurgundians,  Rugii  and 
Herulif  were  the  most  important,  at  leaat 
tbo  most  known.  In  Caesar's  time,  they 
ailvauced  to  the  Neckar  and  the  Rhine. 
Tacitus  8ays  that  their  name  was  derived 
fixjm  the  cue  in  which  they  tied  their 
hair.  In  the  great  migration  of  the 
northern  nations,  the  Suevi  joined  the 
Aiana,  entered  Gaiil,  and,  in  409,  Spain. 
After  the  Vandals  had  gone  to  Africa,  the 
Suevi  spread  as  far  as  Portugal.  The 
Visigoths  overcame  them  entirely  in  586, 
and  their  empire  and  name  disappeared 
from  Spanish  history.  Those  of  them 
who  remained  in  Germany  were  the  an- 
cestors of  the  present  Suabians. 

SpEZ,  a  city  of  Egypt,  on  the  borders 
of  Arabia  (Ion.  32^  28^  E. ;  lat.  29°  59'  N.), 
is  remarkable  for  its  situation  at  the  nortn 
end  of  the  Red  sea,  and  on  the  south  bor- 
der of  the  isthmus  to  which  it  gives  name. 
It  was  fprmerly  a  flourishing  mait,  heinff 
at  once  the  emporium  of  the  trade  with 
India,  and  the  rendezvous  of  the  number- 
less pilgrims,  who,  from  various  parts  of 
the  Turkish  empire,  resoited  to  Mecca. 
The  assemblage  of  these,  though  the  sta- 
tionary population  was  never  Irrge,  pro- 
duced an  immense  crowd.  When  Nie- 
buhr  was  there,  Suez  appeared  to  him  as 
populous  as  Cairo.  Since  that  time,  it  has 
greatly  declined,  in  consequence  both  of 
the  diminution  of  the  general  trade  of  the 
Red  sea,  and  of  the  concourse  to  Mecca. 
It  also  sustained  great  injury  from  the 
/rench.  The  population  is  now  only 
about  500.  Suez,  though  a  maritime  place, 
is  so  situated  that  vessels  cannot  approach 
nearer  than  two  and  a  half  miles.  The 
surrounding  country  is  a  mere  bed  of 
rock,  slighuy  covered  with  sand.  It  is, 
however,  the  channel  of  much  of  the  trade 
of  Cairo  to  Arabia  and  India,  and  of  the 
whole  of  that  to  Svria  and  Palestine.  It 
is  without  walls ;  has  500  stone  houses, 
of  which  more  than  one  half  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  French,  and  still  continue  in 
ruins.  The  canal  which  formerly  con- 
nected the  gulf  of  Suez  with  the  Nile,  is 
now  choked  up. 

ScPFETEs.  (See  Carihage^  voL  ii.,  p. 
544.) 

Suffocation.  The  three  ordinary 
modes  of  suffocation,  or  death  by  the  in- 
terruption of  the  breath,  are,  hanging, 
drowning,  and  the  respiration  of  fixed  air, 
or  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  same  result 
takes  place  from  either  of  these  causes, 
which  is  described  under  the  article 
Dnwmng^  and  the  same  process  is  requir- 
ed ibr  the  restoratioa  of  animation.  In 
the  iDBtanoe  of  8uffi>catbn  by  carbonic 


acid  air,  whether  arising  from  mines,  lime- 
kilns,  or  vats  of  fermenting  liquor,  the 
vital  powers  become  more  speedily  ex- 
tinct. 

Suffragans.  (See  Bishops,  vol.  ii, 
p.  115.) 

SuFFRAGiute  (Latin  for  vote;  henco 
tlie  English  sitjfrage),  with  the  Romans, 
signiiied  particularly  the  vote  which  eve 
ry  Roman  citizen  had  a  right  to  cive  in 
the  comiiia,  in  regard  to  the  introatiction 
or  abolition  of  laws,  the  appointment  to 
offices,  or  any  similar  business.  The  citi- 
zens asse:nbled,  on  such  occasions,  in  the 
Campus  MariiuSy  every  one  in  his  centu- 
ry, which  proceeded  in  its  turn  to  the 
oinie,  the  place  assigned  for  voting.  At  the 
entrance  there  were  small  bridges,  upon 
which  certain  persons  (diribiiorts)  gave 
them  small  ballots ;  if  a  new  law  was  to  be 
introduced,  two  ballots,  one  with  the  lettem 
U.  R.  (Uti  rogaSy  Let  it  be  as  proposed), 
the  other  with  the  letter  A.  [Jiniii^,  1 
leave  it  as  it  is) ;  or,  if  an  officer  was  tu 
be  chosen,  as  many  ballots  were  given  as 
there  were  candidates.  The  majority  then 
decided. 

Sufisu  ;  the  pantheistic  mysticism 
of  the  East,  which  strives  for  the  highest 
illumination  of  the  mind,  the  most  per- 
fect calmness  of  the  soul,  and  the  union 
of  it  with  God,  by  an  ascetic  life,  and  the 
subjugation  of  the  appetites.  This  pan- 
theism, clothed  in  a  mystico-religious 
garb,  has  been  professed,  since  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries,  by  a  sect  which  at 
present  is  gaining  adherents  oontinually, 
among  the  more  cultivated  Mohanune> 
dans,  particularly  in  Persia  and  India,  and 
about  t^velve  years  ago,  comprehended 
80,000  disciples  in  Persia,  who  had  re- 
nounced Mohammedanism.  One  of  the 
most  zealous  Sufis  is  the  Arabian  Azzed- 
din,  bom  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, whose  work  Binis  and  Flowers,  a 
moral  allegory,  has  been  translated  by 
Garcia  de  Tassy  (Paris,  1821).  All  reli- 
gious persons  w^ho  live  together  in  a  mo- 
nastic way,  devoted  to  an  ascetic  life,  are 
called  in  the  East  iS^.  Some  have  de- 
rived this  word  from  the  circumstance 
that  they  dress  in  wool  only ;  but  Joseph 
von  Hammer  (q.  v.)  has  disproved  this 
derivation,  in  the  Vienna  Journal  of  Art, 
Literature,  Uie  Theatre,  &c.  (1828,  No.  59), 
and  maintains  that  the  name  Sqfi  is  relat- 
ed to  the  Greek  co^i,  wise,  and  m^, 
clear,  on  account  of  the  mirror  which 
the  Sofi  carried  as  a  symbol,  as  well  aa 
to  the  Arabian  s<fi  (pure).  The  Ara- 
bians had,  from  tlie  earliest  times,  ao  in- 
dinution  to  a  life  of  religious  comten^ila^ 
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uon    aod  monastic  sotitude.    Hence  as 
eariy  a9  under  the  first  caliphs,  religious 
frateroities  were  formed,  which  renounc- 
ed every  thing  earthly.    As  the  four  or- 
thodox  Mohainniedan  sects  established 
seTeral    systems  of    scholastic    philoso- 
phy, and  a  number  of  monkish  orders 
erew  up,  in  the  second  century  of  the 
Hegira,   devout    persons,  perplexed    by 
\h\»  labyrinth  of  discordant   thec^ogicai 
opinions,  found  consolation  in  pious  mys- 
tjcisin.     This  was  the  origin  of  the  Sufis, 
whose  idea  of  a  mystical  union  of  man 
\riih  God  (which,  however,  is  not  found- 
ed in  the  doctrines  of  Mohammedanism, 
but,  according  to  Langl^a,  Reiske,  Ham- 
mer,  and  Malcolni,  is  of  Indian,  origin) 
gave  rise  to  fanaticism,  similar  to  that  oi 
3ie  Christian  mystics.    The  Sufis  teach 
their  doctrine  under  the  images^  of  love, 
wine,  intoxication,  fire,  &c.;  and  the  songs 
of  Hafiz  (q.  v.),  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Sufis,  which  seem  to  be  Anacre- 
ontic strains  in  praise  of  love  and  wine, 
should  rather  be   con^dered  as  setting 
forth  the  mystic  doctrines  of  his  sect 
Even  the  dances  of  the  Mohammedan 
monks  have  a  mystic  meaning.    By  the 
Devil,  the  Sufis  generally  understand  the 
sensual  appetite;   they  acknowledge  no 
other  devil  than  the  darkness  of  the  soul, 
unenlightened  by  truth.  In  the  first  volume 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  learned  society 
at  Bombay  f  London,  1819)  is  an  important 
treatise  on  tne  mystic  doctrine  of  the  Sufis, 
by  Graham.   The  doctrines  of  the  Orien- 
tal mystics  have  also  been  illustrated  by 
Silvestre  de  Sacy,  in  the  Pendnameh,  by 
Ermine,  in  several  treatises  in  the  Bombay 
Transactions,  by  Hammer,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Persian  Belles-lettres  (under  the 
beads  of  DsdielaUddiin,  Aumiy  and  Dacha- 
«£),  and  particularly  by  Tholuck,  in  his 
Snifismus  Persarum,  &c.  (Berlin,  18^1), 
fiom  Oriental  manuscripts.  The  most  im- 
portant information  on  this  subject  is  con- 
tained in  the  Drops  of  the  Well  of  Life,  a 
Peinan  work,  translated  into  Turkish,  and 
published,  in  1820  (Hesini  1236),  at  Con- 
stantinople (printed  at  Scutari),  a  work  of 
the  greatest  authoriw  with  the  Persians 
and  Turks.    (See  itammer's  remarks  in 
the  Leipsic  Literary  Gazette  of  1823,  p. 
2054.)    Hussein,  known  under  the  name 
of  Sufi^  wrote  a  History  of  the  most  fii- 
mous  Sheiks  of  the  Order  of  the  Dervises 
{XaeMendi)  in  the  year  1503  (Hegira 
9Q9L    The  order  of  ATaeMendi  oririn- 
ated,  indeed,  as  late  as  the  time  of  sultan 
Osman  (1819;  He^pra  709);  but  aU  die 
Mohammedan  religious  orders  trace  their 
dootrines,  and   tlwir   clums  to   mystic 


power  (transmitted  by  the  communica- 
tion of  the  breath  and  mantle),  to  Abube- 
kerand  Ali,  the  disciples  of  the  prophet 
Mohammed  had  said,  indeed,  **  There  is 
no  monasticism  in  the  Islam;"  but  the 
spirit  of  monasticism,  which  originally  had 
its  seat  in  India  and  Upper  Asia,  soon 
penetrated  into  his  religion,  when  the 
Arabians,  having  become  acquainted  witli 
Indian,  Greek  and  Persian  literature,  be- 
gan to  devote  themselves  to  study  and. 
contemplation.  Thus  originated  the  Mo- 
hammedan ascetics.  But  the  pantiieistic 
doctrine  of  the  modem  Sufis,  subsequent- 
ly introduced,  agrees  so  remarkably  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  Indian  Vedanta,  that 
the  Indian  origin  of  Sufism  cannot  be 
denied. 

Sugar.  This  important  substance  is  a 
constituent  y>art  of  a  number  of  plants. 
It  is  afforded  especially  by  the  sugar-cane, 
the  maple,  and  the  beet.  When  the  cane 
is  ripe,  it  is  cut  down,  and  crushed  be- 
tween i-ron  cylinders,  moved  by  the  stenm- 
engine,  water,  or  animal  strength.  The 
juice  is  received  in  a  shallow  trough, 
placed  beneath  the  cylinders ;  whence  it 
18  conveyed  into  boilers,  where  it  is  heated 
with  lime,  care  beine  taken  to  remove 
the  scum  as  it  rises.  After  having  under- 
gone considerable  evaporation,  h  is  called 
syrup,  and  is  poured  into  a  vessel  called 
the  cooler,  where  it  is  agitated  with  wood- 
en stirrers,  which  break  the  crust  as  it 
forms  on  the  surface.  It  is  afterwards 
poured  into  casks,  to  accelerate  its  cool- 
ing; and,  while  it  is  still  warm,  it  is  con- 
veyed into  barrels,  standing  upright  over 
a  cistern,  and  pierced  through  their  bot- 
tom with  several  holes,  stopped  with  cane. 
The  syrup,  which  is  not  condensed,  filters 
through  these  canes,  into  the  cistern  be- 
neath, and  leaves  the  sugar  in  tlie  state 
called  Muscovado,  This  sugar  is  yellow, 
and  is  further  purified  by  various  process- 
es, as  that  of  boiling  with  bullock's  blood, 
or  vrith  animal  charcoal  (bone  black) ;  and 
the  passing  of  the  s^^mp  through  a  system 
of  canvass  filters,  aided  by  the  intermix- 
ture with  it  of  a  small  quantity  of  pasty, 
gypsum  and  alumina,  made  by  saturating 
a  solution  of  alum  with  (juicklime.  LoeS 
sugar  is  procured  by  puttmg  the  sugar,  af- 
ter it  has  been  thus  purified,  into  unglaz- 
ed,  earthen,  conical-shaped  vessels,  having 
a  hole  at  the  apex,  but  placed  in  an  in- 
verted position :  the  base,  after  the  sugar 
is  poured  in,  is  covered  with  clay.  When 
thus  drained  of  its  impurities,  it  is  taken 
out  of  the  mould,  wrapped  in  paper,  and 
dried  or  baked  in  an  oven.  It  is  now  loaf 
sugar,  and,  acccnrding  to  the  number  of 
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proceases  which  it  UDdenroea,  is  called 
single  or  clouble  refined.  Sugar  candy  is 
formed  by  dissolying  loaf  sugar  in  water^ 
over  a  fire,  boiling  it  to  a  syrup,  and  then 
exposing  it  to  crystallize  in  a  cool  place. 
This  is  much  esteemed  in  the  East  The 
syrups  which  cease  to  afford  sugar  are 
sold  by  the  name  ofmolassea.  The  man- 
ufacture of  sugar  from  the  beet,  which 
has  now  become  so  extensiye  in  France, 
is  a  more  complicated  process.  The  beet 
roots  are  pulled  out  of  the  ground,  and 
their  necks  and  rootlets  cut  off.  They 
are  then  washed,  reduced  to  a  pulp  by  a 
rasping  machine,  and  pressed  to  obtain 
tlieir  juice,  which  scarcely  differs  from 
that  of  the  cane,  except  in  bein^  some- 
what less  rich  in  sugar.  The  juice  is 
transferred  to  a  copper  boiler,  furnished 
with  two  stop-cocks,  the  one  of  which  is 
fixed  near  the  bottom,  and  the  other  a  few 
inches  higher  up,  beins  previously  mixed 
with  one  four  hundreth  part  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  a  quantity  of  cream  of  lime,  rather 
more  than  enough  for  the  saturation  of 
'  the  acid.  Heat  is  now  applied  as  briskly 
as  possible  to  the  copper.  A  solid,  thick 
froth,  of  a  greenish-nray  color,  forms,  and 
deposits  to  a  considerable  amount,  and 
the  juice  assumes  a  yellow  hue,  and  be- 
comes clarified.  After  an  hour  or  two, 
tlie  scum  is  removed,  and  thrown  on 
drainers,  to  save  as  much  of  the  juice  as 
possible.  The  clear  juice  is  now  run  off 
successively,  by  the  two  stop-cocks,  be- 
ginning with  thehifi^er,and  the  sediment 
is  add^  to  the  froth  on  the  filters.  The 
juice  is  next  transferred  to  a  boiler,  built 
on  a  level  below  the  first,  and  is  there 
evaporated  by  a  quick  fire.  Whenever 
its  density  reaches  to  1.12  (24^  of  T wad- 
del's  hydrometer),  animal  charcoal  is  intro- 
duced in  powder,  and  the  concentration 
carried  on,  till  its  specific  gravity  is  li24 
(48*^  of  Twaddel).  The  fit>th  is  removed 
as  it  forms.  About  two  parts  of  animal 
charcoal  are  usually  addeol  to  100  of  juice. 
The  syrup  is  now  filtered  through  wool- 
len cloth,  and  allowed  to  cooL  In  the 
course  of  the  night,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  sulphate  of  lime  is  deposited,  which 
must  be  carefiilly  separated,  prior  to  boil- 
ing up  the  liquor  for  crystallization.  This' 
concluding  stage  of  the  process  is  the  same 
as  that  employed  for  the^uice  of  the  sugar- 
cane. The  refining  of  the  raw  beet  su- 
gar is  conducted  in  the  same  way  as  that 
of  the  cane,  and  the  results  are  described 
as  being  equaUy  productive.  The  extrac- 
tion of  sow  from  the  juice  of  the  maple 
is  exceedingly  simple.  At  the  com- 
mencement of^the  spring,  in  the  Northern 


States  and  Canada,  the  miffar  maple  I 
are  tapped  near  the  ground,  by  numerous 
apertures,  and  the  sap  is  collected  in 
wooden  troughs ;  two  hundred  pounds  of 
which  affi>rd,  by  evaporation,  fifteen 
pounds  of  a  brownish  sugar,  which  is 
capable  of  being  refined  in  5ie  same  man- 
ner as  the  sugar  from  the  cane  and  ths 
beet 

Pure  sugar  occurs  as  a  white  granular 
solid,  but  may  be  crystallized  in  four  or 
six-sided  prisms,  terminated  bytwo-aided, 
or  sometimes  by  three-sided  summits.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  1.4''  to  i.6f.  The  crys- 
tals are  nearly  anhydrous.  When  expos- 
ed to  heat,  sugar  swells  up,  is  decomposed 
with  a  peculiar  smell,  and  finally  burata 
into  flames  at  a  temperature  somewhat 
below  ignition.  When  dissolved  in  one 
third  its  weight  of  water,  it  forms  a 
syrup,  which  keeps  well  in  close  ves- 
sels; but  if  considerably  diluted  with 
water,  it  rapidly  changes,  particularly 
with  contact  of  air,  becoming  sour  and 
mouldy.  Sugar  is  hardly  soluble  in  pure 
alcohol,  thouffh  proof  spirit  dissolves  it 
in  considerable  quantity.  Syrups,  which 
have  been  rendered  uncrystallizable,  bit- 
ter and  astringent,  by  combination  with 
lime,  barytes  and  strontites,  resume  their 
original  properties,  when  these  bases  are 
separated  by  the  equivalent  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid.  The  same  holds  true 
with  regard  to  potash  and  soda.  When 
quicklime  is  lefl  for  several  months  in  com- 
bination with  syrup,  carbonate  of  lime  ia 
deposited  in  very  acute  rhomboids,  and 
the  sugar  is  converted  into  a  mucilaginous 
jelly,  of  the  consistence  of  paste,  ^veral 
other  oxides,  and  es|X}cLally  that  of  lead, 
have  the  power  of  combining  with 
sugar.  Thus,  when  ground  litharge  is 
heated  with  sugar  and  water,  it  is  dissolv- 
ed ;  but  afbr  a  while  the  liquor  becomes 
opaque,  and  lets  fiilla  white,  insipid,  light 
powder,  insoluble  in  even  a  great  quanti- 
ty of  boiling  water,  and  which  is  a  com- 
pound, in  its  dried  state,  of  100  of  suear> 
and  139.6  of  oxide  of  lead.  This  saccha- 
rate  of  lead  is  decomposed  by  the  fee- 
blest acids,  which  seize  the  lead.  Subace^ 
tate  of  lead  does  not  precipitate  sugar 
from  its  solution ;  and  as  this  salt  throws 
down  almost  every  other  vegetable  and 
animal  substance,  it  may  be  employed  to 
separate  sugar  from  other  matters.  Sugar 
has  no  action  on  salts,  except  at  an  elevat- 
ed temperature.  With  the  aid  of  water, 
it  then  reduces  muriate  of  gold,  the  ni- 
trates of  mercury,  and  silver,  the  sulphata 
of  copfier,  and  ixxluces  to  the  lowest  term 
of  oxidation   several  oilier  salts.    Su|^ 
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las  been  analyzed  by  several  cbemista.    The  following  m  a  genenl  view  of  the 
results: 


Oxygen, 

Carbon, 
Hydrogen 

G.  LiuMo  and  Thenud. 

50.63 

42.47 

,                 6.90 

Bemliin. 

49.856 

40265 

a879 

Prout. 

58.05 

■39.99 

6.66 

Vn. 

50.33 

43.38 

6.29 

100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


M.  Braconnot  has  recently  extended 
our  views  concerning  the  artificial  produc- 
tion of  sugar  and  gum.  Sulphuric  acid 
("Specific  gravity  1.827)  mixed  with  weU 
dried  elm  dust,  became  very  hot,  and  on 
being  diluted  with  water,  and  neutralized 
>nth  chalk,  afforded  a  liquor  which  be- 
came gummy  on  evaporation.  Shreds 
of  linen  triturated  in  a  glass  mortar,  with 
sulphuric  acid,  yield  a  similar  gum.  Ni- 
tric acid  has  a  similar  power.  If  the 
gummy  matter  from  linen  be  boiled  for 
some  time  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  we 
obtain  a  crystallizable  sugar,  and  an  acid, 
which  M.  Braconnot  calls  the  vegeto-sul- 
phuric  acid.  The  conversion  of  wood, 
also,  into  sugar,  will  no  doubt  appear  re- 
markable ;  and  when  persons  not  familiar 
with  chemistry,  are  told  that  a  pound- of 
rags  can  )ye  converted  into  more  than  a 
pound  of  sugar,  they  may  be  disposed  to 
consider  the  statement  as  a  piece  of  pleas- 
antry, though  nothing  can  be  more  true. 

SuGAR-CAifE  (saccharum  offLcinarum). 
The  art  of  cultivating  the  sugar-cane  has 
been  practised  m  China  from  the  highest 
annquity.  It  was  unknown  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  Jews,  Greeks,  or  Romans,  and 
did  not  pass  into  Arabia  till  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  From  Arabia  it  was 
carried  into  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Ethiopia. 
The  Moors  obtained  it  from  Eeypt,  and 
the  Spaniards  from  the  Moors,  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  the  cane  was  introduced 
into  the  Canyy  islands  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  into  Madeira  by  the  Portuguese,  and 
thence  into  the  West  India  islands  and  the 
Brazils.  Previous  to  the  year  1466,  sugar 
was  known  in  England  chieflv  as  a  med- 
icine; and,  though  cultivated  in  a  few 
places  on  the  >£sditerranean,  it  was  not 
more  generally  used  on  the  continent 
Now,  in  point  of  importance,  it  ranks  next 
to  wheat  and  rice,  among  all  the  products 
of  the  vegetable  world,  and  has  become 
the  first  article  of  maritime  commerce. 
The  At]a];itic  has  been  the  principal  thea- 
tre of  this  trade,  which,  more  than  any 
odier  circumstance,  contributed  to  givc^  a 
new  spring  to  commerce  in  Europe,  and 
to  engrafl  the  curse  of  slavery  upon  the 
new  world.     The  sugar-cane,  like  the 


baml)oo  and  Indian  com,  belongs  to  the 
family  of  the  grasses.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  or  more, 
and  its  broad  leaves,  and  large,  silky  pani- 
cles, give  it  a  beautifnl  nepect.  The  stems 
are  veiy  smooth,  shining,  and  filled  with 
a  spongy  pith :  the  flowers  are  small,  and 
very  abundant,  clothed  externally  with 
numerous  silky  hairs.  The  sugar-cane 
flowers  only  after  the  lapse  of  an  entire 
year.  In  the  West  Indies,  it  is  propagat- 
ed by  cuttings  from  tlie  root  end,  planted 
in  hills  or  trenches  in  the  spring  or  au- 
tumn. The  cuttings  root  at  the  joints 
imder  ground,  and  from  those  above,  send 
up  shoots,  which,  in  eight,  twelve,  or  four- 
teen months,  are  from  six  to  ten  feet  long, 
and  fit  to  cut  down  for  the  mill.  A  plan- 
tation lasts  from  six  to  ten  years.  (For  the 
process  of  making  sugar,  see  the  preced- 
ing article.)  The  Juice  of  the  sugar-cane 
is  so  palatahle  and  nutritive,  that,  during 
the  sugar  harvest,  every  creature  which 
partakes  freely  of  it,  whether  man  or  an- 
imal, appears  to  derive  health  and  vigor 
from  its  use.  The  meagre  and  sickly 
negroes  exhibit  at  this  season  a  surprising 
alteration ;  and  the  laboring  horses,  oxen, 
and  mules,  though  constantly  at- work,  yet, 
as  they  are  allowed  to  eat,  almost  witliout 
restraint,  of  the  refuse  plants  and  scum- 
mings  from  the  boiling  house,  ijnprove  in- 
finitely more  than  at  any  other  period  of 
the  year.  The  sugar-cane  is  now  cultivat- 
ed in  all  the  warm  parts  of  the  globe.  In 
the  U.  States  it  flowers,  but  does  not  ripen 
seed.  Its  growth  is  constant,  but  varies 
in  rapidity  according  to  the  situation,  the 
season,  or  the  weather.  The  variety  from 
Otaheite  has  lately  elicited  some  attention, 
as  it  is  said  to  succeed  in  soils  too  poor  for 
the  common  variety,  and  to  produce  four 
crops,  while  the  other  yields  only  three : 
the  crystallization  is  also  more  regular. 
Sugar  is  now  culdvatrd  to  considerably 
extent  in  the  U.  States,  chiefly  in  the 
southern  p^rts  of  Louisiana,  about  the 
mouths  of  tlie  Mississippi ;  and  a  sufficient 
supply  for  home  consumption  might  be 
obtained  in  that  quarter.  The  consump- 
tion of  England  alone  now  amounts 
to  upwards  of  400,000,000  pounds,  which 
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cives  an  aw^rage  of  about  thirty  pounds 
lOT  each  indiTidual.  In  some  parts  of  the 
interior,  su^^ar  is  manu&cturea  to  consid- 
erable extent  from  the  sap  of  two  species 
of  maple.  This  is  superior  to  the  common 
bruwn  sugar  of  the  West' Indies,  but 
probably  will  eventually  be  superseded  by 
that  art]<;le,  on  account  of  its  cheapness. 
{See  Maple,) 

SuoarofLead.    (SeeLMuL) 

SvHh,  or  SuHLA ;  a  town  in  the  goy- 
emment  of  Erfurt,  in  the  Prussian  prov- 
'  ince  of  Saxony,  lying  in  a  romantic  val- 
lev  on  the  Lauter,  on  the  south-west  side 
of  the  Thuringiaa  forest  It  owes  its  im- 
portance to  the  mines  which  were  dis- 
covered here  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  iron  works,  and  the  manufacture  of 
arms,  form  the  chief  employment  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  fire-arms  made  here 
are  highly  esteemed.  Population,  5800 ; 
twenty-eight  miles  south-west  of  Er- 
furt 

SuHM, Peter  Frederic  von,  Danish  cham- 
berlain and  historiographer  at  Copenha- 
gen, born  in  1728,  wss  a  philosopher,  po- 
et and  historian.  His  father,  a  Danish  ad- 
miral, educated  him  carefully.  He  died, 
in  1798,  at  Copenhagen.  Suhm  possessed 
a  large  ibrtune,  which  he  used  m  aid  of 
charitable  objects  nnd  literary  enterprises, 
ile  acquired  reputation,  as  a  critic  and 
philosopher,  by  his  moral  essays  and  trea- 
tises of  practical  utility,  as  a  poet,  bv  his 
Northern  Idyls  aud  Tales,  and  as  a  classi- 
cal historiau,  by  his  works  on  the  history 
of  his  country.  His  library  conuiined 
100,000  volumes.  He  supported  a  hbrari- 
an,  and  paid  large  sums  for  copying  man- 
uscripts, and  in  aid  of  poor  students.  The 
library  was  open  to  every  one.  Of  his 
numerous  works  we  need  only  mention 
his  Scriptorum  Rtrum  DanitB  Mtdii  Mvi  ; 
his  Introduction  to  the  Critical  History  of 
Denmark  (1769—73,  5  vols.,  4lo,);  the 
Critical  History  of  Denmark  durinff  the 
Pagan  Ages  (1774—51,  4  vols.) ;  the  Mod- 
em History  of  Denmark  (of  which  seven 
volumes  have  been  published,  the  first  of 
which  appeared  in  1782).  His  miscella- 
neous works  were  collected  and  reprinted, 
with  an  account  of  his  life,  at  Copenha- 
gen ( 1788— 98, 15  vols.). 

Suicide.    (See  Homieide.) 

SuiDAs;  a  Greek  grammarian,  who 
lived,  according  to  some,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  according  to  othere  in  the  tenth. 
He  wrote  an  encyclopesdia,  particularly 
relating  to  geographical  and  historical 
subjects,  which,  though  not  perfectly  ac- 
curate, is  yet  important,  as  it  contains  ma- 
ny things  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  The 


best  edition  is  that  of  KCister  (Cambridge^ 
1705, 3  vols.,  folio). 

Suit  at  Law.    (See  Action,) 

SuLiOTs ;  a  mixed  people  of  Amaout 
and  Greek  descent,  speaking  the  Amaout 
and  the  Romaic  dialects.    They  derive 
their  origin  from  Amaout  and  Greciao 
shepherds,  who,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, settled  in  the  Cassiopeian  mountaina^ 
occupying  a   wild  valley,  enclosed    on 
three  sides  by  almost  inaccessible  moun- 
tains, and  accessible  on  the  fburdi  only  by 
a  narrow  defile.    Here  tReir  numbers  had 
increased,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, to  10,000  souls,  in  seventy  villages,  of 
which  Suli  or  Souli  was  the  capital  of  the 
district.    The  Suliots  are  of  the  Greek 
church ;  their  government  was  republi- 
can.   They  are  brave,  hardy,  active,  res- 
olute and  faithful.     When,  after  a  strug- 
gle of  twelve  years,  Ali  Pacha  (q.  v.)  hiul 
rather  reduced  them  to  despair  tlian  con- 
quered them  (1803),  they  abandoned  their 
country,  and  entered  the  service  of  the 
powers  who  had  possession  of  the  Ioni> 
an  Islands.    But  when  Ali  found  himself 
hard  pressed  by  the  Turks  and  desertf^ 
by  the  Albanians,  he  recalled  the  Suliots 
to  his  asmstance.     Their  brave  leader^ 
Marco  Botzaris,  gained  some  brilliant  suc- 
cesses ;  but  the  tyrant,  who  trusted  nei- 
ther the  Suliots  nor  the  other  Greeks,  per- 
ished in  1822.    The  Albanians  then  join- 
ed the  Turks ;  but  the  Suliots  remained 
true  to  the  cause  of  Grecian  liberty.  Suli, 
however,  was  reduced  bv  famine,  Sept  4, 
1822,  and  3000  Suliots  embarked  in  Eng- 
lish ships  for  Cephalonia:  the  rest  dis- 
persed themselves  in  the  mountains.  The 
younji^r  Marco  Botzaris,  son  of  the  above- 
mentioned  leader   of  the    same    name, 
threw  himself  into  Missolonghi,  which  he 
successfully  defended,  and  afterwards  fell 
at  Carpinitzi.  (See  Gretct,  Revohiium  of.) 
His  uncle,  Noto  Botzaris,  defended  Misso- 
longhi in  1826.    (See  Missolorurhi.)   The 
coqis  of  500  men,  raised  and  equipped  by 
lord  Byron  at  his  own  ex()ense,  was  com- 
^losed  of  Suliots,  for  whom  he  had  a  great 
admiration.   (See  Byron.) 

Sulla,  or  Stlla,  Lucius  Cornelius, 
Roman  dictator,  was  bom  at  Rome,  U.  C. 
617  (B.  C.  137),  of  the  old  and  noble,  but 
reduced,  family  of  the  Comelii.  He  re- 
ceived a  good  education,  but  indulged 
himself  in  excessive  dissipation  and  de- 
bauchery. A  large  ibrtune,  partly  left 
him  by  a  courtesan,  and  partly  obtained 
by  marriage,  enabled  him  to  take  a 
distinguished  rank  among  the  Roman 
knights,  and  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
career  of  ambition.     He  served,  with 
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biBiBm  micceas,  as qiiffistor  in  Africa;  and 
k  was  through  his  inatnimentality  that 
Bocchus  was  prevailed  upon  to  Burrendor 
Jugiurtha  to  the  Romans— «n  event  which 
lenninated  the  Nuniidian  war.  Sulla  next 
served  under  Marius  in  the  Cimbrian 
war,  untiJ,  to  avoid  the  jealousy  of  the 
latter,  he  joined  the  army  of  the  consul 
Caiulus,  and,  having  twice  defeated  the 
Samnites,  was  chosen  pretor.  Having 
paaded  the  year  of  his  pretorship  at  Rome, 
he  was,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  ap- 
pointed to  tiie  government  of  Asia  Minor, 
where  he  established  Ariobarzanes  upon 
the  throne  of  Cappadocia,  and  complete- 
ly subdued  Gordius,  guardian  of  a  son  of 
Mithridates,  then  on  the  throne,  in  a  single 
battle.  He  then  concluded  an  alliance  with 
the  king  of  the  Parthians,  and  conducted 
with  so  much  haughtiness  that  one  of  the 
Cappadocians  present  exclaimed,  ^  Surely 
this  man  is  or  will  be  master  of  the 
world."  In  the  social  war,  in  which  Sul- 
la anci  Marhis  were  at  the  head  of  two 
sefMirate  armies,  the  indefiitiffable  activity 
and  daring  courage  of  the  former  threw 
the  reputation  of  the  latter  into  the  shade. 
Yet  he  himself  declared  that  fortune  had 
a  greater  share  in  his  success  than  his 
own  merit ;  and  he  readily  accepted  the 
samame  of  Felix  (fortunate).  The  con- 
sulship was  the  reward  of  his  services 
(B.  C.  88);  and  the  province  of  Asia,  with 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Mithri- 
dates, fell  to  his  lot.  But  Marius  was 
also  ambitious  of  this  command,  and  pro- 
cured a  decree  of  the  people  that  it  should 
be  intrusted  to  him.  Sulla  therefore  en- 
tered Rome  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and, 
after  setting  a  price  on  the  head  of  his  en- 
emy, finailv  saded  for  Greece,  a  great  part 
of  Which  had  been  conquered  fay  Mithri- 
dates. Here  his  good  fortune  stul  follow- 
ed him.  He  expelled  Mithridates  from 
Europe,  pursued  him  into  the  heart  of  his 
Asiiktic  dominions,  was  victorious  in  eveiy 
direcuon,  and  finally  granted  peace,  on  his 
own  terms,  to  the  enemy,  on  account  of 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Italy.  During  his 
three  years'  absence  from  Italy,  his  ene- 
mies had  regained  the  superiority  in 
Rome.  Marius  had  been  recalled  ;  the 
blood  of  the  friends  of  Sulla  had  been 
shed  in  torrents;  he  himself  had  been 
proscribed,  and  his  property  confiscated. 
MariiM,  exhausted  by  age  and  tortiuned 
by  a  guilty  conscience,  left  his  bed  to  op- 

Ci  me  return  of  his  rival  (see  JMbriitf ), 
died  soon  after  entering  upon  his  sev- 
enth consutehip.  The  leaders  of  his  par- 
IV,  C^na  and  Carbo,  still,  however,  cod- 
tonoed  to  conduct  the  public  affidrs,  when 


Sulla,  havmg  ntmsted  the  chief  com- 
mand in  Asia  to  Murena,  hastened  to  Ita- 
ly at  the  head  of  40,000  men.  He  landed 
at  Brundusium,  and  was  joined  by  many 
of  his  friends  who  had  been  banished 
from  Rome.  His  enemies  were  much 
superior  in  numbers ;  but  his  courage  and 
address  rendered  him  victorious.  After 
having  gained  four  battles  over  the  Roman 
forces  in  person,  besides  several  through 
his  generals,  and,  at  the  close  of  die  war, 
defeated  a  Samnite  army  under  Telesi- 
nus,  before  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  hav- 
ing wimessed  the  destruction,  captivity  or 
flight  of  his  enemies,  be  entered  the  city 
as  a  master.  One  of  his  first  acts  wiw,  to 
put  to  death  between  6000  and  7000  pris- 
oners of  war  in  the  circus ;  and  when  the 
senate,  assembled  in  the  temple  of  Bellonn, 
testified  their  horror  at  hearing  the  shrieks 
of  the  victims,  he  coldly  said,  **  Regard  it 
not,  fathers ;  it  is  only  a  few  rebels  who 
are  punished  by  tnv  orders."  Rome  and 
all  the  provinces  of  Italy  were  filled  with 
the  most  revolting  scenes  of  cruelty.  Af- 
ter satisfying  his  vengeance  by  the  murder 
or  proscription  of  several  thousands,  de- 
stroying all  the  cities  of  Samnium  except 
three,  and  massacring  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  Preneste,  he  celebrated  a  tri- 
umph, exceeding  in  splendor  any  that 
had  preceded  it,  and  caused  himself 
to  be  named  dictator  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod (B.  C.  81).  He  now  niled  without 
restraint ;  repealed  and  made  laws ;  abol- 
ished the  tribuneship ;  added  300  knights 
to  the  senate,  and  admitted  10,000  slaves 
of  persons  proscribed  to  the  rights  of  citi-  • 
zenship.  After  a  few  years,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  aU,  he  laid  down  his  dictator- 
ship (B.  C.  79),  and  declared  himself  ready 
to  answer  for  his  actions,  although  he  had 
caused  above  100,000  men,  among  whom 
were  ninety  senators,  fifteen  men  of  con- 
sular rank,  and  1600  knights,  to  be  put  to 
death.  Retiring  to  Puteoli,  and  aban- 
doning himself  to  all  sorts  of  debauchery, 
he  died,  the  following  year,  of  a  disgust- 
ing disease,  occasioned  by  his  excesses. 
Naturally  insinuating  and  persuasivej  Sul- 
la endeavored,  in  his  vouth,  to  please  uni- 
versally. He  spoke  or  himself  witli  mod- 
esty, but  was  lavish  of  praises,  and  even 
of  money,  towards  oti-ers.  With  the 
common  soldiers  he  was  familiar,  adopt* 
ing  their  customs,  drank  with  them,  and 
partook  of  their  amusements  and  hard- 
ships. At  times,  he  was-  severe,  active 
ana  vigilant,  and  impenetrable  even  to 
the  companions  of  his  excesses.  He  lent 
a  ready  ear  to  soothsayers  and  astrologers ; 
and  hjfl  character  was  stained  by  sensual 
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itVy  avarice  and  cruelty.  Yet  he  had 
sufficient  self-control  to  tear  himself 
fit>ra  his  pleasures  when  ambition  com- 
manded. He  was  an  able  general  and 
a  great  statesman;  crael,  but  faithful 
to  his  promises ;  calm  and  cold,  but  in- 
flexible in  his  purposes.  He  sacrificed 
even  his  friends  to  the  laws  which  he 
himself  made  and  violated,  and  comnel- 
led  his  fellow  citizens  to  be  better  than 
himself.  He  ordered  it  to  be  inscribed 
on  his  tomb,  that  no  man  had  ever  equal- 
led him  in  doing  evil  to  his  enemies,  nor 
in  doing  good  to  his  friends. 

Sullivan,  John,  a  distinguished  gen- 
eral in  the  American  revolutionary  army, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  a  Mr.  Sullivan,  who 
came  from  Ireland  about  the  year  1723, 
and,  after  keeping  a  school  m  several 
parts  of  the  eastern  country,  settled  at 
Berwick,  in  the  district  of  Maine,  where 
he  died  at  the  age  of  105.  For  several 
years  before  the  revolution,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  practised  law  in  New  Hamp- 
shire with  great  success.  In  1772,  he  be- 
came major  of  a  regiiuent  of  militia ;  and 
as  soon  ns  hostilities  commenced,  he  was 
among  tlie  first  to  take  an  active  part. 
In  1774,  he  was  a  member  of  the  first 
general  congress,  but  resigned  his  seat  to 
enter  the  army.  In  1 775,  he  was  appoint- 
ed a  brigadier-^neral  in  the  American 
army :  and,  dunng  that  campaign,  com- 
manded on  Winter  hill.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major-general,  and  sent  to  Canada,  where 
he  took  command  of  the  troops  on  the 
death  of  general  Thomas.  In  effecting  his 
retreat  from  that  province,  he  displayed 
great  military  skill  and  resolution.  He 
was  soon  afterwards,  in  the  same  year, 
invested  with  the  command  of  Greene's 
division,  on  Long  Island,  in  consequence 
of  the  .illness  of  that  general,  and,  in  the 
Imttle  of  August  27,  was  taken  prisoner. 
In  October,  he  was  exchanged  for  general 
l^rescott,  and,  in  the  ensuing  December, 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  division  of 
general  Lee,  who  had  been  captured  by 
the  enemy.  At  the  battle  of  Trenton,  he 
commanded  the  riffht  division.  August 
22, 1777,  he  planned  and  executed  an  ex- 
pedition against  Staten  Ishmd,  for  which, 
on  an  inquiry  inu.  his  conduct,  he  receiv- 
ed the  approbation  of  the  court  In  the 
battles  of  Brandywine  and  Oermantown, 
he  also  command3d  the  right  division.  In 
th^  winter  of  1777,  he  was  detached  to 
take  command  of  the  troops  in  Rhode 
Island ;  and  in  August  of  the  following 
year,  he  laid  siege  to  Newport  The 
causes  (^  the  fiulure  of  this  enterprise ;  the 


difficulties  which  occurred  between  gen- 
eral Sullivan  and  count  d'E^staisn,  the 
commander  of  the  French  fleet,  who  was 
to  assist  the  land  operations,  but  abandon- 
ed the  siege,  and  sailed  to  Boston, — are  too 
well  known  to  require  relation.  He  rais- 
ed the  siege,  and  was  pursued  by  the  en- 
emy, whom  he  repulsed.  The  next  day 
he  passed  over  to  the  continent,  without 
the  slightest  suspicion,  on  the  part  of  the 
British,  of  his  movements.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1779,  he  commanded  an  expedi- 
tion, planned  by  general  Wasliington, 
against  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians  in  New 
York.  Being  ioined  by  general  Clinton, 
August  22,  he  oegan  his  march  towards 
the  enemy,  who  were  stationed  at  New- 
town, between  the  south  end  of  Seneca 
lake  and  Tioga  river,  and,  attacking  them 
in  their  works,  completely  dispersed  them. 
He  then  laid  waste  the  country,  and  de- 
stroyed all  their  villages,  in  order  to  put  a 
stop  to  their  depredations.  General  Sul- 
livan had  made  such  high 'demainls  for 
military  stores,  and  had  so  f)ieely  com- 
plained of  the  government  for  inattention 
to  those  demands,  as  to  give  great  offence 
to  some  members  of  cong^'ess,  and  to  the 
board  of  war.  He,  in  consequence,  re- 
signed his  command,  November  9.  After 
the  peace,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  He  was  one  of  the  convention 
which  formed  the  state  constitution  for 
New  Hampshire,  and  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  council.  In  1786,  he  wwi 
chosen  president  of  that  state,  in  which 
station  he  continued  for  three  years.  In 
October,  1789,  he  was  appointed  district 
judge  of  New  Hampshire.  He  died  Jan- 
uary 23, 1795,  aged  54  years. 

SULLIVAN,  James,  a  brother  of  the  fore- 
going, and  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
was  bom  at  Berwick,  Maine,  April  02^ 
1744.  He  was  educated  entirely  by  his 
father.  The  fracture  of  a  limb,  m  early 
life,  caused  him  to  turn  his  attention  to 
le^l  pursuits,  instead  of  embracing  the 
military  career,  for  which  he  had  oeen 
destmed.  After  studying  with  his  broth- 
er, general  Sullivan,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  soon  rose  to  celebrity.  He 
was  appointed  king's  attorney  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  he  resided ;  but  the  pros- 
pects of  advancement  which  he  might 
nave  reasonably  entertained,  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  taking  an  early  and  decid- 
ed- part  on  the  mde  of  his  country,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  revolutionary  strug- 
gle. Being  a  member  of  the  provincial 
congress  of  Massachusetts,  in  1775,  he 
was  intrusted,  together  with  two  other 
gentlemen,  witfi  a  difficult  commission  to 
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TSconderoga,  which  was  executed  in  a 
▼eiy  eatismctory  manner.  In,  the  follow- 
ing  year,  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the 
sapeiior  court.  In  1779  and  1780,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  which 
framed  the  constitution  of  the  state.  In 
Feln-uary,  1782,  he  resigned  his  judi 
ship,  and  retunied  to  the  bar.  In  17c 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  congress, 
and,  in  the  followuig  year,  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  in  the  settlement  of  the 
controversy  between  Massachusetts  and 
New  York,  respecting  tlieir  claims  to  the 
w^estem  lands.  He  was  repeatedly  elect- 
ed a  representative  of  Boston,  in  the  legis- 
lature. In  1787,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  executive  council,  and  judge  of  pro- 
bate for  Suffolk ;  and,  in  1790,  was  ap- 
pointed attoniey -general,  in  which  office 
be  continued  till  June,  1807,  when  he  was 
elevated  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the 
eoinmonwealth.  He  was  in  1706,  ap- 
pointed, by  president  Washington,  agent, 
under  the  fifth  article  of  the  British  trea- 
ty, for  setding  the  boundaries  between  the 
U.  States  and  the  British  provinces.  He 
waa  a  second  time  chosen  governor  of  the 
state ;  but  soon  afterwards,  his  health  be- 
came enfeebled,  and  on  the  10th  of  De- 
cember, 1808,  he  died,  in  the  65th  year  of 
his  age.  Govemor  Sullivan  was  the  pro- 
jector of  the  Middlesex  canal.  Amidst 
his  professional  and  political  pursuits,  he 
found  time  to  prepare  several  works, 
mostly  on  legal  or  polidcal  subjects. 
One  is  a  History  of  the  District  of  Maine, 
which  is  a  creditable  monument  of  his  in- 
dustry and  research. 

Sullivan  Island  is  between  Ashley 
and  Cooper  rivers,  six  miles  below  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina.  It  is  much  resorted 
to  by  tlie  people  of  Charleston,  during  the 
summer  season.  Fort  Moultrie,  on  this 
island,  received  its  name  in  honor  of 
colonel  Moultrie,  for  his  very  gallant  de- 
fence of  it,  June  28,  1776.  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  made  an  attack  on  it  with  the 
British  squadron,  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing possession  of  Charleston.  The  Anier- 
icao  army  at  this  |)lace  was  then  com- 
uianded  by  general  Lee.  The  fire  from 
the  fort  was  so  well  directed,  timt  tlie 
British  suffered  very  severely.  The  de- 
fence of  the  city  was  completely  success- 
ful, and  the  American  loss  was  only  thir- 
ty-five men. 

Solly,  Maximilian  de  Bethune,  duke 
de ;  marshal  of  France,  and  first  minister 
of  Henry  IV ;  one  of  the  most  estimable 
men  that  ever  ruided  the  helm  of  state. 
He  was  bom  at  Rosny,  of  an  ancient  and 
noble  family,  in  1559,  and  educated  in  the 
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Protestant  (Caivmistic)  faith.  At  the  afe 
of  eleven  years,  he  was  presented  by  hu 
father  to  the  queen  of  Navarre,  and  her 
son  Henry,  with  whom  he  was  educated. 
In  1572,  he  accompanied  the  young 
prince  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  pursu- 
ing his  studies  there,  and  was  preserved, 
during  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's, 
by  the  president  of  the  college  of  Burgun- 
dy, who  concealed  him  for  three  days. 
In  the  service  of  the  young  king  of  PVa- 
varre  (see  Henry  IV\  the  baron  de  Ros- 
ny, as  he  was  then  styled,  distinguished 
himself^  on  several  occasions,  by  a  bravery 
approaching  to  rashness.  At  Ivry  (1590), 
where  he  took  the  standard  of  the  duke 
of  Maine,  he  was  most  dangerously 
wounded.  In  1591,  he  took  Gisors;  and 
the  caj)ture  of  Dreux  in  1593,  Laon  in 
1594,  1^  Fere  in  159(5,  Amiens  in  1597, 
and  Montmelian  in  1600,  added  to  his 
reputation  as  a  wairior.  liut  his  abilities 
as  a  diplomatist  and  financier  were  no 
less  i-emarkable.  >  In  1586,  he  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  Swiss,  for  a  supply  of 
20,000  troops  for  his  master's  service ; 
and  in  1597,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  department  of  finance,  and  two  years 
after,  he  was  declared  superintendent. 
About  the  same  time  (1599),  he  also  ne- 
gotiated the  marriage  of  Henry  with  Ma- 
ry de'  Medici.  In  his  embassy  to  Eng- 
land, after  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
(1603),  he  displayed  great  penetradon  and 
address,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with 
James  I,  advantageous  to  the  interests  of 
botli  countries.  In  addition  to  his  other 
offices,  he  was  ap]>ointed  grand  surveyor 
of  France,  grand  master  of  the  artillery, 
governor  of  the  Bastile  (16G2),  and  super- 
intendent of  fortifications  throughout  the 
kingdom.  His  labors,  as  minister  of  fi- 
nance, were  attended  with  the  happiest 
success  ;  and  the  revenues  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  had  been  reduced  to  a  state 
of  complete  dilapidation,  by  the  combined 
effect  of  civil  anarchy  and  open  warfare, 
were  by  his  cai'e  restored  to  order,  regu- 
larity, and  affluence.  With  a  revenue  of 
tliirty-five  miUions,  he  paid  off,  in  ten 
years,  a  debt  of  two  hundred  millions, 
besides  laying  up  thirty-five  millions. 
Though  frequently  thwarted  in  his  pur- 
poses by  the  rapacity  of  the  courtiers  and 
misti-esses  of  the  monarch,  he  nobly  pur- 
sued his  career,  ever  distin^iishing  him- 
self as  the  zealous  friend  of  his  country, 
and  not  the  tem])orizing  minister  of  his 
master.  His  industry  was  unwearied.  He 
rose  every  morning  at  four  o'clock,  and, 
afler  dedicating  some  dme  to  business,  he 
gave  audience  to  all  who  solicited  admis- 
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SBon  to  him,  without  distinction  of  persons. 
After  his  return  from  his  mission  to  Eng- 
land, he  was  made  governor  of  Poitou, 
and  grand  master  of  the  ports  and  har- 
bors of  Provence ;  and  the  territory  of 
SuU^-siir-Loire  was  erected  into  a  duchy 
in  his  &vor,  in  1606.  On  the  murder  of 
Henry  IV,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from 
court  (1611);  but,  after  some  years,  he 
was  recalled  by  Louis  XIII;  and,  on 
making  his  appearance  in  the  royal  circle, 
the  courtiers  chd  not  treat  him  with  that 
res{)ect  to  which  he  thought  himself  en- 
titled; on  which  he  said  to  the  king, 
**  Sire,  when  your  iatlier  did  me  the  honor 
to  consult  me,  we  never  spoke  on  busi- 
ness till  he  had  dismissed  his  flatterers 
ami  buffoons  to  the  ante-chamber."  In 
1634,  he  received  the  staff  of  a  marshal, 
in  exchange  fot  the  oflice  of  grand  master 
of  the  artillery.  His  death  took  place  at 
Villebon,  December  22, 1641.  Although 
Sully  approved  Henry's  conversion  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  yet  he  himself  remained 
true  to  his  Protestant  principles.    The 

I  courtiers,  dissatisfied  with  his  strictness, 
oflen  ridiculed  and  complained  of  him  ; 
but  even  the  king's  most  favored  mistress 
could  not  prejudice  his  royal  master 
against  him.  (see  Estries.)  Sully's  M^- 
moires  des  sojgts  d  roi/ales  Economies 
(TiUai,  domesHques,  polihqueSy  et  mUitaires 
de  Henri  le  Grand,  was  printed  at  Sully, 
under  the  eye  of  the  author,  in  1636. 
The  second  acd  third  volumes  did  not  ap- 
pear till  1662.  There  have  been  many  re- 
impressions,  some  of  which  have  been 
mutilated  by  other  hands.  These  me- 
moirs give  us  a  vivid  and  accurate  picture 
of  the  courts  of  Charles  IX,  Henry  III, 
and  Henry  IV,  and  particularly  of  the 
character,  habits,  public  policy,  and  pri- 
vate life  of  the  latter  monarch. 

Sulphate.  (For  the  various  sulphates, 
see  the  respective  articles.) 

Sulphur.  We  shall  first  give  the  min- 
eralogical  history  of  this  substance.  It 
occurs  abundantly  in  nature,  both  crystal- 
lized and  massive.  The  form  of  its  crys- 
tals is  on  acute  octahedron,  either  perfect, 
or  variouslv  modified,  and  derivable  from 

,  an  octahedron  viith  equal  and  similar 
scalene  triangular  planes,  of  which  the 
common  ba^  of  the  two  pyramids  is 
rhombic;  cleavage  imperfect;  fracture 
conchoid&l ;  lustre  resinous ;  color  sever- 
al shades  of  sulphur-yellow,  inclining 
sometimes  to  red  or  green ;  streak  jsulphur- 
yellow,  passing  into  white;  transpcLTent 
or  translucent ;  sectile ;  hardnees  between 
gypsum  and  calcareous  spar;  specific 
gravity  2.072.       The  massive  varieties 


occur  in  imbedded  globules,  also  in  larm 
pieces,  having  a  granular  or  impalpable 
composition,  and  an  uneven  or  flat  con- 
choidal  fracture.  The  present  species  has 
usually  been  treated  of  under  two  divisions, 
viz.  common  and  volcanic  sulphur,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  geological  situation  of  the  two 
varieties ;  me  volcanic  sulphur  being  a 
product  of  sublimation,  while  thecomiuon 
sulphur  is  found  in  strata  not  immediau^Iy 
connected  with  volcanic  rocks.  Volcanic 
sulphur  appears  in  the  shape  of  crusts, 
superficial  coatincs,  stalactites,  or  loose, 
mealy  masses,  and  consists  generally  of 
columnar  particles  of  com^Msiiion,  not 
unfrequently  terminating  in  crystalline 
points.  Common  sulphur  has  been  fur- 
ther divided  into  compact  and  earthy,  the 
last  of  which  comprehends  those  varie- 
ties which,  on  account  of  the  smallness 
of  the  individuals  in  the  granular  compo- 
sitions, appear  as  a  friable,  mealy  powder. 
Sulphur  is  principally  met  with  in  beds 
of  gypsum,  or  in  the  accompanying  strata 
of  clay.  It  is  generally  associated  with 
sulphate  of  strontian.  It  also  occurs 
widi  copper  pyrites,  galena,  and  orpi- 
ment.  It  is  deposited  from  several  springs, 
and  in  large  quantities  from  volcanoes. 
In  Sicily,  and  several  provinces  of  Italy, 
sulphur  is  found  in  splendid  crystals,  as 
well  as  in  g^lobular  concretions.  It  occurs 
in  imbedded  spheroidal  masses  of  a 
brown  color,  which  is  owing  to  bitumen, 
at  Radoboy,  near  Crapina,  in  Croatia.  The 
finest  crvstals,  afler  those  of  Sicily,  are 
brought  from  Conil,  near  Cadiz,  in  Spain. 
tt  occurs  in  veins  in  Suabia,  Spain  and 
Transylvania.  The  earthy  sulphur  is 
found  In  Poland,  in  Moravia,  and  other 
countries;  the  volcanic  sulphur  in  Ice- 
land, near  Vesuvius  in  the  Solfatara,  in 
fine  crystals  in  Teneriffe,  in  ffreat  profu- 
sion near  the  volcanoes  of  J^va,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  most  other  active  volca- 
noes. In  general,  it  requires  to  be  puri- 
fied, either  by  melting  or  by  sublimation, 
in  order  to  render  it  fit  for  use  in  the  arts. 
Sulphur,  in  a  state  of  purity,  is  desti- 
tute of  odor,  and  of  a  weak,  though  per- 
ceptible taste.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of 
electricity,  and  of  course  becomes  elec- 
tric by  friction.  The  specific  gravity  of 
roll  sulphur  varies  from  1.97  to  2.00.  It 
undergoes  no  change  from  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  is  insoluble  in  water.  If  a 
considerable  piece  of  sulphur  be  exposed 
to  a  sudden,  though  gentle  heat,  by  hold- 
ing it  in  the  hand,  for  instance,  it  breaks 
to  pieces  with  a  crackling  noise.  Wh'^n 
heated  to  the  temperature  of  about  170^, 
it  rises  up  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder. 
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wiiich  Dwr  be  easily  collected  in  a  proper 
>-ease1.  This  powder  is  called  Jlowen  of 
gylphur.  When  heated  to  the  tempera- 
mre  of  218°,  it  melts,  and  becomes  as  hquid 
as  water.  Between  the  melting  point  and 
258?,  it  is  as  liquid  as  varnish,  and  its 
color  is  tijat  of  amber.  About  the  tem- 
perature of  340?,  it  begins  to  grow  thick, 
and  assumes  a  reddish  tinge ;  and  if  we 
continue  to  increase  the  temperature,  it 
becomes  so  thick,  that  the  vessel  con- 
taining it  may  be  turned  upside  down 
without  the  risk  of  spilling  ftoyof  it. 
Between  the  temperature  of  428^  and 
that  of  482^,  it  is  thickest  of  all,  and  its 
color  is  reddish-brown.  From  4^  to  its 
boiling  point,  which  is  not  fnr  from  750^, 
it  becomes  thinner,  but  never  so  thin  as 
it  was  when  below  the  temperature  of 
248^ ;  and  its  reddish-brown  color  does 
not  alter.  If  it  be  suddeiily  cooled  while  in 
the  most  Uquid  state,  as  by  throwing  it  into 
water,  it  becomes  instantly  brittle ;  but  if 
it  was  so  hot  as  to  be  viscid,  and  be  sud- 
denly cooled,  it  remains  quite  soft ;  so 
that  it  may  be  drawn  into  threads.  In 
the  first  case,  it  crystallizes ;  in  the  sec- 
ond, it  does  not  This  state  of  softness 
is  probably  connected  with  the  viscidity ; 
which,  when  the  cold  is  suddenly  ap- 
plied, prevents  the  possibility  of  the  par- 
ticles arraneing  themselves  in  regular  or- 
der. If  sulphur  be  melted  in  a  ladle,  or 
oval  vessel,  and,  as  soon  as  its  surface  be- 
gins to  congeal,  the  liquid  portion  be- 
neath the  sur&ce  be  poured  out,  the  in- 
ternal cavity  will  exhibit  long,  needle- 
^aped  cnrstals.  Alcohol,  sulphuric 
ether  and  the  oils  dissolve  a  smaU  por- 
tion of  sulphur.  It  combines  in  five  pro- 
portions with  oxygen,  and  frrms  ^ve 
compounds,  which  have  received  the 
names  of  sidpkurie  acid,  ndphurous  acid^ 
hfponUphurwis  aeidj  stdtavJohunnts  acid, 
and  hfpostdpkuric  acid.  We  shall  de- 
scribe the  itUphurous  ac%4  first  It  is 
formed  when  suljphur  is  bui  nt,  either  in 
the  open  air  or  m  oxygen  gas.  But  the 
way  in  which  it  is  usually  obtained  for 
experiraen'*,  is  to  heat  a  mixture  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  mercury  in  a  small  re- 
tort ;  a  gas  Is  evolved,  which  is  sulphur- 
ous acicL  It  is  colorless,  is  possessed  of 
an  exceedingly  suffocating  and  disagreea- 
ble smell,  precisely  similar  to  that  of  burn- 
ing sulphur.  Its  taste  is  intensely  acid 
and  sulphureous.  It  converts  vegetable 
blues  to  red,  and  then  fptulually  destroys 
theoL  Its  specific  gravity  is  2.^293.  The 
gas  may  be  collected  over  mercury,  or 
received  into  water,  which,  at  the  tempe- 
rature of  6P,  will  absorb  thirtj'-three 


times  its  tMilk,  or  nearly  an  eleventh  of 
its  weight  It  consists  of  sulphur  50 
and  oxygen  50.  It  is  used  in  bleaching, 
particuuirly  for  silks:  it  liKenvise  dis- 
charges vegetable  stains  and  iron  moulds 
from  linen.  In  combination  with  the  sal- 
ifiable bases,  it  forms  sulphites,  which 
differ  from  the  sulphates  in  their  proper- 
ties. The  alkaline  sulphites  are  more 
soluble  than  the  sulphates;  the  earthy, 
less  so.  They  are  converted  into  siu- 
phates  by  an  addition  of  oxygen,  which 
they  acquire  even  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
By  putting  sulphuric  acid  and  mercury 
into  the  sealed  end  of  a  recurved  glass 
tube,  then  sealing  the  odier  end,  and  ap- 
plying heat  to  the  former,  a  liquid  sul- 
phurous acid  may  be  obtained:  it  re- 
mains in  a  liquid  state  in  the  air  at  0° 
Fahr.:  it  is  colorless,  transparent,  and 
very  volatile ;  specific  gravity  1.45.  Ii 
boils  at  14° ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
cold  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  the 

Eortion  that  flies  off,  tlie  residue  remains 
quid.      It  causes  a  feeling  of  intense 
cold  when  dropped  on  the  hand. 

Sulphuric  acta  is  obtained  by  burning  a 
mixture  of  about  seve.^  parts  sulphur, 
and  one  part  nitre,  in  large  cliambeFS, 
lined  with  lead.  By  this  combustion, 
sulphurous  acid  and  deutoxide  of  nitro- 
gen are  formed.  The  deutoxide  absorbs 
oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  and  is  con- 
verted into  nitrous  acid.  Both  the  acids 
are  absorbed  by  water.  The  nitrous  acid 
gives  out  part  of  its  oxygen  to  the  sul- 
phurous acid,  and  converts  it  into  sulphu- 
ric acid ;  and,  being  reduced  to  the  state 
of  deutoxide,  again  flies  off,  unites  to  oxy- 
gen, is  converted  to  nitrous  acid,  and  ab- 
sorbed by  the  water.  This  process  goes 
on  till  the  whole  of  the  sulphurous  acid 
is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid.  The 
water,  thus  acidulated,  is  evaporated  in 
leaden  vessels  to  a  rertain  point  The 
evaporation  is  then  continued  in  glass  re- 
torts, till  the  acid  acquires  the  requisite 
degree  of  strength.  The  ordinary  form 
of  a  sulphuric  acid  lead  chamber  is  the 
parallelopiped,  and  its  dimensions  about 
seventy  leet  long,  ten  or  twelve  high,  and 
sixteen  wide.  At  the  middle  height  of 
one  end,  a  small  oven  is  built  up,  with  a 
cast-iron  sole,  having  a  \Brfe  lead  pipe, 
ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  pro- 
ceeding from  its  arched  top  into  the  end 
of  the  lead  chamber.  On  the  sole  the 
sulphur  is  burned  ;  the  combustion  being 
aided,  when  necessary,  by  heat  applied 
from  a  little  furnace  below  it.  Above  the 
flaming  sulphur,  a  cast-iron  Iwis'ii  is  sup- 
ported" in  an  iron  frame,  into  v.hich  the 
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nitre,  equal  to  one  tenth  of  the  sulphur,  is 
put,  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid.  The 
combustion  of  the  sulphur  is  regulated  by 
a  sliding  door  on  the  oven.  In  the  roof 
of  the  remote  end  of  the  large  chamber, 
a  small  orifice  is  left  for  the  escape  of  the 
fitmospheric  nitroeen,  and  other  incon- 
densable gases.  This  apparatus  is  used 
for  the  continuous  process ;  but  there  is 
another,  or  that  of  the  intermitting 
combustion,  which  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice. Large  flat  trays,  contauiing  the  sul- 
phur and  nitre,  are  introduced  into  the 
mterior  of  the  chamber,  or  into  the  oven, 
and  fire  is  applied  to  the  materials.  When 
the  sulphur  is  burned,  and  the  chamber 
filled  with  sulphurous  and  nitrous  acids, 
the  steam  of  water  is  thrown  in,  in  de- 
terminate quantity,  by  a  small  pipe  at  the 
side.  This  causes  a  tumultuous  motion 
among  the  gases  and  the  atmospheric 
oxygen,  whicm  favors  the  mutual  reac- 
tion. As  the  steam  condenses,  the  sul- 
phuric acid  falls  with  it  Afler  some  time, 
ihe  chamber  is  aired  by  oj^ning  valves 
of  communication  with  the  external  at- 
mosphere. The  operation  is  then  com- 
menced anew.  Sulphuric  acid  was  for- 
merly obtained  by  distillation  from  sul- 
phate of  iron;  sixty-four  pounds  are 
yielded  by  six  hundred  pounds  of  the 
sulphate  of  iron.  The  folio  wing  are  the 
properties  of  pure  sulphuric  acid.  It  is 
colorless,  has  somewhat  of  an  oily  or 
glutinous  consistency,  and  hence  the  an- 
cient name  of  oil  of  vitrioL  It  speedily 
chars  animal  and  vegetable  substances, 
when  placed  in  contact  with  them.  It 
converts  vegetable  blues  to  red,  and  is 
possessed  of  an  exceedingly  acid  taste. 
Acid  of  the  specific  gravity  1.85,  boils  at 
the  temperature  of  620°.  The  boiling 
point  diminishes  with  the  strength.  Acid 
of  the  specific  gravity  1.78,  boils  at  435% 
and  acid  of  the  specific  gravity  1.65,  at 
350®.  The  quantity  of  water  present  in 
one  hundred  parts  of  concentrated  and 
pure  sulphuric  acid  is  very  nearly  18.46. 
It  consists  of  three  proportionals  of  oxy- 
gen, one  of  sulphur,  and  one  of  water ; 
and  by  weight,  therefore,  of  3.0  oxygen 

i-  2.0  sulphur  -}- 1.25  water,  which  equals 
125,  which  represents  the  combining 
weight  of  the  concentrated  sulphuric 
acicf;  while  3  -{-  2  =z  5,  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  dry  acid.  Sulphuric 
acid  strongly  attracts  water,  which  it  takes 
from  the  atmosphere  very  rapidly,  and  in 
larger  quantities  if  suffered  to  remain  in 
an  open  vessel — imbibing  one  third  of  its 
weignt  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  more 
than  six  times  its  weight  in  a  year.    If 


four  parts  by  weight  be  mixed  with  one 
of  water  at  50^,  they  produce  an  instan- 
taneous heat  of  300® ;  and  four  parts 
raise  one  of  ice  to  212®.  On  the  contrary, 
four  parts  of  ice  mixed  with  one  of  acid, 
sink  the  theimometer  to  4®  below  0.  It 
requires  a  great  degree  of  cold  to  freeze 
it;  and,  if  diluted  with  half  a  part  or 
morp  of  water,  unless  the  dilution  be  car- 
ried very  &r,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
difficult  to  congeal ;  yet,  at  the  specific 
gravity  1.78,  it  may  be  frozen  by  sur- 
rounding it  with  melting  ice.  Its  conge- 
lation forms  regular  prismatic  crystals, 
with  six  sides.  All  the  simple  combusti- 
bles decompose  sulphuric  arid  with  the 
assistance  of  heat  At  about  400®,  sul- 
phur converts  sulphuric  acid  into  sulphur- 
ous acid.  Several  metals  at  an  elevated 
temperature  decompose  this  acid,  with 
evolution  of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  oxidize- 
ment  of  the  metal,  and  combination  of 
the  oxide  with  the  uudecomposed  portion 
of  the  acid.  Sulphuric  acid  is  of  very 
extensive  use  in  chemistry,  as  well  as  in 
metallurgy,  bleaching,  and  some  of  the 
processes  for  dyeing.  In  medicine,  it  is 
given  as  a  tonic  and  stimulant,  and  is 
sometimes  used  externally  as  a  caustic. 
The  combinations  of  this  acid  with  the 
various  bases  are  called  sulphates,  and 
constitute  a  very  important  class  of  salts ; 
for  an  account  of  which,  see  their  respec- 
tive bases. — Subrulphurovs  acid.  It  has 
been  found,  that  sulphurous  acid  has  the 
property  of  dissolving  iron,  without  the 
evolution  of  any  gas.  The  acid  gives 
out  half  its  oxygen  to  the  iron,  and  con- 
verts it  into  the  protoxide  of  iron,  which 
combines  with  the  acid  in  question,  and 
which  crnsists  of  half  the  oxygen  found 
in  sulphurous  acid.  When  the  salt  is  de- 
composed, the  subsulphurous  acid  is  re- 
solved into  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphur. 
It  seems  incapable  of  existing  except  in 
combination  with  a  base.  When  insu- 
lated, half  tlie  sulphur  separates,  and  sul-i 
phurous  acid  remains. — The  hyposvlfhur- 
ous  (icid  also  seems  incapable  of  existing 
except  in  combination  with  a  base.  When 
sulphuric  acid  in  a  slight  excess  is  poured 
into  a  dilute  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
stixintites,  the  whole  strontites  is  throwa 
down,  and  the  filtered  liquid  consists 
chiefly  of  a  solution  of  hyposulphurous 
acid  in  water.  This  liquid' is  transparent 
and  colorless,  is  destitute  of  smell,  and 
has  an  acid,  astringent,  and  very  bitter 
taste.  On  standing  a  few  hours,  it  un- 
dergoes spontaneous  decomposition,  the 
liquid  becomes  milky,  sulphur  is  deposit- 
edf  and  sulphuious  acid  reijiains  in  so 
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;  acid.  By  causiDg 
a  current  of  the*  sulphurous  acid  gas  to 
pass  through  black  oxide  of  manganese, 
suspended  in  water,  a  neutral  salt  is  form- 
ed, i^iicfa,  when  dissolved,  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  neutral  sulphate  and  hyposul- 
phate  of  manganese.  By  pouring  into 
this  adution  Inmes  water,  the  whole  of 
the  sulphate  of  manganese  is  thrown 
down, 'while  the  hyposulphate  is  convert- 
ed into  hyposulphate  or  barytes,  which 
remains  in  solution.  A  current  of  car- 
bonic acid  throws  down  any  excess  of  ba- 
rytes that  may  have  been  added;  and 
then,  by  evaporating  the  liquid,  the  hypo- 
Bulpiiate  of  barytes  is  obtained  in  crystals. 
These  crystals  are  dissolved  in  water,  and 
the  barytes  they  contain  precipitated,  by 

1.  Hyposulphurous  acid, 

2.  Subsulphurous  acid, 

3.  Sulphurous  acid, 

4.  Sulphuric  acid, 

5.  HypoBulphuric  acid. 

Sulphur  combines  readily  with  chlo- 
rin^  forming  a  liquid  compound  called 
ehkride  of  wlphur.  It  is  formed  by  poss- 
inf  a  current  of  chlorine  through  nowere 
of^ sulphur,  or  by  beating  sulphur  in  a 
dry  glass  vessel,  fiUed  with  chlorine  gas. 
Its  cmor  is  brownish-red,  and  it  possesses 
an  odor  similar  to  sea-plants.  Its  taste  is 
acid,  hot  and  bitter,  it  does  not  chan^ 
the  color  of  litmus  paper ;  specific  gravi- 
ty 1.67.  When  dropped  into  water,  it  is 
decomposed,  sulphur  being  evolved.  It 
is  composed  of  sulphur  2  and  chlorine 
4.672.  By  pouring  bromine  on  flowers 
of  sulphur,  an  analogous  compound  is 
formed,  called  brondde  <ff  sulphur.  Cold 
vrater  has  but  little  action  on  it,  but,  at  a 
boiling  temperamre,  a  slight  detonation 
takes  place,  and  hydrobromic  acid  is  form- 
ed, together  with  sulphuric  acid  and  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen.  It  consists  of  bro- 
mine 10  and  sulphur  2.  Sulphur  has 
the  property  of  combining  with  iodine, 
and  of  rorminff  a  compound  called  iodide 
of  ndphur,  ft  is  easily  formed  by  mix- 
ins  together  the  two  constituents  in  a  glass 
tube,  and  exposing  them  ta  sufficielit  heat 
to  mek  the  sulphur.  It  is  of  a  grayish- 
black  color,  and  has  a  radiated  texture. 
It  lias  not  been  analyzed.  Sulphur  has 
the  property  of  combining  with  hydro- 
gen, and  of  forminff  a  gaseous  compound, 
wiuch  has  received  the  name  of  svlphu- 
rtied  hydrogen.  It  has  also  been  called 
hydromdfhurie  acid.  It  may  be  obtained 
by  pounng  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid 
upon  several  metallic  sulphurets.  Sul- 
5* 


means  of  sulphuric  acid ;  care  being  ta- 
ken not  to  add  the  sulphuric  acid  in  ex- 
cess. The  liquid  now  consists  of  watei 
holding  hyposulphuric  acid  in  solution. 
This  acid  is  colorless  and  destitute  of 
smell.  It  may  be  concentrated  till  tta 
specific  gravity  is  1^7.  It  then  begins 
to  be  decomposed  by  heat,  sulphurous 
acid  flies  ofi^  and  sulphuric  acid  remains 
behind.  It  is  found  that  it  can  be  com- 
pletely resolved  into  sulphurous  and  sul- 
phuric acids,  in  the  proportion  of  four 
parts  of  the  former  to  five  {Murts  of 
the  latter.  Thus  we  know  five  com- 
pounds of  oxygen  and  sulphur,  all  of 
which  are  acids.  Their  names,  con- 
stituents, and  combining  weights,  are  as 
follows : 


Sulphur. 

Oxyfen. 

Combining  Weight. 

2  atoms 

- 

- 

1  atom 

5 

1 

- 

- 

1 

3 

1 

. 

_ 

2 

4 

1 

_ 

_. 

3 

5 

2 

- 

- 

5 

9 

pliiiret  of  iron  is  commonly  employed, 
and  may  be  formed  by  heating  together 
iron  filings  and  sulphur  in  a  covered  cru- 
cible. Sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  is  color- 
less, and  has  a  strong,  fetid  smell,  not  un- 
like that  of  rotten  eggs.  It  does  not  sup- 
port combustion,  nor  can  animals  breatne 
It  without  suffocation.  Its  specific  grav- 
ity is  1.1805.  It  is  rapidly  absorb^  by 
^vater, — 100  cubic  inches  of  this  liquid 
absorbing  308  cubic  inches  of  sulphureted 
hydrogen.  The  water  thus  impregnated 
is  colorless,  but  it  has  the  smell  of  the 
gas ;  and  a  sweetish,  nauseous  taste.  It 
converts  vegetable  blue  colors  to  red. 
When  the  gas  is  mixed  with  common 
air,  it  bums  rapidly,  but  does  not  explode. 
When  three  volumes  of  sulphureted  hy- 
drogen gas,  and  two  volumes  of  sulphur- 
ous acid  gas,  both  dry,  are  minded  over 
mercury,  they  unite  together,  ancfare  con- 
densed UDto  a  solid  body,  which  adheres 
firmly  to  the  sides  of  the  vesael.  To  this 
compound,  which  possesses  acid  proper- 
ties, the  name  of  hjdrosvlphurous  acyl  is 
applied.  Its  taste  is  acid  and  hot ;  and  it 
leaves  an  impression  in  the  mouth,  which 
continues  for  some  time.  It  requires 
a  greater  heat  to  produce  fusion  than  sul- 
phur. Another  compound  of  sulphur 
and  hydrogen,  called  hisvlphurel  of  hy- 
drogen, is  formed  as  follows :  Carbonate 
of  potash  is  fused  with  an  excess  of  sul- 
phur in  a  covered  crucible,  by  which  a 
sulphuret  of  potash  is  formed.  A  con- 
centrated solution  of  this  sulphuret  is 
poured,  by  little  and  little*  into  dilute  murl- 
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atic  acid,  whicn  gives  rise  to  a  yellow,  oily- 
lookinff  liquid,  which  collects  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel  This  liquid  is  the  hi- 
sulphuret  of  hydrogen.  It  cannot  be 
kept,  for  it  undergoes  spontaneous  de- 
composition even  in  weu-closed  vessels, 
being  converted  into  sulphur  and  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen.  Sulphur  has  the 
property  of  conioining  with  carbon,  and 
of  forming  a  very  remarkable  compound, 
called  biatdphuret  of  carbon.  It  is  K>rmed 
as  follows: — ^Fill  a  porcelain  tube  with 
charcoal,  and  make  it  pass  through  a  fur- 
nace in  such  a  way,  that  one  end  shall  be 
considerably  elevated  above  the  other. 
To  the  lower  extremity  lute  a  wide  glass 
tube,  of  such  a  length  and  shape,  that  its 
end  can  be  plunged  to  the  bottom  of  a 
glass  bottle  filled  with  water.'  To  the  ele- 
vated extremity  lute  another  wide  glass 
tube,  filled  with  small  bits  of  sulphur,  and 
secured  at  the  further  end,  so  that  the  sul- 
phur may  be  pushed  forward  by  means 
of  a  wir^  without  allovong  the  inside  of 
the  tube  to  communicate  with  the  exter- 
nal air.  Heat  the  porcelain  tube,  and, 
consequently,  the  charcoal  which  it  con- 
tain%  to  redness,  and  continue  the  heat, 
till  air  bubbles  cease  to  come  from  the 
charcoal ;  then  push  the  sulphur  slowly, 
and  piece  afler  piece,  into  the  porcelain 
tube.  A  substance  passes  through  the 
glass  tube,  and  condenses,  under  the 
water  of  the  bottle,  into  a  liquid.  This 
liquid  WHS  obtained  bv  LAmpadius  in 
X796,  and  described  under  the  name  of 
alcohol  of  atdphw.  It  is  as  transparent 
and  colorless  as  water ;  its  taste  is  acid, 
pungent,  and  somewhat  aromatic;  its 
smell  is  nauseous  and  fetid,  though  quite 
peculiar;  specific  gravity  1J27.  It  boils 
at  105^,  and  does  not  congeal  when  cool- 
ed down  to  60°.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
volatile  liquids  known,  and  produces  a 
greater  degree  of  cold  by  its  evaporation 
than  any  other  substance.  It  takes  fire 
in  the  open  ^r,  at  a  temperature  scarcely 
above  o20°.  It  is  scarcely  soluble  in 
water ;  but  alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  it 
readily.  It  is  composed  of  sulphur  84.83 
and  carbon  15.17.  Bisulphuret  of  carbon 
was  found  by  doctor  Brewster  to  exceed 
all  fluid  bodies  in  refractive  power.  In 
dispersive  power,  it  exceeds  every  fluid 
substance  except  oil  of  cassia,  holding  an 
intermediate  place  between  phosphorus 
and  balaam  or  Tolu.  Sulphur  combines 
witi)  boron,  ailicon  and  phosphorus,  and 
forms  sulphkrels  of  these  substances.  ( For 
an  account  of  the  sulphuretsof  the  metals, 
see  the  different  metals.) 

SuLPHUBic  Acid.    (See  Sulphur,) 


Sultan,  in  Arabic,  signifies  mighty* 
The  Tur^h  emperor  is  called  mton, 
or  grand  suUan,  although  the  title  of  jni- 
dimah  (q.  v.)  is  more  dignified.  The 
princes  of  the  family  of  the  khan  of  the 
Crim  Tartars  are  also  styled  suUan,  The 
pacha  of  Egypt  is' likewise  honored  with 
this  title,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
tnr,  but  not  at  the  court  of  Constantino- 
ple. In  common  life,  every  person  is  ad- 
dressed, out  of  civility,  as  svUanum  (my 
lord).  The  Europeans  also  call  the  wives 
of  the  sultan,  sultanas ;  but  the  Turks  call 
tisem  merely  first,  second,  or  third  wife, 
&c.  Tlie  first  is  she  who  first  bears  a 
son  to  the  sultan.  She  is  likewise  called 
by  Europeans  the  favorite  sultana.  She 
has  the  precedency  of  all  the  women  of 
the  seraglio,  unless  her  son  dies  before 
the  sultan,  and  another  of  the  wives  has  a 
son  older  than  any  of  hers  surviving.  The* 
title  of  sultana  is  applied  properly  only  to 
one  of  the  wives,  who  is  actually  declared 
wife  and  empress ;  but  this  is  rarely  done, 
on  account  of  the  expense  of  a  second 
court,  which  would  be  necessary.  At 
Constantinople,  only  the  daughters  of 
the  sultan  are  called  suUanas ;  and  ,they 
retain  this  title  even  after  marriage  with 
the  officers  of  the  sultan.  The  daughters 
of  such  a  marriage  are  tenned  kanum 
sultanas  (ladies  of  we  blood).  If  the  moth- 
er of  the  sultan  is  living,  she  is  styled 
Walidet'SuUana,  or  suUana  Valide.  She 
is  treated  with  great  respect,  and  her  son 
cannot  choose  a  new  wife  or  concubine 
without  her  consent.  (See  Harem,)  Sul- 
tana is  also  the  name  of  a  Tuiicish  ship  of 
war,  carrying  about  sixty-six  guns,  witl> 
800  men. 

Sumach  {rhus);  a  genus  of  plants,  be- 
longing to  the  natural  femily  terebintha- 
ce<e,  consisting  of  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
with  small,  inconspicuous  flowers,  dispose- 
ed  in  racemes  or  panicles,  and  leaves  usu- 
ally pinnate,  somewhat  resembling  those 
of  the  walnut,  but  in  some  species  temate 
or  simple.  More  than  seventy  species 
are  known:  all  have  a  lactescent  juice, 
more  or  less  acrid,  and  containing  a  gum- 
resui. — R,  coriaria  is  found  in  the  coun- 
tries about  the  Mediterranean.  The  younff 
branches,  dried  and  powdered,  wei*e  used 
by  the  ancients  for  tanning  leather ;  and 
at  the  present  time,  in  some  parts  of  Spain 
and  Italy,  the  black  morocco  is  chiefly 
prepared  with  this  plant  The  roots  con- 
tain a  brown,  and  the"  bark  a  yellow  dye. 
The  seeds  are  in  common  use  at  Aleppo, 
at  meals,  to  provoke  an  appetite.  Both 
leaves  and  seeds  are  used  in  mediciue,  as 
astringent  and  styptic. — R,  t^hina  is  a 
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fifaruli,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  com- 
moD  in  the  northern  paAsof  the  U.  States. 
The  young  branches  are  thick,  and  cov- 
ered with  a  dense  coating  of  hairs ;  hence 
the  common  name  of  sUif^B  horn  aumacK 
The  leaves  are  pinnate,  and  composed  of 
eleven  to  fifteen  serrated  leaflets.    The 
flowers  are  small  and  numerous,  disposed 
in  an  upright  hairy  panicle,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  small  berries,  which  finally 
mm  red,  and  render  this  shrub  a  conspic- 
uous object  in  the  woods.    It  has  been 
long  cultivated  in  the  European  gardens 
for  omaoienL     The  berries  possess  the 
same  properties  as  those  of  the  preceding, 
and  a  vexy  abundant  milky  juice  flows 
from  the  bark.    This  last  "^  pulverized, 
and   employed  for  tanning. — R,   glabra 
precisely  resembles  the  preceding  in  hab- 
it, and  is  only  distinguished  by  the  smooth- 
iieas  of  the  leaves  and  young  shoots.    It 
extends  farther  south,  and  is  common  in 
the  Middle  States ;  often  overrunning  land 
left  for  a  few  years  in  pasture.    The  ber- 
ries dye  red,  and  the  branches  boiled  with 
the  berries  afibrd  a  black,  ink-like  tinc- 
ture.   It  is  likewise  cultivated  for  orna- 
ment, in  the  European  gardens,  and  pos- 
sesses the  same  properties  as  the  preced- 
ing.— R.  pumUa  is  a  low,  pubescent  spe- 
cies, from    the  mountains  of  Carolina, 
which  is  said  toJB|j||A  most  poisonous  of 
the  genus. — R.  ^^^v?  commonly  call- 
ed dog-wood  or  jtKIm  sumach^  is  not  un- 
common   in  the  Korthem  and  Middle 
States.     It  attains  the  height  of  twelve  to  , 
twenty  feet.    The  leaves  are  smooth  and 
entire';  the  flowers  greenish-white,  dis- 
posed in  loose  panicles,  and  succeeded  by 
whitish  berries.    Tbe  poisonous  qualities 
of  this  plant  are  well  known.    Some  per- 
pons  are  aflfected  by  touching  or  smelling 
any  part  of  it,  or  even  by  coming  within 
a  certain  distance;  while  others  appear  to 
be  entirely    exempt  from  its  influence. 
When  the  poison  has  been  communicat- 
ed, inflammation  appears  on  the  skin,  in 
large  blotches,  in  a  day  or  two ;  soon  af- 
ter^ small  pustules  rise  in  the  inflamed 
parts,  and  nil  with  watery  matter,  attended 
with  intolerable  itchii^  and  burning,  and 
lasting  several  days. — AcopcdUna  is  abun- 
dant in  sandy  soil,  in  many  parts  of  the  Mid- 
dle and  Southern  States.  It  is  easily  distin- 
guished by  tbe  leafy  expansion  on  each 
side  of  the  common  petiole.    The  flowers 
are  greenish-yellow,  and  are  disposed  in 
panicles  at  the  extremities  of  the  branch- 
esw — R,  radicaru,  often  tailed,  in  this  coun- 
try,/loison  try,  is  a  climbing,  woody  vine, 
which  adheres  to  the  trunks  and  branches 
of  trees,  by  means  of  root-like  suckers. 


The  leaves  are  teniate,  and  the  flowers  are 
disposed  in  litde  axillary  racemes.  It  is 
common  in  the  Northern  and  Middle 
States,  and  affects  certain  individuals  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  poison  sumach ; 
but  it  seems  to  be  less  virulent,  and  fewer 
persons  are  exposed  to  its  influence. — R. 
aromaJUca  diflers  widely  in  habit  from  the 
others.  It  is  a  small  shrub,  with  temate 
leaves,  having  the  flowers  disposed  in 
aments,  which  grows  chiefly  on  the  Alle- 
ffhanies,  and  in  the  Western  States.  The 
berries  are  hairy  and  red.  The  celebrat- 
ed Japan  varnish  is  obtained  from  a  spe- 
cies of  r^ttf,  which  was  formerly  consid- 
ered identical  with  our  poison  sumach ; 
but  now  is  recognised  as  a  distinct  spe- 
cies, having  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves 
downy  and  velvety.  This  varnish  oozes 
from  the  tree,  on  its  being  wounded,  and 

Sows  thick  and  black  when  exposed  to 
eair.  It  is  so  transparent,  that  when 
laid  pure  and  unmixed  upon  boxes  or  fur- 
niture, every  vein  of  the  wood  may  be 
clearly  seen.  With  it  the  Japanese  var- 
nish over  the  posts  of  their  doors  and  win- 
dows, their  drawers,  chests,  boxes,  cim- 
eters,  fans,  teu  (*ups,soujp-diBhes,and  most 
articles  of  household  nirniture  made  of 
wood. 

SuMAROKOFF,  Alcxsudcr  Petrowitscii, 
a  distinguished  Russian  tragic  poet,  who 
formed  himself  on  French  models,  was 
bom  in  1718,  and  died  at  Moscow  in  177  V. 
His  tragedies,  in  point  of  harmony,  taste, 
and  purity  of  style,  are  compared  to  those 
of  Racine,  though  inferior  m  poetical  in- 
spiration. His  principal  woiics  are  Sine- 
us  and  Truwor  (which  appeared  in  1755), 
Semire,  Jaropolkund  Demise,  Korew  and 
Aristone;  all  of  which  were  translated 
into  French  in  1801.  He  also  wrote 
Hamlet,Ritschelas,  and  the  Pseudo-Deme- 
trius. The  last  is  considered  his  best 
work  (translated  into  French  in  1800,  also 
into  English).  Sumarokoff  also  wn>te 
comedies,  fables  and  epigrams. 

Sumatra  ;  an  island  in  the  eastern  seas, 
the  largest  and  most  westerly  of  the  Sun- 
da  islands,  separated  from,  the  continent 
by  the  straits  of  Malacca,  and  from  Java 
bv  the  straits  of  Sunda.  It  is  divided 
obliquely  by  the  equator  into  almost  equal 

Sarts,  and  its  general  direction  is  from 
[.  W.  to  S.  E. ;  lat.  of  one  extremity  5°5(y 
N.,  of  the  other  5°  56^  S.  It  is  about  1000 
miles  long,  and  165,  on  an  average,  broad ; 
square  miles,  about  160,000.  A  chain  of 
high  .mountains  runs  through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  island,  and  the  ranges  are,  in 
many  parts,  double  and  treble.  Mount 
Ophir,  immediately  under  the  equinoctial 
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line,  is  suppowid  to  be  the  highest  visible 
from  the  sea,  its  summit  being  elevated 
13,842  feet  above  that  level  Amonff  the 
ridges  of  mountains  are  extensive  plains 
of  great  elevation,  and  of  temperate  cli- 
mate, the  most  valuable  and  beet  inhabit- 
ed portion  of  the  island.  Here,  too,  are 
found  many  large  and  beautiAil  lakes. 
The  ridges  of  mountains  lie  towards  the 
vi'estem  shore;  in  consequence,  all  the 
greatest  rivers  are  found  on  the  eastern 
side.  The  climate  varies  with  the  height 
of  the  ground ;  but  on  the  plains,  the  heat 
is  not  so  great  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  position;  the  thermometer,  in  the 
greatest  heat,  about  two  o'clock  P.  M., 
generally  fluctuatiug  from  82°  to  85° :  at 
sunrise,  it  is  usually  as  low  as  7(F.  The 
soil  is  generally  fertile  ;  the  population  for 
the  most  part  thin  ;  and  a  great  portion 
of  the  island  is  covered  with  an  in^pene- 
trable  forest  The  most  important  article 
of  cultivation  is  rice,  of  which  there  are 
many  different  species.  Of  articles  of 
commerce,  the  most  abundant  is  pepper, 
formerly  obtained  in  greater  quantities  than 
at  present  Other  productions  are,  gum- 
benzoin,  camphor,  cassia,  cotton,  cofiee, 
&c.  The  upas  (q.  v.]  tree,  and  the  gigan- 
tic rafflesia  {q.  v.),  are  among  the  vege- 
table curiosities.  It  is  rich  in  mineral  and 
fossil  productions ;  has  long  been  famous 
for  gold,  which  is  still  procured  in  con- 
siderable quantities;  and  has  mines  of 
iron,  copper,  and  tin.  It  produces  a  great 
variety  and  abundance  of^fhiits,  and  wild 
animals,  as  elephants,  tigers,  rhinoceroses, 
alhgators,  &c. ;  also  birds  of  various  kinds. 
The  inhabitants  are  rather  below  the  mid- 
dle size :  their  Umbe  are  for  the  most  part 
slight,  bat  well  shaped.  The  women  flat- 
ten the  noses  and  compress  the  skulls  of 
children  newly  bom ;  and  the  males  de- 
stroy their  beards.  The  inhabitants  have 
made  but  little  progress,  generally,  in  the 
arts  of  industry,  Uiough  they  excel  in 
some  particular  manufactures.  The  Ma- 
lay language  is  every  where  spoken  along 
the  coasts  of  Sumatra.  (See  Malays,) 
Among  the  modern  political  divisions  of 
the  island,  the  principal  are  the  empire  of 
Menancabow  and  the  Malays,  the  Achi- 
neese  (see  Acheen),  the  Battas  (q.  v.),  the 
Rejangs,  and  the  people  of  Lampong. 
The  Dutch  first  began  to  form  settlements 
on  the  coasts  in  1666,  and  in  1685,  the 
English  also  established  themselves  at 
Bencoolen.  (a.  v.)  In  1825,  the  presiden- 
cy of  Bencoolen,  of  which  the  capital  was 
Fort  Marlborough,  was  ceded  to  the 
Dutch,  in  return  for  Malacca,  (q.  v.)  The 
lattet  were  already  in  possession  of  Pa- 


dang,  a  strong  fortress  on  the  western 
coast^  and  of  Palembang  (25,000  inhabit- 
ants), on  the  eastern  coast.  Previous  to 
the  late  revolution  in  the  Netherlands, 
they  were  making  preparations  to  reduce 
the  whole  island.  Sir  Thomas  Stamford 
Raffles  (q.  v.)  was  the  first  European  who 
penetrated  to  the  interior  of  the  island, 
which  he  crossed  from  Bencoolen  to  Pa- 
lembang. See  Maisden's  HisUary  of  Su- 
matra, and  Anderson's  Mission  on  ih^ 
East  Coast  of  Sumatra  (Edhib.,  182(i, 
2  vols.). 

SuMMEB ;  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
the  season  comprehende(3  in  the  montli;» 
of  June,  July,  and  August;  the  warmest 
period  of  the  year.  South  of  the  equator, 
the  summer  corresponds,  in  time,  to  our 
winter.  The  entire  year  is  also  sometimes 
divided  into  the  summer,  or  warm  season, 
and  the  winter,  or  cold  season.  The 
astronomi(;al  summer  begins,  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  when  the  sun  has 
reached  its  greatest  northern  elevation, — 
therefore  arout  June  21, — and  ends  when 
it  crosses  the  equator  the  second  time 
in  the  year,  about  September  23.  Not- 
withstanding the  changes  in  the  signs  of 
the  ecliptic,  produced  by  the  precession 
(q.  V.)  of  the  equinoxes,  the  ancient  sisns 
of  summer  have  remained  in  the  calen£u-. 
In  the  northern  hemtohere,  they  are 
Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo ;  in  me  southern,  Cap- 
ricorn, Aquarius,  Pisces.  Our  summer 
takes  place  at  the  time  when  the  earth  is 
at  the  greatest  distahce  from  the  sun, 
and  hence  moves  the  slowest  The  di- 
ameter of  the  sun,  therefore,  appears  con- 
siderably smaller  at  this  season  than  in 
winter,  and  the  summer  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  has  ninety-three  and  a  half 
days, — a  few  days  more  than  the  winter, — 
and,  therefore,  more  than  the  summer  of 
the  southern  hemisphere.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  greater  distance  of  the  sun  in 
summer,  his  rays  have  much  more  efifect 
than  in  winter,  because  thev  fidl  more 
directly  upon  the  northern  hemisphere. 
He  also  rises  much  sooner,  and  sets  much 
later,  and,  therefore,  describes  a  much 
greater  arc  in  the  heavens  than  in 
winter.  At  the  time  when  he  has  reachecl 
the  tropic  of  Cancer,  he  ascends  highest 
in  the  heavens,  and  remains  longest  above 
the  horizop  ;  and  we  miglit,  therefore, 
suppose  that  this  would  be  the  period  of 
the  greatest  heat.  But  experience  sheik's 
that  the  greatest  heat  generally  takes 
place  in  August,  throughout  the  whole 
northern  hemisphere,  far  beyond  the 
polar  circle.  The  reason  of  this  circum- 
stance is,  that,  in  August,  the  influence 
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of  the  sun's  rays  has  been  felt  for  a  long 
lime  on  the  eartfi,  and  that,  whhin  the 
polar  circle,  as  &r  as  to  the  tenth  or 
twelfth  degree  from  the  pole,  the  ice  has 
been  thawed  and  the  temperature  of  the 
air  moderated ;  hence  the  wind  which 
blows  firom  those  northern  regions  to  me 
south  is  milder.. — See  Meyer's  Munwd 
of  Pkyncal  JUtifmomy,  theory  of  the 
Earthj  and  Meteorology  (German,  Got- 
tingen,  1805). 

Sumter,  Thomas,  a  distinguished  par- 
tisan officer,  during  the  American  revo- 
lutionary war,  died  June  1,  1832,  at  his 
residence,  near  the  Bradford  springs, 
South  Carolina,  afler  a  short  ilhiess,  in 
the  ninety-eighth  year  of  his  age.  In  the 
commencement  of  his  militaiy  career,  he 
was  severely  tried  by  advernty,  and  ac- 
quired such  circumspection  and  pru- 
dence, that  the  enterprises  which  he 
subsequently  conducted  were,  for  the 
most  part,  crowned  with  brilliant  success. 
He  gave  the  first  check  to  the' success  of 
the  British  in  South  Carolina,  afler  the 
fall  of  Charleston,  in  1780.  The  aflSiirs 
of  the  state  then  wore  the  most  gloomy 
aspect ;  the  citizens  were  in  the  deepest 
d^pondency,  and  had  abandoned  all  hope 
of  further  resistance,  when  colonel  Sum- 
ter, at  the  head  of  a  small  baud  of  fol- 
lowers, who  had  been  forced  to  retreat, 
returned  to  the  state,  raised  again  the 
standard  of  opposition,  and  revived  and 
maintained  the  spirits  of  the  people  b^  a 
'series  of  gallant  achievements,  tie  first 
routed,  July  12, 1780,  at  Williams's  planta- 
tion, a  marauding  detachment  of  the  ene- 
my's army,  commanded  by  captain  Huck, 
a  miscreant  who  had  excited  universal 
abhorrence  by  his  cruelty  and  profanity. 
In  the  same  month,  he  made  attacks  on 
the  posts  of  Rocky  mount  and  Hanging 
rock,  the  first  of  which  was  completely 
successful,  as  would  have  been  the  sec- 
ond, also,  could  he  have  restrained  the 
insubordination  of  his  troops,  and  de- 
stroyed their  avidity  for  plunder  and 
lk)uor.  He  destroyed,  however,  the 
princ«  of  Wales's  regiment.  Soon  afler, 
he  captured  a  convoy  nf  stores  passing 
from  Ninety-Six  to  Cainden ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, encamping  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  the  enemy,  he  was  surpiised  by 
Tarieton,  and  routed,  with  the  loss  of 
many  men  and  all  the  prisoners  and 
stores  that  had  recently  rallen  into  his 
hands.  He  was  next  attacked  near  Broad 
river  by  Weniyss,  who  was  repulsed,  and 
he  himself  wounded  and  taken.  Major 
Garden,  in  his  Anecdotes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, states,  that  lord  Comwallis  wrote, 


immediately  afler  this,  to  Tarieton,  ''I 
shall  be  g!ad  to  hear  that  Sumter  is  in  no 
condition  to  give  us  further  trouble ;  he 
certainty  has  been  our  greatest  plague  in 
this  countiT."  He  was  accordingly  at- 
tacked by  Tarieton,  in  his  strong  position 
on  Blackstock  hill,  with  the  usual  impet- 
uosity of  that  officer,  who,  however,  was 
compelled  to  retreat,  with  a  severe  losa^ 
leaving  his  wounded  to  the  meroy  of  the 
victor.  In  this  action,  Sumter  received 
a  severe  wound,  which,  for  a  considerable 
time,  arrested  his  career ;  but  he  viras  no 
sooner  able  to  take  the  field,  than  he 
again  appeared  as  an  active  partisan, 
breaking  up  the  British  posts  in  the  lower 
country.  About  this  period,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  or  brigadier-seneral. 
On  one  occasion,  lieutenant-colonelHamp- 
ton,  commaiJing  under  him,  dispersed  a 
large  body  of  turies,  near  Dorchester. 
Placed  at  the  head  of  the  light  troops,  both 
reffulars  and  militia,  Sumter  next  com- 
pelled lieutenant-colonel  Coats  to  destroy 
his  stores,  at  Monk's  .comer,  and  abandon 
his  position.  Important  services  were 
aeain  performed  by  Sumter  at  Eutaw, 
after  which,  the  enemy,  retiring  within 
thei>  lines,  seldom  ventured  beyond  the 
gates  of  Charleston.  General  Sumter 
was  for  a  long  time  a  member  of  the 
American  congress,  first  hb  a  representa- 
tive, and  then  a  senator,  and  enjoyed  the 
highest  respect.  He  is  thus  described  in 
Lee's  Memoira : — "  Sumter  was  younger 
than  Marion,  who  was  about  forty-eight 
years  of  age,  larger  in  frame,  better  fitted, 
m  strength  of  body,  to  the  toils  of  war, 
and,  like  his  compeer,  devoted  to  the 
freedom  of  his  country.  His  as|)ect  was 
manly  and  stem,  denoting  insuperable 
finiiness  and  lofty  courage.  Deteniiined 
to  deserve  succc^ss,  he  risked  his  own 
life  and  the  lives  of  his  associates  widiout 
reserve." 

SuPT.  This  magnificent  luminarv,  the 
great  source  of  light,  beat,  and  life,  ap- 
pears to  us  a  circular  and  resplendent 
disk;  from  which  appearance,  and  the 
observation  of  the  solar  spots  (described 
below),  it  follows  that  tliis  l)ody  has  a 
form  nearly  spherical,  and  turns  round  its 
axis  once  m  about  tweniy-iive  and  a  half 
days,  because  a  sphere  only  can  appear  to 
the  eye  like  a  cuxulardisk  in  all  {Kwitions. 
The  true  relation  of  the  sun,  not  only  to 
our  earth,  but  to  all  the  planets  of  our 
system,  has  been  known  since  the  discov- 
eries of  Kepler.  The  primary  planets, 
accompanied  by  their  moons,  revolve 
about  the  sun  in  elliptical  orbits,  which 
have  but  little  eccentricity  the  sun  Itself 
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being  situated  in  a  focus  common  to  all 
these  ellipses.  His  mean  distance  from 
the  earth,  which  has  been  finally  deter- 
mined, with  tolerable  accuracy,  by  the 
observation  of  his  parallax  (see  the  sub- 
sequent part  of  this  article),  amounts,  in 
round  numbers,  to  about  95,000,000  miles : 
the  sun,  therefore,  is  above  400  times  far- 
ther distant  from  us  than  the  moon ;  and 
a  cannon  ball  which  moves  600  feet  in  each 
second,  would  require  about  26  years  to 
reach  it.  The  apparent  diameter  of  the 
Sim  is  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  moon :  it  is  somewhat  above  half  a 
decree  ;  yet,  according  to  the  various 
pomtB  of  the  earth's  orbit,  from  which  we 
observe  the  same,  varies  somewhat — a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  elliptical 
form  of  this  orbit  The  conclusions  which 
we  draw  from  the  differences  in  the  ap- 
parent magnitude  of  the  sun  as  to  the 
different  distances  of  this  body  from  the 
earth,  agree  perfectly  with  what  we  learn, 
respecting  tne  same  subject,  from  other 
sources ;  so  that  this  point  may  be  con- 
sidered as  well  settled.  The  mass  of  the 
sun,  which  exceeds  that  of  all  the  planets 
together  800  times,  is,  in  proportion  to  that 
of  our  earth,  according  to  Piazzi,as  329,630 
to  1 ;  the  diameter  exceeds  that  of  the  earth 
112  times,  the  surface  12,700  times,  the 
solid  contents  1 ,435,000  times.  The  earth 
appears,  as  Biot  says,  by  this  statement,  a 
mere  grain  of  sand,  compared  to  the  sun, 
which,  again,  in  his  turn,  is  but  a  point 
in  infinite  space.  Respecting  the  physi- 
cal structure  of  the  sun,  astronomers  have 
cntjrtained  different  opinions,  from  times 
immemorial.  The  hypothesis  of  Herschel 
is,  tliat  the  sun  is  an  opaque  body,  having 
on  its  surface  mountams  and  valleys,  like 
the  earth,  the  whole  surrounded  by  an 
atmosphere  constantly  filled  with  lumi- 
nous clouds.  These  sometimes  open  in 
particular  places,  and  allow  the  body  of 
the  sun  to  be  seen ;  hence  the  appearance 
of  solar  spots.  This  hypothesis  seems  to 
be  preferable  to  that  of  Laplace  (who 
imagines  the  sun  to  be  a  burning  body), 
because  it  allows  us  to  conceive  that  the 
sun  is  inhabited,  which  better  agrees  with 
the  wise  use  made  of  space  by  a  benefi- 
cent Omnipotence. 

Parallax  of  the  Sun, — Parallax  and 
horizontal  parallax  have  been  explained 
in  the  article  Parallax.  The  horizontal 
parallax  of  the  sun  has  been  known  with 
greater  accuracy  since  the  transit  of  Venus 
over  the  sun's'  disk  in  1761  and  1769. 
As  the  orbit  of  the  earth  includes  that  of 
Venus,  the  latter  must  sometimes  appear 
1»etween  us  and  the  sun.    The  duration 


of  such  a  transit  for  the  centre  of  the 
earth  ma^  be  calculated ;  and  on  com- 
parinff  this  with  the  duration  actually  ob- 
served on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the 
difference  of  the  two  results  enables  us  to 
deduce  the  horizontal  parallax  of  the  sun, 
and  hence  the  distance  of  the  two  lumi- 
naries from  each  other.  In  this  way  the 
mean  horizontal  parallax  of  the  sun  has 
been  estimated  by  Dur6jour  at  8^  8^',  and 
by  Biot  at  &  7",  which  makes  the  mean 
distance  of  the  sun  from  die  earth  amount 
to  23,439  tunes  the  radius  of  the  eortli 
f  which  is  about  4000  miles  in  lensth),  or, 
m  round  numbers,  94,000,000  miles.  If^ 
this  horizontal  parallax  is  taken  but  one 
tenth  of  a  second  smaller,  we  must  add 
to  this  distance  an  amount  equal  to  215 
times  the  radius  of  the  earth,  which  ex- 
plains the  difference  in  the  statements  of 
the  distance.  This  distance  having  been 
ascertained  with  tolerable  accuracy,  we 
possess  the  measure  of  our  whole  planer 
tary  system,  aft,  according  to  the  second 
law  of  Kepler  (q.  v.),  the  cubes  of  the 
mean  distances  of  the  planets  from  the 
sun  are  as  the  squares  of  the  periods  of 
their  revolutions  (which  have  long  been 
known).  Therefore  the  determining  of 
this  distance  is  of  the  highest  importance. 
Respect'mg  the  transit  of  Venus,  see  La- 
londe's  Astronomic,  Enke's  Distance  of 
the  Sun  from  the  Earth,  by  the  Transit 
of  Venus  in  1761,  and  the  Transit  of  Ve- 
nus in  1769  (in  German).  (See  TVansit,) 
Spots  on  (he  Sun. — Spots  of  irregular 
form  are  oHen  observed  in  tlie  disk  of  the 
sun  (q.  v.),  in  greater  or  less  number. 
They  appear  in  the  centre  dark,  and  to- 
wards the  margin  have  a  whitish-gray 
umbra,  which,  however,  is  oflen  observed 
spreading  over  large  sur&ces,  without 
that  black  centre.  They  originate  and 
disappear,  sometimes  quickly,  and  with- 
out apparent  cause,  in  the  middle  of  the 
disk;  but  more  frequently  are  observed 
to  rise  on  die  eastern  margin,  and  move 
towards  the  western,  where,  thirteen  days 
after  being  first  seen,  they  disappear,  and 
again  appear  on  the  eastern  margin  after 
a  litde  longer  period.  The  spots  appear 
to  revolve  round  the  sun  in  about  twenty- 
seven  days.  At  particular  seasons,  thev 
move  over  the  sun  in  straight  lines ;  at  all 
other  times,  in  lines  more  or  less  curved ; 
and  the  padis  described  by  different  spots 
observea  at  the  same  time  are  always  par- 
allel to  each  other,  and  always  have  their 
curvature  and  position  determined  by  the 
season.  They  appear  broadest  when 
near  the  middle  point  of  their  passage. 
All  this  is  satisfactorily  explained,  if  Uie 
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«pota  are  considered  to  adhere  to  the  sun, 
and  the  latter  is  considered  to  turn  ac- 
rording  to  the  order  of  the  signs  round  its 
axis,  which  is  iuclined  at  aii  angle  ofSSii^ 
to  the  ecliptic  of  the  earth.  The  real 
duration  of  this  rotation,  as  deduced 
froui  the  apparent  rotation  of  twenty- 
sex  en  days,  is  equal  to  twenty-five  days. 
This  difierence  is  occasioned  by  the 
fact  that  the  earth,  from  which  this 
rotation  is  ohserved,  is  itself  moving 
ill  the  mean  time.  Herschel's  opinion  on 
tlje  nature  of  these  spots  we  have  men- 
tioned in  the  previous  part  of  this  article. 

Su.x-DiAi.    (See  Dial,) 

SuNDA  Islands  ;  a  group  of  islands 
lying  to  the  south  of  Father  India.  The 
principal  islands  of  the  group  are  Suma- 
tra, Borneo  and  Java.  (See  the  articles.) 
The  gtr€tits  of  Sunda  lie  between  Suma- 
tra and  Java. 

Su^toat;  the  first  day  in  the  week, 
which  has  its  name  from  the  swij  as  this 
day  was  already  called  dies  solis  with  the 
Romans.  It  is  celebrated  by  Christians 
io  commemoration  of  Christ's  having  risen 
00  the  first  day  of  the  week.  It  was  also 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week  that  the  Holy 
(tbost  was  poured  out  upon  the  disciples. 
We  have  given  a  history  of  the  Christian 
Sunday  under  the  article  Sabbath,  and 
shall  here  only  refer  the  reader,  for  more 
informatk>n  on  some  points,  to  Hallam's 
ConttUtdional  History  of  England  (ch. , 
viL  viiL).  In  the  church  services  of  Eu- 
rope, the  Sundays  are  named  from  the 
feasts  which  precede  them,  or  from  the 
collects  or  passages  of  Scripture  with 
which  the  religious  service  was  formerly 
commenced  on  the  several  Sundays  : — 
1.  Sunday  qfler  JS/ew  Year,  so  called 
when  new  year  begins  on  one  of  the  four 
last  days  of  the  week.  2.  Sundays  after 
Epiphemy,  which  vary  from  one  to  six, 
according  to  the  time  of  Easter.  3.  Sep- 
tuafrtsima  (q.  v.),  Sexagesima,  and  Eslo 
mOu  (in  the  English  church,  qutnquagesi- 
ma  (q.  v.)  Sunday),  The  third  has  its 
Latin  name  from  the  beginning  of  the 
lesson  of  the  day  (Psalm  Ixxi,  3).  4.  Sun- 
days in  Ltni.  (q.  v.)  Their  names  are 
taken  from  the  words  with  which  the  les- 
sons of  the  day  begin :  Invocaioit  (Psalm 
xci,  15);  Rtminiscert  (Psalm  xxv,  6|; 
Oeii/t  (Psalm  xxv,  15);  LtBtare  (Isaian 
Ixvi,  10);  Judica  (Psalm  xliii,  1);  Podma" 
mm.  Palm  Sunday,  (q.  v.)  5.  Sundays 
(tfter  Easter,  six  in  number,  which  almost 
all  have  names  of  rejoicing :  ^uasimodo- 
remH  (1  Peter  ii,  2),  or  Whitsunday  (see 
jPeii(ecosf);  Mtsericordias  Domini  (Psalm 
xxiii,  6,  or  Psalm  Ixxxix,  2);  JuhUate 
(Psalm  hm,  1) ;  CastHpU  (Psalm  zcvi,  1) ; 


RogaU  (Matt  vii,  7) ;  Exaudx  (Psalm  xxvii, 
7).  &  Sundays  after  Trinity,  The  feast 
of  Trinitjr  was  esublished  in  1150.  The 
greatest  number  of  these  Sundays  is 
twenty-seven :  the  number  depends  upon 
the  time  of  Easter.  The  later  Easter 
&Jls,  the  more  Epiphany  Simdays  and 
the  fewer  Trinity  Sundays  are  there.  7. 
Sundays  in  Advent,  (see  MvenL)  8. 
Sunday  after  Christmas,  so  called  when 
this  festival  fidls  upon  one  of  the  fin^t  four 
days  of  the  week,  reckoned  from  Mon- 
day. (See  Festivals,)  In  the  English 
church,  the  sixth  Sunday  afler  Easter  is 
called  Sundfxy  after  Ascension^  and  the 
seventh  WhiUuftday, 

Sdnoat  Letter.  (See  Dominical 
Letter,) 

Sunday  Schools.  The  founder  of  the 
modern  Sunday  schools  was  Mr.  Raikes 
(q.  v.),  editor  of  the  Gloucester  (Eng- 
land) Journal.  Struck  with  the  wretched 
appearance  of  a  number  of  children 
whom  he  saw  playing  in  the  street  in  the 
suburbs,  he  was  informed  by  an  inhabit- 
ant to  whom  he  addressed  himself,  that 
on  Sundays,  when  they  were  released 
from  work,  and  the  few  who  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  any  instruction  during  the 
week,  were  let  loose  from  school,  they 
presented  a  more  afflicting  sight  of  mise- 
ry and  vice.  This  observation  immedi- 
ately suggested  to  him  the  idea  that  the 
profanation  of  the  day  might  be  prevent- 
ed by  putting  them  to  school ;  and  he  en- 
gaged several  women,  who  kept  schools  in 
the  neighborhood,  to  receive  such  chil- 
dren as  he  should  send  to  them  on  Sun- 
days, and  instruct  them  in  reading  and 
the  catechism,  paying  each  of  them  a 
shilling  for  their  day^s  work.  He  soon 
collected  a  considerable  number  of  chil- 
dren, distributed  books  among  them,  gave 
them  advice,  settled  their  quarrels ;  and 
the  effects  of  his  benevolent  exertions 
were  so  striking,  that  his  example  was 
followed  by  other  charitable  persons  in 
different  quarters  of  the  city ;  and  in  a 
few  years  Sunday  schools  were  establish- 
ed in  almost  every  part  of  England.  Mr. 
Raikes  made  his  first  experiment  in  1781, 
and,  in  1786,  it  was  estimated  that  250,000 
children  were  receiving  instruction  in 
Sunday  schools.  (See  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Raikes,  giving  an  account  of  his  proceed- 
ings, in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol. 
liv,  p.  410, 1784.)  A  Sunday  school  so- 
ciety was  formed  in  1785  for  the  encour- 
agement of  Sunday  schools  by  pecuniary 
aid,  &c.,  the  schools  having  been  at  first 
taught  by  hired  teachers.  Gratuitous  in- 
struction was  a  great  improvement  in  tho 
system,  and  appears  to  have  become  gen- 
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«ral  about  1800.  In  1803,  the  firat  Sun- 
day school  union  was  ibrxned  in  London, 
and  the  example  was  soon  imitated  in 
Ibany  large  towns  and  some  of  the  coun- 
ties. In  1826,  the  number  of  Sunday 
schools  in  England  under  the  care  of  the 
.  established  church  was  about  8000,  with 
550,450  pupils:  the  number  of  those 
established  by  dissenters  is  also  very 
great.  The  Scotch  Sabbath  evening 
schools  (first  established  m  Edinbui^h  in 
1787)  arose  from  the  English  Sunday 
schools,  but  are  modified  by  the  circum- 
stance that,  as  nearly  all  the  children  in 
that  countiy  are  taught  to  read  in  the  pa- 
rochial schools,  the  Sabbath  evening 
schools  are  more  entirely  devoted  to  di- 
rect religious  instruction  than  the  Sunday 
schools.  In  this  country,  the  first  Sunday 
schools  were  opened  at  New  York,  in 
1816 ;  and  they  have  since  multiplied  rap- 
idly, and  overspread  the  whole  country. 

SuNDERBUNDs ;  an  extensive,  woody, 
inhospitable  district  of  Hindoostan,  inter- 
sected by  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  in 
the  south  part  of  the  country  of  Bengal. 
This  district  is  about  10,000  square  miles 
in  extent,  and  is  intersected  bv  innume- 
rable rivers  and  creeks,  all  of  which  are 
salt ;  and  through  the  whole  tract  nothing 
but  brackish  water  is  found;  and  it  is 
generally  uninhabited,  except  by  tigers 
and  deer.  The  navigation  by  boats 
through  the  Sunderbunds  is  very  roman- 
tic, and  boats  coming  down  to  Calcutta 
in  the  hot  season  are  obliged  to  take  this 
route.  The  trees  are  all  of  small  size,  not 
useful  for  timber,  but  very  valuable  in 
affording  a  supply  of  fuel  for  Calcutta 
and  other  towns  on  the  river. 

SuffDERLAND;  a  market-town  and  sea- 
port of  England,  county  of  Durham,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Wear.  Here  the  malig- 
nant cholera  made  its  first  appearance  in 
England  in  1831.  With  Monk  Wear- 
tnouth  and  Bishop  Wearraouth,  it  forms 
one  connected  town.  The  High  street 
is  spacious,  and  tolerably  handsome, 
especially  the  central  part,  which  rises 
with  a  considerable  ascent.  Some  of 
the  other  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty ; 
but  of  late  years  the  general  ap|)earance 
of  the  town  has  been  improved.  Of  its 
public  buildings,  the  church,  a  chapel  of 
ease,  a  Methodist  chapel,  and  meeting- 
houses for  the  Presbyterians,  Inde- 
pendents, Baptists,  Quakers,  and  Unita- 
rians, the  exchange,  &c.,  are  the  princi- 
paL  The  harbor  is  formed  by  two  piers, 
on  the  south  and  north  sides  of  the  river. 
The  iron  uridge  consists  of  an  arch  of  iron 
frame- work,  thrown  over  tfie  river,  237 
feet  i^Mm,  and  rising  100  feet  above  the 


level  of  the  water ;  so  that  ships  of  400 
tons  can  sail  und^r  it,  by  striking  their 
top-gallant  masts.  The  trade  of  Sunder- 
land has  been  lone  on  the  increase.  Coal 
is  the  staple  article  of  export,  employing 
600  craft  The  manufiictures  are  chiefly 
of  fiint  and  bottle  gla^s,  earthen  ware,  cop- 
peras. Coal  is  the  staple  article  of  export. 
Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. By  the  reform  bill  it  returns,  with 
the  Wearmouths,  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment Population  of  the  whole  town  in 
1821,33,911.  267 milesnorthfi-om  London. 

Sun-Dew  (drosera).  These  delicate 
plants  are  found  in  marshes  and  moist 
places.  They  attract  attention  chiefly 
from  their  leaves,  which  are  all  radical^ 
and,  fringed  with  hairs,  each  of  which 
supports  a  globule  of  pellucid,  dew-like 
liquor,  even  in  the  hottest  weather.  The 
flowers  are  small,  and  mostly  white ;  but 
in  one  Morth  American  species,  they  are 
conspicuous,  and  of  a  fine  purple  color. 
These  plants  are  remarkable  for  having  ' 
the  unexpanded  leaves  rolled  up  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  ferns — a  disposition  al- 
most unique  among  phsenogamous  plants. 
The  most  common  species,  D.  rotundH- 
folia,  is  an  acrid,  caustic  plant,  which  cur- 
dles milk,  removes  warts  and  corns,  and 
takes  awity  freckles  and  sunburn  :  distil- 
led with  wine,  it  produces  a  verv  stimu- 
lating spirit ;  and  it  was  formerly  much 
used  as  a  tiuctnre,  spiced  and  sweetened. 

Sun-Fish  (ortkagoriscus) ;  a  cartilagi- 
nous fish  of  a  very  singular  form :  the 
body  is  compressed,  broad,  abruptly 
tnmrAted,  resembling,  in  fact,  the  head  of 
a  large  fish  separated  from  the  body  :  tlie 
mouth  and  eyes  are  very  small.  Its 
nearly  circular  form,  and  the  silvery 
whiteness  of  the  sides,  together  with  their 
brilliant  phosphorescence  during  the 
night,  have  obtained  for  it  very  generally 
tlie  appellations  of  sun  or  moon-fish. 
While  swimming,  it  turns  upon  itself  like 
a  wheel.  It  grows  to  an  immense  size, 
often  attaining  the  diameter  of  four  feet, 
and  sometimes  even  that  of  twelve, 
and  weighing  from  three  to  five  hundred 
pounds.  It  is  very  fat,  and  yields  a  great 
quantity  of  oil ;  but  the  flesh  is  ill  tasted, 
and  exhales  a  disagreeable  odor.  It 
is  found  in  all  seas,  from  the  aiTtic 
to  the  antarctic  circle.  Two  or  three 
species  are  known.  In  the  U.  States, 
the  same  name  is  often  applied  to  a  fish 
of  the  perch  lamily  ( pomotis\  of  a  com- 
pressed and  elevated  iorm,  very  common 
m  most  of  our  lakes  and  rivers.  The 
fenus  pomotis  is  peculiar  to  North  Amer- 
ica, and  several  species  are  now  known. 

SuN-Fi^owKB  (hfJiarUhus) ;  a  genus  o{ 
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plants,  8o  caSed  from  the  ideal  resem- 
blance of  the  yellow  flowers  to  the  sun 
with  his  golden  rays.  The  root  is  mostly 
perennial ;  the  stem  herbaceous,  upright, 
and  often  very  tall;  the  leaves  opposite 
or  alternate,  undivided,  often  rigid  and 
scabrous ;  the  flowers  large  and  ternunal, 
usually  disposed  in  a  corymb.  It  belongs 
to  the  comp^mtit.  The  species  are  nume- 
rous, and  mostly  inhabit  North  America. 
The  gigantic  sun-flower  (H.  annuus),  so 
cT>nmion  in  our  cardens,  is  a  native  of 
Peru.  The  root  is  annual ;  the  stem 
thick,  cylindrical,  roush,  flrom  six  to  fif- 
teen feet  in  height ;  the  leaves  alternate, 
petiolate,  lam,  and  somewhat  heart- 
slhqjed ;  the  flowers,  sometimes  a  foot  in 
diameter,  are  so  inclined  as  to  take  nearly 
a  vertical  position,  and  usually  are  turned 
towards  the  south ;  they  have  th^  disk 
very  large,  and  the  rays  short  in  propor- 
tion. The  seeds  form  excellent  nourish- 
ment for  poultry  and  for  cage  birds ;  and 
an  edible  oil  has  also  been  expressed  fiom 
them. — H.  tubtraaus  is  a  native  of  Brazil, 
and  has  been  extensively  cultivated  in  Eu- 
rope for  the  sake  of  its  tuberous  roots, 
which  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  po- 
tato. It  is  often  called  Jeruftdem  ma- 
choke,  the  first  term  being  a  corruption  of 
the  Italian  word  girasoU ;  and  the  latter 
has  been  applied  to  it  firom  the  resem- 
blance in  the  flavor  of  the  roots  to  that  of 
the  common  artichoke.  These  roots  are 
paten  cooked  in  various  manners,  but 
are  not  so  generally  liked  as  potatoes; 
neither  are  they  so  nourishing  or  whole- 
some :  they  are,  however,  excellent  for 
sheep  and  other  domestic  animals  during 
the  winter  season.  The  plant  flourishes 
in  every  soil,  requiring  little  attention  ; 
but  in  a  good  soil  the  roots  are  larger  and 
of  a  better  quality.  When  once  planted, 
they  may  be  left  Yor  years  upon  the  same 
ground,  as  there  are  always  enough  roots 
remainmg  for  reproduction,  after  the  re- 
moval of  all  that  are  wanted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  aliment.  The  season  in  which 
they  are  diig  up  f<5r  use  is  from  about  the 
middle  of  September  to  November.  So 
extremely  productive  is  this  valuable 
plant,  that  between  seventy  and  eighty 
tons  of  the  roots  are  said  to  have  been 
obtained  in  one  season  from  a  sinde  acre  of 
ground.  This  plant  grows  to  tne  height 
of  eight  or  nine  feet:  the  flowers  are  much 
smaller  than  those  of  the  preceding. 

SuiTNA ;  with  the  ancient  northern 
tribes,  the  soddess  of  the  sun.  Her 
brother  was  Mani,  god  of  the  moon.*    In 

*  hi  Gennan,  the  ran  (Sonne)  is  feminine,  and 
the  moon  {Mond)  maaeuline. 
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honor  of  her,  a  boar  was  fattened  through 
the  year ;  and  at  the  be^innuig  of  Febru- 
ary, it  was  sacrificed,  with  many  ceremo- 
nies. Eight  days  before  January,  the 
boar  was  carried  to  the  ruler  of  the  coun- 
try, and  on  its  back  the  principal  men  took 
the  oath  of  fidelity  and  alleffiance.  The 
image  of  Sunna  was  a  half-naked  wo- 
man, standing  upon  a  column,  with  rays 
round  her  head.  Before  her  breast  she 
held  a  radiant  wheel  with  out-stretched 
arms. 

Sunna,  in  the  Mohammedan  religion. 
(See  Sunn^J) 

SiTNNiTEs;  those  Mohammedans  who 
receive  the  Swma(i,e,  a  collection  of  tradi- 
tions relating  to  Mohammedanism)  as  of 
equal  importance  with  the  Koran.  There 
are  several  diversities  in  tlie  copies  of  the 
Sufma,  Those  of  the  Persians,  Arabians 
and  Africans  are  entirely  opposed  to  each 
other ;  hence  the  various  sects.  The  ad- 
herents of  Ali,  who  reject  the  Stinno,  and 
regard  Ali  as  Mohammed^  successor  in 
the  dignity  of  high-priest  (for  instance, 
the  Persians),  are  called  by  the  Suimites 
(the  Ottoman  Turks)  ShvUes  (i.  e.  her- 
etics). 

SuovETAURiLiA ;  s  Roman  sacrifice, 
usually  oflTered  after  the  census  of  the 
people  had  been  taken.  It  consisted  of  a 
hog  (9U8),  a  sheep  (ovw),  and  a  steer  {tau- 
nu) ;  hence  the  name.  All  these  animals 
were  males. 

Superior;  the  largest  lake  in  North 
America,  and  the  largest  body  of  fresh 
water  that  has  been  discovered  in  any 
pan  of  the  globe.  Its  length  is  difl*erent- 
Jy  estimated  by  travellers   and    geogra- 

})her8:  some  make  it  490  or  500  miles 
ong,  and  1700  in  circumference ;  others, 
^50  miles  long,  and  1500  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. Its  widest  part  is  said  to 
be  190  miles.  This  is  the  most  western 
of  the  great  chain  of  lakes,  which  dis- 
charge their  waters  by  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Its  surface  is  641  feet  above  the  Atlantic. 
It  is  900  feet  deep.  Its  waters  are  very 
pure  and  transparent;  and  it  abounds 
with  trout,  white  fish  and  sturgeon.  The 
names  of  these  fish  are  likely  to  convey 
diminutive  ideas  both  as  to  numbers  and 
quantity;  but  we  must  think  of  trout 
quite  equal  in  size  to  the  cod  of  the  New- 
foundland banks,  and  of  white  fish  and 
sturgeon  comparatively  lai-ge.  The  ave- 
rage weight  of  the  trout  exceeds  twelve 
pounds,  and  many  weieh  forty,  and  some 
even  fifty  pounds.  These  fish  exist  in 
such  numbers,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  will  supply  the  whole  country 
in  the  north-west  section  of  the  U.  States, 
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and  Upper  Canada,  with  dried  fish,  ^en 
that  country  shall  be  peopled  by  many 
millions.  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan 
also  abound  with  them.  This  lake,  and 
the  others,  also,  abound  witlj  pike,  pick- 
erel, carp,  bass,  herring,  and  numerous 
other  kinds  of  fish.  The  great  lakes, 
firom  the  comparative  shallowness  of  their 
beds,  and  tbe  circumstance  that  their 
waters  possess  less  specific  gravity  than 
those  of  tbe  ocean, — and  it  may  be  firom 
other  causes, — wben  swept  by  tne  winds, 
raise  waves  more  rough  and  dangerous 
than  those  of  the  sea,  though  not  quite 
so  mountainous.  It  has  been  often  as- 
serted that  they  have  diurnal  and  septen- 
nial fluxes  and  refluxes.  This,  howev- 
er, is  not  an  established  fiict;  and  we 
are  certain  that,  even  if  they  exist,  they 
are  irregular  and  inconsiderable.  The 
waters  of  lake  Superior  are  partly 
derived  from  the  marshes  and  shallow 
lakes,  covered  with  wild  rice,  which  sup- 
ply the  upper  watera  of  the  Mississippi. 
These  are  slimy  and  unpalatable  until 
they  find  their  level,  and  undei^o  the 
action  of  the  lake,  where  they  become 
transparent,  and  lose  tlieir  swampy  taste. 
The  lower  strata  of  the  waters  of  the 
lake  never  gain  the  temperature  of  sum- 
mer. A  bottle  sunk  to  the  depth  of  a 
hundred  feet,  and  there  filled,  in  midsum- 
mer, feels,  when  brought  to  the  surface, 
as  if  filled  with  ice-water.  The  shores 
of  this  lake,  especially  on  the  north  and 
south,  are  rocky  and  nearly  barren.  In 
some  places,  the  coast  is  ver^  rouffh,  and 
highly  elevated.  The  lake  is  of  difficult 
navigation ;  but  there  seem  to  be  no  in- 
surmountable obstacles  to  its  becoming  a 
pathway  for  all  vessels  of  stren^h  and 
ffood  size.  It  contains  many  islands. 
Isle  Royal,  the  largest,  is  said  to  be  one 
hundred  miles  long,  and  forty  broad.  It 
receives  more  than  diirty  rivers,  and  dis- 
charges its  watera  into  lake  Huron  by  the 
river  or  strait  of  St.  Marv.  The  pictured 
rocks,  so  called  from  their  appearance, 
are  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake,  towards 
the  east  end.  They  are  an  extraordinary 
natural  curiosity.  They  form  a  perpen- 
dicular wall  (loo  feet  high,  extending 
about  twelve  miles.  They  present  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  having  numerous  pro- 
jections and  indentations,  and  vast  cav- 
erns, in  which  the  entering  waves  make 
a  jarring  and  tremendous  sound.  Among 
the  objects  here  which  attract  particular 
attention,  are  the  cascade  La  Portaille  and 
the  I>oric  arch.  The  cascade  consists  of 
a  considerable  stream,  precipitated  firom 
the  height  of  about  seventy  feet  by  a 


single  leap  into  the  lake.  It  leaps  to 
such  a  distance,  that  a  boat  may  pass  dry 
between  it  and  the  rocks.  The  Doric 
rock,  or  ar^.h,  has  the  appearance  of  a 
work  of  art,  consisting  of  an  isolated 
mass  of  sandstone,  with  four  pillara  sup- 
porting an  entablature  or  stratum  of  stone, 
covered  with  soil,  and  a  handsome  growth 
of  pine  and  spruce  trees,  some  of  which 
are  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high.  The  only 
outlet  to  tliis  lake  ib  St.  Mary's  strait. 
This  extends  to  lake  Huron :  othera  con- 
nect the  other  lakes ;  and  the  combined 
watera  of  all  find  their  way  to  the  oceaa 
by  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  not,  however, 
to  be  ima^ned,  that  the  St  La^vrence 
discharges  an  amount  of  water  that  is  dt 
all  comparable  with  what  the  lakes  re- 
ceive. They  spread  over  so  great  a  sur- 
fiice,  that  the  evaporation  from  them  must 
be  immense.  They  are  scarcely  affected 
by  the  spring  floods  of  the  hundreds  of 
rivera  which  they  receive ;  and  their  out- 
lets have  no  such  floods.  Like  the  ocean 
itself,  these  mighty  mland  seas  seem  to 
receive  without  increase,  and  to  impart 
without  diminution. 

Superior  Planets.  (See  Phmets,) 
SuFERNATURALiSM,  a  word  chiefly 
used  in  German  theology,  is  contradistin- 
guished to  raJtumedism.  It  is  difficult  to 
give  any  satisfactory  view  of  these  con- 
flicting religious  opinions,  within  our 
limits ;  but  the  subject  is  too  interesting  to 
be  wholly  passed  over.  In  its  widest  ex- 
tent, supernaturalism  is  the  doctrine,  that 
religion  and  the  knowledge  of  God  re- 
quire a  revelation  fix)m  God.  So  far  there 
is  no  difference  of  sentiment  All  admit 
that  God  cannot  be  conceived  of,  except 
on  the  supposition  that  he  has  manifested 
himself;  but  the  next  step  gives  rise  to 
disagreement  What  is  this  manifesta- 
tion or  revelation,  from  which  we  deri^-e 
the  knowledge  of  God  ?  Some  conceivo 
such  knowledge  to  be  conveyed  only  bj'  a 
direct  external  communication  from  God ; 
to  which  it  is  objected  that  freedom  of 
faith  and  knowledge  would  be  thereby 
destroyed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  all  exam- 
ination of  true  religion,  and  distinction  of 
it  from  superetition  and  fanaticism,  would 
cease.  To  this  supernaturalism,  which 
considera  religi6n  {is  something  supernat- 
ural, excluding  the  free  activity  of  the  intel- 
lectual nature  of  man,  is  opposed  the  other 
extreme,  that  religion  is  founded  on  hu- 
man reason  alone,  and  can  dispense  with 
a  revelation  firom  God.  But,  generally 
speaking,  the  words  siq^trnatwrmism  and 
rationalism  are  used  particularly  in  refer- 
ence to  the  ChiiBtian  religion.  Rationaliam 
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that  the  Chriatkn  religion 
must  be  judged  of^  like  other  phenomena, 
by  the  only  means  which  we  have  to 
judge  with,  viz.  reason.  It  often  goes 
fiuther,  and  asserts,  that  Jesus  was  only 
a  man  of  an  elevated  character,  who  pu- 
rified religion  fix>m  corruption,  and  incul- 
cated nobler  views  respecting  God,  and 
the  destiny  of  man,  than  tliose  which  had 
prevailed  among  the  Jews  and  heathens 
oeibre  him,  and  preached  and  practised  a 
purer  morality,  which,  through  God's  fa- 
vor, became  widely  diflfused.  All  notions 
which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  these, 
they  say,  ought  to  be  considered  as  addi- 
tions to  the  simplicity  of  Christianity,  and  to 
be  set  aside,  or  rejected.  Supematuralism 
considers  the  Christian  religion  as  an  ex- 
traordinary phenomenon,  out  of  the  cir- 
cle of  natural  events,  and  as  communi- 
cating truths  above  the  comprehension  of 
human  reason.  Jesus  is  tliat  person  of 
the  Godhead  who  brought  this  supernat- 
ural truth  to  men,  and,  by  his  blood,  saved 
the  human  species  from  the  lost  stale  to 
which  it  had  been  reduced  by  tlie  fall  of 
Adam,  rose  again,  and  now  rules  the  world 
with  God  the  Father.  Human  reason 
roust  therefore  receive,  unconditionally, 
the  mysterious  truths,  divinely  couimuni- 
cated  in  the  Holy  Scripture;  and  this 
is  the  only  way  to  learn  tlie  truth  and  ob- 
tain salvation.  These  views  are  variously 
modified  ;  and,  as  is  the  case  with  all  im- 
portant questions,  many  believe  that  both 
run  into  extremes ;  that  in  the  one,  too 
much  is  claimed  for  human  reason,  whilst 
in  the  other,  feeling  has  an  undue  ascen- 
dency; that  supernaturalism  has  depth 
without  clearness,  and  rationalism,  such 
as  we  have  represented  it,  clearness  with- 
out depth.  This  intermediate  party,  who 
by  some  have  been  termed  ratiwiali^, 
whilst  the  extreme  party  are  called  hy- 
perralumalisU^  say  that  supematuralism 
remoyes  religious  truth  beyond  the  sphere 
of  the  human  understanding,  and  even 
beyond  the  possibility  of  recognition.  If, 
say  they,  divine  truth  issomethinff  which 
comes  entirely  from  without,  ana  is  un- 
connected with  other  truth,  where  is  our 
capacity  to  recognise  it?  The  revelation 
of  the  omnipresent  Ruler  of  the  world, 
which  pervades  all  a^^es,  is,  they  further 
say,  annihilated,  if  Chnstianity  has  no  con- 
nexion with  that  revelation,  or  manifes- 
tation, and  if  it  is  essendally  different  from 
what  existed  before,  or  without  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  allow  that  the  hy- 
perrationalists  nusunderstand  the  charac- 
ter of  human  reason,  and  oppose  it  to 
Chrivtianiiy,  so  as  to  reduce  this  to  an  or- 


dinaiy  subject  of  human  judginent.  Chris- 
tianity they  consider  as  intermediate 
between  these  two  views,  as  presenting  in 
Christ  the  sublimest  union  of  man  with 
God,  whilst  it  leaves  to  theological  sci- 
ence the  task  of  unfolding  the  full  extent 
of  revealed  truth. 

Superstition  ;  the  error  of  those 
who,  in  their  opinions  of  the  causes  on 
which  the  fate  of  men  depends,  believe 
or  disbelieve,  without  judgment  and 
knowledge.  The  external  causes  by  which 
the  fate  of  men  is  decided,  are  God 
and  nature ;  and  accordingly  there  is  a 
religious,  and  a  philosophical  supersti- 
tion. Superstition  shows  itself  either  in 
deriving  natural  effects  from  supernatural 
causes,  attributing,  for  instance,  an  un- 
common disease,  connected  with  striking 
symptoms,  to  the  influence  of  some  evu 
spirit,  or  in  believing  such  events  as 
accidentally  follow  each  other  to  be 
united  by  invisible  connexions ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  considerin|^  a  comet  a  messenger 
of  oisu-ess,  because  it  has  happened  some- 
times, that,  after  the  appearance  of  a 
comet,  a  misfortune  has  taken  place.  It 
is  impossible  to  point  out  all  the  kinds  of 
superstition,  as  they  have  existed  among 
dinerent  nations,  and  to  estimate  the  mel- 
ancholy effects  which  they  have  had  on 
human  virme  and  happiness.  Yet  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  fix  tne  limits  of  supersti- 
tion ;  and  many  an  assertion  or  opinion, 
which  has  been  rejected,  at  one  time,  as 
mere  sui)erBtition,  has  been  proved,  in 
later  times,  to  be  founded  in  tnith.  Med- 
ical science,  in  particular,  a^rds  many 
such  instances. 

.  SuppiKMENT  OP  AN  Arc,  in  goomctry, 
is  the  number  of  degrees  that  it  wants  of 
being  an  endre  semicircle ;  as  eomplemetd 
signifies  what  an  arc  wants  of  being  a 
quadrant  In  literature,  supvlcmcnt  is 
an  appendage  to  a  book,  which  supplies 
what  was  deficient  in  it. 

Supporters,  in  heraldry ;  figures  stand- 
ing on  the  scroll,  and  placed  by  the  side  of 
the  escutcheon,  and  seeming  to  support 
or  hold  up  the  same.  They  are  sometimes 
human  figures,  and  at  other  times  animals, 
and  creatures  of  the  imagination. 

Supremacy.  According  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  St  Peter  was  not  only  the  head 
of  the  apostolical  college,  but  the  pastor 
of  the  universal  church.  The  Roman 
pontifi*  is  the  successor  of  this  prince  of 
the  apostles,  and,  like -him,  has  authoritv' 
and  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  church,  aU 
believers,  without  exception,  owing  him 
respect  and  obedience.  The  council  of 
Trent  declared  that  the  sovereign  pontiff 
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18  the' vicar  of  Gocl  upon  earth,  and  haa 
BUfvenie  power  over  all  the  church.  The 
extent  of  the  authority  thus  aaBumed  by 
the  pope,  is  difTereot  in  different  countries, 
and  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  papal  bu- 
preinacy  is  of  course  rejected  by  the  Prot- 
estant, Greek  and  other  churches.  In 
1534,  Henry  VIII  assumed  the  title  of  the 
only  supreme  head,  on  earth,  of  the  church 
of  Elngland.  The  oath  o/Mupremacy  (that 
is,  of  renunciation  of  the  papal  suprema- 
cy), with  the  oath  of  abjuration  (q.  v.l 
was  formerly  required  to  be  taken  bv  all 
persons  m  office,  and  might  be  tendered,  by 
two  justices  of  the  beace,  to  all  persons 
suspected  of  disaffection  in  England. 
Some  modiilcations  of  the  law  requiring 
this  oath  were  made  in  1793  (see  Cathr 
olic  Emancifoiion) ;  but  it  was  still,  with 
the  declaration  i^inst  transubstantiation, 
the  invocation  of  saints,  and  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass,  requisite  as  a  qualification 
for  sitting  and  voting  in  parliament,  and 
for  holding  certain  offices,  until  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Catholic  relief  bill  This  bill  re- 
peals all  former  acts  on  the  subject,  and  re- 
quires of  a  Roman  Catholic  peer,  or  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  commons,  &c.,  be- 
sides the  oath  of  allegiance  and  abjuration, 
the  following  oath  of  supremacy :  I  do 
declare  that  it  is  not  an  article  of  my  fiiith, 
and  that  I  do  reject,  renounce  and  abjure 
the  opinion,  that  princes  exconununicated 
or  deprived  by  the  pope,  or  any  other  au- 
thority of  the  see  of  Rome,  may  be  de- 
posed or  murdered  by  then*  subjects,  or 
by  any  person  whatsoever ;  and  I  do  de- 
clare that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  pope 
of  Rome,  or  any  other  foreign  pnnce, 
prelate,  person,  state  or  potentate,  hath,  or 
ought  to  have,  any  temporal  or  civil  juris- 
diction, power,  superiority  or  preemi- 
nence, durecdy  or  indirectly,  within  this 
realm. 

Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  States. 
(See  Courts  ofihtU.  States,  ^sramphS.) 

Surat;  acity  of  Hindooetan,  in  Guzerat, 
on  the  Taptee,  twenty  miles  from  its 
mouth  ;  Ion.  73»  3'  E. ;  laL  21^  IS'  N. 
The  population  was  estimated,  in  1796,  at 
800,000 ;  the  returns  of  1816  gave  a  pop- 
uladon  of  about  325,000.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  populous  cities  of 
India,  and  was  fbrmeriy  called  the  impe- 
rial port,  and  was  the  place  whence 
Mohammedan  pilgrims  were  conveyed  to 
Mecca,  often  at  me  expense  of  govern- 
ment The  articles  of  its  commerce  were 
of  the  richest  kind,  viz.  diamonds,  pearls, 
gold,  mudc,  ambergris,  spices,  indigo, 
saltpetre,  silk,  and  fine  cottons.  But  since 
the  rise  of  Bombay,  its  commerce  has 


much  declined,  and  now  conasts  chiefiy 
of  raw  cotton,  a  few  of  its  ovm  manure- 
tures,  and  articles  imported  from  Guzerat. 
The  greater  number  of  vessels  that  now 
enter  the  port  are  Arabs.  All  large  ves*- 
sels  are  obliged  to  remain  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  called  Swallow  roads,  where 
they  are  somewhat  exposed  to  storms ;  but 
the  anchorage  is  good.  The  value  of  the 
exports,  in  1811,  amounted  to  3,964,523 
rupees.  Surat  is  situated  in  a  fertile 
plain,  protected  on  one  side  by  the  river, 
and  on  the  three  others  by  a  brick  ram- 
part and  ditch.  It  also  possesses  a  strong^ 
citadel,  surrounded  by  an  esplanade.  It 
is  inhabited  by  a  great  variety  of  people  ; 
but  the  Parsees,  or  fire  worshippeiv,  are 
most  affluent.  In  1807,  there  were  reck- 
oned 1200  Panees  of  the  sacerdotal  ckus, 
and  12,000  of  the  laity.  The  hospital  for 
the  preservation  of  maimed  or  diseased 
animals  was  fbrmeriy  occupied  by  rats, 
mice,  bugs,  &c.  The  squares  of  the  city  are 
large,  the  streets  spacious,  but  not  pared, 
and  the  dust  troublesome.  The  larger 
houses  are  flat  roofed  ;  the  houses  of  the 
common  people  hifh  roofed.  The  civil 
administration  of  this  city  has  been  vested 
m  the  hands  of  the  English  East  India 
company  since  1800. 

Surd,  in  arithmetic  and  alselxa,  de- 
notes any  number  or  quantity  tnat  is  in- 
commensurable to  unity ;  otherwise  called 
an  irrational  number  or  quantity.  (See 
Irrational  Quantity.) 

Surgery  (from  the  Greek  x^f  ^^  hand, 
and  hy^Vf  work) ;  that  branch  of  the  heal- 
ing art  which  cures  or  prevents  diseases 
bv  the  application  of  the  hand,  either  un- 
aided or  with  the  aid  of  instruments. 
War  early  made  the  healing  of  wounds 
more  important  than  the  curing  of  dis- 
eases, which  were  then  less  frequent,  on 
account  of  the  simple  manner  of  living. 
Fift)ryearB  before  the  Trojan  war,  Melam- 
pus,  Chiron,  and  his  disciple  iEsculapius, 
accompanied  the  Argonautic  expedition  in 
the  quality  of  surgeons ;  and  in  the  Tro- 
jan war,  two  sons  of  iEsculapius,  Ma- 
chaon  and  Podalirius,  took  care  of  the 
wounded  Greeks.  The  Greek  and  Ara- 
bian physicians,  at  a  later  period,  cultivat- 
ed surgery  and  medicme  together,  as  is 
proved  by  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  Ga- 
len, Celsus,  Paulus  of  iEgina,  Albucasis, 
&c  However,  in  the  time  of  Hippoc- 
rates, some  surgical  operations  were  kept 
separate  from  medicine.  In  the  oath  of 
Hippocrates,  lithotomy  was  forbidden  to 
physicians.  The  Arabians  also  felt  an 
averaion  for  operations,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered beneath  the  dignity  of  phyadans 
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to  operate  themBelTee.    The  Romans  left 
them  geneiallv  to  their  slaves.    In  the 
middle  ages,  the  practice  of  the  healing 
8ft  was    alinoBt  exclusively  confined  to 
the  monks  and  priests.    But,  in  1 163,  the 
council  of  Toiiis  prohibited  the  clergy, 
who  then  shared  with  the  Jews  the  prac- 
tice ot*  medicine  in  Christian   Europe, 
from   performing  any  bloody  operation. 
Surgery  was  banished  from  the  universi- 
ties, under  the  pretext   that  the  church 
detested  all   bloodshed.     Medicine    and 
saTf&rj  were  now  completely  separated. 
Th»  separation  was  the  more  easily  ef- 
fected, since  the  bath-keepers  and  barbers 
had  undertaken  the  practice  of  surgery. 
At  the  time  of  the  crusades  (from  1 100), 
many  diseases  were  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope from  the  East,  particularly  into  Italy, 
France  and  Germany,  which  caused  the 
frequent  use  of  baths,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  bathing-houses.    In  France,  the 
company  of  barbers  was  fonned,  in  1096, 
when  the  archbishop  William,  of  Rouen, 
ibrfaade  the  wearing  of  the  beard.   These 
bath-keepers  and  barbers  remained  for 
several  centuries  in  possession  of  the  prac- 
tice of  surgery.    Aieanwhile  the  mists  of 
the  middle  ages  disappeared.    Enlight- 
ened by  anatomv,  surgery    assumed  a 
new  form  ;  and  the  woiks  of  Berensario 
de'  Carpi,    of  Fallopius,    of  Eustacnius, 
&C.,  were  the  true  source  of  the  knowl- 
edge with  which  Ambrose  Far6  enriched 
this  science,  which  had  been  degraded  by 
its  union  with  the  barber's  trade.    By  the 
discoveries  of  Ceesar  Magatus,  Fabricius 
ab   Aqua  pendente,    Wiseman,    William 
Harvey,  and  Fabricius  Hildanus,  surgeiy 
made  new  progress.    In  1731,  the  surgi- 
cal academy  was  established  in  France, 
which  aoon  became  celebmted  throughout 
Europe.    Mai^chal  la  Peyronie,  Lamar- 
tini^re,  &c.,  were  distinguished  surgeons. 
The  collection   of  memoirs    and  prize 
writings  of  the  surgical  academy  contains 
the  h^ry    of  this  flourishing  period. 
There  are  preserved  the  labors  of  J.  L. 
Petit,  Garengeot,  La&ye,  Lecat,  Sabatier, 
and  of  several  other  practitioners.    The 
emulation  of  all  Europe  was  excited  by 
such  an  example.    At  this  period  flour- 
ished, in  England,  Cheselden,  Douglas,  the 
two  MonroB,  Sharp,  Alanson,  Pott,  Smel- 
lie,  the  two  Hiuters ;  in  Italy,  Molinelli, 
B^trandi,  Moscati ;  in  Holland,  Albinus, 
Deventer,  Camper;  in  Germany  and  the 
north  of  Europe,  Heister,  Zach,  Plamer, 
Stein,  Roderer,  Bilguer,  Acrell,  Callisen, 
Theden,  and  Richter.    Down  to  the  end 
of  the  last  eentuiy,  the  French  surgical 
academy   contained  many  distinguished 
6» 


members.  Desauh  (q.  v.)  became  the 
chief  of  the  new  school.  Besides  the 
surgical  school  of  Paris,  that  of  Strasburg, 
and  panicularly  that  of  Montpellier( where 
Delpech  distinguished  himself),  which 
has  not  always  agreed  with  that  of  Paris, 
are  celebrated.  Now  that  surgeiy  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  medicine,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  exact  anatomical  knowledge,  it 
advances  with  certainty  towards  perfec- 
tion. All  surgeons,  however,  are  not  ca- 
pable of  performing  great  operations. 
Some  of  the  necessary  qualities  may  be 
acquired  by  practice ;  but  some  of  them 
must  he  received  from  nature.  Sam. 
Cooper's  Dictionary  of  Surgery,  &c. 
(fourth  edition),  and  Riclierand's  Ori^n 
of  Modem  Surgery  (fif\h  edition,  Paris), 
are  much  celebrated. 

So  RiN  AM ;  a  territory  and  colony  of  South 
America,  in  Guiana,  belonging  to  the 
Netherlands,  lyiiig  west  of  French  Gui- 
ana and  east  of  English  Guiana;  bound- 
ed north  by  the  Atlantic,  east  by  the  river 
Maroni,  south  by  a  country  of  tlie  Indians, 
and  west  by  the  river  Courantyn.  It  is 
about  150  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  up- 
wards of  sixty  from  north  to  south ;  square 
miles,  about  11,000 ;  population,  57,000. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Surinam, 
from  which  the  colony  takes  its  name,  the 
Courantyn,  Copename,  Seramica,  and 
Maroni.  The  first  only  is  navigable :  the 
others,  though  long  and  broad,  are  so  shal- 
low, and  so  crowded  with  rocks  and  small 
islands,  that  they  are  of  but  little  conse- 
quence to  Europeans ;  nor  are  their  banks 
inhabited,  except  by  Indians.  In  all  of 
them  the  water  rises  and  falls  for  more 
than  sixty  miles  from  the  mouth,  occa- 
sioned by  the  stoppage  of  the  freshes  by 
the  tide.  In  the  Maroni  is  found  a  peb- 
ble called  the  Marorvi  diamond.  The 
climate,  which  was  formerly  extremely 
fiital  to  Europeans,  has,  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  been  much  improved,  by  the 
increased  population  of  the  colony  and 
the  better  clearing  of  the  ground.  The 
year  is  divided  into  two  wet  and  two  dry 
seasons.  The  highest  heat  during  the 
hot  season  is  stated  at  9P ;  the  common 
temperature  from  75®  to  84^  This  equal 
degree  of  heat  is  owing  to  sea-breezes, 
which  regularly  set  in  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
continue  till  five  P.  M.,  cooling  the  atmos- 
phere with  a  constant  stream  of  delightful 
air.  The  settlements  are  chiefly  on  the 
Surinam  and  its  branches.  The  soil  is 
very  fertile,  producing  sugar,  coffee,  cot- 
ton, cocoa,  maize,  and  indigo.  The  un- 
cultivated parts  are  covered  with  im- 
mense  forests,  rocks,   and    mountains; 
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some  of  the  latter  enriched  with  a  varie^ 
of  nuDeral  productions.  The  river  Sun- 
naoi,  which  gives  name  to  the  colony, 
rises  from  mountains  in  the  interior,  and, 
after  a  course  of  about  150  miles,  flows 
into  the  Atlantic,  Ion.  55^  4(y  W.,  laL  G^ 
SS^  N.  It  is  about  four  miles  wide  at  its 
mouth,  and  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet 
deep,  at  low  water  mark,  the  tide  rising 
and  falling  above  twelve  feet.  It  is  navi- 
gable for  small  craft  120  miles.  Parama- 
ribo, twelve  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  the 
capital  of  the  colony.  It  has  a  safe  and 
convenient  harbor,  with  an  active  com- 
merce, and  contains  a  population  of  8000 
whites,  and  several  thousand  ^me  blacks, 
slaves,  &c.  The  EInglish  have  several 
times  been  in  possession  of  Surinam,  but 
finally  restored  it,  in  1815,  to  the  Dutch 
government. 

SuRRET.    (See  Howard,  Henr^,) 

Surrogate  ;  one  who  is  substituted  or 
appointed  in  the  room  of  another ;  as  the 
bishop  or  chancellor's  surrogate  (from  the 
Latin  aurrogart). 

SuRsoLio,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra; 
the  fifth  power,  or  fourth  multiplication 
of  any  number  or  quantity,  considered  as 
a  root    (See  RooLS 

Sdrtdrbraitd,  fossil  wood,  impregnat- 
ed more  or  less  with  bitumen,  is  found  in 
great  abundance  in  Iceland.  A  bed  of  it 
extends  nearly  through  the  wliole  of  the 
north-western  part  of  the  island.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  subterranean  forest,  impregnated 
vrith  bimminous  sap,  and  compressed  by 
the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  rocks. 
Branches  and  leaves  are  pressed  togetlier 
in  a  compact  mass ;  but  the  fibres  of  each 
may  be  distinctlv  traced.  The  sunurbrand 
is  used  by  the  Icelanders  chiefly  in  theu* 
smithies,  and  in  small  quantities.  It  is 
sometimes  so  little  mineralized  as  to  be 
employed  for  timber. — Surtur  is  tlie  name 
of  the  northern  god  of  fire.  (See  Jsfbi^i- 
em  Mythology.) 

SuRVETiNo,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes 
the  art  of  measuring  the  angular  and  line- 
ar distances  of  objects,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
delineate  their  several  positions  on  paper, 
and  to  ascertain  the  superficial  area,  or 
space  between  them.  It  is  a  branch  of 
applied  mathematics,  and  supposes  a  good 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  geometry. 
It  is  of  two  kinds,  land  surveying  and 
marine  surveying,  the  former  having  gen- 
erally in  view  the  measure  or  contents  of 
certain  tracts  of  land,  and  the  latter  the 
position  of  beacons,  towers,  shoals,  coasts, 
&c.  Those  extensive  operations  which 
have  for  their  object  the  determination  of 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  places,  and 


the  length  of  terreitrial  arcs  in  difierent 
latitudes,  also  fall  under  the  general  term 
atarveymg,  though  they  are  frequently 
called  tngonomSrieal  nirveyc,  or  gtotUtic 
operatiofUf  and  the  science  itself  geodeay. 
(See  Trigonometry^  Dtgru9y  Haghis,  and 
Triangle,'!  Land  surveying  consist  of 
three  distmct  opemtions :  1.  the  measur- 
ing of  the  several  lines  and  angles ;  2.  pro- 
tracting or  laying  down  the  same  on  pa- 
per, so  as  to  form  a  correct  map  of  an 
estate  or  country ;  3.  the  computation  of 
the  superficial  contents,  as  round  by  the 
preceding  operation.  Various  instru- 
ments are  used  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
the  dimensions,  the  most  indispensable  of 
which  is  the  chain  commonly  called  Gun- 
lei's  chamy  which  is  22  yards  long,  and  is 
divided  into  100  links,  each  7.92  inches : 
10  of  these  square  chains,  or  100,000 
square  links,  is  one  acre.  This  is  used 
for  taking  the  hneardimenmons  when  the 
area  of  the  land  is  required ;  but  when 
only  the  position  of  objects  is  to  be  deter- 
mined, a  chain  of  50  or  100  feet  is  more 
commonly  used.  A  great  deal  of  labor  is 
fi^uently  saved  by  having  proper  instru- 
ments for  measuring  an^es.  The  most 
usual  and  the  best  adapted  for  this  pur- 
pose are  the  circumferentor,  theodolite 
and  semicircle.  The  surveyor's  cross,  or 
cross-staff^  is  likewise  very  convenient  for 
raising  perpendiculars.  For  surveying  in 
detail,  the  plain  table  is  the  best  instru- 
menL  Of  the  .German  worics  on  this 
subject,  Meyer's  Unlerrieht  zur  praktisehtn 
Geometrie  (1815),  and  Lehmann's  .^n- 
toeiaung  zur  richiigen  Erkenmmg  und  gt- 
ncnien  Abbiidung  Obt  Erdobet[/la^  (1812), 
deserve  to  he  i^ecommended.  (See  To- 
pography.) 

Bus.  PER  Coll.  On  the  trial  of  crimi- 
nals in  £n|^land,  the  usage  at  the  assizes 
is  for  the  judge  to  sign  the  calendar,  or 
list  of  all  the  prisoners'  names,  with  their 
separate  judgments  in  the  margin.  For 
a  capital  felony,  the  sentence  ^  mnged  by 
the  neck"  is  written  opposite  the  prison- 
er's name.  Formerly,  in  the  days  of 
Latin  and  abbre\iation,  the  phrase  used 
yrassus,  per  coU.,  forsuspendatvrper  coUtan, 

Susquehanna,  the  largest  river  of 
Pennsylvania,  is  formed  bv  two  branches 
which  unite  at  Northumberland.  The 
east  branch  rises  in  Otsego  lake,  in  New 
York :  the  western  branrn  rises  in  Hunt- 
ingdon county,  Pennsylvania.  After 
their  junction,  the  river  flows  south-east 
into  the  head  of  Chesapeake  bay,  and  is 
one  and  one  fourth  mile  wide  at  its  mouth. 
It  is  navigable  only  ^ye  miles. 

Sussex,  Augurs  Frederic,  duke  of, 


SUB8EX--SUTTEE. 
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nth  son  of  Geone  III,  and  second  sor- 
nving  brother  of  the  present  king,  was 
bom  Jan.  27, 1773,  and  received  hid  edu- 
cation, with  his  brothers,  the  dukes  of 
Cumbeiiand  and  Cambridge  (see  the  ar- 
ticles),  at  G6ttingen.  He  then  travelled 
in  Italy,  and  'spent  four  years  at  Rome, 
where,  in  1793,  he  married  lady  Augusta 
Murray,  dau^ter  of  the  Catholic  earl  of 
Dcmmore,  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
Roman  Cathohc  church.  On  their  re- 
turn to  Endand,  they  were  again  married 
by  bans  in  London  ^  and  the  duke  offered 
to  reajp  his  claims  as  a  member  of  the 
royal  ramily,  on  condition  that  his  mar* 
riage  should  not  be  disturbed.  It  was,  how- 
ever, soon  after  declared  invalid  by  the 
ecdenastica]  court,  as  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  royal  marriage  act,  12  Geo. 
ni,  c  11,  which  declares  that  no  de- 
scendant of  Geoi|pe  II  shall  be  capable  of 
contracting  matnmony  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  king.  On  the  publication  of 
this  sentence.  My  Augusta,  who  had  be- 
come the  mother  of  two  children,  sepa- 
noed  from  the  duke,  and  passed  the  rest 
of  her  life  in  retirement  In  1801,  the 
prince  was  created  earl  of  Inverness  and 
duke  of  Sussex,  and  received  a  parLia- 
meAtary  grant  of  £12,000  per  annum, 
which  was  subsequently  increased  by  the 
addition  of  £9000.  It  is  the  boast  of  the 
duke  that  he  has  never  applied  for  any 
grant  fiom  parliament,  and  that  he  has 
paid  hia  debts  fully  from  the  savings  of 
his  pension.  The  duke  is  an  easy  speak- 
er, and  has  often  spoken  in  the  house  of 
lords,  particulariy  m  &vor  of  measures  ibr 
the  relief  of  Catholics,  and  usually  ad- 
dresses the  manv  charitable  and  literary 
societies  of  which  he  is  a  member,  rie 
has  been  for  a  long  time  president  of  the 
society  for  the  encouragement  of  the  use- 
ftil  arts,  and  has  recently  been  elected 
nrendent  of  the  royal  society.  He  has 
been  the  friend  and  jntron  of  learned 
men,  and  is  himself  a  scholar.  He  has 
collected  a  valuable  library,  particularly 
rich  in  Bibles  and  dictionaries.  A  cata- 
logue has  been  published  by  Pettigrew 
{BihlioOiieca  SussexianOf  18&),  In  his 
political  principles,  the  duke  has  been  at- 
tached to  the  whigB,and  was  consequent- 
ly in  the  opposition  during  the  regency 
uid  reign  of  his  brother  George  IV.  His 
liberal  opinions  in  politics,  and  the  part 
which  he  took  in  favor  of  the  queen  (see 
Caroline  Amdia)y  estranged  him  from  the 
court;  but  a  reconciliation  took  place 
during  the  king's  last  illness.  The  chil- 
dnm  of  the  duke  bv  lady  Augusta  Murray 
bear  the  name  of  D'Este. 


SussKETsa,  Francis  Xavier;  a  com- 
poser at  Vienna,  a  pupil  of  Salieri,  and, 
from  1795,  attached  to  the  imperial  opera 
at  Vienna.  He  died  in  1808,  thirty -seven 
years  old.  He  composed  several  opento, 
and  supplied  those  parts  of  Mozairs  re- 
quiem which  that  great  master  left  unfin- 
ished. 

Suttee,  or,  more  properly,  Sati;  a 
word  in  the  Sanscrit,  or  sacred  lanffuage 
of  the  Hindoos,  meaning  jmre,  and  nence 
extensively  applied  to  theur  fomale  deities, 
and  to  acts  of  purification,  esiiecially  to 
that  preeminent  species,  the  self-immola- 
tion of  the  widow  on  the  funeral  pile  of 
her  deceased  husband.  The  name  of 
this  horrid  sacrifice  is  commonly  written 
suUee  by  the  English ;  but  saH  is  the  cor- 
rect mode  of  spelling  it,  according  to  the 
orthographical  system  of  sir  W.  Jones. 
The  origin  of  satiism,  or  sutteeisro,  is 
buried  in  mythologv.  The  goddess  Sati, 
to  avenge  an  insult  offeree^  to  her  hus- 
band Iswara  by  her  Other's  neglect  to 
invite  him  to  an  entertainment,  consum- 
ed herself  before  the  assembled  gods.* 
To  lord  Bentinck,  governor-general 
of  India,  belongs  the  honor  of  having 
abolished  this  shacking  perversion  of  de- 
votion in  the  British  dominions.  This 
abolition  took  place  in  December,  1839. 
Until  then,  the  British  government  had 
permitted  it,  provided  the  act  was  perfect- 
ly volunuiiy  (which  the  religion  of  Brah- 
ma also  prescribes),  and  if  notice  of  such 
resolution  had  been  previously  given  to  a 
magistrate,  who  was  required  to  see  that 
the  suttee  was  public,  and  that  all  the 
requisitions  of  the  law  were  fulfilled.  We 
learn  from  bishop  Heber*s  Narrative  that 
the  opinions  of^  well-informed  men,  to 
whom  the  cause  of  humanity  was  equal- 
Iv  dear,  were  divided  respecting  the  abo- 
htion  of  these  self-sacrifices,  some  believ- 
ing that  suttees  would  then  take  place  in 
secret,  and  be  more  common  than  before, 
and  that  opportunities,  moreover,  would 
be  afibrded  for  many  murders.  The  peo- 
ple are  said  to  have  heartily  rejoiced  at 
the  abolition ;  but,  what  may  well  sur- 
I»ise  us,  the  East  India  Magszine  states 
that  an  English  lawyer  went  from  India 
to  England  to  prosecute  an  appeal  before 
the  privy  council,  made  by  some  Brah- 
mins in  Benffal,  against  lord  Bentinck's 
prohibition  of  suttees.  The  same  journal 
states  that  tliis  '^  custom  had  its  origin  in 
the  excessive  jealousy  of  the  early  Hindoo 
princes,  who,  with  a  view  to  prevent  their 

*  See  Tod's  Atmalt  and  Antiqtdtie*  of  Ra- 
jasVhan ;  also  the  review  of  it  in  the  American 
Qnailerly,  number  xx,  December,  1891. 
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Dumerous  widows  forming  subsequent  at- 
tachments, availed  themselves  of  their 
irresponsible  power;  and,  with  the  aid  of 
the  priests,  it  was  promulgated,  as  if  by 
tocred  authority,  that  the  wives  of  the 
Hindoos  of  every  caste,  who  desire  future 
beatitude,  should  immolate  themselves  on 
the  demise  of  their  husbands.  Since 
1756,  when  the  British  power  in*  India 
became  firmly  established,  upwards  of 
70,000  widows  have  been  cruelly  sacri- 
ficed !  A  Brahmin  possesses  the  privilege 
of  marrying  as  many  wives  as  he  pleases. 
Ununtu,  a  Brahmin  who  died  at  Bagna- 
pore,  had  more  than  one  hundred  wives: 
twenty-two  were  burned  at  his  death. 
The  nre  was  kept  burning  three  days. 
He  had  married  four  sisters,  two  of  whom 
were  burned  with  his  corpse.  A  short  time 
before  lord  Bentinck's  order,  a  rajah  in  the 
hill  country,  who  died,  had  twenty-eight 
wives  burned  with  his  body."  So  far  the 
East  India  Magazine.  Perhaps,  however, 
this  self-immolation  is  in  part  owing  to 
the  surprisingly  iittlQ  Value  which  Hin- 
doos put  on  human  life  (hence  so  many 
suicides,  infanticides,  immolations  and 
self-immolations),  and  to  the  relation  of 
the  Hindoo  wife  to  her  husband.  None  of 
the  sacred  books. of  the  Hindoos  command 
the  suttee,  though  they  speak  of  it  as 
highly  meritorious :  it  is  believed  to  render 
the  husband  and  his  ancestors  happy,  and 
to  purify  him  from  all  offences,  even  if  he 
had  killed  a  Brahmin.  (See  the  Veda,  &c., 
quoted  before  the  privy  council,  June  23, 
1832,  to  support  the  above-mentioned  peti- 
tion.) The  rule  is,  that  the  act  of  the  widow 
must  be  voluntary;  but  we  can  easily 
imagine  that  the  fanaticism  or  cupidity  of 
relations  oflen  compels  the  Hindoo  wid- 
ow to  immolate  herself,  just  as  they  forced 
women,  in  the  middle  ages,  to  take  the 
veil,  which  also  is  required,  by  the  rules 
of  the  church,  to  be  voluntary.  The  cer- 
emonies of  a  suttee  are  various,  and  last 
from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  two  hours. 
Sometimes  the  widow  is  placed  in  a  cav- 
ity prepared  under  the  corpse  of  the 
husband;  sometimes  she  is  laid  by  the 
body,  embracing  it  If  the  husband  was 
not  a  Brahmin,  it  is  not  required  that  the 
corpse  should  be  burned  with  the  widow: 
any  tiling  which  belonged  to  the  deceas- 
ed— ^Iiis  garments,  slippers,  walking-staf!-— 
may  be  substituted  for  the  corpse.  There 
were,  according  to  official  report,  above 
forty  suttees  in  the  province  of  Ghaze- 
poor  in  1 424 ;  and  several  had  taken  place 
not  repa.ted  to  the  magistrate. 

SuwAROFF-RiHNiTZKOT,  Pctcr  Alexis 
Wasiliowitsch,  count  of,  prince  Italinski, 


field-marshal  and  generalisBimo  of  the 
Russian  armies,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished generals  of  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ry, was  bom  at  Suskoy,  a  village  of  the 
Ukriyne,  in  1730.  His  father,  an  officer, 
placed  him  in  the  military  academy  at  . 
Petersburg;  and,  in  his  seventeenth  year, 
Suwarofi*  entered  the  service  as  a  com- 
mon soldier,  and  gave  proofs  of  his  cour- 
age in  the  war  against  Sweden.  In  1754, 
he  became  lieutenant,  and,  afler  distiu- 
ffuishing  himself  in  the  seven  years'  war 
(q.  v.),  received  the  command  of  a  regi- 
ment, in  1763.  In  1768,  he  obtained  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  served  sev- 
eral campaigns  in  Poland,  receivmg,  in 
reward  for  his  coura^  and  conduct,  the 
crosses  of  three  Russian  orders  of  knight- 
hood. In  1773,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  division  of  the  troo|)s  under 
count  Romanzoff,  and  completely  defeated 
a  portion  of  the  Turkish  army  at  Turtu- 
key,  killing  several  of  the  enemy  with  his 
own  hand.  ■  Crossing  the  Danube,  he 
aflerwards,  in  conjunction  with  the  force 
under  Kamenskoy,  routed  the  army  of 
the  rets  effendi  with  great  slaughter,  and 
the  capture  of  all  his  artillery.  In  1783, 
he  reduced  the  Budziac  Tartars  under 
the  Russian  yoke.  In  1787,  being  chief 
in  command,  he  was  intrusted  with 
the  defence  of  Kinbum,  then  attacked  by 
the  Turkish  forces  both  by  sea  and  land ; 
and,  after  an  obstinate  sie^e,  succeeded  in 
repulsing  his  assailants  with  considerable 
loss.  At  Oczakow  and  Fockzami  (at  the 
former  of  which  places  he  receiveu  a  se- 
vere wound)  his  daring  valor  was  equally 
displayed  ;  and,  in  the  Septemlwr  of 
1789,  the  Austrian  troops,  under  the 
prince  of  Saxe-Coburg,  being  sur- 
rounded, on  the  banks  of  the  Rimnik,  by 
100,000  Turks,  owed  their  preservation 
to  his  timely  arrival  vrith  10,000  Russians, 
who  not  only  rescued  them  from  a  de- 
struction that  appeared  inevitable,  but  oc- 
casioned the  utter  overthrow  of  the  ene- 
my. To  this  victory  he  was  indebted  for 
the  first  of  his  above-named  titles,  and  the 
dignity  of  a  count  of  both  empires.  The 
next,  and  perhaps  the  most  sanguinary  of 
his  actions,  was  the  storming  of  Ismail 
(q.  v.),  in  1790.  This  strongly  fortified 
tovm  had  resisted  all  attempts  to  reduce 
it  for  a  period  of  seven  months,  when 
Su%varofi*received  peremptory  orders  from 
prince  Potemkin  (q.  v.)  to  take  it  without 
delay,  and  pledged  himself  to  execute  the 
task  assigned  him  in  three  days.  Of  the 
sacking  of  the  place  on  the  third,  and  the 
indiscriminate  massacre  of  40,000  of  its 
inhabitants,  of  eveiy  age  and  sex,  tlie  ac- 


SUWAROFF— SWALLOW. 


ooontB  of  the  period  give  the  most  revok- 
ing reix>rtB.  The  announcement  of  his 
bloody  triumph  was  made  hj  the  general, 
wiio  afiected  a  Spartan  brevity  in  his  de- 
ffiatches,  in  the  words  ''Glory  to  God! 
Ismail  is  ours.'*  Peace  being  proclaimed 
^Tidi  Turite^,  the  empress  (see  CaHuaine 
II)  had  leisure  to  mature  her  designs 
against  the  devoted  kingdom  of  Poland ; 
and  Suwaroff  was  selected  as  a  fit  instru- 
ment to  cany  them  into  execution.  He 
marched,  accordingly,  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  to  Warsaw,  destroyin|r  about20,000  - 
Fol^  in  his  way,  and  ended  a  campaign 
of  which  the  unprincipled  partition  of 
the  country  was  the  result  (See  Praga^ 
and  Pokmd,)  On  this  occasion,  he  re- 
ceived a  field-marshal's  baton,  and  an 
estate  in  the  dominions  which  he  had 
contributed  to  annex  to  the  Russian, 
crawn.  The  last  and  most  celebrated  of 
his  actions  was  his  campaign  in  Itahr  in 

1799,  when  his  courage  and  genius  for  a 
while  repaired  the  d£«sters  of  the  allied 
forces.  Paul  gave  him  the  command  of 
the  Russian  forces  destined  to  act  with 
the  Austrians,  and  tlie  emperor  of  Germa- 
ny created  him  field-marshal,  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Austrian  troops  in 
Italy.  He  gained  several  brilliant  victo- 
ries at  Piaoenza,  Novi.  &c.,  and  drove  the 
French  from  all  the  towns  and  fortresses 
of  Upper  Italy,  and  was  rewarded  for  his 
services  with  the  title  of  prince  RaUmkL 
But,  in  consequence  of  a  change  in  the 
plan  of  operations,  he  passed  the  Alps; 
and  the  defeat  of  Korsakoff  at  ZMch  (see 
MoMshidt  to{|ether  with  the  failure  of  the 
expected  assistance  fit>m  the  Austrians, 
obliged  Suwaroff  to  retreat  from  Switzer- 
land Paul,  ofirnded  with  the  Austrian 
court,  now  recalled  the  prince,  in  spite  of 
his  remonstrances ;  and  preparations  were 
made  for* his  triumphal  enuy  into  Peters- 
bmv.  Meanwhile,  Suwaroff,  having 
evaded  an  imperial  order,  directing  the 
generalissimo  to  name  each  general  in 
turn  general  of  the  day,  by  appointing 
prince  Bagration  standing  general  of  the 
day,  was  declared,  by  command  of  the 
emperor,  to  have  deserved  censure,  and 
the  preparatioDS  for  his  triumph  were  sus- 
pended. Chagrin  at  this  dissnu^  hasten- 
ed his  death,  which  took  puice  May  18, 

1800,  sixteen  days  afler  his  arrival  at  Pe- 
teiBbuz«%--Suwaioff  was  a  remarkable 
man.  Thou^  feeble  and  mckly  in  his 
youth,  he  had  acquired  a  sound  constitu- 
tion by  bis  simple  and  abstemious  mode 
of  life:  be  slept  upon  straw,  and  his 
whole  wardrobe  consisted  of  his  reffi- 
mental  nuifoim  and  a  sheepskin.    He  ob- 


served punctiliously  all  the  ceremonies  of 
his  relif^on,  and  never  ijave  the  ngaal  lor 
battie  without  crossing  hmiself^  and  kissing 
the  image  of  St  Nicholas.  He  was  inflexi- 
ble in  his  purposes,  faithful  to  his  promiseH, 
and  incorruptible:  in  courage,  promptness 
of  decision  and  action,  he  has  had  few 
ef]uala  His  contempt  of  money,  his  coarse 
manners,  and  his  intrepidity,  rendered  him 
the  favorite  of  his  soldiere ;  but  the  supe- 
rior officen  were  often  offended  by  the 
severity  of  his  discipline.  Although  ac- 
quainted with  several  modem  bmguages, 
he  never  entered  into  any  political  or 
diplomatic  correspondence;  and  he  vraa 
accustomed  to  say  that  a  pen  was  unbe- 
coming the  hand  of  a  soldier.  His  ordere 
and  reports  were  often  vmtten  in  doggerel 
verse. 

SwABiA.    (See  Suabia,) 

Swallow  (hinmdo).  The  air  seems  to 
be  truly  the  home  of  the  swallows:  they 
eat,  drink,  sometimes  even  feed  theur 
.voung,  on  the  vring,  and  surpass  aU  other 
birds  in  the  untiring  rapidity  of  their 
fiight  and  evolutions.  The  beak  is  sboit, 
broad  at  base,  very  much  flattened,  and 
verv  deeply  clefl,  forming  a  large  mouth, 
well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  seizing 
winged  insects,  which  constitute  their  ac- 
customed food.  The  feet  are  very  short, 
and  the  wings  remarkably  long.  In  win- 
ter they  migrate  to  tropical  climates,  a  few 
days  being  sufficient  topass  from  the  arctic 
to  the  torrid  zone.  In  the  spring  the^ 
return ;  and  it  has  been  found  by  experi- 
ment that  individuals  always  come  twck 
to  their  former  haunts.  They  sweep  over 
our  fields,  our  rivers,  and  through  our 
venrstreetiB,  easily  eluding  all  enemies  by 
their  powere  of  wing.  •  We  have  six  spe- 
cies in  the  U.  States. — ^The  barn  swallow, 
(H,  ni^a)  is  most  abundant  east  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains.  Here  it  is  our  most 
common  species,  alwa^  seeking  the  soci- 
ety of  man,  and  very  frequently  attachmg 
its  nest  to  the  raflera  in  bams,  &c.  The 
upper  parts  are  steel  blue,  the  lower  light 
chestnut,  and  the  wings  and  tail  brownish - 
black ;  the  tail  is  gready  forked,  and  each 
feather,  except  the  two  middle  ones,  ia 
marked  on  the  inner  vane  with  a  white 
spot— The  white-bellied  swallow  (jff.  vi- 
ruUa)  is  less  abundant  than  the  preceding 
but  not  unfirequently  takes  possession  of^ 
the  boxes  intended  for  the  purple  martm. 
The  upper  parts  are  light,  glossy,  pwnish- 
blue ;  tne  wings  brown-black,  with  slight 
green  reflections,  and  the  whole  lower 
parts  pure  white :  the  tail  is  forked,  but 
slightnr,  in  comparison  with  the  bam  swal- 
low, firom  which  it  may  also  be  distin- 
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fiishcd  bv  its  Bailing  more  in  its  fticht. — 
he  purple  laaj^iH, purpurea)  inhabits 
all  parts  of  the  U.  States,  and  Uanada  to 
Hudson's  bay.  It  is  a  general  favorite, 
and  every  where  takes  up  its  abode  among 
the  habitations  of  men.  The  Indians  and 
Negroes  hang  up  gourds,  properly  hol- 
lowed, for  its  convenience;  and,  m  the 
more  settled  parts  of  the  Union,  consider- 
able expense  is  sometimes  incurred  in 
preparing  for  it  a  suitable  residence.  In 
the  country,  it  renders  essential  services, 
by  attacking  and  driving  away  crows,' 
hawks,  eagles,  and  other  brge  birds.  Its 
note  is  loud  and  musical.  It  is  much 
the  largest  of  our  swallows.  The  color  of 
the  male  is  a  rich  and  deep  purplish  blue, 
with  the  wings  and  tail  brownish-black ;  the 
female  Ls  more  plainly  attired,  and  has  the 
under  parts  whitish,  with  dusky  and  vel- 
lowish  stains. — ^The  bank  swallow  (H.  ri- 
paria)  is  common  in  the  U.  States,  as  well 
as  in  the  eastern  continent.  Unlike  the 
others,  it  has  no  partiality  for  the  society 
of  man,  but  dwells  in  communities  idong 
steep  gravelly  banks,  in  which  it  scratches 
out  norizontal  holes  for  breeding  places. 
It  is  particularly  fond  of  the  shores  of 
rivers,  and  b  found  in  immense  multitudes 
in  several  places  alonff  the  Ohio.  It  is 
the  smallest  of  our  swaUowB.  The  color  is 
brown  above,  and  beneath  white,  with  a 
brown  band  across  the  breast — ^The  re- 
publican or  cliff  swallow  (H.ftdva)\B 
easily  distinguished  l^  its  even  talL  The 
upper  parts  of  the  body  are  black,  glossed 
with  violaceous ;  the  under  parts  whitish, 
tinged  with  ferruginous  brown;  the 
throat  and  cheeks  duk  ferruginous ;  and 
the  front  pale  rufous.  The  note  ia  very 
ain^lar,  and  may  be  imitated  by  rubbing 
moistened  cork  round  the  neck  of  a  bot- 
tle. It  lives  in  communities,  building  in 
unsettled  places,  under  projecting  ledges 
of  rocks.  The  nests  are  formed  of  mud, 
are  very  friable,  and  somewhat  resemble,  in 
form,  a  chemist's  retort  It  is  conmion 
about  the  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
and  within  a  few  years  has  become  famil- 
iar in  many  parts  of  the  Western  States, 
as  well  as  m  the  state  of  New  York,  and 
even  in  Maine. — The  chimney  swallow 
( H,  pdtugia)  differs  widely  from  the  oth- 
ers, in  its  form  and  manners.  The  color 
is  cutirelv  deep  sooty  brown ;  the  tail  is 
short  and  rounded,  having  the  i-hafls  ex- 
tending beyond  the  vanes,  sharp  pointed, 
strong  and  elastic,  by  means  or  which 
structure  the  bird  is  eniabled  to  rest  against 
perpendicular  walls.  It  is  easily  custin- 
guished  in  the  air  by  its  short  body  and 
long  wings,  their  quick  and  slight  vibra- 


tion, and  its  wide,  unexpected,  diving  ra- 
pidity of  flight  In  the  settled  parts  of 
the  countiy,jt  builds  only  in  vacant  chiin- 
neys,  and  in  passing  up  and  down  pro- 
duces a  noise  somewhat  resembling  dis- 
tant thunder.  The  nest  is  small  and  phal- 
low,  attached  by  one  side,  and  composed 
of  very  small  twigs  glued  together  with 
a  strong  adhesive  gum.  Sometmies  chim- 
ney swallows  congregate  in  inmiense 
numbers,  to  roost  in  certain  hollow  trees ; 
and  such  are  generally  noted  in  the  coun 
try  as  ^  swallow  trees."  While  roosting, 
the  thorny  extremities  of  the  tail  are 
thrown  in  for  support  The  birds'  nests 
of  Chma,  so  celebrated  as  an  article  of 
food,  are  the  fiibric  of  a  small  species  of 
swallow,  found  in  the  Indian  archi- 
pelago. 

SwAHMERDAM,  John,  a  very  distin- 
fished  naturalist,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam, 
m  1637.  His  father,  who  was  an  apoth- 
ecary, designed  him  for  the  church ;  but, 
as  he  preferred  ph^ic,  he  was  allowed  to 
pursue  his  studies  m  ^at  profession.  He 
was  sent  to  Leyden,  where  he  quickly 
distinguished  himself  by  his  anatomical 
skill,  and  the  art  of  ma^g  preparations. 
After  visiting  Paris  for  improvement,  be 
returned  to  Leyden,  and  took  the  degree 
of  M.  D.,  in  1667,  and  about  the  same 
time  began  to  practise  his  invention  of 
injecting  the  vessels  with  a  ceraceous  mat- 
ter, which  kept  them  distended  when 
cold — a  method  from  which  anatomy  has 
derived  very  important  advantages.  En- 
tomology, however,  became  bis  great  pur- 
suit ;  and,  in  1669,  he  published,  in  the 
Butch  language,  a  General  History  of  In- 
sects. In  1672  appeared  his  Miraculum 
Ndiwrety  sen  Uteri  muliehris  Fabricoy  to 
which  was  added  an  account  of  his  new 
method  of  waxen  injection.  Rendered 
hypochondriacal  by  intensity  of  study 
and  otlier  causes,  he  became  totally  unfit 
for  society,  in  which  state  he  received  im- 
pressions from  the  mysticism  of  Antoi- 
nette Bourignon,  whom  he  followed  to  Ho)- 
stein.  He  lulerwards  returned  to  Amster- 
dam, where  ho  died,  in  1680.  Previously 
to  his  death,  in  a  paroxysm  of  enthusi- 
asm, he  burnt  all  his  remaining  papers, 
but,  under  the  pressure  of  indigence,  had 
already  sold  the  greater  part  of  his  writ- 
ings and  drawings  to  Thevenot  These, 
hiuf  a  century  afterwards,  came  into  pos- 
session of  Boerhaave,  who  caused  them 
to  be  published  in  Latin  and  Dutch,  under 
the  title  of  Biblia  IMunt^  avot  Historia 
Insectorum  %n  Classes  eerlas  rtduefa^  &c. 
(2  vols.,  folio,  Lcnrden,  1737).  This  publi- 
cation, which  has  been  translated  i 
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English  by  sir  John  HUl,  abounds  with 
the  most  curious  di8coverie&  Besides  the 
mvfcs  before  mentioned,  he  is  author  of 
TVmeiahts  Phwieo-^^nahmico-Medicua  dt 
Rupiraiione  (Leyden,  1(>79,  Svo.,  and 
17^  4u>.). 

SwAX  (^cygmu).  The  swans  are  so 
closely  aUied  to  the  duck  and  goose,  in 
th€tr  anatomicai  structure,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  point  out  distinctive  characters; 
ahhougfa  most  of  the  species  are  readily  rec- 
ognised by  their  external  form.  The  color 
of  the  pluDEiajge  is,  in  general,  pure  white ; 
a  black  species,  however,  has  been  lately 
discovered  in  New  Holland.  In  northern 
elimates,  the  swans  are  the  ornament  of 
the  rivers  and  lakes,  over  which  they  seem 
to  preside,  from  the  majesty,  ease  and 
grace  of  their  movements.  They  swim 
rapidly,  and  their  flight  is  powemil  and 
long  continued ;  they  live  in  society,  and 
feed  chiefly  on  the  seeds,  roots,  and  other 
parts  of  aquatic  plants,  but  eat  frogs,  in- 
Kcta,  and  worms.  They  make  their  nests 
near  the  tnar^n  of  the  water,  upon  the 
pound,  and  attain  a  great  a^e.  The  flesh 
B  coarae,  dark-colored,  and  m  general  not 
much  esteemed.  The  tame  swan  is  dis- 
tinguished  by  its  red  bill,  having  a  protu- 
berance on  the  f]x>nt.  In  its  wild  state,  it 
inhabits  the  great  interior  seas  of  Eastern 
Europe,  but  is  now  domesticated  in  all 
parts  of  that  continent  It  often  measu^^es 
eight  feet,  when  the  wings  are  extended, 
and  weighs  twenty  or  twenty-five  pounds. 
Its  strength  is  such,  that  it  has  no  formi- 
dable enemy,  except  the  eagle,  and  in  its 
battles  with  this  antagonist  often  comes 
off*  victorious.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
we  have  not  this  noble  bird  more  com- 
mon in  the  U.  States.  The  American  . 
wild  swan  breeds  and  passes  the  sum- 
mer in  the  Arctic  regions,  but  on  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  migrates  to  temperate 
climates.  In  the  Atlantic  states,  it  is 
hardly  knovm  east  of  the  Chesapeake, 
which  seems  to  be  a  favorite  resort  during 
the  winter  season. 

Swan  River  ;  a  British  colony,  on  the 
western  coast  of  New  Holland,  establish- 
ed in  1829.  It  is  situated  on  Swan  river, 
so  called  from  the  fjeat  number  of  black 
swans  seen  upon  it,  which  empties  into 
the  ocean  in  lat.  32°  16^  S.,  Ion.  US''  4(y 
£.  Several  settlements  have  been  form- 
ed, and  the  soil  is  represented  as  fertile. 
Swan  river  was  explored  for  nearly  sixty 
miles  flom  its  mouth,  by  M.  Bailly,  min- 
enloffist  to  the  expedition  of  Baudin,  who 
foond  it  to  flow  over  calcareous  rocks, 
tfarou^  a  coimtry  covered  with  thick  ibr- 
esaofgcun  trees.    At  the  point  where 


his  examination  ceased,  the  river  was  a' 
third  of  a  mile  in  width,  with  a  slow  cur- 
rent A  group  of  islands  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  river  offers  some  roadsteads 
with  safe  anchorage  for  large  vessels. 

SwEABORG.    (See  Sueaborg,) 

Sweat.    (See  Perspiration,) 

Sweating  Sickitess,  in  medicine;  a 
febrile  epidemic  disease,  of  extraordinary 
malignity,  which  prevailed  in  England,  at 
different  periods,  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth,  and  spread  very  extensively  in 
tlie  neighboring  countries,  and  on  the  con- 
tinent It  appears  to  have  spared  no  age 
nor  condition,  but  to  have  attacked  more 
particularly  persons  in  high  health,  of 
middle  age,  and  of  the  better  class.  Its 
attack  was  very  sudden,  producing  a  sen- 
sation of  intense  heat  in  some  particular 
part,  which  afterwards  overspread  the 
whole  body,  and  was  followed  Dy  profuse 
sweating,  attended  with  insatiable  thirst, 
restlessness,  head-ache,  delirium,  nausea, 
and  an  irresistible  propensity  to  sleep,  to- 
gether with  great  prostration  of  strength. 
The  patient  was  frequently  carried  off  in 
one,  two  or  three  hours  from  the  eruption 
of  the  sweat  It  seems  to  have  first  ap- 
peared in  the  army  of  the  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, upon  his  landing  at  Milford  haven, 
in  1485,  and  soon  spread  to  London.  This 
body  of  troops  had  been  much  crowded 
in  transport  vessels,  and  was  described  by 
Philip  de  Comines  as  the  most  witnchcd 
that  he  bad  ever  beheld,  collected  proba- 
bly from  iails  and  hospitals,  and  buried  in 
filth.  It  broke  out  in  England  four  tunes 
after  this,  in  1506, 1517,  1528,  and  1551. 
The  process  eventually  adopted  for  its 
cure,  was  to  promote  pcrsfuration,  and 
carefully  avoid  exposure  to  cold.  The 
violence  of  the  attack  generally  subsided 
in  fifteen  hours;  yet  the  patient  was  not 
out  of  danger  under  twenty-four  hours. 

SwEoEN  AND  Norway,  or,  as  the  united 
kingdoms  are  sometimes  styled,  even  in 
official  papers,  Scandinavia,  form  tlie 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  which  is  connect- 
ed with  the  continent  of  EuroiJe  by  Lap- 
land, and  comprises  295,4G8,  or,  according 
to  some,  291,224  square  miles.  It  extends 
beyond  the  Arctic  circle,  stretching  from 
55°  23^  to  7(P  IV  20"  N.  lat,  and  is  bound- 
ed by  the  North  sea  and  tiie  Cattesjat  on 
the  west  and  south-west ;  by  the  Baltic  and 
the  gulf  of  Botlmia  on  the  east  and  south- 
east; its  northern  boundary  is  the  Fro- 
zen ocean ;  on  the  north-east,  Norwegian 
and  Swedish  Inland  border  on  Russian 
Lapland.  The  Paes,  and  (since  1809)  the 
Tomeo  and  Muonio,  here  form  the  sepsr 
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rating  line  between  Ruanaand  Sweden. 
A  chain  of  mountains  forma  a  natural  di- 
vision between  Norway  and  Sweden :  the 
highest  summits  are  the  Syltop,  6079  feet 
high,  and  the  Schneeh&ttan,  8337  feet 
high,  in  Sweden ;  and  the  Folgesonde,  5432 
feet  high,  in  Norway.  The  northern  part 
forms  the  Kj61  or  Kiel  mountains,  and 
the  southern,  the  Seve  mountains.  The 
former  terminates  in  the  North  cape,  the 
extretae  northern  point  of  Europe;  the 
latter  is  nearer  the  western  than  the  east- 
rm  shore,  whence  the  main  streams  are 
on  the  eastern  declivity,  and  How  partly 
into  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  partly  into 
the  CattegaL  It  divides  into  three  branch- 
es ;  the  Long  Fj&lls  (Lan^field  and  Dofre- 
fieid),  extending  to  cape  Lindesneas  (Lin- 
denas),  on  tlie  North  sea;  a  second  branch 
separating  the  Norwegian  basin  of  the 
Glommen  from  the  Swedish  basin  of  the 
Gotha-Elf,  and  sinking  down  to  the  Cat- 
legai;  and  a  third  dividing  the  sources 
of  the  Clara,  which,  after  flowing  through 
lake  Wener  (ilOO  square  miles  in  extenr), 
in  Sweden,  takes  the  name  of  Gotha-Elt; 
from  those  of  the  Dal-Elf^  and  stretching 
between  lakes  Wener  and  Wetier,  to  the 
sound.  The  summits  of  the  Scandina- 
vian mountains,  from  67^  to  70°  N.  lat^  are 
masses  of  barren  rocks  (Fj&lls),  covered,  at 
the  height  of  from  3900  to  2700  feet,  with 
perpetual  snow,  and  abounding  with  steep 
precipices,  frightful  clefU,  lakes,  and  rapid 
tomnts.  The  declivity  towards  the  North 
sea  is  extremely  precipitous,  and  full  of 
abrupt  crags  and  awful  chasms.  Nearer 
the  eastern  coast  lies  lake  Malar,  fifty-five 
miles  long,  and  from  twenty-three  to 
twenty-seven  miles  broad,  containing  1300 
islands,  whose  waters  are  emptied  into 
the  Baltic:  lake  Hielmar  is  connected 
with  it  Lake  Wetter  receives  forty  riv- 
ers, and  empties  itself  through  the  Motala 
mto  the  Baltic.  To  Sweden  belong 
CEland  and  Gothland,  two  fertile  islands 
in  the  Baltic.  The  Aland  group,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  was  ceded 
to  Russia  in  1809.  The  coast,  broken  by 
numerous  indentures  (Fiordsi  forms  nu- 
merous holms  or  rocky  islets  (Stockhohn, 
for  instance),  and  safe  harbors,  especially 
on  the  shores  of  Norway ;  on  which  the 
Saltstrom,  a  dangerous  strait,  and  the 
Maelstrom,  a  whirlpool,  are  jMuticularly 
remarkable.  The  ctunate  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  owing  to  the  nature  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  country,  is,  with  the  exception 
of  the  southern  and  western  shores,  dry 
and  cold.  Among  the  productions  are 
orchard  fruity  com  (in  inadequate  quan- 
tity, 80  that,  in  many  places,  the  people 


mix  powdered  fir-bark  or  moss  with  tbeir 
com  meal ;  in  the  south  of  Svireden,  how- 
ever, the  cultivation  of  com  is  increafling)| 
potatoes,  flax,  hem]^  hope,  and  tobacco, 
which,  however,  thrive  only  in  the  south- 
em  Iregions.  In  the  north,  the  country  is 
an  almost  impenetrable  forest  of  pines 
and  firs,  and  dwaif-birches,  and  abounds 
in  deer,  hares,  elk^  bears,  and  wolves. 
Berries  and  reindeer  moss  only  grow 
here.  Grluttons,  lynxes,  fi>xes,  marmots, 
tame  and  wUd  birds,  are  also  found.  The 
poverty  of  the  pasmrage  renders  the  hom- 
ed cattle,  goats,  swine  and  sheep  small ; 
though  the  breed  of  the  latter  has  been 
improved,  since  1715,  by  the  introduction 
of  English  and  Spanish  rams.  The  rein- 
deer is  a  native  of  ihe  north.  (See  Deer,  and 
Lapland,)  The  climate  of  9  weden  is,  on 
the  whole,  warmer  than  that  of  Norway. 
On  the  coast,  particularly  on  the  Cattegat, 
the  herring  fiuiery  was,  a  short  time  ago, 
of  considerable  importance.  Seals,  dol- 
phins, and  other  fishes,  are  tiken  in  plenty. 
The  mineral  kingdom  is  rich.  Gold  oc- 
curs only  in  small  quantities.  Silver  is 
more  abundant  The  silver  mines  of  Sa- 
la  have  yielded,  durine  the  three  lasit 
cenmries,  1,640,000  majnKs  of  pure  silver. 
The  copper  mines  at  Fahlun  (a  mining 
town,  with  4200  inhabitanls)  produce,  at 
present,  1,200,(00  to  1,800,000  pounds, 
and  all  the  Swedish  copper  mines,  a  total 
of  1500  tons  annually.  Excellent  iron  is 
obtained  in  large  quantities:  120,000,000 
pounds  are  smelted  every  year,  consti- 
tuting seven  eiffhthsof  all  the  mining  prod- 
ucts. The  richest  iron  mines  are  those 
of  Danemora,  in  Upland.  Lead,  cobalt,  vit- 
riol, sulphur,  alum,  some  salt,  marble,  por- 
phyry, granite,  grind-stones,  mill-stones, 
and  sandstone,  asbestos,  slate,  talc,  lime, 
&c.  occur.  There  are  many  mineral 
springs  in  Sweden ;  in  Norway,  only  one 
The  Swedes  and  Norwegians  are  of 
a  middle  stature,  and  compactly  buih 
The  purity  and  coldness  of  the  air,  and 
the  necessity  of  extorting  every  thing 
finom  the  earth,  gives  them  a  hardness  akin 
to  then*  native  iron,  and  a  bold  indepen- 
dent spirit  In  the  sciences,  the  Swede 
shows  a  sound  and  penetrating  raind 
Poetry  and  the  fine  arts  have  also  put 
forth  some  ftiir  blossoms  in  this  rude  cli- 
mate. The  language  is  of  Teutonic  ori- 
gin. The  Swecush  and  Norwegian  dia- 
lects differ  but  litde.  The  language  of 
Lapland  is  a  Finnish  dialect  The  two 
kingdoms,  Norway  and  Sweden,  bad,  in 
18SS,  according  to  official  documents,  a 
popidation  of  3,819,714 — about  thirteen 
to  a  square  mile.    But  in  the  wmthera 
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proTisces  of  Sweden,  there  are  143  io- 
babitants  to  a  square  mile.  The  popula- 
tion, in  1828,  was  3378,700.  Sweden 
alone  contains  168,363  square  miles,  and 
2,800,000  inhabitants.  In  all  the  cities, 
there  are  about  322,000  inhabitants. 
Stockhoku,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
lias  a  population  of  79,526 ;  Gottenburg 
(Gotaborg),  the  principal  commercial  cit^ 
in  Sweden,  24,000 ;  Christiania,  the  capi- 
tal of  Norway,  20,600 ;  and  Bergen,  the 
chief  commercial  city  of  Norway,  20,800. 
But  few  towns,  however,  number  more 
than  4000  inhabitants,  and  many  have 
scarcely  500.  Out  of  Europe,  Sweden 
possesses,  since  1784,  St.  Bartholomew, 
one  of  the  West  India  islands,  containing 
fifty-three  square  miles  and  18,000  inhat^ 
itants. — A.  Su)€dm  (Svea)  com^u^hends 
four  regions :  1.  Sweden  Proper,  or  Svea- 
land,  compri8in]B^  eight  provmces,  amoug 
which  are  Upland,  Sudermannland,  or 
Sudermania,  I)alBmc,orDalecarlia(a  poor, 
hilly  country,  in  which  there  were  40,000 
men,  in  1819,  destitute  of  tlie  means  of 
nippoTt),  and  Wermeland,  now  forming 
eight  governments  (lane) ;  2.  Gothland, 
or  Gothia,  comprising  tlurteen  govern- 
ments (Schonen,  or  Scania,  one  of  its 
provinces,  contains  Helsingborg,  on  the 
sound,  the  place  of  enlbarkation  fi>r  Den- 
mark, and  Ystadt,  the  place  of  embarka- 
tion for  Stralsund) ;  3.  If orrland,  contain- 
ing five  provinces  (Heijedalen,  J&mtland, 
Westerbotm,  &c.);  4.  Swedish  Lap 
land,  containing  irora  34,000  to  38,000 
square  miles.  The  whole  number  of 
Swedish  Laplanders  was  estimated,  in 
1818,  at  only  3000  persons,  of  whom  669 
were  owners  of  reindeer.  To  these  must 
be  added  about  2000  colonists.  Several  of 
the  colonies  in  Lapland  were  founded  by 
baron  Hermelin,  at  his  own  expense. 
This  region  yields  but  a  triflimr  revenue 
to  the  crown.— B.  Nwway.  The  south- 
em  part  (S6denfield)  comprehends  Chris- 
tiania  and  Christiansand ;  the  northern 
(Xordenfield),  the  dioceses  of  Bergen, 
Drontheim  and  Nordland:  to  the  latter 
lielongs  Finnmaik,  or  Norwegian  Lapland. 
(See  jVbriMi^f.) 

The  orifinal  inhabitants  of  Sweden  were 
of  Finnisn  descent — Finns  and  Lapland- 
ers, who  were  driven  to  the  extreme  north 
1^  Gennanic  tribes.  Among  the  latter, 
the  Goths  and  Swedes  soon  sained  the 
ascendency,  subjecting  the  other  tribes. 
Their  chief  maftistrates  were  judges  of 
the  fiibulous  fiuoofly  of  the  Ynglings,  which 
claimed  a  descent  from  a  son  of  Odin. 
In  the  jQflh  century,  thcnr  assumed  the  title 
of  kings  of  Upsala,  and  reigned  in  Swe- 
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den  till  1068.  A  regular  ffovemment  was 
first  established  by  Oloi^  or  Olaf  I,  in 
994,  who  was  converted  to  Christianity. 
The  Goths  and  Swedes  still  remained  dis- 
tinct, and  their  disputes  distracted  the 
kingdom  for  centuries.  In  1250,  when 
the  powerful  family  of  the  Folkungs  as- 
cended the  throne,  the  two  hostile  tribes 
became  united  into  one  nation ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  succession  was  settled. 
Sweden  tlien  extended  only  to  Helsing- 
land.  In  1248,  Eric  XI  conquered  the 
interior  of  Finnland ;  and,  in  1293,  Tor- 
kel  Knutseu,  the  guardian  of  Birger,  con- 
quered Carelia,  the  extreme  province  of 
that  country ;  so  that  Sweden  now  became 
the  immediate  neighbor  of  Russia.  In 
1332,  Magnus  Smek  obtained  possession, 
through  Mats  Kettilmundsen,  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Schonen,  Bleckingen  and  Hal- 
land  ;  but  they  were  lost  agam  m  1360. 
Tired  of  his  oppression,  the  Swedes  re- 
belled in  1363,  and  gave  the  crown  to  his 
sister's  son,  Albert  of  Mecklenburg.  The 
Swedes  soon  became  dissatisfied  with 
their  new  kin^,  who  fell,  in  1388,  in  the 
battle  at  Falkoping,  fighting  against  the 
Danes,  whom  his  subjects  hid  called  in  to 
their  assistance.  In  1389,  Margaret,  queen 
of  Denmark  and  Norway,  added  Sweden 
to  her  other  possessions ;  and  the  diet  of 
Calmer  (q.  v.)  ratified  this  union,  1397; 
each  state  retaining  its  own  constitution. 
Troubles,  rebellions,  and,  finally,  com- 
plete anarchy,  followed  this  measure ;  and, 
m  1448,  the  Swedes  and  Norwegtana 
elected  a  separate  king,  Karl  Knutsen 
(i.  e.  Charles,  the  son  or  Canute),  and  for- 
mally renounced  the  union.  Afler  the 
death  of  Charles,  several  of  tlie  family 
of  Sture  reigned  in  succession,  with  the 
thle  of  presidents,  tliough  with  regal  au- 
thority, until,  in  1520,  Christian  II  of 
Denmark  was  acknowledged  king  of 
Sweden.  But  his  t^^ranny  disgusted  the 
people.  Even  during  the  ceremony  of 
the  coronation,  notwitnstanding  his  prom- 
ises of  amnesty,  he  ordered  ninety-four 
Swedish  noblemen  to  be  beheaded  m  the 
market-place  of  Stockholm,  and  perpe- 
trated Bunilar  acts  of  cruel^  in  the  prov- 
inces. In  1521,  Gustavus  Wa8a,or  Vasa, 
who  had  escaped  fixtm  the  Danish  pris- 
ons, put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  mal- 
contents^ and,  in  1523,  after  the  expul- 
sion of  Christian,  was  elected  to  the 
crown.  He  introduced  the  refonnatian 
among  his  subjects,  added  the  estates  of 
the  clergy  and  the  monasteries  to  his  own 
domains,  promoted  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  Sweden  by  treaties  with  Eng- 
kmd  and  Holland,  and,  in  1544,  secvml 
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to  his  &mily  the  succession  to  the  throne. 
His  son  and  successor,  Eric  XIV  (reined 
1560—68),  added  Esthonia  to  Sweden, 
and,  at  his  coronation,  in  1561,  introduced 
the  titles  of  count  and  baron,  before  un- 
known in  Sweden,  which  .he  bestowed 
upon  Several  famiJies.  His  suspicious 
disposition  and  tyrannical  acts  made  him 
an  object  of  popular  hatred.  He  was 
deposed,  and,  after  nine  years'  imprison- 
ment, poisoned  in  a  dungeon.  He  was 
succeeded  (1568  to  1592)  by  his  brother, 
John  II,  who,  by  the  peace  of  Stettin, 
1570,  ceded  to  Denmark  Schonen,  Hal- 
land,  Blekingen,  Herjedalen  and  Goth- 
land ;  and,  in  1580,  embraced  the  Catho- 
lic religion,  in  which  he  caused  his  son, 
Sigismund,  to  be  educated.  Sigismund, 
who  received  at  the  same  lime  the  Polish 
crown,  was  dethroned,  in  1602,  in  Swe- 
den, by  his  ambitious  uncle,  Charles,  a 
zealqus  Lutheran,  who  was  formally 
crowned,  in  1604,  as  Charles  IX.  The 
wars,  in  which  he  became  involved  with 
Russia,  Poland  and  Denmark,  were  hap- 
pily concluded  after  his  death,  in  1611,  by 
the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus  II  (q.  v.), 
who  fell  at  Liitzen,  in  1632.  (See  TViirty 
Years^  War,)  In  the  reign  of  his  daugh- 
ter, Christina  (q.  v.),  the  war  in  Grermany 
was  honorably  carried  on  and  completed. 
During  its  progress,  Sweden  was  men- 
aced by  Denmark;  but  the  victories 
of  Torstenson,  and  tlie  mediation  ,of 
France,  led  to  the  peace  of  Bromsebro 
(1645),  by  which  Denmark  gave  up 
to  Sweden  Jemtland  and  Herjedalen, 
with  the  islands  Gothland  and  CEsel, 
agreed  to  surrender  Halland  for  twen- 
ty-five years,  and  exempted  Swedish 
vessels  from  the  sound  dues.  By  the 
peace  of  Westphaliaj  Sweden  obtained 
the  German  duchies  of  Bremen,  Ver- 
den,  Hither  Pomerania,  a  part  of  Fur- 
ther Pomerania,  and  Wismar,  with  a  seat 
in  the  German  diet.  In  1654,  Christina 
resigned  her  crown  to  Charles  X,  Gusta- 
vus of  Deux-Ponts,  the  nephew  of  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus.  This  martial  prince  ad- 
ministered the  government  till  1660.  He 
bad  to  contend  with  the  Poles,  Russians 
and  Danes,  and  astonished  the  world  by 
his  daring  enterprises ;  but  he  was  unable 
to  procure  permanent  tranquillity  for  his 
nation.  The  guardians  of  hik  son,Chaiies 
XI,  concluded  the  peace  of  Oliva  (q.  v.), 
with  the  Poles,  in  1660,  by  which  all  Livo- 
nia to  the  Dwina  was  transferred  to  Swe- 
den ;  the  peace  of  Copenhagen,  with  Den- 
mark, by  which  they  restored  Drontheim 
and  Bomholm  (gained  by  Charles  Gusta- 
vus in  the  peace  of  Roeehild  with  Den- 


mark (1656),  together  with  Blekuigeii, 
Schonen  and  Halland),  and  came  to  a 
reconciliation  with  Russia,  on  the  basis  of 
the  peace  of  Stolbow.  Sweden  became 
involved  in  an  unsuccessftil  war  against 
Brandenburg,  Holland  and  Denmark; 
but,  by  the  peace  of  St  Germain  and 
Lund,  in  16/9,  she  lost  only  the  part  of 
Pomerania  beyond  the  Oder.  Charles 
XI  entered  upon  the  government  in  1682, 
and  admitted  females  to  the  succession. 
He  improved  the  internal  condition  of  his 
kingdom,  revoked  the  grants  of  the  crown 
lands,  augmented  the  revenue,  but  made 
many  enemies  among  the  nobles,  and  left 
a  full  treasury  to  his  son  Charles  XII 
(q.  v.),  who  reigned  from  1697  to  1718. 
But  all  his  treasures  were  expended,  to> 
gether  with  the  blood  of  his  subjects,  in 
protracted  and  useless  wanu  (See  Gariz^ 
and  JVortkem  War,)  On  the  death  of 
Charles,  in  1718,  Ulrica  Eleanora,  his 
youngest  sister,  the  last  of  the  house  of 
Wasa,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  less  by- 
hereditary  right  than  by  the  voluntary 
choice  of  the  states,  who  revived  the  an- 
cient form  of  government,  but  with  great- 
er limitations  of  the  royal  power.  The 
ruling  party,  by  the  peace  of  Stockholm, 
in  1719,  ceded  Bremen  and  Verden  to  tho 
elector  of  Brunswick,  and,  in  1720,  Stet- 
tin and  Hither  P<}merania,  as  far  as  the 
Peene,  to  Prussia ;  by  the  peace  of  Ny- 
stMt,  in  1721,  Livonia,  Esthonia,  Ingna, 
Wiburg,  and  a  part  of  Carelia,  to  Russia ; 
and,  by  the  peace  of  Fredericksbors, 
with  Denmark,  in  1720,  renounced  all 
claim  to  the  exemption  from  sound  dues. 
Frederic  of  Hesse,  the  husband  of  Ulrica 
Eleonora,  who  assumed  the  government, 
with  the  consent  of  the  slates,  and  ad- 
ministered it  from  1720  to  1751,  was  a 
weak  prince,  ruled  by  his  nobles ;  and  the 
council  of  state  made  itself  entirely  inde- 
pendent Instigated  by  France,  he  en- 
gaged in  a  new  war  with  Russia  (1741  \ 
fpr  die  recovery  of  the  provinces  that  hail 
been  ceded  to  Kussia.  By  the  peace  of 
Abo  (q.  v.),  which  concluiied  the  war,  in 
1743,  he  lost  part  of  Finland,  to  the  river 
Cymmene ;  and,  as  the  queen  was  child- 
less, the  succession  was  settled  on  Adol- 
phus Frederic,  duke  of  llolstein  and  bish- 
op of  Ltibeck.  Adolphus  Frederic,  in 
whose  peison  the  house  of  Holstein  as- 
cended the  Swedish  throne,  reisned  from 
1751  to  1771.  He  took  part  feebly  in  the 
seven  years'  war.  (q.  v.)  The  kingdom 
was  distracted  by  the  Actions  of  the  hats 
and  caps,  and  the  regal  authoritv  became 
a  mere  shadow.  Gustavui^  HI  (<!•  ▼•)  «t 
length  happily  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
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anstoGxiunr.  He  restored  to  the  kingdom 
its  strength  and  its  honor ;  but,  in  17^  he 
fell  a  victim  to  a  conspiracy.  His  son, 
Gustavus  IV  (q.  v.),  ascended  the  throne 
under  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle,  but 
lost  it  in  1809.  His  uncle,  who  assumed 
the^remment  under  the  tide  of  Charles 
XIU  (q.  v.),  gave  the  kingdom  a  new  con- 
sdtution,  and  chose,  for  his  successor, 
prince  Christian  Augustus  of  Sleswic- 
nolsteixi-Sonderburg-Augustenburg,  who 
adopted  the  name  of  Charles  Augustus. 
He  concluded  the  war  with  Russia  by  the 
peace  of  Friedrichshamm,  in  1809,  by 
which  he  ceded  all  Finnland,  and,  in  1810, 
renewed  the  previous  relations  of  the 
kingdom  with  France.  The  crown-prince, 
however,  died  suddenly ;  and  the  diet  of 
Oerebro  chose,  for  his  successor,  the 
French  marshal  Bemadotte,  prince  of 
Ponte  Corvo,  who  was  adopted  by  the 
king  under  the  name  of  Charles  John. 
(See  C^uirks  XIV.)  Sweden  now  de- 
clared war  against  Great  Britain ;  but  the 
pressure  of  die  war,  and  the  increasing 
encroachments  of  France,  produced  a 
change  of  policy  (1812),  and  she  joined 
the  allies  a^nst  Napoleon.  (See  Charka 
XIV J  and  Kuui(m-GenMm  War,)  By  the 
peace  with  Denmaik,  concluded  at  Kiel 
(Jan.  14, 1814),  Sweden  received  Norway 
as  an  independent,  free,  indivisible  and 
inalienable  kingdom,  in  return  for  her 
possessions  in  romerania  and  the  island 
of  RugeUir  I 

Since  the  union  of  Norway  and  Swe- 
den, concluded  by  the  storthing  at  Chris- 
tiania,  OcL  18,  1814  (see  JVonDOv),  this 
double  kingdom  has  combined,  under  one 
king  and  two  very  difierent  constitutions, 
two  proud  and  free-spirited  nations,  each 
jealous  of  its  peculiar  privileges.  The 
political  condition  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way ibrms  a  permanent  partition  between 
them :  there,  a  jealous  aristocracy  is  per- 
petually watching  over  its  ancient  privi- 
leges ;  here,  the  democracy  struggles  to 
defend  its  new-bom  rights.  In  bothkinff- 
«  doms,  the  peasantry  and  the  citizens  hold 
a  higher  rank  than  in  most  European 
states.  In  Norway,  there  is  no  heredita- 
ry nobility,  and  the  veto  of  the  king  is 
only  conditional.  These  circumstances 
seem  to  separate  the  Scandinavian  penin- 
sula from  tne  European  system  of  politics, 
with  which,  however,  it  is  closely  con- 
nected. To  the  discrepancy  of  domestic 
and  foreign  relations  is  added  an  inces- 
sant struggle  with  the  climate  and  soil,  with 
obstructions  in  trade,  depreciated  paper 
money,  and  an  oppressive  public  debt 
Charles  XIV  is  a  sovereign  suited  to  the 


country  and  the  age.  Looking  steadily 
to  the  future,  he  meets  present  difficulties 
witli  firmness  and  wisdom.  He  possesses 
the  affections  of  the  majority  of  the  na- 
tion, and  especially  of  the  army ;  and  has 
imbued  his  successor  with  his  own  prin- 
ciples. The  crown-prince,  Os6ar,  lives 
and  thinks  as  a  Swede.  He  met  with  a 
distinguished  reception,  at  Verona,  at  the 
time  of  the  congress,  Oct  26, 1822,  where 
the  visits  of  the  two  emperors  seem  to 
confirm  the  opinion  that  hjs  succession  to 
the  throne  was  guarantied  bv  Russia. 
Soon  afterwards,  the  marriage  or  the  prince 
with  Josephine  Maximiliana,  daughter  of 
Eugene  Beauhamais,  duke  of  Leuchten- 
berg  (whose  wife  was  Augusta  Amelia, 
princess  of  Bavaria),  took  place  at  Stock- 
holm, June  19,  182a  The  first  fruit  of 
this^  marriage,  Charles,  bom  May  3, 1826, 
is  styled  duke  of  Schonen ;  the  second, 
Francis,  bom  July  9,  1827,  duke  of 
Upland;  the  third,  bom  1829,  duke  of 
Gothland.  Some  intrigues  and  conspi- 
racies for  the  restoration  of  the  fimnily 
of  Wasa  have  occurred  in  Sweden ;  but 
the  estates  took  this  opportunity  (1823) 
to  give  the  king  and  the  crown-prince 
the  strongest  assurances  of  fidelity.  The 
king  and  Swedish  estates,  in  order  to  in- 
terrupt all  communication  with  the  ex- 
iled family,  determined  to  transfer  to  it  all 
its  property  remaining  in  the  kingdom, 
and  to  extinguish  its  pension  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  certain  sum  mutually  agreed 
upon  by  the  two  parties,  which  was  done 
in  1824.  The  personal  character  and  con- 
stitutional principles  of  the  king  have  se- 
cured him  the  love  and  fidelity  of  his 
subjects.  He  oflen  visits  the  remote  prov- 
inces of  his  two  kingdoms,  relieving  dis- 
tress  wherever  he  finds  it,  usually  firom 
his  private  purse,  and  takes  no  important 
measures  without  being  assured  of  the 
concurrence  of  the  estates,  which  meet 
every  six  years,  and  of  the  majority  of 
the  nation. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  the  govern- 
ment in  Sweden  to  give  unity  to  the  ad- 
ministration ;  and  the  minister  at  the  head 
of  each  department  is  responsible  for  its 
measures.  The  constitutional  committee 
of  every  diet  has  the  right  to  examine  the 
journals  of  the  cabinet,  to  discover  any 
violation  of  the  constitution.  Since  1821, 
the  judicial  power  has  been  separated 
from  the  executive.  The  administration 
of  justice  has  been  essentially  improved. 
The  new  Swedish  constitution  of  June  7, 
1809,  is  given  in  the  second  volume  of  Con- 
stitutions of  the  European  States  (in  Ger- 
man, Leipsic,  1817).    To  separate  the  roy- 
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al  power  more  completely  from  the  judi- 
cial, the  kinff  propoeed,  in  the  diet  of 
1823,  the  abolition  of  his  right  to  preside 
in  the  supreme  court.  The  proposal  of 
the  estates,  in  1833,  to  make  their  sessions 
and  those  of  the  supreme  courts  public, 
was,  however,  negatived  by  the  king. 
The  finances  and  credit  of  the  state  were 
restored  by  careful  management  and  ^at 
economy.  The  public  accounts  were  ngid- 
ly  inspected,  and  reduced  to  perfect  oi^er, 
and  government  soon  hod  it  in  its  power  to 
pay  off,  annually,  $120—150,000  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  which  amounted,  in  1820,  to 
6,500,000  SweJLlish  rix  dollars.  The  diet 
of  1823  fixed  the  total  expenditure  of 
Sweden  at  8,121,357  dollars  banco.  Still 
complauits  were  made  of  the  expenses  of 
the  court,  and  the  state  of  the  currency 
stood  in  need  of  further  changes.  The 
organization  and  .discipline  of  the  army 
have  been  improved,  while  the  burden  of 
militaiy  service  and  the  expenses  of  tlie 
militaiy  establishment  have  been  dimin- 
ished. The  army  is  composed  of  45,203 
men,  and  the  whole  armeni  force  amounts 
to  138,569  men,  exclusive  of  the  naval 
service.  The  number  of  officers  in  the 
army  is  very  small:  there  is  not  more 
than  one  officer  to  forty  men ;  while,  in  the 
French  army,  there  is  one  to  eveiy  ten 
men.  The  navy  consists  of  twelve  ships 
of  the  line,  thirteen  fi-igates,  sixty  smaller 
vessels,  and  a  Scheeren  fleet  of  342  sail. 
(See  Scheerefu)  The  Swedish  soldiers 
are  employed,  in  peace,  in  building  canals, 
roads,  forts,  and  other  pubUc  works.  The 
freedom  of  the  press  is  established  by 
law,  but  under  such  restrictions  that  it  is 
little  more  than  nominal.  Still  the  jour- 
nals often  speak  with  great  freedom,  and 
exercise  considerable  influence  upon  pub- 
lic opinion.  Political  clubs  and  fiiendly 
societies  cannot  exist  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  government;  and  a  society 
modelled  on  the  plan  of  our  common 
debating  societies,  was  put  down.  In 
conformity  with  the  principles  of  the 
prohibitive  system,  which   prevailed  in 

1820,  but  has  since  heed  modified,  the 
government  attempted  to  encourage  do- 
mestic industrv  by  laying  restrictions  on 
foreign  manumctured  articles.  Foreign 
manufacturers  were  encouraged  to  estmi- 
lish  new  branches  of  industry  in  Sweden 
by  bounties.  The  abolition  of  guilds, 
which  was  attempted  under  the  direction 
of  the  king,  was  not  accomplished.  The 
whole  system  of  policy  in  regard  to  com- 
merce and  manuiactureswas  abolished  in 

1821,  and  a  new  tariff  has  been  adopted 
since  the  beginning  of  1825.    Since  1820, 


the  navigation  of  the  rivers,  especially  in 
tlie  northern  provinces,  has  been  improv- 
ed. Steam  navigation  has  also  been  in- 
troduced, and  canals  have  been  con- 
structed. 

The  government  of  Norway  is  prompt 
and  regular,  and  much  more  economical 
and  simjple  than  that  of  Sweden.  The 
organization  of  the  courts,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  are  also  better;  thuB, 
in  the  supreme  court  of  Christiania,  pub- 
Kcity  of  procedure  and  oral  pleadings 
have  long  been  established.  The  fami- 
lies of  the  ancient  national  nobility  in 
Norway  had  gradually  sunk  to  the  rank 
of  peasants,  while  Danish  and  German 
fiunilies  had  taken  tlieir  place,  by  being 
appointed  to  offices  of  government  for- 
meriy  held  by  Norwegian  noblemen. 
The  constitution  of  1814  prohibits  the 
creation  of  counties,  baromes,  &c.,  and 
admits  no  hereditary  rank.  The  Norwe- 
^ans  fiuther  wished  to  abolish  the  exist- 
mg  nobility ;  and  resolutions  to  that  effect 
passed  the  Norwegian  diets  of  1815  and 
1818 ;  but  the  royal  sanction  could  not  be 
obtained  for  them.  In  the  storthing  of 
1821,  a  majority  voted  a  third  time  for  its 
abolition ;  and  the  measure,  having  been 
approved  by  three  successive  storthings, 
became  a  law  without  the  royal  sanction. 
The  king  asked  for  a  delay,  at  least,  in  the 
measure,  but  it  was  refused,  and  endeav- 
ored to  obtain  the  right  of  creating  a  new 
nobility  in  Norway,  as  a  reward  for  dis- 
tinguished services ;  but  without  success. 
The  storthing  also  rejected  a  proposal  of 
the  king  to  establish  a  jury  for  the  trial  of 
offences  of  the  press,  a  censorship  and 
jury  not  heuig  consistent  with  the  legisla- 
tion of  Norway,  although  offences  of  the 
press  were,  in  fact,  punished  by  impris- 
onment, and,  in  1825,  by  a  fine.  It  was 
not  till  afler  a  long  opposition,  that  the 
storthing  finally  consented  to  pay,  within 
eight  years,  the  Norwegian  debi'  to  Den- 
mark, whose  demands  were  supported  .by 
Austria,  Russia,  Prussia  and  England. 
These  proceedings  induced  the  king  to  ^ 
visit  Christiania  in  person ;  and  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  troops,  with  a  squadron 
of  ships,  were  assembled  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  capital,  seemingly  with  the 
purpose  of  overawing  the  storthing.  No 
measures,  however,  vrerh  taken ;  and  it  is 
said  that  a  note  from  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander, as  a  guarantee  of  the  peace  of  Kiel, 
dissuaded  any  innovation  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  Norway.  The  acts  of  the 
storthing,  during  the  session  of  1624,  at- 
tracted much  attention  even  in  foreign 
countries.    The  king  had  appointed  hia 
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•on  viceroy  of  Norway,  and  thus  made 
him  commaiider-in-chief  of  the  land  and 
•ea  forces.  The  presence  of  this  prince 
was,  perhaps,  designed  to  countenance  the 
propositions  for  chan^  in  tliirteen  sec- 
tioDS  in  the  constitution,  namely,  the  in- 
troduction of  the  absolute  veto;  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Norwe^an  nobility;  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  president  of  the  storthing  by 
the  king,  &c.  But  these  and  other  pro- 
posals were  unanimously  rejected  by  the 
storthing,  May  22.  (See  the  J^orwegian 
CmutihOUmj  in  the  2d  volume  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Constitutions.)  When  the  cro^vn- 
pnnce  prorogued  the  storthing,  Aug.  9, 
1S24,  he  expressed  a  hope  that  Uie  wishes 
of  the  government  would  meet  witli  more 
&vor  in  a  future  session ;  but,  in  the  session 
of  1^7,  the  proposition  for  an  absolute  veto 
was  unanimously  rejected.  The  crown- 
prince  was  then  recalled  to  Stockholm, 
and  his  appointment  as  viceroy  of  Nor- 
way was  revoked.  The  king  and  queen 
^'isEted  Christiania  in  September,  1825; 
and  their  presence  in  that  city  in  the  year 
1827,  at  tfio  fiflh  regular  storthing,  and 
again  in  1828,  jiave  me  monarch  an  op- 
portunior  to  witness  anew  the  love  and 
fiiith  of^  his  Norwegian  subjects.  But 
their  attachment  to  their  constitution  was 
as  warmly  displayed  on  the  anniversary- 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Norwegian 
conatitution.  May  17,  1827.    (See  J^or- 

In  1822,  the  free  navigation  of  the 
B]ack  sea  by  Swedish  and  Norwegian 
ships  was  obtained  from  the  Porte,  and  a 
treaty  was  concluded  with  Great  Britain, 
in  1824,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade.  In  1828,  a  treaty  of  commerce  and 
navigation  between  Sweden  and  the  U. 
States  placed  the  vessels  of  the  contracting 
powers  on  the  fix>ting  of  national  vesseb 
in  the  ports  of  the  respective  nations. 
—See  Geijer's  HtHory  of  Sweden  (in 
Swedish,  1826);  Ekendalil's  History  of 
(^  Swedes  (in  German,  1827  seq.). 

We  have  akeady  given  an  account  of 
the  present  condition  of  Norway  in  a  sep- 
arate article.  Sweden  is  a  hereditary 
monarchy,  limited  by  estates.  They  are 
divided  into  four  ranks,  the  nobility,  cler- 
gy, citizens  and  peasantry.  The  nobility 
are  subdivided  into  three  classes,  the 
lords,  including  counts  and  barons,  the 
kmsfats,  or  those  whose  ancestors  liave 
held  the  place  of  royal  counsellors,  and 
the  flimple  noblemen.  The  clergy  is  rep- 
resented by  the  bishop  of  each  diocese, 
and  the  citizens  and  peasants,  the  latter 
comprising  only  the  free  peasants  of  the 
crown,  by  deputies.    The  sovereign  dis- 


poses of  the  higher  civil  and  military 
offices,  from  which  fbreisners    are  ex- 
chided  by  law.    Without  the  consent  of 
the  states,  the  king  cannot  enact  new 
laws  or  abolish  old  ones.    The  constitu- 
tion requires  the  king  to  assemble  the 
states  once  in  five  years.*    The  legislative 
power  in  Norway  is  lodged  in  the  stor- 
thing, which  meets  eve^y  three  years. 
A  viceroy,  or  governor-general,  resides  at 
Christiania.    The  revenue  and  troops  of 
the  tAiv'o  kingdoms  are  kept  distinct.    The 
fortifications  of  Norway  are  only  in  part 
occupied  by  Sweden.    For  the  levying 
of  taxes,  the  consent  of  the  states  is  neces- 
sary, and  all  the  troops  and  officers  are 
required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
them,  as  well  as  to  the  king.    Since  1798, 
the  sovereign  has  had  the  right  to  make 
war  and  peace,  to  regulate  the  judiciary, 
and  to  conduct  the  general  administration 
without  restraint.    The  succession  to  the 
throne  is  hereditary  in  the  male  line  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  primogeniture.    On 
the  extinction  of  the  male  line,  the  estates 
have  full  power  to  elect  a  king.    The 
sovereign  is  of  flill  age  in  Norway  at  the 
completion  of  his  eighteenth  year,  and  in 
Sweden  at  the  close  of  his  twentieth. 
Before  his  coronation,  the  king  is  requir- 
ed to  take  the  inaugural  oath,  and  to  sub- 
scribe an  engagement  to  maintain  invio- 
kie  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  reli^on. 
A  Swede  who  abandons  the  Lutheran  re- 
ligion loses  his  civil  rights.    The  king- 
dom  contains  one  archbishop,  thirteen 
bishops,  and  192  provosts.    The  piincipal 
administrative    bodies    in    Sweden    are, 

1.  the  council  of  state,  the  highest  delib- 
erative body,  consisting  of  nine  members; 

2.  the  committee  on  the  general  affairs  of 
the  kingdom,  consisting  of  eight  mem- 
bers ;  3.  the  royal  chancery,  which  is  un- 
der the  king's  immediate  direction,  and 
superintends  the  geneml  affairs  of  state, 
foreign  and  domestic.  Connected  with  it 
is  the  royal  cabinet  for  foreign  corre- 
spondence, the  bureau  of  the  president  of 
the  chancery  and  the  archives  of  the 
kingdom.  The  finances  are  managed  by 
a  board  of  finance.  The  war  and  navy 
boards  have  the  control  over  those  depart- 
ments, under  the  presidency  of  a  general 
and  the  hi^h  admiral.  The  highest  tribu- 
nal of  justice  is  the  supreme  court,  the 
president  of  which,  in  the  king's  absence, 
IS  chief  majrisdrate  of  the  kingdom.  The 
decisions  of  this  court  are  regulated  by  the 
code  of  1731,  as  revised  in  1778.  The 
ecclesiastical  afiairs  are  conducted  by  the 
connstory,  the  president  of  ^hich  is  the 
first  court  preacher.    The  medical  insti- 
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tutioiw  are  directed  by  the  eoUeghm 
n^edicunu  All  the  hiffh  offices  in  the 
Swedish  army  have  hitherto  been  venal. 
The  present  government  has  made  great 
exertions  to  iSwlish  this  abuse,  so  that  the 
road  to  promotion  is  now  open  alike  to  rich 
and  poor.  In  Sweden,  there  are  five  or- 
ders of  knighthood:  1.  the  order  of  Sera- 
phim, founded,  according  to  tradition,  by 
kine  Magnus.  History  sbows  that  it  ex- 
isted in  1336.  It  was  renewed  by  king 
Frederic  I,  April  17, 1748.  Its  motto  is 
I.  H.  S.  2.  The  order  of  the  Sword,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  was  instituted  by 
king  Gustavus  I,  and  was  renewed,  April 
12, 1748,  by  king  Frederic  I.  a  The  or- 
dei  of  the  Norm  Star  is  traced  by  some 
to  the  a^  of  Odin.  King  Frederic  I  re- 
newed It  April  17, 1748.  The  motto  is 
JVeseit  oecasum.  4.  The  order  of  Wasa, 
or  Vasa,  founded  May  26, 1772.  5.  The 
order  of  Charles  XIII,  instituted  by  the 
king.  May  27, 1811,  is  bestowed  only  up- 
on freemasons  of  the  higher  desrees* 
Agriculture  and  manufaiStures  have  nour- 
ished since  the  accession  of  the  present 
king.  In  Sweden,  there  are  about  900 
manufiictories  of  cloth,  silk,  cotton,  wool- 
len, linen,  leather,  sugar,  tobacco,  glass, 
mirrors,  watches,  porcelain,  paper,  marble, 
porphyry,  and  of  metals,  in  which  the  iron . 
works  hold  the  most  important  place,  yield- 
ing annually  72,000  tons  of  bar  iron,  and 
10,000  tons  of  manufiictured  iron.  Accord- 
ing to  the  tabular  views  of  Sweden,  the  val- 
ue of  its  annual  productions  is  estimated  at 
88,000,000Swedish  bank  doUaiB,  including 
wooden  vrare  to  the  value  of  half  a  million ; 
manufiictures,  more  than  12,000,000 ;  trade 
and  navigation,  about  14^00,000  dollars. 
The  iron  works  of  Norwav  (the  most  im- 
portant are  at  Laurvig  and  at  Moss)  yield 
8000  tons  of  iron  per  annum.  Many  ves- 
sels are  built,  both  in  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, for  foreign  countries,  and  lafge 
quantities  of  wood  are  worked  up  into 
boards  (espedally  on  the  river  Drammen), 
laths,  joists,  masts,  &c.  The  situation  is 
favorable  to  trade,  which  is  carried  on 
with  the  nations  bordering  on  the  Baltic, 
Great  Britain,  Holland,  France,  in  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  and  with  the  U.  States. 
A  Swedish  East  India  company  trades 
to  China.  Articles  of  export  are  wood, 
boards,  ship  timber,  joists,  tar,  pitch,  pot- 
ash, iron,  steel,  <^opper,  herrings,  whiede- 
oil,  peltry,  &c.  The  imports  consist 
mostly  of  grain,  wine,  resins,  oil,  salt, 
wool,  flax,  hemp  and  groceries.  In  1818, 
theuseofcoflRwwasprohilMted.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Sweden  appropriates  4,000,000 
Swedish  bank  doUaxB  annually  to  pur- 


chase com;  but  no  such  provision  is 
made  in  Norway,  whence  the  scarcity  o€ 
com  is  more  sensibly  felt,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  hi^h  duties  render  the  importa- 
tion of  gram  very  difficult.  In  1818, 
Sweden  had  about  1100  trading  vessels, 
with  9200  sailors,  and  Norway  about  800, 
with  6500  sailors.  Half  of  them  can  be 
fitted  out  in  war  as  privateers.  The  diief 
conmiercial  towns  in  Sweden  are  Stock- 
holm, Gottenburg,  Nordkoping,  Gefic, 
Carlscrona,  MahiKie,  Landacrona,  Ystadt, 
and  Udawalla ;  in  Norway,  Bergen,  Chris- 
tiania,  Drontheim,  Christiansand,  Stavai>- 

fer,  Drammen,  and  Fredrickahald.  In 
818,  four  new  roads  were  constructed 
through  DarlecarUa  and  Helsingland,  for 
the  promotion  of  trade.  Two  of  tliem 
lead  to  Norway.  There  are  likewise  sev- 
eral canals  ;  for  example,  the  Trollh&tta 
canal,  round  the  falls  of  the  Gotba-Elf, 
whose  perpendicular  descent  is  estimatc^d 
at  130  feet ;  and  the  Gotha  canal,  joiuiiiii^ 
the  Baltic  with  the  German  ocean,  which 
was  completed  in  1827.  (See  Canais.) 
The  whole  distance  from  Gottenburg  to 
S6derkdpinff,  on  the  Baltic,  is  240  miles ; 
of  which  186  are  occupied  by  the  Gotha- 
Elf,  the  Trollhatta  canal,  and  some  lakes. 
A  third  canal  is  that  of  Sddertelje,  thirteen 
miles  firom  Stockholm,  by  which  a  new 
junction  of  lake  Miilar  with  the  Baltic  was 
made  in  1819 ;  thus  bringing  twenty  towns 
in  the  interior  into  connejdon  with  the  sea, 
and  fncilitatinff  the  commerce  of  the  capital* 
Under  the  reigns  of  Gustavus  Adolpbus, 
Christina,  and  Charles  XI,  manufactures 
of  iroh,  brass,  steel,  leather,  soap,  woollen, 
and  silk,  first  became  prosperous ;  but  tlio 
wars  of  Charles  XII  involved  the  whole 
in  a  general  ruin.  The  manu&ctures  of 
the  Swedes,  however,  recovered  them- 
selves ;  and  the^  produce  all  wares  (of 
which  the  raw  materials  are  not  too  high 
in  other  countries),  as  fiir  as  the  want  of 
hands,  occasioned  by  numerous  wars»  per- 
mits. Nevertheless,  when  we  compare 
the  productions  and  revenue  of  Sweden 
with  its  extent,  in  which  it  yields  only  to 
Russia,  we  must  pronounce  it  the  poorest 
country  in  Europe.  EbEcellent  institu- 
tions have  been  established,  especially  in 
Sweden,  for  the  insmiction  of  Uie  people. 
The  univenity  founded  in  1476;  at  Upaal, 
>vith  twenty-rour  professors,  has  an  ex- 
tensive Ubrary,  a  botanical  oarden,  a  cab- 
inet of  coins,  and  of  natural  nistory,  an  ob- 
servatory, &c.  The  univenity  erected  at 
Lund,  in  1666,  with  twenty-three  profea- 
sors,  has  also  a  library,  a  museum,  a  bo- 
tanical jfiardflo,  and  an  ebserratory.  The 
two  universities,  in  18Si9,  contained  2156 
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stodenls:  they  are  under  the  direction  of 
eleven  bishops  and  the  archbishop,  the 
heads  of  the  clergy :  the  same  protection 
is  shared  by  eighteen  gymnana.  There 
are  common  schoois  in  every  town  of  the 
kingdom.  At  Carlsberg.  there  is  a  milita- 
ry academy ;  at  Skara,  a  veterinary  school ; 
at  Stockholm,  a  military  academy.  In 
17.^,  an  academy  of  sciences  was  insti- 
tuted at  Stockholm,  and,  in  1753,  the 
academy  of  fine  arts,  which  was  divided 
into  the  Swedish  academy  and  the  acad- 
emy of  fine  arts,  and  afterwards  reorgan- 
ized. In  Norway,  a  few  years  since,  the 
university  of  Christiania  was  established, 
and  in  1827  it  contained  549  students.  It 
has  a  library,  a  botanical  garden,  and  col- 
lections of  natural  history.  At  the  same 
place  there  is  a  military*  acadcmv  and  a 
commercial  institute.  At  Kongsberg,  or 
Conisberg,  tliere  is  a  mining  school,  and 
at  Drontheim  a  seminary  for  young  Lap- 
landers. Norway  has  also  five  g^'nmasia, 
afid  two  seminaries  for  school-teachers. 
The  village  schools  are  few. — See  Brooke's 
Dntvds  Vvrovgh  Sweden,  JVonaay  arid  Fin- 
mark  (London,  1823,  4to.|;  Schubert's 
Thwels  ikrough  Sweden,  Norway,  Lajh- 
land,  FWcmd  and  htgermanland,  orhtgria 
(in  German,  1823,  3  vols.);  Everest's 
humey  tknmgh  ATorway,  &c.  (1829). 

Sweaisk  Language  antt  LUerature,  On 
account  of  the  distance  of  Sweden  from 
the  parts  of  Europe  which  were  early 
civilized,  Christianity  did  not  gain  a 
firm  footing  throughout  the  country  until 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cenmry ;  and 
even  then  civilizatioDf  followed  but  slow- 
ly, because  of  the  incessant  feuds  of  &c- 
tioDs  and  families,  which  continued  for 
centuries.  It  derived  litde  aid  from  the 
Hergv,  who  were  numerous,  but  rude,  and 
mainly  bent  on  securing  their  own  power 
and  influence,  or  from  the  kings ;  and  the 
fiivorable  circumstances  which,  in  some 
other  countries,  enabled  it  to  develope  it- 
Helf  unaided,  did  not  exitt  in  Sweden. 
If  this  dark  period  was  enlightened  by  na- 
tive sagas,  their  light  is  lost  to  us.  The 
writings  of  the  foreigners  Saxo  (q.  v.)  and 
Snorro  (see  Shtrwon)  are  the  only 
known  sources  of  information  respecting 
the  ancient  times  of  Sweden;  and  their 
records  are  but  meagre.  The  Swedish 
Chronicle  of  Erik  Oiafien,  bek>nging  to 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  writ- 
ten in  Latin,  ibllowB  too  cloaefy  the 
rhymed  chronicle  and  fables  of  Jolm 
Magnus  (1488—1544)  loba  considered  of 
impoittuioe^  in  regard  to  the  history  of 
this  eariy  period.  But  the  historical  in- 
vestigator may  learn  much  fitmi  ifae  an- 


cient provinciai  and  country  laws,  and 
fit>m  the  Kununga  oh?  H6fAnga  StHUe 
(The  Government  of  Kings  and  Chieft)— 
a  picture  of  the  princes  of  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  cenmry.  The  Gothic  Unmn, 
founded  by  Geiier  in  1811,  has  awakened 
an  interest  for  domestic  antiquities.  The 
Aurora  Union,  established  by  Atterbom 
in  1808,  had  prepared  the  way  for  it 
Jacob  Adlerbeth  (son  of  the  poet  men- 
tioned below|  is  at  present  the  most  active 
member  of  tne  Gothic  Union ;  he  is  the 
editor  of  the  Iduna.  Afzelius,  editor  of  the 
Eddas  in  the  original,  and  of  the  old  pop- 
ular ballads,  is  also  iiidefatigable. 

From  the  time  of  the  reformation  more 
monuments  exist  for  the  history  of  the 
Swedish  language.  •  The  reformadon ;  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  (the  Old  Testa- 
ment by  Lor.  Andresp,  Stockholm,  1526, 
folio,  and  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
by  Ol.  and  Lorenz  Petri,  Upsal,  1541,  fol.) ; 
the  various  conunerciaJ  and  political  re- 
lations of  Sweden  with  Gennany  ;  its 
monarchs  of  German  origin ;  and  even  the 
wars  with  that  country, — caused  a  lean- 
ing towards  the  Grerman  in  the  Swedish 
language,  which  derived  some  support 
from  the  translation  of  the  Bible  afler  Lu- 
ther's version,  and  from  the  other  trans- 
lations of  German  works  which  soon  fol- 
lowed. In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  at  later  periods,  the  Swedish 
literati'  (for  instance,  Ihre  and  Rudbeck) 
turned  their  attention  towards  the  remains 
of  ancient  northern  times ;  but  thev  wrote 
in  Latin ;  and  the  short  rei^  of  Cnristina 
led  to  the  study  and  imitation  of  foreign 
models,  particularly  French,  which  main- 
tained itself  in  the  unquiet  period  that 
followed,  %vhilst  the  language  of  society 
was  neglected.  Louisa  Eleonora,  sister 
of  Frederic  tlie  Great,  awakened  an  in- 
ter^ for  polished  conversation.  She 
founded  an  academy  of  sciences  in  1753, 
which  published  its  transactions  in  the 
language  of  the  country,  and  thus  attracted 
the  regard  of  the  scholars  of  Europe  to 
the  Swedish  idiom.  In  this  period  Otaus 
Dalin  attempted  to  give  to  Swedish  prose 
a  flexibiUty  and  Ixilliancy  ill  suited  to 
the  northern  idioms.  This  style,  borrow- 
ed from  the  French,  maintained  its  place 
for  some  time,  but  could  not  be  of^long 
duration.  Gustavus  III,  thouch  the  pupS 
of  Dalin,  and  expressing  nimself  in 
French  with  greater  ease  than  m  Swedish, 
strove  to  restore  the  dimity  of  the  Swedish 
idiom,  by  the  foundation  of  the  Swedisb 
academy  in  1766 ;  but  the  forms  which 
he  prescribed  to  this  society,  his  own  ex- 
ample, and  the  favor  bestowed  on  foreign 
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customs  and  modes  of  thinking,  mode  the 
labors  of  the  society  of  little  avail.  The 
language  had  certainly  gained,  during  this 
period,  in  extent  and  polish ;  but  it  had 
been  also  burdened  with  so  much  foreign 
matter,  that  a  very  thorough  renovation 
was  required.  The  first  steps  were  taken 
by  a  society  of  young  men  at  Upsal,  in 
1803.  A  thorough  study  of  classical  lite- 
rature and  reflection  on  the  labors  of  for- 
eign nations,  particularly  Germans,  in  the 
department  of  criticism,  led  them  to  a 
close  investigation  of  the  state  of  literature 
in  their  country,  and  to  a  deep  disrelish 
for  the  exisdng  French  taste.  A  patriotic 
feeling  was  awakened ;  the  old  historical 
sources  and  the  first  monuments  of  the 
Swedish  language  were  now  studied,  and 
the  more  recent  works  on  the  Swedish 
language,  e.  g.  Silverstolpe's  (died  1816] 
Attempt  at  a  geneml  Grammar  (Stock- 
holm, 1814),Broocraann's  Larobok  (Stock- 
holm, 1813)i  and  especially  Collnei^s  i^r96it 
i'Svenska  Spr6kldran  (Stockholm,  1812), 
tmd  Larobok  i  Su,  Sp.y  by  the  same  author, 
depart  considerably  from  the  standard  of 
the  Swedish  academy.  The  study  of  the 
Icelandic,  which  gains  daily  in  interest ; 
Winter's  De  Origine  d  ant  Lingua  Suec, 
Monum.  (Stockh.,  1802,  4to.),  and  Lin- 
for's  Introduction  to  Icelandic  Literature 
and  its  History  in  the  Middle  Ages  (1804\, 
mostly  from  Danish  sources  ;  Litjegrfen's 
JVore&aka  FomMd  ESeUt  Sagar  (Stock- 
holm, 1817),  and  JSTordiska  Fomiemningar 
(Stockh.,  1819— 22),— must  have  an  nn- 
portant  influence  upon  the  developement 
of  the  language,  particularly  at  a  period 
in  which  so  much  attention  is  paid  to  the 
monuments  of  the  ancient  history  of  the 
country.  Yet  there  are  many  vestiges  of 
the  French  influence  in  the  Swedish  lit- 
erature. It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
modem  Swedish  poets  have  paid  so  litde 
attention  to  the  old  national  songs,  the  re- 
mains of  which  are  now  zealously  sought 
for;  e.  g.  Ismal's  Marriage,  an  ancient 
Faroe  song,  recast  by  Gumselius  in  the 
tenth  numW  of  Iduna;  also  the  Svenska 
Folkcisor  (Swedish  Popular  Melodies), 
edited  by  Geijer  and  Afzelius  (Stockh^ 
1814—16,  3  vols.),  and  the  Swedish  Pop- 
ular Harp,  with  an  appendix  containing 
Songs  and  Melodies,  by  Studach  (Stockh., 
1826).  If  poets  of  talent  had  employed 
themselves  in  the  composition  of  sacred 
hymns  after  the  reformation,  perhaps 
poetry  would  have  risen  above  a  learned 
school-exercise,  or  an  entertamment  of 
Swedish  scholars,  and  gained  a  hold  on 
the  hearts  of  the  people. — ^Forinforma- 
tioa  retgee&ng  that  eariy  period  of  poeti- 


cal activity,  we  refer  to  C.  Carleson'j 
Forsok  tU  su  SkaHdt  Konriens  uphjdpande 
Hock  (Stockh,  1737,  2  vols.,  4io.V— 
Olof  Dalin,  who  was  bom  in  1708,  at  Vin- 
berga,  in  Holland^  gave  an  impulse  to 
Swedish  literature  by  his  periodical, 
called  Argus  (1733 — 34),  which  appear- 
ed when  me  country  was  much  distracted 
by  the  factions  of  the  nobility.  At  this 
period  of  degeneracy  and  humiliation, 
particularly  of^the  higher  classes,  a  zeal 
for  science  prevailed  in  Sweden,  hardly 
equalled  at  any  subsequent  f>eriod.  We 
need  only  mention  Linnaeus  (1707 — 1778), 
Ihre  and  Lageri>ring.  At  this  time,  Dalui 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Swedish 
public  by  his  wit,  polish  of  language,  and 
accommodation  to  the  French  taste,  which 
he  did  much  to  fix  in  the  literature.  Hia 
poems  (best  edition,  1782,  2  volsA  served 
to  entertain  the  court  ladies  of^  Louisa. 
His  prose  works — e.  g.  his  History  of  .the 
Realm  (Stockh.,  1747,  3  vols.,  4to.)— arc 
more  to  be  commended  for  their  style 
than  for  their  critical  research.  Dalin 
died  in  1763.  He  had  made  poetry  a 
kind  of  court  entertainment,  culti\'ated*  by 
circles  o£btaux  espriU  (mttre),  but  having 
littie  of  an  elevated  character.  Under 
such  circumstances,  madame  H.  C.  Nor- 
denflycht  (died  1763)  received  the  name 
of  the  Swedish  Sappho  (Uivalda  arheteti, 
Stockh.,  1778).  But  count  de  Creutz 
(q.  V.)  and  his  friend  Gyllenboig:  deserve 
to  be  distinguished.  The  historical  epic 
of  the  latter  (he  died  in  1808)— TcMfd 
bfytr  BaU  (Stockh.,  1800)--a8  well  as  his 
didactic  poem — f^s6k  tm  Skaldecon- 
sten  (Stockh.,  1798) — ^will  preserve  his 
name  in  the  history  of  Swedish  literature 
{Skr^ter,  Stockh., "1795,  seq.).  The  con- 
temporaries of  Gustavus  III,  who  were 
also  his  literary  confidants — Kellgr^n 
(died  1795),  Oxenstiema,  the  translator 
of  Milton  (died  1818),  and  Leopold  (sec- 
retary of  state),  followed  the  impulse  given 
by  Dalin.  Gustavus  himself  took  part  in 
the  endeavors  of  Swedish  authors ;  but  the 
narrowness  of  his  views,  and  his  disposi- 
tion for  show  in  language,  tended  rather 
to  check  than  assist  the  developement  of 
talents.  Kellgr6n,  however,  did  most 
to  })repare  the  public  for  the  change 
which  was  beginning,  by  deriding  the 
mania  for  foreign  literature,  in  his  peri- 
odical, the  Stockholm  Post  (1778,  seq.). 
Still  more  independent,  in  his  poems, 
was  Bened.  Lidner  (died  1793),  whose 
poems,  full  of  feeling  and  elevated  thought, 
were  strongly  contrasted  with  thejM»- 
sions  wfai<^  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Tho- 
rlM  also  (1759—1808)  aasitted  in  giving 
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a  fiivorable  direction  to  poetry  (Saml. 
Skr^VpaaH,  1819,  2  vols.).  But  Charles 
Mich.  BeUmaim  (bom  1741,  died  1795)  is 
the  first.Iyric  poet  of  Sweden.  His  pic- 
tures of  Swedish  Ufe  are  so  true ;  their 
colors  8Q  fresh ;  they  exhibit  such  fiilness 
of  imagination  and  purity  of  feeling, — diat 
to  him,  before  all  others  of  his  time  and 
nation,  is  due  the  fame  of  an  original  and 
national  bard  (Baccki  Tempdy  1783); 
Sums  Hogtid  (1787);  lYedman  EpisUar 
•ch  Sinrer  (1791);  Fr.  HandskrifUr 
(Upeal,  1813);  SkMaiykhen  (Stockh., 
1814, 2  vols.).  Compered  with  his  pro- 
ductions, Adlerbeth's  works  are  intellect- 
ual, but  cold  (Potiiska  ArheUny  Stockh., 
1802),  and  Shenhammar^s  verses  mere 
studies.  The  change  in  Swedish  belles- 
lettres,  afler  these  prepiuratory  attempts 
a|;Binst  the  literary  despotism  of  the  Swe- 
dish academy,  was  first  brought  about  by 
that  association  of  young  literati,  in  1803, 
at  Upsal,  who  formed  the  Vitterhetens 
Fanner  (Friends  of  Science  J.  The  study 
of  the  German  works  of  A.  W.  and  F. 
Schlegel  first  excited  the  zeal  for  a 
thorough  criticism;  and  Askelors  Poly- 
^em  gave  the  signal  for  the  storm  which 
iroke  out  against  the  obsolete  prejudices 
of  the  Swedish  academv.  Atterbom 
(q.  V.)  labored  with  particular  success,  for 
instance,  in  his  Phosphoros  (1810 — 1813). 
Uammarskold*  embraced  the  views  of 
Atterbom,  in  his  Lyceum,  a  periodical; 
and  the  Gothic  Union,  above  mentioned, 
contributed  to  the  furtherance  of  their 
views.  Swedish  poetiv,  since  these  efforts, 
is  more  vigorous  and  elevated.  Isaiah 
Tegn^r,  bi^op  of  Wexio,  in  Sm&land,  is 
a  lyric  and  pastoral  poet  of  genius^  He 
lately  vrrote  Fnihiofsaaga  (three  times 
tnuffilated  into  German).  We  should 
also  mention  the  poems  of  Geijer  and  At- 
terbom, likewise  Francen's  lyric  Idyls — 
Sand,  Mi,  (Stockh.,  1819)— the  writings 
of  Stagnelius,  who  died  in  1822 — lAljor  i 
Saaron  (Stockh.,  1821 ;  complete  works, 
edited  by  Hammarskold,  in  1824) — Dal- 
gr^n's  successful  imitation  of  Bellmann, 
particularly  in  his  MoUbergs  Epistlar 
(Stockh.,  1819) ;  Bcskow's  Poetical  Es- 
says, (collected  Stockh.,  1818— 1819j ; 
and  the  translations  by  Regn^r  (died  1819), 
as  well  as  Palmblad's  works.  These 
show  that  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  art  of  versification.  The  drama  is 
leas  cultivated.  It  remamed  foreign  to  the 
people,  and  only  served  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  court  The  productions  of 
Dalin,  Gustavus  III,  Adlerbeth,  Gyllen- 
*  Hammarskold  has  been  much  used  in  (bis 
aiticle. 


borg,  Leopold  were  insignificant,  and 
mostly  in  a  foreign  manner ;  Hallmann's 
humor  was  too  coarse;  Lindegr^n*8  at- 
tempts in  Kotzebue's  manner  are  no 
longer  liked;  and  Ling  alone  seems  to 
afford  some  hope  for  this  branch  of  poetry. 
His  Agnes  (Lund,  1812)  has  some  fine 
Ivrical  pueages,  though  it  is  void  of  true 
dramatic  life.  The  numerous  class  of 
female  Swedish  authors  and  poets  is 
mostly  confined  to  novels.  Euphrosyne 
(Christ.  Julia  Nyberg)  has  written  lyrical 
poems,  full  of  tenderness  (Dikier  of  £u- 
pArcMyiM,  Upsal,  1822).  Charlotte  Ber- 
ger's  productions  betray  their  French  mod- 
els (2>e  /raiuca  Kriega/ongamt,  Stockh., 
1814);  Troagrottan(m6);  Rmnemavid 
Brahdnu  (1816)  ;  Albert  and  Louisa 
(1817).  Liviius  has  written  the  novels, 
the  Knight  St  J6rm,  the  Pique-Dame, 
&c.  Before  them,  Dalin*8  elegance  and 
affectation  were  applauded  at  the  expense 
of  truth  and  accuracy.  The  novels  of 
J.  H.  Mork  (1714— 1763)— Adahdk  and 
Gothilda  (Stockh.,  1742),  and  Thekla 
(1749) — ^were  not  popular,  though  they 
directed  attention  to  domestic  history. 
Gustavus  III  showed  skill  in  the  oratori- 
cal style,  so  that  his  anonymous  Uoge  on 
Torstensohn  gained  the  prize  of  the 
academv;  but  his  French  education  by 
count  Tessin  and  Dalin  (he  hated  nothing 
more  than  German  and  tobacco)  had 
made  him  too  fond  of  rhetorical  phrase?, 
which  easilv  degenerate  into  empty  dec- 
lamation. The  great  change  of  taste  wad 
not  without  effect  upon  this  branch  of 
writing.  Swedish  pulpit  eloquence  is  in 
great  want  of  good  models,  and  the  print- 
ed sermons  of  bishop  Lehnberg  (died 
1808),  which  were  published  in  Stockholm 
in  1809 — 1813,  and  his  occasional  dis- 
courses (1819),  did  not  supply  the  want ; 
but  we  find  subjects  of  general  interest 
treated  with  considerable  talent  in  Swe- 
dish newspapers.  Boethius  (died  1810) 
strove  to  diffuse  Kant's  principles.  Schel- 
llug's  works  have  been  translated.  Gei- 
jer^ Historv  of  the  Swedish  Realm  (1824 
seq.)  is  an  addition  to  the  treasures  of  Euro- 
pean literature.  Geijer  and  J.  H.  Schro- 
der, sub-librarian  at  Upsal,  have  united 
to  edit  the  Scriptarea  Rervm  Suecicarvm 
Medii  Mvu  About  fifty  newspapers  are 
published  in  Sweden,  one  literary  gazette, 
and  several  magazines ;  among  the  latter, 
since  1819,  5i7ca,  at  Stockholm— a  peri- 
odical devoted  to  science  and  the  arts. 
In  Norway,  there  were  published,  in  1827, 
three  scientific  magazines  and  twelve 
newspapers,  devoted  to  politics  and  gen- 
eral information,  eight  of  them  at  Chnsti- 
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ania.  The  collections  of  two  literary 
Bocieties  are  important,  particularly  as 
respects  ancient  northern  literature — those 
of  the  Scandinavian  literary  society,  and 
those  of  the  royal  Norwegian  society  of 
science,  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
natural  sciences  are  particularly  culti- 
vated m  Christiania,  by  men  like  Lund, 
Hansten,  Maschman,  Schielderup,  and 
others.  Falsen,  formerly  attorney-gene- 
ral of  the  kicgdom  of  Norway,  has  pub- 
lished a  History  of  Norway'  under  the 
Government  of  Harald  Harfam*  and  his 
male  Successors  (Christiania,  1§24,4  vols.). 
The  works  printed  in  Sweden,  during  the 
year  1818,  amounted  to  362,  of  which 
91  were  translations.  The  JVbtices  sur 
la  lAUiraiurt  et  les  Beaux  Arts  en  Su^de^ 
by  Marianne  de  Ehrenstrom  (Stockh., 
1826),  are  somewhat  paneeyrical. 

SwEDEiTBORO,  Emanuel,  the  most  cel- 
ebrated mystic  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  bom  at  Stockholm,  in  1688.  Edu- 
cated by  his  father,  Jasper  Swedbei^, 
bishop  of  West  Gothland,  in  the  severe 
doctrmes  of  Luthemnism,  which  prevailed 
in  Sweden,  his  ardent  and  imnpnative 
mind  soon  took  a  religious  turn.  His  stud- 
ies embraced  theology,  philosophy,  math- 
ematics, and  the  natural  sciences.  His 
first  poetical  efforts  appeared,  in  1710,  at 
Skara,  under  the  title  of  Carmina  Miscel- 
lanea. The  period  from  1710  to  1714  he 
spent  in  scientific  travels  through  Eng- 
land, Holland,  France  and  Germany,  and 
visited  the  universities  of  these  countries. 
He  then  returned  to  Upsal,  and  published 
his  DtBdalua  Hjfperboreua  (six  numbers, 
containing  experiments  and  observations 
in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy). 
He  had  several  interviews  with  Charles 
Xn,  who  in  1716,  appointed  him  assessor 
in  the  mining  college,  and  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Ciiristoph  Polhem,  the 
Archimedes  of  Sweden,  whose  experi- 
ence was  of  great  service  to  him.  The 
invention  of  a  roiling  machine,  by  means 
•  of  which  he  conveyed  a  shallop,  two  gal- 
leys and  four  large  boats  (which  Charles 
XII  used,  in  1718,  to  transport  cannon  to 
the  siege  of  Frederickshall)  five  leagues, 
over  mountains  and  valleys,  fix>m  Strom- 
stadt  to  Idefjal,  and  his  treatises  on  al- 
gebra, the  value  of  money,  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  planets,  and  on  tides,  gained 
for  hiqi  the  favor  of  the  government 
Queen  Ulrica  raised  him  to  the  rank  of 
nobihty  in  1719,  upon  which  occasion  his 
name  was  changed  from  Swedberg  to 
Swedenbor^.  In  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  ofiice,  he  visited,  in  1720, 
the  Swedish  mines,  and,  in  1721,  the  Sax- 


on, and  wrote  some  valuaUe  treatifles  on 
them.  He  likewise  made  mmilar  jour- 
neys to  the  mines  of  Austria  and  Hungary. 
A  collection  of  his  works' on  phik)eophy 
and  mineralogy  (Opera  PhUosophica  k 
Mineralopea)  was  published  in  1734  (in  3 
vols.,  folio),  and  attracted  much  attention 
among  the  scholars  of  Europe.  He  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  academies  of 
Upsal  and  Petereburgh.  The  academy  at 
Stockholm  had  already  elected  him  an 
honorary  member,  in  1729.  He  increased 
his  stock  of  knowledge  by  new  travels  te 
France  and  Italy,  in  1738 — 40.  The 
Gic<momia  Regni  Ammalis,  which  he  pub- 
lished after  his  return,  in  1740—41,  con- 
tains the  application  of  the  system  of  na- 
ture, unfolded  in  his  philosophical  works, 
to  the  animal  creation.  The  principle  of 
a  necessary  emanation  of  all  things  from 
a  central  power,  is  the  basis  of  this  sys- 
tem, which  is  ingeniously  unfolded,  and 
illustrates  the  extent  of  the  author's  Foul- 
ing. It  is  explained  particularly  in  the 
Prineipia  Rerum  •ATofuroZtiim.  Sweden- 
borg  was  first  introduced  to  an  inter- 
course with  the  spiritual  world,  according 
to  his  own  statement,  in  1743,  at  London. 
The  eyes  of  his  inward  man,  he  says, 
were  opened  to  see  heaven,  hell,  and  the 
spiritual  world,  in  which  he  conversed, 
not  only  with  his  deceased  acquaintance, 
but  with  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
antiquity.  That  he  miglit  devote  all  liis 
life  to  this  spiritual  intercourse  and  his 
mediatorial  connexion  between  the  visible 
and  invisible  world,  he  resigned,  in  1747, 
his  office  in  the  mining  college,  which  he 
had  hitherto  discharged  with  punctilious 
exactness,  hnd  refused  a  higlier  appoint- 
ment that  was  offered  him.  The  king 
still  paid  him  his  fiill  salary  as  a  pension. 
With  no  occupation  but  to  see  and 
converse  with  spirits,  or  to  record  celes- 
tial revelations,  he  now  resided  alternate- 
ly in  Sweden  and  England.  The  theolo- 
gical works  which  he  wrote  in  this  peri- 
od, he  printed  at  his  own  expense.  They 
found  multitudes  of  readers ;  and  while 
he  was  an  object  of  the  deepest  venera- 
tion and  wonder  to  his  followers,  his 
statements  were  the  more  mysterious  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  because  he  couM 
not  be  suspected  of  dishonesty,  and  ex- 
hibited, in  other  respects,  no  mental  aber- 
ration. All  respected  him  as  a  man  of 
profound  learning,  an  acute  thinker,  and  a 
virtuous  member  of  society.  His  moder- 
ation and  his  independent  circumstances 
made  it  impossible  to  suppose  him  actu- 
ated by  ambitious  or  interested  views ;  his 
unfeigned  piety  gave  him  tlie  character  of 
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a  saiDt,  who  lived  more  in  the  society  of 
angels  than  of  men.    In  those  trances, 
during  which,  as  he  said,  he  conversed 
with  spirits,  received  revelations,  or  had 
views  of  the  invisible  world,  he  seemed 
like  one  in  a  dreanf:  his  features  were 
stamped  with  pain  or  rapture,  according 
as  heaven  or  hell  was  opened  to  him.    In 
common  life,  he  exhibited  the  refinement 
of  polished  society  ;  his  conversation  was 
instructive  and  pleasant ;  his  personal  ap- 
pearance was  dignified.    Though  he  was 
nev^r  married,  he  esteemed  the  company 
of   intellectual    women,   and  studiously 
avoided  eccentricity.     His  pretended  rev- 
elations, whicb  he  published  at  first  freely, 
thoagfa  not  boastingly,  but  in  later  years 
with  more  reserve,  and  the  mysterious 
doctrines  contained  in  his  writings,  drew 
upon  him  the  ill  will  of  the  clergy ;  but 
the  principal  bishops  favored  his  writings, 
and  he  enjoyed  the  protection  of  kms 
Adolphus  Frederic.    With  uninterrupted 
health,  he  attained  the  affe  of  eighty-four 
years,  and  died  of  apoplexy,  at  London, 
March  29, 1772.    To  the  day  of  his  death, 
be  was  fully  persuaded  of  the  reality  of 
his  visions  and  divine  inspirations.    This 
iaith  became,  at  length-,  a  fixed  principle 
in  his  mind,  which  was  every  day  more 
and  more  detached  from  sublunary  things. 
When  this  illusion  had  once  gained  as- 
cendency over  him,  his  own  prolific  mind, 
and  the  writings  of  earlier  mystical  theo- 
logians,  fumi&ed   him    with   materials 
enough  to  form  such  a  spiritual  world  as  he 
pleased.    His  descriptions  of  it,  even  in 
the  minutest  points,  bear  the  stamp  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  and  those  views  of 
the  external  world  which  he  had  gained 
as  a  namral  philosopher ;  his  spirits  con- 
verse with  a  distinct  individuality,  and  the 
fiunily  likeness  of  his  interpretations  of 
the  Bible,  with  the  explanations  and  alle- 
gories of  the  earlier  mystics,  is  every 
where  obvious.    But  whatever  we  may 
think  of  his  revelations,  his  purposes  were 
praiseworthy — to  collect  a  church  of  re- 
ligious persons,  and  preserve  them  from 
the  irreligious  and  demoralizing  systems 
of  the  ace  by  the  difiHision  of  his  religious 
and  edifying  worft.    In  the  moral  parts 
of  his  writings,  we  meet  with  the  purest 
doctrines,  and  with  passages  of  peculiar 
religious  elevation ;  and,  though  he  wrote 
in  a  bad  style  and  in  careless  Latin,  he 
deserves  rather  to  be  classed  amon^  re- 
ligious poets   than   amon^  theologians. 
The  stories  of  his  prophecies  and  super- 
oatund  ^knowledge  ot  events  of  actual 
occurrence — ^for  instance,  the  information 
which  he  gave,  in  Gottenburg,  of  the  con- 


flagration at  Stockholm,  the  hour  when  it 
happened — are  curious  from  the  amount 
of  testimony  adduced  in  their  support. 
The  doctrines  of  the  sect  which  bears  his 
name,  are  founded  on  the  Bible  and  tlie 
following  books,  written  by  Swedenborg, 
in  Latin,  net  ween  the  years  1747  and  1771 : 
Jhrcana  CcduHa ;  De  Odo  tt  Inferno  ;  De 
TkUunbus ;  De  UUimo  JiuUcio ;  De  Equo 
jUbo ;  De  Mn>a  lEer^solyma  et  mis  Doc- 
trina  CaUsti ;  De  Domino  ;  De  Sciiptura 
Sacra;  De  Vita;  De  Fide;  De  Dwino 
Amore  et  Divina  ProviderUia;  De  Amore 
Coryugiali ;  De  Commercio  AninuB  et  Cor- 
poris ;  Sumnutria  ExposiUo  Sensus  Pro- 
phetici;  Apocalypsis  Explieata;  Apoca- 
twsis  Revelata ;  De  Vera  Theohgia 
ChrisHana,  Of  the  Bible,  they  consider 
canonical  only  the  Pentateuch,  the  book 
of  Joshua,  the  book  of  Judges,  the  books 
of  Samuel  and  of  Kings,  the  Psalms;  the 
prophets,  the  Gospels,  and  the  Apocal^se. 
The  members  of^  this  sect  are  not  distin- 
guished by  dress,  or  by  any  outward  sign, 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  Sweden, 
where  they  are  estimated  at  2000  persons, 
they  are  obliged  to  keep  their  opinions 
private.  In  England,  where,  since  1783, 
they  have  had  chapels  in  London  and  in 
many  of  the  large  cities,  they  are  openly 
tolerated,  like  the  other  dissenters;  and 
this  has  contributed  to  increase  their  num- 
bers. The  members  are  mosUy  people 
of  the  middle  and  higher  ranks.  Charles 
XIII,  king  of  Sweden,  when  duke  of  Su- 
dermania,  was,  for  a  time,  attached  to 
them.  In  France,  Germany  and  Poland, 
the  adherents  of  this  sect  arc  few ;  in  the 
East  Indies,  North  America  and  South 
Africa,  there  are  many  churches.  With- 
out acknowledging  any  general  govern- 
ment, the  churches  all  administer  tiieir 
own  affeirs.  The  famous  travellers  Sparr- 
mann  and  Nordenskiold  are  among  their 
disciples ;  and  the  latter,  with  AfzeTius  of 
Sweden,  founded  a  church  at  Sierra  Le- 
one, in  Africa.  For  this  and  other  Afri- 
can colonies,  and  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  the  Swedenborgians  have 
done  much.  In  the  African  society  at 
London,  their  influence  is  very  ^eat. 
They  are  const^dy  laborins  to  diffuse 
theu"  doctrines  by  editions  of  the  worics 
of  Swedenborg,  and  by  several  periodical 
works  in  England,  and  one  in  Boston,  in 
this  country. 

We  shall  now  give  a  short  statement 
of  the  doctrines  of  Swedenborg,  in  the 
language  of  his  followers : — ^The  principal 
*  tenets  of  Swedenborg  are  these:  He 
teaches  that  there  is  one  God,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  is  a  divine  Trinilyi 
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which  18  not  a  Trimty  of  penons,  but  is 
analogous  to  that  which  exists  in  man,  the 
image  and  likeness  of  God*  In  man  is  a 
soul  or  essential  princifrfe  of  life,  a  form 
or  body,  natural  in  this  world  and  spiritual 
in  the  spiritual  world,  in  which  tne  soul 
exists,  and  by  which  it  manifests  itself  in 
operation :  these  three,  soul,  form  and  op- 
eration, are  as  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit,  And  as  some  affection  is  within 
all  thought,  and  causes  it,  and  forms  it, 
and  as  ail  action  is  the  effect  of  volition, 
or  affection  operating  by  and  through 
thought,  so  the  Father  is  the  divine  love, 
the  Son  the  divine  wisdom,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  the  divine  operation.  So,  too,  as  ev- 
ery effect  must  be  produced  by  some 
cause,  and  for  some  end,  end,  cause  and 
effect  consist  in  all  things,  as  a  Trinity. 
This  Trinity  S  wedenborg  does  not  consid- 
er as  arbitrary  and  figurative,  but  as  most 
real,  grounded  in  the  divine  nature,  and 
existing  from  the  divine  nature  in  all 
things.  With  regard  to  regeneration, 
Sw^enborg  teaches,  that,  as  the  Lord  glo- 
rified his  humanity  by  resisting  and  over- 
coming the  infernal  influences  which  as- 
sailed it,  so  man,  by  following  the  Lord 
in  his  regeneration,  through  his  divine 
grace,  may  gradually  become  regenerate ; 
that  is,  receptive  of  good  affection  and 
wisdom  from  the  Lord  through  the  heav- 
ens ;  and  in  proportion  as  his  sins  are  re- 
sisted and  put  away,  he  becomes  thus  re- 
ceptive more  and  more  perpetually.  Swe- 
denboi^  teaches  that  the  Lord  foredooms 
none  to  hell,  condemns  none,  and  punish- 
es none ;  that  his  divine  grace  is  constant- 
ly with  ail,  aiding  those  on  earth  who 
strive  to  cooperate  with  him,  sustaining 
and  leading  forward  angels  in  heaven, 
and  endeavoring  to  preserve  the  devils 
from  the  evils  which  they  love  and  seek ; 
but  that  he  always  perfectly  regards  and 
preserves  the  firee  will  of  every  one,  giv- 
ing to  every  one  the  utmost  aid  that  will 
leave  him  at  liberty  to  turn  himself  ei- 
ther to  heaven  or  to  hell,  and  to  no  one 
more.  Salvation,  according  to  Swedenbor^, 
is  not  salvation  from  punishment,  but  saJ- 
vation  from  sinfulness.  They  who  coop- 
erate with  the  Lord,  find  confirm  in  them- 
selves a  principle  of  good|  in  the  other 
Jife  become  an^ls,  and  associate  with 
angels;  and  then-  association  constitutes 
heaven.  They  who  resist  the  divine 
grace,  and  confirm  in  themselves  a  prin- 
ciple of  self-love,  which  is  the  root  of  all 
evil,  become  devils ;  and  their  assoetatioD 
constitutes  hell.  Both  in  heaven  and  in 
hell  there  are  many  societies,  each  influ- 
enced by  some  nimig  principle  of  good  or 


of  evil,  like  seeking  like,  both  in  general 
and  in  particular.  None  go  into  the  other 
life  entirely  food  or  evil :  while  here,  the 
good  and  evil  are  pennitted  to  endure  the 
conflicts  of  opposing  influences'  within 
them,  that  the  good  may  thereby  be  made 
better,  and  the  evil  good ;  but  idfter  death, 
when  no  fiirther  radical  change  can  take 
place,  the  ruling  principle  of  eveiy  one  'm 
made  manifest,  and  the  whole  character 
conformed  to  it.  This  final  chan^  is  ac- 
complished by  desrees ;  and  while  it  ia 
going  on,  deceased  men  are  neither  aii- 

Sels  nor  devils,  but  are  spoken  of  by  Swe- 
enborg  as  not  in  heaven  nor  hell,  but  in 
**  the  world  of  spirits ;"  and,  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Swedenborg,  spurits  are  thus  dis- 
tinguished from  angels  and  devils.  With 
regard  to  the  resurrection,  Swedenborg 
teaches  that  it  is  not  a  resurrection  of  the 
natural  body,  but  of  the  spiritual  body 
from  the  natural ;  and  that  this  occui^ 
generally  about  the  third  day  after  appai-- 
ent  death,  when  the  flesh  becomes  rigid, 
and  all  vital  warmth  and  motion  cease. 
According  to  him,  the  spiritual  body  forms 
the  natural  body,  and,  while  within  it, 
uses  it  as  an  instrumenL  Thus  the  natu- 
ral eye  sees  only*  because  the  ^iritual 
eye  sees  natural  thin^  throu^  it,  the 
sense  strictly  residing  in  the  spirituaJ  or- 
gan ;  and  so  of  the  other  sensea  Hence, 
when  the  spiritual  body  rises,  it  finds  it- 
self in  perfect  possession  of  the  senses 
and  organs,  and  the  man  is  still  perfectly 
a  man.  So  the  spiritual  world  forms  the 
natural  world,  and  all  things  which  exist 
naturally  in  this  natural  world  are  spiritu- 
ally in  the  spiritual  world.  There,  spiritual 
things  aflect  the  spiritual  organs  and 
senses  of  men,  as  natural  things  affect 
their  natural  organs  and  senses  here. 
Hence,  says  Swedenborg,  many  who  die 
do  not  know,  upon  their  awaking,  that  they 
are  in  another  world.  They  who,  in  thui 
life,  have  their  spiritual  senses  opened, 
as  Swedenborg  says  was  the  case  with 
himself^  see  plainly  spiritual  persons  and 
things,  as  did  the  prophets  in  their  visions. 
From  this  circumstance,  say  the  Sweden- 
borgians,  connected  with  their  belief  in 
the  active  and  constanAnfluence  of  dts- 
embodied  spirits  upon  men  in  the  body, 
has  arisen  the  common  notion  of  tlie'ir 
believing  in  a  perpetual  intercourse  be- 
tween the  living  and  the  dead.  Spiritual 
things  have  not,  however,  a  similar  per- 
manence and  independent  existence  with 
natural  things.  Swedenborg  nther  rep- 
resents them  as  appearances  changing 
with  the  states  of  those  about  whom  ttiey 
are— existing  fix>m  their  relation  to  them. 
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md  exactly  reflecting  and  manifeeting 
their  affections  and  thoughts.  From  the 
priaciple  that  natural  things  correspond 
to  spirirual  things,  and  represent  them, 
comes  the  doctrine  of  correspondences, 
according  to  which  Swedenborff  explains 
the  spiritual  senses  of  the  Word ;  that  is, 
tlie  senses  in  which  the  Bible  is  read  by 
thoee  in  the  spiritual  world.  He  teaches 
that  this  spiritual  sense  is  within  the  liter- 
al, as  the  spiritual  body  within  the  natu- 
ral, or  as  the  soul  within  the  body ;  that  it 
a  in  every  word  and  letter  of  the  literal 
sense,  which  every  where  exists  from  it, 
and  on  account  of  it,  and  derives  from  it 
all  its  power  and  use.  Swedenborg  con- 
siders the  New  Jerusalem,  foretold  in  the 
Apocalypse,  to  be  a  church  now  about  to 
he  established,  in  which  will  be  known 
the  true  Aure  of  God  and  of  man,  of 
the  Word,  of  heaven  and  of  hell — con- 
cerning all  which  subjects  error  and  ig- 
norance now  prevail — and  in  which 
church  this  knowledge  will  bear  its  proper 
fruits — ^love  to  the  Lord  and  to  one's  neigh- 
bor, and  purity  of  life. 

SwEnisH  Turnip,  or  Ruta  Baga. 
(See  Tumw.) 

Sweet  Bay.    (See  Laurd,) 

Sweet  Fi.ag  lacorus  calamu9y  This 
plant  is  widely  ditrused;  it  is  found  in 
roarsby  places  throughout  the  northern 
hemisphere.  In  the  more  northern  cli- 
mates, it  is  the  only  native  aromatic  plant 
The  leaves  are  all  radical,  long  and  nar- 
row, sword-shaped,  and  somewhat  resem- 
ble those  of  the  iris ;  the  stem  does  not 
diflr^  much  in  appearance  from  the  leaves, 
and  bears  a  lateral,  dense,  greenish  spike 
of  flowers,  two  or  three  inches  in  length ; 
the  root  is  long,  cylindrical,  and  knotted. 
This  plant  is  referred  to  the  natural  fam- 
ily ar&idtai,  although  it  presents  some 
anomalies  in  its  structure.  The  root  has 
a  strong,  aromatic  odor,  aacl  a  warm,  pun- 
^nt,  bitterish  taste :  the  flavor  is  greatly 
improved  by  drying.  It  has  been  em- 
ployed in  medicine  since  the  time  of  Hip- 
pocrates ;  it  has  sometimes  been  success- 
flilly  administered  in  intermittent  fever, 
even  after  bark  has  failed,  and  certainly 
is  a  very  useful  addition  to  cinchona; 
powdered,  and  infused  in  old  wine, 
it  b  an  excellent  stomachic,  tonic, 
and  cordiaL  Although  so  common, 
what  is  used  by  druggists  is  imported 
from  the  Levant.  No  cattle  whatever  eat 
this  plant 

SwBET  Gvu.    (See  Liquidambcar,) 

8w£BT  Leap  (gymplocoa  tindoria) ;  a 
mall  troe,  found  in  the  southern  parts  of 
tlie   U.  States.     The  leaves  are   three 
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or  fbiur  inches  long,  oval,  smooth  and 
shining,  and,  in  sheltered  situations,  re- 
main for  two  or  three  years ;  otherwise 
they  turn  yellow  at  the  first  frost :  die 
flowers  are  small,  yellowish,  and  sweet- 
scented,  springing  from  the  base  of  the 
leaves,  ana  appearing  early  in  the  season : 
tliey  are  succeeded  by  small  cylindrical 
drupes,  of  a  deep  blue  color  when  ripe. 
The  tree  sometimes  attains  the  height  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  feet,  with  a  trunk 
seven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter ;  but 
usually  it  does  not  exceed  half  these  di- 
mensioiis.  The  name  which  is  univer- 
sally applied  to  it,  is  derived  from  the 
sugar}'  taste  of  tlie  leaves.  The  wood  is 
of  no  value :  but  tlie  dried  leaves  afford, 
by  decoction,  a  beautiful  yellow  color, 
which  is  rendered  permanent  by^he  ad- 
dition of  a  little  alum,  and  is  used  fi>r 
dyeing  wool  and  cotton. 

Sweet  Potato  {convolvulus  haliiaa). 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies, 
but  is  now  cultivated  in  all  the  warmer 
pans  of  the  globe,  and  has  produced  nu- 
merous variedes.  Formerly  the  roots 
were  imported  into  England  from  the 
West  Indies  by  the  way  of  Spain,  and 
sold  as  a  delicacy.  It  is  the  potato -of 
Shakspeare  and  contemporary  writers, 
the  common  potato  being  then  scarcely 
known  in  Europe.  The  roots  are  fleshy 
and  spindle-shaped,  giving  rise  to  herba- 
ceous vines,  which  take  root  at  intervals ; 
the  leaves  are  smooth,  varying  in  form, 
but  usually  hastate,  or  three  lobed ;  the 
flowers  are  white  externally,  and  purplish 
within,  dis(M)sed  in  clusters  upon  axillary 
foot-stalks.  In  warm  climates,  the  culture 
is  very  easy,  and  they  are  obtained  almost 
throughout  the  year,  by  planting  at  diffbr- 
ent  periods.  In  northern  climates,  the 
culture  becomes  more  difficult ;  but  one 
variety  succeeds  even  in  the  vicinity  of 
Paris.  Considered  as  an  aliment,  the 
sweet  potato  is  very  nutritious,  whole- 
some, and  easy  of  digestion.  The  con- 
sumption is  very  considerable,  especially 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  America,  where 
even  several  savage  tribes  have  introduc- 
ed it,  on  account  of  its  easy  culture.  In 
the  U.  States,  it  is  very  little  culti- 
vated north  or  New  Jersey,  and  even 
there  is  inferior  in  quality  to  those  which 
grow  in  Carolina. 

Sweet  William  (dianthus  harbatus). 
This  species  of  pink  is  an  old  inhabitant 
of  the  flower  garden,  and  has  produced 
numerous  varieties;  but  they  nave  not 
been  named  or  improved,  as  the  plant 
has  never  been  treated  by  florists  as  a 
leading  flower. 
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SwETW,  or  SwBNO,  properly  Svera. 
(See  Denmark,  and  Ethdredll.) 

SwiETEif,  Gerald  van,  a  celebrated 
phyaician,  bom  at  Leyden,  in  1700. 
After  studying  at  Louvain,  his  parents 
being  Catholics,  he  returned  to  Leyden, 
and  became  the  pupil  of  Boerhaave.  In 
1725,  he  took  his  doctor's  degree,  and 
published  an  inaugural  thesis  On  the 
Structure  and  Use  of  the  Arteries.  He 
afterwards  employed  himself  in  illustrat- 
ing the  doctrmes  of  his  master,  in  his 
Commeniaria  in  Boerhaavii  Aphorismis  dt 
a^noscendis  el  eurandis  Morbis  (1741 — 
1772).  Soon  after,  he  was  appointed  to  a 
medical  professorship  at  Leyden ;  but  ob- 
jections arising  on  the  score  of  his  reli- 
irjop,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  office. 
The  eniprep  Maria  Theresa  indemnified 
him  for  the  injury  he  had  sustained  from 
the  Uliberality  of  his  enemies,  by  invitmg 
him  to  Vienna,  where,  in  1745,  he  was 
made  a  professor  in  the  university,  and 
afterwaros  first  physician  to  the  empress, 
and  a  baron  of  the  empire.  He  was  also 
imperial  hbrarian,  and  director-general  of 
the  study  of  medicine  in  Austria — an  office 
which  affi>rded  him  opportunities  for  in- 
troducing many  important  improvements 
in  the  healincr  art  His  Commentaries 
were  reprinted  at  Paris  and  Turin,  and 
they  have  been  translated  into  French 
and  English.  He  enjoyed  the  highest 
reputation  till  his  dea&i,  in  1772.  His 
other  works  are,  Treatises  on  the  Diseases 
of  tlie  Army,  and  on  Epidemics. 

Swift,  Jonathan,  an  eminent  English 
writer,  was  the  posthumous  son  of  an 
Englishman,  who  settled  in  Ireland,  and 
was  bom  at  Cashel,  in  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary,  November  30,  1667.  He  was 
placed  at  a  school  in  Kilkenny  when  six 
years  old,  and  in  his  fifteenth  year  was 
removed  to  Trinity  college,  Dublin, 
where,  applying  himself  to  history  and 
poetry,  to  the  neglect  of  academical  pur- 
suits, especially  mathematics,  he  was,  at 
the  end  of  four  years,  refused  the  degree 
of  B.  A.  for  insufficiency,  and,  even  at 
the  end  of  seven  years,  was  only  admitted 
spedali  gratia — a  species  of  favor  which 
was  deemed  highly  discreditable.  To 
this  mortification  is  attributed  the  con- 
tempt with  which  he  treats  mathematical 
learning  in  his  various  writings ;  but  an- 
other and  a  better  effect  of  it  was  evinced 
in  a  resolution  to  <M[>ply  to  his  studies  with 
more  diligence.  Tnis  determination  he 
steadily  adtiered  to  for  the  following  seven 
years,  three  of  which  he  spent  at  the  uni- 
versiiy  of  Dublin,  during  which  last  men- 
tioned period  he  is  said  to  have  composed 


his  celebrated  Tale  of  a  Tub  In  bia 
twenty-first  year,  the  death  of  his  uncle 
rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Leicester,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sult'mg  his  mother,  then  resident  in  that 
neighborhood.  By  her  advice  he  was  in- 
duced to  commumcate  his  situation  to  sir 
William  Temple,  who  had  married  one 
of  her  relatives,  and  who  at  that  time 
lived  in  retirement  at  Moor  park,  Surrey. 
He  was  received  by  the  latter  virith  great 
kindness ;  and  he  rendered  himself  so  ac- 
ceptable to  the  aged  statesman,  that  he 
resided  with  him  at  Moor  park  and 
Sheene  (or  nearly  two  years.  At  the  lat- 
ter place  he  was  introduced  to  king 
William,  who  often  visited  Temple  pri- 
vately; and  the  king,  whose  feelings 
were  all  military,  offered  him  a  captaincy 
of  horse,  which,  having  alr^y  decided 
for  the  chiurch,  he  declined.  Being  at- 
tacked by  the  disorder  which  occasioned 
those  fits  of  verti^  that  afflicted  him 
more  or  less  all  his  life,  and  fiinally  de- 
stroyed his  reason,  he  was  induced  to  re- 
visit Ireland,  but  soon  returned,  and  re- 
sided with  sir  William  Temple  as  before. 
Some  time  after,  he  determined  upon 
graduating  M.  A.  at  Oxford ;  and,  having 
entered  at  Hart  hall,  in  May,  1692,  he  re- 
ceived the  desired  honor  in  the  July  fol- 
lowing. He  was  probably  indebted  to 
his  known  connexion  with  Temple  for 
this  mark  of  respect ;  but  it  has  also  been 
suspected  that  the  words  gpeeioH  p'oHi^ 
in  his  Dublin  testimonials,  were  mistaken 
for  a  compliment  at  Oxford.  He  had 
certainly  not  disdnguished  himself  at  thia 
time  by  any  public  specimen  of  talent,  al- 
though he  made  some  attempts  at  poetry 
in  the  form  of  odes  to  his  paa*on  and  king 
William.  This  species  of  composition 
bein^  wholly  unfitted  to  his  genius,  his 
relation  Dryden  is  said  honestly  to  have 
told  him  that  he  would  never  be  a  poet ; 
to  which  .is  attributed  the  extraordmary 
rancor  with  which  he  always  alluded  to 
that  eminent  writer.  After  residing  two 
years  longer  with  his  patron,  conceiving 
the  latter  to  be  neglecttul  of  his  interest, 
he  parted  from  him,  in  1694,  with  some 
tokens  of  displeasure,  and  went  to  Ire- 
land, where  he  took  orders.  But  be  soon 
returned  to  sir  William  Temple,  whow 
sinking  under  age  and  infinnities,  requir- 
ed his  company  more  than  ever.  During 
the  few  remaining  years  of  that  states- 
man's life,  ^ey  therefore  remained  to- 
gether; and,  on  his  death,  Swift  found 
himself  benefited  by  a  pecuniary  legacy 
and  the  bequest  of  his  papers.  He  then 
accepted  an  invitation  fixMO  the  eari  of 
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Bericeley,  one  of  the  lords  jugtices  in  Ire- 
Mnd,  to  accompany  him  as  chaplain  and 
aecietaiy.  liVnile  in  the  fiimily  of  the 
eail  of  Berkeley,  he  began  to  make  him- 
self known  by  his  talent  for  humorous 
Tenee,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  petition  of 
Frances  Harris,  and  other  specimens.  On 
the  return  of  that  nobleman  to  England, 
he  went  to  reside  at  his  living  of  Lanicor ; 
and,  during  his  residence  there,  be  in- 
Tited  to  Ireland  Miss  Johnson,  the  lady 
whom  he  has  rendered  celebrated  by  the 
name  of  Stella,  daughter  of  the  steward 
to  sir  William  Temple.  She  was  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Dingley ;  and  the  iwo  la- 
dies resided  in  the  neighborhood  when 
Swifl  was  at  home,  and  at  the  parsonage 
house  during  his  absence :  this  connexion 
lasted  till  her  death.  In  1701,  he  took  his 
doctor's  degree,  and,  the  same  year,  first 
entered  on  the  stage  as  a  political  writer, 
hy  a  pamphlet  in  l^half  of  the  ministers, 
entitled.  Contests  and  Dissensions  be- 
tween the  Nobles  and  Commons  of  Ath- 
ens and  Rome — a  work  of  no  great  force. 
In  1704,  he  published,  anonymously,  his 
ftmous  Tale  of  a  Tub,  of  which,  although 
he  would  never  own  it,  he  is  the  mdoubted 
author.  This  piece  of  humoi,  while  it 
advanced  his  reputation  as  a  wit,  did  him 
no  small  injury  as  a  divine,  being  deemed 
laAt  and  indecorous,  by  the  functionaries 
m  the  church.  The  Battle  of  the  Books, 
appended  to  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  is  a  bur- 
lesque comparison  between  ancient  and 
modem  authore,  in  which  he  exercises 
his  satire  against  Dr^den  and  Bendey. 
In  1706  appeared  his  Sentiments  of  a 
Church  of  England  Man,  in  respect  to 
Religion  and  uovemment;  Letter  con- 
oernmff  the  Sacnunental  Test;  Argu- 
zh^t  for  the  Abolition  of  Christlanitv; 
and  Predictions  for  the  year  1708,  by 
Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esq.  Of  these  pieces, 
the  first  two  set  the  seal  to  his  adnesion 
to  the  tories,  while  the  others  exhibit  that 
inimitable  talent  for  irony  and  ^ve  hu- 
mor which  forms  his  principal  distinction. 
In  1710,  being  en^ag^ed  by  the  Irish  prel- 
acy to  obtain  a  remission  of  the  first-miits 
and  twentieths,  payable  by  the  Irish  cler- 
fr[  to  the  crown,  he  was  introduced  to 
fibrley,  afterwards  eari  of  Oxford,  and  to 
secretary  St  John,  subsequently  lord  Bo- 
Ihigbroke.  He  sained  the  confidence  of 
these  l^Mlers,  and  took  a  1eading*share  in 
the  fkmous  tory  periodical,  entitled  the 
Examiner.  Although  immersed  in  poli- 
tics, he  did  not  neglect  literature,  and,  in 
1711,  published  a  Proposal  for  correctins, 
improving  and  ascertaining  the  Enriisn 
Tongue,  m  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  O^rd, 


the  object  of  which  was  to  establish  an 
institution  to  secure  the  purity  of  the  lan- 
guage. Several  ooliticiu  tracts  appeared 
about  this  time  trom  his  pen.  A  bish- 
opric in  England  was  the  object  of  his 
ambition  ;  but  archbishop  Sharpe,  on  the 
ground,  h  is  said,  of  his  Tale  of  a  Tul^ 
having  infused  into  the  mind  of  queen 
Anne  suspicions  of  his  orthodoxy,  the 
only  preferment  his  ministerial  niends 
could  give  him,  was  the  Irish  deaneiy  of 
St.  Patrick's,  to  which  he  was  presented 
in  1713.  The  dissensions  between  Ox- 
ford and  Bolingbmke,  whom  he  in  vain 
attempted  to  I'econcile,  and  the  death  of 
the  queen,  which  soon  followed,  put  an 
end  to  his  prospects,  and  condemned  him 
to  unwilling  residence  for  life  in  a  country 
which  he  disliked.  He  accordingly  re- 
turned to  Dublin,  and  introduced  a  meri- 
torious refonn  into  the  chapter  of  St. 
Patrick's,  over  which  he  obtained  an 
authority  never  before  possessed  in  his 
station.  In  1716,  he  was  privately  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Johnson ;  but  the  ceremony 
was  attended  with  no  acknowledgment 
which  could  gratify  the  feelings  of  the  vic- 
tim of  his  pride  and  cruelty.  The  ascend- 
ency which  he  acquired  over  Miss  Hester 
Vanhonirigh,  another  accomplished  fe- 
male, was  attended  with  circumstances  still 
more  censurable.  He  became  acquainted 
witli  xYna  lady  in  London,  in  1712 ;  and  as 
she  possessed,  with  a  large  fortune,  a  taste 
for  bterature.  Swift  took  pleasure  in  afford- 
ing her  instruction.  Tne  pupil  became 
enamored  of  her  tutor,  and  even  pro- 
posed marria^  to  him ;  but  being  proba- 
bly at  that  time  engaged  to  Stella,  he 
avoided  a  decisive  answer.  That  he, 
however,  felt  her  attractions,  seems  ob- 
vious from  his  Cadenus  and  Vanessa,  the 
longest  and  most  finished  of  his  poems  of 
fancy.  This  affair  terminated  fatally; 
for,  discovering  his  secret  union  with 
Stella,  the  unfortunate  lady  never  recov- 
ered the  shock,  but  died  fourteen  months 
after,  in  1723.  She  previously  cancelled 
a  will  she  had  made  in  his  fkvor,  and  left 
it  in  charge  to  her  executors  (one  of  whom 
was  bishop  Berkeley)  to  publish  all  the 
correspondence  between  her  and  Swift, 
which,  however,  never  appeared.  Afler 
residing  some  time  in  Ireland  without 
attending  to  public  affairs,  in  1720  he  was 
roused,  by  the  illiberal  manner  in  which 
Ireland  was  governed,  to  publish  a  Pro- 
posal for  the  universal  Use  of  Irish  Man- 
uftictures,  which  rendered  him  verv  popu- 
lar. His  celebrated  Letters  followed, 
under  the  name  of  M.  B.  Drapier,  in 
which  he  ably  exposed  the  job  of  Wood^s 
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patent  for  a  supply  of  copper  coinage.  A 
large  reward  was  offered  for  the  discov- 
ery of  the  author ;  but  none  took  place, 
and  the  dean  became  the  public  idol  of 
the  Irish  people.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  he  composed  his  famous  Gulliver's 
Travels,  which  appeared  in  1726,  exhibit- 
ing a  singular  union  of  misanthropy,  satire, 
irony,  ingenuity,  and  humor.  In  the 
»Bime  year  he  joined  Pope  in  three  vol- 
umes of  miscellanies,  leaving  the  profit 
to  the  poet.  On  the  death  of  George  I, 
be  paid  his  court  to  the  new  king  and 
queen.  But  he  was  disappointed;  and 
the  death  of  Stella,  about  this  time,  who 
bad  been  long  languishing  in  a  state  of 
decline,  completed  his  chagrin.  When 
her  health  was  ruined,  he  oflerod  to  ac- 
knowledge her  as  his  wife  ;but  she  replied, 
•*  It  is  too  late."  He  allowed  her  to  make 
a  will  in  her  maiden  name,  in  which  she 
consigned  her  property  to  charitable  uses. 
From  the  death  of  this  injured  female, 
his  life  became  much  retired,  and  the 
austerity  of  his  temper  increased.  He 
continued,  however,  for  some  years,  to 
exercise  both  his  patriotic  and  his  sple- 
netic feelings,  in  various  effusions  of  prose 
and  verse,  and  was  earnest  in  his  exertions 
to  better  the  condition  of  the  wretched 
poor  of  Ireland ;  in  addition  to  which  en- 
deavors he  dedicated  a  third  of  his  income 
to  charity.  Some  of  his  most  striking 
poems  were  written  about  this  time,  in- 
cluding his  celebrated  Verses  on  his  own 
Death,  formed  on  one  of  the  maxims  of 
Rochefoucault.  He  kept  little  compa- 
ny at  this  advanced  period,  but  with  infe- 
riors, whom  he  could  treat  as  he  pleased, 
and  especially  a  knot  of  females,  who 
were  always  ready  to  administer  the  most 
obsequious  flattery.  In  17*%,  he  had  an 
attack  of  deafness  and  giddiness.  The 
fiite,  which,  owing  to  his  constitutional 
infirmities,  he  had  always  feared,  at  length 
reached  him ;  the  faculties  of  his  mind 
decayed  before  his  body,  and  a  gradual 
decay  of  reason  settled  into  absolute  idi- 
ocy early  in  1742.  He  died  in  1745,  in 
his  seventy-eighth  vear.  He  bequeathed 
the  greatest  part  x^i  his  fortune  to  an  hos- 
pitalfor  lunatics  and  idiots.  Pride,  mis- 
anthropy, and  stem  inflexibility  of  tem- 
per, formed  the  basis  of  ^is  character, 
which  was  strangely  compounded  of  sin- 
cerity, arrogance,  implacability,  careless- 
ness of  giving  pain,  and  a  total  want  of 
candor  as  a  politician  or  partisan.  Of 
his  obdurate  and  unfeeling  nature,  besides 
his  treatment  of  his  wife  and  Miss  Van- 
homrigh  (for  which  various  reasons,  in- 
cluding secret  constitutional  infirmities, 


have  been  conjectured),  his  utter  aXian- 
donment  of  an  only  sister,  simply  for 
marrying  a  tradesman,  and  many  other 
instances,  might  be  adduced.  £ven  his 
whim  and  humor  was  indulged  with  a 
most  callous  indifference  to  the  pain 
which  he  might  inflict,  or  the  sensibilities 
he  might  wound.  As  a  writer,  he  was 
original,  and  has,  perhaps,  never  been  ex- 
ceeded in  grave  irony,  which  he  veils 
with  an  air  of  serious  simplicity,  admira- 
bly calculated  to  set  it  oflf.  He  also 
abounds  in  ludicrous  ideas,  which  often 
deviate,  both  in  his  poetry  and  prose, 
into  very  unpardonable  grossness.  His 
style  forms  the  most  per^ct  example  of 
easy  familiarity  that  the  language  anbrds ; 
but,  although  admirable  for  its  pureness, 
clearness,  and  simplicity,  it  exhioits  none 
of  the  ^low  of  genius,  its  highest  mer- 
its consisting  in  its  extreme  acciumcy 
and  precision.  His  works  have  been 
often  printed,  and  in  various  forms: 
the  latest  and  best  edition  is  that  of 
sir  W.  Scott,  in  19  vols.,  8vo.  (E^n- 
burgh,  182R 

Swift,  Zephaniah,  LL.  D.,  chiefjus- 
tjce  of  Connecticut,  graduated  at  Yale 
college,  in  1758.  He  then  studied  law» 
and  established  himself  at  Windham, 
Connecticut  Early  in  life,  he  was  chosen 
a  member  of  congress,  and,  in  1800,  ac- 
companied Ellsworth,  Davie  and  Murray 
in  their  mission  to  France,  as  secretary. 
Soon  after  his  return,  he  was  placed  on 
the  bench  of  the  superior  court  He  re- 
tained the  seat  for  eighteen  years,  during 
the  last  Ave  of  which,  he  flUed  the  station 
of  chief-justice  with  distinguished  ability 
and  probity.  He  was  afterwards  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  legislature,  and  was  one 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  revise  The 
statute  laws  of  the  state.  His  death  oc- 
curred at  Warren,  Ohio,  October  27, 
1823,  in  the  sixty-flfth  year  of  his  age. 
He  published  a  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  Con- 
necticut, in  two  volumes,  on  the  model 
of  Btackstone.    - 

Swimming  is  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  gymnastics,  both  in  a  physi- 
cal and  moral  respect  Its  effects  in  de- 
veloping, invigorating  and  giving  health 
to  the  Iwdy  are  so  great,  and  it  is  so  easily 
learned,  that  it  is  of  the  highest  conse- 
quence, particularly  in  climates  where 
the  heat  of  the  summer  prevents  active 
exercise  on  the  land.  To  all  the  advan- 
tages of  cold  bathing,  it  adds  many  others ; 
it  enables  the  bather  to  remain  much 
longer  in  the  water,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
ercise which  it  affords,  and  thus — ^in  salt 
water  at  least — ogives  more  opportunity  to 
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ioTigKHBte  the  akin— one  of  the  flieatest 
benefits  of  fi^quent  salt-water  bathing,  as 
a  lai^  number  of  diseases  spring  from  a 
debibtated  state  of  the  skin,  which  is  very 
frequent  in  changeable  climates,  pro- 
ducing colds,  inflammations,  rheumatism, 
&c.  The  exercise  greatly  strengthens 
the  lower  extremities,  the  abdominal 
muscles,  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  and  the 
organs  of  respiration,  the  spine,  neck  and 
arras.  It  increases  courage,  and  furnishes 
an  agreeable  excitement — ^the  usual  attend- 
ant of  manly  and  brisk  exercise,  but  pe- 
culiarly so  of  swimming— on  account  of 
the  mastery  which  it  gives  us  over  an 
element  for  which  the  human  structure  is 
but  partially  fitted.  The  means  which  it 
afibrds  of  preserving  our  own  lives,  or 
those  of  others,  in  situadons  of  peculiar 
peril,  is  also  a  great  recommendation  of 
this  exercise,  which  may  be  easily  learned 
wherever  there  is  water  of  five  feet  depth. 
No  danger  whatever  is  connected  with  it. 
Of  the  many  methods  of  teaching  swim- 
ming, we  shall  give  that  introduced, 
origmally,  by  ^neral  Pfuel,  into  the 
Prussian  swimmmg  schools,  having  found 
it,  by  experience,  much  superior  to  other 
systems.  By  this  method,  a  person  may 
become  a  perfect  swimmer  (able,  we 
mean,  to  swim  at  least  half  an  hour  in 
succession)  in  a  very  short  time.  We 
have  known  many  individuals,  who  could 
not  swim  a  single  stroke,  enabled,  by 
taking  daily  one,  and  sometimes  two 
lessons,  for  three  weeks,  to  swim  half  an 
hour:  some  have  even  acquired  this 
proficiency  within  a  fortnight.  The  ap- 
paratus for  teaching  consists  of  a  hemp- 
en girdle  of  a  hand's  breadth,  of  a  rope 
from  five  to  six  fathoms  in  length,  of^  a 
pole  eiffht  feet  long,  and  a  horizontal 
rail  fixed  about  three  and  a  half  feet  above 
the  platfi>rm  on  which  the  teacher  stands, 
to  rest  the  pole  on.  The  depth  of  the 
water,  in  the  place  chosen  for  swimming, 
should,  if  possible,  be  not  less  than  eight 
feet,and  the  clearest  and  calmest  water  pos- 
sible should  be  selected.  The  pupil  wears 
drawers,  fiustened  by  a  string  above  the 
hips,  and  covering  about  half  the  thighs. 
They  must  be  mme  loose,  so  as  to  allow 
the  freest  action  of  the  legs.  The  pupil  is 
now  placed  near  the  horizontal  rail,  his 
bands  resting  upon  it,  whilst  the  teacher 
i^hows  him  the  modon  which  he  will  have 
to  make  with  his  legs  in  the  water.  This 
he  does  by  guiding  the  motion  of  one  le^, 
while  the'pupil  rests  on  the  other.  This 
motion  will  be  explained  inmiediately. 
The  swimming  girdle,  about  five  inches 
wide,  is  placed  round  the  pupil's  breast, 
8  * 


so  that  its  upper  edge  touches  the  paps, 
vrithout  sitting  tijB^ht  The  teacher  takes 
the  rope,  which  is  fastened  to  a  ring  of 
the  ffurdle,  in  his  hand,  and  directs  the 
pupil  to  leap  into  the  water,  keeping  the 
le^  straight  and  dose  together,  and  the 
arms  close  to  the  body;  and — ^wbat  is 
very  important — to  breathe  out  through 
the  nose,  as  soon  as  his  head  rises  above 
the  water,  instead  of  breathing  in  first, 
which  every  man  naturally  does  afler  a 
suspension  of  breath.  The  object  of  this 
is  to  iMievent  the  water  from  getting  into 
the  throat,  which  produces  an  unpleasant 
feeling  of  choking  and  head-ache.  The 
expiration  soon  becomes  perfectly  natural 
to  a  swimmer.  The  pupil  ia  then  invited 
to  leap— never  pushed.  He  is  drawn  up 
immMiately  by  the  rope,  pulled  to  the 
ladder,  and  allowed  to  gain  confidence 
gradually.  The  rope  is  now  fastened  by 
a  noose  to  the  end  of  the  pole,  the  end  of 
it  beine  kept  in  the  hand  of  the  teacher ; 
the  pofe  is  rested  on  the  horizontal  rail, 
and  the  pupil  stretches  himself  horizon- 
tally in  the  water,  where  he  remains 
supported  by  the  pole.  The  aims  are 
extended  stiffly  forward,  the  hands  clasp- 
ed ;  the  chin  touches  the  water ;  the  legs 
are  also  stiffly  stretched  out,  the  heels 
being  together,  the  feet  turned  out,  the 
toes  drawn  up.  This  horizontal  position 
is  important,  and  must  be  executed  cor- 
i^ectlv.  No  limb  is  permitted  to  be  re- 
laxed. The  motion  of  the  legs  is  taught 
first :  it  is  divided  into  three  parts,  llie 
teacher  first  says,  loudly  and  slowly, 
"  One  ;**  when  the  legs  are  slowly  drawn 
under  the  body,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
knees  are  separated  to  the  greatest  possi- 
ble distance;  the  spine  is  bent  downwards, 
and  the  toe  kept  outwards.  The  teacher 
then  says,  briskly,  "  Two ;"  upon  which 
the  legs  are  stiffly  stretched  out  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  quickness,  while  the 
heels  are  separated,  and  the  legs  describe 
the  widest  possible  angle,  the  toes  being 
contracted  and  kept  outwards.  The 
teacher  then  says,  quickly, "  Three ;"  upon 
which  the  legs,  vrith  the  knees  held  stiff- 
Iv,  are  (juickly  brought  together;  and  thus 
the  ori|pnal  position  is  again  obtained. 
The  pNomt  at  which  the  motions  two  and 
three  join,  is  the  most  important,  because 
it  is  the  o^ect  to  receive  as  large  and  com- 
pact a  wedge  of  water  between  the  legs  as 
possible,  so  tliat,  when  the  le^  are  brought 
together,  their  action  upon  this  wedge  may 
urjp  the  body  forward.  In  ordinary  easy 
swimming,  the  hands  are  not  used  to 
propel,  but  merely  to  asast  in  keeping  on 
the  surface.    By  degrees,  therefore,  two 
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and  three  are  counted  in  quick  successioD, 
and  the  pupil  is  taught  to  extend  the  legs 
as  widely  as  possible.  After  some  time, 
what  was  done  under  the  heads  two  and 
three,  is  done  when  two  is  called  out. 
When  the  teacher  sees  that  the  pupil  is 
able  to  propel  himself  considerably,  which 
he  frequently  acquires  the  power  of  doing 
in  the  first  lesson,  and  that  he  performs 
the  motions  already  mentioned  with  reg- 
ularity, he  teaches  the  motion  of  the 
hands,  which  must  not  be  allowed  to  sink, 
as  they  are  much  disposed  to  do,  while 
the  motion  of  the  legs  is  practised.  The 
motion  of  the  hands  consists  of  two  parts : 
when  the  teacher  says  "  One,"  the  hands, 
which  were  held  with  the  palms  together, 
are  opened,  laid  horizontally  an  inch  or 
two  under  the  water,  and  the  arms  are 
extended,  until  they  form  an  angle  of  90^; 
then  the  elbow  is  bent,  and  the  nands  are 
brought  up  to  the  chin,  having  described 
an  arch  downward  and  upwai*d ;  the  low- 
er part  of  the  tliumb  touches  the  chin,  the 
palms  being  together.  When  the  teacher 
says  **  Two,"  the  anns  are  quickly  stretch- 
ed forward,  and  thus  the  original  horizon- 
tal position  is  regained.  The  legs  remain 
sdmy  extended  during  the  motion  of  the 
hands.  If  the  motion  of  tlie  hands  is  cor- 
recdy  performed,  the  legs  and  arms  are 
moved  together ;  so  that,  while  the  teach- 
er says  "One,"  the  pupil  performs  the 
first  motion  of  the  hands  and  legs;  when 
he  says  **  Two,"  the  second  and  third  mo- 
tions of  the  feet,  and  the  second  of  the 
hands.  As  soon  as  the  teacher  perceives 
that  the  pupil  begins  to  support  himself, 
he  slackens  the  rope  a  little,  and  instantly 
straightens  it,  if  the  pupil  is  about  to  sink. 
When  the  pupil  can  swim  about  ten 
strokes  in  succession,  he  is  released  from 
the  pole,  but  not  from  the  rope.  When 
he  can  swim  about  fifty  strokes,  he  is  re- 
leased from  the  rope  too ;  but  the  teacher 
remains  near  him  with  a  long  pole,  until 
he  can  swim  150  strokes  in  succession,  so 
that,  should  he  sink,  the  pole  is  immedi- 
ately held  out  to  him.  After  this,  he  may 
swim  in  the  area  of  the  school  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  teacher,  until  he 
proves  tliat  he  can  swim  half  an  hour  in 
succession,  when  he  is  considered  fit  to 
be  left  to  himself^  and,  in  some  swimming 
schools,  receives  a  particular  mark  on  the 
drawers,  that  the  proficient  may  be  distin- 
guished from  the  unskilfiil.  Before  this 
degree  of  progress  is  reached,  pupils  are 
not  allowed  to  take  part  in  long  excur- 
sions. Swimming  on  the  back  is  easily 
taught.  The  swimmer  places  his  hands 
over  his  hips,  the  thumbs  turned  towards 


the  back,  and,  letting  himself  sink  perpen- 
dicularly in  the  water,  bends  wb  head 
backward,  and  makes  the  common  mo- 
tion with  the  feet,  when  he  will  swim  on 
the  back ;  or,  after  having  made  a  stroke 
when  swimming  on  his  belly,  he  may 
leave  one  arm  extended,  and  turn  tho 
palm  of  the  hand  upward ;  in  which  case 
the  whole  body  will  follow,  and  the  swinc- 
mer  thus  be  placed  on  his  back.  To  ex- 
pedite the  motion  in  swimming  on  the 
back,  the  arms  may  be  used  as  paddles. 
To  swim  quickly  on  the  belly,  the  hands 
are  turned  with  the  palms  outward,  so  as 
to  press  sideways  against  the  water,  instead 
of  being  allowed  to  rest  flat  on  it  This 
makes  the  efibrts  of  swimming  greater, 
and,  of  course,  exhausts  sooner.  The 
teacher  may  early  begin  to  let  the  pupil 
make  running  lea])s  into  the  water.  In 
many  cases,  the  pupils  have  sufiicient 
confidence  to  leap  from  a  considerable 
height  the  very  first  time.  Every  swim- 
mine  school  ought  to  have  a  leaping  tow- 
er, m>m  which  the  swimmers  may  leap 
at  different  heights.  The  tower  should 
not  be  less  than  thirty  feet  high.  Diving 
is  one  of  the  ^atest  amusements  con- 
nected with  swimming.  There  are  many 
kinds :  the  two  most  common,  easiest  and 
necessary  modes  of  plun^ng  below  the 
surface,  are,  1.  by  a  simple  jump,  feet  fore- 
most, the  legs,  arms  and  head  being  kept 
stifill  The  pupil  must  not  allow  fear,  or 
the  strange  sensation  felt  in  the  abdomi- 
nal region,  in  leaping  from  considerable 
heights,  to  induce  him  to  spread  the  arms 
or  legs,  or  to  bend  his  bodv.  2.  The  other 
mode  is  to  plunge  head  foremost,  which 
is  the  safest  mode  for  many  per^ns  who 
are  heavily  built  about  the  chest  and 
shoulders,  if  they  have  to  enter  the  water 
€rom  great  heights.  It  must  be  learned 
by  degrees.  Tttie  head  is  drawn  down 
upon  the  chest,  the  anns  stretched  for- 
ward, and,  as  soon  as  the  swimmer  be- 
gins to  feel  that  he  has  lost  his  bidance, 
he  Btiflfens  his  knees,  which,  till  then, 
were  bent.  The  diver  must  avoid  striking 
on  his  belly — ^the  general  consequence  of 
fear — and  mrning  over  so  as  to  come 
down  on  his  back  or  side — the  conse- 
quence of  pushinff  with  the  feet  When 
he  has  gone  as  deep  as  he  wishes,  the 
anns  are  to  be  raised,  and  pressed  down- 
wards. In  saving  a  person  finom  drown- 
ing, which  can  l^  done  most  effectually 
if  he  has  already  lost  consciousness,  pull 
him  by  the  hair,  or  push  him  before  you, 
if  &r  from  shore;  otnerwise  take  him  by 
the  arm.  If  the  person  in  danger  is  an 
exhausted  swimmeri  call  to  him  to  hm 
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quiet;  rapport  him  by  one  shoulder;  or, 
tthe  still  retains  his  presence  of  mind,  let 
both  his  bands  rest  on  your  shoulder,  or 
under  your  arm-pits,  and  let  him  work 
slowly  with  his  legs.  If  the  person  in 
danger  is  not  a  swimmer,  and  is  strugffling, 
take  care  not  to  approach  him  in  front ; 
his  convulsive  ^rasp  may  be  fatal  to  both ; 
but  approach  hun  from  behind,  and,  if  he 
sinks,  pull  him  up  by  the  hair,  and  sup- 
port him  with  the  utmost  caution.  If  he 
grasps  you,  so  that  you  are  unable  to 
move,  struggle  with  him  under  the  water. 
The  drowmng  person,  in  this  situation, 
will  often  let  go  his  hold,  striving  instinc- 
tively to  reach  the  surface ;  but,  if  the 
struggle  becomes  one  for  Ufe,  the  onlv 
mode  of  making  your  antagonist  relax  his 
hold  is  said  to  1^9  to  grasp  his  throat  and 
render  him  senseless,  as  we  have  known 
done  in  a  case  where  a  person  was  thus 
seized,  and  both  parties  were  floatuig 
swifily  towards  the  wheels  of  a  mill. — 
Swimming  may  be  .begun  very  early,  at 
five  or  six  years  of  age ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  there  are  many  instances  of  persons 
past  forty  learning  to  swim  well.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  prejudice  has  excluded 
females  from  an  exercise  so  healthful  to 
body  and  mind,  so  useful  in  times  of  dan- 
ger, aud  so  easily  acquired,  |)articularly 
as  they  would  learn  it  more  easily  than 
males,  and  as  the  exercise  of  swinmiing 
would  be  peculiarly  useful  to  certain 
functions  peculiar  to  females.  A  covered 
place,  female  teachers,  and  a  loose  dress 
fix»m  the  neck  to  the  ankles,  would  satisfy 
all  the  claims  of  propriety.  It  is  time  that 
a  beginning  should  be  made. — ^The  hu- 
man body,  with  air  in  the  lungs,  is  a  little 
lighter  than  fresh  and  considerably  light- 
er than  salt  water ;  hence  it  does  not  sink 
entirely  in  water;  but  the  entrances  to 
the  organs  of  respiration  are  so  placed 
that  they  would  be  under  water  in  a  body 
floating  naturally.  With  a  little  manage- 
ment, however,  and  perfect  confidence 
(which,  it  is  true,  can  only  be  expected 
from  a  swimmer),  any  person  can  float  on 
his  back,  especially  in  salt  water.  Ani- 
mals, in  swimming,  do  not  vary  much 
from  their  motion  in  walking;  but  man  is 
obliged  to  change  his  motion  entirely. 
All  the  Sclavonic  tribes — Russians,  Poles, 
&c — swim  in  a  way  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  motion  of  dogs  in  the  lyater, 
inakmg  a  separate  eflbrt  witli  each  of  the 
fi>ur  extremities.  Every  teacher  should 
remember  that  swimming  is  half  learned 
when  the  pupil  has  gained  confidence ; 
and  it  is  generally  very  easy  to  inspire  it 
The    beat   treatise   on   swimming  with 


which  we  are  acquainted,  is  a  thin  pam- 
phlet, published  by  genera)  von  Pfuel,  in 
Berlin,  1817.  There  are  now  swimming 
schools  in  Paris,  Vienna,  Munich,  Berlin, 
Brcslau,  and  many  other  places  in  Eu- 
rope. In  the  U.  Suites,  we  know  of  none, 
as  yet,  except  in  Boston. 

SwiNDEif,  John  Henry  van,  a  Dutch 
philosopher,  bom  at  the  Ilafrue,  in  1746, 
was  educated  at  Leyden,  and  became  pro* 
fessor  of  philosophy,  logic  and  metaphya- 
ics  at  Franeker,  in  1767.  Nineteen  years 
afler,  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  phys- 
ics, mathematics  and  astronomy  at  the 
Athenseum  at  Amsterdam.  In  1770,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  academv  of  sci- 
ences at  Paris ;  and  he  gained  the  prize 
ofiered  by  that  learned  tK>dy  for  the  best 
memoir  Sur  Its  ,^tig%tilUs  aimanUes  ei 
Uurs  Variations f  and,  in  1780,  obtained  a 
prize  fix>m  the  academy  of  Mfinich,  for  a 
memoir  in  answer  to  the  question,  ^  What 
analogy  is  there  between  electricity  and 
magnetism  ?^  which  was  aflerwards  print- 
ed (2  vols.,  8vo.).  In  1798,  he  appeared 
at  Paris,  at  the  national  institute,  to  assist 
in  the  establishment  of  a  new  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  the  reports  on  those 
subjects.  In  1803,  he  was  nominated  a 
correspondent  of  tlie  French  institute; 
and  he  belonged  to  the  principal  learned 
societies  in  Europe.  lie  also  occupied 
the  office  of  member  of  the  executive 
directory,  under  the  Batavian  renublic, 
and  tliat  of  counsellor  of  state  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands.  He 
died  March  9, 1823.  Van  Swinden  was 
tlie  autlior  of  several  works  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  of  which  notices  may 
be  found  in  the  annexed  authorities.  Bx- 
og,  Abiir.  des  Conicmp,    Biog,  Univ, 

Swine.    (See  Svoincmiindc.) 

SwiNEMUNDE  (that  is,  mou/A  oftht  river 
Swine) ;  a  town  in  Pomerania,  on  the  isle 
of  Usedom,  on  the  Swine,  one  of  the 
branches  by  which  the  Oder  empties  into 
the  Baltic.     It  is  the  harbor  of  Stettin. 

iq.  V.)  Long  and  expensive  moles  have 
ately  been  built,  to  render  the  harbor 
safe,  and  prevent  the  river  from  being 
choked  with  sand.  The  beacon  is  in  lat, 
53°  IS'  N.,  and  Ion.  14°  IS'  15''  E.  Depth 
*  of  water  from  Swine miinde  to  Stettin, 
twelve  Prussian  feet ;  inhabitonw,  3800. 

Switzerland  (Gennan,  Schtpeiiz ; 
French,  Suisse);  Uie  Swiss  or  Helvetic 
confederacy.  The  northern  and  south- 
em  nations  of  Europe  have  been  suigu- 
larly  intermingled  in  the  ancient  Helvetia, 
whose  Alpine  walls  seem  like  a  barrier, 
separating  them  from  each  other.    Th« 
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Roman  legions,  indeed,  conquered  the 
Gauls,  Rhfletians  and  Alemanni  in  their 
fbreatB  and  marshes ;  but  they  could  not 
destroy  the  northern  spirit  of  freedom. 
The  traces  of  its  ancient  subjusation  ft> 
Rome  are  still  visible,  in  the  Romanic 
Ianp[uage  of  a  part  of  Switzerland.  Hel- 
vetia (q.  v.),  under  the  Romans,  had  a 
flourishing  trade,  which  covered  the  land 
with  cities  and  villages ;  and  Switzerland 
still  forms  the  connectinff  link  between 
Northern.  Germany,  the  Netherlands  and 
France  on  the  one  side,  and  Italy  on 
the  other.  Before  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  West,  the  northern  and 
largest  part  of  Switzerland,  occuoied  by 
the  Alemanni,  had  been  conquerea  by  the 
Franks.  (See  Clovis.)  On  the  Jura  dwelt 
the  Burgundians,  and  Rhietia  was  under 
the  Ostrogoths.  Three  German  nations, 
therefore,  freed  the  country,  about  A.  D. 
450,  from  the  dominion  of  Kome.  Chns- 
tianity  had  already  been  introduced  into 
Helvetia  from  Italy,  and  as  eariy  as  the 
fourth  century  tnere  were  Christian 
churches  at  Geneva,  Coire,  and  other 
places.  The  Alemanni  and  Burffundi- 
ans  cave  their  laws  and  their  habits  to 
the  Helvetians ;  and  the  Alemanni  occu- 
pied the  greater  part  of  the  countiy. 
£ach  soldier  received  a  farm;  a  judge, 
or  centgrave,  vras  set  over  one  hundred  of 
these  farms  (forminff  a  cent,  or  hundred) ; 
and  the  place  of  judgment,  where  he  set- 
tled all  questions  between  the  free  citizens, 
was  called  MaUus,  Several  cents  formed 
a  Crou  (hence  Thuigau,  Aargau,  &c), 
the  judge  of  which  was  styled  count 
igrqf)',  and  the  counts  were  under  a 
duke.  The  great  irruption  of  barbarians 
swept  through  the  peaceful  valleys  of  the 
Alps,  and  Roman  civilization  disappeared. 
Osiroffoths,  Lombards,  and  even  Huns, 
setded  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
At  last,  the  Franks,  who  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  lands  of  the  conquered  Ale- 
manni, drove  the  Ostrogoths  over  the 
Rhfetian  mountains.  In  534,  they  tike- 
wise  subjected  the  Burgundians,  and  all 
Switzerland  became  a  portion  of  the 
Frankish  empire.  The  country,  howev- 
er, retained  its  ancient  constitution ;  the 
Romans  and  the  old  inhabitants  were 
governed  by  Roman,  the  Alemanni  by 
Alemannic,  laws ;  and  each  of  the  other 
nations  by  its  peculiar  code.  The  Chris- 
tian religion  was  restored  anew,  and  the 
desolMed  fields  were  again  brought  under 
cultivation.  On  the  partition  of  the  em- 
pire of  the  Franks  amonff  the  Merovin^- 
ans,  Switzerland  was  divided  between 
two  sovereigns:  one  reigned  over  Ale- 


mannian,  and  the  other  over  Burgundian 
Switzerland,  or  Little  Burgundy.  fSee 
JVimce.)  Pepin  re-united  the  wnole 
country,  and  Charlemacne  encouraged 
the  arts  and  sciences  in  Helvetia.  Under 
his  feeble  successors,  the  counts  became 
more  and  more  independent  of  the  royal 
authority,  and  finally  made  the  possessioH 
of  their  Gaus  hereditanr.  One  of  them 
(Rodotph)  established  (888)  the  new  king- 
dom of^Burffundy,  between  the  Reuas  and 
the  Jura.  Nine  vears  previously,  Boso  had 
establii^ed  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  in  the 
territory  between  the  Jura  and  the  Rhone. 
Thirty  veors  afterwards,  the  two  Burgun- 
dian kmgdoms  were  united.  (See  Bur- 
gundians.) The  counts  in  the  other  parts 
of  Switzerkmd  were  still  nominally  sub- 
ject to  the  German  kings ;  but  they  con- 
ducted themselves 'as  princes,  assumed 
the  name  of  their  casties,  and  compelled 
the  free  inhabitants  of  their  Ganu  to  ac- 
knowledge them  as  their  lords.  Hence 
arose  a  multitude  of  independent  and 
complicated  governments,  whose  chiefs 
were  engaged  in  continual  feuds  with 
each  other.  War  was  the  business  of  the 
nobles,  and  misery  the  fate  of  the  people 
in  die  distracted  land.  The  emperor 
Conrad,  therefore,  set  a  duke  over  the 
counts  in  Alemannia  in  911.  But  the  em- 
perors of  the  Saxon  house  (919 — 1024) 
were  the  first  who  compelled  the  dukes, 
counts  and  bishops,  in  Switzerland,  to 
respect  their  authoritv.  After  the  deatli 
of  Rodolph  III,  the  fOfUi  and  last  king  of 
Burgundy  (1082),  the  emperor  Conrad  II 
re-united  Burgundian  Switzerland  with 
Alemaimic,  which  belonsed  to  the  Ger- 
man empire.  But  under  Henry  IV,  grand- 
son of  Conrad  II,  the  royal  authority  in 
Switzerland  was  again  overthrown.  Hen- 
ry (see  Henry  /For  Germany),  persecuted 
l^  the  ifope,  sought  adherents.  He  gave 
to  the  duke  of  Z&hringen  tlie  Alemannic 
part  of  Switzerland,  to  which,  in  1125, 
after  the  conquest  of  the  count  of  Hoch- 
burg  and  of  Raynold  of  Chalons,  Con 
rad  of  Z&hringen  added  the  Bui^undian 

S)rtion.  The  dukes  of  Z&hringeu  burn- 
ed the  proud  and  quarrelsome  nobility, 
but  favored  Zurich  and  the  other  impe- 
rial cities ;  and  built  several  new  cities, 
among  which  were  Friburg,  in  Uchtland, 
in  1 178,  and  Berne  in  1 191.  The  country 
people  became  more  secure;  the  feuds 
among  the  nobility  less  frequent;  manu- 
factures and  industry  flourished ;  Grenevn 
and  Lausanne,  among  tlie  Romanic,  and 
Zfirich  and  Basle  among  the  German 
cities,  became  thriving  towns.  The  fami- 
lies of  Savov,  Kyburg  and  Haosbnrg  were 
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the  most  powerful  among  the  noble  fiimi- 
lies.  Many  nobles  went,  about  this  time, 
to  Palestine ;  and  tiiiw  the  country  was 
delivered  from  their  oppression.  After 
the  death  of  Berthold  V,  last  duke 
of  Zahringen,  in  1218,  Alemannia  again 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  emperors. 
His  hereditary  esuites  in  Uchtland  and  in 
Little  Burgundy  passed,  by  his  sister  Ag- 
nes, to  the  house  of  Kyburff.  From  this 
time,  the  Uapsburgs  (q.  v.)  in  northern 
Hetvetia,  and  the  counts  of  Savoy  (q.  v.), 
in  the  south-west,  grew  more  and  more 
powerfuL  The  emperor  appointed  some 
nobleman  as  governor  of  each  city,  or 
community,  which  was  not  under  a  count, 
to  collect  the  public  revenue  and  to  punish 
violations  of  the  public  peace ;  still,  how- 
ever, private  feuds  continued.  The  Ger- 
man kings  were  no  longer  able  to  afford 
protection ;  might  gave  right,  and  the  bold- 
est became  the  mistiest  Several  inferior 
lords,  and  several  places,  therefore,  sought  • 
the  protection  of  Hapsburg  or  Savoy. 
Z(irich,  Berne,  Basle  and  Soleure,  the 
districts  of  Uri,  Schweitz  and  Underwal- 
den,  gradually  acquired  the  seigneurial 
lights  finom  the  emperors,  by  purchase  or 
by  pant,  and  assumed  the  name  of  im- 
perial cities  or  imperial  districts.  They 
were  more  prosperous  and  powerful  than 
the  nobility,  who  lived  in  their  solitary 
castles,  at  enmity  with  each  other.  Even 
the  crusades,  by  promoting  commerce, 
improved  the  already  flourishing  condi- 
tion of  the  cides,  as  a  part  of  the  troops, 
arms,  provisions,  &C.,  were  transmitted 
to  Italy,  through  the  passes  of  the  Alps. 
The  crusaders  brought  back  new  hiven- 
tMUDS  in  the  arts,  new  kinds  of  fruits, 
&c.  The  gold  and  silk  manufiictures  of 
the  Italians  and  Eastern  nations  were  imi- 
tated in  Switzerland ;  refinement  took  the 
pkice  of  rudeness,  and  poetry  became  the 
&vorite  amusement  of  the  nobles.  The 
cities  now  formed  alliances  for  their  mu- 
tual protection  against  the  rapacity  of  the 
nobles,  and  demolished  many  casdes, 
from  wluch  they  exercised  their  oppres- 
sion upon  the  peaceful  merchants.  At 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Ro- 
dolph  of  Hapsburg  (q.  v.),  who,  in  1264, 
had  inherited  the  estates  of  his  uncle, 
Hartmann,  count  of  Kyburg,  became 
more  powerful  than  tlie  old  lords  of  the 
soil.  As  kin^  and  emperor  of  Germany 
(12731  he  held  a  court  in  Helvetia ;  but 
be  dia  not  abuse  his  power  to  reduce  the 
freemen  to  vassalage.  His  ambitious  sons, 
however,  Rodolph  and  Albert,  encroached 
upon  the  rights  of  the  Swiss.  Albert,  in 
particular,  who  succeeded  to  the  imperial 


dignity  in  1296,  by  his  manny  and  ob- 
stinacy, gave  rise  to  the  first  confederacy 
of  the  Swiss  cantons.  (See  TeiL)  On  the 
night  of  November  7,  1307,  thirty-three 
brave  countrymen  met  at  Rfitii  (Grutlin), 
a  solitary  spot  on  the  lake  of  Lucerne, 
fq.  V.)  Ffirst  of  Uri,  Stauflacher  of 
Schweitz,  and  Melchthal  (q.  v.)of  Under- 
walden,  were  the  leaders  on  this  occasion. 
All  swore  to  maintain  their  ancient  inde- 
pendence. The  three  WaidstAdte,  or  For- 
est-Towns (as  these  eantons  were  called), 
rose,  therefore,  January  1, 1308,  deposed 
the  Austrian  governors,  and  destroyed 
the  castles  built  to  overawe  the  country. 
(See  ,^lbert  L)  Henry  VII,  tlie  successor 
of  Albert  on  the  German  throne,  con- 
firmed to  the  Forest-Towns  the  rights  of 
which  Albert  had  endeavored  to  rob  them. 
But  the  house  of  Austria  still  contended 
obstinately  for  its  lost  privileges.  The 
victory  of  Morgarten  (q.  v.),  gained  by 
the  Forest-Towns  (1315)  over  lipoid  of 
Austria,  gave  rise  to  the  perpetual  league 
of  Rrunnen,  on  December  9  of  the  same 
year,  to  which,  previous  to  1353,  Lucerne, 
Zurich,  Glarus,  Zug  and  Berne  had  ac- 
ceded. The  victories  of  Semnach  (Juljr 
9,  1386),  where  Arnold  Winkelried  sacri- 
ficed his  life,  and  of  N&fels  (April  9, 13^9), 
gave  them  an  uncertain  peace.  But  the 
warlike  spirit  of  the  people  fostered  a 
love  of  conquest  and  plund^^r;  mutual 
hatred  kindled  civil  wara  between  neigh- 
boring cantons;  foreign  powers  sought 
the  aid  of  the  confederates  in  their  con- 
tests. In  1424,  the  ]ieople  of  the  Grey 
League  established  their  independence, 
and  were  soon  after  joined  by  those'  of 
the  other  two  leagues.  fSee  Grisims,)  The 
emjieror  Frederic  III  tnen  called  a  I*  rench 
army  into  Switzerland  to  protect  his  fam- 
ily estates.  The  Swiss  made  a  second 
Thermopylee  of  the  church-yard  of  St 
Jacob  at  fiasle,  where  1600of  ihem  with- 
stood 20,000  French  under  the  dauphin 
Louis,  August  26, 1444.  They  next  jjro- 
voked  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy 
(q,  v.),  who  marched  into  their  country, 
but  was  defeated  at  Granson,  Murten,  or 
Morat  (q.  v.),  and  Nancy  (1477).  The 
confederates  themselves  aspired  to  con- 
quest, the  people  being  fired  by  the  desire 
of  plunder,  and  the  nobles  by  ambition 
of  glory.  In  1460,  they  wrested  Thurgau 
from  Austria ;  and  from  1436  to  1450,  Zu- 
rich, Schweitz  and  Glarus  contended  for 
Toggenburg,  till  Berne  decided  the  dis- 
pute in  favor  of  Schweitz.  The  confed- 
erated cantons  from  this  time  bore  the 
name  of  the  Swiss  confederacy  in  foreign 
coimtries.    In  1481,  Friburg  and  Soleura 
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entered  the  iconfederacjr.  The  emperor 
MaximUian  I  now  determined  to  force 
the  Swias  to  join  the  Suabian  lea^e,  and 
to  submit  to  the  court  of  the  imperial 
chamber.  But  they  suspected  Grermany 
on  account  of  Austria,  and  joined  the  Gri- 
sons.  Hence  arose  the  Suabian  war, 
which  was  concluded,  after  the  Swiss  had 
gained  six  victories  over  the  Germans,  by 
Sie  peace  of  Basle,  in  1499.  Basle  and 
Schaifhausen  (1501),  and  Appenzell 
(1513),  were  afterwards  admitted  into  the 
confederacy.  But  the  country  and  peo- 
ple were  disturbed  by  domesac  and  for- 
eign wars.  In  the  Milanese  war  of  1512, 
the  Swiss  conquered  the  Valteline  and 
Ohiavenna,  and  obtained  fit>m  Milan  the 
Italian  bailliages,  which  form  at  present 
the  canton  of  Tessin.  They  fought  on  a 
foreign  soil,  now  for,  now  against,  Milan ;  at 
one  time  for  France,  and  at  another  time 
acainst  her,  till  after  the  great  battle  of 
Marignano,ffained  by  Francis  I,  in  1515, 
they  concluded  a  perpetual  peace  with 
France,  at  Friburg,  m  1516,  which  was  fol- 
lowed, Id  1521,  by  the  first  formal  alliance 
with  that  kingdom.*  About  this  time  the 
work  of  reformation  began  in  Switzerland. 
Zuinglius  (q.  v.),  in  1518,  preached  against 
indulgences,  as  Luther  had  done  in  1517. 
£veu  as  early  as  1516»  he  had  attacked 
pilgrimages,  and  the  invocation  of  the 
virgin  Mary ;  and  in  1517,  with  the  knovd- 
edce  of  his  patron,  the  abbot  of  Einsie- 
deln,  several  nuns  abandoned  the  monas- 
tic life.  His  removal  fiiom  Einsiedeln  to 
Zfirich,  in  1518,  gave  him  courage  to 
speak  more  openly,  as  Luther  had,  mean- 
while, appeared  in  the  cause  of  reform. 
But  when  the  principles  of  the  reforma- 
tion were  diftiiised  through  Ziirich,  Berne, 
Schaffhausen,  Basle  (by  the  labors  of 
OScoIampadius),  St  Gall,  MCihlhausen 
and  Bienne,  religious  jealousy  separated 
the  reformed  and  the  Catholic  cantons. 
(See  Reformed  Church.)  In  Glarus,  Ap- 
penzell  and  the  Grisons,  the  people  were 
divided  between  the  two  confessions. 
Luzerne,  Uri,  Schweitz,  Underwalden, 
Zug,  Friburg  and  Soleure  adhered  to  the 
ancient  faith ;  as  did  likewise  the  Valais 
and  the  Italian  bailiwicks.  Fanaticism 
kindled  a  civil  war.  The  Schweitzers 
burnt  a  Protestant  preacher  of  Zimch. 
Two  Swiss  armies,  nearly  30,000  strong, 
awaited  the  signal  fi>r  civil  war,  when 
the  word  concord  was  pronounced,  and 
the  first  religious  peace  was  concluded  in 

*  From  Loaifl  XI  to  Louis  XV,  the  Swiss  fur- 
nished  for  the  French  service  1,110.798  men,  for 
which  France  paid  1,146,868,623  francs.  (See 
Ouards,) 


1529.  It  was  agreed  that  the  majority  of 
votes  in  the  communities  should  decide 
all  questions  relating  to  changes  of  fiiitfa. 
But  the  rapid  progress  of  the  reformation 
again  provoked  the  Catholic  cantons  to 
war ;  and  the  troops  of  Ziirich  were  routed 
at  Cappel  (1531),  where  Zuinglius  fell, 
and  at  the  mountain  of  Zug.  After  the 
second  public  peace,  the  Catholic  religion 
was  restored  in  Soleure  and  the  common 
provinces.  In  the  mean  time.  Savoy, 
which  had  long  possessed  episcopal  and 
seignieurial  rights  in  Geneva,  reduced  the 
city  to  entire  submiasioni  But  the  op- 
pressive manner  in  which  the  ducal  au- 
thoritv  was  exercised,  led  Geneva  (q  v.), 
in  1525,  to  join  Benie  and  Friburg.  The 
du ke  was  forced  to  yield.  Berne  ami  Gene- 
va ccncluded  the  perpetual  league  of  1531, 
and  Berne  gained  possession  of  the  Pays 
de  Vaud.  (q.  v.^  At  the  same  time,  the 
reformed  doctnnes  were  propagated  from 
Geneva  by  Calvin,  (q.  v.)  By  the  peace 
of  Lausanne,  in  1564,  Savoy  firet  re- 
nounced her  claims  upon  the  Pays  de 
Vaud,  and  was  thus  driven  from  Helveda, 
•as  Hapsburg  had  been  before.  About 
this  time  (1555),  Benie  and  Friburg  di- 
vided between  themselves  the  territories 
of  the  counts  of  Gniyere,  so  that,  in  all 
Helvetia,  no  great  fiimiiy  of  the  ancient 
nobles  retained  its  patrimonial  estates, 
except  that  of  Neuburg.  The  Swiss, 
however,  were  distracted  by  religious  and 
political  controversies.  Aristocracy  and 
democracy  struggled  for  the  superioritv, 
and  the  intrigues  of  Spain  filled  the  people 
of  the  ValteUne  (1617—21)  with  a  ^irit 
of  fanaticism.  In  foreign,  and  especially 
in  the  French  service,  uie  Svriss  adopted 
foreign  manners :  he  sold  his  blood  to 
foreign  masters ;  and  the  ancient  Swiss 
purity  and  simplicity  retired  to  the  re- 
mote valleys  of  the  higher  Alps.  At  the 
same  time,  the  connexion  of  the  confed- 
eracy with  the  German  empire  became 
less  and  less  close,  while  the  cantons  ob- 
tained the  confirmation  of  their  ri^ts 
from  the  emperor  Maximilian  11.  But 
the  influence  of  France  soon  liecame 
predominant,  and  Rome  swayed  the 
minds  of  its  adherents  by  means  of  Jesu- 
it colleges  at  Lucerne  and  Friburg  ;  and 
particularly  through  the  papal  nuncio  at 
Lucerne  (smce  1580).  In  the  thirty  yeara' 
vrar,  the  confederates  maintained  a  pni- 
dent  neutrality;  and,  by  the  peace  of 
Westphbiia  (1648),  the  complete  separa- 
tion of  Switzerland  from  the  German  em- 
pire was  at  lei^h  solemnly  acknowledg- 
ed. In  1663,  France  renewed  her  alG- 
ance  vrith  the  Swiss^  and  asserted  that 
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they  had  no  light  to  form  aUiances  with 
otho-  powers.  The  conquest  of  the 
Fnnche  Comt^  m  1674,  and  the  degeof 
Rheinfeld,  in  1678,  by  the  French,  to- 
cether  iviUi  the  erection  of  the  fortreaB  of 
Huningen  (q.  v.),  in  1679,  excited  the  ap- 
prehensions of  the  Swiss.  They,  how- 
ever, happily  maintained  their  neutrality, 
even  in  tne  war  of  the  Spanish  succes- 
sion (1701 — 14).  Durmg  the  persecution 
of  the  Protestants  in  France  (from  1685), 
to  whom  they  readily  gave  an  asylum 
and  pecuniary  aid,  they  paid  as  little  re- 
gard to  the  remonstrances  of  Louis,  who 
viewed  the  refbnners  as  rebels,  as  he  did 
to  the  intercession  of  the  Protestant  Swiss 
cantons  in  favor  of  their  brethren  in  the 
fidth.  The  Swiss  had  little  influence  in 
foreign  politics  dunng  the  eighteenth 
century ;  and,  until  towards  its  close,  they 
sufiered  little  from  foreign  interference. 
This  tranquillity,  which,  however,  was 
often  interrupted  by  internal  dissensions, 
was  alike  fitvorable  to  the  progress  of 
commerce,  agriculture  and  manumctures, 
and  to  the  aits  and  sciences.  In  almost 
evOT  department  of  human  knowledge, 
the  SwisB  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  both 
at  home  and  abroea,  acquired  distinguish- 
ed reputation,  as  the  names  of  Halier, 
Bonnet,  Bernoulli,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  Lava- 
ter,  Bodmer,  Breitinger,  Gessner,  Sulzer, 
Hirzel,  Fuseli,  Hotting^,  John  von  Mil- 
ler, Pestalozzi,  and  many  others,  bear  wit- 
nesBL  The  people  of  the  democratic  can- 
tons enjoyed  an  almost  unlimited  free- 
dom, ai^  took  a  large  share  in  the  affidrs 
of  government.  Those  places  which 
were  under  the  general  protection  of  the 
whole  confederacy,  were  not  burdened 
by  excesnve  taxes ;  they  enjoyed  a  high 
degree  of  civil  freedom,  and  numerous 
municipal  ridits.  The  larger  cantons,  as 
Berne  and  Zurich,  in  which  the  ^vem- 
ment  was  administered  by  the  capitals,  or 
by  a  body  of  the  citizens,  who  enjoyed 
many  peculiar  privileges,  were  also  m  a 
flounshing  condition.  There  were  no 
oppressive  taxes ;  but  almost  every  where 
the  government  was  conscientiously  con- 
ducted ;  the  administration  of  justice  was 
cheap  and  simple,  and  benevolent  insti- 
mtions  were  numerous.  Notwithstanding 
all  these  &vorabIe  circumstances,  inter- 
nal dissensions  still  continued,  and  new 
troubles  arose  in  1790,  which  shook  the 
political  fabric ;  blood  was  often  spilt,  and 
punishment  rendered  necessaiy.  Although 
Che  Swiss  had  at  first  firmly  mahitained 
their  neutrality  in  the  vrais  of  the  French 
revolution,  French  power  and  intrigue 
gradually  deprived  them  of  their  former 


constitution;  and,  after  incorporating  sev- 
eral portions  of  Switzeriand  with  the 
French  and  Cisalpine  republics,  the 
French  converted  the  Swiss  confederacy 
into  the  Helvetic  republic,  one  and  indi- 
visible, imder  an  executive  directory  of 
five  nersons.  The  legislative  power  was 
divided  between  a  senate  and  a  great 
council,  to  which  each  of  the  fourteen 
cantons  elected  tvirelve  members.  It  was 
in  vain  that  some  of  the  democratic  can- 
tons attempted  to  prevent  this  revolution. 
They  were  speedily  overpowered.  But 
the  oppressions  of  the  French ;  the  arbi- 
trary manner  in  which  they  disposed  of 
the  highest  offices ;  the  great  number  of 
weak  and  corrupt  men  who  were  raised 
to  power,— soon  made  the  new  officers 
contemptible.  Aloys  Reding,  a  roan  of 
enterpnsinff  spirit,  whose  family  was  cel- 
ebrated in  me  annals  of  his  country,  form- 
ed the  plan  of  overthrowing  the  central 
government  Underwalden,  Schweitz, 
Zfiricfa,  Glarus,  Appenzell  and  the  Gri- 
sons  voshed  to  restore  the  federal  consti- 
tution ;  and  Reding  imagined  that  Bona- 
parte himself,  who  hao  just  vrithdrawn 
the  French  troops  firom  Switzerland, 
would  favor  his  plan.  The  smaller  can- 
tons, in  their  diet  at  Schweitz  (August  0, 
1802),  declared  that  they  would  not  ac- 
cept the  constitution  which  had  been  forced 
upon  them,  and  that  they  preferred  a  fed- 
eral ^vemment.  The  consequence  was 
a  civil  war.  Zfirich  was  besieged  to  no 
purpose  by  the  troops  of  the  Helvetic  re- 
public, against  whom  its  gates  were  shut. 
Kodolph  von  Eriach  and  general  Auf  der 
Maur,  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents,  oc- 
cupied Berne  and  Friburg.  The  Helvetic 
government  retired  to  Lausanne.  Aloys 
Keding  now  summoned  a  general  assem- 
bly,'which  was  held  at  Schweitz,  Sept. 
2f  .  Three  days  afler,  the  first  consul  of 
France  ofiered  to  the  cantons  his  media- 
tion ;  but  the  small  cantons,  guided  by 
Aloys  Reding  and  Hirzel  of  Zdrich,  per- 
severed in  their  opposition.  Twelve 
thousand  French  troops  entered  Switzer- 
land, under  Ney,  and  the  diet  separated. 
Reding  and  Hirzel  wen^  imprisoned.  In 
December,  both  parties  sent  deputies  of 
the  eighteen  cantons  to  Paris,  to  whom 
Bonaparte  transmitted,  by  Barth^]6my, 
Foudi^  and  Roderer,  the  act  of  media- 
tion of  Feb.  19, 1803,  restoring  the  can- 
tonal system,  but  grantuig  freedom  to  the 
former  subjects  of  the  cantons.  The 
cantons  were  now  nineteen  in  number — 
Aarg^u,  Appenzell,  Basle,  Berne,  Fri- 
burg, Glarus,  Grisons,  Lucerne,  St.  Gal), 
Schaflfhausen,  Schweitz,  Soleure,  Tessio, 
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Thurgau,  Underwalden,  Uri,  Pays  de 
Vaud,  Zug,  and  Z£uTch.  The  republic 
of  Valaia  was  cbaiiged,  by  a  decree  of  Na- 
poleon, in  1810,  into  a  French  depart- 
ment ;  and  as  early  as  1806,  he  granted 
Neufchatel  (which  bad  been  ceded  to 
him  by  Prussia,  but  which  waa  under  the 
protection  of  Switzerland)  to  general  Ber- 
thier,  as  a  sovereign  principality.  Napo* 
leon  assumed  the  title  of  ^  mediator  of 
Switzerland  f  and  the  military  service  re- 
quired of  the  Swiss  became  more  and 
more  oppressive.  It  was  only  by  great 
firmness  and  the  sacrifice  of  immense 
sums  of  money,  that  most  of  the  cantonal 
governments  could  avert  greater  oppres- 
sion :  they  were  obliged  to  adopt  the  con- 
tinental system  ;  and  the  canton  of  Tes- 
sin  was  long  garrisoned  by  French  troops. 
In  1813,  when  the  theatre  of  war  ap- 
proached Switzerland,  France  permitted 
the  Swiss  to  maintain  their  neutrality; 
but  the  allies  expressed  themselves  am- 
biguously, and  large  armies  were  soon 
marched  through  the  country  in  various 
directions  to  France.  Their  arrival  ex- 
cited a  fermentation  in  many  quarters. 
The  act  of  mediation  was  annulled,  Dec. 
29,  181:1,  at  Zurich,  and  several  cantons, 
of  which  Berne  (1814)  was  the  first,  la- 
bored to  revive  their  old  coustitiitious. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  allied  mon- 
archs,  the  cantons  were  finally  prevailed 
on  to  assemble  a  general  council ;  but 
revolutions  and  counter-revolutions  agi- 
tated several  of  the  cantons.  Some  of 
them  were  in  arms  against  each  other ; 
others  enjoyed  a  happy  tranquillity,  and 
the  respect  of  the  foreigti  powers.  All, 
meanwiiile,  were  engaged  in  settling  dieir 
constitutions.  The  old  cantons  adhered 
more  or  less  closely  to  their  former  fitimes 
of  government,  and  the  new  cantons  en- 
deavored to  give  to  those  which  they 
adopted  more  stability.  A  diet  was  at 
length  assembled  at  Zurich,  and  new 
articles  of  confederation  were  agree<]  upon 
by  nineteen  cantons,  Sept.  18, 1814.  They 
resembled  the  ol^d  federal  pact  in  many 
respects.  This  confederacy  was  acknowl- 
edged by  the  congrf^ss  of  Vienna.  Tlie 
bishopric  of  Basle,  with  Bienne,  was  given 
to  the  canton  of  Berne,  excepting  the 
district  of  Birseck,  which  fell  to  Basle, 
and  a  small  portion,  which  fell  to  Neuf- 
cliatel.  The  former  relations  of  the  latter 
place  to  Pnissia  were  resrored,  and,  with 
Geneva  and  the  Valais,  it  joined  the  con- 
federacy of  the  Swiss  cajitous,  making 
their  number  twenty-two.  Aug.  7, 181^ 
the  compact  of  Zurich  was  publicly  and 
solemnly  adopted,  after  the  deputies  of 


the  confederacy  at  Vienna  had  given  in 
their  accession  to  the  acts  of  the  congress 
of  Vienna,  so  iar  as  they  related  to  Switz- 
erland (74—84,  and  91—95).  Nov.  20, 
1815,  the  eight  powers,  Austria,  Russia, 
.  France,  England,  Prussia,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal and  Sweden,  proclaimed,  by  a  sepa- 
rate act,  the  perpetual  neutrality  of  Switz- 
erland, and  the  inviolability  of  its  soiL 
Soon  after,  Switzerland  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  holy  alliance.  But  the  political 
state  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  as  settled  bj 
the  congress  of  Vienna,  and  jealously 
watched  by  the  holy  alliance,  gave  rise  to 
much  disaffection  in  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  Though  republics  in  name, 
notlnng  could  be  less  republican  than  ma- 
ny of  their  laws  and  customs:  privileges 
of  orders,  of  corporations,  of  locsilities^  and 
of  family,  interfered  with  the  equal  rights 
of  the  majority  of  the  citizens.  The  fed- 
eral diet  was  overawed  by  the  holy  alli- 
ance, and  oppressed,  in  tuni,  the  cantons ; 
the  chief  towns  t}Taimised  over  the  coun- 
try districts,  and  a  few  trades  or  families 
tyraimised  over  the  towns.  Refugees  for 
political  offences  from  the  neighboring 
states  were  refused  an  asylum,  and  the 
press  was  shackled  by  the  diet,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  voice  of  the  nation,  and  in 
com{)liance  with  the  requests  of  the  great 
powers.  In  the  democratic  cantons,  in 
which  the  people  were  not  oppressed  by 
their  cantonal  authorities,  they  were 
often  disgusted  with  these  servile  com- 
pliances of  the  diet ;  but  in  the  aristocrat- 
ical  cantons,  in  which  almost  all  the  au- 
tliority  was  in  the  hands  of  some  i>atrician 
families,  or  the  corrK>rations  of  the  trades, 
it  was  often  abused  to  oppress  the  mass 
of  the  people.  This  was  particularly  the 
case  in  Berne,  Basle,  Friburg,  Lucerne, 
Zurich,  Schafi'liausen  and  Soleure.  Still 
a  third  class  of  cantons  was  composed  of 
the  new  members  of  tlie  contedenicy, 
professedly  organized  on  jwpular  repre- 
sentative principles,  but  in  which,  in  1815, 
the  elections  were  so  arrangC4^1,  that  the 
whole  power,  in  fact,  was  poijSL'ssed  by  a 
small  executive  council.  In  this  state  of 
things,  the  general  demand  for  reform,  in 
the  electoral  assenihlies  of  Tessin  (one  of 
the  new  cantons),  compelled  the  council 
(June,  18:30 1  to  yield  to  the  public  voice, 
and  establish  a  system  of  direct  elections 
and  of  publicity  of  proceedings  in  the 
great  council,  atid  to  giiarantce  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  and  the  inviolability  of  per- 
sons, as  parts  of  the  constitution.  This 
event,  and  the  French  revolution  of  July, 
1830,  set  the  example  for  general  risings 
in  various  parts  of  the  coimtry.    In  the 
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new  cantono,  the  popular  demands  were 
goieraUy  eo  readily  complied  with  ae  to 
prevent  any  serious  disturbances,  and  the 
democratic  cantons  took  hardly  any  part 
in  the  trouUes ;  but  in  the  old  aristo- 
cratic cantons,  the  opposition  was  stronger 
and  more  syttematic.  Still,  as  many  of 
the  towns  people  were  feyorable  to  more 
popular  institutions,  the  governments,  even 
in  these  cantons,  generally  yielded,  with 
little  opposition,  to  the  wishes  of  the  citi- 
zens; and  in  Fhlmrg,  Berne,  Lucerne, 
Soleure,  Schaffhausen,  the  revision  of 
the  constitution,  the  abolition  of  privilep^es, 
the  extension  of  the  rijrht  or  election, 
abolition  of  censorship  of  the  press,  &c^ 
were  amone  the  concessions  to  popu- 
lar rights.  In  Basle  alone,  where  the 
peasantiy  are  more  ignorant  and  rude 
than  in  the  other  cantons,  the  insursents 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  concessions ; 
and  a  second  insurrecdon,  in  the  summer 
of  1831,  was  not  put  down  without  blood- 
shed. The  ordinary  session  of  the  diet 
took  place  at  Lucerne,  July  4, 1831,  and 
the  common  concerns  of  the  confederacy, 
both  in  its  foreign  and  domestic  relations, 
were  found  to  be  in  a  sutis&ctory  condi- 
tion. But  towards  the  close  of  1831,  the 
canton  of  Neufchatet  (c^.  v.)  was  disturbed 
by  risings  of  some  portions  of  the  popula- 
Qon,  who  renounced  the  authority  of 
Prussia,  and  demanded  a  new  constitu- 
tion. The  insiuvents  were  put  down; 
and  the  country  has  since  been  tranquil. 
Switzerland,  the  most  elevated  country 
in  Europe,  cooeists  chiefly  of  mountains, 
hing  near  together,  or  piled  one  upon 
anomer,  widi  narrow  valleys  between 
them.  Xbe  highest  mountains  (amonff 
which  are  St.  Gothard,  in  the  canton  of 
Uri,  and  the  Finsteraarhom,in  the  canton 
of  Berne,  14,100  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea)  are  found  in  Uri,  Berne,  Un- 
derwalden  and  Grisons.  Of  about  sixty 
Svriss  mountains  which  have  been  meas- 
ured, the  highest  is  Monte  Rosa  (q.  v.), 
15,535  feet  high;  the  lowest,  Cholet,  is 
3000  feet  high.  (See  Alps.)  The  lowest 
region  of  the  productive  mountains  is 
covered  with  thick  forests  and  rich  mead- 
ows; the  middle  consists  of  hills  and 
narrow  passes,  containinff  pastures;  the 
third  region  is  composed  of  sharp  and 
almost  inaccessible  rocks,  either  wholly 
bare,  vntliout  earth  or  grass,  or  covered 
with  perpetual  ice  and  snow.  The  mid- 
dle regions  are  inhabited  in  summer  by 
botismen,  who  find  |pood  pasturage  for 
their  catde,  and  obtain  excellent  water 
from  tlie  mountain  springs  and  streams. 
Hie  herdsmen  give  an  account  of  the 
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milk,  butter  and  cheeee,  to  the  owners  of 
the  cattle,  or  nay  them  a  stipalaied  portion 
of  the  proceeas.  (Seefibm.)  Thegiaciers 
(q.  v.l  more  than  400  in  number,  are  either 
the  barren  parts  of  the  mountains,  or 
heights  which  consist  only  of  snow  and 
ice.  These  icy  mountains  begin  in  the 
canton  of  Glarus,  and  extend  to  the  Ori- 
sons, thence  to  the  canton  of  Uri,  and, 
finally,  down  to  Berne.  The  glaciers  are 
produced  by  rocky  valleys,  whose  de- 
clivities are  too  sinaU  to  admit  of  the 
ready  descent  of  the  water  of  the  melted 
snow  and  ice,  so  that  they  are  gradually 
filled  up  by  vast  masses  of  snow  and  ice, 
which  accumulate  in  them.  The  con- 
tinual alternation  of  hill  and  valley  af- 
fords the  most  striking  natural  scenes  in 
every  part  of  Switzeriand.  In  some 
places,  within  a  short  distance,  one  may 
see  at  the  same  time  all  the  seasons  of 
the  year ;  and  it  is  often  possible  to  stand 
between  spring  and  summer,  so  as  to  col- 
lect snow  with  one  hand,  and  to  pluck 
flowers  fix>m  the  soil  with  the  other. 
Every  mountain  has  its  waterfiUls ;  and, 
as  their  sources  are  sometimes  lost  in  the 
clouds,  the  cataracts  seem  to  descend 
fix>m  the  skies.  Switzerland  abounds  in 
lakes  and  rivers,  the  fisheries  of  which 
are  valuable,  and  which  serve  to  embellish 
the  landscape.  But  none  of  the  streams 
are  navigable.  The  lake  of  Ziirich,  one 
of  the  largest  in  Switzeriand,  is  twenty- 
five  miles  in  length  by  three  in  breadth. 
The  kke  of  Geneva  is  about  fifty  miles 
long  and  eight  to  ten  wide.  The  lake  of 
Neufchatel,  twenty-eight  by  six,  and  the 
lake  of  Lucerne  or  the  Viei'waldtst&dter- 
see,  twenty-five  miles  long,  and,  where 
widest,  as  many  broad,  are  celebrated  ft>r 
their  beautiftif  environs.  The  larcest 
rivers  are  the  Rhine,  the  Reuss  or  Russ, 
the  Rhone,  and  the  Tessino  or  Ticino. 
The  Rhine  is  remarkable  for  its  fidls,  and 
the  Reuss  for  a  bridge,  called  the  Devil's 
bridge,  which  leads  over  it  in  the  canton 
of  IJri.  It  connects  two  mountains,  be- 
tween which  the  water  rolls  at  the  depth 
of  seventy-five  feet  below  it  There  are 
springs  of  excellent  vmter  amonethe  hills, 
vridi  warm  and  cold  baths,  ana  mineral 
springs.  In  Thurgau,  a  part  of  Ziirich, 
Basle,  Schaflliausen,  Berne,  Soleure  and 
Friburg,  every  thing  is  diflferent;  for,  al- 
though there  are  some  mountains,  yet 
this  part  of  Switzerland  is  more  level ; 
there  are  here  no  Alps,  no  cataracts,  few 
trees,  .and,  in  summer,  neither  ice  nor 
snow.  In  general,  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains almost  every  where  is  covered  with 
fiums,  meadows,  vineyards  and  trees ;  and 
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even  anudst  the  roeks,  there  are  nutne- 
roiu  cultivated  patches.  Switzerland  is 
rich  in  minerals,  especially  lime  and  clays, 
slate,  black,  gray  and  dark-red  marble, 
porphyry  and  alabaster  (especially  in  Va- 
lais) ;  also  quartz,  crystals  (weighing  some- 
times 7 — 8  cwL^  peat,  coal,  £c  Silver, 
copper  and  iron  ore  likewise  occur.  Gold 
dust  is  found  in  the  rivers.  The  flora 
of  Switzerland  is  peculiariy  rich.  The 
cultivation  of  the  vine  is  carried  to  a  great 
extent,  and  a  considerable  trade  is  carried 
on  with  France,  Holland,  England  and 
Suabia.  Fruits  are  abundant,  but  com  is 
not  produced  in  great  quantities,  owing 
partiy  to  the  great  numbers  of  catde 
which  are  raised  here.  The  breeding  of 
catde  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  in- 
habitants, for  which  tne  rich  pastures  of 
the  valleys  and  hills  afford  great  advan- 
tages. The  Swiss  cheeses  are  imported 
in  great  numbers  into  Germany,  France 
and  Italy.  Of  the  wild  animals,  the  most 
important  is  the  chamois  (q.  v.| ;  the  ibex, 
the  marmot,  and  the  lammar^nar,  or  vul- 
ture of  the  Alps,  are  also  found.  As  to 
manufactures,  those  of  linen,  cotton,  and, 
of  late  years,  silk,  are  the  most  important 
The  Swiss  confederacy,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  federal  compact  between  the 
twenty-two  cantons  (Ziirich,  Aug.7, 1815), 
is  a  federative  state  of  twenty-two  repul>- 
lics,  who  conduct  their  domestic  concerns 
wholly  independently  of  one  another. 
Appenzell  and  Underwalden,  however, 
consist  of  two  distinct  parts ;  and,  in  1832, 
Basle  was  also  divided  into  two  Rhodes. 
The  confederacy,  as  its  limits  were  deter- 
>  mined  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  (art 
74 — 84),  contains  an  area  of  18/190  square 
miles,  or,  according  to  some,  of  14,7^, 
with  a  population,  in  1827,  of  2,037,030 
persons.  Among  them  are  1,217,310  Prot- 
estants fmostiy  Calvinists),  817,110  Cath- 
olics, 900  Anabaptists,  1810  Jews,  in  92 
cities,  100  market  towns,  7400  villages 
and  hamlets.  The  size  and  populauon 
of  the  cfuitons  are  as  follows : — 

CantoM.  Sq.  miles.    Population. 

Ziirich, 953  224,150 

Berne, 3665  356,710 

Lucerne, 762  105,600 

Uri, 508  13,930 

Schweitz, 466  36,040 

Underwalden, 258  23,150 

Glarus, 460  28,000 

Zug, 116  14,710 

Fnburg, 487  67,814 

Soleure, 487  54,380 

Basle, 275  55,330 

Schaffhausen,  ....  169  28,050 

Appenzell, 222  57^510 


St  Gall,    847  ]57,f00 

Grisons, 2966  98,090 

Aargau, 762  152,900 

Thurgau, 349  89,845 

Tessin, 1133  103,950 

Pays  de  Vaud, 1483  178,880 

Vjaia, 1949  77,570 

Neufchatel, 296  56,640 

Geneva, 95  53^60 

Ck>nsequentiy  Geneva  is  the  most  popu- 
lous; next  comes  AppenzeU;  the  least 
populous  cantons  are  the  Grisons,  Uri  and 
Valais.  The  German  language  is  com- 
mon to  nearly  the  whole  country,  Mrith 
the  exceotion  of  the  Pays  de  ^^ud,  Ge- 
neva and  Neufchatel,  and  a  part  of  the 
cantons  of  Valais  and  Fnburg,  where  the 
French  prevails.  Italian  is  spoken  only 
in  a  part  of  the  Grisons  and  in  Tessin  ; 
Romanish  at  the  sources  of  the  Rhine 
and  Ladin,  on  the  Inn.  The  Germans 
are  1,428,671 ;  French,  438,489 ;  Italians, 
119,970,  and  those  who  speak  the  Ladin 
and  Romanish  languages,  48,090.  The 
prevailing  religion  is,  in  some  of  the  can- 
tons. Catholic ;  in  others,  Calvinism ;  and 
in  others,  mixed.  There  are  120  monas- 
teries, of  which  Tessin  has  the  most  (18) ; 
59  for  monks,  and  61  for  nuns ;  among 
them  are  seven  Capuchin  houses.  In 
1815,  Switzerland  contained  all  that  had 
previously  belonged  to  it,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  MGhlhausen  and  the  Valteline. 
Frickthal,  with  the  cities  of  Lauffenhur^ 
and  Rheinfelden,  which  belonged  to  Aus- 
tria, were  annexed  to  the  canton  of  Aargau. 
Gersau  (for  500  years  a  free  state,  and  the 
smallest  in  Europe,  with  1294  citizens, 
mostlv  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
silk),  by  an  act  of  the  conffress  of  Vienna 
.and  the  decision  of  the  diet,  was  again 
made  a  part  of  the  canton  of  Schweitz. 
In  1815,  France  ceded  some  places  in 
Gex,  and  the  king  of  Sardinia  the  city  of^ 
Carrouge,  with  some  villages  on  the  lefl 
shore  of  the  lake  and  or.  the  Rhone,  to 
Geneva.  The  fortress  of  Huningen,  in 
AJsace,  opposite  to  Basle,  has  been  de- 
molished. The  castie  and  lordship  of 
Rh&zins,  above  Coire,  on  the  Rliine,  in 
the  Grey  League,  which  formerly  belong- 
ed to  Austria,  were  ceded  to  the  Grisons 
by  an  act  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  Jan. 
19, 1819.  The  diet,  which  is  composed 
of  the  representatives  of  the  cantons,  and 
which  manages  such  affiurs  of  the  con- 
federacy as  are  committed  to  it  by  the 
sovereign  cantons  (such  as  the  declaring 
of  war  and  makinj[  of  peace,  the  con- 
cluding of  commercial  and  other  treaties 
with  foreign  states  the  regulation  of  the 
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ftdend  amy,  &cA  is  held  every  two  years, 
ahemately  at  Zfinch^  Berne  and  Lucerne, 
which  are  caUed  the  directing  cantons 
{vonrUy  The  SckuUKeUB,  or  governor  of 
the  directing  canton  in  which  the  session 
is  held,  then  takes  the  name  of  Landam- 
numn  of  Switzerland.  Each  canton  has  one 
vote  in  the  diet  Military  capitulations,  and 
treaties  on  subjects  of  police  and  eco- 
nomical regulation,  may  oe  entered  into 
by  the  separate  cantons  with  foreign 
states;  but  not  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  diet  The  revenue  of  the  confed- 
eracy, ariflinff  from  the  contingents  of  the 
cantons,  is  about  2,000,000  dollars.  The 
pubhc  debt,  fixed  by  the  consress  of  Vi- 
enna, in  1814,  at  3,118,330  Swiss  francs, 
has  been  cancelled  by  the  interest  accru- 
ing, from  1798  to  1814,  on  the  capital 
( j^00,000  steriing,  and  £100,000  sterling) 
invested  by  the  cantons  of  Berne  and 
Zfirich  in  the  bank  of  England.  The 
property  of  this  sum  is,  however,  reserved 
to  the  two  cantons,  and  also  the  interest 
accruing  since  1815.  The  federal  army 
was  fixed  (Auff.  5, 1816)  at  67,516  men, 
of  which  half  is  a  reserve.  In  1819,  an 
artifleiy  school,  or  scientific  and  practical 
miiitaiy  academy,  was  established  at 
Thun,  by  the  confederacy ;  and,  in  1820, 
the  first  camp  for  military  practice  vrm 
held  at  Wohlen.  Elach  canton  is  govern- 
ed by  its  own  laws,  and  the  government 
is  administered  b^  a  great  council,  which 
holds  the  l^psiative  power,  and  the  small 
cooncil,  which  holds  the  executive,  or  hy 
the  Lande9gememde  (or  general  assembly 
of  dtizensl  and  the  Lemdrath  (an  execu- 
tive council).  In  Uri,  SchvFeitz,  Under- 
waJden,  Zug,  61anis,*Schafirhausen,  Ap- 
penzell  (Inner  and  Outer  Rhodes),  St 
Gall,  Grisons,  Aaraau,  Thurgau,  Ticmo, 
Pays  de  Vaud,  Valais  and  Geneva,  the 
constitutions  are  democrat^  ;  in  the  re- 
maining cantons,  they  are  of  a  mixed 
aristocratic  and  democratic  character. 
Neufchatel  has  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment, with  estates.  The  literature  of 
Switzeriand  is  a  branch  of  the  German ; 
that  of  Geneva,  the  Pays  de  Vaud  and 
Neufchatel,  of  the  French.  There  is  a 
university  at  Basle,  and  the  academies 
of  Berne  and  Z<irich  have  scientific  col- 
lectioDB.  At  Lucerne,  Winterthur,  Zop- 
fingen,  and  other  cities,  there  are  libraries, 
and  cabinets  of  natural  and  artificial  cu- 
riosities. Several  learned  societies,  par- 
ticttlariv  those  fin*  natural  history,  are  dis- 
tinguished for  activity  and  zeal.  The 
echook  of  Pestalozzi  (q.  v.)  at  Yverdun, 
and  the  agricultural  institute  of  Fellen- 
berg  fq.  v.)  at   HoAry^l,  are  celebrated. 


In  1834  appeared  at  Zfirich  KrUUehe  An- 
2eigtn  dtr  Schwevxrischtn  LUeratw  (Criti- 
calNotices  of  Swiss  Literature),  containmg 
a  notice  of  the  best  woiks  pnnted  in  and 
concerning  Switzerland,  and  of  the  la- 
bors of  Swiss  literati  abroad.  The  histo- 
ry of  Switzerland  by  John  von  Mfilknr 
(q.  V.)  is  a  classical  work :  it  has  been  con- 
tinued by  Glutz-Blotzheim  to  the  per- 
petual peace  with  France  in  1516.  His 
valuable  labore  were  interrupted  by  an 
early  death.  Baltha8ar^i  Mdottia^  oder 
DefikwHrdigkeitm  fir  die  23  F\reuiaaim 
dtr  Schweizerischm  EidreitoueMchefi 
I  Helvetia,  or  Memoirs  of  me  22  Repub 
lies  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy,  1st  vol., 
Zflrich,  1823]^  may  be  joined  with  it 
Zschokke's  History  of  the  Swiss  Nation 

el  German,  Aarau,  1822;  French  bv 
onnier)  is  a  masterly  work.  Lardner% 
Cabinet  Cyclopiedia  contains  a  short  his- 
tory of  Switzerland.  Raoul-Rochette^ 
Hutoirt  de  la  RhduHon  HelvHique  de 
1798-^1803  (Paris,  1823)  is  less  accurate 
and  impartial  than  Zschokke's  Historical 
Memoirs  of  the  Helvetic  Revolution.  On 
the  ancient  history  of  the  country,  see 
Haller's  Historical  and  Topographical  Ac- 
count of  Helvetia  under  rhe  Romans  (2 
vols.,  3d  edit,  Berne,  18181  On  Swiss 
public  law,  Usteri's  Manual  is  valuable 
(2d  edit.,  Aarau,  1821);  also  the  Hel- 
vetic Almanac,  and  Picot's  Skctistupte  de 
la  Suiase  (Geneva,  1819).  Lutz's  Com- 
plete Description  of  Switzerland  (in  Ger- 
man, dphabeiically  arranged,  2d  edit,  Aa- 
rau, 1827,  3  vols.),  is  a  vaJuable  woik. 
(See  the  separate  articles,  Bade^  Beme^ 
Oenevoy  Lujcemt^  JVeif/cAotel,  Ckaux  de 
IhndBj  Zurich,  &c) 

Traoela  in  Smbxriand,  This  beau- 
tiful country  is  so  much  visited,  that  it 
may,  nerhaps,  be  acceptable  to  our  read- 
era  to  have  a  few  of  the  best  guide-books 
pointed  out,  and  a  few  directions  given 
for  the  traveller.  Ebel's  Guide  to  the 
most  useful  and  pleasant  Way  of  Travel- 
ling in  Switzerland  (3d  ed.,  Ziirich,  1810, 
4  vols.,  in  German)  is  the  best  companion. 
It  embraces  all  Switzerland.  The  abridg- 
ments which  have  appeared  in  Geneva 
and  Paris  are  not  satisfactonr.  Reichard's 
Guide  des  Vouageure  en  Raiie  et  en  Suiue 
(Weimar,  1819) ;  also  Giutz-Blotzheim's 
Manual  for  Travellere  in  Switzerland  (in 
German,  5th  ed.,  Ztirich,  1823) ;  the  JV'ou^ 
veau  Chdde  des  Veyoftevre  done  Us  XXII 
CanUms  Suisses,  traduiU  <f  tin  Manuscrit 
Menumd  du  Prqfesseur  H.  par  R,  W.; 
and  SJmond's  Tour  in  Switzerland  (Bos- 
ton, 1822),  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 
Coxe's  Travels  describes  the  state  of 
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tbe  coujttfy  befiwe  the  Fieach  reTolutioD. 
Tlie  late  numben  of  the  Helvetic  Akna- 
nac  affoid  an  accurate  view  of  the  atatis- 
tica  of  the  different  caotona.  0£  works 
relating  to  particular  parta  of  S  witzeriand, 
the  beat  aie  Ebel's  Deacription  of  the 
Mountaineem  of  Switzerland  (T(ib^ 
1798—1808,  2  Yob.),  and,  above  aU, 
Travela  in  the  Beraeae  Oberland,  by  J. 
R.  Wyas  (Beine,  1816, 2  vols.),  with  ex- 
cellent mapa.  The  aame  region  ia  de- 
acribad  in  Vavage  piUorttqw  (POheriandj 
aeeampofni  it  ^TaHces  hiiUniqtus  et  Uh 
pogrt^ltkiqius  (Paria  and  Straaburg,  1812). 
Or  the  mapa  of  all  Switzerland,  that  pub- 
lished by  Keller  and  Scheuermann  (Zu- 
rich, 1615  and  1819)  is  particularly  worthy 
c^  attention.  The  great  atlas  of  Weiss 
embracea  only  a  part  of  Switzerland.  For 
the  use  of  naturuista,  we  mention  Mrnm- 
d  <PHeHfori$er  en  Suitae  et  en  VakuSy  ri- 
dkgi  $don  U  l^sthne  de  LmrU  (Winter- 
tbur,  1811 1 ;  andPr^cu  cTun  Voyage  bo- 
tanique  /aU  en  1811  par  VUlar9j  iMuth  el 
J^esOer  (Paiis,  1812).---For  travelling  in 
Switzerland,  the  months  of  July,  August 
and  S^itember  afford  the  moat  settled 
weather.  The  most  delightful  season  is 
in  September,  and  often  even  in  October, 
when  the  shores  of  the  lakes  of  Geneva, 
Neufehateland  Bienne,and  the  chamiing 
aoenea  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  enchant  the 
visitor.  The  bejpnning  of  summer,  and 
even  the  close  ofspring,  are  often  equally 
favorable.  The  Alpine  meadows,  which 
are  then  decked  with  the  most  beautiftil 
and  rarest  flowers,  delight  the  eye,  and 
afibrd  rich  stores  to  the  botanist.  The 
curious  atmospheric  phenomena,  which 
are  frequentiy  aeen,  and  on  elevated 
mountains,  even  below  the  spectator,  af- 
ft»rd  a  new  and  aublime  apectacle.  The 
mild  warmth,  and  the  long  days,  render 
travelling,  at  this  period,  peculiariy  pleas- 
ant. May,  however,  is  commonly  more 
beautiful  than  June,  which  is  often  rainv. 
Most  travelien  devote  only  six  oreignt 
weeks  to  visiting  Switzeriand,  and  limit 
themaelves  to  the  most  interesting  parts. 
With  a  proper  and  aystematic  plan,  one 
can  travel  through  all  the  cantons  in 
three  and  a  half  months,  if  he  proceeds 
mostly  on  foot,  and  remains  in  every  place 
only  as  long  aa  is  necessary  to  view  all  its 
cunoaitiee;  but,  owing  to  the  freauent 
changea  of  weather,  it  is  impossible  to 
reckon  upon  three  weeks  in  succession 
dry  and  warm :  as  much  as  fourteen  days, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  allowed  out  of  the 
thrse  and  a  ludf  months  for  obstructions 
firom  rain  or  storms.  There  are  no  proper 
extra  posts  in  Switzerland,  though  persons 


travelUng  in  their  own  coaches  may  pro- 
cure a  change  of  horses.  There  axe 
good  regular  coaches,  however.  Most 
travellers  who  airive  at  the  frontier 
places  in  the  ooat-coaches,  or  in  their 
own  carriages,  hire  the  horaes  and  car- 
riages which  are  always  in  readinaas  in 
the  towns.  The  prices  at  which  hones 
and  mules  are  let,  are  high.  The  hoiaea 
and  mules  are  so  used  to  the  steep  and 
rocky  mountain  roads,  that,  even  on  the 
brink  of  a  deep  precmice,  the  traveller 
feels  himself  pmectly  safe.  Those 
ahould  be  chosen,  however,  which  have 
been  used  to  carry,  and  not  to  draw.  Roads 
lead  over  the  Cenis,  the  Siraplon  (q.  v.), 
and,  since  1818,  over  the  Splugen.  The 
road  over  the  Stmpk>n  may  well  be  com 
pared  with  the  proudest  vixyrks  of  the  an- 
cient Romans.  (See  Alps,  Boadt  aoor,) 
Over  the  other  summits,  no  one  can  trav- 
el, except  on  foot,  or,  perhapa,  part  of  the 
way  on  horseback.  In  the  valley  of 
Chamouni,  and  in  Grindelwald,  there  are 
very  low  and  small  four-wheeled  car- 
riages, which  are  extremely  inconvenient 
It  IS  possible  to  travel  in  these  a  part  of 
the  way,  also,  over  the  great  mountain  of 
St  Bernard.  On  account  of  the  sud- 
den changes  of  weather  and  the  cold  air 
on  the  mountams,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
provided  with  warm  clothing,  liie  trav- 
eller, on  excursions,  should  wear  a  light 
and  easy  dress,  with  half-boots,  or,  what 
is  still  better,  shoes  with  gaiters,  ftstoned 
tight  about  the  feet  to  prevent  gravel  from 

O'  :  in.  A  traveller  should  provide 
f  with  two  pairs  of  shoes,  very 
strong,  with  thick  heels  and  large-headed 
nails,  to  be  worn  over  stony  passes,  in  wet 
weather,  and  on  glacieis  ;  and  widi  light 
ones  for  the  aoaooth  plaina  Experienced 
travellers  disapprove  of  the  common  irons 
fastened  to  the  shoes.  The  Alpine  shoes, 
invented  by  Pictet,  are  very  good.  The 
soles  are  at  least  six  lines  in  thickneaa, 
with  a  strong  but  pliable  upper  leather, 
covering  the  whole  foot,  and  with  a  cov- 
ering of  leather  rising  about  one  and  a 
half  inches  above  the  sole,  to  secure  the 
foot  from  any  blow.  Large  steel  nails,  or 
rather  screws,  with  heads  somewhat  more 
than  four  lines  wide,  which  resemble  a 
truncated  four-sided  pyramid,  are  insert- 
ed in  the  soles  and  heels,  about  aeven  in 
the  former  and  five  in  the  latter.  In  the 
intervals  between  the  steel  nails,  common 
nails  are  driven  in  so  that  the  heads  touch 
one  another.  With  this  durable  and  not 
heavy  shoe,  one  may  walk  safely  over  the 
naked  granite,  over  ice  and  smooth  grass. 
A  staff,  pointed  with  iron,  is  indiHpenwahls, 
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In  warm  breather,  a  straw  hat  is  prefera* 
b2e  to  a  fek  one.  A  cloak,  of  oiled  taffeta 
or  oiled  linen,  to  keep  off  the  rain,  is  veiy 
convenient  and  wann,  and,  for  this  reason, 
a  good  protection  on  the  high  mountains 
or  in  apiercing  wind.  The  traveUer  should 
abo  take  a  flannel  shirt,  the  best  protection 
&|ninst  sudden  colds,  light  woollen  pan- 
ttdoons,  and  a  great  coat  of  liffht  cloth ; 
also  a  covered  flask  for  cherry  brandy  to 
bathe  die  tired  limbs.  The  best  comes 
from  Grindehrald.  To  the  mineralogist, 
the  apron  of  thin  leather,  invented  by 
Pictet,  deserves  to  be  recommended.  It  is 
never  well  for  one  to  travel  on  the  moun- 
tains alone,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  in  com- 
pany with  more  than  three  or  four  persona, 
because  of  the  scanty  accommodations  or 
the  inns  in  the  small  places.  A  guide 
should  always  be  procured ;  and  veiy  in- 
telligent ones  are  easily  to  be  met  with. 
If  a  person  is  not  used  to  walking,  he 
should  begin  with  short  journeys  every 
day ;  but  walking  in  Switzerland,  even 
for  females,  is  not  so  difficult  as  is  com- 
monly supposed.  The  mountains  should 
be  ascended,  where- it  is  possible,  on  the 
western  side.  The  best  descent  is  on  the 
eastern  declivides.  It  is  unsafe  to  travel 
on  the  high  moimtains  in  spring  until 
after  the  avalanches  have  roU^  down  the 
sides.  After  a  long  and  violent  rain,  a 
person  shoukl  wait  two  days  before  trav- 
eishig  the  hi^  vAlleys  among  the  rocks, 
where  pieces  are  liable  to  fS\  from  the 
ades  at  such  seasons.  In  snowy  vales 
and  amon^  the  ^aciers,  it  is  weQ  to  cover 
the  face  with  a  green  or  daiic  gauze.  Vol- 
atiie  alkali,  diluted  with  water,  mitigates 
the  bnming  nains  in  the  face,  caused  by 
the  bright  renection  of  the  sun's  rays  from 
the  fields  of  snow  and  the  glaciers.  One 
should  never  travel  over  the  elaciers  afler 
a  fresh  &11  of  snow  (which  sometimes 
happens  even  in  the  summer  months), 
particularly  at  mid-day;  for  a  travel- 
ler mij^t  then  very  easily  break  through 
the  son  mass.  To  these  rules  the  travel- 
ler win  easily  add  such  as  his  own  expe- 
rience may  su  ggest  Many  cirenmstances 
combine  to  inuie  travelling  in  Switzer- 
land more  expensive  than  in  the  adjacent 
countries.  But  few  of  the  cantons  pro- 
duce the  necessaries  of  life  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  the  inhabitants.  In  many 
places,  the  people  are  obliged  to  procure 
them  frwn  a  distance ;  and  then  the  ex- 
pense of  conveyance  augments  the  price. 
Inn-keepers  on  the  mountains  and  m  re- 
tired valleys  are  especially  subjected  to 
this  advanced  price,  and  are,  tnerefore, 
obliged  to  charge  higher  than  those  in 


cities  and  frequented  roads.  The  hotels, 
in  towns  and  in  large  villages,  often  even 
in  the  rudest  Alpine  vales,  as  in  Lauter- 
brunnen  and  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  are 
very  good.  In  Italian  Switzerland,  and 
generally  beyond  the  southern  chain,  it  is 
common  to  agree  upon  the  price  to  be 
paid  to  inn-keepers,  guides,  servants,  and 
the  like,  beforehand ;  for  otherwise  a  per- 
son is  very  liable  to  be  imposed  on.  The 
expenses  for  one  who  makes  only  a  short 
stay  at  the  various  pkices,  are,  of  course, 
greater  than  for  one  who  remains  longer. 
If  a  person  devotes  five  or  six  months  to 
travelling  through  Switzerland,  in  a  car- 
riage or  on  horseback,  his  daily  expendi- 
ture will  amount  to  twelve  or  sixteen 
Swiss  francs  ;*  but  if  he  Mmits  himself 
to  six,  four  or  two  weeks,  his  expenses 
will  be  at  least  eighteen  francs  a  day.  If 
he  travels  on  foot,  and  has  a  guide  who 
carries  his  luggage,  twelve  francs  a  day 
will  be  sufficient  The  diflerence  in  the 
standard  of  money  in  the  different  Swiss 
cantons  is  inconvenient,  particulariy  since 
some  cantons  have  begun  to  refijse  to  ad- 
mit the  money  of  others.  The  Manual 
of  Glutz-Blotzheim,  before  mentioned, 
presents  a  useful  view  of  the  worth  of 
the  different  coins.  The  old  louis-d'or 
(twenty-four  livres  toumois^  the  French 
twenty  franc  piece,  the  Brabant,  Bavari- 
an and  Wfirtemberg  dollar,  and  French 
five  franc  piece,  are  in  most  ffeneral  cir- 
culation. The  reckoning  by  Swiss  finncs 
(sixteen  to  a  louis-d'or)  is  pretty  ffeneral. 
In  the  hotels  they  reckon  much  by  French 
francs.  Any  one  who  intends  to  visit  all 
the  cantons  can  proceed  in  the  follow- 
ing order-'Cither  through  Constance, 
Schaffhausen,  Eglisau  and  Winterthur, 
or  dirouffh  Ltndau,  the  lake  of  Constance, 
Roschach  and  St  Gall,  to  Ziirich  fsee 
Voyagt  de  Zurie  h  Zwrie^  1818);  tnen 
over  mount  Albis  to  Zug,  over  lake  Zuir 
to  Arth,  at  the  foot  of  the  Righi  (q.  v.),  of 
which  Fuessly  and  Keller  have  pub&h- 
ed  beautifiil  sketches,  with  a  description 
by  J.  H.  Meyer  (Views  of  Mount  Kighi, 
drawn  from  nature,  ZCbrich,  1809) ;  over 
the  lake  to  Lucerne  (q.  v.),  wliich  Busin- 
ger  describes  in  his  guide— -Lucerne  and 
Its  Environs,  with  a  good  Map  of  the 
Lake  of  the  four  Forest-Towns  (Lucerne, 
1811).  The  traveller  now  enters  on  the 
toutB  over  the  mountains.  The  way  leads 
through  Stanzstadt,  Stanz,  the  abbey  of 
EngelDui^,  and  over  the  Surenian  Alps ; 
or  m)ra  Stanz  through  Buochs,  over  the 
lake  of  the  four  Forest-Towns,  Rfttli, 

*  A  Swim  franc  is  about  tweniy-seven  or  twtn « 
ty-eigfat  cents. 
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TeU'8  Chapel  to  Altorf.  Thence  you 
pass  oo  the  great  road  from  German 
Switzerland  to  Italy,  in  three  days,  to  Bel- 
linzona.  Through  Umem,  the  road  leada 
from  Altorf  to  Diasentia,  and  the  adjacent 
apriogsof  the  Rhine ;  and  further  tmrouffh 
Trons  to  Coire,  where  a  traveller  who 
wishes  to  visit  Qraubjindten  (the  Orisons, 
q.  T.|  stops.  Among  the  principal  cu- 
riosities of  the  Gnsons  are  the  Tallewof 
omlesch,  the  bridge  of  Solis,  which 
is  the  highest  in  Europe,  the  Via  Mala, 
the  glaciers  of  the  Rhine,  the  vallev  of 
Misocco,  the  glacier  of  Bemina.  From 
Coire,  the  traveller  pursues  his  journey 
throuffh  Sennwald  to  Appenzell  and  Gais, 
and  then  through  Utznach  and  Einsied- 
eln ;  or,  if  he  does  not  intend  to  visit  first 
the  bath  at  Pfefiers  (q.  v.),  through  Panyx, 
Elm  and  Matt,  to  Glarus,  and  thence  to 
Einsiedeln,  from  which  he  returns,  over 
Schweitz  and  the  ruins  of  €k)ldau,  to  Lu- 
cenie.  Then  he  goes  through  the  charm- 
ing Entlibuch,  or  over  the  batde-iield  of 
Sempach,  through  Zopfingeu,  Morgenthal, 
Hindelbank,  Hofwyl  (q.  v.^  to  Berne,  (q.  v.) 
From  Berne,  the  traveller  proceeds  over 
Thur,  in  four  to  six  days  (including  the 
time  occupied  in  returning  through  In- 
terlaken  and  Brientz),  to  the  Ix^utiful 
Oberiand,  to  Lauterbrunnen,  to  Staubbach, 
over  the  little  Scheideckto  Grindciwald^at 
the  foot  of  the  Jungfrau  (first  ascended  by 
the  two  Meyers  in  Aarau,  1811  and  1812 ; 
see  Travds  over  the  Glaciers  of  Bemtj 
Aarau,  1813),  and  of  the  Schreckhorn, 
and  over  the  great  Scheideckto  Haslithal. 
From  Merzringen,  the  chief  place  in  the 
valley,  those  who  have  not  travelled  from 
Altorf  to  the  hospice  of  St.  Gothard 
can  go  by  the  new  road  through  the  Sus- 
ten  valley.  The  hospice  on  the  Grimsel, 
5887  feet  high,  is  particularly  worthy  to 
be  visited.  Thence  the  traveller  pro- 
ceeds to  the  glaciers  of  the  Klione.  From 
Berne  he  goes  through  Murten  and  Aven- 
ches,  or  Friburg,  Murten,  Avenches, 
Payeme,  Lausanne,  Aubonne,  to  Geneva. 
Thence  he  proceeds  to  the  icy  heights 
and  glaciers  of  the  valley  of  Chamouni, 
either  through  Tbonou,  Evion.  Simoens 
and  Sixte,  or  through  Bonneville  and  Sa- 
lenche,  id  Servoz ;  thence  on  to  Chamou- 
ni, at  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc  (a.  v.), 
which  requires  three  dav!^  The  glacier 
of  Montanvert  and  La  Flechi^re,  opposite 
to  it,  are  commonly  the  limit  in  this  di- 
rection. The  best  guides  are  Saussure's 
and  Bourrit's  works,  Pictet's  Uintrairt^ 
and  Gottschalk's  description  (the  Valley 
of  Chamouni,  Halle,  1811),  with  a  map. 
In  1812,  Lori  pubhshed  some  beautiful 


views  of  the  valley  of  ChamounL  If  the 
traveUer  does  not  return  fixMn  Chamouni 
to  Geneva,  he  either  takes  a  difficult  path 
through  the  vaUey  of  Valoi]^e,  and  over 
the  viUage  of  Trent,  or  the  Cd  de  Balme, 
to  Mardgny,  at  the  foot  of  the  Great  Ber- 
nard. From  this  place,  one  may  go  over 
the  Simplon  road  to  the  Borromean 
islands  (to  go  and  return,  six  or  seven  days 
are  necessary),  or  over  St  Branchier  to 
the  Val  de  Baenes  (where,  in  1818»  owing 
to  the  fidl  of  the  glacier  Getroz,  lake 
Mauvoiein  broke  tlm>ugh  its  banks,  and 
spread  fearful  devastation) ;  then  to  the 
hospice  on  St.  Bernard,  and  back  to  Mar- 
tigny,  which  requires  three  days.  A  good 
map  of  the  mountain  was  published  by 
Lapie  (Paris,  1803J.  A  full  description 
of  It  19  given  by  Wibel  of  Berne  in  his 
Voyage  Pittonsque  depuii  Lausanne  Jus- 
qu*au  Mont  £emard,omamented  with  four- 
teen colored  plates.  From  Martigny,  the 
traveller  goes  through  St.  Maurice,  by  the 
Pissevache,or,  by  a  circuitous  way,  which 
well  rewards  him  for  his  trouble,  through 
Sitten,  and  aJon^  the  new  road,  so  calira, 
over  mount  Azemdaz,  to  Bex  (where  the 
remarkable  salt  mines  may  be  seen),  and 
then  through  Ai^e  andClarens  to  Vevay, 
whence  the  traveller  may  proceed  by  wa- 
ter to  Geneva,  if  he  does  not  wish  to  go 
by  land  through  Lausanne.  On  the  op- 
posite shore  of  the  lake,  the  road  passes 
through  Meillerie  and  Evian  to  G^eva ; 
then  through  Orbe,  adjacent  to  the  beau- 
tiful valley  of  the  Lac  du  Joux  and  the 
valley  of  Romainmotier,to  Yverdun  (q.  v.), 
and  along  the  lake  to  Neufchatel  (q.  v.), 
whence  a  visit  may  be  paid  to  the  manu- 
facturing villages  Uhaux  de  Fonds  (q.  v.) 
and  Lode  (in  the  neighborhood  of^  the 
latter  is  the  Saut  de  Doubs] ;  from  Neuf- 
chatel through  Bienne,  or  Aarherg,  to  So- 
leure  (q.  vA  near  which  rises  the  Weis- 
senstein,  affording  from  its  summit  a  fine 
view  of  the  wide  valley  that  divides  the 
Jura  (q.  v.)  from  the  Alps.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  splendid  prospects  in  Switzer- 
land. If  a  person  wishes  to  go  through 
the  Miinster  valley  to  Basle  (q.  v.),  he  must 
return  to  Bienne ;  and,  following  the  direc- 
tions in  Bridel's  text  to  Birrmann'a  Voyage 
PUtorrsque  de  Bdle  h  Bienne,  two  days 
are  requisite  to  pass  over  the  road  leading 
tlirough  Pien'e  Pertuis,an  ancient  Roman 
gate  of  rock,  forty  feet  high.  If  one  de- 
sires to  visit  the  principal  curiosities  in 
Switzerland  in  six  or  eight  weeks,  it  is 
best  to  pursue  the  foUowmg  coune: — 
Schaffhausen,  Zurich,  Zug,  Righi,  Lu- 
cerne, Schweitz,  Altorf  (perhaps  to  the 
hospice  on  mount  Gothani),  Beme,  Ober- 
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land,  to  Meiringen ;  from  Berne  to  Lau- 
mme,  Geneva ;  thence  to  the  valley  of 
Chamouni,  to  Chamouni  or  Maitimy 
(perhaps  along  the  Simplon  road  to  Do- 
mo  d'UBBola,  or  to  the  hoepice  on  mount 
Bemard),  and,  in  the  way  before  mention- 
ed, through  Bex,  Vevay,  Yverdun,  &c^  to 
Bade.  In  two  w  three  weeks,  the  follow- 
ing journey  may  be  made :  through  Basle, 
Mnnsterthal,  Bienne,  Soleure,  Beme,Ober- 
land,  Hofwyl,  Lucerne,  RJghi,  Schweitz, 
Zug,  Albis,  Z&rich,  Scbafmausen,  Con- 
stance. If  a  traveller  wishes  to  "visit  par- 
ticulBrlv  French  Switzerland  and  the  Sa- 
voy Ajpe,  he  can  perform  the  following 
journey  in  about  twenty-five  days :  Schaf^ 
hausen,  Baden,  Aarau,  Berne,  Friburg, 
Vevay,  Bex,  St  Maurice,  Martigny,  Val 
de  IJagnes,  Col  de  BaJme,  Chamouni, 
Geneva,  Lausanpe,  Bienne,  Mfinsterthal, 
Basle.  Since  Aberly,  the  following  ar- 
tists have  distinguished  themselves  by 
views  of  scenes  in  Switzerland  :  Rieter, 
Konig,  Hegi,  Fuessly,  Keller,  Birrmann, 
Wocher,  and  the  two  Loris. — See,  also, 
WetzePs  Voyagt  PiUonsque  aux  Lact 
t^wdssea  (Zfirich,  1834,  containing  eighty- 
five  plates). 

Swivel  ;  a  small  piece  of  artillery,  car- 
rying a  shot  of  half  a  pound,  and  fixed  in 
a' socket  on  ^e  top  of  a  ship's  side,  stem 
or  bow,  and  also  in  the  tops.  The  trun- 
nions of  this  piece  are  contained  in  a  sort 
of  iron  crotcn,  whose  lower  end  termi- 
nates in  a  cylindrical  pivot  resting  in  the 
socket,  so  as  to  support  the  weight  of  the 
cannon.  By  means  of  this  swivel  (which 
gives  name  to  the  piece  of  artillery)  and 
an  iron  handle  on  its  cascabel,  the  gun 
may  be  directed  by  hand  to  any  object. — 
Suitvel  is  also  a  strong  link  of  iron  used  in 
mooring-chains,  &c.,  which  permits  the 
bridles  or  cables  to  be  turned  as  occasion 
requires. 

Sword.  This  weapon,  probably  be- 
cause it  is  more  constantly  carried  about 
the  person  than  other  weapons,  such  as 
the  arrow,  spear,  &c.,  has  acquired  a  pe- 
culiar connexion  vrith  the  circumstances 
of  the  wearer.  To  this  dav,  the  surren- 
der of  the  sword  denotes  submission,  and 
the  breaking  of  it  degradation.  In  many 
countries,  it  has  becomd  the  emblem  of 
power.  In  Germany,  the  sword  was  one 
of  the  imperial  insignia.  In  Turkey,  the 
Buhan  is  girded  with  the  sword  of  Osman 
on  ascending  the  throne.  In  En^and, 
the  swerd  of  state  is  one  of  the  r^e^alia, 
and  the  **  ofiering  of  the  sword"  one  of 
the  ceremonies  of  coronation.  In  France, 
the  sword  is  also  one  of  the  royal  insignia. 
In  the  middle  ages,  knights  gave  names 


to   their   swords ;    thus   Charlemagne's 
sword  was  called  Jbyeuae,  and  Orlando's 
Durindana,     The  efficacy  of  no  other 
weapon  depends  so  much  upon  the  cour- 
age and  skill  of  the  individual.    It  ia  the 
poetical  representative  of  all  aims ;  and,  in 
the  middle  age8,the  word  degm  (sword)  was 
used  in  German  to  denote  a  worthy  man ; 
later,  a  servant,  but  a  servant  of  a  dignified 
character,  and  a  finee  man.    In  this  sense, 
Otfiried,  in  his  translation  of  the  Goeiwls, 
calls  John  the  Baptist  ChrisH  Th^mu 
In  a  German  poem  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, the  apostle  Peter  is  called  Gates  De- 
gen,  and  the  ^«te  and  aetutf  of  all  apos- 
tles.   Hume,  which  is  derived  from  the 
same  word,  is  also  an  Anglo-Saxon  title 
of  honor  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Shak- 
speare.    Under  the  emperors  of  Rome,  no 
one  was  allowed  to  wear  a  sword  except 
soldiers ;  hence  the  custom  of  presenting 
the  sword  on  investing  with  a  militery 
dignity.      Trajan,  when  he  made  Sura 
Licinius  commander  of  his  guards,  put  a 
naked  sword  into  his  hands,  with  the 
words,  **  Take  this,  and  use  it  for  me  if 
I  rule  well,  against  me  if  I  rule  ill."    The 
secular  infeofiment  of  crown  vassals,  in 
the  middle  ages,  was  performed  by  pre- 
senting the  vasral  a  naked  sword.    To 
this  day,  decapitation  with  the  swerd  is 
considered  more  honorable  than  hanging, 
in  those  countries  where  both  modes  of 
execution  are  in  use,  as  in  many  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.    In  England,  the 
axe  is  used,  and  only  in  cases  of  high 
treason.    As  soon  as  the  art  of  forging 
metals  was  invented,  arms  of  metal  were 
probably  made ;  and  the  sword  must  have 
been  one  of  the  first,  as  the  club,  and  sim- 
ilar weapons,  would  naturally  lead  to  it. 
Wooden  swords  are    found  at  present 
among  many  savage  tribes.    Some  histo- 
rians mention  Belus,  king  of  Assyria,  as 
the  inventor  of  the  swoid.    The  Greeks 
ascribed  the  invention,  according  to  Dlo- 
dorus,  to  the  Cretans.    From  the  Scrip- 
tures we  learn  that  swords  were  used  in 
the  earliest    times    m  Asia.     Abraham 
drew  his  sword  to  sacrifice  his  son  Isaac.  ' 
The  knife  probably  originated  from  the 
sword  by  degrees.    The  knife,  in  many 
countries,  as  in  Spain,  is  still  a  formidable 
weapon.    Swords  were  probably  made  at 
first,  like  other  weapons,  of  copper,  as 
men  acquired  the  art  of  forging  this  metal 
sooner  than  any  other.    The  heroes  of 
antiquity  never  appear  \^thout  the  sword. 
Whether  the  Greeks  wore  it  on  the  left  or 
right  side  is  not  determined ;  but  the  Ro- 
mans, as  long  as  they  used  short  swords, 
wore  them  Mgh  on  the  right  side,  as  ap 
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pears  fit)m  the  baas-relieft  of  the  columns 
of  Trajan  and  Antoninus  at  Rome ;  and 
Polybiua  explicidy  states  this  fact  in  his 
history  (vi,21).  The  kinds  of  swords 
are  too  numerous  to  be  giyen  here.  The 
straight,  lonff  sword  was  used  by  the 
Christians  or  th^  West  in  the  middle 
ages,  while  the  Poles,  and  all  the  tribes  of 
Slavonic  origin,  employed,  and  still  pre- 
fer, the  crooked  sword.  The  Saracens 
also  had  the  crooked  swordf  at  that  time ; 
and  it  is  still  the  common  one  in  Asia. 
At  present,  light  cavalry  in  Europe,  as 
hussars,  lancers,  &c.,  wear  the  crooked 
sword,  while  the  straight,  long  sword  is 
the  weapon  of  the  heavy  cavdry.  The 
latter  is,  generally  speaking,  a  better  and 
more  trustworthy  weapon.  In  the  mid- 
dle ages,  double-handed  swords  also  were 
worn ;  and  in  books  on  the  art  of  fencing, 
this  branch  is  treated,  as  is  also  the  art  of 
fighting  with  the  dagger.  It  was  an  un- 
wieldy weapon,  and  probably  originated 
from  the  wearing  of  plate  armor.  The 
sword  of  the  executioners  is,  to  this  day, 
a  double-handed  one ;  but,  as  it  requires 
considerable  skill  and  coolness,  it  has  been 
exchanged,  in  most  countries,  for  the 
heavy  axe.  The  Highland  claymore,  a 
broadsword  with  a  badcet  hilt,  has  been 
introduced  into  the  Highkmd  regiments 
in  the  British  service.  The  blade  of  a 
sword  is  divided  into  the  upper,  middle 
and  lower  part,  or  the  forU^  middle  and 
/(Me.  Fencing  with  the  small  sword 
and  the  broad  sword  are  quite  different 
arts.  The  former  is  of  a  much  nobler 
character.  (See  Gymnastics,)  Some 
places,  as  Toledo,  Saragossa,  Damascus, 
are  particularly  celebrat^  for  fine  sword 
blades. 

SwoRD-FisH  (xipkias);  a  senus  of 
fishes,  remarkable  for  having  the  upper 
jaw  prolonged,  somewhat  in  the  form  of 
a  sword,  and  constituting  at  least  one  third 
of  the  total  length.  It  is  placed  by  Cu- 
vier  in  the  same  family  with  the  mack- 
erel. The  body  is  elongated,  almost  des- 
titute of  scales,  and  is  carinate  on  each 
side  at  the  base  of  the  tail.  There  are  no 
proper  teeth. — ^The  common  sword-fish 
(X.  gladius)  is  sometimes  more  than  twen- 
ty feet  long,  the  beak  included.  It  swims 
with  greater  swiftness  than  almost  any 
inhabitant  of  the  deep,  and  is  possessed  of 
vast  muscular  strength.  It  attacks,  and 
generally  puts  to  flight,  the  smaller  ceta- 
ceous animals,  notwithstanding  its  food  is 
usually  vegetable.  Its  flesh  is  good ;  and, 
in  some  countries,  the  fishery  is  an  object 
of  importance.  It  is  taken  with  the  har- 
poon, and  usually  tears  the  net,  if  enclos- 


ed. The  female  approaches  die  shores 
in  the  latterpart  of  ^wine  or  beginning  of 
summer.  The  swoni-fiui  is  found  in  al- 
most all  seas. 

Stbams  ;  an  ancient  Greek  city  of 
Lower  Italy,  in  Lucania,  on  the  gulf  of 
Tarentum.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  a  colony  of  Acheans  and  Troe- 
zenians,  about  720  B.  C.  The  Sybarites 
were  celebrated  for  their  luxury  and  vo- 
luptuousness, and  had  become  enervated 
by  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  the  rich- 
ness of  the  soil,  and  their  great  wealth. 
Becoming  involved  in  a  war  with  Croto- 
na,  ihe  city  of  Sybaris  brought  into  the 
field  300,000  men,  while  the  forces  of  the 
former  amounted  to  but  100,000.  The 
Crotonians,  however,  were  victorious,  and 
totally  destroyed  Sybaris* — Sybarite  is  still 
used  to  signi]^  an  effeminate  voluptuaxy. 

Sycamore.  This  term  vras  given  by 
the  ancients  to  a  species  of  fig  {ficus  sy- 
comorus).  By  the  modems,  it  is  iq>plied  to 
a  European  species  of  maple  (acer  pseudo- 
platanus);  and,  in  the  western  parts  of 
the  U.  States,  to  the  Occidental  plane,  or 
button-wood.  (See  Fig,  MapU^  and 
Plane.) 

Stcophaitt,  with  the  Athenians;  a 
man  who  denounced  others  on  account 
of  violations  of  law,  or  kept  watch  on 
their  doings  in  order  to  misrepresent 
them,  and  to  make  them  the  basis  of  an 
accusation.  The  name  is  derived  fix>m 
cvicpv,  a  fig,  and  if^aiwy  1  discover,  and  was 
originally  applied  to  certain  persons  who 
gave  information  of  such  as,  contrary  to 
the  Athenian  laws,  exported  figs.  Sub- 
sequently, every  false  accuser,  cheat,  or 
other  vnretch,  who  strove  to  injure  men, 
whether  by  legal  process  or  in  the  course 
of  ordinary  dealing,  was  caUed  Iw  this 
name.  It  was  in  Athens  a  term  of  great 
reproach. 

Stoeicham,  Thomas,  a  celebrated  Eng- 
lish physician,  was  bom  in  Dorsetshire, 
in  16SM,  and,  in  1648,  took  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  medicine  at  Oxford.  He 
subsequently  commenced  practice  as  a 
physician  at  Westminster,  and  speedily 
attained  great  reputation.  From  1660  to 
1670  he  held  the  first  place  in  his  profes- 
sion, though  it  WM  not  till  the  latter  part 
of  his  career  that  he  became  a  licentiate 
of  the  college.  Being  a  great  sufferer 
from  the  gout,  he  was  unable,  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  life,  to  go  much  from 
home ;  but  he  continued  to  benefit  society 
by  his  writings  and  advice  till  near  the 
time  of  his  decease,  in  1689.  Doctor  Sy- 
denham's improvements  form  an  era  la 
the  history  of^medicine.    He  first  applied 
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himadf  to  an  attentiTe  observation  of  the 
phenomena  of  dieeasee,  founding  hia 
pnctice  on  the  obvious  indications  of  na- 
ture, lather  than  on  prevalent  theories, 
drawn  fiom  the  principles  of  chemistry 
or  mathematics.  .  Febrile  disorders  at- 
tracted his  especial  notice,  and,  in  1666»  he 
communicated  to  the  public  the  result  of 
his  obaervations,  in  a  work  entitled  Mt- 
UuhIum  cunmdi  Febres  mropriis  Ohstrvor 
Hoimlnu  tuDertiruetOj  which  was  re-print- 
ed, vntfa  additions,  under  the  title  of  06- 
MMMiliofict  Mediem  area  Morbortan  aeu- 
iorum  ERstmiam  it  Curationem  (1675). 
Among  his  principal  worics  are  EpittoUz 
ReMponMoriat  daa,  1.  Dt  Morbis  epide^ 
micU a  1675  ad  1680;  2.  De  ImU veM- 
Tttt  Hutaria  d  CuraHone  (1680);  Dt  Po- 
dagra ef  Hydnpe  (1683,  8vo^;  and  Pro- 
cewtts  itU^ri  m  Mwiis  /ere  omnibus 
curaadi$y  published  posthumously. 

Stdsiet  ;  capital  of  the  British  colony 
of  New  South  Wales,  in  Australia ;  lat 
33^15^8.;  Ion.  15P  W  E.;  population, 
about  12,000.  Sydney  is  situated  on  a 
oove,  on  the  south  side  of  Port  Jackson, 
about  seven  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
water  is  of  sufficient  depth  to  allow  shins 
of  the  largest  size  to  come  close  up  to  the 
■bore.  Port  Jackson  is  one  of  the  finest 
natural  basins  in  the  world,  stretching  15 
miles  into  the  country,  witli  numerous 
creeks  and  bays.  The  anchorage  is  eve- 
ry where  excellent,  and  ships  are  protect- 
ed fiom  eveiy  wind.  The  streets  of  Syd- 
ney are  built  without  any  reeular  plan, 
and  the  town  covers  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  grcnmd.  There  are  several  banks, 
a  savings  institution,  schools  for  the  poor, 
and  several  higher  seminaries.  Several 
newspapers,  and  other  periodicals,  are 
also  published  at  Sydney.  The  value  of 
the  imports,  in  1828,  was  £570,000 ;  that 
of  exports  about  half  as  much,  but  rapid- 
fy  increasmg.  In  1825,  there  belonged  to 
Sydney  thli^-four  vessels  of  the  burthen 
of  4V&  tons.  The  whale  and  sea  fishe- 
ries are  carried  on  from  here  with  suc- 
cess.   (See  JVh0  SotOh  Wales.) 

SmmcT ;  a  free  port  in  the  eastern  port 
of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  on  a  bay, 
which  is  sometimes  caUed  ^anish  River, 
and  sometimes  Dartnundk  narbor.  The 
entrance  of  the  harix>r  is  about  two  miles 
wide.  The  harbor  itself  is  very  large  and 
well  protected.  The  town  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  harbor,  in  a  very  pleasant  sit- 
uation, and  seems  to  enjoy  great  local  ad- 
vantaf^  as  a  commereiaJ  place.  There 
are  mines  of  ffood  coal  on  the  western 
side  of  the  haroor,  and  the  place  is  ad- 
mirably situated  for  trade  in  lumber  and 


fish.  StOl,  it  is  neglected ;  and  the  popu- 
lation is  only  450  or  500.  It  is  the  seat 
of  justice  for  the  whole  island.  The  pub- 
lic buildings  are  the  barracks,  g6veniment 
store,  commandant's  house,  court  house, 
three  houses  of  worship,  and  a  market 
house.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  has  a 
pleasant  surrounding  country.  Sydney  isi 
unponant,  at  present,  in  a  commereial 
view,  principally  on  account  of  its  exten- 
sive coal  mines.  A  great  porti<Hi  of  the 
coal  exported  from  this  island  has  been 
derived  from  these  mines;  and  the  quan- 
tity exported  fixmi  the  island  in  1828  was 
10,000  chaldrons. 

Sydncy.    (See  Sidney^ 

Stenk,  or  AsscAH,  or  Essouah  ;  a  town 
of  Upper  E(;ypt9  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Nile,  six  miles  below  the  first  cataract; 
Ion.  d2°  55"  E.;  lat.  24''  d'  N.  It  is  the 
most  southeriy  town  of  Egypt,  forming 
its  frontier  towards  Nubia.  It  is  cele- 
brated in  the  annals  of  ancient  astron- 
omy, for  the  attempt  made,  about  276 
B.  C.,  by  Eratosthenes  (q.  v.),  to  measure 
the  height  of  the  sun,  accoromg  to  which 
Syene  was  said  to  lie  directly  under  the 
tropic.  A  well  was  formed,  which  was 
supposed  to  mark  the  precise  moment  of 
the  summer  solstice,  by  the  image  of  the 
sun  reflected  in  it  But  according  to 
modern  observations,  Syene  is  found  to  lie 
37'  23^'  north  of  the  tropic.  In  the  Nile, 
opposite  to  the  town,  is  the  island  of  Ele- 
phantina,  remarkable  for  its  ancient  ruins 
and  quarries  of  stone.  There  are,  also, 
some  ruins  at  Syene.  (See  Burokhardt*s 
AVifrto.) 

SrcinTE.    (See  SienUe,) 

Syoambrians,  or  Sicam brians  ;  a  Ger- 
man tribe,  which  occupied  the  country  on 
the  Rhine,  finom  Emmerich  southwards, 
to  the  Sieg,  and  on  the  Lippe  eastwardly, 
to  the  frontiers  of  the  Bructeri.  After 
the  victories  of  Germanicus  (q.  v.)  we 
hear  nothing  of  them  for  some  time;  but 
when  the  Romans,  by  the  command  of 
Claudius,  withdrew  to  the  west  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  the  Sygambri  re-occupied 
their  foimer  seats,  and,  at  a  later  period, 
formed  one  of  the  great  confederacy  of 
tribes  who  took  the  common  name  of 
Franks.  (See  Germany^  ISstary  ^,  aad 
Fhmks.) 

Stlla.  (See  SuUa.) 

Syllabic  Alphabet.  (See  SyOable.) 

Syllable  (from  the  Greek  ««XAaj^^,  lit- 
erally comprehensiofh  or  coUeeHon)  is  the 
least  natural  division  of  articulated  speech , 
or,  in  other  words,  syllables  are  the  nat- 
ural elements  of  speech.  Men  have  gone 
farther,  and,  in  most  languages  at  loaaty 
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haye  divided  syllables  again  into  letters ; 
but  the  circumstance  that  the  consonants 
cannot  be  pronounced  without  the  aid  of 
vowels  (hence  their  name),  or  as  syllables, 
shows  the  natural  division  of  words  into 
syllables.  We  may  then  say,  with  Ade- 
lung,  a  syllable  is  a  sound  produced  by  a 
sinele  opening  or  closing  of  the  mouth, 
an^  consequently,  consists  of  one  vowel 
or  diphthong,  or  of  either  together  with 
one  or  more  consonants.  This  definition 
has  some  few  exceptions,  according  to 
the  artificial  divisions  of  some  lanfuagee: 
in  general  it  is  perfectly  correct  A  vowel 
is  iQways  necessaiy  for  a  syllable,  thouffh 
it  may,  not  always  be  written,  nor  even  be 
supposed,  by  particular  nations,  to  exist. 
It  IS  evident  tnat  it  would  be  impossible 
to  pronounce  such  a  word  as  Srh^  the  na- 
tive name  for  Servia,  without  supplying 
some  vowel  sound.  Syllabic  alphabets 
are  such  as  have  signs  for  all  the  syllables 
composing  the  language,  and  for  the  syl- 
lables only.  Such  is  the  Cherokee  alpha- 
bet, which  has  eighty-five  signs,  or  char- 
acters, for  its  elementary  ^Uables,  and 
which  has  been  spoken  of  in  the  arti- 
cle Indian  LanguagtB,  appendix  to  vol- 
ume vi. 

Stllabub  ;  a  kind  of  drink,  ordinarily 
made  of  white  wine  and  sugar,  into 
which  some  new  milk  is  thrown  by  a 
syringe. 

Syllogism  (nXXovtcpft),  in  logic ;  an  ar- 
gument or  form  ot  reasoning,  consisting 
of  three  propositions,  having  this  proper- 
tf,  that  the  conclusion  necessarily  follows 
nom  the  two  premises,  so  that  if  the  first 
and  second  propositions  be  granted,  the 
conclusion  must  be  also  granted.  If  the 
premises  be  only  probable,  or  contingent, 
the  syllogism  is  said  to  be  diaieciiad;  if 
they  be  certain,  apodidkal ;  if  false,  un- 
der an  appearance  of  truth,  wphx^al,  or 
paralogimcaL  As  often  as  the  mind  ob- 
serves any  two  notions  to  agree  with  a  third, 
which  is  done  in  two  propositions,  it  im- 
mediately concludes  that  they  agree  with 
each  other ;  or,  if  it  finds  that  one  of  them 
acrees,  and  the  other  disagrees,  which  is 
likewise  done  in  two  propositions,  it  imme- 
diately pronounces  that  they  disagree  with 
each  other ;  and  such  is  a  syllonsm.  Of 
the  three  propositions  of  whicn  a  syllo- 
gism consists,  the  first  ii^  by  ^^y  of  emi- 
nence, called  the  proponlion,  as  being  the 
basis  of  the  argument ;  the  second,  the 
assunmHonj  as  l^ing  assumed  to  assist  in 
inferrmg  the  third ;  and  both,  the  prem- 
ises^ as  being  antecedent  to  it.  The  nrst  is 
called  the  rnc^'or,  the  second  the  minor,  the 
third  the  conUusunu    As  the  oondusion 


is  the  principal  part,  it  hence  arises  that 
though  the  proposition  and  assumption 
have  each  its  subject  and  attribute,  yet 
the  subject  and  attribute  of  aeyllogtsm 
are  properly  understood  of  the  conclu- 
sion. In  the  constimtion  of  a  sylloipsm 
we  may  consider  the  matter  and  the  form 
of  it  The  matter  is  three  propositions 
made  up  of  three  ideas,  or  terms,  vari- 
ously joined,  and  caUed  the  im^or,  minar 
and  middle.  The  following  proposition, 
ibr  instance,  forms,  a  syllogism  :-^Gvery 
animal  lives ;  man  is  an  animal ;  thereioK 
man  lives.  The  predicate  of  the  conclu- 
sion is  called  the  mn^or  term,  because  it  is 
generally  of  larger  extent  than  the  nmior 
term,  or 'subject  The  major  and  minor 
terms  are  called  the  extremes.  The  mid- 
dle term,  or  medium,  is  the  third  idea,  so 
disposed  in  two  propositions  as  to  show 
the  connexion  between  the  major  and  the 
minor  term  in  the  conclusion ;  whence  the 
middle  term  is  sometimes  called  the  arfptr- 
ment.  The  proposition  which  contams 
the  predicate  of  tne  conclusion,  connected 
with  the  middle  term,  is  usually  called  th« 
me^crpropasition :  that  which  connects  the 
middle  term  with  the  subject  of  the  c<mi- 
clusion  is  called  the  mtnor  proposilion.  In 
a  regular  svllogism,the  major  propontion 
is  placed  first,  the  minor  second,  and  the 
conclusion  last  Syllogisms  are  distributed, 
with  regard  to  the  question  to  be  proved, 
into  universal  afiSrmadve,  univereu  nega- 
tive, particular  affirmative  and  particiuar 
nesative,  and  with  respect  to  their  nature 
ana  composition,  into  single  and  com- 
pound. Single  syllogisms  may  be  divided 
mto  simple,  complex  and  conjunctiTe. 
Simple,  or  categorical  syllogisms,  are 
made  up  of  three  plain,  single  or  categor- 
ical propositions,  in  which  the  middle 
term  is  evidently  and  regulariy  joined 
with  one  part  of  the  question  in  the  ma- 
jor, and  with  the  other  in  the  minor, 
whence  follows  a  plain,  single  conclu- 
sion. A  conv>1ex  syllogism  is  that  in 
which  the  whole  middle  term  is  not  con- 
nected with  the  whole  subject,  or  the 
whole  predicate,  in  two  distinct  proposi- 
tions, but  is  intermingled,  and  compared 
with  them  by  parts,  thus : — The  sun  is  a 
senseless  being;  the  Persians  worshipped 
the  sun;  therefore  the  Persians  wov- 
shipped  a  senseless  being.  Conjunctive 
syllo^ms  are  those  in  M^ich  one  of  the 
premises — viz.  the  major — ^has  distinct 
parts  joined  by  a  conjunction  or  some  such 
particle  of  speech.  Compound  syllogisnis 
are  made  up  of  two  or  more  mnfjie  ooea, 
aiid  may  be  resolved  into  them.  The 
chief  kinds  are  the  epicfttrema,  dOemmot 
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pnmfOogismuB  and  goriles*  A  syUogiBin 
Id  vriiich  ooe  of  the  prenaiseB  is  sup- 
preaaed,  but  so  as  to  be  understood,  is 
called  an  enthymeme, 

STI.V&8TE11  II,  whose  true  name  was 
Geiberty  was  bom  of  an  obscure  family 
in  Auvo-gne,  and  at  an  early  age  entered 
the  monastery  of  St  Gerard,  in  Aurillac. 
After  laying  a  foundation  for  all  the  sci- 
ences cultivated  in  that  age,  he  travelled 
into  Spain  to  hear  the  Arabian  doctors, 
and,  at  length,  became  so  distinguished, 
that  he  was  appointed  by  Hugh  Capet 
preceptor  to  his  son  Robert    Otho  III, 
emperor,  who  had  also  been  his  pupil, 
conferred  upon  him  the  archbishopric  of 
Ravenna ;  and  on  the  death  of  Gregory 
V,  in  999,  procured  his  election  to  the 
papacy,  when  he  took  the  name  of  Svl- 
vester.    He  acted  with  great  vigor  in  this 
capacity,  and  maintain^  the  power  of 
ibe  church  with  a  high  hand.    He  was 
also  a  great  promoter  of  learning,  and  a 
proficient  in  various  branches  of  science 
iiimsel£    He  expended  large  sums  in  the 
collection  of  books ;  composed  a  number 
of  works,  particularlv  on  arithmetic  and 
geometry ;  and  with  his  own  hands  made 
a  clock,  a  globe,  and  an  astrolabe.    A 
Bumber  of  his  letters,  on  various  subjects, 
were  printed  at  Paris  in  1611 ;  but  the 
most  complete  collection  has  been  given' 
by  Du  Chesne.    He  died  in  lOOa 
Stlvius,  iCneas.    (See  Piccciominu) 
Stmboi.  (in  Greek  ovfi§oXo* ;  Latin,  sifmr 
holvm ;  &oxn  cvufiaXXuv,  to  suspect,  divme, 
and  compare) ;  a  word  of  various  mean- 
ing even  vrith  the  ancients,  who  used  it 
to  denote  a  sign,  a  mark,  watchword,  sig- 
nal, token,  se^-ring,  &c.    Its  meaning  is 
BtiU  more  various  in  modem  times,    ^m- 
hd  is  generally  used  as  synonymous  with 
anUenu     It  is  not  confined,  however,  to 
viable  figures,  but  embraces  every  repre- 
lentation  of  an  idea  by  an  image,  whether 
the  latter  is  presented  immedmtek  to  the 
senses,    or  merely  brought   before  the 
mind  by  words.    Men,  in  the  infancy  of 
society,     were    incapable    of    abstract 
thought,  and  could  convey  truths  only  by 
means  of  sensible  images.    In  &ct,  man 
at  all  times  has  a  strong  propensity  to 
clothe  thoughts  and  feelings  in  images,  to 
make  them  more  striking  and  living ;  and, 
in  the  eariy  periods  of  our  race,  when 
man  lived  in  intimate  communion  with 
nature,  he  readily  found,  in  natural  ob- 
jects, ^rms  and  images  for  the  ezpressiou 
of  moral  truths;  and  even  his  conceptions 
of  the  Deity  were  derived  directly  from 
natural  objects.     Every  thing  in  nature 
was  an  image  and  sign  of  the  Deity; 


eveiy  natural  phenomenon  was  regarded 
as  divine.  The  priests,  who  had  advanced 
in  intelligence  beyond  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  when  they  attempted  to  com- 
municate such  ideas  of  the  Deity  as  tibe 
people  did  not  find  directly  in  nature,  or 
to  explain  the  laws  of  nature,  were  oblig- 
ed to  use  images  to  make  themselves  un- 
deifitood.  These  images  were  in  part 
verbal,  in  part  addressed  unmediately  to 
the  senses.  But,  however  strikingly  a 
symbol  may^  embody  an  idea,  it  is  always 
attended  with  some  uncertainty  and  lia- 
bihty  to  various  interpretations.  The  at- 
tribute (q.  V.)  differs  from  the  symbol  in 
this  circumstance,  that  the  former  is  only 
a  peculiar  sign,  added  to  an  image  for  the 
sake  of  more  perfect  representation  ;  the 
latter  is  independent  and  intelligible  of 
itself:  all  attributes  are  symbols,  but  all 
symbols  are  not  attributes.  Though  at- 
tributes are  used  to  express  not  only  moral 
conceptions,  but  also  actions  and  histori- 
cal &cts,  they  still  remain  a  kind  of  sym- 
bols, expressive  of  the  spirit  and  essen- 
tial character  of  the  action  or  fact  AUe- 
gory  (q.  v.)  alwavs  has  an  artificial,  labor- 
ed character:  the  symbol  ought  to  be  a 
natural  expression  of  an  idea.  It  is  not 
necessaiy  that  the  symbol  should  comply 
with  the  rules  of  art,  and  be  beautifui  in 
itself;  the  chief  thing  required  is,  that 
it  should  actually  designate  ideas  in  a 
Uvely  manner.  Thus  the  forms  in  Indian 
and  other  mythologies,  often  strange,  and 
sometimes  even  disgusting,  are  not  less 
genuine  symbols,  than  the  harmonious 
and  beautiful  forms  of  the  Greeks.  In  a 
narrower  sense,  however,  the  images  and 
conceptions  of  Greek  mvthology  and  art 
have  been  called,  in  modem  times,  6ym- 
bolicalj  and  contradistinguished  to  the  al- 
legorical. In  this  case,  tvmhoUcal  means 
chiefly  the  perfect  embodying  of  the 
spiritual  in  a  form  entirely  appropriate  to 
the  idea.  The  symbol  relates  particularly 
to  the  highest  ideas — those  of  a  religious 
character.  The  idea  may  be  more  or  less 
perfectly  apprehended,  so  thati»  the  same 
symbol  may  convey  very  different  notions 
to  different  persons.  Thus  we  find  the 
same  s]rmbols  which  were  presented  to 
the  people  in  the  rude  forms  of  ancient 
heathenism,  and  which  the  people  but 
imperfectly  understood,  preserved  also  in 
the  most  elevated  systems  of  philosophi- 
cal religion,  with  their  meaning  fully  un- 
veiled. The  initiated  fully  underatood  the 
symbol;  the  people,  who  had  |)erhapB 
lost  its  original  signification,  required  to 
have  it  exj^ained  to  them.  The  more  a 
religion  ia  confined  within  the  limits  of 
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the  Tisible  world,  the  more  immedjately  its 
doctrines  are  derived  from  the  phenomena 
of  nature ;  the  richer  is  it  in  symhois ;  whilst 
a  revealed  religion,  whose  doctrines  are 
addressed  more  directly  to  the  intellect, 
and  contain  ideas  beyond  the  circle  of. 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  will  become 
necessarily  poorer  in  symbols,  and  richer 
in  distinct  notions.  Paganism,  therefore, 
abounds  so  much  more  in  ^mbols  than 
Judaism  and  Christianity.  Symbols  are 
also  the  signs  through  which  the  Deity 
is  believed  to  reveal  his  will,  or  unveil 
futurity,  or  manifest  his  power.  Such 
signs  may  be  particular  displays  of  the 
powers  of  nature,  or  voices,  prophetic 
words,  and  oracles.  The  word  symM 
further  received  a  particular  application 
in  the  Greek  mvsteries,  which  clothed 
their  mysterious  doctrines  in  symbols  and 
maxims,  not  only  in  ordjsr  to  veil  them 
flt>m  the  uninitiated,  but  also  to  present 
them  to  the  initiated  in  the  most  expres- 
sive images.  And,  as  the  initiated  recog- 
nised e£ch  other  by  signs  and  words, 
which  were  peculiar  to  the  mysteries,  and 
presupposed  the  knowledge  of  theirmean- 
ing,  such  signs  were  called  also  symbols. 
But  as  the  use  of  such  signs  recalled  also 
the  sacred  obligation  entered  into  at  the 
time  of  initiation,  particularly  that  of  si- 
lence, and  of  living  in  a  manner  corre- 
sponding to  the  doctrines  of  the  mysteries, 
therefore  a  sacred  obligation  a  vow,  made 
to  God,  a  feUow  man,  or  a  society,  was 
called  vofi^^ov,  which  term  is  also  applied 
to  the  oath  of  soldiers,  and  to  the  watch- 
word or  sign  bv  which  those  on  the  same 
side  recognised  each  other,  or  communi- 
cated something  to  one  another  in  a  way 
unintelligible  to  the  enemy.  Symbol 
also  signified  a  token,  by  which  those 
who  had  given  and  received  hospitable 
entertainment  recomised  each  other  at  a 
future  time,  or  which  was  siven  as  a  pledge 
of  any  contract  or  obliflntion. 

Christian  Symbols.  The  various  mean- 
ings of  the  word  symbol,  all  originating 
from  one  r^ot,  existed  ahready,  as  we  have 
seen,  before  the  Christian  era,  and  natu- 
rally found  their  application  in  the  Chris- 
tian church.  There  was  already  a  sacred 
meaninff  connected  with  the  word ;  and 
opposed  to  paganism  as  the  first  Chris- 
tians were,  and  avene  to  receive  any 
thinff  of  it  into  their  church,  yet  a  word 
of  this  character  would  not  appear  ob- 
jectionable to  them.  Besides,  the  anxious 
fear  of  eveiT  thing  which  savored  of  pa- 
ganism, had  already  considerably  dimin- 
ished when  the  word  symbol  became 
general   among   ChrittianB.      ChristiBn 


teachers  may  even  have  felt  themselves 
called  upon  to  show  that  they  also  had 
their  symbols,  when  the  persons  initiated 
into  the  heathen  mystenes  often  boldly 
opposed  their  doctrines  to  those  of  the 
Cfhristians,  and  pointed  to  their  mysteri- 
ous spobols  as  means  of  distinction  and 
sanctification.  The  Christians  also  treat- 
ed their  symbolic  doctrines  and  rites  as 
sanctifying  rites,  constituting  signs  of  rec- 
ognition and  means  of  union  amonr 
the  members  of  their  community,  and 
separating  them  from  the  whole  of  pagan- 
ism and  Judaism.  They  therefore  called 
the  sacraments  symbols,  as  visible  signs 
of  an  invisible  salvation ;  and  not  only 
si^ns,  but,  properly  speaking,  pledges  of 
this  salvation,  and  of  the  divine  promises 
and  grace.  In  this  sense,  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  supper,  as  the  proper  sacra- 
ments, are  caUed  symbols,  yet  always  with 
a  sanctifying  epithet ;  so  also  are  the  water 
of  the  fount,  and  the  bread  and  wine. 
Symbols,  further,  are  all  Christian  rites, 
all  exercises  of  worship,  as  fiir  as  they 
are  considered  necessary  expressions  oY 
the  ideas  designated  by  them.  The  sacra- 
ments and  rites  are  also  eymbols  in  the 
sense  of  signs  of  distinction;  because 
every  one  who  partakes  in  them,  showns 
thereby  that  he  belongs  to  the  Christian 
community ;  and  even  the  mere  sight  of 
the  sacraments  was  originally  pro^bited 
to  the  unbaptized.  These  symbols  must 
be  distinguished  firom  the  types,  so  called, 
viz.  the  persons,  rites,  &C.,  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  prefi^red  what  is  told 
in  the  New.  Certain  signs  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  are  ssrmboS  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word ;  as  the  ngn  of  the 
cross,  and  the  Virgin  with  the  Child. 
Besides  these,  there  are  the  symbolic  attri- 
butes,  by  which  artists  distinguish  the  va- 
rious evangelists,  saints,  apostles,  &c.,  in 
their  representations;  e.  g.  to  Matthew  is 
always  added  the  man,  to  Mark  the  lion, 
to  Luke  the  ox,  to  John  the  eagle — the 
four  creatures  which  appeared  in  the 
vision  of  Ezekiel.  The  name  of  sym- 
bols is  also  given,  in  the  Christian  church, 
to  those  doctrines,  expressed  in  short  fbr- 
roule,  which  are  acknowledged  by  all 
Christians ;  therefore  to  the  confes- 
sions, so  called,  which  contain  the  essen- 
tial points  of  the  belief  of  the  various 
sects.  The  Holy  Scriptures  remain  the 
true  foundation  of  fiuth  and  the  rale  of 
the  ftuthfiil ;  but  the  symbolic  conlbenons 
are  intended  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the 
opmions  of  all  me  members  6f  each  re- 
li^ous  sect  respecting  the  truths  to  be  ac- 
knowledged as  the  essential  doctrines  cfthe 
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Bilile,  and  to  prevent  arbitnirv  mter|»etar 
Cioos  of  it.  Symbols,  in  this  sense,  are 
not  put  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the 
Bible ;  but  because,  according  to  die  opin- 
ions of  the  sect,  they  contain  the  sense  of 
the  Bible,  every  one  must  profess  his  be- 
lief in  them,  who  wishes  to  be  acknowl- 
edged as  a  member  of  the  particular  de- 
nomination. (For  the  symbolic  bodks, 
see  Creeds,) 
Stmbolical  Books.  (See  Oeeds.) 
Symbolics  ;  the  science  which  treats 
of  the  symbols  of  the  various  religions, 
particularly  of  the  ancient  religions,  found- 
ed on  the  maiiifestadous  of  the  Deity  in 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  or  whose  doc- 
trines are  given  in  symbols  taken  from 
natural  objects.  (See  the  articles  Symboly 
and  Creutzer,  George  Frederic.) 

Sympathetic  Cures  ;  pretended  or 
real  cures,  not  by  means  of  physic^  but 
of  the  secret  powers  of  bodies,  which  do 
not  necessarily  come  into  direct  contact 
with  the  patient,  but  have  a  mysterious 
influence  on  htscondidon.  The  operation 
is  attributed  to  a  certain  sympathy  of  the 
sufferer  with  other  individuals,  or  with  apii^ 
its,  stars,  animals,  plants,  stones,  &c.  FuU 
belief  in  the  power  of  such  means  of 
cure  has  a  very  great  effect  in  such  dis- 
eases as  are  chiefly  seated  in  the  soul,  or 
in  the  nervous  system,  e.  g.  diseases  of 
the  mind,  epilepsies,  &c. 
Sympathetic  Inks.  (See  Ink,} 
Sympathy  (from  aw,  together,  and  naOij, 
I  su^r),  in  physiolo^,  is  that  qual- 
ity of  the  animal  organization,  by  which, 
through  the  increased  or  diminished  ac- 
tivity of  one  organ,  that  of  others  is  also 
increased  or  diminislied.  The  idea  of  an 
organized  system — tho  union  of  many 
parts  in  one  whole,  in  which  all  these 
parts  correspond  to  each  other — includes 
the  idea  of  a  mutual  operation,  of  which 
sympathy  is  a  part.  The  medium  be- 
tween the  organ  from  which  the  action 
proceeds  and  that  to  which  it  extends, 
has  been  somedmcs  supposed  to  be  the 
nervous  system,  somedmes  the  vasculaf 
or  the  cellular  system,  or  the  juices ;  and 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  in  some  sym- 
pathetic phenomena,  the  nerves  and  the 
vessels  appear  to  be  the  media ;  but  there 
are  objections  to  considering  them  as  the 
cause  of  sympathy  in  general,  for  experi- 
ence teaches,  that  sympathy  takes  piece 
also  between  such  organs  as  have  no  dis- 
coverable connexion  by  nerves  or  ves- 
sels. The  phenomenon  of  sympathy  ap- 
pears even  in  the  healthy  body ;  e.  g.  a 
strong  light,  thrown  upon  the  eye,  some- 
times produces  sneezing  (q.  v.) ;  dckling 
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causes  lau^ng ;  and  some  physiologists 
have  even  called  the  change  of  voice  at 
the  age  of  puberty,  and  the  increased  se- 
creuons  of  the  liver,  the  salivary  glands, 
the  {Muicreas,  and  the  coats  of  the  stom- 
ach at  the  time  of  digesrion,  a  sympa- 
thetic acdon.  But  the  eflect  of  sympathy 
is  much  more  oflen  observed  in  diseases. 
There  is  hardly  one  in  which  some  phe- 
nomena are  not  to  be  explained  by  sym- 
pathy. Sympathy  is  further  used  to  ex- 
press the  mnuence  of  the  state  of  one  in- 
dividual upon  another,  e.  g.  the  tickling 
in  the  throat,  caused  by  the  cough  of  an- 
other person ;  or  the  yawning  produced 
by  seeing  another  yawn ;  or  the  sor- 
row produced  by  wimcssing  his  grief 
The  effects  of  animal  maffnedsm  (q.  v.) 
are  also  ascribed  to  sympathy,  and  those 
which  the  sight  of  some  animals  is  said 
to  have  upon  some  men. 

Symphony  (from  the  Greek  aw/i^ww'a ; 
in  Italian,  tiiifonia).  The  word  aymfkony, 
in  the  ancient  music,  signifies  the  union  of 
souuds  which  forms  a  concert  When 
the  whole  concert  was  in  unison^  it  was 
called  a  symphony ;  but  when  one  half 
of  the  peribrmers  were  in  the  octave,  or 
double  octave,  of  the  other  half^  it  was 
called  anHphotnf.  At  present  tho  word 
symphony  is  often  applied  by  the  French 
and  English  to  overtures,  and  other  in- 
strumental compositions,  consisting  of  a 
variety  of  movements,  and  designed  for 
a  full  band.  The  introductory,  intermedi- 
ary, and  coucluding  instrumental  pas- 
sages in  vocal  compositions  are  also  called 
symphonies.  But  the  Gcnnans  use  sym- 
pnony  as  contradistinguished  to  overture, 
wliicli,  accoiding  to  its  true  meaning, 
ought  to  be  dependent  ujjon  the  piece  to 
wliich  it  forms  the  introducdon.  It 
should  contam  the  chief  ideas  of  the 
piece,  or  at  least  indicate  the  fundamental 
disposition  of  the  whole,  on  account  of 
which,  most  composers  write  theu*  over- 
tures after  they  have  finished  the  pieces 
for  which  they  are  intended.  The  sym- 
phony, on  the  other  hand,  is  an  indepen- 
dent piece,  and  is  therefore  capable  of  a 
fuller  developement  of  musical  ideas. 
Formeriy  the  overture  was  used  for  the 
symphony.  Sulzer,  in  his  General  The- 
ory of  the  Fine  Arts,  says,  «*  The  diffi- 
culty of  executjnff  an  overture  well,  and 
the  still  greater  difficulty  of  composing  a 
good  one,  has  given  rise  to  the  easier 
lorm  of  the  symphony,  which  consisted 
originally  of  one  or  more  fugue  pieces, 
alternating  with  dancing  music  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  and  was  generally  called  par- 
tie.      The  overture,  indeed,  maintamed 
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itself  still  at  the  beginniiiff  of  great  pieces 
of  church  music  and  of  operas,  aud  tke 
parties  were  used  only  in  chamber  music ; 
Dut  people  became  tired  of  dancine  mu- 
sic, unaccompanied  by  dancing,  and  were 
at  'last  satisfied  with  two  allegros,  alter- 
nating with  a  slow  passage.  This  spe- 
cies of  composition  was  called  symphony^ 
ar.d  used  both  in  chamber  music  and 
br;fore  operas  and  pieces  of  church  mu- 
se. The  instruments  necessary  to  a 
Fymphony  are  the  violin,  tenor  violin, 
.'md  oasB  instruments— a  number  of  each : 
flutes,  horns,  hautboys,  may  be  added. 
Among  the  old  composers  of  symphonies, 
fienda,  Bocherini,  Dittersdorf,  Pleyl, 
&c.,  were  famous,  but  are  now  mostly 
forgotten.  The  greatest  modem  mas- 
ters in  this  kind  of  composition  ai*e 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven. 

SrHPLEaADES     {'ZvftnXvY^ici,    from     ovfi- 

nXnTTia,  to  dash  together);  small  rocky 
islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thracian  Bos- 
phorus,  which  were  fabled  to  strike  to- 
gether, and  destroy  ships,  as  they  passed.* 
Juno  conducted  the  Argonauts  safely 
through  them,  and  Orpheus  rendered 
them  immovable  by  his  lyre.  They  were 
also  called  Cyanean  Uvavtos,  azure)  islands 
or  rocks,  from  their  blue  apnearance. 

Symposia;  the  feasts  or  the  ancient 
Greeks.    (See  Feasts  of  the  indents.) 

Stmposiabch  ;  he  who  provided  all 
things  necessary  for  a  wiiKoaiov.  (See 
Feasts  of  the  ,^ncients.) 

Sfmptoms,  in  medicine ;  the  phenome- 
na of  diseases,  from  which  we  infer  tlie 
existence  and  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
Symptoms  have  their  seat  in  the  func- 
tions which  are  affected  by  the  disease  so 
as  to  be  raised  above  their  usual  activity, 
or  depressed  below  it,  or  even  to  become 
changed  in  the  nature  of  thebr  action. 
The  organs  diemselves  are  oflen  changed 
in  their  appearance,  structure,  size,  &c. 
Symptoms  may  be  perceptible  by  the  pa- 
tient alone  (e.  f.  pam,  and  aU  change  of 
sensations),  or  by  the  physician  also  (e.  g. 
all  diseased  movements).  The  more  a 
function  or  an  organic  system  is  extended 
through  the  body,  the  more  frequently 
will  it  be  the  seat  of  morbid  phenomena: 
the  nervous,  the  vascular  and  the  cuta- 
neous systems,  for  instance,  are  affected 
in  most  diseases ;  hence  also  irritability, 
the  power  of  nutrition,  &lc^  which  ex- 
tend through  the  whole  organization,  are 
so  easily  wected  b^  diseases,  and  thus  • 
afford  symptoms.  If  the  latter  are  in  the 
or^ns  originally  affected,  they  are  called 
idtopaMc;  but  if  they  are  caused  by 
sympathy    (q.  v.)  in  other  and  distant 


pansi  they  are  called  consensual  or  sym^ 
pathdic.  The  temperament,  age,  sex« 
mode  of  living,  &c.,  of  the  patient,  pro- 
duce a  considerable  variety  in  the  symp- 
toms of  every  disease.  They  are  sometimes 
further  divided  into  symptoms  of  disease, 
symptoms  of  causes,  and  symptoms  of 
symptoms.  IThe  first  are  the  ^sential  in* 
dications  of  the  disease:  thev  may  be 
idio|jathic  or  consensual.  The  symp- 
toms of  the  cause  are  such  as  are  acci* 
dentally  produced  by  the  cause  of  the 
disease ;  e.  e,  when  a  cold,  which  pro* 
duces  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  pro- 
duces at  the  same  time  rheumatic  pains, 
coughs,  &.C.,  the  latter,  beinff  of  second- 
ary importance,  are  considered  mere 
symptoms  of  the  cause,  which  has  pro- 
duced the  chief  disease — the  inflamma- 
tion. Symptoms  oi  ^mptoms  may  be 
illustrated  b^  the  case  of  vomiting,  which, 
being  occasioned  by  a  disordered  state  of 
the  stomach,  may  itself  produce  great' 
pain,  spitting  blood,  &C.,  which  would 
then  be  symptoms  of  a  symptom.  That 
symptom  which  contributes  chiefly  to 
indicate  a  disease,  is  called  the  paihog- 
nomic  symptom. 

Syivaoogue  (from  the  Greek  (rvvaywynt 
an  assembly);  the  place  in  which  the 
Jews  assemble  on  the  Sabbath  (Saturday^ 
to  oflTer  pravers,  and  listen  to  the  reading 
of  the  Old  t'estament  and  to  religious  in- 
struction. They  vere  first  introduced 
after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  were 
originally  applied  to  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion ;  but  aftpi'  the  destruction  of  the  tem- 
ple by  the  Romans,  religious  services 
were  pe^-formed  in  them.  Each  syna- 
gogue has  a  rabbi  or  president,  several 
elders,  a  reader,  door-keeper,  and  a  receiv- 
er of  alms.  The  liturgy  of  the  modem 
Jews,  of  which  there  are  copies  in  He- 
brew and  the  modem  languages,  is  not 
very  diflerentfroro  the  Christian  liturgies, 
which  were  formed  in  imitation  of  it. 
It  comprises  prayers  for  the  Sabbath,  and 
for  the  fast  and  festival  days.  The  date  of 
its  composition  is  uncertain.  The  nine- 
teen daily  prayers  are  reciled  every  day, 
either  in  public  at  the  synagogue,  or 
wherever  the  person  may  happen  to  be. 
In  tlie  time  of  our  Savior,  any  person 
could  conduct  the  services ;  but  this  duty 
is  now  usually  discharged  by  a  robbi. 
The  prayers  are  repeated  aloud  by  the 
whole  assembly. 

Synchronism  (from  mv,  with,  together, 
and  XP'^S  time)  is  the  placing  together 
the  accounts  of  contemporaneous  persons 
or  events.  To  this  method  is  opposed  the 
eihnograpfdc  (q.  v.),  which  connects  aU 
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bdonginjr  to  the  same  nution.    Synchro- 
nkdc  tables  are  very  useful. 

Stucops,  in  phyaioloey  and  medicine ; 
fainting;  a  considerabfe  diminution  or 
eomplete  -inteiruiHion  of  the  motion  of 
the  heart  and  of  the  function  of  respira- 
tion, accompanied  by  a  suspension  of  ac- 
tien  in  the  brain,  and  consequent  tempo- 
rary loss  of  sensation,  volition,  and  the 
other  faculties,  of  which  the  brain  is  the 
organ.  It  takes  place  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  some  of  an  exciting,  others  of  a 
dexiressing  nature.  It  is  familiar  to  hyp- 
ochondriac and  hysteric  persons,  and 
may  be  brought  on  iq  all  those  who  have 
much  mobility  of  nerves  by  any  sudden 
or  violent  emotion,  or  even  strong  sensa- 
tion. It  is  a  very  usual  consecfoence  of 
violent  pain,  such  as  that  which  accom- 
panies a  surgical  operation.  Women  are 
more  prone  .to  fiunting  than  men,  in  con- 
sequence of  flreater  susceptibili^  to  im- 
pressions made  on  the  nervous  system. 
But  we  find,  even  among  men,  frequent 
peculiarities  of  constitution,  which,  not- 
withstanding general  strength  of  frame, 
dispose  them  to  faint,  from  causes  which 
appear  slight,  such  as  certain  odors,  the 
sight  of  blood,  a  wound  or  sore,  the  pres- 
ence of  a  cat,  mouse  or  spider,  or  other 
objects  for  which  a  person  has  conceived 
an  unaccountable  aversion.  Sometimes 
the  cause  is  to  ^  found  in  disturbed  di- 
gestion, worms,  and  other  irritations  act- 
ing upon  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  or 
intestines.  Other  causes  act  more  direct- 
ly on  the  circulation,  as  the  sudden  deple- 
tion of  the  blood-vessels  by  haemorrhage, 
or  by  large  evacuations  of  any  kind,  such 
as  purging,  vomiting,  or  even  sweating. 
The  removal  of  fluids  which  have  col- 
lected in  any  part  of  the  body,  such  as 
the  hvdropic  water  in  ascites,  or  the  mat- 
ter of  a  large  abscess,  is  oflen  followed 
hf  fainting.  Causes  which  suddenly 
diminisb  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  head, 
tend  peculiarly  to  produce  it  in  those  who 
are  disposed  to  it  This  sometimes  hap- 
pens from  rising  suddenly  from  the  hori- 
zontal position,  and  stretching  out  the 
arms  towards  an  object  placed  above  the 
head,  as  in  reaching  .a  book  from  a  high 
shelf  in  a  library.  Fainting  sometimes 
marks  the  invasion  of  acute  diseases,  and 
IS  sometimes  a  symptom  of  some  me- 
chanical obstruction  to  the  ciroulation 
from  oiganic  afiections  of  the  heart  or 
of  the  large  vessels  in  its  vicinity.  The 
recovery  of  the  patient  from  the  actual 
fit,  is,  in  general,  eamly  efiected,  by  mere- 
hr  placing  him  in  a  horizontal  ooeition, 
flashing    cold    water  on    the    race  and 


hands,  or  chafing  the  temples  with  stim- 
ulant amniouiacal  liquids;  which  may 
also  be  held  to  the  nostrils  when  the 
breathing  is  not  entirely  suspended.  If 
the  fit  is  of  long  continuance,  it  is  prop^ 
to  employ  the  same  means  as  are  used 
for  the  recovery  of  drowned  persons. 
Frequent  fainting,  especially  if  it  be  found 
to  observe  certain  periods,  or  to  occur 
more  particularly  upon  waking  in  the 
morning,  is  a  mode  in  which  epijepsy 
very  oflen  commences ;  and  when  this  is 
suspected,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  ap- 
plymg  the  proper  remedies. 

Syncretism  ;  the  attempt  to  reconcile 
discordant  views,  particularly  religious 
views.  There  are  various  derivations  of 
the  word.  Plutarch  (De  FraUmo  Jhmrt) 
derives  it  from  the  name  of  the  island  of 
Crete ;  the  tribes  of  which,  he  says,  en- 
deavored to  protect  themselves  by  com- 
pacts among  themselves  against  internal 
feuds  and  attacks  from  without  The 
Protestant  parties  were  early  called  upon 
to  unite,  like  the  Cretans,  against  the  Ro- 
man see ;  for  instance,  by  professor  Dav. 
Parens,  of  Heidelberg,  towards  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  At  a  later  period, 
the  word  received  another  meaning,  and 
was  derived — ^probably  more  correctly — 
from  the  Greek  9vv  and  Ktpavwfn  (to  mixj.  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  stuay  of 
ancient  literature  was  revived  in  Italy, 
and  Plato  came  in  repute,  in  addition  to 
the  general  favorite  Aristotle,  some  schol- 
ars, as  Job.  Francis  Pico  (see  ^Rrandola\ 
Bessarion  and  others,  who  honored  Plato 
much,  but  were  unwilling  to  give  up  Ar- 
istotle entirely,  were  called  tyncrttisU, 
In  the  same  way  the  term  syncretism  was 
applied  to  the  union  of  the  academicians 
and  peripatetics.  It  was  particulariy 
used  of  the  Alexandrian  school.  This 
word  came  into  general  use  in  Ger- 
many after  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  George  Calixtus 
(q.y.),  professor  of  theology  at  Helmst&dt, 
having  acquired  liberal  opinions  &r  in 
advance  of  his  age,  attempted  a  union  of 
the  various  religious  parties.  Syncretist 
then  became  a  word  of  great  odium. — See 
Walch's  Introduction  to  the  Controversies 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  (in  German). 

Syndic,  in  government  and  commerce ; 
an  otiicer,  in  various  countries,  intrusted 
with  the  affairs  of  a  city,  or  other  com- 
munity, company  of  art  or  trade,  fee, 
who  calls  meetings,  makes  representations 
and  solicitations  to  the  magistracy,  &ic — 
Syndic  is  also  a  person  appointed  to  act  in 
some  particular  affair,  in  which  he  has  a 
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common  interest  with  his  constituents,  as 
when  he  is  one  among  several  creditors 
of  the  same  debtor. 

.  Stnecpoche,  in  rhetoric ;  a  figure  jn 
which  the  whole  of  a  thing  is  put  for  a 
part  of  it  only,  or  a  part  for  a  whole. 
This  figure  ia  of  very  considerable  lati- 
tude, and  is  used,  1.  when  the  genus  is 
put  for  the  species ;  2.  when  the  species 
is  put  for  the  genus ;  3.  when  the  essen- 
tial whole  is  put  for  one  of  its  parts ;  4. 
when  the  matter  or  form  is  put  for  the 
whole  being ;  5.  the  whole  for  a  part ;  or, 
lastly,  the  part  for  the  whole. 
Stneorium.  (See  Sanhedrin.) 
Stnocha,  and  Stnocrus.  (See  Ftver,) 
Stnop  ;  an  ecclesiastical  assembly  con- 
vened to  consuh  on  church  affairs,  f See 
CotmciZ.)  A  synod  may  be  coraposea  of 
a  bisbop  and  the  clergy  of  his  diocese 
{modus  diaceaalisy  diocesan  synod),  or 
of  an  archbishop  and  the  bishops  of  his 
province  {synodua  provincialis),  or  of  the 
whole  clergy  of  a  state  under  a  papal  le- 
«ite  liynochu  universaliSj  or  natUmalia), 
Synoas,  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  are 
composed  of  several  adjacent  presbyte- 
ries. (See  Presbyterians,  and  Reformed 
ChureL)  The  convocations  of  the  Eng- 
lish clergy  are  proviucial  synods ;  but  they 
have  virtually  expired.  (See  Convoca^ 
lion,  and  England^  Church  of.)  The  holy 
Bjrnod  at  Petersburg  is  the  supreme  eccle- 
siastical council  of  the  Greek  church  in 
Russia.  (See  Qreek  Church,  and  Russia.) 
The  superintendents  and  inspectors,  with 
their  parochial  clergy,  also  form  sjmods 
in  LuUieran  countries,  but  rather  for  pur- 
poses of  advice  and  mutual  encourage- 
ment, than  of  exercising  any  controllmg 
authority. 

Stnortkes,  or  words  havmg  the  same 
signification,  stricdy  speaking,  do  not  ex- 
ist in  any  language.  Dififerent  dialects  of 
the  same  language  may  indeed  have  dif- 
ferent words  of  the  same  meaning ;  but 
as  soon  as  these  pass  from  the  diidect  into 
the  literary  or  generally  adopted  language, 
diey  either  take  the  place  of  some  other 
word  of  the  same  signification,  or  receive 
themselves  a  new  shade  of  meaning,  and 
are  then  added  to  the  others.  It  is  true 
that  the  similarity  in  the  meaning  of  words 
is  often  so  great  that  much  discrimination 
is  required  to  ascertain  the  different  shade 
of  each  word ;  and  an  abundance  of  such 
synonymes  proves  great  acuteneas  in  a 
nation.  The  languages  of  the  East,  so 
rich  in  metaphors  and  imagery,  manifest 
the  vivid  imagination  of  its  inhabitants, 
while  most  of  the  languages  of  Western 
Europe,  by  their  numerous  synonymes, 


demonstrate  the  acuteness  of  those  who 
speak  them.  The  Arabian  language, 
eaually  distinguished  for  the  copiousness 
or  its  imagery  and  the  number  of  its 
synonymes,  strikingly  exhibits  the  wit, 
imagination  and  cuscrimination  of  this 
people.  The  more  a  nation  advances  m 
civilization,  the  more  it  ckiasifies  ideas, 
unites  the  various  species  under  the  genua, 
and  the  more  synonyn^  are  required, 
as  they  are  words  whicn,  with  a  general 
resemblance,  have  characteristic  difler- 
ences,  as  cruelty  and  airocihf,  riches  and 
treasures.  Synonvmes  form  an  important 
subject  of  philok>gical  study,  and  one 
which  requires  much  knowledge  of  the 
etymology  and  history  of  the  language 
investigated.  The  want  of  works  in  tlus 
branch  of  study  was  early  felt  Towards 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  JuL  Pollux 
wrote  his  OnomasHcon — a  work  of  some 
merit,  on  Greek  synonymes.  Vaugehs, 
Girard,  Beauz^  and  Roubaud  have  writ- 
ten on  French  svnouymes  ;  Blair,  Dav. 
Booth  and  Crabb  on  English ;  Stosch, 
Hevnatz,  Eberhard  (continued  by  Ma^» 
and  Gruberj,  on  German;  and  doctor 
liamshom  (Altenburg,  1828)  has  lately 
republished  the  Latin  synonymes  of  Du- 
mestiil  (Emesti's  edition). 

Syntax  (vwra^is,  construction) ;  that  part 
of  grammar  which  treats  of  the  manner 
of  connecting  words  into  regular  sen- 
tences. A  word  expresses  a  «ingie  notion, 
but  by  itself  is  little  more  than  an  articu- 
late sound,  which,  like  the  cry  of  animals, 
intimates  a  wish  or  a  feeling.  AsuceessiDii 
of  such  sounds,  property  arranged  and 
connected,  becomes  langua^  The  art 
of  constructing  sentences  is,  therefiire, 
not  less  important  than  the  power  of 
speech ;  it  is,  indeed,  the  intellectual  part 
of  language,  and  a  characteristic  of  rea- 
son. One  class  of  words — ^the  particles,  or 
the  accessory  parts  of  speech,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called — serve  merely  to  indicate 
the  relations  in  which  the  principal  or 
necessary  parts  (noun  and  verb)  stand  to- 
wards each  other,  or  rather,  like  the  smews 
of  the  human  body,  to  bind  together  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  heap  of  disconnect- 
ed and  useless  limbs.  In  every  languase, 
there  is  some  fundamental  princi|;3e, 
which  pervades  and  regulates  its  whole 
construction,  although  it  may  occasionally 
admit  of  particular  variations.  Passion, 
or  the  excited  imagination,  for  instance, 
will  often  violate,  as  the  grammaiiaoB 
call  it,  the  general  laws  of  construction. 
In  some  languages,  the  principle  of  jux- 
taposition prevails,  and  little  diversity  of 
arrangement  is  possible.    The  relations 
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of  the  Babject,  the  action  and  the  object 
are  indicated  b^  their  respective  poaitions. 
In  the  transDOSitive  lansuages,  these  rela- 
tions are  inaicated  by  the  changes  in  the 
forms  of  Uie  words;  and  the  modes  of 
arrangement  are  various.  StiD,  in  tlie 
structure  and  disposition  of  sentences 
and  parts  of  sentences,  the  logical  rela- 
tions of  the  thoughts  must  regulate  the 
construction,  even  where  it  appears  to 
be  most  arbitrary^    (See  Language^  and 

Stiithesis  (literally,  cormexumj  iintbn]  is 
a  term  used  generally  as  contradistm- 
guished  to  analysis.  Combining  and  sep- 
arating are  the  chief  operations  by  which 
we  acquire  knowledge :  the  former,  how- 
ever, is  first  in  time.  When  an  object  is 
presented  to  our  vision,  we  form  the  idea 
of  a  whole  out  of  its  parts ;  but  the  in- 
tellect, in  forming  general  notions,  sepa- 
rates the  given  subject  (analysis),  and  then 
unites  (synthesis)  what  is  common  to 
several  things,  excluding  what  is  peculiar 
to  each.  A  synthetic  or  progressive 
proof  or  demonstration  is  one  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  reasons  to  the  conse- 
quences, or  from  the  general  to  the  spe- 
cial :  an  analytical  or  regressive  one  as- 
cends from  tiie  consequences  to  the  rea- 
sons. This  also  explains  the  meaning 
of  the  expression  synthetic  and  analytic 
mediod:  the  former  is  that  process  in 
science,  which  begins  with  the  principles, 
and  from  them  deuces  a  particular  con- 
clusion, as  is  strictly  done  in  mathemat- 
ks ;  yet  mathematicians  themselves  give 
the  name  of  synthesis  to  that  part  of 
their  science  which  contains  the  proofs 
of  the  theorems  already  laid  down ;  anai- 
ysis  (q.  v.)  they  call  that  part  which 
iseeks  to  form  theorems. 
St^dsians.  (See  ApoUinarians.) 
Stphax,  king  of  die  Masseesylians  in 
Africa,  allied  himself  Mrith  the  Romans 
in  the  second-  Punic  war,  but,  being  re- 
peatedly defeated  by  Masiuissa  ((][.  v.), 
was  prevented  from  joining  Scipio  in 
Spain.  But  this  state  of  things  was  soon 
changed.  Masinissa  was  deprived  of 
his  crown  by  a  usurper ;  and  Syphax  was 
thus  enabled  not  only  to  return  into  his 
dominions,  buf^  deserting  the  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  and  joining  the  Cartha- 
ginians, to  conquer  the  kingdom  of  his 
riral.  Syphax,  to  whom  Hasdrubal  had 
given  in  marriage  his  daughter  Sopho- 
■  Disba  (q.  vX  who  had  been  previously  be- 
trothed to  Masinissa,  declared  in  favor  of 
Carthage,  on  the  appearance  of  Scipio 
tnd  Masinissa  with  an  army  in  Africa, 
and  raised  a  large  body  of  troops  in  her 
10* 


cause,  but  was  defeated  and  made  prison- 
er. Livy  says  that  death  spared  him  the 
disgrace  of  being  carried  into  Rome  in 
triumph  by  Scipio;  but  Polybius,  the 
friencf  of  Scipio,  states  that  he  formed  a 
part  of  the  triumphal  procession  of  the 
conqueror. 

Syphilis  (from  the  Greek  n^Xot,  feeble) ; 
the  name  now  most  frequentlv  used  for 
the  venereal  disease,  which  is  thus  called 
in  a  very  fine  poem,  written  in  Latin  hex- 
ametera,  by  the  Italian  Fracastorio  (first 
printed  in  Venice,  1590, 4to.).  The  his- 
tory of  this  disease  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  parts  of  the  histoiy  of  medicine. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  that  violent  and 
truly  epidemic  disorder  of  the  skin,  which 
appeared  in  the  last  ten  yeara  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  was  really  what  we  now 
call  syphilis,  or  not  rather  a  variety  of  the 
leprosy,  which  soon  afler  entirely  disap- 
peared. Towards  the  end  of  the  fifleentn, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, a  disease  appeared  in  Europe,  till 
then  unknown,  and  which,  by  its  rapid 
extension,  its  horrible  consequences,  its 

rt  contagiousness,  the  inefncacy  of  all 
remedies  employed  against  it,  per- 
plexed the  physicians,  and  excited  a  gen- 
eral horror.  Respecting  its  orig-in,  noth- 
ing certain  is  known.  The  physicians  of 
that  time  were,  generally  speaking,  too 
ignorant  to  investigate  the  origin  of  a  dis- 
ease which  they  were  but  rarely  able  to 
cure.  Until  lately,  it  was  pretty  generally 
believed  that  this  malady  was  carried  by 
the  vessels  of  Columbus  from  America  to 
Europe ;  but  the  most  accurate  examina- 
tion of  this  opinion  shows  its  incorrect- 
ness. The  first  author  who  expresses 
this  opinion  was  a  physician  of  Nurem- 
berg (Germany),  of  the  name  of  Leonhanl 
Schmaussf  in  1518 :  he  founded  his  opin- 
ion upon  the  fiict  that  the  Guaja  wood, 
which  had  been  introduced  from  America 
in  the  mean  time,  bad  become  known  as  n 
good  remedy  for  the  disease ;  for,  said  he, 
nature  always  provides  an  antidote  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  poison.  The  principal  support 
which  his  opinion  received  was  from  the 
testimony  of^the  son  of  Columbus,  and  his 
successor  Oviedo ;  but  the  first  speaks  only 
of  a  disease  like  scald  head,  said  to  pre- 
dominate in  St.  Domingo ;  and  tlie  oth- 
er, a  tyrant,  like  most  of  the  Spaniards 
in  America  at  that  period,  delights  in  rep- 
resenting his  nation  as  the  favorite  people 
of  God,  and  the  Americans  as  cursed.  A 
careful  inquinr  shows  only  tliat  the  crew 
of  Columbus  brought  a  contagious  disease 
with  them,  which  destroyed  the  greater 
part  of  their  number,  and  communicated 
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ittelf  to  those  who  had  intereoune  with 
them.  This  is  easily  explained  by  the 
imperfect  care  taken  of  the  health  of  such 
a  crew,  and  the  uncommon  hardships  of 
such  a  voyage  in  those  times.  At  all 
events,  their  complaint  was  not  the  vene- 
real disease,  as  this  broke  out  almost  at 
the  same  moment,  in  the  summer  of  1493, 
in  the  south  of  France,  in  Lombardy,  and 
in  the  north  of  Oennanj'.  Now,  the  ves- 
sels of  Columbus  did  not  arrive  till  April 
at  Seville ;  and  the  diseiise  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  spread  so  far  from  this  place 
within  two  months.  Others  have  sought 
for  the  origin  of  this  disease  in  the  exnul- 
Kiou  of  the  Marranos  (secret  Jews)  from 
Si)ain,  between  1485  and  1493.  Many 
thousands  of  these  unhappy  persons  died 
of  the  plague  on  their  passage  by  sea  to 
Italv,  Greece,  &(*.  Thousands  of  others 
su^red  by  the  leprosy;  and,  without 
doubt,  they  carried  misery  and  sickness 
with  them"  wherever  they  went  But  that 
this  particular  form  of  disease  existed 
among  them  cannot  be  proved;  and, 
moreover,  though  Grermany  was  not  vis- 
ited by  these  emigrants,  the  syphilis 
showed  itself  simultaneously,  in  1493,  in 
Halle,  Brunswick,  Mecklenburg,  &c.  As 
to  the  opinion  that  the  venereal  disease 
had  always  existed  in  some  form,  it  only 
amounts  to  a  play  \i\x>n  words,  as  a  mere 
iliseased'  state  of  the  genitals  is  far  from 
amounting  to  syphilis,  especially  if  we 
consider  the  horrid  consequences  which 
that  disease  produced  at  the  time  referred 
to.  The  most  probable  conclusion  is, 
that  the  venereal  disease  was  produced 
by  an  epidemic  tendency  existing  at  that 
time,  wnich  gave  this  new  form  to  the 
leprosy  theu  so  widely  spread.  The  an- 
cient writers,  for  many  years,  described 
syphilis  more  as  a  terrible  disease  of  the 
skm  and  bones  in  general  than  as  a  mere 
afiectiou  of  particular  parts;  more  as  a 
plague  than  as  a  disonler  of  particular 
individuals.  A  new  form  of  disease  could 
be  develo|]ed  the  more  readily,  as  the  po- 
litical relations  of  that  thue  brought  the 
nations  very  much  into  connexion  with 
each  other:  Spaniards,  Frencli,  Germans, 
traversed  Italy,  luid  all  tlicKc,  together 
with  the  Italians,  spread  through  Germa- 
ny. The  disease  brought  by  tlie  sailors 
.  from  America,  akin  to  scurvy,  may  also 
have  contributed  its  part.  It  is  certain 
that  tlie  disease  was  then  far  more  terri- 
ble than  now.  It  made  the  i^atient  an 
object  of  horror  to  his  iriends,  and  abnost 
inevitably  reduced  him  to  despair,  as  no 
physician  was  able  to  aid  him,  and  the 
remedies  used  were  almost^ as  shocking 


as  the  disease.  Since  contagion,  at  that 
period,  took  place  much  easier  than  now, 
and  houses  of  ill  fame,  which  contributed 
greatly  to  spread  the  disease,  were  found 
every  where,  the  disorder  had  by  no 
means  the  same  character  of  disgrace 
connected  with  it  as  at  present.  On  the 
contrary,  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  who  suffered 
from  it  for  years,  and  at  length  recovered 
his  health  by  the  use  of  guaiacum,  and 
the  strength  of  his  constitution,  always 
enjoyed  public  esteem,  and  even  dedicated 
his  work  on  the  disease  to  the  first  spirit- 
ual prince  of  Germany,  without  inaeco- 
rum  or  offence.  Like  other  diseases,  it 
graduallv  diminished  in  virulence,  partic- 
ularly after  Paracelsus  had  found  in  mer- 
cury, and  Swediauer  in  acids,  the  most 
effective  remedies  against  it;  and  great 
suffering  does  not  arise  from  it  at  present 
except  in  consequence  of  neglect  Yet  it  w 
still  a  formidaole  disease,  as  it  injures 
more  or  less  the  general  health,  and  lays 
the  foundation  for  otlier  diseases  of  a  very 
obstinate  character — gout,  rheumatism^ 
complaints  in  the  bladder,  &c. 

Syphon.    (See  Siphon.) 

Stracus£  (now  Siragosa,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  13,800  souls),  anciently  the  chief 
city  of  Sicily,  and  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent cities  in  the  world,  with  300,0@[) 
inhabitants,  is  now  greatly  reduced*  but 
still  has  an  excellent  harbor,  capable  of 
receiving  vessels  of  the  greatest  burden, 
and  of  containing  a  numerous  fleet.  The 
ancient  city  was  of  a  triangular  fonii, 
twenty-two  miles  in  circuit,  and  consisted 
of  four  parts,  surrounded  by  distinct  wall^ 
namely,  Ortygia,  between  the  two  har- 
bors ;  Acradina,  extending  along  the  sea- 
side ;  Tyche,  so  called  from  its  containing 
a  temple  of  r%)rtune  (Tu^n),  an  inland  di- 
vision ;  and  Neapolis,  forming  the  western 
part.  At  pi-esent,  the  only  part  inhabited 
IS  the  south-east  comer,  containing  Or- 
tygia and  a  part  of  Acradina.  Siragosu 
is  insulated,  walled,  and  entered  bv  draw- 
bridges. The  streets  are  regular,  bur 
naiTow,  and  the  houses  tolerably  built.  It 
contains  an  hospital,  and  a  number  of 
churches  and  convents.  The  cathedral  is 
the  ancient  temple  of  Minerva.  The  pa- 
pyi-us  (q.  V.)  is  found  in  the  neighborhood. 
Syracuse  was  founded  by  a  colony  of 
Corintliians,  B.  C.  73G.  'it  became  the 
largest  and  most  wealthy  city  in  Sicily, 
and,  according  to  Thucydides,  possees- 
ed  a  greater  fiopulation  than  Athens, 
or  any  other  Grecian  city.  It  was  at 
one  time  sovemed  as  a  repubUc,  at  anotli- 
er  bv  Gelon,  Hiero,  Dionysius  (see  these 
articles,  and  TKmoleon),  and  other  rulers. 
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It  WW  beae|;ed,  R  C.  414,  by  the  Atheni- 
am;  and  again,  B.  C.  215,  by  the  Ro- 
208118^  under  Marcellus  and  Appius.  It 
was  defended  near  three  years  by  the 
fenins  and  enterprise  of  Archimedes 
(q.  v.),  but  at  last  fell  into  the  haiida  of  the 
Romans  (B.  C.  212),  and  continued  in  their 
possession  till  the  downfidi  of  their  em- 
pire. Here  are  remains  of  the  ancient 
amphitheatre,  of  an  oval  form,  900  feet  in 
length  and  200  in  breadth:  die  arena, 
seats,  and  passages  of  communication, 
were  cut  out  of  the  rock.  The  catacombs 
(q.  T.)  still  exist,  and  form  a  remarkable 
festure  of  Syracuse.  They  are  only  seven 
or  eight  feet  high ;  but  their  extent  is  such 
that  they  fonn  a  kind  of  subterranean 
city,  with  a  number  of  narrow  streets, 
5orae  of  which  are  said  to  be  a  mile  long, 
and  contain  tombs  and  sepulchral  cham- 
bers. The  speaking  grotto,  or,  as  it  was 
called  by  die  ancients,  tlie  Ear  ofDumys- 
Yi»,  is  a  cave  170  feet  long,  60  high,  and 
from  20  to  35  wide,  with  so  strong  an 
echo,  that  the  slightest  noise  is  overheard 
in  the  smal]  chamber  near  the  entrance, 
in  which  Dionysius  is  said  to  have  listened 
to  the  conversation  of  his  prisoners.  The 
fetintain  of  Arethusa  (q.  v.),  still  a  striking 
object,  from  its  discharge  of  waters,  now 
nerves  merely  as  a  resort  for  washerwo- 
men. Theocritus  and  Archimedes  were 
natives  of  Syracuse;  and  the  Romans 
found  here  an  immense  number  of  works 
«»f  art,  which  they  carried  off  to  Italy. 
(See  Sieiiy.) 

Streks.    (See  Sirens.^ 

Stria  ;  a  country  or  Western  Asia, 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and 
forming  a  part  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
[q.  V.)  It  is  called  by  the  Arabs  JSt-Skham^ 
or  Bar  d  Cham ;  by  the  Turks  and  Per- 
sians, Sur,  or  SurisUm ;  and  in  tlie  Scrip- 
tures, Aram.  It  has  Asia  Minor,  or  Nato- 
Ita,  to  the  north,  the  Euphrates  and  ttic 
sreal  Arabian  desert  on  die  cast,  Arabia 
Petraea  to  the  south,  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  west  It  is  divided  into  four 
)>achalics,  Aleppo,  Tripoli,  Damascus  and 
Acre.  Square  miles,  about  50,000 ;  poj>- 
itlation,  2,400,000.  The  chief  towns  are 
Aleppo,  Damascus,  Hamah,  Hems,  Jeru- 
salem, Antioch  ;  the  seaports,  Alexun- 
flretta,  Tripoli,  Bairout,  Saida  (Sidon), 
Sur  (Tyre),  Acre  and  Jaffa.  The  leadini^ 
features  in  the  physical  a8{)ect  of  Syria 
consist  of  the  i^reat  mountainous  chains  of 
LelMuion,  or  Libanus,  and  Auti-Libanus, 
extending  from  north  to  south,  and  the 
great  desert  lying  on  the  south-enst  and 
k'zst.  The  valleys  ai*e  of  great  fertility, 
and    yield  abundance    of  grain,    vines. 


mulberries,  tobacco,  olives,  excellent 
fruits,  as  oranges,  figa,  pistachios,  Sz>c. 
The  climate,  ui  the  inhabited  parts,  is  ex- 
ceedingly fine.  The  coimnerce  has  never 
been  so  great  in  modem  as  in  ancient 
times,  and  has  of  late  diminiabed.  An 
extensive  land  communication  was  for- 
merly carried  on  from  Syria  with  Arabia, 
Persia,  and  the  interior  of  Asia;  but  it 
has  been  interrupted  by  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  countnes.  Syria  is  inhabited 
by  various  descriptions  of  people,  but 
Turks  and  Greeks  form  the  basis  of  the 
population  in  the  cities.  The  only  tribes 
that  can  be  considered  as  peculiar  to  Syr- 
ia are  the  tenants  of  the  heights  of  Leba- 
non. The  most  remarkable  of  these  are 
the  Druses  and  Maronites.  (See  the  arti- 
cles.) The  general  language  is  Arabic: 
the  soldiers  and  officers  of  government 
speak  Turkish.  Of  the  old  Syriac  no 
traces  exist.  No  country  was  more  cele- 
brated in  antiquity  than  Syria.  In  the 
south-west  was  the  land  of  nromise,  the 
country  of  the  Israelites,  ana  the  cradle 
of  Chrisdanity.  (See  PaltHme.)  Ph<B- 
nicia  (q.  v.),  particularly  its  cities  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  w  v  re  famous  for  commerce. 
Damascus  was  long  the  capital  of  a  pow- 
erful kingdom,  and  Antioch  was  once  a 
royal  residence,  and  accounted  the  third 
city  in  the  world  in  wealth  and  popula- 
tion. Balbec  and  Palmyra  still  exhibit 
splendid  mins  of  their  ancient  greatnesL-. 
(See  the  articles.)  Here  have  the  Assyr- 
ians, Je^^'s,  Greeks,  Parthtans,  Romans, 
Saracens,  the  crusaders,  and  the  Turks, 
struggled  at  different  periods  for  pcs- 
seasion.  Ninus,  Semiramis,  Sesostris, 
Alexander,  Pompey,  Antony,  Ca?sar,  Ti- 
tus, Aurelian,  &C. ;  at  a  later  period, 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  Richard  Cceur  de 
Lion,  Saladin,  &c.  (see  Crusades);  and, 
still  more  recently.  Napoleon  and  Moham- 
med Ali,  have  in  turn  acted  a  part  on  the 
plains  of  Syria.  Ignorance,  superstition 
and  barl)arism  now  cover  the  land,  and 
no  traces  of  its  civilization  remain  but  ni- 
ins.    (See  TSirkey.) 

Syrian  Language.  {Boc  Semitic  Lan- 
giutfrts.) 

Syrian  or  CHALDiEAN  Christians  i.s 
the  name  which  the  Nestorians  give  to 
tliemselvcs,  Ixjcausc  they  use  the  ancient 
Syrian  in  their  religious  service:  Uiey 
also  |)08aess  the  New  Testament  in  this 
lancniage.  Th is  Christian  sect  was  formed 
in  tJie  fiflh  century,  by  the  union  of  the 
adherents  of  Nestonus  (sec  Heretic^  who 
liad  been  excommunicated,  in  431,  by  the 
synod  of  Ephesus,  on  account  of  refusing 
to  call  Mary  the  mother  of  God,  and  to 
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give  up  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of 
two  niitures  in  ChrisL  Though  this  doc- 
trine of  two  natures  in  Christ  was  soon 
after  received  into  the  creed  of  the  ortho- 
dox church,  and  monophvsitism  (see 
Monoohfsiies)  was  declared  heretical,  yet 
the  Nestorians,  who  would  only  call  the 
virgin  Mary  the  mother  of  Christ,  re- 
mained excommunicated,  and,  towards 
the  end  of  the  Mh  century,  established 
their  ecclesiastical  constitution  under  the 
protection  of  the  king  of  Penria,  to  whom 
they  had  fled.  The  other  Christians  in 
Persia  joined  them  in  499,  and  they 
gained  many  adherents  in  Eastern  Asia, 
where  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  (q.  v.) 
also  joined  them.  In  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, they  converted  the  Tartar  tribe, 
whose- Christian  ruler  is  known  in  history 
under  the  name  of  Prester  John.  His  peo- 
ple remained  attached  to  Christianity  and 
the  Nestorian  fiiith,  after  having  been  re- 
duced, in  1202,  by  Gengis  Khan,  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Moneols.  Until  the 
wars  of  Timour,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, there  existed,  also,  in  Central  and 
North-eastern  Asia,  Nestorian  communi- 
ties. The  Nestorians  are  believed  to  have 
carried  Christianity  even  to  China,  as  has 
been  concluded  from  a  Christian  docu- 
ment of  the  year  781,  found  in  China ; 
and  the  connexion  of  Lamaism  with 
Christianity  has  also  been  explained  by 
the  influence  of  Nestorian  missions.    The 

*  chie&  of  the  Syrian  Christians  are  he- 
reditary patriarchs.  The  principal  one 
amonff  them  resided,  in  the  fiflh  centur}', 
in  Babylon ;  at  present,  he  resides  at  El- 
kesh,  near  Mosul,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  has 
the  title  CeUholicos.  Under  him  are  five 
bishoprics.  He,  and  another  Nestorian 
patriarch  at  Diarbeku*,  in  Syria,  acknowl- 
edge, at  present,  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope,  and  are,  with  their  flocks,  united 
Nestorians,  who,  like  the  united  Greeks, 
have  retained  their  old  rites.  They  have 
only  been  obliged  to  renounce  the  mar- 
riage of  the   priests,  and  to  adopt  the 

%  seven  sacraments.  The  doctrine  and 
worship  of  the  Nestorians  agree  perfectly 
with  those  of  the  orthodox  Greek  church, 
except  that  they  are  hostile  to  pictures  in 
the  churches,  where  they  allow  no  image 
but  that  of  the  cross  to  be  seen.  The 
Syrian  patriarch  at  Giulamork,  in  the 
high  mountains  of  Acaria,  and  the  bish- 
ops and  dioceses  under  him,  do  not  be- 
long to  the  united  Nestorians.  The  Syrian 
language  is  a  Semitic  dialect,  and  impor- 
tant for  the  study  of  Hebrew.  The  study 
of  it  was  first  scientificallv  pursued  by 
Michaelis,  the  father,  then  by  his  son,  in 


1748,  afterwards  by  the  Swede  Agrell, 
and,  since  that  time,  particularly  by  A. 
Theoph.  Hoffioaann  at  Jena  (GrammaHca 
Syriacoj  Halle,  1827, 4to.). 

Strinx  ;  a  Naiad,  daughter  of  the  river 
Ladon,  in  Arcadia.  Flying  from  the  pur- 
suit of  Pan,  she  was  arrested  in  her 
course  by  the  waters  of  the  Lad<Mi,  and, 
calling  upon  her  sisters  for  aid,  was 
cban^  by  them  into  a  reed.  The  wind 
siffhing  through  it  produced  sweet  sounds^ 
which  charmed  the  god,  who  made  him- 
self a  pipe  from  the  reed,  and  called  it 
syrinx.  The  syrinx  was  composed  of 
seven  pieces  of  reed,  of  unequal  length, 
joined  together  with  wax,  and  was  the 
favorite  instrument  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  shepherds. 

Strtes  ;  two  laree  sand  banks  in  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  one 
of  which  was  near  Leptis,  and  the  other 
near  Carthage.  The  Syrtis  Minor,  or 
Lesser  Syrtis,  is  in  the  south-east  part  of 
Tunis ;  and  the  Syrtis  Major  (now  Sidra) 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Tripoli. 

Strups  are  viscous  liquids,  in  the  com- 
position of  which  are  commonly  put  two 
parts  of  sugar  to  one  of  some  1  iquid.  Gien - 
erally,  water,  charged  with  the  remedial 
principles  of  plants,  is  used  in  the  prep- 
aration of  syrups.  The  process,  varied 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  remedies 
employed,  may  be  conducted  with  or  with- 
out heat  These  preparations  are  like- 
wise simple  or  compound. 

System  (Greek,  owrfffta^  a  putting  to- 
gether); an  assemblage  of  facts,  or  of 
principles  and  conclusions  scientifically 
arranged,  or  disposed  according  to  cer- 
tain mutual  relations,  so  as  to  form  a 
complete  whole.  The  object  of  science 
is  to  collect  the  fragmentary  knowledge 
which  we  possess,  on  any  subject,  into  a 
sj'^stem,  classifying  natural  objects  into 
orders,  genera  and  species,  according  tn 
their  peculiar  properties,  or  distributing 
them  according  to  thebr  powers  and  re- 
ciprocal relations,  and  arranging  maxinvs 
rules,  fiicts  and  theories  into  an  organic, 
living  body.  (See  Method,)  Syatem  ii^, 
therefore,  sometimes  nearly  synonymous 
with  daasificaUonf  and  sometimes  with 
hypothesis,  or  theory.  Thus  we  Sfieak 
of^a  mythological  system,  or  a  ckrorudogi' 
col  system,  in  the  historical  science:^ 
of  a  botanical  system,  or  a  mineralogicat 
system,  in  natural  science,  &c.  So  in 
astronomy  the  solar  or  jplanetarv  systetn 
signifies  that  collection  or  heavenly  tfodies 
whk^h  revolve  around  the  sun  as  a  com- 
mon centre,  and  the  Copemican,  Ptok- 
mctic  or  T^chonie  system,  the  hypothesis 
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by  which  each  of  those  philoBophera  re- 
spectively explained  their  position  and 
iiiotioD&  The  purpose  of  a  system  is  to 
classify  the  indiyidual  subjects  of  our 
knowledge  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  us 
readily  to  retain  and  employ  them,  and 
at  the  aame  time  to  illustrate  each  by 
showing  its  connexion  with  all ;  and  al- 
though it  may  appear  that  a  mere  ar- 
rangement of  &cts  already  possessed,  im- 
plies no  addition  to  our  former  knowl- 
edge, yet  it  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  a 
simple  and  judicious  classification  may 
suggest  new  views  and  point  out  new 
relations  of  things.  The  constituent  parts 
of  8  system  are  a  fundamental  principle, 
which  serves  as  a  basis  for  the  whole,  and 
a  large  collection  of  fiicts,  from  which  the 
various  laws  are  to  be  deduced,  which 
themselves  all  flow  together  into  the  com- 
mon principle. 
System,  in  music  (See  Tom.) 
System  op  the  Universe;  a  certain 
anangement  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
universe,  fixed  stars,  planets  and  comets, 
hf  which  their  appearances  and  motions 
are  explained.  We  know  little  of  the 
nniverse  by  actual  inspection :  its  infinity 
escapes  the  grasp  of  our  limited  vision ; 
bat  reasoning  leads  us  to  conclusions  be- 
yoid  the  reach  of  sense.  (See  Astronomy.) 
we  first  become  acquainted  vrithourown 
gfebe,  and  with  the  other  planets  revolving 
with  it  round  the  sun,  by  obsen-ation ;  and 
fiom  this  little  comer  of  the  universe  we 
draw  our  inferences  as  to  the  rest.  In 
our  own  system,  we  see  the  sun  forming 
a  fixed  centre,  idwut  which  the  earth  and 
the  other  planets,  with  their  moons,  regu- 
lariy  revolve.  Our  earth  we  know  to  be 
the  residence  of  ors:anized,  sensitive  and 
thinking  beings:  observation  teaches  us 
that  the  other  planets  of  tiie  solar  system 
resemble  the  earth  in  many  respects ;  and 
we  therefore  conclude  that  they  are  the 
residences  of  sensitive  and  rational  being& 
Further  observation  makes  it  probable 
that  the  fixed  stars  are  bodies  like  our 
sun,  since  they  shine  by  their  own  light, 
and  never  change  their  relative  po6ition& 
From  this  we  are  led  to  conjecture  that 
each  of  them  has  its  train  of  planets  like 
our  earth,  and  that  there  are  as  many 
solar  systems  as  fixed  stars.  Then,  as  ob- 
servation proves  to  us,  that  all  the  bodies 
ef  our  system  are  mutually  related  to 
each  other,  we  may  conjecture  that  the , 
different  solar  systems  are  not  entirely 
disconnected  with  each  other.  Wherever 
we  turn  our  eyes,  we  see  connexion,  or- 
der and  stability ;  and  we  suppose  these 
laws  to  emlntM^e   the   whole    universe, 


which  thus  fonaa  a  harmoniooaly  framed 
whole.  New  observations  confirm  our 
reasonings  on  this  point:  they  teach  us 
that  the  fixed  stars,  which  were  formerly 
considered  absolutely  stationary,  have  a 
common  motion,  which  becximes  percep- 
tible only  in  long  periods ;  and  we  are  led 
to  the  hypothesis  that  the  whole  host  of 
stars,  with  all  their  planetary  trains,  re- 
volve around  some  common  centre,  a 
central  sun,  which  some  astronomere  sup- 
pose to  be  Sirius.  The  system  of  the  uni- 
verse is  therefore  the.  same,  on  a  great 
scale,  as  the  solar  system  is  in  miniature. 
This  vast  thought  seems  beyond  our  com- 
prehension ;  and  the  imiumerable  motions 
of  these  millions  of  worlos  in  infinite  space 
elude  our  conception.  Here  are  per- 
petual motion  and  perpetual  order,  pro- 
duced by  the  common  principle  of  attrac- 
tion which  binds  the  universe  together. 
All  things  appear  to  be  balanced  against 
each  other;  out  the  Unsearchable  holds 
the  scales  in  his  almighty  hand. — ^Thers 
are  three  systems  of  the  world,  or  expla- 
nations of  the  solar  system,  which  have 
acquired  most  celebrity :  1.  That  of  the 
Greek  astronon>er  Ptolemy  (q.  v.),  who 
conceived  the  earth  to  lie  immovable  in 
the  centre  of  the  universe,  while  the 
heavenly  bodies  revolved  about  it  in  solid 
circles:  this  is  called  the  Ptolemaic  ^tem. 
2.  The  TSfchwdii  gystem^  proposed  by 
Tycho  de  Brahe  (see  l^cho),  was  an  at- 
tempt to  improve  the  former.  It  supposed 
the  earth  stationary  in  the  centre  of  the 
universe,  with  the  sun  and  nMX>n  revolv- 
ing around  it,  while  the  other  planets  re- 
volved round  the  sun.  3.  The  Copemican 
ayaUm  is  that  virhich  is  now  received,  and 
is  demonstrated  mathematically  to  be  cor- 
rect (See  CoptmicuBy  Solar  Sytlemf 
Fixed  Stort,  Planets,  and  Jbtnnomy.) 

Stzyot  ;  the  conjunction  or  opposition  of 
any  two  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  (QeeMoon,) 

SzEif T ;  Hungarian  for  Mnffil ;  found  in 
many  geographical  names,  as  SxetU  kmos 

S210ETH,  var  (properly  Mx^ynifethy  or 
lyonHer-Ssigeik,  to  distinguish  it  from 
two  places  of  the  same  name  in  Hungary), 
is  01  historir4il  importance  on  account  of 
its  heroic  defence  by  count  Nicholas 
Zrinyi.  (q.  v.)  Sziseth  is,  at  present,  a 
market  town,  on  a  k>w  island,  formed  by 
the  Almas,  and'  belongs  to  the  county  of 
Sch(imeg.  It  is  fortified.  It  contains 
one  Greek  and  two  Roman  Catholic 
churches  (of  which  one  wnas  erected  for  a 
mosque),  one  Franciscan  monastenr,  and 
the  castle  of  count  von  Festetics.  The  ir^ 
habitants  are  partly  Magyars,  partiy  Ger* 
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maiui  and  Rasciiins.  The  place  has  some 
commerce.  As  eariy  as  in  1556,  Szigetb 
was  twice  besieged  without  success  by 
the  Turics.  In  1566,  the  noble  defence 
of  it  by  Zrinyi  took  place.  When  Zrinyi 
at  last  preferred  death  to  a  dishonoraable 


captivity,  not  cne  of  its  defenders  surviT- 
ed.  (See  Zrtriyt.)  The  Turks  themselves 
admitted  a  loss  of  7000  janizaries  and 
20,000  men  at  the  siege  of  Szigetb.  In 
1689,  the  mai^rave  of  Baden  took  it  again. 
Lon.  17°  56^  E. ;  lat  46°  8^  N. 


T. 


T;  the  twentieth  letter  in  the  Eng- 
lish alphabet,  representing  the  sound  pro- 
duced by  a  quick  and  strong  emission  of 
the  breath  after  the  end  of  the  tongue  has 
been  placed  against  the  roof  of  tlie  mouth 
near  the  roots  of  the  upper  teeth.  The 
strength  with  which  the  breath  is  emitted 
in  pronouncing  t  is  all  that  distinguishes 
this  sound  firom  that  of  <L  T  is,  there- 
fore, a  lingual ;  it  is  also  a  mute.  As  d 
and  t  are  so  nearly  related,  it  is  natural 
that  they  should  often  take  each  other's 
places,  as  is  the  case  also  with  i  and  «,  on 
account  of  the  similarity  of  their  pronun- 
ciation. (See  the  article  S.)  One  of  the 
main  differences  between  Lower  and  Up- 
per German  (see  Low  German)  is  that 
the  Lower  German,  almost  invariably, 
puts  a  d  where  the  Upper  German  has  a 
I.  On  account  of  the  hardness  of  this 
letter,  it  is  used  to  separate  liquids  or 
vowels,  as  in  the  German  words  kenni' 
ntw,  6ffend%chj  and  the  French  fera't-Uy 
y-tt-t-iL  The  English  th^  which,  tnough  a 
compound  character,  represents  but  a  sin- 
gle sound,  has  two  pronunciations,  as  in  Uda 
and  thing :  the  former  is  a  seund  between 
d  and  <,  and  the  latter  between  t  and  • ;  so 
that  foreigners  whose  native  language 
does  not  contain  these  sounds,  often  say 
diB  and  ging  for  this  and  thing,  or  nossing 
for  nothing.  The  Greeks  had  a  proper 
character  to  designate  the  consonant  be- 
tween i  and  n  viz.  e  or  ^,  which,  howev- 
er, was  accompanied  by  a  lisp.  The 
Latins,  who  had  no  such  character,  used 
the  th  instead,  particularly  in  such  words 
as  were  directly  derived  fh)m  the  Greek. 
The  most  ancient  northern  tribes  of  Eu- 
rope had  also  the  sound  of  th ;  and  their 
runes  (q.  v.)  had  a  proper  character  for  it, 
which,  however,  Adelung  thinks  can  be 
m>ved  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  e* 
The  lanffuage  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  also 
contained  a  consonant  sound  between  d 


and  tj  pronounced  with  a  lisp,  like  the 
Greek  o,  and  designated  by  a  character  re- 
sembling our  p,  tor  which  their  descend- 
ants, when  they  exchanged  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on alphabet  for  the  Latin,  substituted  th. 
The  ancient  Germans  had  no  alphabet 
which  can  be  called  properly  their  own, 
but  adopted  the  Latin  characters  after 
their  conversion  to  Christianity.  It  is  not 
known  whether  there  existed  a  e  in  their 
ancient  dialects,  pronounced  with  a  lisp, 
like  our  th;  but  it  seems,  nevertheless, 
that  they  were  sensible  of  a  sound  be- 
tween t  and  df  and  made  various  attempts 
to  express  it.  The  unknown  translator  of 
a  piece  of  Isidorus,  considered  the  most 
ancient  German  writer,  uses  erdha  for 
erde,  earth;  dhuo  for  da,  there;  dhaxmt 
for  dann,  then ;  dher  for  dtr,  the  mascu- 
line article ;  dhix  for  dits,  this.  Yet  he 
does  not  add  an  A  to  eveiy  d,  and  writes 
abgrunidiuj  mUtungardes,  herduuom,  &c. 
The  th  appears  more  rarely  in  his  worits; 
yet  he  writes  anihlutte  for  (mtftCz,  face. 
The  next  writer  in  the  order  of  time, 
Kero,  uses  neither  dh  nor  (h,  and  writes 
teU  for  thdlf  part ;  hum  for  {hun,  to  do ; 
tat  for  that,  deed.  Yet  Otfried,  who 
seems  to  have  reflected  more  deeply  on 
his  language,  revived  the  th.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  ancient 
pronunciation  of  the  German  th  is  lost ; 
and  there  exists,  at  present,  in  that  idiom, 
no  middle  sound  between  t  and  d,  though 
the  Crermans  use  the  th  in  writing.  T%tH, 
thau  and  ruthe  do  not  differ  at  all  m  sound 
from  teil,  tau  and  ruit,  T  is  used  as  an 
abbreviation  on  ancient  monuments,  &C., 
for  Titus,  TSHus,  TSdlius.  As  a  numeral, 
it  signified  160,  according  to  the  verse  : — 

T  quoque  ee^enos  et  texaginta  temtii. 


T,  with  a  dash  over  it,  thus,  «t, 
fied  160,000.    Among  the  Greeks, 


over  it,  thus,  f,  agni- 
#  d©. 
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noted  300,  and  «;  300,000.  The  o  of  the 
Hebrews  signified  9 ;  and  with  two  points 
phoed  horizontally  over  it,  thus,  b,  it  denot- 
ed 9000.  Sometimes  the  acute  accent  over 
this  or  any  one  of  the  first  nine  letters 
moltipfied  its  value  a  thousand  times.  T, 
on  French  coins,  denotes  the  mint  of 
Nantes.  When  the  Roman  tribunes  ap- 
proved of  senatorial  decrees,  they  sub- 
scribed a  T.  In  music,  T  signifies  tenor, 
also  tacey  to  mdicate  silence ;  and  in  con- 
certs it  is  likewise  the  sign  of  tuttiy  a  di- 
rection to  the  whole  band  to  play  after  a 
selo.  It  also  stands  for  triUo,  a  shake. 
The  word  T  is  used  also  to  denote  things 
of  this  form,  as  a  T  bandage,  in  surgery, 
ene  consisting  of  two  bands  which  cross 
each  other ;  or  the  T  palace  in  Mantua, 
(q.  V.)— For  the  use  of^  T  in  modem  ab- 
breviations, see  Alhrtviaivms. 

Ta  (greoi);  a  Chinese  word,  used  in 
many  geographical  names,  as  Torchan 
i great  mountain). 

Taadt.    (See  Hermes  Trismegisha,) 

Tabard  (now  corrupted  into  Talbot) ; 
an  inn  in  the  borough  of  South wark  ( Lon- 
don ),firom  which  Chaucer  and  his  compan- 
ioDsset  out  on  their  pilgrimage  to  Canter- 
bury. Over  the  entrance  is  this  inscription : 
"  This  is  the  inn  where  Geoffrey  Chaucer, 
knight,  and  nine  and  twenty  pilgrims, 
lodged,  in  their  journey  to  Canterbury,  in 
13^."  In  the  yard  is  a  picture  repre- 
senting their  entrance  into  Canterbury. 
The  original  house  was,  however,  burnt 
down  in  1676,  when  the  present  building 
was  erected  on  its  site. 

Tabbt,  in  commerce ;  a  kind  of  rich 
silk  whic^  has  undergone  the  operation 
of  tabbying,  or  being  passed  through  a 
calender,  the  rolls  of  which  are  made  of 
iron  or  copper,  variously  engraven,  which, 
bearing  unequally  on  the  stuff,  renders 
the  surface  unequal,  so  as  to  reflect  the 
rays  of  light  differently,  making  the  rep- 
resentation of  waves  thereon. 

Taberitacle  (Latin,  tabemacidumj  a 
tent)  is  used  in  the  Hebrew  writings  for 
the  tent,  or  sanctuary,  in  which  the  sacred 
utensils  were  kept  during  the  wanderings 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert.  It  was 
always  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  camp, 
and  borne  by  Levttes.  It  was  fixed  at 
Shiloh.  Afler  the  temple  (q.  v.)  was  erect- 
ed, the  holy  instruments  were  removed 
thither.  The  feast  of  tabernacles  was  a 
Jewish  festival,  desired  to  commemo- 
rate the  nomadic  period  of  the  national 
history,  when  the  people  dwelt  in  tents. 
The  feast  continueid  eight  davs,  during 
which  booths  were  erected  ana  occupied 
by  those  engaged  in  celebrating  the  cere- 


monies.— Tabemade  is  also  used  to  aigni- 
fv  the  box  in  which  the  host  is  kept  on 
the  altar  in  Roman  churohes,  and  for  the 
niche  or  cabinet  in  which  the  sacred  rel- 
ics, images,  &c.,  are  preserved.  The 
Methodists  often  call  thhvr  meeting-houses 
tabemades, 

Tablatdre  ;  a  word  formerly  applied 
to  the  collection  of  signs  used  in  a  mu- 
sical composition  ;  so  that  to  understand 
the  notes,  clefs,  and  other  marks,  in  such 
a  wav  as  to  be  able  to  sing  at  sight,  was  to 
be  skilled  in  the  tablature.  The  chief 
signs  were  letters,  ciphers,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  the  lines  indicating  the  octave  in 
which  a  note  was  to  be  performed.  Let- 
ters were  used  until  the  eleventh  century, 
when  the  proper  notes  were  introduced. 
(See  Note,)  As  the  latter  are  an  Italian 
invention,  they  were  called  the  UaLian 
tablature;  which  name,  however,  soon 
went  out  of  use ;  and  the  old  signs  alone 
are  now  understood  by  tabUtture. 

Table,  in  perspective,  denotes  a  plane 
surface,  supposed  to  be  transparent,  and 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  It  is  al- 
ways imagined  to  be  placed  at  a  certain 
distance  between  the  eye  and  the  objects, 
for  the  objects  to  be  represented  thereon, 
by  means  of  the  visual  rays  passing  from 
every  point  thereof  through  the  table  to 
the  eye ;  whence  it  is  called  perspective 
plane. — Table,  among  the  jewellers.  A 
table-diamond,  or  other  precious  stone,  is 
that  whose  upper  surface  is  quite  fiat, 
and  the  sides  cut  in  angles;  m  which 
sense,  a  diamond  cut  tahlewise  is  used  in  - 
opposition  to  a  rose-diamond. — Table,  in 
mathematics ;  systems  of  numbers,  used 
for  expediting  astronomical,  geometrical, 
and  other  operations ;  thus  we  say  tables  of 
the  stars ;  taUes  of  sines,  tangents,  and 
secants;  tables  of  logarithms,  rhumbs, 
&.C. ;  sexagenary  tables. 

Table  Mountain,  in  Pendleton  dis- 
trict. South  Carolina,  is  about  4000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  3138  above  the  valley 
at  its  base.  It  presents,  on  one  side,  a 
tremendous  precipice  of  solid  rock,  about 
300  feet  nearly  perpendicular.  Some  have 
estimated  its  height  to  be  even  three  times 
as  great;  and  we  have  no  measurement  of 
it  that  can  be  relied  on.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  precipice,  a  dismal  valley  is  sunk 
far  below  the  surrounding  countr}'.    The 

Iirecipice,  viewed  from  this  valley,  appears 
ike  a  mighty  wall  raised  to  the  heavens. 
The  summit  of  the  mountain  is  often  en- 
veloped in  the  clouds. 

Table,  Round.    (See  Round  Tablej^ 
Tables,  Twelve.    (See  Twelve  Ta- 
bles,) 
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TABLEAUX  VIVANTS— TACITUS. 


Tabibaux  Vivakts.  (See  Picturu^ 
Lhrmg.) 

Iamoo*  This  word,  significant  of  a 
peculiar  custom  prevalent  among  the 
South  sea  islanders,  is  used,  in  general,  to 
denote  something  consecrated,  sacred, 
forbidden  to  be  touched,  or  set  aside  for 
particular  uses  or  persons.  It  is  applied 
both  to  penons  and  things,  and  both  to 
the  object  prohibited  and  to  the  persons 
against  whom  the  prohibition  extends. 
Thus  a  consecrated  piece  of  ground  is 
taboo ;  the  act  of  consecrating  it  is  called 
taboo,  and  the  persons  who  are  excluded 
from  entering  are  also  said  to  be  tabooed. 
A  particular  article  of  food  is  sometimes 
ti^oed  ^  a  certain  season,  in  order  to 
preserve  it  against  a  season  of  scarcilf  , 
Slc  The  object  of  the  institution  seems 
to  have  been  the  imposition  of  certain 
restraints  upon  a  rude  and  lawless  people, 
like  the  establishment  of  the  cities  of 
refuse,  sanctuaries,  &C.,  in  the  rude  ages 
of  European  socieQr. 

Tabor,  the  mount  of  transfiguration, 
is  situated  in  Galilee,  about  dSv  miles 
from  Jerusalem.  (See  (joltUe,  and  JVanB- 
Jiguration.) 
Taborites.  (See  HuisUes.)  ' 
Tabular  Spar,  or  Table  SPAR(jSbAaa/- 
fiein  o£  Werner) ;  a  massive  mineral, 
whose  primary  form  is  regarded  as  a 
doubly-oblique  prism.  The  cleavage  in 
the  direction  or  two  faces,  intersecting 
each  other  at  angles  of  95^  25^,  is  easily 
obtained,  thoui^h  in  one  direction  it  is 
more  easily  effected  than  in  the  other. 
The  remaining  cleavages  are  with  diffi- 
culty distinguished;  lustre  vitreous,  in- 
cliomg  to  pearlv,  particularly  upon  the 
perfect  foces  of  cleavage;  color  white, 
mclining  to  gray,  yellow,  red  and  brown ; 
streak  white;  semi-transparent  to  trans- 
lucent; mther  brittle ;  hardness  about  that 
of  apatite ;  specific  gravity  2.8 ;  composi- 
tion lamellar,  generally  longish,  and 
strongly  coherent    It  is  composed  of 

Silex, 51.60 

Lime, 46.41 

Mechanical  admixtures, 1.11 

9ai2 
Before  the  blow-pipe,  it  melts  on  the  edges 
into  a  semi-transparent  colorless  enamel. 
By  fuang  lime  and  silex  in  the  requisite 
proportions,  cleavable  masses  of  the  pres- 
ent species  have  been  obtained.  It  was 
first  found  at  Cziklowa,  near  Prawitza,  in 
the  Bannat  of  Temeswar,  in  several  cop- 
per mines.  In  Finland,  it  occurs  in  lime- 
stone, at  Edinburgh  in  sreenstone  at 
Casde  hill,  and  in  Ceylon  afong  with  gar- 


net. In  the  U.  States,  at  WiUsborou^, 
New  York,  upon  lake  Chami^ain,  a  vein 
of  it,  mixed  with  garnet,  several  foet  in 
vndth,  appears  to  cross  a  nioontain  of 
gneiss.  It  has  been  found  abundantly 
near  GrenviUe,  in  Canada,  and  at  EaBUm, 
in  Pennsylvania.  A  varietur  of  the  pres- 
ent species,  from  Capo  di  Bove,  near 
Rome,  was  first  called  WooUakonUe, 
but  is  now  known  to  belong  to  tabular 
spar. 

TACHTGRAPHT,OrTACH£OeRAFHT.  (^eo 

Stenognythy.) 

Tacitus,  Caius  Cornelius,  was  de- 
scended &om  a  plebeian  branch  of  the 
celebrated  Cornelian  family,  and  was 
probably  bom  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  or  in  the  beginning  of  that  of 
Nero.  Of  his  education  and  early  life  we 
know  little.  He  seems  to  have  been  first 
appointed  to  public  office  in  the  reign  of 
Vespasian,  when,  according  to  a  state- 
ment of  the  elder  Pliny,  he  was  named 
procurator  of  Belgic  GauL  On  his  return 
to  Rome,  he  was  treated  with  distinguish- 
ed favor  by  Titus,  and  was  created  ques- 
tor  or  edile.  He  himself  alludes  to  this 
cireumstance,  but  in  very  general  terms, 
in  his  works.  In  the  reign  of  Oomitian, 
he  became  pretor  (A.  D.  &),  and  one  of 
the  quindecemviral  college,  whose  duty 
it  W2IS  to  superintend  the  Sacrifices.  Dis- 
gusted with  the  tyranny  of  Donutian, 
Tacitus  left  Rome  on  the  death  of  his 
father-in-law  Julius  Agricola,  but  again 
returned,  after  the  murder  of  that  mon- 
ster, to  live  under  the  mild  government 
of  Nerva.  The  latter  rewarded  his  ser- 
vices witli  the  consulship,  A.  D.  97.  He 
lived  in  the  ^closest  intimacy  with  tlie 
younger  Pliny,  and  had  a  very  extensive 
practice  in  the  profession  of  law,  acquir- 
ing a  high  reputation  as  an  orator.  His 
domestic  circumstances  were  no  less  fa- 
vorable :  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Julius 
Agricola,  was  distmguished  among  the 
Roman  ladies  of  the  nme  for  her  virtues ; 
and  it  seems  probable  that  tlie  emperor 
Tacitus  was  a  descendant  of  the  great 
historian.  The  time  of  his  death  is  un- 
certain ;  but  it  probably  took  place  during 
the  reign  of  Adrian.  We  have  four  his- 
torical works  from  his  pen.  His  Annals 
contain  an  account  of  the  principal  eveniA 
from  the  death  of  Augustus  to  that  of 
Nero,  a  period  of  fifty -(bur  years.  Books 
6th  to  10th  inclusive  are  lost:  the  first 
five  books  were  discovered  only  300  years 
ago,  by  the  treasurer  of  Leo  X,  in  the 
monastery  of  Corvey.  His  History  (of 
which  only  four  books,  and  a  part  of  die 
fifth,  are  extant)  begins  with  the  year  69 
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A  D.,  when  CMba  wore  the  purple,  and 
ends  with  the  accession  of  Vespasian  (71). 
His  Germapy  {De  Situ,  MorHnu  et  Popu- 
Us  Germama),  and  his  life  of  Agricola,are 
his  only  other  historical  works.  The  Di- 
alogue on  the  Decline  of  Eloquence  is  by 
some  attributed  to  him.  (See  QuintUian,) 
The  works  of  this  writer  have  been  pro- 
nounced, by  the  unanimous  voice  of  his 
oontemponmies  and  of  posterity,  the  mas- 
terpieces or  a  great  mind.  Racine  de- 
clares him  to  w  the  greatest  painter  of 
antiquity ;  and,  accordmg  to  Gibbon,  he 
was  the  first  historian  who  applied  the 
Kience  of  philosophy  to  the  study  of 
facta.  Independenthr  of  the  value  of  his 
matter,  which  is  of'^the  highest  impor- 
tance, from  the  facts  and  profound  views 
of  Roman  histoiy,  during  the  first  half 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  which  it 
afibrds,  his  writings  are  incomparable, 
considered  as  worics  of  art.  In  the  choice 
and  disposition  of  his  materials,  we  recog- 
nise the  comprehensive  genius  of  a  schol- 
ar,- and  the  fbrming  hand  of  an  artist, 
bringinf  out  order  and  unity  in  the  midst 
of  contusion,  and  grouping  the  compli- 
cated details  of  life  and  manners  in  artful 
and  espreanve  pictures.  In  drawing  the 
character  of  men  and  events,  he  displays 
a  wonderful  acuteneas  and  strength ; 
while,  amidst  the  corruption  of  a  degen- 
erate and  vicious  age,  he  maintains  the 
elevation  of  a  virtuous  mind.  His  ex- 
treme ^ncisenesB  has  no  appearance  of 
afi^ctation,  but  seems  to  be  dictated  by 
the  peculiarity  of  his  temper  and  feelings. 
His  style  is  forcible,  but  there  is  nothing 
labored  in  his  expressions,  nothing  super- 
fluous in  his  delineation :  the  colors  are 
used  sparingly,  but  the  light  and  shade 
are  disposed  with  masterly  skill.  Amons 
the  best  editions  of  his  works  are  those  of 
Gronovius  (Amsterdam,  1685,  and  Utrecht, 
1729),  of  Brotier  (Paris,  1771,  4to.,  and 
1776, 12mo.),  of  Emesti  (Oberiin's,  Leip- 
sic,  1801),  and  of  Panckoucke  (Paris,  1827, 
folio).  The  whole  of  Tacitus  has  been 
transbited  into  English  by  Murphy  and 
by  Gronion. 
Tackiho,  in  navigation.  (See  Ship.) 
Tackijs;  a  machine  formed  by  the 
conmmnication  of  a  rope  with  an  assem- 
blage of  blocks,  and  known,  in  mechan- 
ics, by  the  name  of  puUey,  Tackles  are 
used  in  a  ship  to  raise,  remove,  or  secure 
weighty  bodies,  to  support  the  masts,  or 
to  extend  the  sails  and  rigging.  They 
are  movable,  as  communicating  with  a 
runner,  or  fixed,  as  beinff  hooked  in  an 
immovaUe  situation ;  and  they  are  more 
or  leas  complicated  in  proportion  to  the 
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effects  which  they  are  intended  to  pro- 
duce. The  application  of  the  tackle  to 
mechanical  purposes  is  called  ftotgfmg,  or 
bowsing. — Ground  tadde  implies  the  an- 
chors, cables,  &c. 

Tacksmen.    (See  Clan.) 

Taconic,  or  Taohkannuc  ;  a  mountain 
range  on  the  borders  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  York.  The  two  most  elevated 
peaks  are  west  of  Sheffield,  the  highest 
about  2800  feet  above  the  ocean. 

Tactics  proper  is  the  branch  of  mili- 
tary science  which  relates  to  the  conduct 
of  troops  in  battle.  EUmenUEnf  tactics 
teaches  the  preparation  of  them  for  it  by 
instruction  m  military  exereises:  hence 
every  species  of  troops,  as  cavahy,  artille- 
ry, light  and  heavy  mftntry,  &C.,  luis  its 
pecuuar  tactics.  Since  the  French,  or, 
we  may  say,  since  the  American,  revolu- 
tion, tactics  have  undergone  an  essential 
change.  In  recent  times,  a  difierence  has 
been  made  between  strategy  and  tactics. 
(See  the  articles  MUikary  Sciences,  and 
Strategy.)  The  word  is  derived  from 
TaxriKtt,  wnich  comes  from  tukt^s  (ordered, 
placed,  commanded). 

Tactics,  Mxval.  (See  JVao^ation,  J^a- 
vy,  and  Ship.) 

Tadmor.    (See  Palmyra.) 

TAnpoLE ;  the  young  pit>duced  fit>m 
the  eggs  of  the  frog,  which  is  extremely 
unlike  the  animal  in  its  nerfect  state, 
sedming  to  conaast  only  of^a  head  and 
tail.  The  bead  is  large,  black  and  round- 
ish, the  tail  slender,  and  nuurgined  with  a 
broad,  transparent  fin.  Its  motions  are 
very  lively.  Its  food  consists  of  small 
water  plants  and  different  animalculee. 
The  mouth  has  very  minute  teeth.  About 
Ave  or  six  weeks  afler  it  is  hatched,  the 
first  change  takes  place.  The  hind  \ep 
first  appear,  and,  gi-adually  increasing  m 
length  and  size,  are  succeeded,  in  about 
two  weeks,  by  the  fore  lees,  which  are 
formed  at  an  eariier  period  beneath  the 
skin.  The  tail  now  decreases,  so  that,  in 
a  day  or  two,  it  is  quite  obliterated.  After 
this  change,  the  animal  leaves  the  ^yater, 
and  covers  the  shores  in  myriads.  The 
sudden  appearance  of  such  multitudes  of 
young  frogs  has  probably  induced  the 
popular  but  groundlessbelief  of  their  hav- 
ing fallen  fimm  the  clouds  in  showers.  It 
has  now  become  a  perfect  froff.  (See 
Ratio.)  Tadpoles,  just  after  they  are 
hatched,  are  perfectly  transparent;  and, 
when  placed  before  the  double  micro-' 
scope,  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  may  be 
eas&y  seen,  and  the  blood  protruded 
thence  may  be  observed  in  its  passage 
through  the  whole  body. 
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Tahakub*    (See  TVnarttf.) 

Taffe&kl;  the  uppermost  part  of  a 
flbip's  stem,  being  a  curved  piece  of  wood, 
ana  usuaUv  ornamented  with  some  de- 
vice in  sculpture. 

Taffia,  or  Tafia,  in  the  French  West 
India  islands ;  that  roirituouB  liquor  which 
is  called  by  the  En^h  mm,  made  offer- 
mepted  molasses.  Taffia  is  inferior  to 
nun  in  taste  and  smell. 

Taoanroc,  or  Tasaiviioka  ;  a  town  in 
the  Ruflsian  ffovenunent  of  fikaterinoslav, 
on  the  sea  of  Azoph,  next  to  Oii^bsa  the 
most  flourishing  commercial  place  in  the 
south  of  Russia;  lat.  47°  13^  N. ;  Ion.  38'' 
3dfE.  Itspopulation^in  1883^  was  14,000, 
mostly  Greeks,  and  rapidly  increasing. 
Only  ships  of  moderate  burthen  can  come 
up  to  the  town ;  and  these  must  discharge 
part. of  their  cargoes  at  Feodosia  (see 
Cq^)  or  Kertsch.  (q.  v.)  These  three 
towns  have  each  its  peculiar  government. 
The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy,  and  the 
country  around  is  fertile,  producing  fruit, 
com,  grapes,  mulberries,  &c.  Taganroc 
was  founded  by  Peter  I,  in  1699.  Alex- 
ander died  here  in  1825. 

Tagliacozzi.    (See  BMnoplasHc,) 

Taoliamekto  ;  a  small  river  of  Austri- 
an Italy,  emptying  into  the  Adriatic,  over 
which  Napoleon  forced  a  passage,  March 
16,  1797,  in  the  j&ce  or  the  archduke 
Charles,  at  the  head  of  the  Austrian  forces. 

Taoub  (Spanish,  Tc^o ;  Portugese, 
TV^'o),  the  largest  river  of  Spain,  issues 
firom  the  mountains  of  Albaracim,  a  little 
more  than  100  miles  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Pureuing  a  south-westerly  course, 
it  passes  by  Aranjuez,  Toledo,  Talavera 
and  Alcantara,  enters  Portugal,  and  passes 
W  Abrantes,  Santarem  and  Lisbon,  and, 
about  seven  miles  below  Lisbon,  flows 
into  the  Atlantic.  Length  450  miles.  It 
receives  the  tide  at  a  considerable  distance 
above  Lisbon,  but  is  navigable  only  as  far 
as  Abrantes.  It  absortis  the  waters  col- 
lected between  two  parallel  ranges  of 
mountains.  It  flows  through  a  mountam- 
ous  country,  and  its  current  is  much 
broken  by  rocks  and  cataracts. 

Tasiti.    (See  Sociebf  Islands.) 

Tai  ;  Chinese  {or  fortress,  in  many  ge- 
ographical names.    (See  Tehai) 

Tail.  (For  estates  in  tail,  or  entailed 
estates,  see  JStitoiL) 

Takkour.    (See  NigriHit,) 

Talafoins  ;  priests  of  Fo.    (q.  v.) 

Talave&a  ;  a  town  in  Spain,  lyinff  on 
the  Tagus,  thirty  five  miles  west  of  Tole- 
do. A  severe  batde  was  fought  here  July 
96  and  99, 1809,  between  the  French,  un- 
der Soult,  and  the  Engiisb,  under  Wel- 


lington, in  which  the  fonner  were  defeat* 
ed.    (See  Sbain,) 

Talbot,  John,  first  earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
a  fiumous  commander,  bom  in  1373,  was 
the  son  of  sir  Richard  TalboL  In  1414, 
he  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, in  which  Dost  he  continued  seven 
years,  and  performed  creat  services  for 
the  crown,  by  keepinx  me  native  Irish  in 
subjection.  In  1420,  he  attended  Henry 
V  to  France,  served  under  the  regent,  the 
duke  of  Bedfi>rd,  and,  by  his  exploits, 
rendered  his  name  terrible  to  the  enemy. 
He  commanded  the  troops  sent  to  the 
province  of  Maine,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Alencon.  He  afterwards  joined 
the  eari  of  Salisbury  at  the  siege  of  Or- 
leans. (See  Joan  of  ,^,)  Talbot  was 
soon  after  made  prisoner.  After  a  captiv- 
ity of  three  years,  he  was  exchanged ;  on 
which  he  repaii^sd  to  Enf^d  to  raise 
fresh  troops,  and,  recrossing  the  sea,  took 
several  strong  places  in^succesoon,  and, 
for  his  eminent  services,  was  made  mar- 
shal of  France,  and,  in  1442,  eari  of 
Shrewsbury.  The  foUowing  year,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  ambasnidors  to  treat 
of  peace  with  Charies  VII ;  after  which  he 
was  sent  once  more  to  Ireland,  and  the 
earldom  of  Wexford  and  Waterfbrd,  in 
that  kingdom,  was  added  to  his  honors. 
The  English  aflairs  in  France  continuing 
to  decline,  he  was  made  lieutenant-gener- 
al of  Aquitaine,  in  which  capacity  he  took 
Bordeaux,  and  received  the  allegiance  of 
several  other  tovms.  Receiving  intelli- 
gence that  the  French  were  besieginr 
Chatillon,  he  marched  to  its  relief^  ana 
made  an  attack  upon  the  enemy ;  but  he 
was  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  1453, 
at  the  age  of  eighty ;  and,  tlie  English 
being  wholly  routed,  their  expulsion  firom 
France  soon  followed. 

Talc  ;  a  well  known  and  widely  dif- 
fused species  of  mineral.  It  is  rarely 
seen  under  a  distinctly  crystalline  form. 
Its  primary  form  is  believed  to  be  a  right 
rhombic  prism  of  120^  and  60°.  It  is 
sometimes  seen  in  minute  hexagonal  plates, 
and  in  a  figure  resembling  tbe  fivsta  of 
two  cones,  applied  base  to  base.  Cleav- 
age highly  perfect ;  fracture  not  observa- 
ble ;  lustre  pcarUr  upcn  the  faces  of  cxys- 
tallization  and  of  cleavage ;  color  various 
shades  of  green,  as  blackish-green,  leek- 
green,  celandine-green,  and  apple-green ; 
streak  similar  to  the  color;  semi-trans- 
parent to  translucent  It  exhibits  diflS^r- 
ent  colors,  sometimes  in  different  direc- 
tions; sectile  in  a  hish  degree:  thin 
laminsd  are  easily  flex»le.  It  is  one  of 
the  soflest  of  all  solid  minerBk.     The 
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maaBhre  kinds  present  a  ^eat  varie^  of 
atructure.  Tbe  composition  varies  mm 
imperfect  columnar  to  eranular  and  im- 
palpable. The  individuds  are  sometimes 
strongly  cc^erent  with  each  other,  or  flat, 
so  as  to  gire  rise  to  an  imperfect  slaty 
structure.  The  species  talc  has  been 
subdiyided  into  a  great  number  of  varie- 
ties or  sub-species,  the  most  of  which 
depend  upon  colors,  composition  and  for- 
eign admnctures.  The  varieties  of  dark- 
green  (leek-|pneen  and  celandine-green) 
colon,  inclimng  to  brown,  constitute  the 
dUoriUj  which  has  been  subdivided  into 
common,  daiy^  and  earUof  chlorite.  The 
first  of  these  contains  the  granular  or 
Cfystalline  varieties ;  the  second  embraces 
those  in  which  the  individuds  can  scarce- 
ly be  traced,  and  which  exhibit  a  slaty 
texture;  the  earthy  chlorite  consists  of 
such  as  are  but  loosely  coherent,  or  al- 
ready in  a  state  of  loose,  scaly  particles. 
Lnmediately  with  those  varieties  of  chlo- 
rite whose  composition  is  impalpable,  the 
green  earth  is  connected.  The  roecies 
talc  comprehends  the  varieties  of  pale- 


green,  particulariy  apple-green,  ^y,  and 
white  varieties,  and  is  divided,  m  popu- 
lar laneuase,  into  oomiium,  eah%,  and  m- 
durated  talc.  Simple  varieties  are  com- 
mon talc ;  also  such  compound  ones  in 
which  cleavage  is  transformed  into  slaty 
structure,  or  such  as  consist  of  columnar 
particles  of  composition :  earthy  talc,  or 
fiaarite,  c<Hisi8t8  of  loose  particles,  or  such 
as  are  but  slightly  cohering;  and  indu- 
rated talc  refers  to  imperfect  and  coarse 
slaty  varieties,  in  which  this  kind  of  struc- 
ture is  more  the  effect  of  composition 
than  of  imperfect  cleavage.  If  this  stnic* 
ture  be  sufficiently  imperfect  to  become 
coarse  and  indistinctly  granular,  poUiUme^ 
9oap8Ume,  lapis  oUarUj  or  tUatUe^  is  form- 
ed, which,  possessing  the  united  proper- 
ties of  somiess  and  tenacity,  may  be 
easily  turned,  and  wrought  into  vessels. 
Four  varieties  of  the  present  species, 
foliated  talc,  analyzed  by  Vauquelio, 
slaty  chlorite,  analyzsed  by  Gruner, 
green  earth,  analyzed  also  bv  Vau- 
quelin,  and  steatite  by  Klaproth,  have 
yielded 


Silex, 


63.00       29.50       52.00       59.50 


Magnesia,        27.00  21.39  6.00  30.50 

Oxide  of  iron,    3.50  QQ39  23.00  2.50 

Alumine,           1.50  15.62  7.00  0.00 

Water,          '     6.00  7.38  4.00  5.50 

Potash,              0.00  0.00  7.50  0.00 

Lhne,                0.00  1.50  0.00  0.00 


lliese  analyses,  as  well  as  those  of 
several  other  varieties  of  the  species,  show 
that  our  information  respecting  its  chemi- 
cal constitution  is  sdtl  very  defective.  Be- 
fore the  blow-pipe,  some  of  them  lose  then* 
color,  and  are  fused  with  difficulty ;  others 
are  changed  into  a  black  scoria ;  still  oth- 
ers are  infusible.  Common  talc,  indu- 
rated talc,  steatite,  potstone,  and  slaty 
chlorite,  constitute  beds  of  themselves  in 
primitive  mountains.  The  latter  often 
contains  imbedded  cirstals  of  magnetic 
iron.  Common  chlonte  is  found  in  beds 
in  rocks  consisting  chiefly  of  ores  of  iron 
and  calcareous  spar  with  augite.  Other 
varieties,  and,  among  them,  the  small 
scaly  crystals  of  chlorite  and  earthy  chlo- 
rite, occur  in  veuis  of  various  descrip- 
'  tions,  and  in  the  cr^nstal  caves  of  the  Alps. 
Green  eordi  occuis  in  amygdaloidal  rocks, 
I  Iming  vesicnlu'  cavities.  Tyrol,  Salz- 
■  burg,  Switzeriand,  Sweden,  Norway, 
I  Sccmnd  and  New  England  abound  in 
those  varieties  which  by  themselves  form 
mountain  masses.  The  soapstone  of 
Comwafl  k  impalpable  in  its  comporition, 


nearly  white,  or  sometimes  mottled  with 
green  and  purple :  when  flrst  raised,  it  is 
so  soft  as  to  allow  of  beins  kneaded  like 
dough ;  but,  by  exposure,  loses  a  part  of 
its  moisture,  and  is  then  translucent  on 
the  edges,  yields  to  the  nail,  and  possesses 
an  unctuous  feel.  A  similar  variety  is 
met  with  in  Wales.  It  is  included  in 
serpentine,  and  sometimes  embracesiTeins 
of  amianthus.  The  white  varieties  of 
steatite,  or  those  that  become  so  by  cal- 
cination, are  employed  in  the  manufacto- 
ry of  the  finest  poreelain ;  other  varieties 
are  said  to  be  used  in  foiling.  The  Arabs, 
according  to  Shaw,  use  steatite  in  their 
baths  instead  of  soap;  and  it  isconfident- 
Iv  asserted  that  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Caledonia  either  eat  it  alone,  or  mingle 
it  with  their  food.  Humboldt  says,  that 
the  Itomaques,  a  savage  race,  inhabiting 
the  baidcs  of  the  Orinoco,  are  almost  en- 
tirely supported,  during  three  months  of 
the  year,  by  eating  this  variety  of  talc, 
which  they  first  slightly  bake,  and  then 
moisten  with  water.  The  varieties 
known  under  the  name  of  potstone  have 
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been  in  use  for  the  construction  of  a  ya- 
riety  of  utensils  from  time  immemorial. 
It  is  particularly  valuable  as  a  fire-stone  in 
furnaces,  and  is  worked  into  plates  in  the 
fabrication  of  stoves.  Numerous  iodalities 
of  it  exist  in  the  north- virestern  part  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and,  in  Vermont,  green  earth 
is  used,  both  raw,  as  a  green  color,  and 
burnt,  as  a  reddish-brown  color,  for  paint- 
ing houses,  &c.  Its  most  important  de- 
posits are  the  Monte  Baldo,  near  Verona, 
Iceland,  and  the  Tyrol.  The  Venetian 
talc,  a  variety  of  common  talc,  of  a  green- 
ish-white color,  fbnnerly  used  as  a  medi- 
cine, seems  to  be  no  longer  in  use,  except 
for  llie  purpose  of  removing  oil-spots  from 
woollen  clothes.  The  localities  of  com- 
mon talc  are  too  numerous  to  be  men- 
tioned ;  a  few,  however,  which  are  some- 
what remarkable,  may  be  indicated.  At 
Cumberland,  in  Rhode  Island,  it  occurs 
of  a  delicate  sreen  color,  in  large  colum- 
nar pieces,  which  are  contained  in  a  rock 
of  steatite.  At  Smithfield,  in  the  same 
region,  a  beautiful  white  scaly  talc  is 
found,  in  irregularly  shaped  masses,  dis- 
seminated through  white  limestone.  A 
delicate  apple-green  variety  of  columnar 
talc  comes  from  Bridgewater,  in  Ver- 
mont, where  it  occurs  in  veins  in  a  stea- 
titic  rock. 

Taxe  ;  a  nominal  or  imaginary  money 
in  China,  estimated  by  Americans  as  bear- 
inrthe  proportion  of  133  dollars  to  100  tales. 

Talpnt.    (See  Drachm.) 

Tales.  This  term,  though  used  some- 
what indefinitely,  may,  perhaps,  be  cor- 
recd^  defined  as  signifying  those  simple 
fictitious  narratives,  in  prose  or  in  verse, 
which  hardly  extend  beyond  a  single  ad- 
venture, or  ffroup  of  incidents,  without 
the  variety  of  plot  and  character  which 
characterizes  the  novel  and  the  romance. 
Thus  it  answers  to  the  French  conte^  the 
German  m&rchtn^  and  the  Italian  nowUe. 
(See  Mfvd,  and  Romance,]  "  A  work  of 
great  interest,"  savs  air  W.  Scott  (preface 
to  Lady  of  the  Lake),  **  might  be  com- 
piled upon  the  ori^n  of  popular  fiction, 
^d  the  transmission  or  similar  tales 
from  age  to  age,  and  fit>m  country  to 
country.  The  mythology  of  one  period 
would  then  appear  to  pass  into  the  ro- 
mance of  the  next  century,  and  that  into 
the  nursery  tale  of  the  subsequent  ages. 
Such  an  investigation,  while  it  went 
g^-eatly  to  diminish  our  ideas  of  the  rich- 
ness of  human  invention,  would  also 
show,  that  these  fictions,  however  wild 
and  childish,  possess  such  charms  for  the 
populace  as  enable  them  to  penetrate 
into  countries  unconnected  by  manners 


and  language,  and  having  no  apparent  io- 
teroourse  to  afford  the  means  of  trans- 
mission." While,  in  some  countries,  the 
people  have  found  amusement  in  fictions 
founded  on  their  remote  histoiy,  or  m 
listening  to  mythological  narratives^  the 
natives  of  the  East  luive  long  been  cele- 
brated for  their  tales  or  stories,  founded 
on  fiimiliar  incidents  and  comic  scenes, 
or  on  wild  legends  of  good  and  bad  spir- 
its. The  Hitopadessa  (see  PUpm)  of  India, 
and  the  Thousand  and  one  Dajfs,  Thou- 
sand and  one  Nights,  the  Toohnamth,  or 
Tales  of  a  Parrot,  &C.,  of  Arabia  and  Per- 
sia, are  specimens  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Eastern  story-tellers  in  these  narratives. 
(See  Fabian  J^hts.)  From  their  East- 
em  neighbors,  the  Asiatic  Greeks  borrow- 
ed something  of  their  love  for  this  amuse- 
ment, as  appears  from  what  we  know  re- 
specting the  Milesian  Tales,  which,  how- 
ever, have  all  perished.  The  QeHa  Romano- 
nim,compoeed  towards  the  close  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  consisting  of  classical 
stories,  Arabian  apologues,  and  monkish 
legends,  was  the  great  source  from  which 
the  Italian  noveUe,  die  French  conUs  and 
fabliaux^  and  the  English  tales,  were  de- 
rived. The  earliest  collection  of  Italian 
novelU  was  the  Cento  AooeSe  AnHcht^ 
made  not  long  afler  the  date  of  the  €rtsta 
Romanorumj  and  composed  of  anecdotes 
and  stories  from  the  romances  of  chivalry, 
the  fabliaux  of  the  French  trouveurs^  and 
chronicles,  together  with  incidents  and 
jests,  gathered  from  tradition,  or  of  con- 
temporaneous origin.  Then  came  Boc- 
caccio (q.  v.),  who  gave  a  more  dramatic 
form,  and  more  grace  of  style  to  his  De- 
eamerrm.  He  was  followed  by  Sacchetti, 
Ser  Giovanni,  Bandello,  Massuccio,  &c. 
They  were  imitated  in  France  in  the 
Cent  nouvelles  Mnivdtes,  tales  full  of 
imagination  and  gayety,  supposed  to  be 
related  at  the  Burgundian  court  The 
Cent  JVbwdles  of  Margaret  of  Valois 
(q.  V.)  were  of  a  similar  character.  The 
tales  of  the  trouveurs  (q.  v.),  which  were 
recited  at  fostal  meetings  among  the 
Northern  French,  are  of  still  earlier  ori- 
gin than  the  Italian  nopeUe.  Le  Grand 
has  published  a  collection  of  them  under 
the  title  of  Fabliaux  ou  Contes  du  XII  et 
Xni  SUde  (Paris,  1779,  5  vols.),  fiom 
which  a  selection  has  been  translated  into 
Eiiglish  by  Way  (Tales  of  the  XII  and 
Xlll  Centuries,  second  edition,  vrith  notes, 
by  Ellisl  A  more  recent  collection  of 
these  fakiaux  was  published  at  Paris,  in 
ISSQy  m  2  vols.  I MuveauRecueU  de  Fa- 
Uimtx et  ConUs,  du  XIIl et  XIV  Sihde,hy 
Meon).    In  England,  the  first  important 
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mA  which  maiks  the  complete  transi- 
tkm  firotn  Anglo-Norman  to  Engliah  lite- 
rature, 18  that  of  Chaucer  (q.  v.),  whose 
Caotefiiury  Tales  were  borrowed  from  the 
samesourceeaa  the  nanrativefl  of  the  Italian 
novelliBtBand  the  FrenchyWiers,or  imme- 
diately from  these  latter  productions  them- 
selyesL  (On  the  sources  of  Chaucer^aeeRit- 
son's  eoiticni  of  Warton's  History  ofEng- 
luh  Poeiry.) — Of  a  different  character  from 
the  farefomgf  are  the  faiiy  tales  and  popu- 
lar stones  of  the  nursery.  Of  the  for- 
mer, we  haye  given  an  account  in  the  ar- 
ticle Fmries.  Our  common  nursery  tales 
are  found  to  exist  in  the  popular  traditioDS 
of  all  the  Teutonic  nations,  and  seem  to 
be  of  much  hi|^er  antiquity  than  •ro- 
mances and  poems  of  much  greater  pre- 
teoaoDS.  <'Jack  the  Giant-Killer  and 
Tom  Thumb,"  observes  an  English  wri- 
ter, **  landed  in  England  with  Hengist 
and  Horsa;"  and  the  brothers  Grimm  ^.v.), 
who  have  recently  thrown  much  light  on 
nuiseiy  literature  in  tlieir  Kiiukr-und 
Haua-Marchen  (second  edition,  3  vols., 
IS^),  do  not  hesitate  to  refer  the  origin 
of  these  stories  to  the  Scandinavian  sagas. 
See,  on  this  subject,  the  article  ^Hqui- 
Ues  of  Margery  lAUraturt^  in  the  Quar- 
teriy  Review,  volume  twenty-first 

Tai^esjhxn.    (See  Jury,) 

Taliacotiub,  or  Taoliacozzi.  (See 
BhmojpUulic.) 

Tai^iesih  ;  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
ancient  British  poets,  and  therefore  term- 
ed Pen  Beirddj  or  the  chief  of  the  barda 
He  flourished  between  520  and  570 ;  and 
many  of  his  compositions  are  extant,  and 
have  been  printea  in  the  WelsJi  ArchsB- 
ology.  He  was  ranked  with  the  two 
Merans,  under  the  appellation  of  the 
three  principal  Christian  bards.  Tra- 
dition represents  him  as  an  orphan  ex- 
posed by  the  side  of  a  river,  where  he 
was  found  1^  Elfin,  the  son  of  Gwyddno, 
by  whom  he  was  educated  and  patron- 
ised. He  studied  in  the  school  of  the 
fiunouB  Cadog  at  Llanveithin,  in  Glamor- 
sanshire,  and,  in  the  mature  part  of  his 
fife,  was  the  bard  of  Urien  Rheged,  a 
Welsh  prince,  as  appears  b;^  many  of  his 
( addressed  to  that  chiefiain.    (See 


Talishaic  (Arabic,  Jigure)  is  a  figure 
cast  or  cut  in  metal  or  stone,  and  made, 
with  certain  superstitious  ceremonies,  at 
some  particular  moment  of  time,  as  when 
a  certain  star  is  at  its  culminating  point, 
or  when  certain  planets  are  in  coi\|unc- 
tion.  The  talisman  thus  prepared  is  sup- 
posed to  exercise  extraoroinajry  influences 
over  the  bearer,  particularly  in  averting 

nil* 


disease.  In  a  more  extensiTe  seme,  the 
word  is  used  to  denote  an^  object  of  na- 
ture or  art,  the  presence  of  which  checks 
the  power  of  spirits  or  demons,  and  de- 
fends the  wearer  fit>m  their  malice.  The 
amulet  (q.  v.)  is  much  the  same  as  the 
talisman,  though,  according  to  some,  it  is 
more  limited  in  its  virtues.  As  they  were 
both  used  most  firequently,  and  perhaps, 
originally,  to  avert  disease,  we  find  them 
playing  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  histoiy 
of  medicine,  among  all  nation^  fixMn  the 
earliest  to  the  most  recent  periods.  The 
nature  of  the  talisman  has  bean  very  differ- 
ent among  different  nations.  The  Egyp- 
tians made  use  of  images  of  their  gods  and 
of  sacred  animals,  such  as  the  ibis  and  the 
scarabaeus ;  the  Greeks  used  little  tablets, 
inscribed  with  the  Epheeian  words,  &c. ; 
the  Romans  employed  various  idols,  which 
they  suspended  upon  the  body  by  chains ; 
the  Arabians  and  Tuiks  make  use  of  sen- 
tences from  the  Koran ;  and  we  also  find, 
in  the  East,  medals  of  particular  metals, 
struck  under  a  particular  constellation, 
and  marked  with  magical  signs;  in  the 
middle  ages,  relics,  consecrate  candles, 
and  rods,  rosaries,  images  of  saints,  &c., 
were  enaployed,  and  still  are,  in  some 
parts  of  Uhnstendom ;  among  some  sav- 
age nations,  the  fetich  (q.  v.),  and,  among 
the  American  Indians  (see  Indxane),  the 
medicine^  are  of  a  similar  character.  In 
the  middle  ages,  astroloejr,  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  virtues  of  tidismans  and  amu- 
lets, formed  an  important  put  of  medi- 
cal science ;  and  tne  quads  of  modem 
times  sometimes  have  recourse  to  similar 
means.    (See  Magic.) 

Tai<i«aba88ee,  the  seat  of  government 
of  Florida  Territory,  is  situated  in  Mid- 
dle Florida,  about  twenty-five  miles  north 
of  Apalachee  bay  (lat.  30°  28^  N.;  Ion. 
84''  d&  WA  and  is  870  miles  from  Wash- 
ington. Tne  position  of  this  town  was 
fixed  upon  as  tne  seat  of  government  in 
1824.  It  was  divided  into  lots  in  1^25, 
and  immediately  incoiporated  as  a  city. 
In  two  years  afler  the  erection  of  the 
first  building,  its  population  was  800.  In 
1890,  it  contained  about  1200 ;  and  the 
county  of  Lean,  in  which  it  is  situated, 
contained  6493.  The  situation  of  Talla- 
hassee is  remariuibly  pleasant,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  healthy.  The  ground  is 
considerably  elevated,  and  the  country 
around  is  high  and  rolling.  St.  Marks, 
situated  near  the  head  of  the  bay,  is  the 
nearest  seaport.  An  elevated  chain  of 
rolling  hills  bounds  the  shores  of  the  Mexi- 
can gulf;  and  Tallahassee  is  three  miles 
north  of  this  ridge.    The  countiy  around 
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it  18  generally  fertile,  and  is  suited  to  the 
culdvatiou  of  sugar.  At  present,  it  is 
mostly  covered  with  oak,  hickoxy,  pine, 
wild  cherry,  gum,  ash,  dogwood,  mahoga- 
ny, and  magnolia.  The  mahogany  is 
nearly  equal  to  that  from  Honduras. 
Fish  abound  in  the  neighboring  lakes,  and 
game  is  abundant  in  the  forests. 

Talijlrt,  Camille  d'Hostun,  duke  de, 
marshal  of  France,  descended  of  an  an- 
cient family  of  Dauphiny,  was  bom  in 
1652,  entered  young  into  the  army,  and, 
after  serving  under  the  great  Cond^  in 
Holland,  and  under  Turenne  in  Alsace, 
was  engaged  in  the  brilliant  campaigns 
of  1674  and  1675.  He  distinguished 
himself  subsequendy  on  various  occa- 
sions, and,  in  1693,  was  made  a  lieuten- 
ant-general. In  1697,  he  was  sent  am- 
bassador to  England,  to  negotiate  con- 
cerning the  succession  to  the  crown  of 
Spain  on  the  death  of  diaries  II.  In 
1702,  Tallart  was  unpointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  French  troops  on  the  Rhine, 
and,  soon  after,  was  honored  with  a  mar- 
shal's stafid  He  subsequently  defeated 
the  imperialists  before  Landau,  and,  hav- 
ing taken  tliat  place  aAer  a  short  siege, 
announced  his  success  to  Louis  XIV  in 
the  following  terms :  *'  I  have  taken  more 
standards  than  your  majesty  has  lost  sol- 
diers."- In  1704,  he  was  opposed  to  Marl- 
borough ;  and,  bein^  taken  prisoner  at 
the  batde  of  Blenheim,  was  carried  to 
England,  where  he  remained  seven  years. 
On  his  return  to  France,  in  1712,  he  was 
created  a  duke;  and,  in  1726,  was  ap- 
pointed secretaiy  of  state.  His  death 
took  place  in  1728. 

Talletrand,  Charles  Maurice  de  P6- 
rigord,  prince  de,  a  distinguished  French 
statesman,  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
French  liberty,  is  descended  from  an  an- 
cient family,  to  which,  in  the  middle  ages, 
belonged  the  sovereign  counts  of  Peri- 
eord.  The  celebrated  princess  des 
Ursins,  who  played  so  conspicuous  a  part 
at  the  court  of  rhilip  V  of  Spain,  during 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  was 
his  maternal  grandmother.  Previously 
to  the  &11  of  Napoleon,  he  was  known  as 
the  prince  of  Beneventum,  but  since  that 
event,  has  been  styled  prince  Talleyrand. 
He  was  bom  at  Paris,  in  1754,  and,  being 
designed  for  the  church,  was  placed  at 
the  seminary  of  Saint  Sulpice.  The 
young  abb^  de  P^rigord  was  distinguish- 
ed for  bis  wit,  his  insinuating  maimers, 
his.  talent  for  business,  and  his  insight 
into  character,  and,  in  1780,  was  appoint- 
ed a^t-general  of  the  clergy.  At  the 
brealong  out  of  Ike  revolution^  he  was 


bishop  of  Auton,  and  bad  already  dis- 
played so  much  acutenees  and  dexterity 
m  seizing  the  hidden  clew  of  affiurs,  that 
Mirabeau,  in  his  secret  correspondence 
with  Berlin,  pronoimced  him  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  and  powerful  minds  of 
the  age.  This  judgment  has  proved  pro- 
phetical Elected  deputy  of  the  cler^ 
of  his  diocese  to  the  states-general,  m 
1789,  he  early  foresaw,  or  rather  contrib- 
uted to  guide  and  hasten,  the  change  of 
public  opinion,  and,  on  the  19th  of  June, 
voted  in  favor  of  the  union  of  the  clersy 
with  the  deputies  of  the  third  estate.  He 
was  soon  aifler  named  one  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  constitution,  and  proposed 
the  abolition  of  tithes.  In  the  second 
committee  on  the  constitution,  he  like- 
wise brought  fbrward  a  plan  for  apply- 
ing the  church  domains  to  the  public  use. 
In  the  beginning  of  1790,  the  bishop  of 
Autun  was  chosen  premdent  of  the  as- 
sembly ;  and  tlie  proposition  for  establish- 
ing a  uniform  system  of  weights  and 
measures  emanated  from  him.  At  the 
celebration  of  the  anniversaiy  of  the  14th 
of  July,  he  officiated  at  the  altar  of  the 
country ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
take  the  constitutional  oath  imposed  on 
the  clergy.  With  the  bishops  of  Lydda 
and  Babylon,  the  bishop  of  Autun  conse- 
crated the  fiist  constitutional  bishops,  and 
was  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  Pius 
VI.  Talleyrand  immediately  resigned 
his  bishopric,  and  was  chosen  member  of 
the  directory  of  the  department  of  Paris. 
In  1792,  he  was  sent  on  a  secret  mission 
to  England ;  and,  while  the  Jacobins  at 
home  were  denouncing  him  as  the  agent 
of  the  court,  the  emisrants  in  England 
accused  bim  of  being  the  emissary  of  the 
Jacobins ;  and  the  English  minister  order- 
ed him  to  quit  the  country  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  M.  de  Talleyrand  therefore 
retired  to  the  U.  States,  where  he  occu- 
pied himself  in  commercial  business.  In 
1795,  the  convention  repealed  the  decree 
against  him,  and,  in  1797,  we  find  him 
among  the  founders  of  the  constitutional 
society  established  at  the  H6tel  de  Salni, 
where  he  read  a  memoir  on  the  advan- 
tages of  colonizing  the  coasts  of  Barbaiy, 
and  another  on  the  commerce  of  the  u. 
States.  His  influence  soon  began  to  ^- 
pear  in  public  affairs ;  and,  in  July  of  that 
year,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  to  the  director^'.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  commissioners  of  the  V. 
States  (Gerry,  MarshaU  and  Pinckney)  to 
France  were  treated  with  so  much  in- 
dignity, and  made  the  subject  of  a  sioeu- 
lar  intrigue,  in  wh^ch  the  name  of  Tal- 
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jeyund  was  compromised.*  The  influ- 
ence of  Mad.  de  Stael,  which  had  been 
employed  in  restoring  him  to  France,  had 
abo  been  the  principal  instrument  in  pro- 
curing his  nomination  to  the  ministry; 
but  the  new  minister,  assailed  on  ail  sides 
by  denunciations,  threats  and  complaints, 
resigned  his  portfolio  in  July,  1799,  after 
having  pubbshed  a  defence  of  his  conduct, 
entitle  J^kiaireissements  domUs  par  le 
CStoyen  7\dieynmd  h  ses  ConeUoyeTis. 
Lucien  Bonaparte  was  one  of  his  most 
bitter  assailants  at  this  time ;  and  a  mutual 
hatred  has  ever  since  prevailed  between 
them.  The  return  of  general  Bonaparte 
from  Egypt  again  restored  the  ex-minis- 
ter to  activity.  He  was  one  of  the  chief 
agents  in  the  revolution  of  the  18th  of 
Brumaire  (q.  v.),  and  was,  immediately 
after,  recalled  to  the  ministry  of  foreign 
afikirs.  Here  begins  the  most  important 
period  of  his  distinffuished  political  ca- 
reer, a  second  period  of  which  is  fonned 
by  the  events  of  1814 — 15,  and  a  third 
dates  from  the  last  French  revolution,  in 
1890.  The  negotiations  of  Luneville  (q.  v.) 
and  Amiens  (q.  v.)  were  conducted  under 
his  direction.  From  this  period  dates  his 
great  fortune,  which  has,  however,  suf- 
fered repeated  shocks.  Availing  himself 
ef  his  official  information  on  secrets  of 
state,  be  speculated  largely  in  the  funds. 
Having  procured  a  brief  m)m  the  pope,  re- 
leaang  him  from  his  clerical  vovtrs,  he  im- 
mediately married  Mrs.  Grant,  lus  mis- 
tress. The  refusal  of  the  first  consul  to 
admit  her  to  court  had  nearly  produced  a 
rupture  between  Bonaparte  and  Talley- 
rand, which  was  avoided  only  by  the  for- 
mer yielding  to  the  wishes  of  the  latter 
on  that  pointf  When  Napoleon  assumed 
the  imperial  title,  M.  de  Talleyrand  was 
appointed  grand  chamberlain  of  the  em- 
pire, and,  June  5, 1805,  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  sovereign  prince  of  Beneven- 
tuni.  His  credit  Mdth  the  emperor  began, 
however,  to  sufler ;  and,  in  1807,  he  was 
removed  from  the  ministry  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, but,  at  the  same  time,  was  promoted 
to  the  poet  of  vice-grand-elector,  which 

*  See,  on  the  subject  of  this  siiiffular  ^air, 
Ljman's  Diplotnacy  of  tlie  United  States,  vol.  i, 
ch.  8  (Sd  edition,  Boston,  1828). 

t  The  following  story  is  told  of  this  lady : — ^M. 
de  Talleyrand,  having  one  day  invited  M.  De- 
non,  the  celebrated  traveller,  to  dine  wilh  him, 
told  his  wife  to  read  the  work  of  their  guest,  in- 
dicating its  place  in  bis  library.  Meraame  de 
Talleyraxid  onJuckily  got  hold,  by  mistake,  of  tlie 
Adventures  of  Robmson  Crusoe^  which  she  ran 
over  in  rreat  haste,  and,  at  dinner,  be^^  to 
Question  Denon  about  his  shipwreck,  his  island, 
itc.,  and  finally  about  his  man  Friday. 


give  him  a  seat  in  the  public  councils, 
is  opposition  to  the  invasion  of  Spain 
completed  his  disgrace,  and  a  war  of  epi- 
grams and  railleiy  was  carried  on  in  tne 
saloons  between  the  conqueror  of  £iut>pe 
and  his  disgraced  minister.  The  latter 
was  threatened  with  arrest ;  and,  in  1814, 
when  Napoleon  left  Paris  to  defend  the 
French  soil,  he  made  an  attempt  to  con- 
ciliate the  prince,  by  pretending  a  confi- 
dence in  him  which  he  did  not  feel,  and 
appointed  him  one  of  the  councU  of  re- 
gency. The  republican  and  imperial  ex- 
minister  was  placed  at  the  h^  of  the 
provisional  government,  April  Ist,  1814, 
and  governed  France  until  the  arrival  of 
the  comte  d'Artois.  (See  Ihmee.)  The 
influence  of  the  prince  of  Beneventum 
with  the  foreign  powers  is  known  to  have 
been  very  peaX ;  but  the  secret  history  of 
his  connexion  with  the  Bourbons  remains 
yet  to  be  explained.  The  emperor  Al- 
exander lodged  at  his  hdtd ;  and,  on  the 
12th  of  May,  TaUeynind  was  once  more 
named  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  in 
June  was  raised  to  the  peerase  under  the 
title  of  prince  de  Talleyrand.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  year,  he  was  sent  as 
plenipotentiary  of  France  to  the  congress 
of  Vienna.  Napoleon  made  some  un- 
successful  attempts  to  attach  him  to  his 
cause  in  the  hundred  days.  The  prince, 
too  sagacious  to  trust  to  promises  dictated 
by  necessitv,  or  iaithfbl  to  the  new  cause 
which  be  nad  espoused,  was  one  of  the 
most  zealous  promotere  of  the  declara- 
tions of  March  13  and  25  against  the  em- 
peror, and,  joining  Louis  XVlII  at  Ghent, 
ne  returned  to  Paris  with  the  king.  Louia 
again  conferred  on  him  the  porablio  of 
fbreign  affiuis,  with  the  title  of  president 
of  the  council  (prime  minister) ;  but  Tal- 
leyrand refused  to  sign  the  treaty  so  hu- 
miliating to  France,  and  resigned  his  post 
in  three  months  from  his  appointment. 
Pursued  by  the  hatred  of  the  hnigrisy 
stigmatized  as  a  traitor  by  the  liberal  par- 
ty, and  accused  of  being  the  cause  of^the 
death  of  the  prince  d'Enghien  (q.  yX  he 
now  lost  all  influence  in  public  affaire, 
though  he  still  retained  the  post  of  grand 
chamberlain  to  the  king.  In  1818,  he 
once  more  appeared  upon  the  scene  of 
polidcs,  but  in  the  new  character  of  leader 
of  the  opposition  in  the  chamber  of  peers. 
Here  he  distinguished  himself  in  defence 
of  the  constitution  against  the  gradual  en- 
croachments of  the  royal  power.  In 
1827,  he  was  assaulted  by  the  marquis  de 
Maubreuil,  who  struck  him  a  blow  on 
the  face,  which  knocked  him  down.  The 
reason   assigned   by  Maubreuil  for  this 
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attack  was  that  he  bad  been  employed  by 
the  prince  to  asaasBiiiate  Napoleon,  and 
had  not  been  rewaided  ibr  his  labor  in 
making  the  attempt.  (See  McMbreuil,)  In 
1828,  Us  fortune  suf^red  considerably  by 
the  failure  of  a  p^^t  Paris  house.  After 
the  revolution  of  1830,  the  prince  de  Tal- 
leyrand was  sent  ambassador  to  London, 
where  he  has  been  the  representative  of 
France  in  the  conferences  between  the 
five  powers,  for  settling  the  aftaiis  of  Eu- 
rope. (See  the  sequel  of  the  article 
France^  in  the  Appendix  to  this  work.) 
Since  the  death  of  Casimir  Perier,  in 
1832,  he  has  returned  (June)  to  France, 
and,  it  has  been  rumored,  would  be  called 
to  take  the  presidency  of  the  council.  As 
a  statesman  and  minister,  prince  Tallcnr- 
rand  can  be  neither  compared  with  Sulfy, 
nor  Richelieu,  nor  Mazarin,  nor  Colbert ; 
he  seems  to  be  peculiar  in  his  power  and 
his  address.  While  Napoleon  possessed 
the  genius  of  victory,  Talleyrand  possesses 
the  genius  of  politics ;  and  both  together 
were  able  to  bridle  and  annihilate  the 
revolution.  ,  Engaging  without  danger  in 
all  the  catastrophes  which  have  occurred, 
hovering  unseen  over  the  agitations  which 
he  has  himself  assisted  to  produce,  varia- 
ble as  fortune  herself  he  seems  to  be  the 
master  of  ceremonies  to  the  revolutions 
which  have  followed  each  other  in  France 
with  such  rapidity  during  the  last  forty 
years.  His  character  and  real  agency  are 
perhap  not  yet  well  understood,  and 
must  be  drawn  by  his  own  hand.* 

Taxlien,  John  Lambert,  a  French  re- 
publican statesman,  bom  at  Paris  in  1769, 
wos  the  son  of  the  porter  to  the  marquis 
de  Bercy,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for 
his  education.  He  commenced  his  po- 
litical career  as  secretary  to  the  deputy 
Broustaret,  and  then  published  a  daily 
journal,  called  ^mi  du  Citoyenj  which 
was  affixed  to  the  walls  of  the  metropolis. 

*  In  answer  to  some  remarks  which  fell  from 
lord  Londonderry  concenin?  prince  Tailey- 
rand,  in  the  British  house  of  k>rds  (Oct.,  1831), 
lord  Wellington  observed,  that  none  of  the  great 
measures  which  had  been  resolved  upon  at  Vi- 
enna and  Paris,  had  been  concerted  or  carried  on 
without  the  intervention  of  that  illustrious  person. 
"  In  all  the  transactions  in  which  I  have  been  en- 
gaged  with  prince  Tallejrand,  no  man  could 
nave  conducted  himself  with  more  firmness  and 
ability  in  regard  to  his  own  country,  or  with 
more  uprightness  and  honor  in  all  his  communi- 
cations with  the  ministers  of  other  countries,  than 
prince  Talleyrand.  No  man's  public  and  private 
character  has  ever  been  so  much  belied  as  those  of 
that  illustrious  individual.''  Lord  Holland  added, 
that  no  man's  private  character  had  been  more 
shamefiilly  traduced,andno  man's  public  character 
more  mistaken  and  misrepresented,  than  the  pri- 
▼ate  and  public  character  of  prince  Talleyrand. 


The  Jacobins  furnished  the  ezpenaes  of 
printing  this  paper,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  excite  the  ind^fnation  of  the  pop- 
ulace against  Louis  XVI  and  his  minis- 
ters.  Tallien  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  popular  men  of  the  revolutionary 
par^,  and  was  deeply  concerned  in  the 
terrible  commotions  <^  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust, at  which  time  he  was  secretary  of 
tbe  commune  which  had  installed  itself  at 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  which  continued 
its  sittings  in  spite  of  tlie  assemUy,  be- 
coming the  centre  and  origin  of  the  in- 
trigues and  massacres  o£  Uiat  disastrous 
period.  Being  nominated  a  deputy  to  the 
convention,  from  the  department  of  Seine 
and  Oise,  he  often  mounted  the  tribune, 
and  was  the  constant  advocate  of  violent 
measures.  In  the  session  of  December 
15, 1793,  he  strongly  urged  the  immediate 
trial  of  Louis  X vl,  objected  to  allowing 
him  counsel,  and  added  new  charges  to 
the  accusation  a^nst  him.  He  after- 
wards voted  for  his  death,  and  against  an 
appeal  to  the  people ;  and  on  the  day  of 
execution,  Januaiy  21, 1793,  he  was  pres- 
ident of  the  convention.  He  took  part 
in  most  of  the  sanguinary  proceedings 
which  occurred  during  the  ascendency  of 
Robespierre ;  and,  after  defending  Marat, 
assisting  in  the  destruction  of  the  Girond- 
ists, and  becoming  the  advocate  of  the  in- 
famous Roesignol,  he  was  sent  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Bordeaux,  where  he  showed  him- 
self tlie  worthy  associate  of  Carrier,  Lebou 
and  Collot  d'Herfoois.*  He  was  checked 
in  this  sanguinary  career  by  the  influence 
of  madame  de  Fontenay,  a  woman  re- 
markable for  her  personal  beauty,  who, 
having  been  imprisoned  at  Bordeaux,  as 
she  was  goinff  to  join  her  fiunily  in  Spun, 
owed  her  lite  to  the  compassion  of  Tal- 
lien. (See  Chinuy,)  He  took  her  with 
him  to  Paris,  whither  he  went  to  defend 
himself  before  the  convention  against  the 
charge  of  moderantism.  Afler  the  fidl 
of  Danton  and  his  party,  Tallien  per- 
ceived that  he  should  become  one  of  the 
next  victims  of  Robespierre,  if  he  did  not 
strike  the  first  blow.  Accordingly,  at  the 
sitting  of  the  convention  of  the  ninth  of 
Thermidor,  1794,  he  ascended  the  tribune, 
and,  after  an  animated  picture  of  the 
atrocities  which  had  taken  place,  and 
which  he  ascribed  to  Robe^ierre,  he 
turned  to  the  bust  of  Brutus,  and,  invok- 
ing the  genius  of  that  patriot,  drew  a  dag- 
ger from  his  girdle,  and  swore  that  he 
would  plunge  it  into  the  heart  of  Robes- 

Eierre,  if  the  representatives  of  the  people 
ad  not  courage  to  order  his  inuneduite 
arrest.    On  the  morrow,  TaUien  had  the 
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to  anoounce  to  his  colleagues 
tbat  their  enemies  had  perished  on  the 
scafibld.  (See  JRobe^fnem.)  Beinff  elected 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  public 
safety,  the  Jacobins  replaced  his  name  on 
their  lisL  At  this  penod  he  married  his 
proUg^j  madame  de  Fontenay.  He  took 
a  part  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  assem- 
bly, and  used  his  power  and  influence  to 
promote  the  interests  of  justice  and  hu- 
raani^.  This  was  the  most  honorable 
period  of  his  life ;  but  the  recrimination 
and  opposition  which  be  experienced 
preyenlecl  him  from  enjoying  tranquillity. 
In  July,  1795,  he  was  sent,  with  extensive 
powefB,  to  the  army  on  the  coasts  of  Brit- 
tany ;  but  after  the  victory  of  the  repub- 
lioms  at  Quiberon,  he  returned  to  Paris. 
He  subsequently  became  a  member  of  the 
council  of^  five  hundred,  under  the  con- 
stitution of  the  year  III;  but  his  influ- 
ence giadually  declined,  and  he  was  at 
length  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  political 
insignificance,  that  he  tliought  proper  to 
retire  to  private  life.  Domestic  uneasiness 
induced  him  to  wish  to  leave  France ;  and 
he  followed  Bonaparte  to  Egypt,  as  one  of 
the  savans  attached  to  the  expedition.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Egyptian  insti- 
tnte,  and  editor  of  the  D4ea&  Egyptiermey 
printed  at  Cairo ;  besides  being  adminis- 
tntior  of  the  national  domains.  After 
Bonaparte  left  Egypt,  general  Menou 
treated  Tallien  harehty,  and  obli^^  liim 
to  return  to  France.  The  vessel  m  which 
he  sailed  was  captured  by  the  English, 
and  he  was  taken  to  London,  where  he 
recaved  much  attention  from  the  leaders 
of  the  whig  party.  The  duchess  of  Dev- 
onshire having  sent  Tallien  her  portrait, 
enriched  with  diamonds,  he  kept  the  por- 
trait, but  returned  the  diamonds.  On  re- 
visiting his  native  country,  he  discovered 
thai  he  had  lost  his  wife,  as  well  as  the 
fevor  of  Bonaparte,  who  was  then  rising 
to  sovereign  power.  He  appears  to  have 
been  reduced  to  distress,  but  at  length  ob- 
tained, throuffh  Fouch^  and  Talleyrand, 
the  office  of  French  consul  at  Alicant 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1890.  Madame  Tal- 
lien, havinff  been  divorced  fix>m  her  hus- 
band (by  wnom  she  had  a  daughter  named 
Theimidor),  was  married,  in  1805,  to  Jo- 
seph de  Caraman,  prince  de  Chi  may. 

TAitLOw ;  animal  fet  melted  and  sep- 
arated from  the  fibrous  matter  mixed  with 
it  (See  Fat)  Its  quality  defiends  partly 
on  the  animal  fix)m  which  it  has  been 
prepared,  and  partly  on  the  care  taken  in 
its  purification.  It  is  firm,  brittle,  and  has 
a  peculiar  heavy  odor.  When  pure,  it  is 
'mihe  and  neany  insipid ;  but  the  ttdlow 


of  commerce  has  usually  a  yellowish 
tinge,  and  is  divided,  accoiding  to  the  de- 
gree of  its  purity  and  consistence,  into 
candle  and  soap  taUow.  It  is  manufac- 
tured into  candles  and  soap,  and  is  exten- 
sively used  in  the  dressing  of  leather,  and 
in  various  processes  of  Uie  arts.  There 
were  exported  from  Russia,  in  1831, 
4,091,544  poods  (63  to  a  ton)  of  tallow. 
Large  quantities  are  also  exported  from 
South  America. 

Taixow-Tkee  (<(ttt«yigui  gdnfera). 
This  interesting  tree  is  a  native  of  China. 
It  belongs  to  me  natural  femily  euphor- 
biacut.  The  Immches  are  long  and  flexi- 
ble ;  the  feliage  so  much  resembles  that 
of  the  Lombardy  poplar,  that  it  might 
readily  be  mistaken,  were  the  leaves  ser- 
rated. The  flowers  are  inconspicuous, 
and  disposed  in  straight,  tenninaJ  spikes. 
The  capsules  are  bard,  smooth  and  brown, 
divided  internally  into  three  cells,  each 
containing  a  nearly  hemispherical  seed, 
which  is  covered  with  a  sebaceous  and 
very  white  substance.  At  the  close  of  the 
season,  the  leaves  turn  bright  red,  and  as 
the  capsules  fell  ofl^  leaving  the  pure 
white  seeds  suspended  to  filaments,  the 
tree  presents  a  very  beautiful  appearance. 
From  a  remote  period,  this  tree  has  fur- 
nished the  Chinese  with  the  material  out 
of  which  they  make  their  candles.  The 
capsules  and  seeds  are  crushed  top;ether, 
and  boiled ;  the  fetty  matter  is  skimmed 
as  it  rises,  and  condenses  on  cooling. 
The  candles  made  of  this  substance  are 
very  white ;  and  red  ones  are  also  manu- 
factured by  the  addition  of  vermilion. 
Sometimes,  three  pounds  of  linseed  oil 
and  a  little  wax  are  mixed  with  ten  of  this 
substance,  to  sive  consistence.  The  tal- 
low-tree is  cultivated  in  the  Wcinity  of 
Charleston  and  Savannah,  and,  indeed,  is 
almost  naturalized  in  the  maritime  parts 
of  Carolina. 

Talua,  Francois  Joseph,  the  greatest 
tragic  actor  of  f/ance  in  our  day,  was 
bom  at  Paris  In  1763,  but  passed  his 
youth  in  England,  where  his  father  prac- 
tised as  a  dentist.  He  was  sent  to  Paris 
to  complete  his  studies ;  and  his  taste  for 
the  theatre  was  awakened  by  the  dra- 
matic masterpieces  and  the  penormances 
of  distmguisbed  actors  which  he  here  wit- 
nessed. The  susceptibility  of  his  tempera- 
ment showed  itsetf  early.  While  at  school, 
he  and  some  of  his  companions  performed 
a  tragedy,  in  which  he  nad  to  describe  the 
last  moments  of  a  friend  condemned  to 
death  by  his  father:  the  situation  aflected 
him  so  powerfully  that  he  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears,  which  continued  to  flow 
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for  some  hours  after  the  coDchiBion  of  the 
jHece.  After  his  return  to  Lcmdon,  Talraa 
associated  himself  with  aome  other  young 
men,  for  the  purpose  of  representinff 
French  plays,  and  displayed  such  bril- 
liant powers  as  to  attract  the  notice  of 
distinguished  individuals,  who  ursed  him 
to  appear  on  the  London  boarcb.  But 
circumstances  led  him  to  Paris,  where  he 
entered  the  royal  school  for  declamation, 
and  soon  after  (1787)  made  his  <Uhut  at 
the  Thiatre  Dranfois  in  the  character  of 
Seide  in  Voltaire's  MahomeL  He  was 
received  with  applause,  and  fix>m  this 
moment  devotedf  nimself  with  zeal  and 
perseverance  to  the  stud;^  of  his  art.  He 
sought  the  society  of  distinffuished  literati 
and  artists,  studied  history  for  the  purpose 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  nations,  and  the  char- 
acters of  remarkable  individuals,  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  attitudes,  costumes, 
expression  and  drapery  of  the  ancient 
statues.  Talma  rqpdered  an  important 
service  to  the  French  stage  by  introduc- 
ing a  refbim  in  the  costume,  (q.  v.)  The 
revolution,  which  now  broke  out  under 
his  eyes,  with  all  its  scenes  of  violence 
and  passion,  its  displays  of  exalted  virtue, 
and  its  excesses  or  cruelty,  contributed  to 
develope  his  peculiar  talent.  Chenier's 
tragedy  of  Charles  IX,  or  St  Bartholo- 
mew's, was  brought  forward  at  this  time, 
and  Talma  studied  the  character  of 
Charles  in  history,  and  his  person  in  med- 
als and  portmits,  and  exhibited  them  with 
such  truth  and  life,  that  bis  reputation  as 
the  first  French  tragedian  was  established 
beyond  dispute.  The  principal  parts 
which  he  created,  or  carried  to  the  high- 
est perfection,  were  Seide,  Othello,  Ham- 
let (those  of  Ducis),  Sylla  (or  rather  Na- 
poleon, of  Jouy),  Reguhis,  the  grand 
roaster  of  the  templars,  Charles  IX, 
Charles  VI  (of  Delaville),  Manlius,  and 
Orestes.  He  died  at  Paris  in  182&~See 
Moreau's  Mimoirti  8W  Thlma  (dd  ed., 
1827).  Talma  was  the  author  of  RyUx- 
iona  mar  Lekain  d  sur  VAri  ih&tnd 
(1825).  ^  Tahna,"  says  madame  de  Stael, 
*<  may  be  cited  as  a  model  of  power,  and 
of  discretion  in  the  use  of  it,  or  simplicity 
and  true  erandeur.  He  possesses  all  the 
secrets  of  die  various  arts:  his  attitudes 
recall  to  mind  the  fine  statues  of  antiquity, 
and  the  expression  of  his  fiice,  and  every 
look,  ought  to  be  the  study  of  our  best 
painters.  There  is  in  the  voice  of  this 
man  a  magic  which  I  cannot  describe ; 
which,  from  the  moment  when  its  firat 
accent  is  heard,  awakens  all  the  sjrmpa- 
thies  of  the  heart ;  all  the  charms  of  mu- 


sic, of  painting,  of  sculpture,  and  of  poe- 
try ;  but,  above  all,  the  language  of  the 
soul :  these  are  the  means  which  be  uses 
to  excite  in  him  who  listens,  all  the  efibct 
of  the  generous  or  the  terrible  passions. 
What  a  knowledge  of  the  human  mind 
he  displays  in  the  manner  of  conceiving 
his  parts !  He  is  the  author  himself  come 
again  to  realize,  by  his  look,  his  accents, 
and  his  manner,  the  person  he  means  to 
present  to  your  imagmation."  His  per- 
son is  described  as  regular,  but  not  strik- 
ing, his  voice  full  and  agreeable,  his 
countenance  approaching  the  antique,  and 
fiiU  of  expression.  These  phy^cal  advan- 
ta^  were  c<Hnbined  with  a  penetrating 
mmd,  a  warm  imagination,  deep  feeling, 
and  great  sensibility.  It  is  well  known 
that  he  was  a  great  favorite  of  the  empe- 
ror Napoleon,  who  treated  him  with  much 
distinction,  and  loved  to  converse  with 
him.  Talma  was  buried,  according  to 
his  own  directions,  without  any  religious 
ceremonies ;  and  he  likewise  left  (miere 
that  his  children  should  be  educated  in 
the  Protestant  ftith ;  unwilling  that  they 
should  belong  to  a  church  which  con- 
demned his  profession.  His  wife,  previ- 
ously known  as  Mile.  Vanhove,  was  a 
distinguished  actress.  She  retired  firom 
the  stage  in  1810. 

Talmud  (from  the  Hebrew  lomadj 
he  has  learned);  doctrine.  It  signi- 
fies, among  the  modem  Jews,  an  enor- 
mous collection  of  traditions,  illustrative 
of  their  laws  and  usages,  forming  twelve 
folio  volumes.  It  consists  of  two  parts, 
the  Mishna  and  the  Gemara.  The  Mish- 
na  is  a  collection  of  rabbinical  rules 
and  precepts,  made  in  the  second  centuiy 
of  the  Christian  era.  The  whole  civil 
constitution  and  mode  of  thinking,  as 
well  as  language  of  the  Jews,  had  gradu- 
ally undergone  a  complete  revolution,  and 
were  entirely  different,  in  the  time  of  our 
Savior,  from  what  they  had  been  in  the 
early  periods  of  the  Hebrew  common- 
virealth.  (See  Hebrews^  and  Jewi.)  The 
Mosaic  DQoks  contained  rules  no  longer 
adapted  to  the  situation  of  the  nation ; 
and  its  new  political  relations,  connected 
with  the  change  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  religious  views  of  the  people,  led 
to  many  difScult  questions,  for  wnich  no 
satisfactory  solution  could  be  found  in 
their  law.  The  rabbins  undertocA  to 
supply  this  defect,  partly  by  commenta- 
ries on  the  Mosaic  precepts,  and  partlv 
by  the  composition  of  new  rules,  which 
were  looked  upon  as  almost  equally  bind- 
ing with  the  former.  These  comments  and 
additions  were  called  the  oral  traditions. 
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in  eontnulistinction  to  the  old  law  or  writ- 
teD  code.  The  rabbi  Juda,  sumamed  the 
hafyt  was  particularly  active  in  makine 
this  collection  (150  B.  C),  which  received 
die  name  of  Mithna  (q,  v.|  or  second  law. 
The  later  rabbis  busied  tnemselves  in  a 
similar  manner  in  the  composition  of  com- 
meniaries  and  explanations  of  the  Mishna. 
Among  these  works,  that  of  the  rabbi 
Jochanan  (composed  about  2S0  A.  D.)  ac- 
quired the  most  celebrity,  under  the  name 
of  GemoraJChaldiuc  for  completion  or 
doetriney  This  Mishna  and  Gfemara  to- 
gether ionned  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  re- 
nting chiefly  to  the  Jews  of  Palestine. 
But  after  the  Jews  had  mosdy  removed 
to  Babylon,  and  the  synagogues  of  Pales- 
dne  had  almost  entirely  disappeared,  the 
Babylonian  rabbis  gradually  composed 
new  commentaries  on  the  Mishna,  which, 
about  500  A.  D.,  were  completed,  and 
thus  formed  the  Babylonian  Talmud. 

Tai.ds,  in  mythology ;  a  brazen  image 
which  Vulcan  gave  to  Minos,  or  Jupiter 
to  Europa.  It  was  endowed  vritli  liie, 
and  had  a  single  blood-vessel  running 
fiom  the  neck  to  the  heel,  and  closed  with 
a  brazen  noil.  Talus  was  the  protector 
of  Crete,  and  went  three  dmes  daily 
around  the  island,  to  defend  it  against  at- 
tacks. The  &ble  says  that  he  prevented 
the  enemies  of  Crete  from  landing,  by 
beating  his  body  in  fire,  and  then  em- 
bracing them  with  his  glowing  arms. 
Other  stories  are  also  told  of  him,  which 
seem  to  indicate  that  Talus  was  prolMibly 
a  brazen  statue,  servidj^  as  a  beacon, 
placed  by  the  PhcBnicians  on  a  promon- 
tory of  Crete.  Medea,  by  her  arts,  event- 
ually destroyed  Talus,  when  she  landed 
with  the  Ai^nauts.  (q.  v.] — Another  Ta- 
ius  is  mentioned ;  a  son  of  the  sister  of 
Dsdalus,  who  invented  the  saw,  com- 
passes, and  other  mechanical  instruments. 
His  uncle  became  jealous  of  his  growing 
&me,  and  murdered  him  privately;  or, 
according  to  some,  threw  him  down 
from  the  citadel  of  Athens.  Talus  was 
changed  into  a  partridge  by  the  gods. 
He  is  also  called  CkdtiSy  AccHuai  Perdixy 
and  TaLiriB. 
Tamabama.  (See  Tcmmtamea.) 
Tamarizid-Tree  (UwwrwdAu  hidica)'^ 
a  large  and  b«iutiful  tree  of  the  East  In- 
dies, oelonging  to  the  natural  family  k- 
guminMit.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  com- 
posed of  sixteen  or  eighteen  pairs  of  ses- 
sile leaflets,  which  are  half  an  inch  only 
in  length,  and  one  sixth  in  breadth.  The 
flowers  are  disposed,  &re  or  rix  together, 
in  IcMMse  clusters :  the  petals  are  yellowish, 
and  beautilWy  variegated  with  red  veins. 


The  pods  are  thick,  compfeesed,  and  of  a 
dull  Drown  color  when  ripe.  The  seeds 
are  flat,  anf^ar,  hard  and  shining,  and 
are  lodged  m  a  dark,  soft,  adhesive  pulp. 
The  tamarind-tree  exists  also  in  Arabia, 
E^pt,  and  other  parts  of  Africa ;  but  that 
of^the  West  Indies  is  perhaps  a  different 
species,  distinguished  by  the  shortness  of 
the  pods,  which  contain  two,  three  or  ibur 
seeds  only.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  pods 
are  gathered  in  June,  July  and  Auffust, 
when  fully  ripe ;  and  the  firuit,  being  need 
fit>m  the  shelly  fragments,  is  placed  in 
layera  in  a  caslc,  and  boiling  syrup  poured 
over  it  till  the  cask  is  filled :  the  syrup 
pervades  every  part  ouite  down  to  the 
bottom ;  and  when  cool  the  cask  is  head- 
ed for  sale.  The  East  India  tamarinds 
are  darker  colored  and  drier,  are  more 
esteemed,  and  are  said  to  be  preserved 
without  sugar.  This  fruit  has  an  agreea- 
ble acid  and  sweetish  taste,  is  refrigerant 
and  gently  laxative.  A  simple  infiision  in 
warm  water  forms  a  very  grateful  bever- 
age, which  is'  advantageously  used  in 
febrile  diseases.  The  Turks  and  Arabs 
cany  the  pods,  prepared  with  sugar  or 
honey,  either  green  or  ripe,  in  their  Jour- 
neys across  the  deserts ;  and  they  are  found 
to  constitute  an  agreeable  and  wholesome 
article  of  food. 

Tambour;  a  species  of  embroidery. 
The  tambour  frame  is  an  instrument  of  a 
spherical  form,  upon  which  is  stretched, 
fc^  means  of  a  stnng  and  buckle,  or  other 
appropriate  means,  a  piece  of  silk,  mus- 
lin, linen,  &c.,  which  is  wrought  with  a 
needle  of  a  particular  form,  and,  by  means 
of  silver  or  gold,  cotton  or  silk,  into 
leaves,  flowera,  or  other  figures. 

Tambour^  in  fortification;  a  piece  of 
work  formed  of  palisades  planted  close 
together  and  driven  into  the  ground,  for 
the  purpose  of  enclosing  an  open  work. 
Tambours  are  sometimes  erected  before 
the  gates  of  a  city,  or  fortified  post. 

Tambouriivs,  or  Tambour  de  Basque  ; 
one  of  the  most  ancient  musical  instru- 
ments. Wherever  we  find  Hebrew  niusic 
mentioned,  the  tambourine  or  timbrel  also 
appears.  The  triumphal  song  of  Mu-iam , 
afler  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through 
the  Red  sea,  shows  how  early  vocal  mu- 
sic was  accompanied  by  such  instruments 
and  by  dancing.  The  invention  of  the 
tambourine,  or  drum  beaten  by  the  hand, 
would  seem  naturally  to  have  taken  place 
very  early,  as  it  is  veiy  simple ;  and  many 
domestic  instruments  would  earily  sug- 
gest it.  How  many  objects  do  childrMi 
turn  into  a  drum!  And,  in  fact,  such 
instruments  are  general^   found,  even 
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among  the  rudest  tribes.  The  use  of  the 
tambourine,  on  sacred  or  solemn  occa- 
sions, has  descended  to  modem  times, 
from  the  Egyptian  feasts  of  Bacchus. 
In  the  Baccluinalian  songs  of  the  Meen- 
ades,  on  the  Thracian  mountains,  we 
find  continual  mention  of  the  drums  (ket- 
tle drums  and  tambourines).  Intheoigies, 
only  the  lyre  and  the  flute  were  originally 
permitted  to  accompany  the  song;  but 
when,  according  to  the  fable,  Bacchus 
himself  attended  by  Satyrs,  Fauns  and 
Bacchanals,  appeared  at  the  festivals,  they 
brought  with  tnem  drums,  sistrums,  and 
horns.  Those  musical  instruments  which 
are  played  on  by  beating,  and  hence  in- 
dicate the  rhythm  most  distincd^,  have 
always  been  very  popular  at  festivals. 
Luther  translated  the  Hebrew  word  toph 
bvPotiA^fdrum^  In  English,  it  is  fm&m. 
The  Greeks  call  it  rvfinawv  ;  the  Romans, 
ivmpantun;  the  Arabians,  cfe^(fam&our,  in 
the  East,  is  the  name  of  the  guitar) ;  the 
Spaniards,  adufe  (a  word  of  Arabic  origin, 
and  probabjy  carried,  with  the  instru- 
ment itself,  by  the  Moors,  to  Spain).  In 
the  East,  it  was  always  played  on  by 
maidens  at  the  feast  and  dance,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  compared  to  our  drum. 
In  the  middle  ages,  we  find  this  instrument 
mentioned  among  the  manv  used  by  the 
Troubadours  and  minstrels.  In-  those 
times,  it  was  called  tambour  and  doquette, 
and  appeared  in  every  concert  The 
present  tambourine  consists  of  a  wooden 
or  brazen  hoop,  over  which  a  skin  is  ex- 
tended, and  which  is  hung  with  bells. 
Sometimes  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand 
is  drawn  in  a  circle  over  the  skin ;  some- 
times the  fingers  are  struck  against  it. 
Generally,  the  hoop  has  a  hole,  to  give 
admission  to  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand ; 
on  this  the  instrument  is  supported  during 
the  performance,  which  may  be  made 
very  graceful  by  various  movements  of 
the  body,  on  account  of  which  the  tain- 
bourine  is  generally  an  attribute  of  the 
muse  of  dancing.  The  larger  tambourine 
is  called  tambour  de  Basque^  because  it  is 
used  in  Biscay  to  accompany  all  the 
national  songs  and  dances.  Steibelt  (a 
Grennan|  has  recently  composed  pleasing 
and  brilliant  pieces  for  the  pianoforte 
with  the  accompaniment  of  the  tambour- 
ine. 

Tambroni,  Joseph, an  Italianpoet and 
historian,  bom  at  Bolojgna,  m  1773.  He 
studied  in  the  university  there ;  and,  in 
1794,  was  elected  palasompher,  or  m- 
speetor  of  the  archives  of  his  native  city. 
When  the  French  invaded  Lombardy, 
he  attached  himself  to  Maroscalchi,  whom 


he  accompanied  to  the  congren  of  Ra« 
stadt  and  to  Vienna,  as  secretary  of  the 
Cisalpine  legation.  On  the  return  of  the 
Austrians  to  Italy,  Tambroni  found  an 
asylum  in  the  mountains  of  Savoy ;  but 
he  returned  after  the  batde  of  Marengo 
and  the  foundation  of  the  Cisalpine  re- 
public. He  was  then  attached  to  the 
Italian  legation  at  Paris,  under  his  fnend 
count  Marescalchi ;  and,  in  1809,  he  be- 
came consul  at  Leghom,  and  two  years 
afler  at  Rome.  On  the  &U  of  the  impe- 
rial ffovemment,  in  1814,  he  retired  from 
pubuc  life,  and  engaged  in  conducting 
the  GiomaU  Arcadtco.  Tambroni  died 
at  Rome,  in  1824.  Among  his  works  are 
Comptndio  ddle  Storie  di  Polonia  (2  vols.), 
hdorno  aUa  Vita  di  Canova^  besides  many 
letters  and  poenjs. 

Tambroni,  Clotilda,  sister  of  the  pre- 
ceding, distinguished  for  her  acquaint- 
ance with  Greek  literature,  was  bom  in 
1758,  and,  from  her  early  years,  displayed 
an  invincible  attachment  for  study,  in 
consequence  of  which  her  parents  afibrd- 
ed  her  the  means  of  instraction.  She 
was  admitted  into  the  Arcadian  academy 
at  Rome,  the  Etruscan  academy  at  Cor- 
tona,  and  the  Clementine  at  Doiojpia, ; 
and,  in  1794,  the  professorship  of  the 
Greek  language  was  bestowed  on  her, 
which  she  retained  till  1796,  when  she 
was  displaced  because  she  refused  to 
take  the  oath  of  hatred  to  rovalty,  required 
by  the  laws  of  the  Cispadane  republic 
She  was  afterwards  restored  by  Bona- 
parte ;  but  the  Greek  professorship  being 
at  length  suppressed,  she  retired  to  the 
bosom  of  her  family.  Her  death  hap- 
pened June  4,  1817.  Her  works  constat 
chiefly  of  poems  written  in  Greek,  among 
which  is  an  elegy  in  honor  of  Bodoni,  the 
celebrated  printer. 
Tamerlane.  (See  Timour,) 
Tammeamea,  or  Tama  ham  a,  king  of 
the  Sandwich  isles,  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
was  one  of  those  individuals  who  are 
destined  to  produce  a  mat  effect  on  the 
state  of  society  around  them.  He  be- 
longed to  the  race  of  the  native  chie& ;  and 
at  the  death  of  captain  Cook,  in  1780,  be 
had  arrived  at  manhood ;  but  he  had  no 
concern  in  that  event.  Tirrioboo,  the 
king  of  Hawaii,  the  largest  of  the 
Saimwich  islands,  having  offended  his 
prindpal  offieera,  be  was  put  to  death, 
and  Tammeamea  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him.  He  soon  showed  extraordinary 
talents  for  his  situation ;  and  it  was  a  part 
of  his  policy  to  encourage  the  settiement 
of  European  mariners  and  othera  in  his 
dominions.    Whesp.   captain   Vancouver 
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visited  Hawaii,  Tamineamea  put  him- 
self under  the  protection  of  that  officer, 
as  the  representative  of  the  kinj^  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and,  as  the  price  of  his  submis- 
sioD,  he  was  assistea  in  building  a  fine 
vessel,  which  afforded  a  model  for  the 
construction  of  several  more.  Tanmiea- 
mea  thus  formed  a  fleet,  with  which  he 
conquered  the  adjoining  islands,  and 
traded  to  China*  He  subsequently  erect- 
ed a  fort  on  the  island  of  Oahoo,  and  ob- 
tained from  the  Russians  some  artillery ; 
while,  by  encouraging  the  Urading  of  his 
subjects  with  navi^tors,  he  added  to  his 
own  wealth  and  importance  as  well  as 
that  of  his  people.  This  enterprising 
monarch  died  in  March,  1819.  Rhio 
Rblo,  the  son  and  successor  of  Tammea- 
raea,  having  made  a  visit  to  England, 
together  with  his  queen,  in  1824,  both 
their  majesties  died  in  London,  afler  a 
few  months'  residence,  in  consequence 
of  a  disease  arising  from  change  of  cli- 
mate and  habits  of  life. 

Tan,  Tana,  Tania;  an  ending  com- 
mon to  a  great  many  names  in  the 
Oriental  languages,  as  well  as  those  of 
£iut>pe,  signifying  country  or  place  pos- 
stsua  by;  MaurUatda  (country  of  the 
Moors). 
Tanais.  (SeeDoru) 
Tancred,  with  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
the  soul  of  Uie  first  crusade,  was  bom  in 
1078.  History  gives  us  no  information 
concerning  his  father,  a  Sicilian  or  Italian 
marquis ;  but  his  mother  was  the  sister 
of  the  celebrated  Norman,  Robert  Guis- 
rard,  whose  eldest  son,  Boheniond,  was 
the  friend  and  brother  in  arms  of  Tancred. 
(See  Gtascard.)  In  1096,  the  two  heroes 
embarked  for  i^pirus,  and  thence  march- 
ed to  Macedonia.  Tancred  was  present 
in  the  van  or  the  rear,  wherever  danger 
was  to  be  found,  and  more  than  once 
i>aved  the  army  from  destruction  in  the 
snares  of  the  Greeks.  On  the  plains  of 
Chalcedon  he  united  his  forces  with  those 
(if  Godfrey;  and  here  they  formed  that 
compact  which  TasBO  has  celebrated  in 
his  Jerusalem  Delivered.  At  the  siege 
of  Nice  (1097),  Tancred  first  appears 
among  the  heroes  who  directed  the 
course  of  events,  and  in  the  battle  of 
Doryleum,  in  wMch  his  younger  brother 
fell,  he  saved  the  army  of  the  crusaders, 
when  surrounded  by  200,000  Seljooks. 
Godfrev's  brother  Baldwin  and  Tancred 
now  advanced  over  the  Taurus  towards 
Jerusalem,  a  distance  of  nearlv  1000 
mUes,  throuffh  an  unknown  and  desolate 
region,  for  ue  purpose  of  exploring  the 
route.    Tancied  first  penetrated  through 
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the  passes  of  the  mountains,  and  obtained 
possession  of  Tarsus  by  capitulation. 
Baldwin  followed  him,  and  vras  ftithless 
enough  to  take  possession  of  the  town 
ostensibly  for  his  brother,  but  virtually  for 
himself.  Tancred,  though  exasDerated 
at  this  act  of  treachery,  nobly  exclaimed, 
**  Shall  I  stain  my  lance  with  the  blood  of 
my  brethren  ?"  and,  advancing  to  Mentis- 
tra,  took  the  pkce  by  storm.  Baldwin 
attempted  to  repeat  his  perfidious  act, 
and  Tancred  now  suflered  himself  to  be 
so  far  carried  away  by  his  resentment,  as 
to  turn  his  armsa^nst  him;  but  the 
quarrel  terminated  m  the  reconciliation 
of  the  chie&.  Tancred  next  marched 
against  Antioch,  the  capture  of  which 
was  delayed  seven  months,  by  the  dis- 
eases, want  of  provision,  and  msubordi- 
nation,  which  prevailed  in  the  Christian 
army.  The  garrison  left  by  the  Crusaders 
in  the  city,  was  surrounded  by  a  Persian  ar- 
my, which  was  defeated  by  Tancred.  Afler 
Easter,  in  1099,  the  crusaders  set  forward 
for  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  Tancred 
took  Bethlehem,  and  pressed  forward  to 
be  the  first  to  see  the  walls  of  the  holy 
city.  Inunediately  afler  his  arrival  be- 
fore Jerusalem,  he  captured  an  advanced 
work,  which  is  still  called  TtmcrtiTs 
tower.  During  the  scenes  of  horror 
which  attended  the  capture  of  Jenisalem 
(July  19,  1099),  he  conducted  himself 
with  humanity,  and  saved  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  the  enemy,  at  the  peril  of 
his  own.  For  this  he  was  accused  of  being 
an  enemy  to  the  priests  and  to  religion ! 
The  sultan  of  Egypt  was  now  advancing 
to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem,  but 
was  totally  defeated  by  Tancred,  -with 
the  loss  of  his  camp,  before  Ascaion 
(August  121  Tancrea  captured  Tiberias, 
besieged  Jaffa,  and,  after  the  death  of 
Godfrey,  endeavored  to  efiect  the  election 
of  Bohemond  as  king  of  Jerusalem ;  but 
the  unworthy  Baldwin  obtained  the 
throne,  and  Tancred,  while  engaged  in 
the  field  against  the  emir  of  Damascus, 
was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  new 
king,  on  a  charge  of  rebellion.  But, 
secure  in  the  attachment  of  his  vassals, 
Tancred,  now  prince  of  Galilee,  despised 
the  base  arts  otBcddwin,  and  hastened  to 
Antioch,  whose  prince,  Bohemond,  had 
been  captured  by  the  Turks.  The  city 
was  equally  threatened  by  the  Turks  and 
the  false  Greeks ;  but  Tancred  alternate- 
ly made  head  against  both,  restored  his 
friend  to  liberty,  and,  with  the  utmost 
disinterestedness,  cave  him  back  his  ter- 
ritories. When  Bohemond  returned  to 
Europe  to  obtain  recruits,  Tancred  was 
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left  to  protect  Antioch,  which  was  men- 
aced at  once  from  Aleppo  and  by  the 
Greek  armies.  He  was  even  obliged  to 
encounter  die  attacks  of  Baldwin,  count 
of  Edessa,  and  Josselin  de  Courtenay. 
fiohemond  died  at  Salerno,  and  his  sol- 
diers either  dispersed  or  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Greek  emperor :  still  Tancred 
succeeded  in  forcing  the  Tuikish  sultan 
to  retreat  over  the  Euphrates.  This  was 
his  last  exploit  He  died  soon  after,  in 
1113,  in  his  thirty-fifth  year.  Tancred 
was  the  flower  and  pattern  of  chivalry. 
Tasso  has  immortalized  him. — An  ac- 
count of  his  life  may  be  found  in  Raoul 
de  Caen's  Gcstes  de  Tancr^ie,  and  in  Dela- 
barre's  Histoire  de  Tancr^ief  Paris,  1822). 

Tangent,  in  general ;  every  straight 
line  which  has  one  single  point  in  com- 
mon with,  and  lies  entirely  outside  of,  a 
curve  (at  least  of  every  such  curve  as 
can  be  cut  by  a  straight  line  in  two 
points  only).  This  is  the  geometrical  tan- 
gent In  trigonometry,  the  name  is  ap- 
plied particularly  to  that  part  of  the  tan- 
gent to  the  circle  which  stands  perpen- 
dicular at  the  end  of  one  of  the  radii,  in- 
cluding a  particular  arc,  and  is  cut  by  the 
prolonged  I'adius  passing  through  the  oth- 
er end  of  the  arc  (the  seecmty  Trigo- 
nometrical tangents,  used  with  the  sine 
and  cosine,  &c.,  for  the  solution  of  tri- 
angles (see  TVy^nomeiry),  have  been  cal- 
culated according  to  their  relative  value 
(i.  e.  with  reference  to  a  radius  of  a  cer- 
tain magnitude)  for  every  arc ;  and  these 
relative  values,  or  their  logarithms,  ore 
generally  to  be  found  in  the  trigonomet- 
rical tables,  with  the  sines  and  cosines  of 
the  same  arcs.  How  this  calculation  of 
trigonometrical  tangents,  in  reference  to 
sines,  cosines  and  radii,  is  performed, 
may  be  easily  understood  by  a  mere  com- 
parison of  the  two  similar  triangles  which 
originate  when  we  draw  these  lines  and 
the  corresponding  arc.  The  difterential 
calculus  gives  a  very  simple  method  for 
calculating  the  tangents  by  means  of  tlie 
subtangents,  under  the  name  of  the  direct 
method  of  the  tangenis.  To  this  direct 
method  the  higher  analysis  adds  an  m- 
vertcd  method,  called  the  inverse  method 
of  tangents, 

TcmgenHal  Force,  In  order  to  have 
a  clear  idea  how  the  planets  are  made  to 
revolve  in  consequence  of  tlie  attraction 
which  the  sun,  situated  in  one  focus  of 
their  elliptical  orbits,  exercises  upon  them, 
we  may  unagine  that  they  originally  re- 
oeived  an  impulse  urging  them  forward 
in  a  straight  line.  With  Siis  impulse  the 
attniction  of  the  sun  (centripetal  force; 


see  Central  Forces)  being  united,  the  ]dan- 
et  was  thus  made  to  describe  the  diago* 
nal  of  a  parallelogram,  whose  sides  rep- 
resent the  directions  of  these  forces.  As 
there  is  nothing  to  diminish  the  impulse 
which  we  have  supposed  ori^inaUj  given 
to  the  planet,  it  would  continue  its  path 
in  the  direction  of  the  diagonal ;  but  the 
centripetal  force,  operating  continually 
upon  the  direction  which  the  planet  has 
obtained,  makes  it  change  its  direction 
incessantly.  In  this  way  originates  (as  a 
diagram,  drawn  according  to  what  we 
have  said,  clearly  showsVa  motion  around 
the  centre  of  forces.  (See  Circular  Mo 
tioUy  and  CenJtral  Forces.)  The  planet  has 
at  each  point  of  its  path  a  certain  ten* 
dency  (the  consequence  of  its  previDua 
motion ;  hence,  properly  speaking,  the  e^ 
feet  of  its  inertness)  to  continue  its  last 
received  diagonal  direction,  and  thus  to 
recede  from  the  centre  of  forces.  To 
this  tendency,  the  centripetal  force,  di- 
rected towards  this  point,  is  opposed.  The 
centripetal  force  may  again  oe  divided 
into  two  forces,  the  first  of  which  (the 
normal  force)  operates  perpendicularly  to 
the  orbit,  and  only  contributes  to  retain 
the  planet  in  the  same,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  curved  motion  from  degenerating 
into  a  straight  one :  the  latter,  however, 
coincides  with  the  direction  of  the  orbit 
2self,  and,  tlierefore,  only  aflects  the  velo- 
city. This  latter  fbrce  is  the  tangential 
force,  so  called  because  the  element  of  the 
curve  coincides  with  the  tangent  The 
doctrine  of  central  forces  is  so  important, 
because  our  imagination,  unaided  by  theo- 
ry, is  almost  incapable  of  conceiving  a 
body  which  turns  around  another,  exer- 
cising an  attraction  upon  it,  yet  without 
ever  coming  in  contact  with  the  attracting 
body.  But  what  has  been  said  shows 
that  a  correct  proportion  of  the  centripe- 
tal force  to  the  original  impulse  renders 
the  contact  of  the  body  with  the  sun  im- 
possible. Generally,  tlie  endeavor  of  tlie 
planet  to  recede  from  the  centre  of  forces, 
18  called  the  centrifttgal  force;  but  can 
we,  properly,  coll  that  a  force  which  is  e  vi- 
denqy  the  effect  of  inertness  ?  The  ori- 
G^nal  impulse  may  be  compared  to  the 
hrst  impulse  which  sets  tke  pendulum  in 
motion ;  afler  which,  if  we  omit  other  in- 
fluences, it  would  continue  its  oscillatioiis 
for  eternity,  from  the  mere  influence  of 
gravity. 

Tangier,  or  Tanjah  (aneiently  7^- 
gis) ;  a  town  of  Morocco,  situated  at  the 
west  entrance  of  the  straits  of  Gibraltar, 
thurty-eight  miles  south-west  of  Gibral- 
tar;  Ion.  5°  5(y  W. ;  Ut  35°  48'  N.    The 
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papulation  is  about  7000.  Tangier  was 
poflsesBed  by  the  English  from  1663  to 
1784.  It  afterwards  became  a  distinguish- 
ed station  for  piracy ;  but  the  disuse  of 
this  practice  in  Morocco  has  diminished 
the  importance  of  the  town.  It  now  sub- 
sists chiefly  by  supplying  the  British  gar- 
rison of  Gibraltar  with  catde  and  vegeta- 
bles. The  bay  of  Tangier  is  not  safe 
when  the  wind  is  in  the  west,  having 
been  enciunbered  by  the  ruins  of  the 
mole  and  fortification ;  the  cables  are  lia- 
ble to  be  torn,  and  the  ships  to  be  driven 
on  shore.  Tangier,  viewed  from  the  sea, 
presents  a  pretty  regular  aspect;  but 
within  it  exhibits  the  most  disgusting 
v^retchedness.  It  is  the  residence  of  the 
European  and  American  consuls. 

TjkjTNiN ;  a  peculiar  vegetable  princi- 
ple, so  named  because  it  is  the  effective 
agent  in  the  conversion  of  skin  into  letoh- 
er.  The  oak  and  its  products — gall-nuts, 
&c^— contain  two  kindred  matters,  tannin 
and  gallic  acid,  wliich  seem,  by  the  pow- 
ers of  vegetation,  mutually  convertible. 
The  former  is  supposed  to  be  character- 
ized by  its  fbnhing,  with  gelatine,  a  flexible 
and  unputrefiable  compound;  and  by 
forming  with  oxide  of  iron  a  black  com- 
bination, which,  having  a  strong  aflini^ 
for  cotton,  tin^  silk  and  wool,  is  much 
used  by  the  dver.  Hitherto,  tannin  has 
been  found  only  in  perennial  plants,  and 
chiefly  in  the  more  durable  ports  of  these. 
The  berks  of  almost  all  trees  and  shrubs 
contain  it,  principally  in  the  parts  nearest 
the  wood,  because  in  the  oQter  coats  it  is 
changed  by  the  air.  It  has  never  been 
met  with  m  the  poisonous  plants,  nor  in 
such  as  contain  elastic,  resinous  and  milky 
juices.'  Decocdon  of  nutgalls  contains 
tannin  with  a  little  gallic  acid,  some  tan- 
nates  and  gallates  of  potash  and  lime, 
tannin  altered  into  the  matter  commonly 
called  extradwe,  and  lasdy  a  compound 
(insoluUd  in  cold  water)  of  tannin  with 
perhaps  some  pectic  acid,  which  is  found 
especiallv  in  the  extract  of  oak  bark.  The 
purificauon  of  tannin,  or  its  separation 
from  the  principles  with  which  it  occurs, 


may  be  effected  as  follows : — ^Aliz  a  filter- 
ed mfiisionof  nutgalls  with  a  concentrat- 
ed solution  of  carbonate  of  notadi,  as 
long  as  a  white  precipitate  &ds,  but  no 
longer,  because  me  precipitate  is  redis- 
solved  by  an  excess  of  alkalL  The  pre- 
cipitate must  be  washed  on  a  filter  with 
ice-cold  water,  and  afterwards  be  dissolv- 
ed in  dilute  acetic  acid,  which  removes  a 
brown  matter  from  iL  This  matter  is  ex- 
tractive, formed,  during  the  washings, 
by  the  action  of  the  air.  After  filtering 
the  solution,  the  tannin  is  to  be  precipi- 
tated by  acetate  of  lead ;  and  the  precipi- 
tate is  to  be  well  washed,  although  in  tllis 
operation  its  color  passes  fi!om  white  to 
vellow,  and  it  is  to  be  then  decomposed 
by  sulphureted  hydrogen.  The  filtered 
liquor  is  colorless,  and  leaves,  by  evapo- 
ration in  vacuo  over  potash,'  tannin  in 
hard,  light-vellowish,  and  transparent 
scales,  whicn,  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  particularly  to  the  sunbeam,  assume 
a  deeper  yellow  color.  It  is  not  deli- 
quescent; dissolves  in  water  wi^  the 
ereatest  fiicility,  and  may  be  readily  re- 
duced to  powder.  Exactly  saturated 
compounds  of  tannin  With  acids  have  no 
sour  taste,  but  a  purely  astringent  one.  In 
the  pure  state,  they  are  usualfy  very  solu- 
ble m  water,  and  cannot  be  precipitated 
firom  it  except  by  a  great  excess  of  acid. 
Tannin  forms,  with  the  salifiable  bases, 
very  remarkable  compounds:  that  with 
potash  or  ammonia  in  the  neutral  state  is 
but  slighdy  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  may 
be  precipitfxted  in  the  form  of  a  white 
earth :  it  dissolves  in  boiling  water,  and 
separates  from  it,  on  cooling,  in  the  shape 
of^  a  powder,  which,  when  drained  on  a 
filter,  pressed  and  dried,  has  quite  the  as- 
pect of  an  inorganic  earthy -salt,  and  is 
permanent  in  the  air.  The  compound 
with  soda  has  the  same  appearance ;  but 
it  is  much  more  soluble.  It  is  known 
that  tannin  precipitates  solution  of  tartar 
emetic.  This  precipitate  is  remarkable 
firom  a  portion  of  tne  tannin  taking,  in 
the  salt,  the  place  of  the  oxide  of  anti- 
mony. 


Propcrtum  of  Tannin  in  different 

vegetable  Products, 

Subsuneaa.      , 

In  4d0  parts. 

In  about  8  oz. 

In  100  parts. 

Whitfl  inner  bark  of  old  oak 

72 

77 
63 
79 
19 
14 
16 

30 

21 

*«       <•        "        youn^  oak, 

u        u        u        Leicester  willow, 

Middle  bark  of  oak . 

«        «         Spanish  chesmut, 

'*        «          Leicester  willow, 

— 
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Sub»taDcea. 

Entire  bark  of  oak, 

"        *^         Spanish  chestnut, 
"       <*         Leicester  willow,  ; 

«       «         ehn, 

«*        <*  common  willow,  . , 

Sicilian  sumach, 

Malagasumacfa, 

Souchong  tea, 

Green  tea, 

Bombay  catechu, 

Bengal        do 

Ndt^ls, 

Bark  of  oak  cut  in  winter, 

«        beech, 

•    «       elder, 

"        plum-tree, , 

Baric  of  the  trunk  of  willow, . .  .  . 

"                   "          sycamore, .  . 
Bark  of  birch, 

"        cherry-tree, 

"        poplar, ;  .  .  . 

«        hazel, 

«        aah, 

Oak  cut  in  spring, 

Bark  of  alder, 

''        weeping  willow, 

^        Virgmian  sumach, 

^       green  oak, 

«        rose  chestnut  of  America, . 

^        sumach  of  Carolina,  .  .  .  . 


In  460  parU.    In  about  8  oz.  to  100  paita. 


29 

__ 

21 



33 

109 

13 

28 

11 

._ 

78 

158 

79 



48 



41 

.. 

261 

««. 

231 

... 

127 

._ 

— 

30 



31 



41 

— 

58 

-^ 

52 



53 



54 

.^ 

59 

— 

76 



79 

... 

82 

— 

106 

46 


36 
16 
10 
10 
8 
6 


The  most  important  property  of  tannin, 
amouff  those  above  mentioned,  is  that  dis- 
playea  in  its  relation  to  animal  gelatine. 
They  combine  with  much  fecility,  fi>rm- 
ine,  from  a  state  of  solution,  a  soft,  floc- 
culent  precipitate,  which,  on  drying,  be- 
comes nard  and  'brittle:  this  has  been 
called  tannp-gdoHne,  The  combination 
is  not  always  established  in  the  same  pro- 
portions, but  varies  according  to  the  con- 
centration of  the  solutions  and  the  relative 
quantities  of  the  substances ;  nor  is  the 
compound  in  all  cases  insoluble  in  water. 
When  the  gelatine  is  only  sli^hdy  in 
excess,  it  consists  of  54  gelatme  and 
46  tannin:  when  there  is  a  large  ex- 
cess of  gelatine,  the  compound  is  redis- 
solved.  On  the  formation  of  this  combi- 
nation, the  art  of  ianmng  depends.  The 
skin  of  an  animal,  when  freed  from  the 
hair,  epidermis  and  cellular  fibre  fwhich 
is  done  principallv  by  the  action  or  lime), 
consists  chiefly  of  indujated  gelatine.  By 
immersion  in  the  tan  liquor,  which  is  an 
infusion  of  baik,  the  combination  of  the 
tannin  with  the  oivanized  gelatine,  which 
fonns  the  animal  nbre,  is  slowly  establish- 
ed ;  and  the  compound  of  tannin  and  gel- 
atine not  being  soluble  in  water,  and  not 


liable  to  putrefaction,  the  skin  is  rendered 
dense  and  impermeable,  and  not  subject 
to  the  spontaneous  change  which  it  would 
otherwise  soon  undergo.  To  render  it 
equal  throughout  the  whole  substance  of 
the  skin,  the  action  of  the  tan  liquor  must 
be  gradual ;  and  hence  the  tanning ispor- 
fbrmed  by  successive  immersions  of^the 
skin  in  liquors  of  different  strength.  Sir 
H.  Davy  observes,  that  leather,  slowly 
tanned  in  weak  infusions  of  bark,  appears 
to  be  better  in  quality,  being  both  sofler 
and  stronger  than  when  tanned  by  dense 
infusions ;  and  he  ascribes  this  to  the  ex- 
tractive matter  which  they  imbibe.  This 
principle,  therefore,  affects  the  quality  of 
the  material  employed  in  tanning;  and 
galls,  which  contain  a  great  deal  of  tan- 
nin, make  a  hard  leather,  and  liable  to 
crack,  from  their  deficiency  of  extractive 
matter.  Hides  increase  in  weight  during 
the  process  of  tanning  from  one  fiflh  to 
one  third. 

Tanning  is  a  mechanical  art,  by  which 
the  hides  and  skins  of  various  animals, 
particularly  those  of  neat  cattle,  are  con- 
verted into  sole  leather,  upper  leather, 
harness,  &c.,  by  being  cleansed  of  the 
hair  and  flesh, 'and  saturated  ^vith  the 
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tannin  contained  in  the  bark  of  the  oak, 
hemlock,  and  some  other  kinds  of  forest 
trees.  It  is  a  simple  process  to  make 
leather  of  hides  ana  bark,  but  probably 
one  of  the  most  critical  of  manuracturing 
operations  to  make  the  most  and  the  best 
leather  that  can  be  made  from  a  given 
quantity  of  hide.  The  process  is  long 
and  laboriou&  Time  and  labor  are 
both  materiallv  reduced,  and  the  quan- 
tity and  weif^t  of  the  leather  increas- 
ed, by  various  improvements,  vrhich 
commenced  in  the  year  1803,  in  Hamp- 
shire county,  in  Massachusetts.  The 
improrements  above  alluded  to  are  the 
substitution  of  water  power  for  man- 
ual labor,  in  many  of  the  most  laborious 
parts  of  the  process ;  viz.  to  soflen  and 
cleanse  the  hide  preparatory  to  the  bark 
being  applied  to  it ;  to  grind  the  bark ;  to 
move  pumps  for  transferring  the  decoc- 
tion of  the  bark  from  one  vat  to  another 
(much  of  which  is  necessary  to  be  done 
claDy  in  an  extensive  tannery),  and  to  roll 
the  leather  preparatory  to  its  being  sent  to 
market ;  also  the  least  possible  quantity 
of  lime  is  now  used  to  facilitate  getting 
off  the  hair:  this  has  been  found  greatly 
to  add  to  the  weight  and  Quality  of  the 
leather.  The  application  of  heat  to  baik 
io  leaches  is  found  to  be  very  important, 
and  more  particularly  the  application  of 
the  decoction  (usually  tenned  liquor)  to 
the  hide,  rather  than  the  bark,  which  had 
been  commonly  employed.  In  1829, 
36,360  sides  of  sole  leather  were  tanned 
iu  one  establishment  in  the  town  of  Hun- 
ter, Greene  county.  New  York.  They 
weighed  637,413  pounds,  and  were  man- 
ufactured with  the  labor  of  forty-nine 
hands,  and  vnth  3200  cords  of  bark.  The 
tannery  has  seven  powerful  water-wheels 
adapted  to  its  various  machinery.  Slaugh- 
ter nides  averaged  fifly-six  and  a  half 
pounds  of  sole  leather  from  one  hun- 
dred of  hide:  best  South  American 
dry  hides  gained  sixty-one  per  cent,  in 
weight,  and  ordinary  ones  in  proportion. — 
Tannine  is  a  chemical  process  ;  and  un- 
doubtedly the<^|rt  will  go  on  improving 
with  the  progress  of  chemical  science  and 
the  diffusion  of  chemical  knowled^. 

Taivst  {tanacdum  vidgare).  This  plant 
is  now  naturalized,  and  pretty  common  in 
many  parts  of  the  U.  States.  It  grows  in 
beds  by  road  sides,  and  m  waste  places. 
The  stems  are  upright,  branching,  and 
about  two  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  doubly 
pinnate,  and  incisely  serrate,  and  of  an 
agreeaUe  aspect  It  belongs  to  the  com- 
positiP.  The  flowers  are  yellow  buttons, 
.  disposed  in  a  large,  upright  corymb.  The 
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whole  plant  has  a  strong  and  penetrating 
odor,  agreeable  to  some  persons,  and  an 
extremely  bitter  taste.  It  contains  an 
acrid  volatile  oil,  is  stimulant  and  canni- 
native,  and  the  decoction  and  seeds  are 
recommended  as  anthelmintic  and  sudo- 
rific. The  young  leaves  are  shredded 
dovrn,  and  employed  to  give  color  and 
flavor  to  puddings;  they  are  also  used  in 
omelets  and  cakes,  and  those  of  the  curled 
variety  for  garnishing. 

Tazvtalitjc.  (See  CohtmbiU.) 
Taittalum.  (See  Columbium.) 
Tantalus,  son  of  Jupiter,  and  king  of 
Slpylus,in  Phrygia,  was  a  fitvorite  of  the 
gods,  who  often  visited  him,  until  he  for- 
feited their  flivor  by  his  arrogance.  Tra- 
dition does  not  agree  as  to  his  crime.  Ac- 
cording to  one  account,  he  oflended  Jupi- 
ter by  his  perfidy ;  according  to  another, 
he  stole  away  the  nectar  and  ambrosia 
from  heaven ;  and  a  third  story  is,  that 
he  murdered  his  own  son  Pelops,  and 
served  him  up  for  some  of  the  god^. 
The  same  diversity  prevails  in  regard  to 
his  punishment  He  is  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  having  a  large  stone  suspended 
over  his  head,  which  constantly  threatens 
to  fall  and  crush  him,  and  firom  which  he 
cannot  fleo.  But  the  more  common  ac- 
count represents  him  as  standing  up  to 
his  throat  in  water,  with  the  most  deli- 
cious fi^iits  hanging  over  his  head,  which, 
when  he  attempts  to  quench  his  burning 
thirst  or  to  appease  nis  raging  hunger, 
elude  his  giiisp.  From  this  fable  comes 
the  Engliui  expression  to  tantalize. 

Tapestry  ;  a  kind  of  woven  hangingH 
of  wool  and  silk,  frequently  raised  and  en- 
riched with  gold  and  silver,  representing 
figures  of  men,  animals,  landscapes,  his- 
torical subjects,  &c.  This  species  of  cur- 
tain-covering for  walls  was  known  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Eastern  countries  at  an 
extremely  remote  era.  The  most  gro- 
tesque compositions  and  fimtastic  combi- 
nations were  commonly  selected  for  the 
display  of  the  talents  of  workmen  in  this 
department  of  Oriental  art,  which  was 
afterwards  unported  into  Greece.  Fron) 
these  compositions  the  elegant  Greeks  are 
supposed,  by  Bottiger,  to  have  taken  tlieir 
ideas  of  giimns,  centaurs,  &c.  Atlen^h 
the  refined  taste  of  Athens  became  visi- 
ble in  the  structure  of  tapestries.  The 
old  grotesque  combinations  no  longer,  as 
formerly,  covered  then:  surfaces,  but 
were  confined  to  the  borders  only ;  and 
the  centre  received  more  regular  and 
systematic  representations.  In  modem 
times,  this  description  of  embroidery  has 
been  executed  with  veiy  great  success, 
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and  has  often  employed  the  talents  of  the 
greatest  masters  in  the  art  of  painting. 
in  Flanders,  particularly  at  Arras  (whence 
the  term  arraa,  signifying  tcmestry),  dur- 
ing the  fifteenth  and  sixteentn  centuries, 
the  art  was  practised  with  uncommon 
skill ;  and  tapestries  were  executed  there 
after  the  masterly  designs  of  Ra^elle 
in  his  cartoons,  (q.  v.)  This  art  was 
introduced  into  England  by  William 
Sheldon,  near  the  end  of  Henry  VIII's 
reign.  In  1619,  a  manu&cture  was 
established  at  Mortlake,  in  Surrey,  by 
sir  Fras.  Crane,  who  received  £2000 
ironi  James  I,  to  encourage  the  design. 
The  first  manufacture  of  tapestry  at  Paris 
was  set  up  under  Henry  IV,  in  1606  or 
1607,  by  several  artists  whom  that  mon- 
arch invited  firom  Flanders.  But  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  European  tapes- 
try manufiictures  was  that  of  the  Crobelins 
(q.  v.),  instituted  under  Louis  XIV,  which 
sent  forth  very  beautiful  cloths,  remarka- 
ble for  strength,  for  elegance  of  design, 
and  happy  choice  of  colors.  The  finest 
paintings  were  copied,  and  eminent  punt- 
ers employed  in  makmg  designs.  For  a 
long  while  Gobelin  tapestry  was  the  most 
cosdy  and  &vorite  method  of  hanging  the 
walls  of  chambers.  The  texture  of  tapes- 
try is  in  many  respects  similar  to  that  of 
the  finer  carpetings ;  but  the  minuteness 
of  the  constituent  parts  causes  the  sight 
of  the  texture  to  be  lost  in  the  general 
eftect  of  the  piece.  (See  Carpets^  and 
Hautdisse.) 

Tapeworm,  one  of  the  most  stubborn 
worms  which  infest  the  bowels  of  beasts, 
and  also  of  man,  has  its  name  fi'om  the 
broad,  fiat,  ribbon-like  appearance  of 
each  articulation  and  of  the  whole  body, 
which  is  composed  of  these  articulations. 
Bremser  makes  two  species — tania  and 
haUtryocephalus — both  of  which  were  for- 
merly united  in  one  species,  under  the 
name  of  tamo.  One  kind  of  both  spe- 
cies appears  in  the  human  body ;  namely, 
1.  tcenta  solium,  the  single  or  long- 
limbed  chainworm,  in  which  the  organs 
of  generation  are  found  on  one  side  of 
every  articulation ;  it  is  the  kind  most 
commonly  met  with  in  Germany,  France 
and  England;  2.  botknfocepJuuus  latus, 
the  proper  or  broad  tapewomi,  in  which 
the  sexual  organs  are  found  on  the  fiat 
side  of  the  articulations.  It  is  met  with 
only  in  Russia,  Poland,  Switzerland,  and 
some  parts  of  France,  and  causes  little 
pain.  Both  kinds  often  reach  the  length 
of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  usually  only 
detached  parts  pass  from  the  body,  but 
not  that  which  has  the  head ;  before  this 


has  passed  away,  the  worm  reproduces 
itself;  and,  moreover,  what  was  fbrmeriy 
doubted,  several  tapeworms  are  often  met 
with  in  one  intestinal  canal.  The  symp- 
toms of  the  tapeworm  are  a  peculiar,  sud- 
den sensation  of  pricking  in  the  stomach, 
oppression,  and  unduhitoiy  motions  in  the 
aodomen,  anxiety,  cramps,  swoons,  &c. ; 
but  all  these  symptoms  are  uncertain,  and 
only  the  actual  passing  of  pieces  of  the 
worm  firom  the  body  is  a  certain  proof 
of  its  existence.  The  cure  is  dimcuh, 
and  requires  an  experienced  physician. 

Tapioca.    (See  Mamoc.) 

Tapi r.  The  American  tapir,  when  full 
grown,  is  six  feet  in  total  length,  and 
about  three  and  a  half  in  height.  In  gen- 
eral form  it  resembles  the  hog;  but  the 
legs  are  rather  longer  in  proportion,  and 
the  nose  is  prolonged  into  a  small  mova- 
ble proboscis.  The  fore  feet  have  four 
toes,  aud  the  hind  ones  three  only.  The 
eyes  are  small  and  lateral,  and  the  ears 
long  and  pointed ;  the  skin  thick,  and 
covered  with  scattering,  short,  silky  hairs ; 
the  tail  short,  and  slightly  hairy.  The 
teeth  resemble  those  oi  the  horse.  It  is 
the  largest  animal  of  South  America,  and 
is  found  in  all  parts  of  that  continent, 
though  most  abundant  in  Guiana,  Brazil 
and  Paraguay.  It  shuns  the  habitations 
of  men,  and'  leads  a  solitary  life  in  the 
interior  of  the  forests,  in  moist  situations, 
but  selects  for  its  abode  a  place  somewhat 
elevated  and  dry.  By  travelling  always 
the  same  round^,  it  rorms  beaten  patlis, 
which  are  very  conspicuous.  It  comes 
out  only  in  the  night,  or  during  rainy 
weather,  and  resorts  to  the  marshes,  ifs 
ordinary  pace  is  a  sort  of  trot ;  but  it 
sometimes  gallops,  though  awkwardly,  and 
with  the  head  down,  and,  be^des,  swims 
with  facility.  In  the  vrild  state,  it  lives  on 
firiits  and  young  branches  of  trees,  but 
when  domesticated,  eats  every  kind  of 
food.  Though  possessed  of  great  strength, 
it  makes  use  of  it  only  for  defence ;  and  its 
disposition  is  mild  and  timid.  The  flesh 
is  diy  and  disagreeably  tasted;  but  the 
skin  is  very  tough,  and  might  be  applied 
to  useful  purposes.  The  Indian  tapir  has 
only  been  discovered  within  a  few  years. 
It  inhabits  Sumatra,  Malacca,  and  some  of 
the  surrounding  comitries.  The  colors 
are  remarkable.  The  head,  neck,  feet 
and  tail  are  black  ;  the  rest  of  the  body 
and  tip  of  the  ears  white. 

TAPROBArcA  (with  the  ancients);  the 
name  of  Ceylon. 

Tar;  a  well  knoum sul)staBce  obtained 
chiefly  from  the  pine  by  burning  in  a  close, 
smothering  heat.    Some  of  the  unctuous 
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ipecies  of  bitumen  are  also  called  mineral 
tar,  (See  Bihmeru)  The  tar  of  the 
north  of  Europe  is  6U])erior  tO/that  of  the 
U.  States,  on  account  of  the  latter  being 
prepared  from  dead  wood,  while  the 
fbnner  is  procured  from  trees  recently 
felled.  The  mode  practised  in  the  Scan- 
dinavian peninsula  is  precisely  that  de- 
scribed by  Theophrastus  and  Diosoorides, 
as  in  use  in  ancient  Greece.  A  conical 
cavity  is  made  in  the  eround,  with  a  cast- 
iron  pan  at  bottom,  from  which  leads  a 
funnel.  The  billets  of  wood  are  thrown 
into  this  cavity,  and,  being  covered  with 
turf^  are  slowly  burnt  without  flame.  Jhe 
tar  which  exudes  during  combustion  is 
conducted  off  through  the  funnel  above- 
mentioned  into  barrels,  which  are  imme- 
diately bunged,  and  fit  for  exportation. 
Tar  River.  (See  Pconlico,) 
TARArrruLA.  (See  Appendix.) 
Tare  is  an  allowance  for  the  outside 
package,  that  contains  such  foods  as  can- 
not be  unpacked  without  detriment;  or 
for  the  papers,  threads,  bands,  &c.,  that 
enclose  or  bind  any  goods  imported  loose, 
or  which,  though  imported  in  casks, 
chests,  &c.,  yet  cannot  be  unpacked,  and 
weighed  net. 

Tarentum  (Tapaf) ;  au  old  Greek  colo- 
ny in  Lower  Italy,  founded  by  Lacedee- 
monian  Partbenii,  700  B.  C.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  and  powerful 
cides  of  Magna  Gnecia,  and  for  a  long 
time  defend^  its  fireedom  against  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Romans.  It  was  also  dis- 
tinguished for  luxury  and  splendor. 
F^agoras  found  many  disciples  here, 
and  the  fine  arts  were  encouraged.  Ar- 
chytas,  a  mathematician,  was  a  Taren- 
tine.  The  city  was  taken  by  the  Romans 
R  C.  372.  The  harbor  of  the  modem 
Taranto  is  choked  up  with  sand ;  but  the 
place  has  some  trade,  and  a  population  of 
14,000  souls.  Marshal  Macdonald  re- 
ceived his  title  of  duke  of  Tarentum 
finom  this  place. 
Tarentum,  Duke  of.  (Bee Macdonald.) 
Taroum  (ifderpretation,  translatian) ;  a 
Chaldee  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
Afler  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  an- 
cient Heln^w  had  gradually  become  un- 
intelligible to  the  common  people  (see 
HebrtwlAmguagt^  and  JtwB) ;  and  it  there- 
fore became  necessary  to  read  or  explain 
the  Scripttires  in  the  synagogues  in  the 
vulgar  language  of  the  country.  The 
okiest  Targum  is  that  of  Chikeloe,  which 
comprises  only  the  pentateuch ;  the  sec- 
ond, or  that  of  Jonathan,  is  a  version  of 
the  prophets.  These  are  supposed  to 
have  been  written  about  the  time  of  our 


Savior.  The  third  targum  is  also  a  ver- 
sion, or  rather  a  paraphrase  of  the  law, 
accompanied  with  many  glosses  and  ft- 
bles.  The  fourth,  likewise  of  the  law,  is 
called  the  ^Jerusalem tai^gum,**  because  it 
is  in  the  Syro-Chaldaic  language,  which 
was  spoken  at  Jerusalem.  The  fifUi  is  a 
paraphrase  of  the  megHloth  (Ruth,  Esther, 
EcQlesiastes,  Solomon's  Song,  Lamenta- 
tions) ;  the  sixth,  of  Esther ;  the  seventh, 
of  Job,  the  Psalms  and  Proverbs ;  and 
the  eiffhth,  of  the  Chronicles.  These  six 
are  of  later  origin  and  less  value  than  the 
two  first  mentioned.  Several  of  the  tar- 
gums  are  contained  in  the  polyglot  Bibles. 
(See  Polyglot,) 

Tariff,  or  Tarif  ;  first  a  list  of  certain 
merchandises ;  then  a  list  of  duties  on 
imports  and  exports.  This  word,  like 
many  others  used  in  commerce,  is  derived 
from  the  Italian,  in  w  hich  it  is  tariffa ; 
this  again  comes,  like  several  other  ex- 
pressions relating  to  commerce  or  naviga- 
tion, from  the  E^.  In  Persian,  it  is  tarif. 
In  Arabian,  the  verb  oi/ signifies  to  know, 
which  in  the  second  form  becomes  tarify 
signifying  to  make  known.  The  substan- 
tive derived  from  the  verb  therefore  signi- 
fies nofj/lcation. 

Tarleton,  general,  is  the  son  of  a 
merchant  of  Liverpool,  into  whose  count- 
ing-house he  was  introduced ;  but  a  rem- 
ment  being  raised  in  that  town,  Mr.  Tarle- 
ton  quitted  the  pen  for  the  sword,  and  took 
a  commission  m  that  regiment,  in  which 
he  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain.  In 
America,  he  very  much  distinguished 
himself  by  his  courage,  and  was  allowed 
to  raise  a  corps  of  horse  and  foot,  called 
a  legion.  He  then  obtamed  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel.  In  this  capacity  he 
distinguished  himself  for  his  intrepidity 
as  a  partisan ;  but  a  defeat  which  he  met 
with  from  the  American  general  Sum- 
ter, did  not  speak  much  in  favor  of  his 
talents  as  a  general.  On  his  remm,  he 
published  a  History  of  the  Campaign  in 
the  Southern  Provinces  of  America,  in 
which  he  endeavored  to  justif}'  his  con- 
duct. At  the  peace,  he  went  on  half-pay. 
He  had,  however,  the  good  fortune  to  be 
introduced  to,  and  favored  with  the  con- 
fidence of,  the  heir-apparent,  of  whom 
he  was,  for  some  time,  a  constant  com- 
panion. He  also,  by  the  interest  of  his 
family,  obtained  a  seat  in  parliament,  for 
his  native  place,  Liverpool,  and  while  in 
the  house,  he  warmly  entered  into  the 
opposition,  vrith  whom  the  prince  then 
acted.  While  a  member,  he  published  a 
Speech  intended  to  have  been  spoken  ; 
and,  in  1810,  a  Speech,  which  he  did 
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speak.  He  has  risen  regularly  in  the 
army  to  tlie  rank  of  general,  and  to  the 
command  of  the  eighth  regiment  of.  dra- 
goons, and  to  be  governor  of  Berwick. 
General  Tarleton  married  a  lady  of  the 
Bertie  family,  which  has  connected  him 
with  the  houses  of  Cholmondeley  and 
Salisbury. 

Tarn;  a  department  of  France.  (See 
D&partmtni.) 

Tarn  et  Garonne  ;  a  department  of 
France.    (See  Department,) 

Taroc  ;  a  game  at  cards,  perhaps  the 
most  interesting,  but  also  the  most  diffi- 
cult. It  is  played  with  seventy-eight 
cards,  and  derives  its  name  from  the 
twenty-two  trumps  or  tarocs  in  it,  the 
most  impoftant  of  which  is  the  exciue. 
If  cards,  as  is  said,  are  an  invention  of 
the  Arabians,  and  carried  by  them  to 
Spain,  or  by  the  crusaders  to  Italy,  &c., 
tlio  French  and  German  cards,  and  the 
games  founded  on  them,  must  be  explain- 
ed from  national  customs ;  but  the  taroc 
would  seem  to  have  remained  in  a  great 
degree  &ithfUl  to  its  Oriental  origin.  The 
difference  between  the  taroc-cards  and 
the  common  French  consists  in  those 
twenty-two  tarocs  and  four  others,  be- 
tween the  queen  and  knave,  called  ctwcds. 

Tarpawling;  a  broad  piece  of  can- 
vass, well  daubed  with  tar,  and  used  to 
cover  the  hatchways  of  a  ship  at  sea,  to 
prevent  the  penetration  of  the  rain  or 
sea- water  which  may  at  times  rush  over 
the  decks. 

Tarfeia,  the  daughter  of  Tarpeius,  the 
^vemor  of  the  citadel  of  Rome,  prom- 
ised to  open  the  gates  of  the  city  to  the 
Sabines,  provided  they  gave  her  their 
gold  bracelets,  or,  as  she  expressed  it, 
-what  they  carried  on  their  left  hands. 
The  Sabines  consented,  and,  as  they  en- 
tered the  gates,  threw  not  only  their  brace- 
lets, but  ueir  shields,  upon  Tarpeia,  who 
was  crushed  under  the  weight.  She  was 
buried  in  the  capitol,  which,  from  her, 
was  called  the  Tarpeian  rock ;  and  there 
Roman  male&ctors  were  afterwards 
thrown  down  a  deep  precipice. 

TA&quiNius,  Lucius,  sumamed  Priacus, 
or  the  Elder,  fifth  king  of  Rome,  was  the 
son  of  a  merchant  of  Uorinth,  who  setded 
at  Tarquinii,  in  Etruria.  His  wife,  Tan- 
aquil,  urged  him  to  repair  to  Rome,  where 
he  ingratiated  himself  both  with  the  king 
Ancus  Martins  and  the  people ;  and  the 
former  conferred  on  him  tne  guardianship 
of  his  two  sons.  These  he  superseded  on 
their  fiithei's  death,  and  procured  the  suf- 
frages of  the  people  for  himself.  His  first 
step  was  to  admit  two  hundred  plebeians 


into  the  senate ;  afler  which  he  engaged  in 
a  war  with  the  Latins,  and,  having  finally 
defeated  a  confederacy  between  them  and 
the  Sabines  and  Etrurians,  obliged  them 
to  sue  for  peace.  For  this  success,  he 
was  honorea  with  a  triumph ;  and  he  em- 
ployed the  spoils  of  war  in  erecting  the 
Circus  Maximus.  (See  Circus.]  A  con- 
federacy of  all  the  Etrurian  tribes  against 
the  Romans  followed,  which,  after  a  war 
of  nine  yean*  duration,  terminated  in  the 
Etrurians  acknowledging  him  for  their 
sovereign.  Tarquin  enclosed  the  city 
with  walls,  and  constructed  those  cele- 
brated sewers,  which,  eVeu  at  the  summit 
of  the  Roman  splendor,  were  viewed  with 
admiration.  (See  Cloacit,)  A  new  war 
breaking  out  with  the  Sabines,  he  obliged 
them  to  purchase  peace  by  the  surrendei 
of  all  their  fortresses.  Tarquin,  who  had 
vowed  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  Juno  and  Mi- 
nerva, now  commenced  it  on  the  Tarpeian 
rock,  and  thus  founded  the  principal  seat  of 
the  Roman  religion.  (See  CapitoL)  He  had 
reached  his  eightieth  year,  when  the  sons 
of  Ancus  procured  his  assassination  (B.  C. 
576j.  Tanaquil  kept  his  death  a  secret 
until  the  succession  was  secured  to  her 
son-in-law. — Servius  T\illiua  Tarqvdmus, 
named  Superbut,  or  the  Proud^  is  suppos- 
ed to  have  been  fiirandson  to  Tarquinius 
Priscus.  Servius  Tullius  married  his  two 
daughters  to  the  brothers  Aruns  and  Tar- 
quin ;  the  latter  of  whom  was  violent  and 
ambitious,  while  his  brother  was  mild  and 
unaspiring.  Their  characters  were  re- 
vereed  in  their  respective  wives.  The 
tragical  deaths  of  Aruns  and  the  wife  of 
Tarquin,  and  a  criminal  union  between 
the  laner  and  his  sister-in-law  TuUia,  fol- 
lowed, and,  finally,  the  murder  of  Servi- 
us, and  the  accession  of  Tarquin  to  the 
soverei^ty,  B.  C.  534.  He  supported  his 
usurpation  by  a  band  of  foreign  mercena- 
ries; many  of  the  senatora  went  into  ban- 
ishment, and  the  plebeians  found  the  yoke 
Sress  as  hardly  on  themselves.  He  un- 
ertook  a  war  against  the  Volscians,  as 
also  against  the  ^ibines,  and  was  victori- 
ous in  both  instances.  Returning  to  Rome, 
he  twice  triumphed,  and  employed  the 
idle  populace  in  finishuiff  the  ^reat  circus 
and  sewere  commenced  by  his  grandfa- 
ther. It  was  in  the  reign  of  this  Tarquin 
that  the  Sibylline  books  were  brought  to 
Rome,  where  they  were  for  many  years 
resorted  to  for  the  purposes  of  supersti- 
tion or  state  policy.  Brutus  (q.  v.),  ta- 
king advantage  of  the  anger  of  the  people 
by  the  unhappy  ftte  of  Lucretia  (q.  v.), 
procured  a  decree  for  the  banishment  of 
Tarquin  and  his  sons;  and  Che  king,  at 
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th«  age  of  seventy  six  (B.  C.  509),  was 
•Uiged  to  abandon 'his  capital,  and  take 
refuge  in  Etruria.  The  Taiquins  interest- 
ed some  of  the  neighboring  states  in  their 
&vor,  and  Porsenna,  king  of  the  Clusini, 
an  Etrurian  tribe,  invest^  Rome  in  their 
behalf^  but,  discovering  treachery  in  their 
conduct,  renounced  their  cause.  The 
Latina  aJso  took  anns  in  their  favor ;  but 
the  new  rejniblic  finalljr  triumphed  over 
all  its  enemierf!  Tarqum  at  length,  hav- 
ing seen  all  his  sons  perish  in  the  field, 
redred  to  Cunue,  where  he  died  in  the 
ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  four- 
teenth of  his  exile.  (For  a  critical  exam- 
ination of  the  history  of  the  Taniuins,  as 
here  given,  see  Niebuhr's  History  of 
BomtJ) 

TABRAGONAJanciendy  Tarraco)\  a  town 
in  Spain,  in  Catak>nia;  Ion.  P  15^  £.; 
kL  4P  9^  N. ;  population,  7500.  It  is  sit- 
tiated  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
surrounded  with  walls  and  turrets,  and 
has  a  magnificent  Gothic  cathedral.  Un- 
der the  Romans,  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
province  Tarraconensis,  and  was,  at  one 
time,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Spain.  In 
516,  a  council  was  held  here.  It  was  be- 
sieced  and  sacked,  in  1811,  by  die  French, 
under  marshal  Suchet 

Tarbas.    (See  CemenU,) 

Tarsus,  an  ancient  city  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  capital  of  Cilicia,  is  said  by  Strabo  to 
have  been  fbunded  by  Sardanapalus.  It 
was  adorned  by  a  number  of  masnificent 
temples,  as  well  as  with  a  ^mnasium  and 
theatre.  Its  inhabitants  enjoyed  the  privi- 
leges of  Roman  citizens,  and  the  city  rose 
to  such  distinction  as  to  rival  Athens,  An- 
tioch  and  Alexandria  in  wealth  and 
grandeur,  as  well  as  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences. It  is  venemble  as  the  birth-place 
of  Sl  PauL    It  is  now  a  poor  village. 

Tarsus  of  Birds.    (See  Omiihology.) 

Tartaqlia  ;  a  mask  in  the  Neapohtan 
comedy. 

Tartar,  Cream  of.  (See  Crtam  of 
Tartar.) 

Tartaric  Acid.  This  acid,  as  it  ex- 
ists in  veoetables,  is  usually  combined  with 
potash,  forming  a  salt  with  an  excess  of 
acid — the  super-tartrate  or  bi-tartrote  of 
potash.  This  salt  is  deposited  in  consid- 
erable quantity  from  the  juice  of  the 
grape  during  its  conversion  into  wine,  or 
rather  from  the  wine  during  the  slow  fer- 
roentatiod  which  it  suffers  in  the  cask. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  product  of  the 
fermentative  process,  but  exists  before 
this  m  the  juice  of  the  grape,  and  is  mere- 
ly separated.  It  also  exists  in  other  fruits, 
luutlcularly  in  the  tamarind,  of  which  it 


forms  a  considerable  part  As  deposited 
from  wine,  it  is  impure,  having  mingled 
with  it  coloring  matter  and  tartrate  of 
lime.  In  this  state,  it  forms  the  crude 
tartar  of  commerce,  named  tekite  or  red 
tartar,  accordin|f  to  its  color.  It  is  nurifi- 
ed  by  boiling  it  m  water,  with  the  addition 
of  a  small  quanti^  of  fine  clay,  which  at- 
tracts the  coloring  matter.  By  evif))ora- 
tion,  it  is  obtain^  crystallized,  fbrroinff 
the  purified  tartar,  crystals,  or  cream  of 
tartar  of  the  shops.  From  this  salt  the 
tartaric  acid  is  ontained,  by  adding  to  a 
solution  of  the  super-tartrate  of  potash  in 
boiling  water,  caroonate  of  Ume  in  pow- 
der,  as  long  as  any  effervescence  is  excit- 
ed :  the  tartrate  of  lime  which  is  formed 
and  precipitated,  being  well  washed,  is 
decomposed  by  adding  sulphuric  acid 
equal  in  weight  to  the  chalk  that  had  been 
employed,  previously  diluted  with  half  its 
weiffht  of  water,  digesting  them  with  a 
moderate  heat :  the  sulphuric  acid  com- 
bines with  the  lime,  and  forms  the  sul- 
phate, which,  being  of  sparing  solubility, 
IS  separated,  while  the  tartaric  acid  is  dis- 
solved by  the  water,  and,  by  evaporation, 
is  obtained  in  a  crystallized  form.  The 
crystals  are  taUes  orprisms,  white,  and 
nearly  transparent.  Tlieir  taste  is  sour, 
and  tiiey  deeply  redden  vegetable  blues. 
Tfaev  are  very  soluble  m  water,  and  form 
a  solution  so  concentrated  as  to  have  an 
oily  appearance.  By  the  action  of  very 
strong  nitric  acid,  tartaric  acid  is  convert- 
ed into  oxalic  acid.  The  crystals  are 
composed  of  acid  66  and  water  9  m  75 
parts.  The  add  appears  to  be  composed 
of 

Hydrogen, 4.48 

Carbon, 35,82 

Oxygen, 59.70 

100.00 

Tartaric  acid  is  decomposed  by  heat, 
affording,  among  other  products,  a  white 
sublimate,  which  is  a  peculiar  acid,  nam- 
ed, from  its  origin,  mpro4artarxc  add, 
which  has  been  regarded  by  some  as 
acetic  acid  disguised  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  oily  matter.  Tartaric  acid  combines 
with  the  alkalies  and  earths,  forming  salts 
named  tcairates.  The  acid  appears  to 
have  a  peculiar  tendency  to  enter  into 
combination  )vith  more  than  one  base,  and 
to  form  ternary  salts.  It  has  also  a  ten- 
dency to  form  salts  with  an  excess  of  acid, 
in  uniting  with  those  bases,  with  which  it 
forms  soluble  compounds.  Tartrate  of 
potash  is  usually  formed  by  neutralizing 
the  excess  of  acid  in  the  bi-taTtrate,bvthe 
addition  of  carbonate  of  potash,    from 
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its  affinity  to  water,  it  ib  not  easily  crya- 
tallized,  but,  by  a  slow  evaporation,  affords 
four-aided  prisms.  It  is  oeliquescent  in  a 
humid  atmosphere,  and  yety  soluble  m 
water,  whence  its  name,  also,  of  soluble 
tartar.  Tartrate  of  soda  is  soluble  and 
ciTstallizable.  A  triple  salt,  the  tartrate 
of  potash  and  soda,  formerly  named  /2b- 
ckalt  aalt^  is  formed  by  neutralizing  the 
excess  of  acid  in  the  super-tartrate  of  pot- 
ash, by  addinff  carbonate  of  soda.  It 
crystallizes  in  rhomboidal  prisms,  soluble 
in  five  parts  of  water.  Tartaric  acid  acts  on 
some  of  the  metals,  and  it  may  be  com- 
bined with  the  oxides  of  all  of  them  b^ 
double  affinity.  By  employing  the  bi- 
tartrate  of.  potash  to  act  on  these  oxides, 
ternary  compounds  are  obtained.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  that  formed 
with  the  oxide  of  antimony.  It  has 
long  been  known,  In  medical  practice,  un- 
der the  name  of  tarteo'  emehc,  as  one  of 
the  mildest  and  most  manageable  of  the 
antimonial  preparations,  ft  is  prepared 
by  boiling  three  parts  of  the  brown  oxide 
(obtained  by  deflagrating  sulphuret  of  an- 
timony with  nitre)  with  four  parts  of  bi- 
tartrate  of  potash  in  32  parts  of  water  for 
half  an  hour :  the  solution,  when  strained, 
is  set  aside  to  crystallize. 

Tartarus,  m  the  earliest  mythology 
of  the  Greeks;  the  kingdom  of  the  detul, 
the  infernal  regions  in  general,  or  the 
realm  of  the  subterranean  Jupiter — ^Pluto. 
(See  Cemetery.)  At  a  later  period,  it  was 
limited  to  that  part  of  t^e  infernal  regions 
in  which  the  Titans  and  the  damned 
were  confined.  It  was  represented  as  a 
dark  and  gloomy  region,  surrounded  by 
a  triple  wall,  and  encircled  by  the  fieiy 
river  Phlegethon,  Cocytus,  the  stream  of 
lamentation,  and  Acheron.  We  find  a  de- 
scription of  Tartarus  in  Hesiod,  one  of  the 
earliest  Greek  poets ;  and  Virgil  (JEn.  vi, 
577)  paints  the  norrors  of  the  place.  Here 
lay  the  monstrous  Tityos  (who  attempted 
to  violate  Latona),  stretching  over  nme 
acres,  while  two  vuluires  incessantly 
gnawed  his  liver;  here  Sisyphus  rolled  a 
ponderous  stone;  Ixion  revolved  on  his 
wheel ;  Tantalus  was  tormented  with 
inextinguishable  hunger  and  thirst,  and 
the  Danaids  toiled  in  vain  to  fill  their 
sieves  fix>m  the  waters  of  the  Lethe. 
(See,  also,  the  article  HieroglyphieSi  divis- 
ion Egyptian  Mythology*) 

Tartart,  Tartars.  The  old  geogra- 
phers divided  the  countnr  of  the  Tartars 
mto  European  or  Little  Tartary,  and  Asi- 
atic or  Great  Tartary.  The  former  com- 
prised those  countnes  round  the  Black 
sea  which  were  inhabited  by  the  Nogay 


Tartara,  and  the  Budshiac  Tartars,  or 
Bessarabians,  and  A  part  of  the  oountxy 
between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Dniester. 
But  smce  these  districts  have  been  an- 
nexed to  Russia  (1784),  the  name  has 
gone  out  of  use ;  and  they  constitute  the 

SvemmentB  of  Taurida  (q.  v.),  Cherson 
V.)  and  Ekaterinoslav,  which  contain 
several  commercial  cities,  and,  besides 
Tartars,  have  many  Russian,  Greek,  Ger- 
man and  Jewish  colonists  among  their 
population.  Asiatic  Tartary,  called,  from 
Its  extent.  Great  Tartary,  borders  on  the 
Asiatic  provinces  of  Russia,  on  Persia, 
Thibet  and  the  Chinese  empire.  The 
northern  part  (Dschagatai,  or  Zagatai,  or 
Independent  Tartary)  contains  extensive 
steppes,  and  is  partly  occupied  by  no- 
macuc  tribes,  which  are  governed  by  sep- 
arate khans  (princes),  and  differ  consider- 
ably in  their  character  and  manners :  some 
of  these  khans  are  under  the  protection 
of  Russia.  The  southern  part  is  called 
Great  Bucharia,  in  which,  among  other 
commercial  cities,  is  Samarcand,  once  the 
residence  of  Timour.  Little  Bucharia  ia 
subject  to  China.  (See  Bucharia.)  The 
whole  of  Central  Asia,  to  the  west  of 
Dschagatai,  ia  often  improperiy  swled 
Chinese  Tartary.  This  error  arises  m>m 
the  confusion  of  the  Mongol  and  Man- 
tchoo  tribes,  who  roam  over  these  regions, 
with  the  Tartars,  with  whom  they  have 
no  affinity.  (See  Mongols,  Calmucs,  and 
Mandshvres.)  The  proper  Tartars,  or, 
more  correcdy,  TatarSj  are  divided  into 
numerous  branches,  and,  under  dififerent 
names,  occupy  a  large  extent  of  territory 
in  Europe  and  Asia.  Their  true  name  is 
7\arkSf  or  Turcomanns,  that  of  Tatar  be- 
ing, according  to  some,  a  Chinese  term 
for  all  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Central  Asia, 
and,  according  to  others,  the  name  of  a 
Mongol  tribe.  Once  the  terror  of  their 
neighbors,  and  not  without  civilization, 
some  traces  and  monuments  of  which 
still  exist,  they  are  now,  for  the  most  part, 
subject  to  foreign  masters.  Some  tribes 
continue  to  preserve  their  independence, 
occupying  regions  too  barren  to  ofier  any 
temptation  to  conquerors,  or  too  remote 
to  be  easily  accessible ;  but  these  circum- 
stances, which  have  protected  them  fix>m 
the  arms  of  foreign  conquerors,  have  also 
prevented  them  firom  being  much  visited 
by  travellers ;  and  litde  is  uiown  of  them 
and  of  their  country.  The  Tartar  popu- 
lation in  Rusna  amounts  to  about  three 
million  souls,  residing  chiefly  in  the  south- 
em  provinces,  in  stationary  habitations, 
and  occupied  with  asriculture :  they  are 
peaceful  and  industnous  in  their  liabita. 
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Seme  Tartar  colonies  are  distributed 
among  the  Russian  villages  in  tbeeoyem- 
menta  of  Orenburg,  Kasan  and  Tobolsjc, 
and  seyeral  hordes  are  independent  allies 
ef  Ruflsilu  The  Russian  Tartars  consist 
of  sereral  branches;  the  Tartars  proper, 
the  Nbgays,  the  Bashkirs,  the  Kirahises, 
Yakoutes,  and  Teleutea.  The  Tartars 
proper  are  descendants  of  the  two  great 
hordes  which  the  successors  of  Gengis 
Khan  established  in  Siberia  and  on  £e 
Volga.  They  comprise  the  tribes  of  Kasan, 
Astrachan  and  Taurida.  They  still  pre- 
serve the  peculiar  national  physiognomy. 
The  true  Tartar  is  well  formed,  of  middle 
size,  slender,  with  small,  but  lively  and 
expressive  eyes,  and  of  decent  and  even 
dignified  demeanor:  he  is  frank,  kind, 
hospitable,  peaceful,  courageous,  fond  of 
instruction  and  of  the  arts,  agriculture  and 
mechanical  occupation.  The  females  are 
not  without  grace  and  beauty.  About 
one  fifth  of  these  Tartars  have  embraced 
tiie  Christian  religion ;  the  rest  are  Mo- 
hammedans. Some  of  them  still  live  in 
tents,  and  lead  a  wandering  life.  The 
Siberian  Tartars  have  intermixed  witli 
other  races,  and  lost  much  of  tlieir  na- 
tional peculiarity:  some  of  them  are  sta- 
tionary, and  cultivate  the  ground ;  but  the 
most  of  them  are  nomads :  they  are  either 
heathens  or  Mohammedans.  The  Nogay 
Tartars,  who  dwell  on  the  Cuban  and 
the  Volga,  and  in  some  other  districts,  are 
Mohammedans,  and  chiefly  lead  a  wan- 
dering life:  they  are  much  inferior  to  the 
Tartars  proper  in  civilization  and  personal 
appearance.  The  Bashkirs  are  in  a  still 
lower  condition :  they  wander  in  summer, 
and  dw^ll  in  villages  and  wooden  huts  in 
winter.  (See  Bashkirs,)  The  Kirghises, 
who  inhabit  the  great  steppe  of  Orenburg, 
breed  cattle,  live  in  tents,  are  Mohamme- 
dans, and  resemble  the  true  Tartars  more 
neariy  than  the  last  mentioned  tribes. 
(See  Ktrgkises,)  The  Yakoutes  and  Te- 
leutes  are  few  in  number,  lead  a  wander- 
ing life,  worship  idols,  and  are  altogether 
In  a  low  state  of  civilization.  TJie  Bu- 
chanans, who  are  found  in  Russia,  live  in 
cities  and  villages,  and  are  industrious 
woricmen.  (See  TurcomanicL,  and  Us- 
hecks.) 

Tartiiti,  Giuseppe,  an  Italian  musician 
and  composer,  a  native  of  Pirano,  in  the 
province  of  Istria,  was  bom  in  1692.  His 
ftther  gave  him  an  expensive  education, 
with  the  view  of  qualifying  him  to  folio W' 
the  law  as  his  profession,  and  had  him 
also  isfltructed  in  all  the  accomplishments 
of  a  gendeman.  Among  them  music  was 
not  ^rgotten ;  but  it  was  not  till  a  secret 


marriage  alienated  fom  him  the  afiections 
of  his  frienda,  that  he  thought  of  making 
it  conducive  to  his  support  An  ecclesi- 
astic, connected  with  tne  ftmily,  procured 
him  a  situation  in  the  orchestra  of  his 
convent,  where  an  accident  discovering 
his  retreat,  matters  were  at  length  accom- 
modated, and  he  v^as  enabled  to  settle 
with  his  vrife  at  Venice.  Here  the  exam- 
ple of  the  celebrated  Veracini  excited  in 
him  the  strongest  emulation;  and  he  is 
sbid  to  have  retired  to  Ancona  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  being  able  to  practise  on 
the  violin  in  greater  tranquillity  than  cir- 
cumstances aUowed  him  to  enjoy  at  Ven- 
ice. While  thus  occupied,  he  discovered, 
in  1714,  the  phenomenon  of  *<the  third 
sound,"  i.  e.  the  resonance  of  a  third  note 
when  the  two  upper  notes  of  a  chord  arc 
sounded ;  and,  after  seven  years*  practice, 
obtained  the  situation  of  leader  of  the  or- 
chestra in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Anthony  nt 
Padua.  In  this  capacity  he  continuecl  to 
act  till  death,  with  increasing  reputation, 
and  declining,  from  devotion  to  his  patron 
saint,  many  lulvantageous  oftera  t>otn  from 
Paris  and  London.  A  singular  story  is 
told  respecting  one  of  his  most  celebrated 
compositions.  One  night  he  dreamed  that 
he  had  made  a  compact  with  the  devil, 
and  bound  him  to  his  service.  To  ascer- 
tain the  musical  abilities  of  his  associate, 
he  gave  him  his  violin,  and  desireil  him 
to  play  him  a  solo,  which  Satan  executed 
in  so  masterly  a  manner,  that  Tartini, 
awaking  in  the  ecstasy  which  it  produced, 
and  seizing  his  instrument,  endeavored  to 
recall  the  delicious  sounds.  His  eftbrts 
were  so  far  effectual  as  to  produce  the 
piece  generally  admired  under  the  name 
of  the  Devil's  Sonata :  still  the  produc- 
tion wa9,  in  his  own  estimation,  so  infe- 
rior to  that  which  he  had  heard  in  his 
sleep,  as  to  cause  him  to  declare  that, 
could  he  have  procured  a  subsistence  in 
any  other  line  of  life,  he  should  have 
broken  his  violin  in  despair,  and  renounced 
music  for  ever.  Besides  his  m usical  com- 
positions, Tartini  was  tlie  author  of  sev- 
eral treatises  on  the  science.  His  death 
took  place  at  Padua  in  1770. 

Tartsche;  a  round  shield,  formerly 
much  in  use  with  the  Turks.  Perhaps  the 
word  is  of  Slavonic  ori^n,  as  it  still  has 
this  signification  in  Russian  and  Polish. 

Tartuffe  ;  the  chief  character  in  Mo- 
li^re's  best  comedx»  first  played,  in  1d64, 
before  Louis  XIV.  Tartuflte  is  a  hypo- 
crite ;  and  the  word  is  at  present  usea  to 
designate  such,  not  only  in  French,  but . 
also  in  other  languages.  Some  say  that 
the  character  of  Tartufie  depicts  the  con- 
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fenor  of  Louk  XIV,  father  Lacbaise, 
whom  Moli^re  once  saw  eadiig  truffles 
(in  French,  tarluffes)  with  great  relish. 
Others  say  that  the  poet,  being  at  the 
bouse  of  the  nuncio,  saw  two  monks 
praying,  apparently  very  devoutly,  when  a 
Savoyard  entering  with  truffles  to  sell,  the 
two  monks  exclaimed  with  great  enthusi- 
asm, Osigmrtj  tartuffi!  tarhffi !  The  lat- 
ter version  does  not  seem  probable.  Mo- 
li^re  had  already  many  enemies  amonff  the 
clersy,  lawyers  and  physicians;  and  all 
the'rools  and  bigots  were  against  the  pub- 
lic performance  of  TarmflS.  Two  years 
Moli^re  applied  in  vain  for  permission-  to 
the  coiut,  me  papal  iefpte,  the  prelates, 
&c.  At  length  permission  veas  obtained ; 
but  just  as  the  curtain  was  about  to  rise,  it 
was  prohibited  again,  of  which  Moli^re 
pointedly  informed  the  public  himself 
with  these  words,  referring  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  porliament :  Monsieur  It  prtsi- 
dent  ne  veui  pea  qu^on  U  joue !  At  len^h, 
in  1669,  Moli^re  succeeded  in  bringing 
the  play  on  the  stage ;  and  for  three  months 
Tartuffe  was  performed  uninterruptedly — 
a  sufficient  l^oof  of  the  justice  of  its  satire. 

Tasch  ;  Tui^ish  for  Mone,  in  many  ge- 
ographical names. 

Tasso,  Bernardo,  a  distinguished  epic 
and  lyric  poet,  whose  fame  has,  however, 
been  eclipsed  by  that  of  his  son  Torquato, 
was  bom  at  Bergamo,  in  1493,  and  was  of 
an  ancient  and  noble  &mily.  His  educa-* 
tion  was  conducted  with  great  care ;  and  he 
not  only  cultivated  the  lighter  literature, 
but  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  poli- 
tics. He  had  already  become  known  as 
a  poet  throughout  Italy,  when  Guido  Ran- 
gone,  general  of  the  pope,  and  a  patron 
of  learning,  took  him  into  his  service,  and 
employed  nim  in  managing  the  most  dif^ 
ficult  negotiations  with  Cfement  VII  at 
Rome,  and  Francis  I  in  France.  Ber- 
nardo subsequently  entered  into  the  ser- 
vice of  Renata,  duchess  of  Ferrara,  but 
soon  left  her  court,  and  went  first  to  Pa- 
dua and  then  to  Venice.  Here  he  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  his  poems,  which 
gave  him  a  place  among  the  first  of  livinff 
|X)ets.  Ferrante  Sanseverino,  prince  of 
Salerno,  engaged  him  in  his  service,  in 
1531,  as  secretary,  on  honorable  and  ad- 
vantageous terms.  When  the  prince  fol- 
lowed Charles  V  to  Tunis,  in  a  galley 
equipped  at  his  own  cost,  Tasso  accom- 
panied him,  and,  afler  his  return,  was 
sent  on  public  business  to  Sgain.  In 
1539,  he  married  the  rich  and  beautiful 
Porzia  de'  Rossi,  and  retired,  with  the 
consent  of  the  prince,  to  Sorrento,  where 
he  lived  till  1547.    But  the  misfortunes  of 


his  master,  whose  estates  had  been  seized 
by  Charles  V,  on  account  of  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  introduction  of  the  inqumtion 
into  Naples,  involved  Tasso  in  the  great- 
est embarraasmentB.  He  was  compelled 
to  seek  another  place  of  refuse,  and  was 
finally  invited  by  the  duke  of  Urbino  to 
take  up  his  residence  at  Pesaro.  The 
leisure  which  he  now  enjoyed  was  era- 
ployed  in  finishing  his  ArrnidOj  which  he 
published  at  Venice  in  1560.  In  1563, 
the  duke  of  Mantua  engaged  him  in  his 
service,  and  appointed  nim  governor  of 
Ostiglia,  where  he  died  in  1569.  His  re- 
mains were  interred  at  Mantua  under  a 
handsome  monument  erected  by  the  duke, 
with  the  inscription  Ossa  Bemardi  T\xs8i; 
but  his  son  Torquato  afterwards  removed 
them  to  Ferrara.  His  chief  work,  Anni- 
doy  a  romantic  epic,  displays  much  tal- 
ent and  art :  in  the  expression  of  the 
tender  passions,  in  his  descriptions  of  na- 
ture, in  vivid  delineations  of  adventures 
and  battles,  all  the  ornaments  of  poetry 
are  happily  introduced.  His  lyrical  and 
other  poems,  in  five  books,  are  among  the 
most  charming  productions  of  the  Italian 
muse.  We  have  also  a  Discourse  on  Po- 
etry, and  three  books  of  Letters,  from  his 
pen. 

Tasso,  Torquato.  This  poet,  celebrat- 
ed for  his  immortal  woriis,  as  well  as  his 
unhappy  fiite,  the  son  of  the  above-men- 
tioned Bernardo  Tasso,  was  bom  in  the 
year  1544,  at  Sorrento.  His  talents  early 
and  rapidly  developed  themselves.  While 
yet  a  litUe  child,  he  was  always  erave  and 
sedate.  From  his  seventh  to  his  tenth 
year,  he  attended  the  schools  of  the  Jes- 
uits in  Naples,  and  learned  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages  thoroughlv*  He  then 
accompanied  his  fiither  to  Kome,  where, 
under  his  superintendence,  he  continued 
his  studies  with  equal  success  for  two 
years.  He  then  went  to  Bergamo,  and, 
six  months  afler,  to  Pesaro,  where  his 
father  had  met  with  a  favorable  reception 
from  the  duke  of  Urbino.  Here  he  shar- 
ed the  instruction  of  the  duke's  son.  His 
fiivorite  studies  were  philosophy  and  po- 
etry ;  but  he  also  devoted  himself  to  math- 
ematics and  chivalrous  exercises.  When 
his  father  resided  at  Venice,  he  remaine<l 
there  with  him  for  a  year,  and  then  went, 
at  the  a^  of  thirteen  years,  to  Padun, 
Avith  the  mtention  of  studying  law.  But 
his  genius  drew  him  irresistibly  to  poetry, 
and,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  be 
came  out  with  an  epic  poem,  in  twelve 
cantos  (Riruddo),  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
cardinal  Ludovico  of  Este.  Italy  received 
this  work  with  universal  applause;  and 
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his  fiither  consented,  afler  a  long  opposi- 
tion, that  he  should  relinquish  tne  study 
6f  the  law.    Torauato  now  devoted  him- 
self with  rekiouhfed  zeal  to  literary  and 
philosophical  studies,  and,  with  this  view, 
accepted  an  invitation  to  Bologna.    Here 
he  commenced  the  execution  of  a  plan  of 
an  epic    poem,  which  he  had  already 
formed  in  Padua  ~4he  conquest  of  Jeru- 
salem under  the  command  of  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon.    But,  in  the  midst  of  these  oc- 
cupations, he  was  unexpectedly  disturbed. 
He  was  falsely  accused  as  the  author  of  a 
satirical    poem  in  circulation,  and  was 
subjected  to  a  j  ud  icial  examination.    This 
induced  him  to  leave  Bologna.    He  went 
to  Modena,  and  then  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  the  friend  of  his  youth,  the  young 
Scipio  Gonzaga,  who  bad  founded  an 
academy  in  Padua,  and  wished  to  see 
Taaso  at  the  head  of  h.    He  studied  with 
peat  assiduity  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle, 
out  still  more  that  of  Plato,  towards  whom 
he  felt  himself  drawn  by  the  cords  of 
^mpathy.    Meanwhile,  he  did  not  lose 
ag^t  of  his  epic  poem.    How  intently  the 
theory  of  this  species  of  poem  occupied 
him  may  be  seen  by  the  three  dialo^cs 
which  he  then  composed  on  the  subject. 
The  cardinal  Ludovico  of  Este  appointed 
him  a  gentleman  of  his  court,  and  wished 
that  he  should  be  present  in  Ferrara  at  the 
nuptials  of  his  brother  Alphonso  with  an 
archduchess  of  Austria.    Tasso  went,  in 
October,  1565,  and  attended  the  splendid 
JUe9  with  which  those  nuptials  were  cel- 
ebrated.   The  sisters  of  the  duke,  Lucre- 
tia  and  Leonora,  both  indeed  no  longer 
young,  but  beautiful  and  lovely,  gave  the 
poet  their  friendship;  in  particular  the 
latter,  who  presented  him  to  Alphonso. 
This  prince,  who  knew  that  Tasso  wished 
to  celebrate  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  in 
an  epic  poem,  received  him  in  a  most 
flattering  manner,  and  warmly  encour- 
aged his  undertaking,  so  that  the  poet  re- 
turned to  his  labor,  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted during  two  years,  and  determined 
CO  dedicate  his  work  to  the  duke  Alphon- 
so, and  to  raise  in  it  a  monument  to  the 
&me  of  the  ducal  house,  from  which  he 
then  enjoyed  such  distinguished  favor. 
For  a  short  time  only  he  feft  Ferrara  to 
visit  Padua,  Milan,  Pavia,  and  Mantua, 
where  he  saw  his  father.    He  returned 
with  increased  celebrity.    The  heart  of 
TasBo  was  much  affected  by  the  unex- 
pected death  of  his  father;  but  neither 
this  misfortune,  nor  other   distractions, 
prevented  him  from  laboring  every  day  on 
his  poem,  of  which  he  had  finished  eight 
cantos,  when  he  travelled  in  the  suite  of 
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the  cardinal  of  Este  to  France,  in  1571. 
Here  he  was  received  with  distinction  by 
Charles  IX,  as  well  as   by  the  whole 
court    The  poet  Ronsard  was  his  friend ; 
and  they  communicated  to  each  other 
their  poetical  labors.    In  tBe  mean  time, 
Taaso  may  have  expressed  himself  too 
freely  and  unguardedly  concerning  some 
subjects  which  then  occupied  the  minds 
of  all :  he  lost  the  frivor  of  the  cardinal, 
and,  in  consequence,  appean  to  have  been 
involved  in  some  embarrassments,  and 
finally  departed  fi>r  Italy.    He  returned  to 
Rome,  and  soon  entered,  according  to  his 
wishes,  into  the  service  of  the  duke  Al- 
phonso, by  the  mediation  of  the  princess 
of  Urbino,    Lucretia  of  Este,  and  the 
princess  LeononL    The  conditions  were 
favorable  and  honorable,  and  left  him  in 
possession  of  entire  freedom.   But  hardly 
bad  he  applied  himself  again  to  the  woric, 
which  the  world  expected  with  impa- 
tience, when  the  death  of  the  duchess 
again  interrupted  his  labore.    Alphonso 
soon  afler  made  a  journey  to  Rome,  and 
Tasso  took  advantage  of  the  leisure  thus 
afforded  him  to  compose  his  Amwia^  the 
plan  of  which  had  been  for  a  longtime  in 
his  mind.    The  representation  of  an  idyl 
in  dialogue,  written  by  Asostino  degPAr- 
genti,  at   which   he   had  been  nresent 
six  yeara  before,  in  Ferrara,  had  delighted 
him,  and  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  a 
similar  work,  which  he  now  completed  in 
two  months,  and  which  &r  surfMkssed  all 
that  Italy  then  possessed  of  this  kind. 
From  this  dramatic  performance  the  ope- 
ra may  be  considered  to  have  taken  its 
rise.    The  duke  was  most  agreeably  sur- 
prised, on  his  return,  by  this  performance, 
and  ordered  the  representation  of  it  to  be 
made  with  the  greatest  splendor.  Tasso's 
consideration  and  favor  with  the  duke 
increased;  but  his  good  fortune  excited 
the  envy  of  many,  vnio  continually  medi- 
tated his  ruin.    The  princess  of  Urbino 
wishing  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
poem,  which  was  the  subject  of  general 
admiration,  Tasso  paid  her  a  visit  at  Pe- 
saro,  where  the  old  prince  Guidobaldo,  as 
well  as  his  son  and  daughter-in-law,  re- 
ceived him  in  a  very  flattering  manner. 
For  several  months,    he    lived   in    the 
charming  castle  Durante,  in  the  most  in- 
timate friendship  with  Lucretia,  who  vrill- 
ingly  listened  to  the  verses  in  which  he 
immortalized  her.     With  rich  presents 
he  returned  to  Ferrara,  and  occupied  him- 
self again  with  his  epic  poem,  which  he 
once  more  reluctantly  discontinued,  to 
accompany  the  duke  to  Venice,  whither 
the  latter  went  to  meet  king  Henry  IH, 
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who  had  just  exchanged  the  throne  of 
Poland  for  that  of  France,  and  who  was 
now  invited  to  visit  Fenrara.  This  jour- 
ney took  place  in  the  hottest  season  of  the 
year,  and  brought  on  the  poet  a  fever, 
which  continncd  a  long  time,  and  inter- 
rupted all  his  labors.  iWing  his  conva- 
lescence, he  finished,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1575,  his  Goffrtda—^e  fruit  of 
so  much  exertion,  and  the  source  of  such 
great  misfortunes  to  him.  But  he  wish- 
ed, before  publishing  it,  to  obtain  the 
judgment  <M  his  friends;  and  their  dis- 
cordant opinions  perplexed  and  agitated 
him  to  such  a  degree  as  to  occasion  an- 
other burning  fever,  fifom  which,  however, 
he  soon  recovered.  He  immediately  ex- 
amined his  work  anew,  in  order  to  re- 
touch or  alter  It  in  particular  places.  The 
duke  treated  him  with  redoubled  atten- 
tion and  distinction.  Taaso  accompanied 
him  on  his  ioumeys  of  pleasure  to  Belri- 
guardo,  and  Lucretia,  who  had  separated 
nx>m  her  husband,  and  bad  returned  to 
her  brother,  wished  to  have  the  poet 
always  with  her.  It  was  with  difficulty 
that  he  obtained,  under  these  circum- 
stances, in  November,  1575,  permission  to 
go  to  Rome,  in  order  to  subject  his  poem 
to  a  new  and  thorough  examination. 
Here  he  was  well  received,  in  particular 
by  his  frieiHl  Scipio  di  Goozifa,  By 
hnn  he  vras  presented  to  the  cardmal  Fer- 
dinand de'  Medici  (brother,  and  afterwards 
successor,  of  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany), 
who,  knowing  tlm  the  poet  was  no  longer 
pleased  with  Ferrara,  oropoeed  to  him  the 
service  of  the  grand-duke.  Tasso,  how- 
ever, declined,  nom  a  feeling  of  gratitude 
towards  the  house  of  Este.  He  uierefore 
soon  returned  to  Ferrara,  where,  not  long 
after,  arrived  the  young  and  beautifud 
countess  Leonora  oanvitali,  wife  of  the 
count  of  Scandiano,  a  lady  whom  Tasso 
ardently  admired,  and  whom  he  has  cele- 
brated in  his  poems.  She,  also,  on  her 
part,  was  not  insensible  to  his  friendship ; 
and  the  duke  about  this  time  conferred 
upon  him  the  vacant  office  of  historiograr 
pW  to  the  house  of  Este :  thus,  to  his 
misfortune,  he  found  himself  bound  more 
elosely  to  Ferrara;  and  the  hau^  of  his 
rivals  and  enemies  was  increased.  He 
was  greatly  troubled  by  the  information 
diat  ms  poem  had  been  printed  in  a  city 
of  Italy,  as  it  did  not  appear  to  him  suffi- 
ciendy  finished  for  the  press,  and  as  he 
saw  himself  also,  by  this  means,  deprived 
of  the  advantages  which  he  had  noped 
for  firom  the  utbor  of  so  many  years. 
This  and  other  troubles,  partly  real,  pardy 
imaginary,  increased  h»mebncholy:  he 


believed  himself  pemcuted  by  his  ene- 
mies, calumniated,  accused.  In  this  state 
of  mind,  one  evening,  in  the  apartment  of 
the  duchess  of  li  rhino,  he  drew  his 
sword  against  one  of  her  servants.  This 
induced  the  duke  to  arrest  him,  and 
confine  him  in  a  house  near  the  pal- 
ace ;  but,  upon  his  entreaty,  he  restored 
him  to  Uberty,  and  merely  desired  that  he 
would  put  himself  under  the  care  of  a 
physician.  A  cure  appeared  to  be  effect- 
ed, and  the  duke  took  him  on  a  journey 
of  pleasure  to  Befa-iguardo,  in  order  to 
console  and  divert  him,  after  he  bad 
caused  the  grand  inquisitor  to  satisfy 
some  scruples  of  conscience  which  had 
arisen  in  Tasso's  mind,  on  account  of 
doubts  upon  religious  subjects.  But  all 
this  care  was  not  sufficient  to  restore  the 
poet's  peace,  and  the  duke  at  last  saw 
nimselr  under  the  necessity  of  letting  him 
return,  according  to  his  desire,  to  the 
Franciscans  in  Ferrara.  His  stuation 
became  continually  worse:  he  imagined 
himself  surrounded  by  perils,  gave  him- 
self the  most  painful  reproaches,  and,  at 
last,  in  this  f;ate  of  mental  disorder,  took 
advantage  of  a  moment  when  he  was  not 
watched,  and,  destitute  of  every  thin^, 
without  even  his  manuscripts,  made  his 
escape  on  the  20th  of  July,  1577.  He  has- 
tened to  his  sister  Cornelia,  who  lived  in 
a  state  of  widowhood  at  Sorrento,  in  Na- 
ples, and  who  received  him  most  tender- 
ly. By  her  care,  he  at  last  began  to 
grow  composed.  He  repented  of  his  pre- 
cipitate ffight,  and  presented  to  the  duke 
and  princesses  a  petition  that  he  might  be 
restored  to  his  place,  but  particularlv  to 
their  fevor.  He,  indeed,  went  back  to 
Ferrara ;  but  his  old  malady  soon  return- 
ed, and  he  escaped  a  second  time.  In 
vain  did  he  seek  shelter  in  Mantua,  Padua 
and  Venice:  at  the  court  of  Urbino  he 
first  met  with  a  worthy  reception.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  the  firiendship  and 
care  with  which  he  was  treated,  his  mel- 
ancholy acquired  new  strength :  he 
thought  himself  not  secure ;  and,  while 
he  fied  from  imaginaiy  dangers,  be  rush- 
ed upon  real  ones.  He  went,  at  last,  to 
Turin.  Here  a  friend  recognised  him, 
extricated  him  from  his  embarrassments, 
and  presented  him  to  the  marquis  Fi- 
lippo  d'Este,  who  received  him  in  a  very 
fiiendly  and  liberal  manner.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Turin,  an  old  friend  of  Bernardo 
Tasso,  introduced  him  to  duke  Charles 
Emanuel,  who  received  him  under  the 
same  conditions  as  those  on  which  he  had 
lived  in  Ferrara.  Once  more  the  unhap- 
py Tasso  took  courage,  and  bri^^t  sparb 
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shone  through  the  gloomy  mist  which 
had  veiled  his  mind,  and  which  but  too 
800D  resumed  the  ascendency.  He  longed 
to  be  once  more  in  Ferrara,  and  thought 
that  the  nuptials  of  the  duke  with  Marca^ 
reta  Gonzaga  would  be  the  most  suitable 
time  for  his  appearance  there.  He  went, 
but  was  bitterly  disappointed.  He  was 
received  on  every  side  with  indifference, 
even  with  mockerv  and  contempt:  nei- 
ther the  duke  nor  the  princesses  admitted 
him  to  their  presence;  and  he  poured 
forth  loud  invectives  against  Alphonso 
and  the  whole  court.  The  duke,  instead 
of  bestowing  pity  upon  the  unfortunate 
poet,  commanded  that  he  should  be  placed 
in  St.  Anne's  hospital,  and  confined  there 
as  a  madman  (March,  1579^  In  order  to 
explain  this  cruel  comoiana  of  the  prince, 
other  causes  have  been  assigned,  in  par- 
ticular the  love  of  Tasso  for  the  princess 
Leonora.  But  though  his  passion  cannot 
be  denied,  yet  it  can  in  no  way^  be  proved 
that  Tasso  overstepped  the  hmits  of  re- 
spect and  modesty.  It  may,  indeed,  have 
contributed  to  aggravate  the  frenzy  which 
sometimes  visi^  him,  and  which  may, 
perhaps,  have  been  oviing  to  physical  as 
well  as  to  moral  causes.  That  Tasso,  by 
such  measures  as  were  taken  with  him, 
could  not  have  been  cured,  is  evident 
The  very  thought  that  he  was  in  a  mad- 
house must  have  been  revolting  to  him ; 
and  not  less  painfully  must  he  have  felt 
Cbe  severity  with  which  he  wu  troatAd  ; 
the  indifference  with  which  all  his  entrea- 
ties and.  representations  were  received  by 
the  duke  and  the  princess.  And  yet, 
amidst  his  despondency,  this  rare  genius 
enjoyed  calm  and  lucid  moments,  in 
which  he  poured  forth  the  most  glorious 
poetical  and  philosophical  effusions.  A 
new  affliction  to  him  was  the  information 
that  his  poem  had  appeared  in  print  at 
Venice  in  a  very  mutilated  condition. 
This  fiist  edition  was  quickly  followed  in 
different  places  by  others,  of  which  eveiy 
successive  one  surpassed  the  preceding  in 
correctness  and  completeness.  Thus,  in 
six  months,  six  editions  of  the  Jerusalem 
Delivered  were  printed.  The  printers 
and  publishers  enriched  themselves,  while 
the  unhappy  poet  languished  in  close  im- 
prisonment, sick  and  forgotten.  It  was 
not  till  two  years  after  that  he  was  allow- 
ed by  the  duke,  in  consequence  of  his  re- 
peated entreaties,  several  apartments,  in- 
stMui  of  his  prison-like  abode.  Here  he 
enjoyed  greater  freedom,  received  visits 
from  friends  and  strangers,  and  was  per- 
mitted, from  time  to  time,  accompanied 
only  by  one  person,  to  walk  out,  and  to 


visit  some  society  or  place  of  amusement 
The  duke  even  once  sent  for  Tasso  at  a 
time  when  some  French  and  Italian  no- 
blemen were  vrith  him :  he  received  him 
with  kindness,  and  promised  him  a  speedy 
release*  Notwitfa^anding  this,  he  saw 
himself,  even  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
deprived  of  his  late  accommodations. 
Amidst  these  melancholy  circumstances, 
a  new  stoim  burst  over  hiim.  Among  other 
writings  to  which  the  Jerusalem  Deuvered 
bad  given  rise,  was  a  dialogue  by  Camillo 
Pellegrino  on  epic  poetry  IR  Comfa^ 
cnvtTo  deUa  Poena  epicOj  1584),  in  which 
Tasso  was  placed  for  above  Ariosto. 
This  gave  occasion  to  violent  contentiona 
The  numerous  adherents  of  the  Divino^ 
and  among  these  the  two  academicians 
of  Crusca,  Uonardo  Salviati  and  Seba»- 
tiano  de*  Rossi,  stepped  forth  in  opposition, 
in  the  name  of  the  academy,  and  assailed 
the  Jerusalem  Delivered,  and  its  author, 
in  order  to  defend  the  Orlando,  or  at  least 
under  this  pretext  With  dignity  and 
moderation,  Tasso  replied  to  the  charges 
of  his  opponents,  which,  in  his  situation, 
embittered  by  mental  and  bodily  pains, 
must  certainly  be  considered  as  a  double 
merit  At  the  same  time,  he  was  occupi- 
ed about  the  means  of  obtaining  his  liber- 
ty. He  had  called  upon  the  most  power- 
fiil  persons  to  be  his  intercessors.  Greg- 
ory AlII,  the  cardinal  A]bano,tbe  grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany,  the  duke  and  duchess 
of  Urbino,  the  duchess  of  Mantua,  several 
princes  of  the  house  of  Gonzaga,  had  in 
vain  employed  their  good  offices  for  him. 
The  city  of  Bergamo,  Tasso's  native 
place,  had,  for  the  same  purpose,  sent  a 
special  ambassador  to  the  duke.  The  lat- 
ter made  promises  which  he  never  fulfil- 
led. Tasso's  condition  continually  be- 
came worse:  he  was  broken  down  in 
body  and  mind,  and  suffered  periodically 
from  actual  madness.  At  length  the 
hard-hearted  Alphonso  was  softened,  and, 
at  the  most  ursent  entreaties,  yielded  up 
the  person  of  me  poet,  after  an  imprison- 
ment of  more  than  seven  years,  to  his 
brother-in-law  Vincenzo  Gonzaga,  prince 
of  Mantua,  who  promised  to  keep  such  a 
watch  over  him,  that  Alphonso  should 
have  nothinff  to  fear  fit>m  him  (July, 
1586).  In  Mantua,  Tasso  met  with  the 
most  friendly  and  honorable  i^eception; 
but  his  malady  had  taken  too  deep  root 
to  leave  him  entirely.  He,  neverthelesfl^ 
resumed  his  literaiy  labois:  he  com- 
pleted, among  other  things,  FlondanU, 
which  had  been  commenced  by  his  father, 
and  published  it  with  a  dedication  to  the 
duke  of  Mantua  and  Bologna.    He  also 
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recomposed  his  tragedy  Tonismondo.  In 
the  next  year,  he  enjoyed  the  happiness 
of  visitinff  Bersamo,  where  his  appearance 
was  celeBrated  by  the  w6ole  city.  The 
death  of  the  duke  of  Mantua  recalled  him 
to  that  city.  His  son  and  successor  man- 
ifested towards  the  poet  the  same  kind- 
ness, but  not  the  same  friendship  and 
confidence.  Tasso  began  to  be  discon- 
tented with  his  residence  in  Mantua.  He 
received  an  honorable  invitation  to  be 
professor  in  the  academy  at  Genoa,  but 
was  prevented  by  his  sickness  from  ac- 
ceptinff  it  He  then  formed  the  resolu- 
tion of  going  to  Rome.  Here  he  was  so 
well  received,  not  only  by  Scipto  Gonza- 
ga,  but  also  by  several  cardinals,  that  he 
again  entertained  new  hopes;  but  nothing 
was  effected,  and  he  repaired,  in  1588,  to 
Naples,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the 
confiscated  fortune  of  his  parents.  Here  he 
occupied  himself  with  a  recomposition  of 
his  Jerusalem  Delivered,  in  order  to  purge 
it  from  the  feults  which  he  perceived  in  it, 
as  weU  as  from  the  praises  bestowed  in  it 
upon  the  house  of  Este.  From  Naples  he 
returned  to  Rome ;  and,  finding  there  also 
occasion  fer  discontent,  he  accepted  the  in- 
vitation of  the  grand-duke  of  Florence.  He 
had  reason  to  be  satisfied  in  every  respect 
with  his  reception,  both  from  the  grand- 
duke  and  from  the  people,  but  soon  sighed 
again  for  Naples,  and,  -with  every  nrnm  of 
esteem,  and  with  rich  presents,  departed  in 
the  autumn  for  Rome,  where  he  arrived 
sick.  Before  he  had  recovered  his  health, 
he  repaired,  in  consequence  of  urgent  en- 
treaties,to  Mantua,to  visit  the  duke  Vincen- 
zoGronzaga;  and  it  would  have  been  well 
for  him  to  have  remained  here,  if  his  con- 
tinually declining  health  had  not  made 
him  desirous  to  go  to  Naples.  At  the 
invitation  of  his  friends,  he  went  thither 
in  January,  1592,  and  took  up  his  abode 
with  his  patron,  the  prince  Conca.  The 
completion  of  Jerusalem  Conquered  (the 
recomposition  of  Jerusalem  Delivered) 
was  his  first  employment,  and  was  almost 
concluded,  when  ne  became  suspicious 
that  the  prince  wished  to  take  possession 
of  his  manuscripts.  He  communicated 
this  apprehension  to  his  fi-iend  Manso, 
who,  with  the  consent  of  the  duke,  and 
without  any  violation  of  gratitude  or 
friendship,  received  him  into  his  house, 
which  was  most  charmingly  situated  on 
the  sea-coast  This  had  a  very  fevorable 
influence  upon  Tasso,  who  gave  the  last 
finish  to  his  Jerusalem  Conquered,  and 
immediately  commenced,  at  the  desire  of 
the  mother  of  ^  marquis,  his  poem 
Of  the  seven  Days  of  the  Creation.    In 


the  mean  time,  Hippolitus  Aldobrandini 
had  ascended  the  papal  chair  as  dement 
VIII.  Tasso  had  congratulated  his  for* 
mer  patron  upon  this  event,  as  he  had 
before  done  Urban  VII,  in  an  exceUent 
canzone,  and  was  at  last  obliged  to  com- 
ply with  the  repeated  invitation  of  die 
pope  to  come  to  Rome.  The  pope,  as 
well  as  both  his  nephews,  in  particidar 
the  cardinal  Cintio  Aldobrandini,  paid  him 
the  most  delicate  and  fiiendly  attentioDS. 
Tasso,  from  gratitude,  dedicate^  to  the 
latter  his  Jerusalem  Conquered ;  and  the 
return  of  his  malady  alone  induced  him 
to  leave  Rome,  and  again  to  return  to 
Naples.  Here  he  passed  four  months 
veiy  happily  in  the  circle  of  his  fiiends. 
Meanwhile,  Cintio,  in  order  to  draw  him 
back  to  Rome,  had  procured  for  him 
from  the  pope  the  honor  of  a  solemn  cor- 
onation in  the  capitol.  At  this  news, 
Tasso  set  off  for  Rome,  where  he  arrived 
in  November,  1594,  and  was  received 
with  great  distinction.  The  pope  over- 
whelmed him  with  praises,  and  saki  to 
him,  **  I  give  to  you  the  laurel,  that  it  may 
receive  as  much  honor  fit>m  you  as  it  has 
conferred  upon  those  who  have  had  it 
before  you.*  The  solemnity  was,  how- 
ever, delayed  till  the  spring,  in  order  to 
give  it  the  gi-eater  splendor.  During  the 
winter,  Tasso's  health  failed  more  and 
more:  he  felt  his  end  approaching,  and 
ordered  himself  to  be  carried  into  the 
mnnastory  of  St.  Onofrio^  vhere  he  died, 
April  25, 1595,  the  veiy  day  which  had 
been  appointed  for  his  coronation.  A 
raging  fever  terminated  his  life,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  fifly-second  year. 
The  cardinal  Cintio  caused  him  to  be 
buried  honorably  in  the  litde  church  of 
the  monastery ;  and,  eight  years  afler,  the 
cardinal  Bevilacqua  onlered  the  monu- 
ment to  be  erected  which  is  still  to  be 
seen  there.  The  Italians  Manso,  Serassi 
and  Zuccala  (1819)  have  written  his  life. 
Serassi  has  also  published  a  coUection  of 
ihore  than  250  letters  by  Tasso.  The 
physician  Giacoinazzi,  in  his  Dtalogki 
BOpra  gli  Amorij  la  Prigumia  ed  U  Crmio 
d%  Thrquato  Tasso^  etc.  (Brescia,  1827), 
has  expressed  the  opinion  that  not  Leo- 
nora, but  Lucretia,  afterwards  the  wife  of 
the  duke  of  Urbino,  was  tlie  object  of  the 
Platonic  love  of  the  unfortunate  poet 
Frederic  Schlcgel,  in  his  GeschichU  der 
alien  vnd  neuen  LUeratur  (History  of 
Ancient  and  Modem  Literature),  compar- 
ing Ariosto,  Camoens  and  Tasso,  says  of 
the  hitter,  *'  Not  only  a  poetical,  but  also  a 
patriotic,  inspiration  tor  the  cause  of 
Christendom  animated  this  poet,  in  whoai 
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love  of  glory  and  pious  feeling  were 
eqaally  predominant.  Yet  he  has  by  no 
means  reached  the  grandeur  of  his  sub- 
ject; and  so  little  has  he  CKhausted  its 
treasures,  that  he  may  be  said  only  to 
have  skimmed  orer  its  surface.  He  was 
in  some  degree  confined  by  the  Virgilian 
form,  fiom  which  he  has  borrowed,  with 
no  great  success,  a  few  pieces  of  what 
is  commonly  called  the  epic  nuuMntry, 
Tasso  belongs,  upon  the  wnole,  rather  to 
the  class  of  poets  who  represent  them- 
selves and  their  own  exquisite  feelings, 
than  of  those  who  reflect  a  world  in  their 
own  minds,  and  are  able  to  lose  and  for- 
get themselves  in  it  The  finest  passages 
of  his  poem  are  such  as  would  be  beauti- 
ful either  by  themselves  or  as  episodes  in 
any  other  epic,  but  have  no  necessary 
connexion  with  tlie  subject.  The  charms 
of  Armida,  the  beauty  of  Clorinda,  and  the 
love  of  Erminia — these  and  simiJar  pas- 
sages are  the  ones  which  delight  in  Tasso. 
In  his  lyrical  noems  (Rimt\  there  is  a  glow 
of  passion,  ang  an  inspiration  of  unfortunate 
iove,  compared  with  which  the  coldness  of 
the  artificial  Petrarch  appears  repulsive. 
Tasso  is  altogether  a  poet  of  feeling ;  and 
as  Ariosto  is,  throughout,  a  painter,  so  over 
the  language  and  versification  of  Tasso, 
there  is  potued  forth  the  whole  charm  of 
music — a  circumstance  which  has,  without 
doubt,  greatly  contributed  to  render  him  the 
favorite  poet  of  the  Italians.  His  popularity 
exceeds  even  that  of  Ariosto.  Individual 
parts  and  episodes  of  his  poem  are  fi«- 
quently  sung ;  and  the  Italians,  having  no 
romantic  baSads,  like  those  of  the  Span- 
iards, have  split  their  epic  poem,  in  order 
to  adapt  it  to  song,  into  what  may  be  call- 
ed ballads,  the  most  melodious,  graceful, 
Doble  and  poetical  ever  possessed  by  any 
people.  Perhaps  this  mode  of  treating 
their  great  poem  was  the  best  for  the  en- 
joyment of  k;  for,  by  giving  up  the  con- 
nexion, litde  seems  to  be  lost.  How  fiur 
Tasso's  notions  on  epic  art  were  from  be- 
ing satisfactory  to  himself,  is  evident  from 
bis  many  alterations  and  unsuccessfiil  at- 
tempts. His  first  attempt  was  a  romance 
of  chivalry.  Afterwards,  in  the  decline 
of  his  powers,  he  entirely  recast  the 
whole  of  his  Jerusalem  Delivered,  to 
which  he  owes  his  greatest  &me,  sacri- 
ficing to  the  moral  severity  or  anxiety 
which  he  had  adopted  the  most  delightful 
and  glowing  passages  in  the  poem,  and 
introducing,  throughout,  a  cold  allegory, 
litde  calculated  to  compensate  for  what 
he  had  taken  away.  lie  also  attempted 
a  Christian  epic  on  the  subject  of  the  cre- 
ation. But,  even  to  the  most  gifted  poet, 
13* 


how  difficult  must  it  be  to  unfold  a  few 
mysterious  sentences  of  Moses  into  as 
many  cantos !  In  -this  poem,  Tasso  laid 
aside  the  use  of  rhyme,  although  his  po- 
ems derive  a  great  nut  of  their  charms 
fiom  it,  and  although  no  poet  ever  pos- 
sessed so  entire  a  command  of  rhyme. 
He  has  often  been  censured  for  his  plays 
of  thought,  or  ooncettt,  as  they  are  called. 
Many  of  these,  however,  are  not  oidy  fiill 
of  meaning,  but  beautiful  as  images.  A 
poet  of  feeungand  of  love  may  especially 
oe  pardoned  such  trifling  errors.*  If  we 
regard  Tasso  merely  as  a  musical  poet  of 
feeling,  it  forms,  in  truth,  no  proper  sub- 
ject en  reproach,  that  he  is,  m  a  certain 
sense,  unifi>rm,  and,  throughout,  senti- 
mentaL  Uniformity  of  this  sort  seems  to 
be  inseparable  finom  that  poetry  which  is 
in  its  nature  lyrical ;  and  it  seems  to  me  a 
beauty  in  Tasso,  that  he  has  spread  this 
soft  breath  of  elegy  even  over  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  charms  of  sense.  But  an 
epic  poet  must  be  richer  in  every  thing ; 
he  must  be  multiform ;  he  must  embrace 
a  whole  world  of  objects,  the  spirit  of  the 
present  time  and  of  past  ages,  of  his  na- 
tion and  of  nature ;  he  must  have  com- 
mand not  only  over  one  chord,  but  over 
the  whole  complicated  instrument  of 
feeling." — ^An  account  of  the  diflerent 
original  editions  of  Tasso's  works  is  to  be 
found  in  Ttasot  Leben  und  CharacUristik 
nach  Chdnguenif  dargestdlt  wm  F,  A, 
Ebert — ^Tasso's  Life  and  poetical  Char- 
acter, by  Ebert  (Leipeic,  1819).  The  Eng- 
lish language  possesses  three  translations 
of  TasBo's  Jerusalem  Delivered,  by  Fair- 
fax, Hoole  and  Wiffen. 

Tassoni,  Alexander,  one  of  the  cele- 
brated Italian  poets,  was  l>om  at  Modena, 
in  1565.  His  childhood  was  rendered 
unhappy  by  the  early  loss  of  his  parents, 
by  sickness,  enemies,  and  various  misfor- 
tunes. All  this,  however,  did  not  interrupt 
him  in  his  studies  at  Bologna  and  Ferrara. 
In  1597,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  became 
secretary  to  cardinal  Ascanio  Colonna, 
who  took  him  to  Spain  in  1600,  and 
twice  despatched  him  upon  business  into 
Italy  (1602  and  1608).  Upon  one  of  these 
journeys  he  wrote  his  celebrated  Consi- 
(kraxwrn  sopra  U  Petrarca.  At  Rome, 
he  was  admitted  into  tlie  academy  of  the 
Umoristi.  One  fruit  of  his  intercourse 
with  the  societies  of  Rome  was  the  ten 
books  of  his  Ptnsien  diversij  a  specimen 
of  which,  under  the  title  Quenii,  he  pub- 
lished in  1608,  enlai'^  in  1612.  This 
work,  fUll  of  ingenious  paradoxes  (in 
which  the  author  was  not  probably  al- 
ways serious),  directed  against  the  sci- 
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•nces,  was  also  seasoned  with  miich  ifnt 
and  elegance,  and  made  a  powerful  im- 
pression. Still  more  was  this  the  case 
with  the  above-mentioned  Comiderazianij 
which  first  appeared  in  1609.  Consider- 
ing the  yeneration  in  which  Petrarch  was 
h^d  by  some  to  be  extravagant,  he  en- 
deavored, in  an  unreasonable  manner,  to 
diminish  the  fame  of  this  great  poet,  and 
hence  became  involved  in  a  series  of  con- 
troversies. Tassoni  had  been  virithout  of> 
fice  since  the  death  of  cardinal  Colonna. 
Being  destitute  of  the  means  of  an  inde- 
pendent livelihood,  he  entered,  in  1613; 
the  service  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  Charles 
Emmanuel,  and  of  the  cardinal,  his  son. 
Here  he  was  alternately  in  favor  and  dis- 
grace. This  mi^ht  liave  been,  in  part, 
owinff  to  his  uniform  hatred  against  the 
Spaniards,  vnth  whom  the  auke  was 
sometimes  at  war,  sometimes  at  peace. 
Tassoni  has  been  accused,  not  without 
reason,  of  writmg  some  philippics  {JU^- 
jnche)  against  the  Spaniards,  and  likewise 
a  treatise  entitled  Le  EseguM  della  Mo- 
narduadi  Spagna,  although  he  positively 
denied  the  authorship  of  tnem.  In  1623, 
he  left  the  service  of  the  duke,  and  de- 
voted himself  for  three  years  to  study 
and  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  of  which 
he  was  very  fond.  At  that  time,  he  prob- 
ably completed  a  work  previously  com- 
menced (R  CompendioddBarwno),  which 
he  began  in  I^in,  but  afterwards  exe- 
cuted in  Italian.  In  1626,  his  condition 
was  improved.  Cardinal  Ludovisio,  a 
nephew  of  Gregory  XV,  received  him 
into  his  service  upon  advantageous  terms. 
After  the  death  of  the  cardimd,  in  1632, 
Tassoni  entered,with  the  title  of  counsellor, 
into  die  service  of  his  native  prince,  duke 
Francis  I.  He  received  an  honorable  al- 
lowance, and  readed  at  court,  but  en- 
joyed this  good  fortune  for  three  years 
only,  when  he  died,  in  1635.  The  fame 
of  Tassoni  is  owing,  not  to  the  works 
already  enumerated,  but  to  a  comic-epic 
poem,  under  the  title  La  Secchia  rapUOj 
which  first  appeared  in  1622,  and  was 
publisdied  by  him,  probably  for  particular 
reasons,  as  the  production  of  his  youth, 
althou^  the  careful  finish  of  the  versifi- 
cation bears  the  stamp  of  mature  ace. 
The  subject  of  the  poem  is  the  war  of  Uie 
Modonese  and  Bolognese,  in  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  this  war, 
the  bucket  of  a  well  was  removed  from 
the  city  by  the  Modonese,  who  had  pene- 
trated into  Bologna,  and  conveyed  as  a 
trophy  to  Modena,  where  it  is  preserved 
as  a  memorial  to  the  present  daj.  This 
event,  and  the  firuideas  efforts  of^the  Bo- 


lognese to  recover  the  lost  bucket,  To^ 
soni  relates  in  twelve  burlesque  epio  can- 
tos, characterized  by  the  spirit  and  erace 
of  Ariosto,  and  breathing  in  some  places 
an  epic  grandeur.    The  language  has  the 

C nine  Tuscan  character,  and  the  versi- 
tion  is  easy  and  agreeable.  If  this 
poem  has  met  the  ftoe  of  Huditoifl,  the 
reason,  in  both  cases,  is  the  same ;  namely, 
that  the  interest  of  die  circumstances  has 
passed  away  with  the  time  in  which  the 
poem  was  written,  so  that  man^  allusions, 
which  constimte  the  very  spirit  of  the 
poem,  and  at  the  time  of  its  publication 
were  easily  understood,  can  now  be  made 
inteUigible  only  by  means  of  copious 
notes. 

Taste,  in  physiology ;  one  of  the  ^ve 
senses,  by  which  are  perceived  certain 
impressions  made  by  particles  of  bodies 
dissolved  by  the  sahva  on  the  tongue  or 
the  other  contiguous  parts  of  the  body 
endowed  vrith  this  sense.  As  has  been 
already  observed  in  the  article  Senses, 
taste  does  not  appear  to  be  confined  to 
the  tongue,  that  member  being  wanting  in 
many  animals  which  do  not  seem  desti- 
tute of  the  sense,  and,  in  many  which 
have  a  tongue,  this  member,  from  it2<i 
structure,  is  not  adapted  to  receive  im- 
pressions from  objects  of  taste.  Again, 
it  is  not  the  whole  surfitce  of  the  human 
tongue,  according  to  some  late  experi- 
ments, which  is  capable  of  those  impres- 
sions that  we  ascribe  to  taste.  By  cover- 
ing the  tongue  with  parchment,  some- 
tiroes  in  whole,  and  sometimes  in  different 
parts,  two  experimenters  in  Paris  (MM. 
Guyot  and  Admyraula)  found,  that  tlie 
end  and  sides  of  the  tongue,  and  a  small 
space  at  the  root  of  it,  together  with  a 
nnall  surface  at  the  anterior  and  superior 
part  of  the  roof  of  the  palate,  are  the 
only  portions  of  surface  in  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth  and  throat  that  can  distinguish 
taste  or  sapidity  fiom  mere  touch.  A 
portion  of  extract  of  aloes,  placed  at  any 
other  part,  gives  no  sensation  but  that  of 
touch,  until  the  saliva  carries  a  solution 
of  the  sapid  matters  to  those  pans  of  the 
cavity.*  (See  Tongue.)  The  little  glands 
of  the  tongue  dissolve  the  salts  containeil 
in  articles  of  food,  which,  when  dis- 
solved, penetrate  into  the  three  nerves 
on  each  side  of  the  tongue,  that  are  con- 

*  Blumenbach,  in  his  Comp.  Anatomy,  Ensl. 
by  Cottlson  (London,  1827^  en.  xviii),  sa>'9  *.  "  I 
have  seen  an  adult,  and,  tn  other  respects,  well 
formed  man,  who  was  bom  without  a  tongue. 
He  could  distinguish,  nevertheless,  very  easily, 
the  tastes  of  solutions  of  salt,  sugar  and  aloes, 
rubbfd  on  his  palate,  and  would  express  the  tost* 
of  each  by  wnting/' 
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nected  with  the  brain  and  spinal  nianow. 
TbuB  we  receive  those  sensations  which 
we  call  noeeC,  «aur,  bitUt^  sharps  imipidj 
aatrinreni^  and  numberless  others,  which, 
thou^  we  have  no  names  for  them,  yet 
are  Tery  distinct,  as  they  enable  us  to  rec- 
ognise particular  objects.  The  impres- 
sioiis  thus  received  we  ascribe  to  the  ob- 
jects that  excite  them,  though  acidity  is. 
properly  speaking,  not  more  a  quality  of 
vinegar  tban  pain  is  of  the  whip  or  spur. 
The  word  iatie  thus  comes  to  be  applied 
to  the  things  which  excite  it;  and  we  say, 
sugar  tastes  sweet  with  the  same  propn- 
ety  or  impropriety  that  we  say,  a  flower 
smells  sweet,  a  bird  looks  black.  This 
confusion  of  cause  and  effect,  in  common 
language,  is  very  natural,  in  &ct  unavoid- 
able, considering  the  way  in  which  lan- 
guage is  formed.  We  possess  very  few 
WOI&  to  desisnate  the  endless  variety  of 
tastes,  of  whicn  we  are  very  sensible.  In 
this  respect  taste  is  similar  to  hearing. 
Though  we  all  know  hoW  to  distinguiui 
a  tune  on  the  piano  from  the  same  on  the 
guitar,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  distincdy 
why  or  how.  Our  capabihty  of  express- 
ing tastes  is,  however,  much  greater  than 
of  expressing  smells.  Taste  and  smell 
are  very  closely  connected,  the  loss  of  one 
being  accompanied  with  the  loss  of  the 
other.  (See  Smdl.)  Many  words,  desig- 
nating impressions  on  the  one  sense,  are 
used  also  for  those  received  from  the 
other,  and  fianor  is  daily  applied  to  both. 
A  9wtti  meU  is  a  very  common  phrase ; 
and  in  Thuriugia  the  conunon  people  say 
the  nosegay  iatit»  sweet  In  respect  to 
(esthetics,  taste  signifies  that  faculty  by 
which  we  judge  of  the  beautiful  and 
proper,  and  dironguish  them  firom  the 
ugly  and  unsuitable.  The  name  results 
from  the  similarity  of  this  fiicultv  with 
the  phyracal  taste.  The  office  of  both  is 
to  discriminate  between  the  a^^reeable  and 
disagreeable ;  but  die  companson  has  of- 
ten Men  carried  too  far ;  thus,  because  the 
beautiful  is  also  agreeable,  the  beautiful 
and  agreeable  have  oflra  been  taken  for 
one  and  the  same ;  and  because  matters 
of  physical  taste  are  not  proper  subjects 
of  dilute  (since  the  same  flavor,  for  in- 
suuice,  may  be  pleasant  to  one  person  and 
very  disagreeable  to  others),  it  has  been 
sometimes  supposed  that  taste,  in  esthet- 
ics, can  have  reference  only  to  the  acci- 
dental impression  of  a  work  of  art  on  the 
individual.  But  esthetics  teaches  that, 
though  an  individual  may  not  like  a  pic- 
ture of  Rai^ael,  and  find  less  satisfection 
in  a  drama  of  Shakspeare  than  in  the 
coarse  productions  of  a  very  inferior  mind, 


there  is  yet  beautr  in  them;  that  is  to  say, 
the^  answer  the  demands  of  certain  rules 
which  have  an  objective  (q.  v.)  and  gen- 
eral character,  so  that  the  beauty  of  a 
work  of  art  may  be  a  prcyper  subject  of 
discussion.  Taste  is  the  racuhy  of  judg- 
ment operating  in  a  certain  sphne.  It 
must  be  formed  by  practice,  whereby  it 
differs  essentially  from  the  sense  of  the 
beautiful.  This  is  natural,  whilst  taste  is 
the  fruit  of  observation  and  reflection. 

Tate,  Nahum,  an  English  poet,  was 
bom  in  Dublin  about  the  year  1652,  and, 
afler  receiving  a  classical  education  at 
Trinity  coUege,  went  to  London,  where 
he  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  earl  of 
Dorset  On  the  death  of  Shadwell,  the 
interest  of  his  friends  procured  him  the 
situation  of  poet  laureate  to  WUliam  III. 
This  post  he  held  through  that  and  the 
succeeding  reign ;  and  he  even  lived  long 
enough  to  write  the  first  birth-day  ode  on 
George  I.  He  died  in  the  mint,  whither 
he  hfui  retired  fh)m  his  creditors,  in  1715. 
He  was  the  author  of  Brutus ;  of  Alba,  a 
tragedy;  DukeandnoDuke,a&rce;aiid 
some  other  dramatic  pieces:  but  it  is  by 
his  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  of  Da- 
vid, executed  in  conjunction  with  doctor 
Nicholas  Bradv,  and  commonly  affixed  to 
the  Uturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  that 
his  name  is  now  principally  known.  Sev- 
eral elegies  and  other  occasional  pieces 
also  proceeded  from  his  pen. 

Tatianists.    (See  Gnofficf.) 

Tatius,  Achilles,  a  Christian  bishop  of 
the  third  century,  was  bom  at  Alexandria 
in  Egvpt  Prior  to  his  becoming  a  pros- 
elyte m)m  paganism,  he  was  the  author  of 
one  of  the  earliest  Greek  romances  now 
extant,  entitled  the  Amours  of  Clitophon 
and  Leucippe,  of  which  there  is  a  trans- 
lation by  Cruceius.  Part  of  a  commen- 
tary on  the  Dt  SpKara  of  Aratus,  as- 
cribed to  him,  has  come  down  to  posteri- 
ty, and  has  been  translated  bv  Petavius. — 
Tbtnw  is  also  the  name  of  an  ancient 
king  of  the  Sabines,  who  made  peace  with 
the  Romans,  and  shared  his  kingdom 
with  Romulus,  but  was  assassinated  six 
yeaiB  afterwards,  at  the  instigation  of  his 
colleague. 

Tattooing;  a  name  borrowed  from 
the  South  sea  islands,  where  it  denotes 
the  practice  of  staining  the  skin  by  punc- 
turing it  with  a  shaip  mstniment  covered 
with  coloring  matter,  or  inserting  the  color 
in  incisions  made  in  the  skin,  and  thus 
forming  a  variety  of  figures.  We  find 
similar  practices  amon^  other  barbarous 
tribes,  and,  to  a  certam  extent,  among 
soldiers,  sailors,  &c.    Degrees  of  rank 
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among  savages  are  often  designated  by 
the  greater  or  leas  surftoe  of  tattooed 
akin :  sometinies  the  whole  body,  the  face 
not  excepted,  are  found  tattooisd.  This 
is  the  case  among  the  people  of  New 
Zealand. 

Tauchnitz,  Charles  Christopher  Tniu- 
gott,  a  printer  and  bookseller  in  Leipsic, 
bom  iu  1761,  has  had  an  important  influ- 
ence upon  German  typography.  In  1806, 
he  began  the  publioition  of  the  classical 
authors,  and,  in  1816^  he  set  up  his  stere- 
otype foundery  on  the  Stanhope  plui, 
which  had  previously  been  unknown  in 
Germany.  Tauchnitz  was  the  first  to  ap- 
ply the  process  of  stereotyping  to  music 
Besides  publishing  cheap  editions  of  the 
classics,  he  has  also  printed  some  splendid 
editions  both  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 

Tauenzien  von  WiTTEifBERo,  Fred- 
eric Bogislav  Emanuel,  count  of,  Prus- 
sian general  of  infantry,  a  distinguished 
soldier,  was  bom  in  1760.  His  father 
was  the  celebrated  defender  of  Breslau. 
Tauenzien  took  part  in  the  unfortunate 
campaign  of  1806.  In  1813,  he  coope- 
ratea  in  the  victories  at  Gross-Beeren 
(q.  V.)  and  Dennewitz.  (q.  v.)  December 
26,  he  took  the  fortress  of  Torgau ;  Janu- 
ary 13, 1814,  Wittenb^  (on  account  of 
which  he  was  called  Tnuenzim  von  WU- 
tenberg);  and,  Ma^  24, 1814,  Magdeburg. 
He  died,  in  1824,  m  Berlin. 

Taught  ;  the  state  of  being  extended 
or  stretched  out,  usually  applied  in  oppo- 
sition to  alaek, 

Tauler,  John,  a  celebrated  German  di- 
vine, bom  in  12(H,  or  later,  at  Strasburg  or 
Cologne,  entered,  when  very  young,  the  or- 
der of  the  Dominicans.  His  life  was  pure. 
His  sermons,  vmtten  in  Latin  and  deliv- 
ered in  German,  produced  a  great  effect. 
He  did  much  to  improve  the  German  di- 
dactic style.  The  earliest  editions  of  his 
sermons  are  of  1498  and  1580.  His  early 
sermons  are  more  metaphysical ;  the  later 
ones  simple  and  popular.  Versions  of 
them  have  oflen  been  published  in  mod- 
era  German.  He  died  in  1361.  Amdt 
wrote  his  life  in  1689. 

Tau5t  ;  amarine  epithet,  signifying  ^^^ 
or  tall.  It  is  particularly  applied  to  the 
masts,  when  they  are  of  an  extraordinary 
length,  as  square  is  applied  to  long  yards. 

Taunton,  the  shire-town  of  Bristol 
county,  Massachusetts,  is  situated  at  the 
junction  of  Canoe,  Rumford  and  Taun- 
ton rivers,  thirty-two  miles  south  of  Bos- 
ton, and  twent}'-one  east  of  Providence ; 
population  in  1830,  6045.  It  is  a  hand- 
some and  flourishing  town,  and  contains 
tlie  county  buildings,  an  academy,  a  bank, 


and  seven  meeting  houses.  It  has  excel- 
lent water  power,  and  there  are  several 
factories  for  cotton,  paper,  nails,  and  vari- 
ous kinds  of  ironwork.  The  Indian  name 
of  Taunton  was  CohamuL 

Taunton;  a  town  of  England,  in  8om- 
ersetshire,  140  miles  west  of  London; 
Ion.  3°  16^  W.;  lat.  50P  59'  N.;  popula- 
tion in  1821,  8339.  It  consists  of  four 
Gcipal  streets,  which  are  wide  and  well 
t,  and  contains  two  parish  churches. 
The  woollen  manufacture  has  flourished 
in  this  town  almost  ever  nnce  its  first  in- 
troduction into  England  by  the  emigrants 
from  Flanders,  the  first  manufacture  be- 
inff  estabHshed  here  about  the  year  1336. 
Of  late  years  it  has  decayed.  A  silk 
manu&cture  was  introduced  here  in  1780, 
and  now  employs  a  sreat  part  of  the  in- 
habitants. Taunton  is  an  ancient  borough 
by  prescription,  and  has  returned  mem- 
bers to  parliament  fix>m  the  year  1294. 

Taueia.    (See  TauridcL) 

Taurida;  a  government  of  Russia, 
comprising  the  Crimean  peninsula  (Cher- 
sonesus  T&unca),  the  island  of  Taman, 
and  the  districts  and  steppes  inhabited  by 
the  Nogayand  Budshiak  Tartars.  The 
province  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Black  sea 
IS  also  connected  with  it  in  matters  of 
government;  population, 346,000.  These 
countries  were  anciently  inhabited  by 
Scythians  and  Greek  colonists,  and,  since 
the  time  of  Herodotus  (B.  C.  450),  have 
been  conquered  and  devastated  by  more 
than  seventy  different  nations.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  they  were 
conquered  by  the  Turks,  who  drove  out 
the  Venetians  and  the  Genoese  colonies 
there.  The  Crimea  bad  its  own  khan, 
who  was,  however,  dependent  on  the  sul- 
tan, and  was  obliged  to  be  confirmed  by 
him  in  his  dignity.  In  1774,  the  Turks 
were  forced  by  Russia  to  acknowledge  its 
independence,  and,  in  1783,  it  was  an- 
nexed to  Russia.  The  imperial  title  was 
graced  with  the  addition  of  czar  of  the 
Taurian  Chersonese,  and  Potemkin,  who 
had  been  active  in  effecting  the  subiuga- 
tion  of  the  Tartars,  received  the  tide  of 
the  Taurian.  The  principal  towns  in 
Taurida  are  Simpheropol,  or  Akmetchat, 
the  capital,  Kinburn,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Dnieper,  Perekop,  or  Orcapi,  a  fortress  on 
the  isthmus  which  connects  the  Crimea 
with  the  continent ;  Feodosia  (see  Ciiffa)^ 
Sebastopol  and  Eupatoriaare  important 
for  the  commerce  of^the  Black  sea.  Most 
of  the  inhabitants  are  Tartars,  who  profess 
the  Mohammedan  religion,  and  are  en- 
gaged in  trade,  manufactures,  agriculture, 
and  the  raising  of  cattle.    There  are  also 
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many  Ruabiad,  Greek,  AnneDiao,  Ger- 
inan,  &c.  colonifltSy  who  are  encourwd 
bjthe  gOYeminent  to  settle  here.  The 
part  of  Taurida  between  the  isthmus  and 
the  DDieper  consists  of  great  plains,  some 
of  which  are  infertile  and  uucultivated. 
The  northem  i>art  of  the  Crimea  isdesti- 
mte  of  water  and  wood,  and  has  a  poor 
and  saline  soil.  The  southern  part  is 
mountainous,  but  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  delightful  countries  in  the  world.  All 
aorta  of  fruits  and  grain,  wine,  silk,  wax 
and  tobadeo  are  among  the  productions. 
— See  Claike's  Travels  %n  Russia,  Ihrtary 
and  Jhtrkey,  and  Castelnau's  Essai  fur 
VERttoirt  ancierme  d  modeme  de  la  J\ou- 
veUe  Rttssie  (Paris,  1820). 

Tauris  ;  capital  of  the  province  of 
Aderbidjan,  in  Western  Persia,  situated 
in  an  extensile  plain  without  trees,  on  the 
small  river  Spintsha ;  lat.  38°  2(y  N. ;  Ion. 
46°  31'  £.  It  contains  300  caravansaries, 
250  dshamis  and  mosques,  and  150,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  celebrated  throughout 
Asia  as  a  commercial  place,  and  also  has 
important  manu&ctures.  The  shagreen 
is  made  here,  with  which  almost  all  Per- 
aa  is  supplied,  every  one  except  the  peas- 
ants wearing  boots  and  shoes  of  it.  Tau- 
ris contains  some  magnificent  ruins.  It 
has  sufiered  repeatedly  from  earthquakes, 
and  from  hostile  violence.  It  viras  the 
residence  of  Abbas  Mirza,  crown-prince 
of  Persia,  until  1828,  when  it  was  occu- 

piiid  by  tha  RuiwifinA.      (6oe  Persia.) 

Taurus,  in  astronomy.  (See  ContUl' 
laHotij  and  EdipHc,) 

Taurus  ;  a  celebrated  chain  of  moun- 
tains in  the  eastern  part  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
whose  greatest  height  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  sources  of  the  EiUphrates,  whence  it  ex- 
tends in  several  ridges  over  the  greatest 
part  of  Western  Asia.  One  ridge,  the 
Ala  Bag,  runs  through  Natolia,  and  ter- 
minates in  the  Chelidonian  promontory 
over  against  Rhodes.  Another  branch 
extends  into  Syria,  and  there  forms  the 
Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus.  To  the  north, 
the  Taurus,  which  is  connected  vrith  the 
system  of  mountains  in  Central  Asia  by 
its  branches,  approaches  the  Caucasus, 
and  to  the  east  unites  with  the  snowy 
Kiare  and  mount  Zagros. 

Tautoloot  (from  the  Greek  rmro,  the 
same,  and  Xoyoi,  speech) ;  the  repetition 
of  the  same  sense  in  different  words  or 
phrases.    (See  Pleonasm.) 

Ta VERIFIER,  Jean  Baptiste,  baron  d'Au- 
bomne  (a  title  derived  from  an  estate  near 
Geneva,  which  his  success  in  mercantile 
parmuts  enabled  him  to  purohasel  vtbs 
the  son  of  a  Ihitch  mercfiant  settled  at 


Paris,  who  traded  lamlv  in  charts 
and  maps,  the  perusal  of^  which  first  in- 
spired his  son  with  a  propensitv  for  trav- 
ellinff.  He  was  bom  at  Paris  aiXHit  1605, 
and,  before  his  twenty-first  year,  had  al- 
ready visited  a  considerable  portion  of 
Europe.  He  subsequently  travelled 
through  Turkey,  Persia,  and  other  Eastern 
countries,  six  times  by  different  routes, 
trading  as  a  diamond  merchant,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  indulged  his  thirst  for 
making  himself  acquainted  vrith  the  man- 
ners and  custopis  of  remote  nations.  Of 
these  his  journeys  he  gave  an  account, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  literary  friend, 
whose  services  the  defects  of  his  own  ed- 
ucation made  necessary  to  arrange  the 
mass  of  his  observations.  In  1668,  hav- 
ing realized  a  large  fortune,  and  otoined 
a  patent  of  nobility  from  the  French  king, 
he  retired  to  his  estate  in  the  Genevese 
territories,  with  the  view  of  passing  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  tranquillity.  The 
misconduct  of  a  nephew,  by  injuring  his 
pecuniary  resources,  altered  bis  deter- 
mination, and  induced  him  once  more  to 
set  out  for  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
cruiting his  shattered  finances.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  Moscow,  the  ancient 
capital  of  that  vast  empire,  but  died  there 
soon  afler  his  arrival,  in  the  summw  of 
1689.  His  Travels,  of  which  there  is  an 
English  translation,  have  gone  through 
several  editions  in  th<e  original  French: 

Taxes,  Taxation,  denotes  that  por- 
tion of  their  property  vHiich  the  govern- 
ment of  a  state  exacts,  for  the  supply  of 
the  public  necessities,  from  its  subjects, 
or  other  persons  residing  in  the  country, 
and  partaking  of  its  advantages.  Hence 
they,  form  a  part  of  the  state  revenues. 
Another  part  is  formed  by  the  revenues 
from  the  domains,  and  from  the  royal 
prerogatives,  so  fiur  as  the  last  afford  only 
officii  gains,  and  are  not  used  at  the 
same  time  as  means  to  exact  or  to  raise 
taxes.  (See  Domains,  and  RovaUies.)  In 
most  states,  particulariy  in  tnose  of  an- 
cient times,  the  public  expenditures  were 
supplied  from  the  revenues  of  domains 
and  royalties,  which  were  considered, 
the  former  as  the  property,  the  latter  as 
privileges,  of  the  sovereigns.  As  the  ex- 
penses of  the  state  continually  increased, 
or  the  rulers,  from  bad  economy,  found 
the  above-mentioned  sources  of  revenue 
insufficient,  they  began  to  demand  con- 
tributions from  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity, and  imposed  upon  them  taxes  or 
imposts.  Thgr  usually,  however,  met 
vrith  great  difficulties,  since  the  nobles 
would  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  taxed. 
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under  pretext  of  forming  a  state  witbin 
themselves,  and  maintained,  that  such 
contributions  could  be  raised  only  with 
their  consent  What  could  be  obtained 
from  them  voluntarily,  was  very  little. 
They,  however,  acknowledged  the  neces- 
aity  of  increasing  the  revenue  of  the 
state ;  but  the  soverei^  were  afraid  to 
consUrain  them  tocontnbute,  and  inclined 
to  grant  them  exemption  from  taxes,  if 
they  would  only  consent  that  the  rest  of 
the  nation,  which  did  not  belong  to  their 
privileged  order,  should  be  subjected  to 
imposts.  The  nobles,  fearinff  that  if  no 
other  source  of  revenue  were  left  open  to 
the  sovereign,  the  burden  of  taxes  would 
finally  &11  on  themselves,  willingly  allow- 
ed him  the  right  of  taxing  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  which,  from  want  of  union  and 
power,  was  obliged  to  yield.  Thus  the 
taxes,  for  a  long  time,  were  laid  almost 
every  where  on  the  commons  only,  the 
higher  and  more  powerful  orders,  the 
clergy  and  nobility,  bein^  exempt.  En- 
lightened eovemments,  however,  early 
perceived  that,  in  order  to  render  taxes  a 
permanent  source  of  revenue,  means 
must  be  left  to  the  subjects,  of  gaining,  every 
year,  so  much  as  to  be  able  to  subsist,  and 
to  have  a  sufficient  sum  remaining  to  pay 
the  taxes.  Hence  they  were  induced  to 
refrain  fix>m  exhaustinf  their  property. 
But  a  long  time  elapsed  befbre  the  prin- 
ciples of  equitable  taxation  were  well 
understood.  It  was  not  till  a  late  period, 
fitoce  government  has  become  an  object 
of  profound  reflection,  and  a  more  per- 
fect system  of  political  economy  has 
arisen,  that  a  theory  of  taxation  has  been 
formed,  which  can  be  used  as  a  solid  basis 
of  revenue.  Accordmg  to  this  theory, 
taxes  are  the  portions  of  the  property  of 
individuals,  which  each  has  to  contribute 
to  the  public  treasury,  to  defray  the  public 
expenses.  From  this  definition  it  follows, 
1.  that  no  one  should  be  exempted  fit>m 
taxes,  who  possesses  property  or  income, 
and  is  protected  in  his  person  and  estate, 
and  that,  in  consequence,  absolute  free- 
dom firom  taxes  in  any  individual,  so  situ- 
ated, is  unjust  towards  those  members  of 
the  community  who  are  charged  with 
them ;  3.  that  the  taxes  ought  to  be  as- 
sessed according  to  the  net  income  of 
each  individual ;  3.  that  the  taxes  must 
never  be  suffered  to  injure  the  sources  of 
income ;  4.  that  the  ratio  of  taxes  to  in- 
come ought  to  be  as  small  as  possible,  in 
order  that  the  revenue  of  the  nation,  as 
well  as  of  the  individua],  may  be  allowed 
to  increase.  The  greatest  difficulty  in 
effecting  a  just  distribution  of  taxes,  is  to 


find  the  clear  income  of  every  individuaL 
In  the  mode  of  taxation  formerly  prac- 
tised, this  difficulty  was  but  little  consid- 
ered. Financiers  were  satisfied  with 
laying  taxes  where  they  observed  proper- 
ty or  income,  without  caring  much 
whether  they  were  taken  from  the  gross 
or  net  income,  from  the  capital,  or  from 
the  interest  and  profits.  The  rudest 
mode  was  to  assess  the  taxes  according  to 
tfie  number  of  heads.  On  the  supposi- 
tion that  every  one  receives  enough  to 
pay  something,  they  demanded  firom  ev- 
ery head  such  a  sum  as,  it  was  presumed, 
evfn  the  poorest  could  afibrd:  the  rich 
and  the  poor  paid  the  same  amount ;  and, 
therefore,  the  greatest  inequality  prevail- 
ed. Real  property  was  early  taken  as  a 
standard  m  distributing  the  taxes,  as  cul- 
ti\'ated  land,  in  civilized  countries,  ap- 
[>eared  to  be  the  safest  and  most  substan- 
tial property.  As  this  afforded  to  its  pro- 
prietors or  cultivators  a  certiun  income, 
the  annual  produce  of  the  lands  of  those 
who  were  declared  subject  to  taxation 
was  estimated,  and,  after  this  ratio,  tlie 
tax  was  distributed  on  real  property. 
Thus  arose  the  land  tax,  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  gross  and  net  produce  of  the 
lands  were  seldom  accurately  distinguish- 
ed ;  and  where  it  was  done,  little  depen- 
dence was  to  be  put  upon  the  estimate 
itself,  and  sdll  less  on  the  maintenance  of 
this  principle  throusfa  the  changes  of  tn- 
como.  As  tlie  Icmd  tax  Was  inmifficrant 
to  furnish  the  necessary  revenue,  other 
means  were  sought  for,  and  the  closest 
attention  was  paid,  particularly  as  the  cir- 
culation of  money  increased  in  civil  soci- 
ety, to  all  those  quartera  where  money 
appeared.  Wherever  money  changed 
hancA,  as  in  sales,  exchanges,  inheritances, 
taxes  were  laid.  Whoever  desired  to  ob- 
tain any  favor  from  the  public  officers, 
was  obliged  to  purchase  it  with  money. 
When  property  was  acquired,  something 
must  be  relinquished.  Hence  the  long 
series  of  taxes  on  acquisition  and  indus- 
try. As  the  income  of  the  members  of 
the  community  did  not  yield  so  much  as 
the  state  required,  the  attention  of  gov^- 
emments  was  diracted  to  expenditures ; 
and  people  were  made  to  pay,  wherever 
their  expenses  could  be  estimated.  Thus 
taxes  on  consumption  of  every  descrip- 
tion were  establisned.  When  taxes  be- 
gan to  be  treated  scientificallv,  which 
was  not  till  a  long  time  after  the  difi^er- 
ent  kinds  had  b^  invented  and  intro- 
duced, attempts  were  made  to  bring  the 
whole  mass  of  the  existing  taxes  under  a 
general  system. — ^All  taxes  may  be  ar- 
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FBOgmi  under  the  fbHowiog  clasfleB :  taxes 
on  the  possesgiony  on  the  acquMion,  or 
on  the  enjoyment  ofpn^ferty.  In  order  to 
judge  whether  they  are  rightly  distributed, 
it  must  first  be  considered,  whether  they 
can  be  paid  regularly  and  continually 
from  the  net  income  or  not.  There  may 
be  a  possession  which  brings  no  gain  at 
all,  as  a  library,  a  collection  of  pictures, 
&c.  If  an  annual  tax  is  laid  upon  such 
property,  it  would,  sooner  or  later,  con- 
sume the  property,  if  it  were  to  be  paid 
fixim  it,  and,  consequently,  would  contra- 
dict the  principles  above  laid  down,  that 
property  should  be  taxed  only  so  far  as  it 
affords  a  regular  income.  In  like  way, 
acquisitions  can  be  taxed,  according  to 
the  principles  of  political  economy,  only 
when  they  are  a  permanent  source  of 
gain.  If,  therefore,  any  one  acquires  an 
estate  or  a  capital  by  purchase,  exchange, 
&C.,  and  taxes  are  laid  upon  such  an  ac- 
quisition, the  tax  is  taken  from  the  capi- 
tal, that  is,  from  the  means  destined  to 
produce  profit.  As  ftir  as  this  happens, 
or  is  in  dan^r  of  happening,  the  system 
of  taxation  is  defective.  If^  in  fine,  a  tax 
is  laid  on  enjoyment,  or  the  value  of  thinss 
enjoyed,  this  can  be  justified  only  so  rar 
as  he  who  purchases  or  enioys  such  things 
can  afibrd  the  expense,  from  an  income 
which  furnishes  more  than  enough  for 
bis  subsistence,  and  the  source  of  which 
is  not  necessarily  diminished  by  the  tax. 
If  we  seek,  therefore,  for  the  principle  of 
the  distribution  of  taxes,  which  ou^ht  to 
serve,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  rule  for  judg- 
ing of  the  propriety  of  the  distribution, 
this  can  be  no  other  than  the  net  income 
of  the  persons,  or  the  net  produce  of  the 
property.  Net  income  or  net  profit 
is  that  part  of  income  or  profit  which  re- 
mains after  the  portion  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  person,  or  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  property  which  produced 
the  income  or  the  profit,  has  been  sub- 
tracted. An  income  and  profit  are  pro- 
duced either,  1.  from  land ;  2.  from  capi- 
tal ;  3.  from  labor.  All  taxes  will  be  just 
and  useful  only  so  far  as  they  are  a  part 
of  the  net  produce  from  these  sources, 
and  are  imposed  and  distributed  after 
this  principle.  But  as  it  is  difficult,  and, 
in  many  cases,  impossible,  in  practice,  to 
ascertain  the  net  revenue  of  every  one, 
the  politician  must  take  different  ways  to 
find  the  just  proportion.  The  first  way 
is  direct — to  determine,  from  the  statement 
of  the  parties  concerned,  or  from  official 
estimation,  the  net  income  of  the  persons, 
or  the  net  produce  of  the  land,  and  to  as- 
sess the  taxes  according  to  the  result 


Thiskmd  of  taxes  is  called  dirtd.  But 
as  this  mode  leaves  a  large  portion  of  net 
incomes  doubtful,  their  amount  is  sought 
for  in  an  indirect  way.  It  is  suppowd, 
that  he  who  receives  more  than  the 
amoimt  at  which  he  has  rated  his  income, 
will  consume  and  enjoy  more  than  this 
sum  will  warrant,  and,  in  particular,  that 
he  will  enjoy  certain  articles,  which  the 
man  of  smaller  income  consumes  not  at 
all,  or  not  in  equal  quantity.  If,  now,  the 
expense  for  articles  of  consumption  is 
taxed,  an  additional  sum  can  be  generally 
drawn  from  all  those  who  pay  already  a 
direct  tax  on  income,  not  sufficient,  how 
ever,  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  state. 
This  sum  they  can  pay  from  their  net 
income,  if  their  affairs  are  properly  ar- 
ranged. In  this  way,  something  more  is 
obtained  from  the  net  income  of  those 
who  have  concealed  a  part,  than  they 
would  have  contributed  it  they  had  been 
taxed  merely  according  to  their  own 
statement.  These  taxes  are  termed  truft- 
recty  as  they  are  calculated,  like  the  others, 
on  the  net  income,  but  only  in  an  indi- 
rect way.  The  art  of  reaching  this  net 
income  by  taxes  on  consumption,  or  other 
indirect  taxes,  still  remains  very  imper- 
fect Its  perfection  is,  however,  neces- 
sary, if  the  system  of  taxation  is  to  be 
established  according  to  just  principles. 
Another  si^ification  is  usually  attached 
to  the  division  of  taxes  into  direct  and  in- 
direct The  mode  in  which  they  are 
raised  is  made  the  principle  of  denomi- 
nation. By  direct  taxes  are  understood 
such  as  are  laid  inmiediately  on  the  con- 
sumers ;  by  indirect  taxes,  such  as  are  as- 
sessed on  others  in  advance,  who  are  lefi 
to  remunerate  themselves  from  the  rest 
of  the  community.  But  this  principle 
does  not  afford  a  logically  correct  division ; 
for  the  same  tax  can  be  raised  at  one 
time  directly,  at  another  indirectly.  Thus 
all  taxes  of  consumption  may  be  raised 
as  well  from  those  who  consume  the  arti- 
cles, as  from  the  tradesmen  who  deal  in 
them.  In  like  manner,  many  articles  of 
luxury  are  taxed  directly,     ^feve^theless, 

,the  taxes  remain  indirect,  because  the  net 
income  only  is  taxed  according  to  tlie 
extravagance  of  individuals.  Taxes  im- 
posed on  goods  at  the  time  of  their  im- 
portation, ai*e  denominated  custoTtis^  duties^ 
or  impostS'  Adam  Smith  mentions  one 
objection  to  this  mode  of  raising  revenue, 

^  as  the  imjwrting  merchant  must  enhance 
the  price  of  his  goods,  not  only  by  the 
amount  of  the  duty  advanced  by  him, 
but  also  for  interest,  profit,  and  guarantee 
of  that  amount,  so  thai  the  consumer 
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must,  in  ftct,  pay  more  thtn  the  tax. 
Thk  obje<Stion  is  ayoided  by  an  excise 
tax,  whicb  is  levied  on  the  goods  in  the 
hands  of  the  person  who  uses  them,  or  at 
the  time  of  their  coming  into  his  hands. 
An  annual  excise  is  sometimes  levied 
upon  articles  of  a  durable  nature,  such  as 
carriages,  watches,  &c. ;  and  the  principle 
on  which  this  is  apportioned,  is  to  gradu- 
ate it  according  to  the  supposed  expen- 
diture of  the  persons  paying  the  tax, 
assuming  that  this  will,  as  a  general  rule, 
be  in  some  near  proportion  to  their  in- 
come. In  respect  to  imported  articles, 
the  excise  is  either  a  substitute  for  cus- 
toms, or  an  addition  to  them.  Consider- 
ed as  a  substitute,  the  excise  avoids  the 
objection  pointed  out  by  Adam  Smith; 
but  then  it  is  an  expensive  tax  to  collect, 
and  it  necessarily  gives  rise  to  an  irksome 
inquiiy  into  the  private  concerns  and 
habits  of  people,  so  that,  as  far  as  import- 
ed goods  are  the  subject  of  taxation,  the 
customs  are  the  most  ccmvenient,  and,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  productive  tax ;  and 
this  mode  of  taxing  is  almost  universally 
adopted.  It  cannot  be  made  a  question, 
among  a  free  people,  to  whom  the  right 
of  taxation  belongs.  In  England,  the 
principle  has  long  been  acknowledged, 
that  taxes  are  a  voluntary  donation  from 
the  people  to  the  government  (See  Chat- 
ham's speeches  on  the  complaints  of  the 
American  colonies.)  On  the  European 
continent,  .where,  in  the  course  of  time, 
nearly  all  national  representation  has  been 
lost,  the  physical  power  of  the  government 
is  the  sufficient  argument,  as  in  so  many 
other  instances,  by  which  all  discussion 
on  the  right  of  taxation  is  made  useless. 
The  theory  of  taxes  has  been  but  very  late- 
ly illustrated  and  perfected.  Adam  Smith 
laid  the  first  foundation  of  a  complete 
theoiy.  Before  him  prevailed  the  pn^si- 
ocratical  system  (see  the  article),  which, 
however,  has  no  solid  foundations — See 
the  works  of  Adam  Smith,  and  Say,  On 
PoliHcal  Economy ;  also  sir  Wm.  Mere- 
dith's JHRstorical  Remarks  on  the  Taxation 
of  Free  States  (London,  1788,  4to.);  An- 
drew Hamilton's  Inquiry  into  the  Princi- 
pUs  of  Taxation  (Edinburgh,  second 
edition,  1793,  4to.) ;  Casaux's  Considera- 
hons  of  the  Effect  of  Impost  in  the  vari- 
ous Modes  of  Taxation  (Paris,  1794,  8vo.) ; 
Trend's  Principles  of  Taxaiim  (1799, 
8vo.) ;  Monthion's  L\ftuence  of  the  Different 
Specits  of  Taxatifm  on  the  Morality^  the 
Aetivihi  and  the  Industry  of^Taiions  (Paris, 
1808, 8vo.);  Mirabeau^  Thiorie  de  Vln^ 
p6t;  Ricardo's  Prvnciples  of  Political 
Economy  and  Taxation  (1819, 8vo.). 


Exen^pHon  Jnm  Taxes.  [Thou^the 
following  observations  are  more  pazticu- 
lariy  applicable  to  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, it  was  thought  that  the  views  which 
they  present  of  a  state  of  things  difierent 
from  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to, 
might  render  them  acceptable  to  our 
ret^ers.]  The  privilege  of  exemption 
from  taxes  is  ffranted  to  some  orders  of 
society,  to  individuals,  or  to  particular 
kinds  of  property.  The  reasons  for  which 
it  is  usually  allowed  are,  1.  the  identity 
of  the  person  exempted  with  the  state; 
2.  to  reward  services  rendered  to  the 
state ;  3.  as  a  means  of  paying  debts  due 
from  the  state ;  4.  the  incompatibility  of 
the  public  burdens  with  the  office  or 
character  of  the  individual  exempted ; 
5.  because  an  equivalent  is  received  in 
some  other  way ;  6.  poverty ;  7.  ancient 
privileges.  As  to  the  first  reason,  it  is 
applicu)le  only  to  tiie  person  of  the  sove- 
reign ;  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  load  the 
sovereign  vrith  taxes,  whilst  the  taxes  ore 
only  esteblished  in  order  to  affi^rd  the  sove- 
reign the  means  of  promoting  the  public 
welfare.  It  follows,  tlien,  that  the  revenues 
of  the  state  must  be  free  firom  taxes,  or 
that  the  state'  itself,  considered  as  a  per- 
son, must  be  free  finom  every  tax.  But 
whether  the  individual,  likewise,  who  is 
invested  with  the  sovereignty,  should  be 
entirely  exempt  fit>m  taxes,  is  a  very 
difierent  question ;  for  in  the  revenue 
of  such  an  individual,  there  are  always 
two  thmgs  to  be  distinguished,  namely, 
a.  that  which  is  employed  by  him  in  the 
exercise  of  his  public  functions,  and,  6.  that 
which  serves  to  defray  his  private  ex- 
penses ;  for  it  cannot  be  contended  that 
all  which  the  sovereign  expends  is  de- 
voted to  the  accomplishment  of  public  ob- 
jects. In  addition  to  his  public  capacity, 
he  stands  in  the  condition  of  a  private 
person,  who  has  his  individual  wishes  and 
wants  to  gratify.  Now,  if  the  revenue  of 
the  ruler  is  so  ]ar^  as  not  only  to 
supply  that  expenditure  which  is  re- 
quired for  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the 
reigning  family,  but  also  to  suffice  for  the 
private  gratification  of  the  ruler,  the  latter 
part  is  undoubtedly  to  be  considered  Ukc 
the  net  income  of*^a  private  person.  In 
tiiis  point  of  view,  there  is  no  sufficient 
reason  why  the  income  of  the  prince 
should  be  free  from  taxes.  It  appears 
rather,, for  several  reasons,  advisable  to 
subject  it  to  taxation,  like  other  private 
property;  1.  because,  in  this  way,  the 
prince  feels,  proportionally,  the  burden 
of  the  tax,  in  his  private  capacity,  being 
obliged,  like  every  other  man,  to  restrict 
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Ub  personal  esroenditure ;  2.  because  the 
paiticifMitioii  or  the  prioce  in  the  public 
burdeofl,  affiirds  an  encouraging  example 
to  hie  subjects,  and  serves  to  check  the 
claim  of  exemption  in  any  other  class  of 
society.     In  those  states  where  the  sove- 
reignty is  vested  in  a  numerous  body, 
the  dustinction  between  that  which  be- 
longs to  the  members  of  the  sovereign 
body,  in  their  public  and  in  their  private 
capacity,    is    yet    more    evident.     The 
members  of  a  council  who  share  in  the 
sovereignty,  or  of  the  sovereign  senate 
itself^  can  be  as  httle  entitled  to  exemp- 
tion firom  taxes  as  the   members  of  a 
sovereign   assembly  of  the  nation  in  a 
democracy ;  and  the  riffht  of  a  prince  to 
freedom  from  taxes  on  mat  portion  of  his 
income  which  is  devoted  to  his  piivate 
gratification,  is  no  better  founded.'    If 
the  state  would  reward  an  individual  for 
public  services  by  exempting  him  from 
taxes,  this  can  reasonably  be  done  only 
by  a  persona]  exemption  ror  his  lifetime. 
To  declare  his  estates  free  from  taxes,  is 
to  make  him  a  donation  of  a  sum  equal 
to  the  tax  from  which  his  estates  are 
exempted.    But  to  make  this  exemption 
perpetual,  would  be  to  make  a  grant  of  an 
mdefinite  value,  and  must  be  regarded  as 
an  instance  of  blind  extra  valance.    In 
general,  this  species  of  reward  is  one  of 
the  most  objectionable ;  for  the  reward 
of  public  services  should  be  drawn  fipm 
the  public  revenue,  to  which  all  classes 
contrilmte  in  equal  proportion.    But  the 
remission  of  a  certain  kind  of  taxes  usual- 
ly imposes  new  burdens  on  some  particu- 
lar class  of  subjects.    Another  objection 
to  this  kind  of  reward  is,  that  it  makes 
exemption  from  taxes  api^ear  an  honor, 
when  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  state  that 
a    citizen  should  consider   himself  the 
more  important  the  more  he  contributes 
to  the  support  of  the  public  burdens. 
Nearly  the  same  reasons,  in  particular  the 
last,  may  be  urged  against  the  use  of  this 
exemption  as  a  means  of  pay  ing  the  salaries 
of  public  officers.    The  privilege  too  oflen 
operates  unequally  in  die  case  of  different 
officers,  one  denving  from  it  a  much 
greater  advantage  than  another.    Taxes 
paid  in  money  are  incompatible  with  no 
rank  in  society  and  no  kina  of  occupation. 
Otlier  public  burdens,  pereonal  service, 
maintenance  of  soldiers,  &c.,  may,  in- 
deed, be  inconsistent  with  one  or  the 
other.     On  that  account,  it  would  be 
better  that  such  burdens  should  be  borne 
by  individuals  who  are  paid  at  a  fixed 
rate   for  undertaking  them.      That  the 
poor  pay  no  taxes,  is  the  natural  conse- 
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quenoe  of  a  good  system  of  taxation, 
which  charges  only  tne  net  income.  It 
follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  a 
personal  right  to  exemption  fi*om  taxes 
cannot  be  properly  granted,  and  should 
be  abolished  where  it  exists;  sufficient 
indemnification  being  provided  for  those 
who  suffer  by  the  measure.  These  ex- 
emptions had  their  origin  in  a  time  of 
limited  views.  As  to  the  exemption 
from  taxes  of  particular  kinds  of  property, 
the  most  remarkable  is  that  which  is 
granted  to  certain  landed  estates.  This 
privilege  is  usually  justified  by  the  foUow- 
mg  reasons :  1.  that  one  estate  has  under- 
taken to  pay  the  tax  of  another.  In  this 
way  the  nobility  have  often  endeavored 
to  defend  the  exemption  of  theur  estates, 
by  pretending  that  their  ancestors  had 
ceded  part  of  their  lands  to  the  peasants, 
on  condition  that  the  latter,  in  addition  to 
some  labor  on  the  lord's  estate,  should 
pay  the  taxes  of  the  same,  fh>m  the 
produce  of  their  fiurms.  Such  a  contract 
might  have  been  lecally  made,  and  might 
stand  good,  if  it  had  been  concluded  for  a 
fixed  proportion  of  taxes,  and  the  agree- 
ment could  be  clearly  proved;  but  no 
compact  can  be  acknowledged  as  binding, 
by  which  one  side  undert&es  to  relieve 
the  other  from  the  burden  of  all  future 
taxes,  since  no  one  can  know  what  their 
amount  may  become,  and  whether  the 
land  grantea  would  be  a  proper  equiva- 
lent; for,  in  every  contract,  the  nature  of 
the  obligation  should  be  definite.  But 
in  addition  to  the  fact,  that  such  contracts 
are  mere  fictions,  the  state  should  allow 
them  no  validity,  because  they  ^ve  to 
taxes  the  appearance  of  an  ignominious 
bunlen — an  idea  which  no  government 
should  favor.  2.  Governments  have 
sometimes  allowed  individuals,  and  even 
whole  nations,  to  redeem  themselves  fivm 
a  certain  tax,  for  a  gross  sum ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  England,  in  the  case  of  the 
land  tax.  Such  contracts  must  be  kept ; 
but  no  individual,  still  less  a  whole  class, 
or  nation,  can  purehase  an  entire  exemp- 
tion from  taxes,  because  the  amount  of 
futtue  taxes  cannot  be  estimated,  and, 
consequendy,  their  value  cannot  be  set- 
tled. This  would  be  to  sell  the  very 
means  of  the  state's  existence.  To  sell 
an  improper  tax,  in  order  to  establish  a 
better,  as  was  done  vnth  the  land  tax  in 
England,  may  be  advisable,  and  certain 
objects  may  thus,  for  a  time,  be  exempted 
firom  taxes ;  but  this  is  no  reason  for  re- 
leasing the  income  which  they  affi>rd,  fat 
all  future  times,  from  taxes.  3.  Finally 
the  priyilege  of  exemption  never  can  be 
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eoDBidered  as  absolutely  irrevocable,  but 
is  subject  to  be  judsed  on  the  general 
principle  of  utility,  like  all  other  positire 
uiws  and  institutions ;  and  if  found  inap- 
plicable, injurious,  and  oppressiye  to  other 
classes  of  citizens,  such  laws  must  be 
amended  or  abolished.  And  as  the  state 
ought  never  to  persist  in  old  errors  at  the 
expense  of  its  citizens,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  who  are  to  lose  the  privilege  of 
exemption  from  taxes  should  be  indemni- 
fied for  it  according  to  equitable  principles. 

Tat,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  rises 
in  the  west  part  of  Perthshire,  passes 
through  Loch  Tay,  and  runs  into  the 
German  sea,  fbrminff  a  large  bay  at  its 
mouth,  called  the  Frith  of  Tay.  It  is 
navigable  for  vessels  of  five  hundred  tons 
to  Newburgh,  in  Fife,  and  for  vessels  of 
considerable  size  as  &r  as  Perth.  The 
salmon  fisheiy  on  the  Tay  is  extensive. 

Taylor,  John,  usually  called  the  water 
fod,  from  his  being  a  waterman,  was 
Dom  in  Gloucester,  atraut  1580.  He  was 
taken  young  to  London,  and  apprenticed 
to  a  waterman.  He  was  at  the  taking  of 
Cadiz,  under  the  earl  of  Essex,  in  1596^ 
and  afterwards  visited  Germany  and  Scot- 
land. At  home  he  was  many  Tf^uB  col- 
lector for  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of 
London,  of  his  fees  of  the  wines  fipom  all 
the  ships  which  brought  them  up  the 
Thames.  When  the  civil  wars  broke  out, 
he  retired  to  Oxford,  where  he  kept  a 
common  victualling  house,  and  wrote 
pasquinades  upon  tne  Roundheads.  He 
afterwards  kept  a  public  house  at  West- 
muister.  He  died  m  1654,  aged  seventy- 
ibur.  His  works  are  pubMied  under  the 
title  of  **'  All  the  Works  of  John  Taylor, 
the  Water  Poet,  being  Sixty  and  Three  in 
Nmuher,  collected  into  One  Volume  by 
the  Author,  with  sundry  new  Additions, 
corrected,  revised,  and  newly  imprinted" 
(1630,  folio).  These  pieces  are  not  desti- 
tute of  natural  humor,  and  of  the  jingling 
wit  which  prevailed  so  much  during  the 
reijBpi  of  James  L 

Tatlor,  Jeremy,  an  eminent  divine  and 
prelate  of  the  Irish  church,  was  bom  in 
the  year  1613,  at  Cambridge,  where  his 
father  was  a  barber.  He  was  educated  at 
Perse's  free  school  in  his  native  place, 
and  entered,  in  1626,  a  sizar  in  Caius  col- 
lege, where  he  continued  until  he  hod 
graduated  master  of  arts.  Entering  into 
orders,  he  occasionally  lectured  for  a 
fiiend  at  St  Paul's  ca&iedral,  where  he 
attzacted  the  attention  of  archbishop  Laud, 
who  procured  him  a  fellowship  of  All 
Souls  coUe^  Oxford,  and,  in  1640,  ob- 
tained for  hun  the  rectoiy  of  Uppingham. 


In  1642,  he  was  created  doctor  of  divinity 
at  Oxford,  at  which  time  he  was ,  chap* 
lain  in  onlinaryto  Charles  I,  whom  he 
attended  in  some  of  his  campaigns,  and 
aided  by  several  writings  in  defence  of 
the  church  of  England.  After  the  par- 
liament proved  victorious,  his  living  being 
sequestrated,  he  retired  into  Wales,  where 
he  was  kindly  received  by  the  earl  of 
Carbeiy,  under  whose  protection  he  was 
allowed  to  exercise  his  ministry,  and  keep 
a  school.  In  this  obscure  situation  he 
wrote  those  copious  and  fervent  dis- 
courses, whose  fertility  of  composition, 
eloquence  of  expression,  and  comprehen- 
siveness of  thought,  have  rendered  him 
one  of  the  first  writers  in  the  English 
language.  The  death  of  three  sons  with- 
in a  ^hort  period,  rendered  a  change  of 
place  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  his 
tranquillity,  and  he  removed  to  London, 
and  officiated,  not  without  danger,  to  pri- 
vate congregations  of  royalists.  At  length 
he  accepted  an  invitation  from  lord  Con- 
way to  reside  at  his  seat  in  Ireland,  where 
he  remained  until  the  restoration,  when' 
he  was  elevated  to  the  Iri^  see  of  Down 
and  Connor,  with  the  administration  of 
that  of  Dromore.  He  was  also  made  a 
privy  counsellor  for  Ireland,  and  chosen 
vice-chancellor  of  the  university  of  Dub- 
lin. He  conducted  himself,  on  his  ad- 
vancement, with  all  the  attention  to  his 
duties,  public  and  private,  which  had  ever 
distinguished  him  in  humble  situations. 
Piety,  humility  and  charity  were  his  lead- 
ing characteristics ;  and,  on  his  death,  at 
Lisbume,  Aug.  13, 16^,  he  left  but  very 
moderate  fortunes  to  his  three  daughters. 
Taylor  possessed  the  advantages  of  a 
comely  person  and  a  melodious  voice, 
which  were  further  set  off  by  the  most 
urbane  manners  and  agreeable  conversa- 
tion. His  works  have  been  printed  in 
four,  and  also  in  six  volumes  folio,  a  great 
part  of  which  consists  in  sermons  and 
devotional  pieces.  There  are  likewise 
several  treatises,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  is  entitled,  A  Discourse  of 
the  Liberty  of  Prophesying  (Preaching), 
(4to.,  1647),  which  pleads  eloquently  and 
strenuously  for  libeily  of  conscience.  Of 
the  other  writings  of  this  prelate,  tfio 
most  generally  known  are  his  Golden 
Grove,  or  Manual  of  daily  Prayere  ;  his 
treatises  on  Hol^  Living  and  Dying  ;  and 
his  Dudor  Dubtlantium,  or  Rule  of  Con- 
science. Of  these  the  two  former  are  pe- 
culiariy  admired  for  fervor  of  devotional 
feeling,  beau^  of  unagei^,  and  illustra- 
tive and  copious  impressiveness  of  elo- 
quence.    A  new  edition  of  his  works, 
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widi  a  life,  by  the  late  bishop  Heber,  vna 
pabli^ed  in  1822  (15  volumes). 

TATI.OB,  John,  LL.  D.,  a  distinguiabed 
scholar  and  critic,  the  son  of  a  barber  of 
Shrewsbury,  received  the  rudiments  of 
education  at  the  grammar-school  of  his 
native  town,  and  was  entered  of  St  John's 
college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became 
a  fellow  in  1730.  In  17SK2,  he  was  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  university,  which 
office  he  soon  after  quitted  for  that  of 
registrar.  He  puUished  an  edition  of 
Lyaas  in  1739,  and  in  1742  became  a 
member  of  doctors'  commons.  Two 
years  afterwards  he  was  made  chancellor 
of  Lincoln  ;  and  in  1751,  entering  into 
orders,  was  presented  to  the  living  of  La  w- 
ford,  in  Essex.  He  published,  in  1755, 
Elements  of  Civil  Law  (4to.,  reprinted  in 
1769).  He  died  in  1766,  after  having  just 
completed  an  edition  of  Demosthenes,  La 
two  vols.,  8vo.  Besides  the  works  already 
mentioned,  he  was  author  of  an  Ex- 
planation of  the  Marmor  Sandvicenatj 
and  an  edition  of  Two  Orations  of  De- 
mosthenes and  Lycurgus. 

Tatlob,  Thomas,  well  known  by  the 
title  of  the  PlaUmigt^  was  bom  in  London, 
of  obecure  parents,  in  1758,  and,  at  the 
age  of  nine  years,  was  placed  at  St.  Paul's 
school,  it  being  intended  to  educate  him 
9a  a  dissenting  minister.  Disgusted,  how- 
ever, with  the  manner  in  which  the  dead 
languages  are  taught,  he  [Npevailed  on  his 
&ther  to  relinquish  this  plan.  He  was 
then  only  twelve  years  old ;  yet  he  became 
deeply  enamored  of  a  Miss  Morton,  who 
afterwards  gave  him  her  hand.  While  at 
home.  Ward's  Younj^  Mathematician's 
Guide  inspired  him  with  a  love  of  mathe- 
matics, and,  though  his  &ther  was  adverse 
to  the  study,  the  youth  soon  contrived  to 
become  a  proficient  in  his  fiivorite  sci- 
ence. This  he  accomplished  by  sacri- 
ficing to  it  a  part  of  the  hours  of  rest ; 
and  mat  he  might  procure  a  light  without 
being  discover^  he  concealed  a  tinder- 
box  under  his  pillow.  When  he  was  fif- 
teen, he  was  placed  under  an  uncle,  at 
Sheemess,  who  was  an  officer  of  the 
dock-yard — a  situation  brksome  in  its  na- 
ture, and  rendered  more  so  by  the  tyran- 
ny of  his  uncle.  After  enduring  it  for 
three  years,  he  became  pupil  to  a  dissent- 
ing preacher,  with  the  view  of  entering 
into  the  church.  At  this  period  he  also 
renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Miss  Mor- 
ton, to  whom  he  was  secretly  married. 
Their  secret  was,  however,  betrayed,  and 
they  were  thrown  upon  the  world,  with 
scarcely  sufficient  resources  to  prevent 
them  from  starving.    At  length  Mr.  Tay- 


lor obtained  employment  as  usher  to  a 
school  at  Paddinffton,  which,  as  it  kept 
him  absent  firom  his  wife,  he  exchanged 
for  that  of  a  clerk  in  a  banking-house,  in 
the  city.  Still  his  pecuniary  means  were 
so  limited,  that  in  the  course  of  the  day 
he  could  not  obtain  a  proper  quantity  of 
food,  and  he  often  fell  senseless  on  the 
floor  when  he  reached  his  home.  At 
length,  his  circumstances  were  somewliat 
amended.  His  studies  were  still  con- 
tinued with  unabated  ardor,  and,  as  the 
banking-house  absorbed  the  whole  of  his 
days,  he  was  obliged  to  devote  to  them 
several  hours  of  the  night  Having  made 
himself  master  of  the  works  of  Anstotle, 
be  passed  on  to  those  of  Plato,  and  the 
commentators  on  Plato's  philosophical 
writing  After  he  had  been  nearly  six 
vears  in  the  banking-house,  the  feilure  of 
his  health,  and  the  nature  of  his  occupa- 
tion, determined  him  to  procure  some 
more  eligible  mode  of  living.  An  attempt 
to  construct  a  perpetual  lamp  made  him 
advantageously  known  to  several  eminent 
persons,  who  enabled  him  to  emancipate 
himself  from  the  drudgery  of  the  banking- 
house.  The  munificence  of  a  private  in- 
dividual, Mr.  William  Meredith,  now  put 
it  in  his  power  to  publish  a  translation  of 
the  works  of  Plato,  and  the  Platonic  com- 
mentators. Mr.  Taylor  also  labored  for 
the  booksellers ;  but  the  remuneration 
which  he  received  from  them  was  inade- 
quate to  his  toil  For  his  translation  of 
rausanias  he  was  paid  only  sixty  pounds ! 
If  we  contemplate  the  numerous  obsta- 
cles which  have  opposed  his  progress,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  admjre'the  steady 
perseverance  with  which  he  has  pursued 
his  course ;  and  it  is  littie  to  the  credit  of 
England,  that  a  man  of  such  powers  of 
mind,  and  such  extensive  learning,  should 
so  long  have  been  left  to  struggle  through 
the  world  with  no  other  patronage  than 
that  of  a  few  private  individuals.  Among 
his  translations  from  the  Greek  are  Ploti- 
nus  on  the  Beautiful  (12mo.) ;  Proclus  on 
Euclid,  and  Elements  of  Theology ;  Five 
Books  of  Plotinus ;  Pausanias's  De- 
scription ofGreece,  with  Notes  (3  vols., 
8vo.,  1794)  ;  Aristotie's  Metaphymcs, 
with  Notes ;  the  Dissertations  of  Max- 
imus  Tyrius  (2  vols.,  12mo.)  ;  the 
Works  of  Plato  (5  vols.,  4to.,  1804)  ;  tiie 
Work^  of  Aristotle,  with  Elucidations 
fiY)m  the  best  Greek  Commentators  (9 
vols.,  4to.);  the  Six  Books  of  Proclus  on 
the  Tlieology  of  Plato,  to  which  a  Sev- 
enth Book  is  added  by  the  translator; 
Jarabhchus's  Life  of  P^afloras,  or  Pyth- 
agoric  life,  accompanied  by  Fragments 
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of  the  Ethical  Writiiun  of  certain  FythtLg- 
oreaos,  and  a  new  Collection  of  Pytha- 
goric  Sentences ;  the  Connnentaries  of 
rroclus  on  the  Tinueus ;  Jamblichus  on 
the  Mysteries,  &c.  (8vo.).  Among  his 
original  works  are  a  Dissertation  on  the 
Eieusiniau  and  Bacchic  Mysteries ;  a 
Complete  Collection  of  all  the  existing 
Chaldffian  Oracles  ;  the  Elements  of  the 
true  Arithmetic  of  Infinites ;  Miscellanies 
in  Prose  and  Ver8e,with  a  great  number  of 
treatises  accompanying  his  translations, 
and  of  articles  in  the  Classical  Journal 

Tatlor,  Jane;  an  amiable  and  accom- 
plished feinale  writer,  bom  Sept  23, 1783, 
m  London.  Her  father  was  a  highly  re- 
spectable artist.  While  quite  young,  she 
save  evident  indications  ofpoetic  tidenL 
Mr.  Taylor  became,  in  1792,  pastor  of  a 
dissentinff  congregation  at  Colchester, 
whither  he  carried  his  daughters,  and 
taught  them  his  own  art  of  engraving. 
In  the  intervals  between  these  pursuits. 
Miss  Taylor  committed  the  efiusions 
of  her  genius  to  writing,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  Minor's  Pocket  Book,  a 
small  publication,  in  which  her  first  work, 
the  B^gar  Bov,  appeared  in  1804.  From 
this  period  until  181^ahe  continued  to  pub- 
lish occasionally  miscellaneous  pieces  in 
verse,  of  which  the  principal  are  Original 
Poems  for  Infant  Minds  (in  two  volumes) ; 
Rhymes  for  the  Nursery  (in  one);  and 
some  verses  in  the  Associate  Minstrels. 
A  prose  composition  of  higher  pretension, 
which  appeared  in  1815,  under  the  name 
of  Display,  met  with  much  success.  Her 
last  and  principal  work  consists  of  Essays 
in  Rhyme  on  Morals  and  Manners,  didac- 
tic poems,  written  with  much  elegance 
and  feeling.  This  amiable  and  intellec- 
tual femafe  died  of  a  pulmonary  com- 
plaint, in  April,  1823. 

Tchad  ;  a  lake  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
in  the  western  part  of  Nigritia  (cuv.),  dis- 
covered by  major  Denham,  in  1822.  (See 
Ck^erUm,)  It  lies  between  the  king^ 
doms  of  Bomou  and  Kanem,  in  lat.  lS° 
N.,  Ion.  17°  E.  As  it  has  not  been  en- 
tirely explored,  its  north-eastern  limits 
are  unknown,  and  its  extent  is  uncertain. 
It  receives  two  large  rivers,  the  Yeou 
and  the  Shary,  from  the  south-west 

TcHAi  (in  Turkish  and  Peman,  river) ; 
found  in  many  geographical  names.  In 
Chinese  ideographical  names,  TcJuA  sig- 
nifies fi)rtified  place.  TTxt,  Pao^  Ooet,  aiui 
other  words,  signify  the  same. 

TcHAifo  (Chmese  for  middle);  in  many 
geographical  names,  as  Tmanf-Kime 
(Central  Kingdom),  die  name  which  the 
Chinese  give  to  their  empire. 


TcHSRNT ;  a  Sclavonic  word,  sknufying 
Uacky  and  sometimes  tributary.  Tchemy 
appears  in  many  geo^phical  names,  as 

TcHiNe;  Chinese  for  town  and  waU^ 
as  Shi'Tddng  (New  Town). 

TcHUDSKO  Lake.  (See  Pe^pua.) 
Tea  {thea).  The  tea  plant  so  stron^y 
resembles  the  cameUia  m  its  botanicu 
characters,  that  it  has  lately  been  referred 
to  diat  genus.  The  flowers  and  leaves 
are,  however,  much  smaller.  The  shrub 
attains  the  height  of  five  or  nx  feet,  and 
is  branching  and  evergreen.  The  leaves 
are  idtemate,  oval-oblong,  serrated,  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  of  a  dark, 

gknsy-green  color,  and  firm  texture.  The 
owers  are  solitary  or  in  pairs,  disposed 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves;  the  corolla 
white,  and  composed  of  six  petals.  It  is 
a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  and  haa 
been  cuhivated,  and  in  common  use  in 
tfiose  countries,  from  the  most  remote  an- 
tiquitv.  Tea  was  hardly  known  in  Eu- 
rope before  the  iniddle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  now  has  become  an  article 
of  sucn  commercial  importance  in  that 
portion  of  the  globe,  as  to  employ  more 
that  fifty  thousand  tons  of  shipping  m  the 
transportation  of  it  from  Canton.  Still 
so  vast  is  the  home  consumption,  that  it 
is  alleeed,  Aat  were  Europeans  to  aban- 
don the  commerce  alto^ther,  the  price 
would  not  be  much  dimmished  in  China. 
It  appears  to  be  cultivated  in  all  parts  of 
China,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  Pekin, 
which  is  in  the  same  latitude  as  Philadel- 
phia, and  has  a  veiy  similar  climate.  It 
succeeds  best  in  south  exposures  and  in 
the  neighboriiood  of  runnmg  water.  As 
the  seeds  are  very  apt  to  spoil,  and  scarcely 
one  in  five  will  germinate,  it  is  usual  to 
plant  several  in  the  same  hole,  at  the 
depth  of  four  or  five  inches.  The  plants 
require  little  further  care  than  that  of  re- 
moving the  weeds,  till  the  third  year, 
when  the  leaves  may  be  gathered.  In 
seven  years,  the  plants  have  attained  ^e 
height  of  six  feet ;  but,  as  they  bear  few 
leaves^  they  are  trimmed  down,  which 
Reduces  a  great  number  of  new  leaves. 
The  leaves  are  plucked  ofif^  one  by  one, 
with  manv  precautions;  and  only  from 
four  to  fineen  pounds  are  collected  in  a 
day.  In  a  district  in  Japan,  where  the 
tea  plant  is  cultivated  witn  peculiar  care, 
the  first  gathering  takes  place  at  the  end 
of  the  winter,  when  the  leaves  are  young 
and  tender,  and  are  onlv  a  few  days  old : 
these,  on  account  of  their  scarcity  and 
deamess,  are  reserved  for  the  weakhy,  and 
called  imperial  tea.    The  second  gather- 
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ing  IS  at  the  beginning  of  flprinf,  when 
aome  leayee  have  attained  their  mil  size, 
and  others  are  only  expanding:  all  are 
gathered  promiacuously,  and  aAerwards 
sorted:  the  youngest  especially  are  sep- 
arated with  great  care,  and  often  sold  for 
the  imperial.  The  third  and  last  gather- 
ing takes  place  towards  the  middle  of 
summer:  the  leaves  are  now  fully  ex^ 
panded,  of  inferior  quality,  and  are  re- 
served for  the  common  people.  In  China 
die  leaves  are  probably  collected  in  the 
same  manner.  There  are  two  varieties 
of  the  tea  plant — T.  viridis,  with  broader 
leaves,  and  71  h<^a — ^by  some  writers 
considered  distinct  species.  Formerly,  it 
was  thought  that  green  tea  was  gathered 
exclusive^  from  T.  viridts ;  but  this  is 
now  doubtfid ;  though  it  is  certain  there 
18  what  18  called  the  gretn  tea  dutrid^ 
and  the  black  tea  district ;  and  the  varie- 
ties of  the  one  dii&r  from  those  of  the 
odier  district  Doctor  Abel  was  told,  by 
competent  persons,  that  either  of  the  two 
plants  will  afibrd  the  black  or  green  tea 
of  the  shops,  but  that  the  T.  viridia  is 
preferred  for  making  green  tea.  The 
names  given,  in  commerce,  to  the  differ- 
ent sorts  of  tea,  are  unknown  to  the  Chi- 
nese, the  imperial  excepted,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  applied  by  the  mer- 
chants at  Canton.  The  tea  leaves,  being 
gathered,  are-  cured  in  houses  which  con- 
tain firom  five  to  ten  or  twenty  small 
furnaces,  about  three  feet  high,  each  hav- 
ing at  the  top  a  large,  flat,  iron  pan.  There 
la  also  a  long,  low  table,  covered  with  matfi. 
<«  which  the  leaves  are  laid,  and  rolled 
by  workmen,  who  sit  round  it  The  iron 
pan  being  heated  to  a  certain  desree  by  a 
little  fire  made  in  the  furnace  underneath, 
a  few  pounds  of  the  finesh  gathered  leaves 
are  put  upon  the  pan :  the  fresh  and  juicy 
leaves  crack  when  they  touch  the  pan  ; 
and  it  is  tiie  business  of  the  operator  to 
shift  them  as  auickly  as  posabfe  with  his 
bare  hands,  till  they  become  too  hot  to  be 
easily  endured.  At  this  instant,  he  takes 
off  the  leaves  with  a  kind  of  shovel  re- 
sembling a  ftm,  and  pours  them  on  the 
mats:  odier  operators,  now  taking  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  roll  them  in  the  palm 
of  their  hands  in  one  direction,  while  a 
third  set  are  fimning  them,  that  they  may 
cool  the  more  speedily,  and  retam  their 
curi  the  longer.  This  process  is  repeated 
two  or  three  times,  or  oflener,  before  the 
tea  is  put  into  the  stores,  in  order  that  all 
the  moisture  maybe  thoroughly  dissipated, 
and  their  curl  hiore  completely  preserved. 
On  every  repetition,  the  pan  is  less  heated, 
and  the  operation  performed  more  closely 
14# 


and  cautiously.  The  tea  is  then  sepft- 
rated  into  the  different  kinds,  and  depos- 
ited in  the  store  for  domestic  use  or  ex- 
portation. The  different  sorts  of  black 
and  green  arise  not  ^merely  from  soil,  nt- 
uation,  or  the  age  of  the  leaf;  but  afler 
winnowing  the  tea,  the  leaves  are  taken 
up  in  succession  as  they  fall ;  those  near- 
est the  machine,  being  the  heaviest,  are 
the  gunpowder  tea ;  the  lightest,  the  worst, 
is  chiefly  used  bv  the  lower  classea  That 
which  is  brought  down  to  Canton  then 
undergoes  a  second  roasting,  winnowing, 
packing,  &c.;  and  many  hundred  women 
are  employed  for  these  purposes.  As  a 
more  select  sort  of  tea,  the  flowers  of  die 
eameUia  aasanmui  appear  to  be  collected. 
The  leaves,  indeed,  of  this  plant  are  often 
used,  and  sometimes  those  of  the  other 
species  of  camdHa,  though  that  practice 
is  rather  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
adulteration.  Several  other  plants  appear 
to  be  used  as  subQ^tutes  Ux  tea,  as  a  spe- 
cies of  moss,  different  sorts  of  ferns,  &c. ; 
and  in  Japan  the  leaves  of  the  olea  fra- 
grans  are  used  to  give  it  a  high  flavor. 
The  seeds  of  the  tea  plant,  as  well  as  of 
the  camellias,  and  especially  of  the  C 
oUiferOy  are  crushed  for  their  oil,  which  is 
in  very  general  use  in  the  domestic  econ- 
omy of  China.  The  black  teas,  usually 
imported  by  Europeans  and  Americans, 
are,  beginning  with  the  lowest  qualities, 
bohea,  congo,  campoy  souchong,  vouchong, 
pekoe ;  the  green  teas  are  ttMnkayy  hyson 
skinyyoungmfsoftyhysony  imperial^  and  gun- 
powder.  The  effects  of  tea  on  the  human 
system  are  those  of  a  very  mild  narcotic, 
and,  like  those  of  any  other  narcotic  taken 
in  small  quantities,  exhilarating.  The 
green  varieties  of  the  plant  possess  this 
quality  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  the 
black,  and  a  strong  infusion  of  the  former 
will,  in  most  constitutions,  produce  con- 
siderable excitement  and  wakefulness. 
Of  all  narcotics,  however,  tea  is  the  least 
pernicious,  if  indeed  it  be  so  in  any  de- 
gree. It  acts,  likewise,  as  a  diuretic  and 
a  diaphoretic,  and  powerfully  assists  di- 
gestion. Most  of  th e  attempts  to  cultivate 
me  tea  plant  in  foreign  countries  have 
met  vrith  little  success.  Within  the  last 
few  years,  however,  considerable  efforts 
have  been  made,  by  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment of  Java,  to  produce  tea  in  that 
island,  with  the  assistance  of  Chinese 
cultivators,  vrith  some  prospect  of  success ; 
and  the  experiment  nas  been  made  to 
propagate  the  tea  shrub  in  Brazil,  also 
with  the  aid  of  Chinese  laborers.  Tea,  as 
we  hate  said,  was  unknown  in  Europe  un- 
til the  middle  of  the  17tii  cratury,  when 
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a  flOMll  quantity  waa  first  imported  by  the 
Dutch.  In  1664,  the  EnglLrii  East  India 
company  import^  two  pounds  and  two 
ounces  of  tea,  aa  a  pr^nt  to  the  king. 
In  1800,  the  annual  oonsumption  in  Ens- 
land  was  somewhat  above  twenty  mO- 
hon  pounds,  since  which  time  it  has  been 
gradually  declining,  owing  in  part  to  the 
increase  of  duty  in  1806  and  1819,  and  in 
part  to  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India 
company.  The  present  consumption  is 
estimat^  at  about  twenty-five  million 
pounds,  which,  for  a  populatic^i  of  sixteen 
and  a  half  millions,  gives  but  one  pound 
nine  ounces  per  head,  while  in  1800  it 
was  one  pound  thirteen  and  a  half  ounces. 
This  monopoly  renders  the  prices  of  tea 
higher,  the  qualities  inferior,  and  the  va- 
rieties fewer,  in  England,  than  on  the 
continent,  or  in  the  U.  States ;  so  that, 
while  about  a  dozen  kinds  of  tea  are 
quoted  in  the  Hamburg  and  New  York 
markets,  not  more  tlian  six  or  seven  are 
to  be  met  with  in  England.  Imperial 
is  unknown  there,  and  pekoe  and  gun- 
powder are  found  only  in  small  quantities. 
Russia  and  HoUand  are  the  only  countries, 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  which  the 
consumption  of  tea  is  considerable.  In 
1830,  the  imports  into  Russia  amounted 
TO  5,563,444  pounds,  alm6st  entirely  of  the 
black  sorts.  It  is  carried  over  land  from 
Kiachta  to  Tomsk,  and  thence,  partly  by 
land  and  partly  by  the  rivers,  to  Nov- 
gorod. The  consumption  in  Holland 
amounts  4o  about  2,700,000  pounds  a  year. 
In  France,  tea  is  not  generally  used,  and 
the  consumption  is  estimated  not  to  ex- 
ceed 230,000  pounds.  The  importations 
into  Hamburg  vary  fipom  1,500,000  to 
2,000,000  pounds,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  forwarded  to  the  interior  of  Ger- 
many. The  imports  into  Venice  and  Tri- 
este do  not  exceed  seven  hundred  weighL 
The  consumption  of  the  U.  States  fluctu- 
ates from  about  6,000,000  to  8,000,000 
poundsL  The  amount  imported  in  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1830,  was 
8,609,415  pounds;  exported  1,736,324 
pounds.  The  duties,  by  the  tarifiT  of  1832, 
cease  entirely  on  the  3d  of  March,  1833. 
The  consumption  of  this  country  has  re- 
mained nearlv  stationary  for  some  years, 
while  tha.t  of  coffee  has  increased  with 
great  rapidity.  The  prices  of  the  difler- 
ent  sorts  of  tea  quoted  in  the  Boston  price- 
current  for  July  30, 1832,  are,  bohea,  24 
to  28  cents  per  pound ;  souchong,  35  to 
37;  hyson  skin  and  tonkay,  50  to  55; 
young  hyson,  70  to  77 ;  Hyson,  80  to  85 ; 
imperial,  1.06  to  1.12;  gunpowdel*,  1.10 
to  1.15.    Pouchong  and  pekoe  are  not 


ouoted:  the  finrmer  is  somewhat  higher 
than  souchong;  the  latter  is  higher  than 
gunpowder. 

TsAK-Woon  (tedona  grandU) ;  one  of 
the  largest  trees  known,  and  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  firom  the  properties  of  the 
wood.  It'  is  referred  to  tne  natural  fiun- 
ily  verbenacett.  The  young  branches  are 
quadrangular  and  jointed ;  the  leaves  op- 
posite, oDovate  and  downy  beneath,  some- 
what declining-,  on  young  trees  firom  one 
to  two  feet  long,  and  eight  to  sixteen 
inches  m  breadth.  The  flowers  are  small, 
white  and  fitigrant,  disposed  in  widely 
spreading  tenmnal  panicles.  The  calyx 
is  tomentose,  and  the  corolla  hardly 
longer  than  the  cdyx.  The  fruit  is  a 
one-celled  drupe,  lliis  tree  abounds  in 
the  extensive  forests  of  Java,  Ceykm, 
Malabar,  Coromandel,  &c.,  but  especially 
in  the  empires  of  Birmah  and  Pegu,  from 
which  countries  Calcutta  and  Madras 
draw  all  their  supplies  of  ship  timber. 
The  wood  is  light  and  easily  worked,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  strong  and  durable.  It 
is  considered  superior  to  all  others  for 
ship  building,  and  is,  besides,  extensively- 
used  in  the  East  in  the  construction  of 
houses  and  temples.  This  tree  has  been 
introduced  into  the  British  possessions  in 
India,  and  is  now  planted,  with  a  view  to 
timber,  in  the  mountainous  pans  of  Ben- 
gal. Its  cultivation  has  also  been  recom- 
mended in  the  West  Indies;  and  some 
circumstances  seem  to  encourage  the 
idea  that  it  vrill  succeed  beyond  the  trop- 
ics. The  leaves  furnish  a  purple  dye, 
which  is  employed  for  coloring  cottons 
and  silks. 

Teal.  This  name  is  g^ven  to  some 
small  species  of  duck,  resembling,  in  their 
habits  and  anatomical  characters,  the  do- 
mestic species.  Teal  frequent  the  fresh 
waters  of  the  interior,  living  on  aquatic 
plants  and  seeds,  and  rarely  visit  the  sea- 
shore. The  flesh  is  dry  and  difficult  of 
digestion,  but,  notwithstanding,  is  in 
great  request  We  have  two  species  in 
the  U.  States.  The  green-winged  teal 
(anas  creeca)  is  distinguished  by  a  large 
spot  of  brilliant  green  upon  the  wing.  It 
is  found  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  the 
globe.  In  Europe,  it  breeds  so  far  south 
as  France,  but  is  not  known  to  breed  in 
the  U.  States.— Tlie  blue-winged  teal  (^. 
discors)  is  peculiar  to  America.  It  is  the 
first  of  our  ducks  to  return  firom  the 
north  on  the  approach  of  winter,  usually 
making  its  appearance  in  the  Delaware 
early  in  September,  and  proceeding  fer- 
ther  south  with  the  first  firosts. 

Tear,  and  Lachktmal  Organs.    The 
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limpid  fluid  secreted  by  the  lachrymal 
glsDda,  and  flowing  on  the  sur&ce  of  the 
cyea,  is  a  little  heavier  than  water,  and 
cootaina  much  pure  soda,  abo  muriate. 
earfoonate  and  phosphate  of  soda,  and 
phosphate  of  lime.    The  organs  which 
secrete  this   liquid    are    the    lachrymal 
^ands,  one  of  which  is  situated  in  the 
external  angle  of  each  orbit,  and  emits 
six  or  seven  excretory  ducts,  which  open 
on  the  internal  surface  of  the  upper  eye- 
fid,  and  pour  forth  the  tears.    The  tears 
have  piixed  with  them  an  arterious,  ros- 
ctd  vapor,  which  exhales  from  the  in- 
ternal surroce  of  the  eyelids,  and  external 
of  the  tunica  cor^netiva,  into  the  eye. 
Perhaps  the  aqueous  humor  also  trana- 
udes  through   the   pores  of  the  cornea 
on    the   surface   of  the  eye.     A   cer- 
tain part  of  this  aqueous  fluid   is  dis- 
npated  in  the  air ;  but  the  greatest  part, 
after  having  performed  its  ofiice,  is  pro- 
pelled by  the  orbicular  muscle,  which  so 
closely  compresses  the  eyelid  to  the  ball 
of  the  eye  as  to  leave  no  space  between, 
except  at  the  internal  angle,  where  the 
tears  are  collected.    From  dus  collection 
the  teaia  are  propelled  through  the  lach- 
nrmal  canate  mto  the  lachrymal  sac,  and 
now  into  the  cavi^  of  the  nostrils,  whore 
they  are  partly  thrown  out,  partly  swal- 
lowed.   If  the  passa^  of  the  tears  from 
the  eyes  to  the  nose  is  disturbed,  or  pre- 
vented (e.  g.  by  a  stoppage  of  the  lachry- 
mal duct),  the^  flow  down  the  cheeks,  and 
also  collect  m  the  lachrymal  sac,  ex- 
tend it,  are  here  changed  in  their  quali- 
ty, and  cause  on  inflammation,  which  gen- 
mlly  brings  on  ulceration,  and,  if  not  at- 
tended to,  even  affects  the  bones.    This  is 
the  disease  known  by  the  name  of  2acA^- 
mal  Jtstula,    To  ciue  it,  an  operation  is 
required,  by  which  a  new  duct  is  formed 
for  the  tears  to  enter  the  nose.    The  teara 
have  no  smell,  but  a  saltish  taste,  as  peo- 
ple who  weep  perceive.     They  are  of  a 
transparent  color,  and  aqueous  consist- 
ence.   The  quantity,  in  its  natural  state, 
is  just  sufficient  to  moisten  the  surface  of 
the  eve  and  eyelids ;  but  from  sorrow,  or 
any  kind  of  stimulus  applied  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  eye,  so  great  is  the  quantity 
of  tears  secreted,  that  the  pvneta  lachry- 
moMa  are  unable  to  absorb  them.    Thus 
the  greatest  part  rvmA  down  from  the  in- 
temu  angle  of  the  eyelids,  in  the  form  of 
great  andcopious  drops, upon  the  cheeks. 
A  great  quantity  also  descends  through 
the  lachrymal  passage  into  the  nostrils  ; 
hence  Uioee  wno  cry  have  an  increased 
discharge  firnn  the  nose^— The  use  of 
the  teaiB  is  to  prevent  the  pellucid  cornea 


from  drying  and  becoming  opaque,  or  the 
eve  iirom  concreting  with  the  evelids. 
They  prevent  that  pain  which  would  oth- 
erwise arise  from  the  friction  of  the  eye- 
lids against  the  bulb  of  the  eye,  from  con- 
tinually winkinff.  They  wash  and  clean 
away  the  dust  of  the  atmosphere,  or  any 
thing  acrid  that  has  Allien  into  the  eye. 
Weeping  relieves  the  head  of  oongesdona. 

Teasbl  (dipmuu8\  This  plant  bears 
a  general  resemblance  to  the  thisde,  and 
might  very  readily  be  mistaken  for  a  com- 
pound flower ;  but  each  floret  is  provided 
with  its  calyx,  and  the  four  stamens  are 
not  united.  The  corolla  is  tubular,  and 
divided  into  four  lobes  at  the  summit; 
the  florets  are  disposed  in  large,  oval, 
conic  receptacles,  and  are  sepwated  by 
lon^,  projecting  scales  or  chafl^ — ^The 
cultivated  teasel  (D.  Jvttomm)  has  a 
herbaceous,  upright,  prickly  stem;  the 
leaves  are  connate,  oval-lanceolate,  and 
likewise  prickly  beneath,  on  die  principal 
nervures.  Tho  florets  are  blue,  and  ex- 
pand succeeeavely  by  zones.  It  has  been 
considered  a  variety  of  the  wild  teasel 
(Z>.  aylvutn8)j  a  common  plant  in  many 
parts  of  Europe ;  but  it  diflers  in  having 
the  scales  or  cliaf^  more  rigid,  recurveil, 
and  fonnbg  a  litde  hook  at  the  extremity. 
This  conformadon  is  peculiarly  suitable 
for  raising  the  nap  upon  woollen  cloths ; 
and  for  this  purpose  the  heads  are  fixed 
round  the  ctreumforence  of  a  large, 
broad  wheel,  which  is  made  to  turn  round, 
and  the  cloth  is  held  asainst  them,  or  they 
are  set  into  flat  boards  like  cards.  This 
plant  is,  in  consequence,  cukivated  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  both  in  Europe 
and  now  in  the  U.  States,  and  has  become 
an  article  of  considerable  importance. 
The  seeds  are  sown  in  March,  on  well 
prepared,  strong,  rich  land,  broad-cast, 
and  at  the  rate  of  one  peck  to  the  acre. 
They  are  hoed,  like  turnips,  to  a  foot  dis- 
tance ;  and  the  second  year,  in  August, 
the  heads  are  fit  to  cut.  They  are  sokl 
by  the  bundle  of  twenty-five  in  each,  and 
the  ordinary  produce  is  160  of  such  bun- 
dles to  the  acre.  We  have  no  nadve 
species  of  this  genus  in  the  U.  States ;  but 
the  wild  teasel  is  naturalized  in  some 
districts. 

TxcHiriCAL  (fiiom  tvxw,  art)  signifies, 
in  general,  that  which  belongs  peculiarly 
to  art,  or  to  any  branch  of  it  in  particular. 
A  technical  term  is  an  expression  peculiar 
to  an  art  or  profossion.  In  the  nne  ails, 
the  technical  is  contradistinguished  to  the 
4E»theticaly  comprising  eveiy  thing  relating 
to  the  material  execution  of  worn  of  art. 

TxcBNOiiOttT  (finm  Tixvnf  art,  and  Xwys. 
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wordf  science)  is  the  science  which  treats 
of  the  arts,  particularly  the  mechanicaL 
Technology  may  be  divided  into  two 
kinds,  a  higher  and  lower,  of  which  the 
latter  treats  of  the  various  arts  themselves, 
and  their  principles,  their  origin,  history, 
improvement,  &c.;  the  former,  of  the 
connexion  of  the  arts  and  trades  with  the 
political  condition  of  a  nation,  and  the 
important  influence  which  they  have  ex- 
ercised ever  since  the  mechanical  occu- 
pations have  come  to  honor ;  L  e.  since  the 
growth  of  free  cities  in  the  middle  ages. 
Tecum SEH,  a  celebrated  Indian  chief, 
was  bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Scioto  riv- 
er, near  Chllicothe,  Ohio.  His  &ther  was 
a  Shawanee  warrior  of  distinction,  who 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Kenawa,  while 
Tecumseh  was  still  a  child.  His  mother 
is  variously  stated  to  have  been  a  Shaw- 
anee, a  Creek  and  a  Cherokee.  -In  his 
youth,  Tecumseh  was  remaricable  for 
temperance  and  integrity ;  but  he  did  not 
at  first  display  the  viuor  which  afterwards 
distinguished  him.  He  first  fought  in  an 
engagement  with  the  Kentucky  troops, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mud  river,  in  the 
heat  of  which  he  fled  from  the  field. 
But  he  soon  retrieved  his  reputation,  and, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  boldest  of  the  Indian  war- 
riors. His  enmity  against  the  whites  was 
constant  and  bitter,  in  all  the  terrible  in- 
cursions of  the  savages,  by  which  the  first 
settlers  of  Kentucl^  were  harassed,  he 
was  conspicuous;  but  he  rarely  appro- 
priated to  his  own  use  any  of  the  nooty 
thus  obtained ;  the  love  of  glory,  and 
the  desire  of  sating  his  vengeance  on  the 
whites,  being  his  predominant  passions. 
At  length,  in  conjunction  with  his  broth- 
er, the  famous  prophet  Elskatawa,  he 
succeeded  in  effecting,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  a  union  of  the  savages,  and  pro- 
ducing so  stronff  a  fermentation  among 
them  as  to  render  it. necessary  for  the 
government  of  the  U.  States  to  take  deci- 
sive ineasures.  Accordingly,  general  Har- 
rison, the  governor  of  Ohio,  commenced 
offensive  operations,  and,  Nov.  7, 1811,  de- 
feated the  forces  under  the  command  of  the 
prophet,  in  the  well-known  battle  of  Tip- 
pecanoe. At  the  time  of  the  action,  Te- 
cumseh was  absent  in  the  south,  whither 
be  had  gone  for  the  purpose  of  prose- 
cuting his  plans  of  union.  Soon  after  his 
return,  in  1812,  he  Joined  the  British,  then 
at  war  with  the  U,  States,  and  received 
the  rank  of  brigadier-genenl  in  the  royal 
army.  He  was  extremely  useful  to  his 
idlies  in  raising  and  retauung  the  Indian 
forces.    During  the  first  months  of  the 


war,  he  was  principally  occupied  in  re- 
cruiting ;  but  he  was  also  pr^nt  at  the 
two  sieges  of  fort  Meigs,  and,  May  5, 
1812,  commanded  the  cooperating  sav- 
age force  on  the  south-east  side  of  the 
river.  His  career,  however,  was  soon  cut 
short  In  tibe  decisive  batde  of  the  Mo- 
ravian towns,  he  led  the  right  wing  of 
the  allied  army ;  and  whilst  all  were  ^ng 
around  him,  he  continued  to  press  on  with 
a  chosen  band  of  followers,  until  he  fell ; 
by  whose  hand  has  never  been  satisfiic- ' 
torily  ascertained.  Colonel  Richard  M. 
Johnson,  who  commanded  the  m6unted 
infantry,  against  which  he  was  rushing 
at  the  time,  has  been  commonly  desig- 
nated as  the  author  of  his  deatli,  but  with- 
out adequate  proof. — ^Tecumseh  was  a 
remariuLble  man,  fitted  forattaining  great- 
ness both  in  peace  and  war.  His.  elo- 
quence was  vivid  and  powerful.  He  was 
sagacious  in  contriving  and  accomplish- 
ing his  objects,  and,  by  his  addross,  ob- 
tained an  unlimited  influence  over  hief 
savage  brethren.  Throughout  life  he 
was  exemplary  in  his  habits  of  temper- 
ance, and  adherence  to  truth.  He  was 
disinterested,  generous,  hospitable  and 
humane.  He  married  at  a  mature  age, 
in  consequence  of  the  persuRsions  of  his 
fiiends,  and  lefl  one  child.  In  pei^son,  he 
was  about  five  feet  ten  inches  high,  with 
handsome  features,  a  symmetrical  and 
powerful  frame,  and  an  air  of  dignity  and 
defiance. 

Te  Deum  Laudamus,  or,  still  more  ab- 
breviated, Te  Deum  (Thee,  God,  we 
praise),  is  the  beginning  of  the  hymn  or 
song  of  thanksgiving  usually  ascribed  to 
St  Augustine  and  St  Ambrose.  It  is 
sung  on  particular  occasions,  as  on  the 
news  of  victories  and  on  high  festival 
days,  in  Catholic  and  also  in  many  Prot- 
estant churchea  Among  the  modem 
composers  of  this  hymn  are  Hasse,  Nau- 
mann,  Haydn,  Danzi  and  Schicht 

Teeth  {densy  a  tooth ;  quasi  edens,  firona 
edo,  to  eat) ;  small  bones  fibsed  in  the  cd- 
veoli  of  the  upper  and  under  jaw.  In 
early  infancy,  nature  designs  us  fer  the 
softest  aliment,  so  that  the  gums  alone  are 
then  sufilicient  for  the  purpose  of  mandu- 
cation ;  but,  as  we  advance  in  life,  aiid 
require  a  different  food,  she  provides  us 
with  teeth.  These  are  the  hardest  and 
whitest  of  our  bones,  and,  at  fiiU  maturi- 
ty, we  usually  find  thirty-two  in  both 
iaws,  viz.  sixteen  above,  and  as  many  be- 
low. Their  number  varies,  indeed,  in 
different  subjects ;  but  it  is  seldom  seen  to 
exceed  thirty-two,  and  it  will  very  rarely 
be  found  to  be  leas  than  twenty-eight 
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Each  tooth  may  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
Yiz.  its  body,  or  that  part  which  appears 
aboTO  the  guma^  and  its  faoe,  or  root, 
which  Is  fixed  into  the   socket     The 
boundary  between  these  two,  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  gum,  where  there  is  usually 
a  small  circular  depression,  is  called  the 
neck  of  the  tooth.    Erery  tooth  is  com- 
posed of  its  cortex,  or  enamel,  and  its  in- 
ternal bony  substances.    The  enamel,  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  vitreous  part 
of  the  tooth,  is  a  very  hard  and  compact 
flubstaiDce,  of  a  white  color,  and  peculiar 
to  the  teeth.    It  is  found  only  upon  the 
body  of  the  tooth,  covering  the  outside 
of  the  bony  or  internal  subsfiance.  When 
broken,  it  appears  fibrous  or  striated,  and 
aJl  the  stri^  are  directed  fit>m  the  circum- 
ference to  the  centre  of  the  tooth.    The 
bony  part  of  a  tooth  resembles   other 
bones  m  its  structure,  but  is  much  harder 
than  the   most  compact  part  of  bones 
in  generaL    It  composes  the  inner  part 
of  the  body,  and  the  whole  of  the  root  of 
the  tooth,    f^h  tooth  has  an  inner  cav- 
ity,   supplied    with    blood-vessels   and 
nerves,  which  pass  through  the  small  hole 
in  the    root     In  old  people  this  hole 
sometimes  closes,  and  me  tooth  becomes 
then  insensible.    The  teeth  are  invested 
with  periosteum  from  their  fangs  to  a  lit- 
tle beycmd  their  bony  sockets,  where  it  is 
attached  to  the  gums.    This  membrane 
seems  to  be  common  to  the  tooth  which  it 
encloses,  and  to  the  sockets  which  it  lines. 
The  three  classes  into  which  the  teeth 
are    commonly    divided,   are    incisors, 
canine,  and  molars,  or  ffrinder&    The 
incisors  are  the  four  teeth  m  the  fore  part 
of  each   jaw;   they  derive  their  name 
finom  their  use  in  dividing  and  cutting  the 
food  in  the  manner  of  a  wedge,  and  have 
each  of  them  two  surfaces,  which  meet  in 
a  sharp  edge.    The  canine  or  euspidaU 
(eye-teeth)  are  the  longest  of  all  the  teeth, 
deriving  their  name  from  their  resem- 
blance to  a -dog's  tusk.    There  is  one  of 
these  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  incisors, 
so  that  there  are  two  in  each  jaw.    Mr. 
Hunter  remarks,  that  we  may  trace  in 
them  a  similarity  in  shape,  situation  and 
use,  fn»n  the  most  imperfect  carnivorous 
animal — ^which  we  believe  to  be  the  hu- 
man species — to  the  lion,  which  is  the 
most  perfectly  carnivorous.    The  molars, 
or  ffnnders,  of  which  there  are  ten  in 
each  jaw,  are  so  called,  because,  fix>m 
theur  size  and  figure,  theyare  calculated 
for  grinding  the  food.    The  canine  and 
incisors  have  onhrone  fimg ;  but  the  three 
Jsst  flprinders  in  the  under  jaw  have  con- 
■tanuy  two  fongs,  and  the  same  teeth  in 


the  upper  jaw,  three  ian^  Sometimes 
these  rangs  are  divided  mto'two  points 
near  their  base.  The  grinders  likewise 
difiler  from  each  other  in  appearance. 
The  last  grinder  is  shorter  and  smaller 
than  the  rest,  and  fix>m  its  coming  through 
the  gums  later  than  the  rest,  and  some- 
times not  appearing. till  late  in  life,  is 
called  ti§$dam4ooOu  The  variation  in 
the  number  of  teeth  usually  depends  on 
these  wisdom-teeth.  The  danger  to 
which  children  are  exposed  during  the 
time  of  dentition,  arises  m>m  the  pressure 
of  the  teeth  in  the  gum,  so  as  to  irritate  it, 
and  excite  pain  and  infiammation.  The 
effect  of  this  irritation  is,  that  the  gum 
wastes,  and  becomes  gradually  thinner  at 
this  part,  till,  at  length,  the  tooth  pro- 
trudes. In  such  cases,  therefoce,  we 
may,  with  great  propriety,  assist  nature 
by  cutting  the  gum.  These  teeth  are 
twenty  in  number,  and  are  called  tempo- 
rory  or  miik  teeth,  because  they  are  all 
shed  between  the  age  of  seven  and  four- 
teen, and  are  suppUed  by  others  of  a 
firmer  texture,  with  lai^  ^gs,  which 
remain  till  they  become  afiected  by  dis- 
ease, or  fall  out  in  old  age,  and  are  there- 
fore called  the  permanent,  or  advU  teeth. 
Beades  these  twenty  teeth,  which  suc- 
ceed the  temporary  ones,  there  are  twelve 
others  to  be  added  to  make  up  the  number 
Uiirty-two.  These  twelve  are  three  grind- 
ers on  each  side  in  both  jaws ;  and  in  order 
to  make  room  for  this  addition,  we  find 
the  jaws  grow  as  the  teeth  grow,  so  that 
they  appear  as  completelv  filled  with 
twenty  teeth,  as  they  are  afterwards  with 
thirty-two.  Hence,  in  childreii,  the  fiice 
is  flatter  and  rounder  than  in  adults. 
The  detUes  sapienLuBj  or  wisdom-teeth, 
do  not  pass  through  the  gum  till  be- 
tween the  age  of  twenty  and  thirty. 
They  have,  in  some  instances,  been  cut 
at  the  age  of  forty,  fifty,  sixty,  and  even 
eighty  years ;  and  sometimes  do  not  ap- 
pear at  alL  Sometimes,  likewise,  a  third 
set  of  teeth  appears,  about  the  age  of  sixty 
or  seventy.  The  teeth  are  subject  to  a 
variety  of  accidents.  Sometimes  the 
gums  become  so  aflTected  as  to  occasion 
them  to  ftU  out ;  and  the  teeth  themselves 
are  f^equendy  rendered  carious  by  causes 
which  have  not  hitherto  been  satisfactori- 
ly explained.  The  disease  usually  begins 
on  that  side  of  tbe  tooth  which  is  not  ex- 
posed to  pressure,  and  graduallvadvaiices 
till  an  opening  is  made  into  the  savity : 
as  soon  as  the  cavity  is  exposed,  the  tooih 
becomes  liable  to  considerable  pain,  fit>m 
the  air  coming  into  contact  with  the  nerve. 
The  enamel  of  the  teeth,  as  we  have  al- 
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ready  said,  is  very  hard,  but  liable  to  be 
cracked  by  the  preaBure  of  very  hard  aub- 
Btancea,  or  by  exposure  to  great  heat  or 
cold,  and,  more  peculiarly,  by  sudden 
changes  from  one  to  the  other.  The 
bony  substance  below,  being  thus  ex- 
posed, begins  to  decay ;  the  nerve  and 
blood-vessels  are  at  length  laid  bare,  and 
tooth-ache  ensues.  lUieumatipm,  gout, 
aud  venereal  disorders,  exert  a  very  preju- 
dicial influence  on  the  teeth.  To  preserve 
the  teeth,  we  must  guard  against  too  hot 
or  too  cold  drinks ;  violent  cnanges  of  tem- 
perature ;  biting  of  very  hard  substances, 
as  in  crackinff  nuts,  also  biting  off  threads, 
and  untying  knots  with  the  teeth,  as  the 
former  injures  the  enamel,  the  latter 
tends  to  loosen  the  teeth  in  their  sockets. 
Acids^of  all  sorts,  particularly  the  stronger 
ones,  mjure  the  enameL  Therefore,  all 
tooth- washes  which  contain  them  are 
eventually  prejudicial  to  the  teeth,  al- 
though the  immediate  efiect  is  to  clean 
and  whiten  them.  Rough-pointed  sub- 
stances also  injure  the  enamel,  so  that  we 
should  avoid  the  use  of  metallic  tooth- 
picks, aud  tootff  powder  made  of  pumice 
stone,  coral,  cream  of  tartar,  &c.  People 
who  eat  much  meat  aud  little  bread,  or 
have  a  bad  digestion,  or  smoke  tobacco, 
find  that  a  deposit  of  earthy  particles  col- 
lects around  the  teeth,  and  forms  tartar, 
particularly  about  the  parts  which  are  least 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  food— the 
lower  and  inner  parts,  near  the  gums. 
The  gums  gradually  separate  from  the 
teeth  ;  the  consequence  is,  that  these 
decay,  and  the  breath  is  rendered  of- 
fensive. To  avoid  these  effects,  the 
teeth  should  be  daily  cleaned  with  tepid 
water  and  a  hard  brush.  A  proper  pow- 
der should  also  be  occasionally  applied 
to  them.  Where  tartar  has  been  formed, 
it  should  be  removed  by  the  dentist,  and 
its  return  carefully  guarded  against.  De- 
cay can  often  be  checked  by  the  removal 
of  the  parts  which  have  turned  black,  and 
filling  the  cavity  with  gold,  so  that  the 
teeth  ma^  be  preserved  for  many  years 
or  for  life.  Every  one  should  have  his 
teeth  examined  at  intervals  of  a  few 
months,  to  detect  incipient  decay.  Arti- 
ficial teeth  are  oflen  inserted  to  remedy, 
as  fiu-  as  possible,  the  loss  of  the  natural 
ones.  These  were  formerly  taken  from 
the  corpses  of  healthy  men  (though  this 
point  or  healthiness  was  oflen  far  too  litde 
attended  to) :  they  are  now,  more  general- 
ly, prepared  from  the  teeth  of  the  walrus  or 
sea-cow,  from  ivory,  from  porcelain,  &>c. 
Artificial  teeth  are  either  secured  in  the 
■tumps  of  natural  ones^  by  means  of  a 


gold  or  silver  support,  or,  where  oaA 
stumps  do  not  exist,  they  are  ftstened  to 
neighborinff  teeth  by  gold  or  silk  thread. 
The  porcemin  teeth  have  an  advantage 
over  the  other  kinds,  which  lose  their 
color,  and  acquire  a  disagreeable  smell,  in 
the  course  of  time.  Their  hardness 
may,  perhaps,  however,  make  them  inju- 
rious to  the  contiguous  natural  teetb. 
Besides  the  accidental  means  bv  which 
the  teeth  are  affected,  old  age  seldom  laib 
to  bring  with  it  sure  and  natural  causes 
for  their  removal  The  alveoli  fill  up, 
and  the  teeth,  consequently,  &11  out 
The  gums  then  no  longer  meet  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  mouth,  the  chin  projects 
forwards,  and,  the  fiice  being  rendered 
much  shorter,  the  whole  physiognomy 
appean  considerably  altered.  The  great 
variety  in  the  structure  of  the  human 
teeth,  fits  us  for  a  variety  of  food,  and, 
when  compared  with  the  teeth  given  to 
other  animals,  may,  in  some  measure, 
enable  us  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
aliment  for  which  man  is  intended 
by  nature.  Thus,  in  ruminating  ani- 
mals, we  find  incisora  only  in  the 
lower  jaw,  for  cutting  the  grass,  and  mo- 
lara  for  grinding  it;  in  sraminivorous 
animals,  we  see  molara  luone;  and  in 
carnivorous  animals,  canine  teeth  for 
catching  at  their  prey,  and  incisora  and 
molara  for  cutting  and  dividing  it.  But 
as  man  is  not  designed  to  catdi  and  kill 
his  prey  with  his  teeth,  we  observe  that 
our  canine  are  shaped  difierently  from  the 
fangs  of  beasts  of  pray,  in  whom  we  find 
them  either  longer  than  the  rest  of  the 
teeth,  or  curved.  The  incisors,  likewise, 
are  sharper  in  those  animals  than*  in 
man.  Nor  are  the  molara  in  the  human 
subject  similar  to  the  molara  of  carnivo- 
rous animals :  they  are  flatter  in  man 
than  in  these  animals;  and  in  the  latter, 
we  likewise  find  them  sharper  at  the 
edges,  mora  calculated  to  cut  and  tear 
the  food,  and,  by  their  greater  strength, 
capable  of  breakmg  the  £>nes  of  animab. 
From  these  circumstances,  therefore,  we 
may  consider  man  as  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  these  difierent  classes ;  as  iq>- 
proaching  more  to  the  carnivorous  than 
to  the  herbivorous  tribe  of  animals;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  formed  for  a  mixed  ali- 
ment, and  fitted  equally  to  live  upon 
flesh  and  upon  vegetables.  Those  phi- 
losophers, therefore,  who  would  confine 
a  man  wholly  to  vegetable  food,  do  not 
seem  to  have  studied  nature.  As  the 
molara  are  the  last  teeth  that  are  fiMrraed, 
so  they  are  usually  the  firrt  that  fidl  out. 
This  would  seem  to  prove  that  we  require 
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the  flune  kind  of  aliment  in  old  age  as  in 
infancy.  Besides  the  use  of  the  teeth  in 
oiasticationy  they  likewise  serve  a  secon- 
daiy  puipose,  by  assisting  in  the  articula- 
tion of  the  Yoice.  Albin,  Hunter,  Blake, 
Fox,  and  many  others,  have  written  on 
the  teeth.-— See,  also,  A.  Serres,  Emoi  9ur 
PAnaionde  tt  la  Phuiolofne  des  Denti,  ou 
JVottoeOe  Thknit  it  la  DeniUion  (Paris, 
1817).  For  zoologists,  Cuvier's  Ik» 
Btnta  des  Mmmifens  (Paris,  1825)  is  of 
nuich  interest 

Tsrus,  or  Tiflis;  a  city  in  Asia, 
capital  of  CSeorgia;  lat  41°  40^  N.;  Ion. 
ear  WE.;  population,  about  15,000.  It 
was  founded  in  1063,  and  is  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Kur,  at  the  extremity  of 
a  defile  formed  by  two  ranges  of  moun- 
taina  The  streets  are  narrow,  filthy  and 
dusr^.  Since  the  conquest  of  Georgia  by 
the  Russians,  in  1801,  Tefiis  has  been  the 
residence  of  their  governor  and  com- 
mander-in-chief. The  city  contaius  a 
larse  caravansary,  an  hospital,  an  arsenal, 
and  a  Catholic  church,  a  number  of  Ar- 
meman  and  Greek  churches,  several  of 
them  fine  buildings.  The  bouses  are 
buih  of  brick,  mmsled  with  stones  and 
mud,  with  doors  and  windows  exceeding- 
ly small.  Many  of  the  dwellings  are 
mere  mud  huts.  Tefiis  has  been  long 
celebrated  for  its  baths,  which  are  situ- 
ated at  one  extremity  of  the  bazar. 
They  are  ten  in  number,  and  are  the 
daily  resort  of  both  sexes,  as  places  of 
luxury  and  amusement 

TEOSRifSEE ;  a  village,  castle  and 
royal  lordship  (63  square  miles,  with 
3200  inhabitants)!  33  miles  distant  fit»m 
Munich,  on  the  lake  of  Tegem.  It  is  a ' 
very  romantic  spot,  surrounded  by  high 
mountains,  and  often  visited  by  the  royal 
fiunily.    A  remarkable  illumination  took 

Kiace  on  the  mountains,  in  the  reign  of 
laximilian  I,  when  the  names  of  some 
of  his  princely  guests  were  presented  by 
nighty  m  characters  of  fire,  on  the  sides  of 
the  heights.  The  fires  were  kept  up  by 
immense  piles  of  wood,  arranged  by 
geometrical  calculation,  and  were  so  huve 
that  half  an  hour  was  required  to  wuk 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  a  single 
letter.  Near  Tegemsee,  fine  marble  is 
found.    Naphtha  is  also  collected  here. 

Tseiriii,  Isaiah,  bishop  of  Wexice^  in 
Srotelandf  knight  of  the  order  of  the 
North  Star,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
fiving  poets  of  Sweden,  was  bom  in  the 
provmce  of  Wermeland,  in  1782.  In 
1812,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Greek  literature  at  the  university  of 
Lund,  an^  in  1824,  was  created  bishop 


of  Wexioe.  Among  his  poems,  most  of 
which  have  appeuvd  in  the  Iduna,  a 
periodical  edited  by  Tegn^r,  in  conjunc-^ 
tion  with  his  friend  Geijer,  professor  at 
Upsal,  are  the  Sage  {Den  Fise\  a  didactic 
lyrical  poem ;  Svea  (Sweden),  a  patriotic 
poem ;  VotttMDt&ftarrien,  an  idyl ;  FSrUhiofs- 
iSSoufo,  which  is  drawn  from  old  northern 
baUads  (the  two  latter  have  been  trans- 
lated into  German) ;  and  wlxe^,  a  narrative 
poem,  abounding  in  beautifiil  passages. 
A  lively,  though  not  deep  sensibility,  a 
rich  vein  of  wit,  and  an  active  and  fertile 
imagination,  which  is  sometimes  so  pro- 
fuse of  imagery  as  to  dazzle  rather  tnan 
illustrate,  are  the  characteristics  of  his 
muse. 

TsHSRAif,  or  Tbhraun  ;  a  city  of  Per- 
sia, in  Irak  Agemi;  lat  35''40'N.;  Ion. 
50°  52^  E.;  population,  in  the  winter, 
about  60,000.  During  the  two  last  reigns, 
it  has  been  the  remdence  of  the  sovereicn. 
Its  situation  is  low  and  unhealthy.  On 
the  south  are  the  ruins  of  the  immense 
and  ancient  citv  of  Rai,  and  on  the  north 
and  east,  the  lofty  mountain  ranges  of 
Elburz  and  Demavend.  It  is  four  miles 
in  circuit,  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall, 
built  of  bricks  baked  in  the  sun,  flanked 
bv  numerous  towers,  with  a  broad  dry 
ditch,  with  a  glacis  between  it  and  the 
walL  It  has  six  gates,  seven  mosques, 
three  colleges,  and  numerous  baths  and 
caravansaries.  The  houses  are  built  of 
unbumt  brick,  and  the  city  has  a  mud- 
like  appearance.  It  contains  no  edifice 
of  importance  except  the  ark^  which  com- 
bines the  aharacter  of  a  citadel  with  a 
royal  palace,and  has  considerable  strength. 
During  the  summer  months,  it  is  very 
unhealthy ;  and  in  that  season  the  king 
pitches  his  tents  in  the  plains  of  Suhania, 
or  Unjan,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants 
follow  the  royal  camp ;  so  that  Teheran 
cannot  then  contain  more  than  10,000 
persons. 

Tehuantepec  ;  a  seaport  of  Mexico, 
in  the  state  of  Oaxaca,  on  the  Pacific 
ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chimalapa ; 
lat  ie°  W  N. ;  Ion.  94<'  58'  W.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  a  large  gulf.  The  port  is  impeded 
by  a  dangerous  shoal.  The  isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec,  which  separates  the  Pacific 
ocean  fi^m  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  is  125 
miles  across.  Examinations  nuide  in 
1830,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
practicability  of  cuttmg  a  navigable  canal 
across  the  isthmus,  gave  unfevorable  re- 
sults. 

Teionmouth,  John  Shore,  lord,  a  na- 
tive of  Teignmouth,  in  Devonshire,  bom 
in  1751,  was  sent  eariy  to  India,  as  a 
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writer  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
company,  where  he  roee  to  the  chair,  in 
Bengal  He  was  intimate  with  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, and,  under  his  government,  filted 
sevco^  important  offices.  In  1793,  he 
succeeded  to  be  governor  of  Bengal,  but 
only  remained  in  that  situation  till  his 
successor  arrived  from  Enffland.  On 
the  death  of  his  friend  sir  W.  Jones,  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Asiatic  socie- 
ty, in  whicti  capacity  he  delivered  a 
eulogy  on  his  predecessor,  which  was 
printed  in  the  TTansactions  of  the  society, 
as  are  several  others  of  Mr.  Shore's  papers. 
In  1793,  he  was  made  a  baronet,  and, 
some  time  after  his  return,  in  1797,  he 
was  created  a  peer  of  Ireland,  by  the  title 
of  baron  Teignmouth.  He  has  given  to 
the  world  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings 
and  Correspondence  of  Sir  W.  Jones  (4to., 
18011  and  the  Works  of  Sir  W.  Jones 
(1807, 5  vols.,  4ta,  and  aiterwards  in  10 
vols.,  8vo.).  Lord  Teignmouth  instituted 
the  British  and  foreign  Bible  society,  of 
which  he  is  president.  He  has  published, 
on  that  subject,  a  Letter  to  the  Reverend 
Christopher  Wordsworth  (8vo.,  1810). 
His  attention  has  also  been  much  engaged 
on  the  subject  of  the  following  publica- 
tion:—Considerations  on  communicating 
to  the  InhabitantB  of  India  the  Knowl- 
edge of  Christianity  (1811).  His  loitl- 
ship  is  an  active  member  of  the  African 
institution. 

Teksli,  or  T6k6lt,  Emmerich,  count 
of,  a  Hungarian  noble,  celebrated  for  his 
o£R>rt8  to  deliver  his  country  from  the  do- 
nunion  of  Austria,  was  the  son  of  Ste- 
phen, count  Tokoly,  a  noble  Lutheran, 
who,  after  the  execution  of  several  Hun- 
garians for  a  conspiracv  against  Austria, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  mal- 
contents. General  Heister  was  sent 
against  him,  and  besieged  him  in  his 
castle.  The  count  died  during  the  siege, 
but  had  taken  such  steps  as  enabled  his 
son,  then  fifteen  years  of  age,  to  escape. 
Emmerich  fled  *to  Transylvania,  where 
his  courage  and  good  conduct  gained  him 
the  favor  of  the  prince,  who  gave  him  the 
command  of  a  body  of  troops  despatched  to 
aid  the  Hungarian  malcontents.  TheHun- 
{[arians  chose  him,  in  1678,  commander- 
m-chie^  and  T6k61y,  determined  to  allow 
himself  no  rest  until  he  had  freed  his 
country  from  the  German  yoke,  lnx>ke 
into  Upper  Hungary,  at  the  hoBul  of  a  con- 
tinually increasmg  body  of  fbrcee,  cap- 
tured several  fortresses  and  the  mining 
towns,  devastated  Moravia,  and,  assisted 
fav  France  and  the  Porte,  penetrated  into 
Upper  Austria.    The  emperor  consented  • 


to  redress  several  grievances  at  the  diet 
of  Edenbur^  (1681);  but  Tokoly  persisted 
in  his  opposition,  and  put  himself  under 
the  protection  of  the  sultan  Mohammed 
IV,  oy  whom  he  was  declared  king  of 
Hungary.  A  war  between  the  emperor 
and  Sie  Porte  wem  the  consequence,  in 
which  the  Tuits  advanced  (1683)  as  far 
as  Vienna,  but  were  totally  defeated  be- 
fore that  ci^.  The  grand-vizier  wished 
to  lay  the  whole  blame  of  the  defeat  upon 
T6kdly ;  but  the  latter  hastened  to  Adnan- 
ople,  and  vindicated  his  conduct  so  com- 
pletely to  the  sultan,  that  the  grand- vizier 
was  stranded,  and  Tok61y  received  as- 
surances of  support  The  count  continu- 
ed the  v^,  but  without  success,  lost  sev- 
eral decisive  battles,  and  was  therefore  ar- 
rested by  the  Turks.  His  army  now  dis- 
persed ;  and  when  Tokdly  was  set  at  lib- 
erty, as  innocent  of  the  charges  brought 
against  him,  he  found  himself  destitute  of 
followers,  and  unable  to  effect  any  thing 
of  importance.  Fortune,  however,  once 
more  smiled  upon  him,  and  he  was  desig- 
nated by  the  Porte  to  be  prince  of  Tran- 
sylvania. He  penetrated  into  that  country, 
routed  the  imperial  general  Heusler,  and 
vras  elected  prince  by  the  Transylvanians ; 
but  Louis,  margrave  of  Baden,  compelled 
him  to  retire.  Thus  alternately  exposed 
to  the  caprices  of  fbrtune  and  of  the 
Porte,  he  was  once  more  carried  in  chains 
to  Adrianople,  and  soon  after  named 
prince  of  Widdin.  He  returned  to  Tur- 
key after  the  peace  of  Cariowitz  (1G99), 
and  ended  his  unquiet  life  near  Nicome- 
dia,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  1705.  T6k6ly  was 
a  man  of  lofty  courage,  of  ^reat  sagacity 
and  foresight,  and  of  an  imperturibable 
presence  of  mind. 

Telamon.  (See  Argonauts,) 
Teleoraph  (from  n/Xe,  at  a  distance, 
and  ypa<p<a,  to  write) ;  the  name  ^ven  to 
apiece  of  mechanism  for  the  rapid  com- 
munication of  intelligence  by  signals. 
(See  S^ncds,  and  Cfuippe.)  The  most 
simple  contrivance  of  this  sort  consists  of 
an  upright  post  of  moderate  height,  with 
two  movable  arms  fixed  on  a  common 
pivot,  each  of  whicl^  may  be  exhibited  in 
various  positions,  eachposition  indicating 
a  word  or  sentence,  "rhe  universal  tele- 
graph, invented  by  colonel  Pasley  in  1822, 
has.  two  arms,  each  of  which  can  exhibit 
seven  positions,  with  an  indicator  or 
mariL  on  one  side  of  the  post,  ft)r  the  pur^ 
pose  of  distingiiishing  the  positions  more 
accurately.  This  machmeJs  capable  of 
indicating  only  twenty-eight  different 
combinations,  which  are,  howe^r,  f9und 
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tioQ,  whether  by  the  alphabetical  method, 
or  in  reference  to  a  telegraphic  dictionary 
of  words  and  sentences.  Several  tele- 
graphic dictionaries  have  been  composed. 
A  series  of  telegra{>h8  are  placed  at  inter- 
vals, and  infbnnation  is  tnus  communi- 
cated with  great  rapidity.  Twenty-s^ven 
telegraphs  convey  information  from  Paris 
U>  Calais  in  three  minutes;  twenty-two 
from  Paris  to  Lisle  in  two  minutes ;  forty- 
six  from  Strasburg  to  Paris  in  six  and  a 
half  minutes,  and  eighty  from  Paris  to 
Brest  in  ten  minutes.  At  the  time  of  the 
French  expedition  to  Algiers,  nocmmal 
telegraphs  were  erected,  with  lanterns  of 
powertul  magnifying  fflasses,  and  strong 
reflectors,  and  Uffhted  with  gas.— See 
Parker's  Telegraph  Vocabulary  (Boston, 
1832).  A  ponable  telegraph,  which  may 
be  used  by  niffht  and  by  day,  has  recently 
been  invented  in  France,  and  has  receiv- 
ed the  name  of  Airographt, 

Teixmachus  ;  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Pe- 
nelope. He  was  still  in  the  cradle  when 
his  rather  went,  with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks, 
to  the  Trojan  war.  At  the  end  of  this 
celebrated  war,  Telemachus,  anxious  to 
see  his  &ther,  went  to  seek  him  ;  and,  os 
the  place  of  his  residence,  and  the  cause 
of  his  long  absence,  were  then  unknown, 
he  visited  the  court  of  Menelaus  and  Nes- 
tor to  obtain  information.  He  afterwards 
returned  to  Ithaca,  where  the  suitors  of 
his  mother  Penelope  had  confi^ired  to 
murder  him ;  but  he  avoided  their  snares, 
and,  by  means  of  Mmerva,  he  discovered 
his  father,  who  had  arrived  in  the  island 
two  days  before  him,  and  was  then  in  the 
house  of  Eumffius.  With  this  faithful 
servant  and  Ulysses,  Telemachus  concert- 
ed how  to  denver  his  mother  from  the 
importunities  of  her  suitors ;  and  it  was 
eflected  with  great  success.  After  the 
death  of  his  father,  Telemachus  went  to 
the  island  of  ^Eea,  where  he  married 
Circe,  or,  according  to  some,  Cassiphone, 
the  daughter  of  Circe,  by  whom  he  had 
a  son  called  Latinus.  He  some  time  after 
had  the  misfbrtune  to  kill  his  mother-in- 
law  Circe,  and  fled  to  Italv,  where  he 
founded  Clusium.  Telemachus  was  ac- 
companied in  his  visit  to  Nestor  and  Men- 
elaus by  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  under 
the  form  of  Mentor.  It  is  said  that  when 
a  child,  Telemachus  &11  into  the  sea,  and 
that  a  dolphin  brought  him  safe  to  shore, 
after  he  Imd  remained  some  time  under 
water.  From  this  cbrcumstance  Ulysses 
had  the  fiffure  of  a  dolphin  en£[raved  on 
the  seal  which  he  wore  on  his  ring.  (See 
FtnOon.) 

Telbhahh,  Q]o,  Philip;   one  of  the 
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greatest  and  most  voluminous  musical 
composers,  who  flourished  in  Germany 
during  the  former  portion  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. He  was  bom  at  Hildesheim,  in 
1681.  In  1740,  his  overtures,  on  the  mod- 
el of  those  of  LuUi,  amounted  to  six  hun- 
dred. I'he  list  of  his  printed  works, 
which  appeared  in  Walther's  Musical 
Lexicon  in  1732,extended  to  twenty-nine ; 
and  fifteen  more  are  specifled  in  Gerber's 
Continuation  of  Waltner;  but  double  the 
number  of  those  printed  were  long  curcu- 
lated  in  manuscript  from  the  muac  shops 
of  Leipsic  and  Hamburg.  His  later  com- 
positions are  said  to  be  pleasing,  graceful 
and  refined.  Telemann.  who  lived  to  a 
great  age,  drew  up  a  well-written  account 
of  his  own  life,  in  the  earlier  part  of  which 
he  was  the  fellow-student  and  intimate 
acquaintance  of  Handel.  He  died  in 
17d7,  at  Hamburg. 

Teleoloot  (mm  nXo;,  the  end,  aim, 
and  Uyoiy  science) ;  the  doctrine  of  final 
causes.  It  treats  of  the  wise  and  benevo- 
lent ends  shown  in  the  structure  of  indi- 
vidual creatures,  and  in  their  connexion, 
and  in  the  connexion  and  consequences 
of  events,  fit>m  which  it  deduces  the  ex- 
istence and  character  of  the  Creator. 
Delightful  as  it  is  to  trace  the  proofe  of 
wisdom  and  benevolence  in  the  creation 
around  us,  we  should  be  careful  not  to 
narrow  the  purposes  of  God  to  our  own 
notions,  not  to  be  illiberal  towards  those 
wh6  differ  fit>m  us,  nor  to  conceive  that 
the  earth  was  made  solely  for  the  use  of 
man — a  very  confined,  but  too  common 
opinion. 

Telescope  (from  niXe,  at  a  distance,  and 
cKon£w,  to  see) ;  an  optical  instrument,  em- 
ployed for  viewing  distant  objects,  by  in- 
creasing the  apparent  angle  under  which 
^ey  are  seen  without  its  assistance,whence 
the  eflect  on  the  mind  of  an  increase  in 
size,  or,  as  commonly  termed,  b  magnified 
representation,  (See  Optics,)  The  tele- 
scope is  perhaps  one  or  the  most  impor< 
tant  inventions  of  science,  as  it  unfolds  to 
our  view  the  wonders  of  the  heavens,  and 
enables  us  to  obtain  the  data  fi)r  astro- 
nomical and  nautical  purposes.  As  the 
use  of  the  instrument  depends  upon  the 
proportionate  distance  of  the  glasses,  and 
this  distance  requires  to  be  changed  to 
suit  the  nearness  or  remoteness  of  the 
object,  and  the  vision  of  the  observer,  the 
tube  of  the  telescope  is  so  contrived  as  to 
admit  of  being  lengAened  and  shortened, 
according  to  circumstances.  The  inven- 
tion of  the  telescope  is  ascribed  to  differ- 
ent persons,  among  whom  are  John  Bap- 
tista  Porta,  Jansen  of  Middleburg,  and 
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GkJileL  The  time  of  its  first  construc- 
tion is  considered  to  have  been  about 
,1590;  but,  in  1608  and  1609,  we  find 
these  instruments  for  sale  at  very  hiffh 
prices  by  Dutch  opticians;  and  in  the 
latter  year,  Galilei  constructed  one  v^rith- 
out  havinff  seen  those  of  the  Dutch,  by 
fitting  a  plano-convex  and  a  plano-con- 
cave lens  in  a  tube  of  lead.  The  sim- 
plest construction  of  the  telescope  consists 
merely  of  two  convex  lenses,,  so  com- 
bined as  to  increase  the  apparent  an^^le 
under  which  the  object  is  seen.  The 
lenses  are  so  placed  that  the  distance  be- 
tween them  may  be  equal  to  the  sum  of 
their  focal  distances.  The  Yens  nearest 
the  eye  is  called  the  eye-glass,  and  that  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  mbe  the  object- 
gUiss.  Objects  seen  through  this  tele- 
scope are  inverted,  and  on  that  account 
it  is  inapplicable  to  land  observation ;  but 
at  sea  it  is  occasionally  used  at  night  and 
in  hazy  weather,  when  there  is  little  light, 
and  is,  therefore,  sometimes  cajled  the 
night  tdeseope.  The  astronomical  tele- 
scope is  constructed  in  this  manner,  as 
the  inversion  of  the  object  is  immaterial 
in  celestial  observations.  The  common 
day  telescope,  or  spy-glass,  is  an  instrument 
of  the  same  sort,  with  the  addition  of  two, 
or  even  three  or  four  other  glasses,  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  the  object  in  an 
erect  position,  increasing  the  field  of  vis- 
ion, and  diminishing  the  aberration 
caused  by  the  dissipation  of  the  rays. 
But  the  aberration  and  chromatic  error 
of  telescopes  were  not  completely  obvi- 
ated until  the  invention  of  the  reflecting 
and  achromatic  telescopes,  which,  when 
accurately  constructed,  present  the  object 
to  the  vision  free  firom  all  distortion  or 
chromatic  dispersion.  The  reflecting  tele- 
scope was  invented  by  father  Mersenne,  a 
Frenchman,  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Concave  mirrors  have 
the  property  of  uniting  the  rays  of  light 
which  proceed  fi-om  any  object,  so  as  to 
form  an  image  of  that  object  at  a  certain 
point  before  the  mirror.  (See  JMirrors.) 
If  the  distance  of  the  object  is  so  great, 
that  the  rays  proceeding  from  it  strike 
upon  the  mirror  parallel  to  each  otiier 
(which  is  the  case  with  the  heavenly  bod- 
ies), the  distance  of  the  image  is  equal  to 
half  tlie  radius  of  the  sphere,  of  which 
the  mirror  is  an  arc,  and  the  point  where 
it  is  formed  is  called  the^cti^  of  the  mir- 
ror. (See  Burning  Mirror.)  This  prop- 
erty of  the  concave  mirror  has  caused  it 
to  be  used  in  the  observation  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies;  and  the  instrument  con- 
structed with  such  a  mirror,  is  called  a 


reflecting  telescope.  The  simplest  con- 
structions of  tnis  kind  were  those  in 
which  the  image,  formed  in  the  focus 
of  the  mirror,  was  used  directly,  and  a 
convex  eye-fflass  vras  employed  to  mag- 
nify the  angle  under  which  it  was  seen ; 
and  this,  in  foct,  still  continues  to  be 
tlie  principle  on  which  reflecting  tele- 
scopes are  constructed.  But  as  this  con- 
struction is  attended  with  some  difficulties 
in  practice,  Newton,  and,  since  him,  Cas- 
segrain,  Gregory,  Hadley,  Short,  and  the 
Herschels,  have  introduced  some  modifi- 
cations in  it.  Newton,  by  means  of  a 
second  reflection  from  a  plane  mirror,  in- 
clined at  a  certain  angle,  threw  the  image 
of  the  object  into  such  a  position  in  the 
tube  of  the  telescope,  that  it  could  be 
easily  examined  from  the  side  of  the  tube, 
through  a  plano-convex  eye-glass,  in  whose 
focus  it  was  situated.  In  me  Gregorian 
telescope  there  is  a  large  mirror  with  a 
small  hole  in  its  centre ;  opposite  to  this 
is  placed  a  second  small  mirror  in  the 
axis  of  the  larger  one,  and  at  a  distauce 
fit)m  it  a  little  more  than  the  sum  of  their 
focal  distances.  By  means  of  this  con- 
struction the  image  formed  by  this  double 
reflection  is  viewed  through  one  or  more 
eye-fflasses,  fixed  in  the  direction  of  the 
openmg,  and,  therefore,  the  observer  is 
station^  in  a  line  with  the  object ;  while, 
in  the  JVeiDtonian  telescope,  he  is  at  right 
angles  to  it.  The  Cassegrainian  is  con- 
structed in  the  same  way  as  the  Grego- 
rian, with  the  exception  of  having  a  small 
convex  instead  of  a  concave  speculum. 
Herschel  gave  the  mirror  such  a  position 
that  its  focus  should  fall  directly  under 
the  edge  of  the  Upper  aperture,  so  that 
the  observer,  in  viewing  the  image,  should 
not  intercept  the  light:  this  he  called  a 
front-vieto  telescope.  It  is  plain  that  tlie 
size  of  the  mirror,  and,  consequently,  its 
focal  distance,  have  an  efiect  upon  the 
magnitude  of  tlie  image ;  and  modem 
astronomers  have,  therefore,  employed 
some  instruments  of  this  kind  of  great 
bn Ik.  HerschePs  gigantic  telescope,  erect- 
ed at  Slough,  near  Windsor,  was  com- 
pleted August  2d,  1789 ;  and  on  the  same 
day  the  sixth  satellite  of  Saturn  was  dis- 
covered. The  diameter  of  the  polished 
surface  of  the  speculum  was  forty-eight 
inches,  and  its  focal  distance  forty  foeL 
It  weighed  2118  pounds,  and  was  placed 
in  one  end  of  an  iron  tube  four  feet  ten 
inches  in  diameter.  The  other  end  vrsa 
elevated  towards  the  object,  and  had  at- 
tached to  it  an  eye-glass,  in  the  focus  of 
the  speculum,  as  above  mentioned*  The 
observer  was  mounted  in  a  gallery,  mov- 
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able  with  the  lostrument,  and  having  bis 
back  to  the  object  The  light  obtained 
frona  so  large  a  surftce  was  truly  surpris- 
ing, and  enabled  objects,  otherwise  invisi- 
ble, to  become  extremely  interesting.  (A 
fun  description  of  this  instrument,  iltus- 
trated  with  eighteen  plates,  maybe  found 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
for  1795.)  The  frame  of  this  instrument 
having  become  much  decayed,  it  has  been 
taken  down,  and  another,  of  twenty  feet 
focus  and  eighteen  inches  diameter, 
erected  in  its  place  (1822],  by  the  distin- 
guished J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  son  of  sir 
William.  The  largest  front-view  tele- 
scope, at  present  in  England,  is  that  erect- 
ed at  the  royal  observatory  at  Green- 
wich, by.  Mr.  Ramage,  in' 1820.  The 
diameter  of  the  reflector  is  fifteen  feet, 
and  its  focus  is  twenty-five  feet  Schro- 
terhad  an  excellent  telescope  of  this  kind 
at  Lilienthal,  of  twenty-five  feet  focus,  by 
which  the  Milky  Way  was  separated  into 
innumerable  small  stars.  Schrader,  at 
Kiel,  had  a  similar  instrument  of  twenty- 
five  feet  focus,  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  Another  improvement  has  been 
recently  introduced  in  the  refiectinff  tele- 
scope, by  making  the  speculum  of  plat- 
ina,  so  mat  it  will  not  suffer  firom  rust 
Having  noticed  some  of  the  most  valua- 
ble modifications  of  the  r^fUdmg  tele- 
scopes, we  now  return  to  the  refmcHng 
one.  The  most  important  improvement 
in  this  instrument  consists  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  object-glasses  free  fi'om  the 
errors  of  chromatic  and  spherical  aberra- 
tion, whence  they  have  been  denqpinated 
achromatic  (a,  without ;  ypwfia,  color)  teU" 
scopes,  or,  more  propeny,  aplanatie  (a, 
without;  irXavoj,  error)  telescopes.  These 
are  now  made  in  such  perfection,  that 
they  have,  in  some  degree,  superseded  the 
refiectinff  telescopes ;  and  the  optical  insti- 
tute at  Benedictbeuem  (q.  v.)  provides 
observatories  with  such  exceOent  dioptri- 
cal instruments,  that  the  catoptric  are  lit- 
tle used.  DoUond  (q.  v. )  first  made  achro- 
matic telescopes ;  Kamsden  (q.  v.),  Reich- 
enbach  (q.  v.),  &C.,  have  made  die  best 
They  are  formed  by  employing  a  double 
object-glass,  composed  of  two  lenses  of 
different  reflective  powers,  which  will 
mutually  correct  each  other,  and  thus 
give  a  pencil  of  white  hght  endrely  color- 
less. Triple  object-glasses  are  aJso  used: 
one  of  the  largest  ever  constructed  was 
erected  at  the  observatory  of  Dorpat,  in 
1824,  and  was  made  by  Fraunhofer.  (q.v.) 
The  diameter  of  the  object-glass  has  a 
clear  aperture  of  nine  and  six  -  tenths 
inches,  and  a  focal  distance  of  fifteen  feet; 


but  he  afterwards  constructed  another, 
with  a  diameter  of  twelve  Paris  inches, 
and  a  focus  of  eighteen  feet  Mr.  TuUy 
has  also  made  one  in  England,  of  which 
the  aperture  of  the  object-glass  is  six 
eight-tenth  inches,  and  the  focal  length 
twelve  feet  It  is  now  in  possession  of 
doctor  FesoBOD,  {See  Arirxmamical  TVuiu- 
actionSf  vol.  ii.) 
Telescope  Carp.  (See  Gdd-Fish.) 
Tell,  William,  a  peasant  of  Btirgeln, 
near  Altor^  celebrated  for  his  resistance 
to  the  tyranny  of  the  Austrian  governor 
Gessler  or  Gdssler.  Switzerland  consist- 
ed of  a  great  number  of  secular  and  ec- 
clesiastical districts,  belonging  partly  to 
the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburff,  and  partly  to  the  German  em- 
pire. Albert  I,  emperor  of  Germany,  a 
grasping  prince,  eager  to  make  territorial 
acquisitions,  wished  to  unite  the  Forest 
Towns  with  his  hereditary  estates,  and 
proposed  to  them  to  renounce  their  con- 
nexion with  the  empire,  and  to  submit 
themselves  to  him  as  duke  of  Austria. 
They  rejected  his  ofiers,and  were  in  con- 
sequence so  ill  treated  and  oppressed  by 
the  imperial  governors,  that,  in  1307,  Un, 
Schweitz  and  Underwalden  formed  a 
league,  under  the  influence  of  three  brave 
men,  Walter  Ffirst  (Tell's  fiither-in-law'|, 
Arnold  of  Melchthal,  and  Werner  Staui- 
facher.  Tell  was  also  one  of  this  league. 
Gessler  now  pushed  his  msolence  so  far 
as  to  require  the  Swiss  to  uncover  their 
heads  before  his  hat  (as  an  emblem  of  tlie 
Austrian  sovereignty),  and  condemned 
Tell,  who  refused  to  comply  with  this 
mandate,  to  shoot  an  apple  m>m  the  head 
of  his  own  son.  Tell  was  successful  in 
his  attempt,  but  confessed  that  a  second 
arrow,  which  he  bore  about  his  person, 
was  intended,  in  case  he  had  fiufed,  for 
the  punishment  of  the  tyrant,  and  was 
therefore  retained  prisoner.  While  he 
was  crossing  the  lake  of  the  Four  Cantons, 
or  lake  of  Lucerne,  in  the  same  boat  with 
Gessler,  a  violent  storm  threatened  die 
destrucdon  of  the  skifiT.  Tell,  as  the  most 
vigorous  and  skilful  helmsman,  was  set 
free ;  and  he  conducted  the  boat  success- 
fully to  the  shore,  but  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  spring  upon  a  rock,  pushmg  off 
the  barque.  He  had  fortunately  taken  his 
bow  with  him ;  and  when  the  governor 
finally  escaped  the  storm,  and  reached  the 
shore,  Tell  shot  him  dead,  on  the  road  to 
Kfkssnacht  The  death  of  Gessler  Was  a  sig- 
nal for  a  general  rising,  and  a  most  obsti- 
nate war  between  the  Swiss  and  Austria, 
which  was  not  brought  to  a  close  until 
1499.    (See  SwitzedantL)    Tell  was  pies- 
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ent  at  the  battle  of  Morgarten  (q.  v.),  and 
is  supposed  to  have  lost  his  life  in  an  in- 
undation in  1350.  Such  is  the  story  of 
William  Tell,  which,  attested  by  chapels, 
by  the  designation  of  the  rock  on  which 
he  leaped,  by  paintinss  and  other  circum- 
stances, has  been  cafied  in  doubt  bv  ma- 
ny, but  is  sanctioned  by  John  von  M(iller. 
&UC0  Granunaticus  relates  a  similar  story 
of  a  Danish  long,  Harold,  and  a  certain 
Tholko;  but  the  tradition  might  have 
been  transmitted  from  Germany  to  the 
north  by  means  of  the  Hanse  towns. — 
See  JEIagen's  Mtrihem  Heroic  Romancea, 
in  German  (Breslau,  1814).  There  is  one 
circumstance  which  may  be  considered 
sufficient  to  attest  the  truth  of  the  main 
points  of  Tell's  history.  After  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  governors,  and  the  demoli- 
tion of  their  cutties,  it  became  customary 
among  the  Swiss  to  make  pilgrimages  to 
the  place  where  Tell  had  leaped  ashore ; 
and  in  1388,  thir^  years  after  his'death, 
the  canton  of  Un  erected  a  chapel  ^called 
TdPs  duLpd)  on  the  rock  upon  which  he 
had  sprung,  and  caused  a  eulogy  to  be 
pronounced  every  year  in  memory  of 
him.  In  the  same  year  the  spot  was  vis- 
ited by  114  persons,  who  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  Tell.  All  the  old  chroni- 
cles iagree  on  this  point;  and  Schiller,  in 
his  tragedy  of  William  Tell,  has  accu- 
rately copied  the  accounts  of  Tschudi 
and  Miiller. — See  Balthasarand  Halter's 
Defence  of  fftUiam  TeU  (1772,  new  ed., 
1^),  and  Hisely's  DisserUOio  de  Chd. 
Tellw  (Grdningen,  1824). 

Tellier,  Francois  Michel  le.  (See 
Louvois,) 

TELtiER,  Michael  le,  a  distinffuished 
Jesuit,  was  bom  in  1643,  near  P^re,  in 
Lower  Normandy.  He  studied  in  the 
Jesuits'  college  at  Caen,  and  entered  the 
society  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  In  1709, 
he  was  chosen  confessor  to  Louis  XIV. 
He  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Jansenists ; 
and  his  first  act  was  the  demolition  of  the 
celebrated  house  of  the  Port  Royal.  He 
then  forced  upon  the  nation  the  bull  Uni- 
genitus.  (q.  v.)  His  violence  was  the 
cause  of  much  of  the  odium  which  the 
Jesuits  soon  after  experienced,  and  paved 
the  way  ibr  the  abolition  of  their  society. 
On  the  death  of  Louis,  he  was  exiled,  first 
to  Amiens,  and  afterwards  to  LaFl^che, 
where  he  died,  in  1719.  . 

Tellurish.    (&eeMagjieti8m,Ammal.) 

Tellurium  ;  the  name  of  a  metal  dis- 
covered in  1782,  and  named  by  Klaproth 
from  the  earth  in  1798.  We  shall  first  de- 
scribe its  ores.  There  are  four  : — 1.  JVa- 
Hve  tellurium.  It  is  of  a  tin-white  color, 
passing  into  lead-gray,  with  a  shining, 


metallic  lustre.  It  occurs  in  minute  hex-, 
aeonal  crystals,  possessed  of  regular 
cleavages ;  but  their  direction,  owing  ti> 
the  minuteness  of  the  crystals,  has  not 
been  detected-  It  occurs  also  in  crystal- 
line grains,  either  aggregated,  solitary,  or 
disseminated.  It  yields  to  the  knife,  and 
is  brittle ;  specific  gravity  5.7—6.1.  Ex- 
posed to  the  blow-pipe,  it  melts  before  ig- 
nition, and,  on  increasing  the  heat,  it  bums 
with  a  greenish  flame,  and  is  almost  en- 
tirely volatilized  in  a  dense  white  vapor, 
with  a  pungent,,  acrid  odor,  like  that  of 
horse-rai^ish.  It  consists  of  tellurium 
92.55,  iron  7i2,  gold  0.25.  It  has  been 
found  chiefly  in  Facebay,  in  Transylva- 
nia.—v2.  Graphic  telluriuM,  or  graphic 
gold.  It  is  of  a  steel-gray  color,  generally 
splendent,  but  sometimes  slightly  tarnish- 
ed externally.  It  occurs  crystallized  in 
the  form  of  a  right  rhombic  prism  of  107^ 
44'.  The  ciysttds  are  commonly  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  give  to  the  whole  row  the 
appearance  of  aline  ofPersepolitan  char- 
acters ;  specific  gravity  5.7.  Before  the 
blow-pipe,  on  charcoal,  it  fuses  into  a 
dark-gray  metallic  globule,  which  finally 
is  briSiant  and  malleable.  It  consists  of 
tellurium  GQ,  gold  30,  and  silver  10.  It 
has  been  found  only  at  Oflenbanya,  in 
Transylvania,  in  veins  in  porphyiy. — 3- 
Yellow  tellurium.  It  is  of  a  silver-white, 
passing  into  yellow  and  gray  of  diflTerent 
shades.  It  occurs  in  very  small  but  well 
defined  crystals,  of  which  the  primary 
form  is  a  nght  riiombic  prism  of  105^  30^. 
It  possesses  a  bright  metallic  lustre.  It 
is  sofl,  and  somewhat  sectile ;  roecific 
gravity  10.6.  It  consists  of  tellurium 
44.75,'gold  26.75,  lead  19J5,  silver  8.5,  sul- 
phur 0.5.  It  has  been  found  only  at  Na^- 
yag,  in  Transylvania. — 4.  Black  tellun- 
um.  It  is  of  a  color  between  iron-black 
and  dark  lead-gray.  It  is  found  crystal- 
lized in  small  tabular  crystals,  of  which 
the  primary  form  appears  to  be  a  ri^ht 
square  prism.  It  yields  to  the  knife  with 
ease,  and  in  thin  laminee  is  flexible; 
specific  gravity  8.9.    It  consists  of 

Tellurium, 32JJ 

Lead, 54 

Gold, 9 

Silver, 0.5 

Copper, 1.3 

Sulphur, 3. 

It  has  been  found  only  at  Nagyag,  in  Tran- 
sylvaniaT  The  pure  metal  has  the  fol- 
lowing properties: — ^It  has  a  silver-white 
color,  and  a  good  degree  of  brilliancy. 
Its  texture  is'  laminated  like  antimony ; 
specific  gravity  6.115.  It  is  vexy  brittle, 
and  may  be  eauly  reduced  to  powder. 
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It  melts  when  raised  to  a  temperature 
higher  than  the  flising  point  of  lead.  If 
the  heat  be  increased  a  little,  it  boiJs  and 
evaporates,  and  attaches  itself  in  brilliant 
drops  to  die  upper  part  of  the  retort  in 
which  the  experunent  is  made.  It  is, 
therefore,  next  to  mercury  and  arsenic, 
the  most  volatile  of  all  the  metals.  When 
cooled  slowly,  it  crystallizes.  TeUurium 
combines  with  only  one  proportion  of 
oxygen,  and  forms  a  compound  possessing 
acid  properties.  But,  as  it  also  possesses 
alkalme  properties,  it  is  called  oxM^e  oftd- 
htrwm.  It  is  formed  when  teUurium  is 
burnt  in  a  crucible,  or  before  the  bIow> 
pipe:  the  white  smoke  evolved  is  the 
substance  in  question.*  It  is  also  obtained 
by  dissolving  the  metal  in  nitro-muriatic 
acid,  and  diluting  the  solution  with  a 
great  quantity  of  water.  A  white  pow- 
der falls,  which  is  the  oxide.  It  is  ea- 
sily melted  by  heat  into  a  straw-color- 
ed mass  of  a  radiated  texture.  It  is 
composed  of  metal  100,  and  of  oxygen 
24^.  '  Tellurium  bums  spontaneously 
when  brought  into  contact  with  chlorine 
gas.  The  cMoride  of  tellurium  is  white 
and  semi-transparent.  When  heated,  it 
rises  in  vapor,  and  crystallizes.  Iodine 
combines  very  readily  vnth  tellurium, 
when  the  two  substances  are  brought  into 
contact.  Tellurium  has  the  property  of 
combining  with  hydrogen,  and  offorming 
a  gaseous  substance,  to  which  the  name 
otUUureUd  hydrogen  is  applied.  It  is 
formed  by  mixing  together  oxide  of  tel- 
lurium, potash,  and  charcoal,  and  expos- 
ing the  mixture  to  the  action  of  a  red 
heaL  It  is  transparent  and  colorless,  and 
possesses  a  strong  smell,  resembling  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen.  It  bums  with  a  blu- 
ish flame,  and  oxide  of  tellurium  is  de- 
posited. It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  gives 
that  liquid  a  claret  color.  Tellurium  ap- 
pears to  enter  into  combination  with  car- 
bon. The  compound  is  a  black  powder. 
It  may  be  combined  with  sulphur  by 
fusion. 

Temeswar  ;  formerly  capital  of  the 
fiannat  of  Temeswar,  which  now  forms  a 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  now 
capital  of  the  county  of  the  same  name 
in  the  circle  beyond  the  Theiss,  in  Upper 
Hungary.  It  is  simated  on  the  river  Be- 
ga,  in  a  manhy  and  unhealthy  district,  is 
a  royal  free  city,  the  residence  of  the  im- 
perial commander  of  the  Bannat  military 
distiict,  and  the  see  of  a  Greek  bishop. 
Since  1718,  when  the  Turks  ceded  the 
whole  of  the  Bannat  by  the  peace  of 
Paasarowitz  (q.v.),  the  town  has  been 
much  improved  in  a{^>earance,  and  ex- 


tended; and  the  fortifications  have  also 
been  strengthened,  so  that  it  is  now  one 
of  the  most  important  fortresses  of  the 
Austrian  empire.  It  contains  11,000  in- 
habitants, chiefly  Germans  and  Servians, 
or  Rascians  (q.  v.),  who  are  engaged  in 
manufiictures,  and  carry  on  a  bruk  trade. 

Tempe,  Vale  op  ;  a  beautiful  and  cel- 
ebrated valley  of  ThesBaly,on  the  Peneus, 
not  far  from  its  mouth,  having  mount 
Olympus  on  the  north,  and  mount  Ossa 
on  the  south.  It  is  about  five  miles  lonff, 
and  of  unequal  breadth.  It  was  much 
celebrated  by  the  ancient  poets;  but  mod- 
em travellers  were  long  perplexed  to  find 
in  so  rugged  and  terrific  a  spot  as  the  de- 
file of  l^mpe,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the 
great  road,  the  object  of  their  unqualified 
panegyric.  The  ^t  is,  that  the  vale  of 
Tempe  is  distinct  fi^m  the  gorge  or  defile, 
being  situated  a  little  to  the  south-west. 
*'The  scenery  of  this  beautiful  valley,** 
says  a  traveller,  *«  fully  gratified  our  ex- 
pectations. In  some  places  it  is  sylvan, 
calm  and  harmonious,  and  the  sound  of 
the  water  of  the  Peneus  accords  with  the 
grace  of  the  surrounding  landscape ;  in 
others,  it  is  savage,  temfic  and  abrupt ; 
and  tlie  river  roars  with  violence,  darken- 
ed by  the  frowns  of  stupendous  preci- 
pices." The  woods  which  once  appear 
to  have  adomed  this  celebrated  region, 
have  been  much  diminished  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  neighboring  cotton  worics ;  but 
the  mountains  on  each  side  are  tmly  sub- 
lime. In  the  centre  of  this  romantic  se- 
clusion stands  Ambelakia,  a  town  inhab- 
ited by  Greeks,  with  some  Germans,  who 
have  establiished  considerable  cotton  man- 
ufactures. 

Tempelhoff,  'George  Frederic  von ; 
a  German  ofi^cer,  and  writer  on  military 
tactics,  born  in  1737.  Afler  having  stud- 
ied at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  at  HaUe, 
he  entered  into  a  Pmssian  regiment  of 
infantry  as  a  corporal,  and,  in  that  capaci- 
ty, served  in  Jk>hemia,  in  1757.  He  after- 
wards entered  into  the  artillery,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  battles  of  Hoch- 
kirchen,  Kunnersdorf,  Torgau,  &c.,  and 
at  the  sieges  of  Breslau,  Ohnfitz,  Dresden, 
and  Schweidnitz.  At  the  close  of  the 
second  campaign,  he  was  made  a  lieuten- 
ant ;  and,  after  the  peace  of  1763,  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  at  Berlin,  and  published 
some  mathematical  works,  and  also  the 
Pmssian  Bombardier  (1781,  8vo.),  in 
which  he  reduced  the  doctrine  of  projec- 
tiles to  scientific  principles.  He  after- 
wards published  the  Elements  of  Military 
Tactics,  developing  the  manosuvres  and 
warlike  operations  of  Frederic  II.     In 
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1790,  be  was  promoted  to  a  colonelcy ; 
and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary 
war  with  France,  he  had  the  command 
of  all  the  Prussian  artillery,  and,  in  1795, 
became  chief  of  the  third  regiment  of 
that  corps.  He  died  at  Berlin,  July  13, 
1607.  Tempelhoff  published  some  im- 
portant works  besides  those  mentioned 
above,  of  which  the  best  known  is  his 
History  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  in  Ger- 
many, between  the  King  of  Prussia  and 
the  Empress  Queen,  &c.  (1781^—1801,  6 
vols.,  4to.),  of  which  an  English  translation 
was  made  by  general  Lloyd. 

Tempeiulhents  ;  those  individual  pe- 
culiaxities  of  orgaiiization,  by  which  the 
manner  of  acting,  feeling  and  tbinkinf 
of  each  person  is  permanently  affected. 
The  differences  of  sex,  race,  nation,  fimuly, 
and  individual  organization,  operate  upon 
the  character  of  every  individual  from  the 
moment  of  his  birth ;  and  the  last  men- 
tioned is  by  no  means  the  least  important. 
The  ancients  distinguished  four  tempera- 
ments— ^the  choleric  or  bilious,  the  pmeg- 
inatic,  the  melancholic,  and  the  sanguine- 
ous, which  derived  their  names  from  the 
supposed  excess  of  one  or  other  of  the 
pnncipal  fluids  of  the  human  body — ^bile 
(xo^v),  phlegm,  black  bile  (/McAatv?,  black, 
and  x^^^)i  ^^  blood  (saiuniis).  Modem 
writers  have  added  the  athletic  tempera- 
ment and  the  nervous  temperament. 
The  bilious  or  choleric  temperament  is 
accompanied  with  great  susceptibility  of 
feeling,  quickness  of  perception,  and  vig- 
or of  action,  and  therefore  indicates  an 
elevated  state  of  the  or^^anization :  rapidity 
and  strength,  a  lively  ima^ation,  violent 
passions,  quickness  of  decision,  combined 
with  perseverance  and  inflexibility  of  pur- 
pose, with  a  tendency  to  ambition,  pride, 
and  an^r,  but  also  to  magnanimi^  and 

generosity  of  sentiment,  characterize  the 
iliousman.  These  moral  characteristics 
ar^  combined  with  a  form  more  remarkable 
for  fimmess  than  grace,  a  daric  or  sallow 
complexion,  sparkling  eyes,  and  great 
muscular  force.  "  These  men,"  says  an 
ingenious  writer  (Am.  Quarterly  Rev.  for 
Blarch,  1829),  **  are  urged  by  a  constant 
restlessness  to  action ;  a  habitual  sentiment 
of  disquietude  allows  them  no  peace  but  in 
the  mmult  of  business;  the  hours  of 
crowded  life  are  the  only  ones  they  value ; 
they  are  to  be  found  wherever  hardiness 
of  resolution,  prompt  decision,  and  per- 
manence of  enterprise,  are  required." 
The  phlegmatic,  lymphatic  or  cold-blood- 
ed temperament  is  the  reverse  of  that  last 
described :  with  Httle  propensity  to  action, 
and   little   sensibility;  no   great   bodily 


strength  or  dexteri^ ;  rather  a  heavy  look ; 
die  feelings  calm ;  the  understanding  clear 
in  a  certain  range,  but  never  soaring  into 
new  regions,  or  penetrating  deeply  be- 
neath the  mysteries  of  the  universe  ;  and 
a  disposition  to  repose  or  to  moderate 
exertion, — the  phlegmatic  man  is  fiiee  flnom 
excesses,  and  nis  virtues  and  vices  are 
stamped  with  mediocri^.  The  sanguui- 
eous  temperament  indicates  a  lively  8u»- 
ceptibiht>',  with  htde  proneness  to  action  ; 
promptneaSiVirithout  perseverance :  a  ready 
fancy ;  Uttie  deptii  of  feeUng,  or  thought ; 
changeable,  but  not  violent  feelings  and 
passions;  and  a  tendency  to  voluptuous- 
ness, levity,  fickleness  of  purpose,  and 
fondness  of  admiration.  The  sanguineous 
are  distinguished  for  beauty  and  grace,  and 
the  whole  organization  is  characterized  by 
the  vigor  and  fiicility  of  its  functions :  they 
are  the  witty,  the  elegant,  the  gay,  the  or- 
naments of  society.  The  melancholic  tem- 
perament is  characterized  by  littie  susce])- 
tibility,  but  great  energy  of  action,  reser\e, 
firmness  ofpurpose,  perseverance,  deep  re- 
flection, constancy  of  feeling,  and  an  in- 
clination to  gloominess,  to  ascetic  prac- 
tices, and  to  misanthropy.  The  athletie 
temperament  possesses,  *in  some  degree, 
the  qualities  or  the  sanguineous ;  but  it  is 
distinffuisfaed  bv  superior  strength  and 
size  of  body,  indicating  the  excess  of  the 
muscular  force  over  the  sensitive.  The 
athletic  man  has  less  playfuhiess  «f  mind, 
less  activity  of  spirit,  little  elevation  of 
purpose  or  fixedness  of  character  ;  he  b 
good  natured,  but  if  excited,  ferocious. 
The  nervous  temperament  admits  of  the 
most  various  ^lodifications ;  it  is  charac- 
terized by  the  predominance  of  the  sensi- 
tive part  of  the  sjrstem,  and  the  powerful 
action  of  the  nerves.  The  mind  is  active 
and  volatile,  though  not  fix>m  fickleness, 
but  from  the  rapidity  of  its  associations, 
the  (quickness  of  its  resolutions,  and  the 
readiness  of  its  combinations.  The  tem- 
peraments are  rarely  found  unmixed,  as 
we  have  described  them ;  but  one  or  the 
other  is  usually  predominant  Each  has 
its  advantages  and  pleasures,  attended 
^vith  some  corresponding  drawback.  (See 
Kant's  Jhdhropoiogyy  or  Schulze's^fviMm- 
pology^  both  in  German.) 

TxMPERATrcE  Societies.  The  remark- 
able success  of  these  institutions  in  coun- 
teracting a  vice  of  ffreat  seductiveness, 
and  of  the  most  ruinous  tendency,  de- 
mands for  their  history  and  present  con- 
dition a  somewhat  extended  notice.  The 
mental  excitement  produced  by  the  re- 
ception of  certain  vegetable  subotsiices 
into  the  system  is,  in  its  fint  stage,  m 
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agreeable,  that  we  cazmot  be  surpriaed  at 
&ading  some  of  them  in  use  as  far  back, 
and  as  extensively,  as  our  accounts  of  pri- 
Tate  mauners  reach.  The  fermented 
juice  of  fruits,  as  of  the  apjple  and  grape, 
the  intoxicating  property  of  which  latter  is 
mentioned  by  Mosee  (GJen.  ix,  21),  proba- 
bly was  the  most  ancient,  and  is  now  the 
most  common  vehicle  of  the  stimulating 
principle.  The  later  Asiatics  have  found 
it  in  preparations  &om  the  poppy  and  the 
wild  nemp,  and  the  North  American  In- 
dians in  tobacco.  The  ancient  Gei-maiis, 
according  to  Tacitus's  account  {De  Mar, 
Gemu,  xxiii),  obtained  an  intoxicating 
drink  from  wheat  and  barley ;  but  the  art 
of  bre>ving,  as  at  present  practised,  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  known  in  England 
oefore  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Distillation,  which  furnishes  far  the  most 
powerful  agents  of  this  kind,  was  invented 
oy  the  alchemists  in  the  course  of  their 
experiments  in  search  of  the  elixir  of  life. 
The  first  known  distinct  mention  of  it 
{EncycloptSdie  M^ikodiquCy  articles  Arts .  et 
Mitiers,  DisiiUateury  LiquoriHej  as  quoted 
in  SuUi^'an's  Address,  Boston,  1^32]  occurs 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  Aniaud  de 
Villeneuve,  a  chemist  and  physician,  who 
died  about  the  year  1300,  writes :  "  Who 
would  believe  that  one  can  draw  from 
wine,  by  chemical  process,  that  which  has 
not  tiie  color  of  wine,  nor  the  ordinary 
effects  of  wine  ?  This  water  of  wine  is 
called  by  some  the  water  of  lift  (eau  de 
vie,  brandy) ;  and  it  well  deserves^  the 
name,  since  it  is  truly  a  water  of  immor- 
taliQr.  Already  its  virtues  begin  to  be 
known.  It  prolongs  one's  life ;  it  dissi- 
pates superfluous  and  vicious  humors ;  it 
revives  toe  heart,  and  perpetuates  youth." 
Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  use  of  distilled  spirits  was  introduced 
into  England.  Camden  mentions  them  as 
having  been  adopted,  in  1581,  into  the  diet 
of  the  Enslish  soldiers  in  their  campaigns 
in  the  NeUierlauds.  A  very  heavy  excise 
tax  and  dut^  on  importations  has  not  pre- 
vented the  mcrease  of  their  consumption 
in  Great  Britain  till  it  has  reached  the 
amount  of  40,000,000  of  gallons  annually. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  their  extensive 
use  in  North  America  during  the  first 
century  afler  the  settlement  of  the  colo- 
nies. The  exposures  of  the  French  war, 
and  much  more  the  hardships  and  disor- 
ders of  the  revolution,  naturally  tended 
to  difiuse  it.  The  men  now  upon  the 
stage  remember,  from  their  childhood  till 
within  the  last  ten  years,  to  have  seen 
distilled  spirits,  in  some  form,  a  universal 
pnnrision  for  the  table  at  the  principal  re- 


past, throughout  this  country.  The  richer 
sort  drank  French  and  Spanish  brand^' ; 
the  poorer.  West  India,  and  the  poorest, 
New  England  rum.  In  the  Southern 
States,  whiskey  was  the  &vorite  liquor ; 
and  the  somewhat  less  common  articles 
of  foreign  and  domestic  gin,  apple 
brandy  and  peach  brandy,  macte  a  variety 
which  reconunended  itself  to  the  variety 
of  individual  tastes.  Commonly  at  meals, 
and  at  other  times  by  laborers,  particular- 
ly in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  and  after- 
noon, these  substancetLwere  taken  simply 
diluted  with  more  or  less  water.  On  oth- 
er occasions,  they  made  a  part  of  more  or 
less  artificial  compounds,  in  which  fruit 
of  various  kinds,  egj^  spices,  herbs  and 
sugar  were  leading  ingredients.  A  fash- 
ion at  the  south  was  to  take  a  draught  of 
whiskey  flavored  with  mint  soon  afler 
waking;  and  so  conducive  to  health  was 
this  nostrum  esteemed,  that  neither  sex, 
and  scarcely  any  age,  was  exempt  from  its 
application.  At  eleven  o'clock,  while 
mixtures,  under  \'arious  pecuhar  names, — 
sling,  toddy,  flip,  &c., — solicited  the  appe- 
tite at  the  bar  of  the  common  tippling 
shop,  the  office  of  professional  men,  and 
the  counting  room,  dismissed  their  occu- 
pants for  a  half  hour  to  regale  themselves 
at  a  neighbor's,  or  a  co&e-house,  with 
punch,  hot  or  iced,  according  to  the  sea- 
son ;  and  females  and  valetudinarians 
courted  an  appetite  with  medicated  rum 
disguised  under  the  chaste  name  of  Hux- 
ham's  tincture^  or  SUmghton's  elixir.  The 
dinner  hour  arrived,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent customs  of  dififerent  districts  of  the 
country,  whiskey  and  water,  curiously 
flavored  with  am>les,  or  brandy  and  water, 
introduced  the  feast ;  whiskey,  or  brandy, 
with  water,  helped  it  through,  and  whis- 
key or  brandy,  without  water,  often  se- 
cured its  safe  digestion,  not  again  to  be 
used  in  any  more  fonnal  manner  than  for 
the  relief  of  occasional  thirst,  or  for  the 
entertainment  of  a  fiiend,  until  the  last 
appeal  should  be  made  to  them  to  secure 
a  sound  night's  sleep.  Rum  seasoned 
with  cherries  protected  against  the  cold ; 
rum  made  astringent  with  peach-nuts 
concluded  the  repast  at  the  confectioner's ; 
rum  made  nutritious  with  milk  prepared . 
for  the  maternal  ofiice;  and,  under  the 
Greek  name  o{  paregoric,  rum  doubiv 
poisoned  with  opium  quieted  the  infimts 
cries.  No  doubt  there  were  numbers 
who  did  not  use  ardent  spirits ;  but  it  was 
not  because  they  were  not  perpetually  in 
their  way.  They  were  an  establiuied 
article  of  diet,  cdmost  as  much  as  lM«ad, 
and,  with  very  many,  they  were  in  much 
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more  frequent  use.  The  friend  who  did 
not  testify  his  welcome  with  them,  and 
the  master  who  did  not  provide  buunti- 
fuUy  of  Jhem  for  his  servants,  were  held 
niggardly ;  and  there  was  no  social*  meet- 
ing, not  even  of  the  most  formal  or  sa- 
cred kind,  where  it  was  considered  indec- 
orous, scarcely  any  where  it  was  not 
thought  necessary,  to  |Nt>duce  them.  The 
consequence  was,  that  what  the  great 
majority  used  without  scruple,  large 
numbers  indulged  in  widiout  restraint. 
Sots  were  common,  of  both  sexes,  various 
ages,  and  all  conditions.  And  though  no 
statistics  of  the  vice  were  yet  embodied,  it 
was  quite  plain  that  it  was  constantly 
making  large  numbers  bankrupt  in 
property,  character,  and  prospects,  and 
inflicting  upon  the  communitv  a  vast 
amount  of  physical  and  mental  ill  in  their 
worst  forms.  The  evil  was  too  obvious 
and  dreadful  not  to  be  the  subject  of 
much  anxious  observation ;  but  endeavors 
to  restrain  it  had  hitherto  taken  no  more 
effective  shape  than  that  of  individual 
influence  applied  to  individual  cases. 
The  idea  of  concentrating  public  senti- 
ment upon  it,  in  some  form  to  produce 
more  important  results,  seems  to  have 
been  first  developed,  if  not  conceived,  by 
some  members  of  an  ecclesiastical  body, 
called  the  Greneral  Association  of  Massa- 
chusetts Proper.  At  a  meeting  of  this 
association,  in  1811,  a  conunittee,  of  wliich 
reverend  doctor  Worcester,  of  Salem,  was 
chairman,  was  appointed  to  draught  the 
constitution  of  a  society  whose  object 
should  be  "To  check  the  progress  of  in- 
temperance, viewed  by  the  association  as 
an  alarming  and  growing  evil.''  Such  a 
society  was  formed,  consinting  of  about 
120  members,  in  diflerent  parts  of  the 
state.  It  held  its  first  meeting  in  1813, 
and  elected  that  eminent  statesman,  the 
late  honorable  Samuel  Dexter,  for  its 
president  The  first  attempt  of  the  soci- 
ety was  naturaUy  to  collect  fiicts  towards 
a  precise  exhibition  of  the  nature  and 
magnitude  of  the  existing  evil,  Avith  the 
view  of  drawing  public  attention  to  it,  and 
of  directing  endeavors  for  its  removal. 
The  reports  presented,  fiwm  year  to  year, 
embraced  statements  and  calculations 
which  were  found  to  make  out  a  case  of 
the  most  appalling  nature,  such. as  to 
amaze  even  those  whose  solicitude  on 
^e  subject  had  been  greatest.  In  the 
year  1810,  the  federal  returns  showed 
SSvl99,382  ^lons  of  spirits  of  different 
kinds  to  have  been  distilled  in  the  U. 
States,  which  quantity,  to  ascertain  the 
consumption  (no  account,  of  course,  being 


made  of  what  may  have  escaped  the 
knowledge  of  the  custom-house  and  the 
marshals),  was  to  be  increased  by  8,000,000 
of  gallons  imported,  and  dinunished  by 
133,823  exported.  The  amount  thus  as- 
certained, namely,  33,365,559  galJons, 
was  distributed  among  a  population  of 
7,239,903  (white  and  black),  returned  in 
the  census  of  the  same  year.  This  gives 
an  average  of  more  than  four  gallons  and 
a  half  for  the  year  to  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  U.  States.  The  society 
continued  to  collect  and  present,  fix>m 
year  to  year,  statistical  statements  of  this 
kind ;  and  the  curiositv  and  alarm  excited 
by  them  led  to  similar  observations  in 
different  quarters,  the  most  considerable 
of  which  we  shall  presently  mention. 
Some  further  particulars  of  the  deplorable 
state  of  things,  as  successively  brought  to 
light,,  or  made  probable,  we  will  here 
set  do^^u,  premising  that,  so  far  from  the 
earliest  rough  statements  and  calculations 
appearing,  on  further  investigation,  to 
have  been  exaggerated,  it  was  rather 
found  that  the  authors  of  these  had 
shrunk  witli  incredulity  from  the  conclu- 
sions which  their  reasonings  seemed  to 
authorize,  and  the  facts  continually  grew 
more  alarming  as  they  were  more  exactly 
ascertained.  In  1814,  it  was  suggested, 
in  a  circular  of  the  Massachusetts  society, 
that  not  less  than  6000  citizens  of  the  IJ. 
States  might  die  annually  victims  of  in- 
temperance. In  1830,  from  much  more 
fiill  data,  the  number  was  estimated  at 
above  37,000.  Facts  were  thought  to  justi- 
fy the  inference,  in  this  latter  year,  that 
7^000,000  of  gallons  of  distilled  spirits 
were  consumed  in  the  country'  (not  far 
from  six  gallons,  on  an  average,  or  a 
half  a  gill  a  day  to  each  individual),  and 
that  the  number  of  confirmed  drunkards 
(apart  from  those  in  some  sta^  of  prog- 
ress towards  the  fixed  habit)  fell  not  much 
short  of  400,000.  From  computations 
founded  on  fiicts  collected  in  particular 
districts,  there  appeared  reason  to  believe 
that  intemperance  was  responsible  for 
three  <juarters  or  four  fiflhs  of  the  crimes 
committed  in  the  country,  for  at  least 
three  quarters  of  the  pauperism  existing, 
and  for  fully  one  third  of  the  mental  de- 
rangement. According  to  a  calculation 
of  less  satisfactory  character,  but  not  des- 
titute of  probability,  the  annual  waste  for 
distilled  spuits,  reckoning  the  cost  to  the 
consumer  (at  two  thirds  of  a  dollar  the 
gallon),  the  loss  of  the  labor  of  drunkards 
and  prisoners,  and  the  direct  cost  of  tfaair 
crimes  and  pauperism,  amounted  to  a 
sum  which,  vested  in   an  annuity  for 
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twenty  years,  at  six  per  cent^  siinple  in- 
terest, would  purcllase  all  the  lands, 
houses  and  slaves  in  the  U.  States.  The 
Massachusetts  society  persevered  to  invite 
the  public  attention  to  the  subject  of  in- 
,  temperance  in  reports,  and,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  in  addresses  fix>m  distm- 
guished  individuals  of  its  number  at  the 
annual^  meeting,  continuing,  till  the  year 
1836^  the  most  conspicuous  agent  in 
the  enterprise  of  reformation,  while,  a 
year  after  its  formation,  a  similar  state 
institution,  with  numerous  branches,  was 
organized  in  Connecticut,  measures  of 
like  character  were  set  on  foot  in  Ver- 
mont, and  an  indirect  influence  from  itself 
was  also  exerted  within  its  own  proposed 
limits  by  auxiliary  societies,  wnich,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  1818,  had  multi- 
plied at  thai  time  to  tlie  number  of  more 
than  forty.  At  the  same  time,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  individuals,  by  writing  and 
by  personal  influence^  were  doins  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  same  work.  £ai-ly  in 
the  year  1826,  a  new  impulse  was  given 
to  the  movement  by  the  formation,  in 
Boston,  on  a  more  extensive  plan,  of  the 
American  Socim  for  the  Promotion  of 
Temperance.  ITie  Massachusetts  society 
had  now  accomplished,  perhaps,  the  most 
useful  part  of  all  to  which  it  was  compe- 
tent. It  had  succeeded  in  fixing  attention 
to  its  object  in  a  part  of  the  country 
where  effective  combination  for  further 
operations  might  be  the  most  easily  or- 
ganized. By  die  facts  which,  with  much 
labor,  it  had  collected  and  promulgated, 
both  in  its  own  documents  and  in  publica- 
tions of  the  most  material  impiortance, 
which  it  had  called  out  from  private 
hands,  it  had  both  furnished  guidance  to 
further  efforts  of  the  same  kind,  and  de- 
monstrated their  necessity ;  and,  by  the 
controlling  influence  of  the  names*  which 
stood  for  vouchers  of  the  wisdom  of  its 
design,  it  had  abashed  the  derision,  and 
shaken  the  incredulity  with  which  its  first 
annunciation  had  been  met.  The  Massa- 
chusetts socie^  had  been  in  great  part 
conducted  b^  individuals  belonging  to  a 
class  of  religionists,  the  Unitarians,  whose 
influence,  as  such,  was  not  great  beyond 
a  limited  circle  in  New  England,  and 
who  did  not  sufficiently  command  the 
sympathy  of  other  denominations  to  be 
able  to  produce  a  combination  of  Christian 

*  Its  presidents,  during  this  period,  were  Sam- 
uel Dexter,  formerly  secretary  of  the  treasury  of 
the  U.  States ;  Nathan  Dane,  author  .of  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  which  saved  the  territory  north- 
west of  the  Ohio  from  the  curse  of  slavery ',  and 
Isaac  Parker,  chief-justice  of  the  commonwealth. 


action.  At  the  time  above  mentioned,the  en- 
terprise was  energetically  taken  up  by  oth- 
er hands,  in  all  respects  nighly  competent 
to  advance  it,  and,  in  that  to  which.aUusion 
has  just  been  made,  possessing  altogeth- 
er superior  advantages.  Percei\'ing  the 
power  which,  in  the  use  of  means  within 
their  control,  might  be  brought,  under  ex- 
isting circumstances,  to  act  upon  the  pub- 
lic mind,  some  judicious  and  philanthrop- 
ic individuals,  of  the  different  denomina- 
tions accustomed  to  exert  a  joint  influence 
for  general  objects,  held  a  meeting,  at 
which  they  passed  resolutions  expressing 
their  sense  of  the  expediency  of  making, 
on  the  part  of  the  Christian  public,  more 
systematic  and  vi^rous  efforts  to  suppress 
intemperance,  and  appointed  a  committee 
to  devise  means  to  that  end.  At  an  ad- 
journed meeting,  the  constitution  of  a 
new  society  was  adopted,  and  fifteen 
individuals  elected  to  compose  it,  with 
such  associates  as  might  oe  thencefor- 
ward chosen  by  themselves.  The  first 
annual  report  announced  the  formation 
of  30,  and  the  second  of  220,  auxiliary  as- 
sociations, five  of  which  latter  were  state 
institutions.  The  number  of  auxiliary  as- 
sociations .was  increased,  in  1829,  to  more 
than  1000,  no  state  in  the  Union  now  be- 
ing without  one,  and  11  of  them  bearing 
the  names  of  their  states  respectively. 
The  report  of  this  year  also  announces  it 
to  have  come  to  the  knowled^  of  the  so- 
ciety, that  i^ore  than  700  habitual  drunk- 
ards had  been  reformed  by  its  influence, 
and  that  50  distilleries  had  been  closed. 
A  decUne  in  the  sales  of  distilled  spirits  is 
represented  to  have  generally  taken  place, 
varying,  in  different  parts  reported,  from 
one  quarter  to  nine  tenths  of  the  whole 
amount;  and  400  dealers  in  them  were 
known  to  have  renounced  the  traffic  for 
reasons  of  conscience.  The  time  for  the 
annual  meeting  having  been  altered,  the 
next  report  was  presented  in  the  month 
of  May,  1831..  More  dian  2200  societies, 
embracing  170,000  members,  were  now 
in  correspondence  with  the  parent  society, 
and,  from  less  certain  data,  it  was  inferred 
that  the  whole  number  of  societies  exist- 
ing was  not  less  tlian  3000,  and  that  of 
their  membei-s  300,000.  More  than  1000 
distilleries  had  been  stopped — a  tenth 
part,  as  was  believed,  of  all  which  had  been 
m  operation.  Since  the  last  meeting,  150 
vessels  had  sailed  from  one  port,  that  of 
Boston,  without  any  provision  of  spirits. 
The  number  of  members  of  the  parent 
society  now  amounted  to  200,  dispersed 
throuffh  thirteen  states.  The  report  pre- 
sented in  May,  1832,  has  not  been  made 
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public  at  the  time  of  printing  this  notice. 
From  extracts  contained  in  the  Journal 
of  Humanity,  a  newspaper  published  un- 
der the  society's  direcuon  since  1829,  it 
appears  that,  from  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion accessible  to  its  government,  they 
gather  that  tliere  are  now  4000  auxiliary 
associations  in  the  U.  States,  numbering 
600,000  members  ;  *^  that  more  than  4000 
merchants  have  ceased  to  traffic  in  ardent 
spirits ;  and  that  more  than  4000  drunk- 
ards have  ceased  to  use  intoxicating 
drinks.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe," 
the  report  proceeds,  ^'that  more  than 
20,000  persons  are  now  sober,  who,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  temperance  reformation, 
would,  before  now,  have  been  sots ;  and 
that  20,000  families  are  now  in  ease  and 
comfort,  without  a  drunkard  in  them,  or 
one  who  is  becoming  a  drunkard,  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  in  poverty,  or 
cursed  with  a  drunken  inmate ;  and  that 
50,000  children  are  released  from  the 
blasting  influence  of  drunken  parents  ; 
and  100,000  more  from  that  parental  in- 
fluence which  tended  to  make  them 
drunkards."  «  More  than  1,000,000  of  per- 
sons in  the  U.  States,"  says  another  publi- 
cation of  the  society  of  this  year,  "  now 
abstain  flt>m  the  use  of  ardent  spirits." 
The  means  by  which  the  society  has  pro- 
duced these  results,  apart  from  the  contem- 
poraneous labors,  in  writing,  and  by  more 
personal  endeavors,  of  a  aceat  number  of 
mdividuals,  connected  and  not  connected 
with  it,  have  been  the  calling  of  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  the  diffusing  of  infor- 
mation upon  it,  by  the  circulation  of  tracts 
and  the  addresses  of  travelling  agents,  and 
then  collecting  such  as  have  been  influ- 
enced by  tlie  representations  made,  into 
auxiliary  associations,  embracing  a  lar^r 
ormore  limited  neighborhood,  thus  making 
such  individuals  distinctly  responsible  for 
personal,  and,  as  opportunity  should 
Jtermit,  more  public  cooperation  with 
Its  objects.  Such  associations  have  in- 
cluded females  and  children,  it  being 
thought  of  the  highest  importance  thus  to 
secure  tlie  influence  of  the  former  class, 
and  the  forming  habits  of  the  latter.  The 
basis  on  which  these  associations  have 
been  formed,  at  least  from  an  early  peri- 
od, has  been  that  of  an  engagement,  on 
the  part  of  each  member,  to  abstain  from 
the  use  of  distUled  spirits,  except  for  me- 
dicinal purposes,  and  to  forbear  to  pro- 
vide them  for  the  entertainment  of  friends 
or  the  supply  of  dependants.  The  prin- 
ciple of  tne  necessily  of  abstinence  from 
the  use  of  distilled  spirits,  in  order  to  the 
prevention  extensively  of  their  fiital  abuse 


— a  principle  to  which  the  researches  on 
the  subject  from  the  first  had  more  and 
more  directly  tended,  and  which  had«  for 
instance,  bc^n  distinctly  argued  in  the 
address  before  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Intemperance,  at 
their  meeting  in  the  spring  of  1826— was 
first,  as  far  as  appears,  n^e  the  matter 
of  an  article  of  mutual  agreement  by  an 
association  formed  at  Andover  in  Septem- 
ber of  that  year.  At  the  second  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  temperance  so- 
ciety  ja  1829,  a  resolution  was  adopted, 
declaring  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  pro- 
fessor of  relififion  to  exert  his  influence 
towards  abolishing  the  use  of  ardent  spir- 
its; and  the  form  of  a  constitution  for  aux- 
iliary societies,  appended  to  the  report  of 
that  year,  includes  provision  for  a  mutual 
pledge  similar  to  that  of  the  Andover  as- 
sociatioUb  The  efforts  of  the  society  have 
of  late  been  strenuously  directed  towards 
a  change  in  the  current  opinions  respect- 
ing the  moral  lawfulness  of  traflicking  in 
them  as  an  article  of  luxury  or  diet.  At 
the  annual  meeting,  in  New  York,  in 

1829,  and  again  at  Boston,  in  1831,  reso- 
lutions were  passed,  condemning  the 
trade  as  inconsistent  with  the  character 
of  a  Christian;  and  this  argument  is  un- 
derstood to  be  largely  maintained  in  the 
last  report,  hitherto  unpublished.  In  dif- 
ferent places  churches  have  also  assumed 
this  ground,  and  accordingly  reflise  to  ad- 
mit persons  engaged  in  the  trade  to  a  par- 
ticipation in  tlie  ordinances  of  religion. 
The  reformation,  of  which  the  example 
was  thus  set,  found  its  way,  in  good  time, 
to  Europe.    In  the  latter  part  of  1829  or 

1830,  the  first  temperance  society  in  tlie 
old  world  was  formed  at  New  Ross,  in 
Ireland,  and,  before  the  close  of  this  latter 
year,  there  were  societies  in  Ireland  anfi 
Scotland,  numbering  more  than  14,000 
members.  Applicaaons  were  also  made 
from  Switzerland  and  Sweden  for  the  so- 
ciety's publications,  with  a  \iew  to  make 
them  the  basis  of  similar  movements  in 
those  countries.  In  June,  1831,  a  general 
society  was  formed  in  London  under  the 
name  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Temper- 
ance Society.  Details  of  the  success  of 
these  undeitakmgs  have  not  yet  been  fur- 
nished. The  following  is  a  statement 
from  the  custom-house  returns  of  the 
amount  of  ardent  spirits  imported  into  the 
U.  States  in  the  respective  years  named. 
There  are  now  no  returns  to  govermnent 
of  the  amount  manu&ctured. 

Inl824, 5,285,047  ga]k>n& 

1825, 4,114,046       « 
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In  1836, 3,323,380  gaUons. 

1827, 3,465,302   «* 

1828, 4,445,692   " 

1829, 2,462,308   « 

1830, 1,095,400   « 

Tkmferatitiie  ;  a  definite  degree  of 
sensible  heat,  as  measured  by  the  ther- 
mometer. Thus  we  say  a  h%gh  Umpera^ 
turtj  and  a  low  temperature^  to  denote  a 
manifest  intensity  of  heat  or  cold.  Ac- 
cording to  Blot,  temperatures  are  the  dif- 
ferent energies  of  caloric  in  different  cir- 
cumstances. Different  parts  of  the  earth's 
surface  are  exposed,  as  is  well  known,  to 
different  degrees  cf  heat,  depending  upon 
the  latitude  and  local  circumstances.  In 
l^gypi  it  never  freezes,  and  in  some  parts 
of^Siberia  it  never  thaws.  In  the  former 
country,  the  average  state  of  the  ther- 
mometer is  about  72°.  The  following 
table  exhibits  a  general  view  of  the  vari- 
ation of  heat  resulting  from  difference  of 
latitude: — 

Latitude.  Places.  M.  Temp. 

8e°30'  .  .  .  Wadso,  Lapland   .  .  36° 
50  56  ...  St.  Petersburg  ....  40 

48  51    ...  Paris 54 

41  54  .  .  ,  Rome 61 

30  03  .  .  .  Cairo 73 

20  00  .  .  .  Ocean 79 

00  00  .  .  .  Ocean 81 

The  annual  variation  of  heat  is  inconsid- 
erable between  the  tropics,  and  becomes 
greater  and  greater  as  we  approach  the 
poles.  This  arises  from  the  combination 
of  two  causes,  namely,  the  greater  or  less 
direcmess  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  the  du- 
ration of  their  action,  or  the  length  of 
time  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  These  two 
causes  act  togetlier  in  the  same  place; 
that  is,  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  most  di- 
rect always  when  the  days  are  longest,  or 
at  the  solstice.  But  while  (the  season 
being  the  same)  the  rays  become  more 
and  more  oblique,  and  conseauentiv  more 
feeble  as  we  increase  our  latitude,  the 
days  become  loneer,  and  the  latter  very 
nearly  makes  up  for  the  deficiency  of  the 
former,  so  tliat  the  greatest  heat  in  all  lat- 
itudes is  nearly  the  same.  On  the  other 
iiand,  the  two  causes  of  cold  conspire. 
At  the  same  time  tliat  the  rays  of  the  sun 
fall  more  obliquely,  as  we  increase  our 
latitude,  the  days  become  shorter  and 
shorter  at  the  cold  season;  and  accord- 
ingly the  dififerent  parallels  are  exposed 
to  very  unequal  decrees  of  cold :  while 
tropical  regions  exhibit  a  variation  of  onl^ 
a  few  decrees,  the  highest  habitable  lad- 
mdes  uiMergo  a  change  amounting  to 


140^.  Both  heat  and  cold  continue  to  in- 
crease long  after  the  causes  producing 
diem  have  passed  their  maximum  state. 
Thus  the  greatest  cold  is  ordinarily  about 
the  last  of  January,  and  the  greatest  heat 
about  the  last  of  July.  The  sun  is  gen- 
erally considered  the  only  original  source 
of  heat  Its  rays  are  sent  to  the  earth 
just  as  the  rays  of  a  conmion  fire  are 
thrown  upon  a  body  placed  before  it; 
and,  after  oeing  heated  to  a  certain  point, 
the  quantity  lost  by  radiation  equals  the 
quantity  received,  and  the  mean  tempera- 
ture remains  the  same,  subject  only  to 
certain  fluctuations  depending  upon  the 
season  and  other  temporary  and  local 
causes.  According  to  this  view  oj^the 
subject,  the  heat  that  belongs  to  the  mte- 
rior  of  the  earth  has  found  its  way  there 
from  the  surface,  and  is  derived  from  the 
same  general  source,  the  sun;  and  in 
support  of  this  position  is  urged  tlie  well- 
known  fact,  that,  below  eighty  or  one 
hundred  feet,  the  constant  temperature, 
with  only  a  few  exceptions,  is  found  to  be 
the  mean  of  that  at  the  surface  in  all  parts 
of  the  earth.  But  how  are  we  to  explain 
the  remarkable  cases  in  which  the  heat 
has  been  found  to  increase,  instead  of 
decreasing,  as  we  descend.^  We  are 
told  that  in  the  instance  of  mines,  so 
often  quoted  to  prove  an  independent 
central  fire,  the  extraordinary  heat,  ap- 
parently increasing  as  we  descend,  may 
be  satis&ctorily  accoimted  for  in  a  simpler 
way :— 1.  It  may  be  partly  received  fi-om  the 

rrsons  employed  in  working  the  mines. 
The  lights  that  are  required  in  these 
dark  regions  afford  another  source  of 
heat.  3.  But  the  chief  cause  is  suppos- 
ed to  be  the  condensation  of  die  air, 
which  is  well  known  to  produce  a  high 
degi-ee  of  heat.  The  condensation,  more- 
over, becoming  greater  and  greater  ac- 
cording to  the  depth,  the  heat  ought,  on 
this  account,  to  uicrease  as  we  descend ; 
and  as  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air  from 
above  is  required  to  maintain  tiie  lights, 
as  well  as  for  the  purposes  of  respiraUon, 
at  the  rate  of  about  a  gallon  a  minute  for 
each  common-sized  light  and  for  each 
workman,  it  is  not  surprising  tlmt  the 
temperature  of  deep  mines  should  lie 
found  to  exceed  that  of  the  surface  in  tho 
same  latitude.  This  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  seems  to  derive  confirmation 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  high  ten4- 
perature  observed  is  said  to  belong  only 
to  those  mines  that  are  actually  woriced, 
and  that  it  ceases  when  they  are  aban- 
doned.* If  we  except  these  cases,  and 
*  See  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  ciii,  p.  50,  &c. 
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that  of  volcanoes  and  hot  springs,  the 
temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  earth 
seems  to  be  the  mean  of  that  at  the  sur- 
face ;  and  hence  it  is  inferred  that  it  is  de- 
rived from  the  same  source.  The  diur- 
nal variation  of  heat,  so  considerable  at 
the  surfiice,  is  not  to  be  perceived  at  the 
depth  of  a  few  feet,  although  here  there 
is  a  gradual  change  that  becomes  sensible 
at  intervals  of  a  month.  At  the  depth  of 
diirty  or  forty  feet,  the  fluctuation  is  sdll 
less,  and  takes  place  more  slowly.  Yet 
at  this  distance  from  the  surface  there  is 
a  small  annual  variation ;  and  the  time  of 
midsummer,  or  greatest  heat,  is  ordinarily 
about  the  last  of  October,  and  that  of 
midwinter,  or  greatest  cold,  is  about  the 
last  of  April.  These  times,  however,  are 
liable  to  vary  a  month  or  more,  accord- 
ing as  the  power  of  the  earth  to  conduct 
heat  is  increased  by  unusual  moisture  or 
diminished  by  diynefis.  But  at  the  depth 
of  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet,  the  most  sen- 
sible thermometer  will  hardly  exhibit  any 
change  throughout  the  year.  So,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  ascend  above  the  earth's 
surface,  we  approach  more  and  more  to  a 
region  of  umfonn  temperature,  but  of  a 
temperature  much  below  the  former. 
The  tops  of  very  high  mountains  are 
well  known  to  be  covered  with  perpetual 
snow,  even  in  the  tropical  climates.  The 
same,  or  rather  a  still  greater  degree  of 
cold,  is  ibund  to  prevail  at  the  same 
heignt,  when  we  make  the  ascent  by 
means  of  a  balloop.  The  tops  of  high 
mountains  are  coid,  therefore,  because 
ihey  are  in  a  cold  region,  and  constantly 
swept  by  currents  of  cold  air.  But  what 
makes  the  air  cold  at  this  height  ?  It  is 
comparatively  cold,  pardy  because  it  is 
removed  far  from  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
where  the  heat  is  developed,  but  princi- 
pally because  it  is  rarefiecl,  and  the  heat  it 
contains  is  diffused  over  a  larger  space. 
Take  a  portion  of  air  near  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  at  the  temperature  of  79° 
of  Fahrenheit,  for  instance,  and  remove  it 
to  the  height  of  about  two  and  a  half  miles, 
and  it  will  expand,  on  account  of  the  di- 
minished pressure,  to  double  the  bulk,  and 
the  temperature  will  be  reduced  about 
50°.  It  will  accordingly  be  below  the 
freezing  point  of  water.  This  height  va- 
ries in  different  latitudes  and  at  different 
seasons.  It  increases  as  we  approach 
the  equator,  and  diminishes  as  we  go 
towards  the  poles.  It  is  higher  also,  at 
any  given  place,  in  summer  than  in  win- 
ter. It  is,  moreover,  higher  when  the 
surface  of  the  ground  below  is  elevated 
like  the  table  land  of  Mexico.  At  a  mean 


the  cold  increases  at  the  rate  of  about  1^ 
for  every  300  feet  of  elevation.  In  addi- 
tion to  tne  above,  it  ought  to  be  mention- 
ed that  the  tops  of  mountains  part  with 
the  heat  they  receive  from  the  sun  more 
readily  on  account  of  the  radiation  taking 
place  more  freely  in  a  rarer  medium,  and 
where  there  are  few  objects  to  send  the 
rays  back  again.  The  question  has  been 
much  discussed,  whether  the  winters  in 
the  temperate  latitudes  have  become 
milder  or  not  There  is  abundant  evi- 
dence, it  seems  to  us,  in  &vor  of  the  al- 
leged change:  Rivers  which  used  to  be 
frozen  over  so  as  to  support  armies,  and 
which  were  expected  to  be  covered  in 
the  winter  season  with  a  natural  bridge 
of  ice,  as  a  common  occurrence,  now 
very  rarely  afford  such  facilities  to  travel- 
lers. The  directions  for  making  hay  and 
Stabling  cattle,  lefl  us  by  the  Roman  win- 
ters on  husbandry,  are  of  little  use  in 
modem  Italy,  where,  for  the  most  part, 
there  is  no  suspension  of  vegetation,  tind 
where  the  cattle  graze  in  the  fields  all 
winter.  The  associations  with  the  fire- 
side, annually  reforred  to  as  familiar  to 
every  one,  can  be  little  understood  now  in 
a  country  where  there  is  ordinarily  no 
provision  for  warming  the  houses,  and  no 
occasion  for  artificial  neat  as  a  means  of 
comfort  The  ancient  cukom  of  sus- 
pending warlike  operations  during  the 
season  of  winter,  even  in  the  more  south- 
em  parts  of  Europe,  has  been  little  known 
in  campaigns  of  recent  date ;  not  because 
the  soldier  of  our  times  is  inured  to  great- 
er hardships,  but  because  there  is  lime  or 
no  suffering  from  this  cause.  In  the 
northem  parts  of  our  own  country,  also, 
the  lapse  of  two  centuries  has  produced 
a  sensible  melioration.  When  New  Eng- 
land was  first  settled,  the  winter  set  m 
regularly  at  a  particular  time,  continued 
ab^ut  three  months  without  interruption, 
and  broke  up  regularly,  in  the  manner  it 
now  does  in  some  parts  of  Canada  and 
Russia.  The  quantity  of  snow  is  evi- 
dently diminished,  tlie  cold  season  is  more 
fluctuating,  and  the  transition  fi-om  au- 
mmn  to  winter,  and  from  winter  to  spring, 
less  sudden  and  complete.  The  period 
of  sleighing  is  so  much  reduced  and  so 
precarious  as  to  be  of  little  importance 
compared  with  what  it  was.  Tne  Hud- 
son is  now  open  about  a  month  later  than 
it  used  to  be.  We  are  not,  however,  to 
conclude  that  so  great  a  melioration  has 
taken  place  as  migl^t  at  first  be  inferred 
from  this  &ct  Tne  change,  whatever  it 
be,  seems  to  belong  to  the  autumn  and 
early  part  of  winter.    The  spring,  we  are 
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jndmed  to  believe,  is  even  more  cold  and 
backward  than  it  used  to  be.  The  sup- 
posed mitigation  of  winter  has  usually 
been  ascribed  to  the  extirpation  of  foi-ests, 
and  the  consequent  exposure  of  the 
ground  to  the  more  direct  and  full  influ- 
ence of  the  solar  rays ;  and  diere  can  be 
little  doubt  that  a  country  does  actually 
become  warmer  by  being  cleared  and 
cultivated.  The  favorable  change  expe- 
rienced in  the  New  England  and  the  Mid- 
dle States  may,  it  is  thought,  be  referred 
tt>  this  circmnstance.  But  the  alter- 
ation that  IB  observed  in  the  similar 
latitudes  of  Europe  can  hardly  be  ac- 
counted for  in  this  way.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  Italy  is  more  clear  of 
woods,  or  better  cultivated,  now  than  it 
was  in  the  Au^stan  age.  No  port  of  tlie 
world,  it  is  believed,  has  been  cultivated 
longer  or  better  than  some  parts  of  Chi- 
na ;  and  yet  that  country  is  expose<l  to  a 
degree  of  cold  much  greater  tnan  is  ex- 
perienced in  the  corresponding  latitudes 
of  Europe.  The  science  of  astronomy 
mokes  us  acquainted  with  phenomena 
that  have  a  bearing  upon  this  subiect 
The  figure  of  the  earth's  orbit  round  the 
sun  is  such  that  we  are  sometimes  nearer 
to  this  great  source  of  heat  by  3,000,000 
of  mUes,  or  one  thirtieth  of  the  whole  dis- 
tance, than  at  others.  Now  it  so  happens 
that  we  have  been  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  sun,  every  winter,  for  sev- 
eral thousand  years.  We  now  actually 
reach  the  point  of  nearest  approach  about 
the  fiist  or  January,  and  depart  farthest 
from  the  sun  about  the  first  of  July. 
Whatever  benefit,  therefore,  is  derived 
from  a  diminution  of  the  sun's  distance, 
goes  to  diminish  the  severity  of  winter ; 
and  this  cause  has  been  0{)crating  for  a 
long  period,  and  with  a  power  gradually 
but  slowly  increasing.  It  hos,  at  len/^h, 
arrived  at  its  maximum,  and  is  beginning 
to  decline.  In  a  little  more  than  ten 
thousand  years,  this  state  of  things  will  be 
reversed,  and  the  earth  will  be  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  the  sun  in  the  mid- 
dle of  winter,  and  at  the  least  distance  in 
the  middle  of  summer.  We  are  speak- 
ing, it  will  be  obsen'ed,  with  relerence  to 
tlie  northern  hemisphere  of  the  earth. 
The  condition  alluded  to,  to  take  place 
nfter  the  lapse  of  ten  thousand  years,  is 
Qircady^lfilled  with  regard  to  the  soiith- 
iTn  f  tortious  of  our  globe,  since  their  winter 
happens  at  the  time  of  our  summer.  Ifow 
fir  the  excessive  cold  which  is  known  to 
j)rovail  about  cape  Horn  and  otlier  high 
southern  latitudes  may  be  imputed  to  this, 
we  are  not  able  to  say.   There  is  no  doubt 
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that  the  ice  has  accumulated  to  a  much 
greater  degree  and  extended  much  fardier 
about  the  south  pole  than  about  the  north. 
Commodore  Byron,  who  was  on  the  coast 
of  Patagonia  Dec.  15,  answering  to  the 
middle  of  June  with  us,  compares  the 
climate  to  that  of  the  middle  of  winter  in 
England.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  landed  at 
Terra  del  Fuego,  in  lat  50°,  Jan.  1 7,  about 
the  middle  of  summer  in  that  hemisphere; 
and  he  relates  that  two  of  his  attendants 
died  in  one  night  from  the  cold,  and  the 
whole  party  was  in  great  danger  of  per- 
ishing. This  was  in  a  lower  ktitude  by 
neai'ly  2^  than  that  of  London.  Captain 
Cook,  in  his  voyage  towards  the  south 
pole,  expressed  his  surprise  that  an  island 
of  no  greater  extent  than  seventy  leagues 
in  circumference,  between  the  latitudes 
of  54°  and  55°,  and  situated  like  the 
northern  parts  of  Ireland,  should,  in  the 
very  height  of  summer,  be  covered  many 
fathoms  deep  with  frozen  snow.  The 
study  of  the  stars  has  made  us  acquainted 
with  another  fact  connected  with  the  va- 
riable temperature  of  w^inler.  The  ob- 
lique position  of  the  earth's  axis  with  re- 
spect to  the  path  round  the  sun,  or  what  is 
technically  called  the  obliquity  of  the  eclip- 
iicy  is  the  well  known  cause  of  the  sea- 
sons. Now  this  very  obliquity,  whi<;h 
makes  the  difference  ns  to  temperature  be- 
tween summer  and  winter,  has  been  grow- 
ing less  and  less  for  the  last  2000  years,  and 
has  actually  diminished  about  one  eightieth 
port,  and  must  have  been  attended  with  a 
corresponding  reduction  of  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold.  It  still  remains  for  us 
to  inquire  how  it  happens  that  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold  in  the  U.  States 
are  so  much  more  intense  than  they  are 
in  Europe  under  the  same  parallels.  The 
thermometer,  in  New  England,  fidls  to 
zero  about  as  oflen  as  it  falls  to  the  freez- 
ing point  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  extreme  heat 
of  summer  also  is  greater  by  8°  or  10°. 
This  remarkable  difference  m  the  two 
counti'ies,  as  to  climate,  evidently  arises 
from  their  being  situated  on  different  sides 
of  the  ocean,  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  prevalence  of  westerly  winds.  With 
us,  a  west  wind  is  a  land  wind,  and  conse- 
quently a  cold  wind  in  winter  and  a  warm 
wind  in  summer.  The  reverse  happens 
on  the  opposite  shore  of  tlie  Atlantic. 
There,  the  same  westerly  cun-ent  of  air, 
coming  from  the  water,  is  a  mild  wind  in 
winter,  and  a  cool,  refreshing  breeze  in 
summer.  The  ocesn  is  not  subiect  to  so 
great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  as  the 
same  extent  of  continent     When  the 
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BUii'ii  mys  fall  upon  the  solid  land,  they 

Cenetrate  to  only  a  small  depth,  and  the 
eat  is  much  more  accumulated  at  the 
surface.  So,  also,  during  our  lone,  cold 
nights,  this  thin  sUratum  of  heated  earth 
is  more  rapidly  cooled  down  than  the  im- 
mense mass  of  the  ocean  through  which 
the  heat  is  diffused  to  a  fiu*  greater  depth. 
At  a  sufficient  distance  mm  land,  the 
temperature  of  the  sea,  in  the  temperate 
latitudes,  is  seldom  below  45°  or  above  70^ ; 
that  is,  the  ocean  is  exposed  to  an  annual 
change  of  only  25^  or  30°,  while  the  con- 
tinent, in  the  same  latitude,  is  subject  to  a 
variation  of  IJ^  or  more.  We  are  con- 
firmed in  the  cause  here  assigned  for  the 
excessive  severity  of  our  climate,  by  find- 
ing that  the  parts  of  China,  situated  like 
the  Atlantic  states,  have  a  similar  climate ; 
and  that  the  western  coast  of  this  conti- 
nent, without  the  benefit  of  much  cultiva- 
tion, enjoys  the  same  mild  temperature 
that  belongs  to  places  similarly  situated  in 
the  western  parts  of  Europe.  The  prin- 
cinal  causes  of  the  unfavorable  character 
or  our  climate  seem,  therefore,  to  be  of  a 
permanent  nature;  and,  although  it  is 
somewhat  meliorated,  and  may,  m  time 
to  come,  be  still  more  so,  yet  we  are 
probably  never  destined  to  enjoy,  in  New 
iSn^land,  the  fine  seasons  and  delicious 
fruits  of  the  corresponding  latitudes  of 
Europe. — For  more  information  on  the 
natural  history  of  the  weather,  see  the 
Ameriam  Almanac  for  1832,  from  which 
this  article  is  taken. 

Tehpesta,  or  Cavalier  Tempesta, 
the  surname  of  Peter  Molyn  (called  also 
Petnis  Mulier  or  de  Mulieribus),  a  cele- 
brated Dutch  painter  of  marine  pieces,  was 
bom  at  Harlem,  in  1637,  and  acquired  great 
celebrity  at  Rome.  His  delineations  of 
storms  at  sea  are  forcible  and  true,  and 
have  been  much  more  admired  than  his 
landscapes.  Little  is  known  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life.  He  died  in  prison 
at  Milan,  in  1701,  where  he  was  confined 
on  suspicion  of  having  murdered  his 
wife.  He  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Aniomo  TempestOf  a  Florentine  painter 
and  engraver,  bom  1556,  and  died  1630, 
whose  best  productions  are  battle-pieces 
and  hunts. 

Templars  ;  a  celebrated  order  of 
knights,  which,  like  the  order  of  St  John 
and  the  Teutonic  order,  had  its  origin  in 
the  crusades.  Hu^h  do  Pajens,  G<^frey 
de  St  Uldemar,  and  seven  other  knights, 
established  it  in  1119,  for  the  protection 
of  the  pilffrims  on  the  roads  in  Pal- 
estine. Subsequently,  its  object  became 
the  defence  of  the  Christian  fiiith,  and  of 


the  holy  sepulchre  against  the  Saraoens 
The  knights  took  the  vows  of  chastity,  of 
obedience,  and  of  poverty,  like  regular 
canons,  and  lived  at  first  on  the  charity 
of  the  Christian  lords  in  Palestine.  King 
Baldwin  II  of  Jerusalem  gave  them  an 
abode  in  this  city,  on  the  east  of  the  site 
of  the  Jewish  temple ;  hence  they  receiv- 
ed the  name  of  TtmplarM,  Pope  Hono- 
rius  II  confirmed  the  order,  in  1127,  at 
the  council  of  Troyes,  and  imposed  on 
them  rules  drawn  firom  those  of  toe  Bene- 
dictine monks,  to  which  were  added  the 
precepts  of  St.  Bernard  de  Clairvaux, 
who  warmly  recommended  this  order* 
The  fame  of  their  exploits  procured 
them  not  only  numerous  members,  but 
also  rich  donations  in  houset^,  lands  and 
money.  The  different  classes  of  this 
order  were,  knights,  souires,  and  servi- 
tors, to  which  were  added,  in  1172,  some 
spiritual  members,  who  officiated  as 
priests,  chaplains,  and  clerks.  All  wore 
a  badge  of  the  order — a  girdle  of  linen 
thread,  to  denote  their  vows  of  chastity  ; 
the  clerical  members  had  white,  the  ser- 
vitors gray  or  black  gowns ;  the  knights 
wore,  besides  their  armor,  simple  white 
cloaks,  adorned  with  octangular  blood- 
red  crosses,  to  signify  that  they  were  to 
shed  their  blood  in  the  service  of  the 
church.  From  the  class  of  the  knights, 
who  were  required  to  be  of  approved  no- 
bility, and  who  were  the  actual  lords  of 
the  possessions  of  the  order,  the  officers 
were  chosen  by  the  assembled  chapters, 
viz.  marshab  and  bannerets,  as  leaders  in 
war;  drapiers,  as  inspectors  over  their 
wardrobe;  priors,  as  superiors  of  single 
preceptories  or  priories;  abbots,  com- 
manders, and  grand  priors,  as  rulers  over 
provinces  (similar  to  the  provincials  of 
the  monastic  order);  and  the  grand 
master,  as  chief  of  the  whole  order.  The 
latter  had  the  rank  of  a  prince,  and  con- 
sidered himself  equal  to  the  sovereigns 
of  Euro|)e ;  since  tl\e  order,  like  the 
Jesuits  in  later  times,  by  virtue  of  the 
papal  charters,  acknowledged  the  pope 
alone  as  its  protector,  being  independent 
of  any  other  ecclesiastical  or  secular  ju- 
risdiction, and  free  even  from  the  efTects 
of  interdicts,  governing  itself,  and  admin- 
istering its  estates  according  to  its  own 
pleasure,  the  occupants  and  vassals  of 
which  had  to  pay  them  tithes.  Uniting 
the  privileges  of  a  religious  order  lyith 
great  military  power,  and  always  pre- 
pared for  service  by  sea  and  land,  it  could 
use  its  possessions  to  more  advantage  than 
other  corporations,  and  also  make  con- 
quests on  its  own  account ;  in  addition  to 
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which  it  received  rich  doDations  and  be- 
queate  fiom  the  supeiBtitioD  of  the  age. 
The  principal  part  of  the  posseasions  of 
the  order  were  in  FVance :  most  of  the 
knights  were  also  French,  and  the  grand 
maater  was  uauaUy  of  that  nation.    In 
1244,  the  order  poeaeaaed  9000  considera- 
ble  baihwicka,   conunanderies,    priories 
and  preceptories,  independent  of  the  ju- 
riadiction  of  the  aovereigns  of  the  coun- 
tries in  which  they  were  situated.     Its 
members  were  devoted  to  the  order  with 
body  and  aoul,  and  their  entrance  into  it 
severed  all  their  other  ties.    No  one  had 
any  private  property.  The  order  support- 
ed alL    The  arrogance  objected  to  diem 
by  bishops  and  princes  is  easily  account- 
ed for  by  their  power  and  wealth,  as  is 
also  the  luxury  in  which  they  eventually 
indulfred.      The    crusaders   complained 
that  the  order  allowed  its  worldly  inter- 
ests to  prevent  it  from  affording  a  cordial 
support  to  the  holy  vvara ;  and  the  empe- 
ror Fredoric  II  accused  them  of  treason, 
of  fiivoring  the  Saracens,  and  of  friendly 
connexions  with  these  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity.   Thouf^h  accounts  differ  on  this 
point,  it  is  certain  that,  durinz  the  gradu- 
al decline  of  the  Christian  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem,  the  Templars  endeavored  to 
aecare  thdr  own  possessions  in  that  coun- 
try by  means  or  treades  with  the  Sara- 
cena    Nevertheless,  they  were  obliged, 
in  1291,  vrith  the  last  defenders  of  that 
kingdom,  to  leave  the  Holy  Land  entire- 
ly ;  and  they  transferred  their  chief  seat, 
which  had  been    in   Jerusalem,  to  the 
island  of  Cyprus.    There  the  grand  mas- 
ter resided,  with  a  select  body  of  officers, 
knights   and   brethren,   who    exercised 
themselves  in  warfare  by  sea  against  the 
Saracens.     James  Bernard   Molay,   of 
Burgundy,  the  last  successor  of  the  first 
grand  master,  Hugh,  endeavored  in  vain 
to  reform  the  degenerate  spirit  of  the 
order.    Most  of  the  knights  cared  more 
for  their  worldly  possessions  than  for  the 
holy   sepulchre.      The    aspirations    of 
many  of  them  for  political  influence,  par- 
ticularly in  France;  the  mystery  which 
hung  over  the  internal  administration  of 
the  order,  and  which  linked  together  the 
initiated;  but  especially  its   power  and 
weahb,--drew  upon  it  the  suspicions  and 
the  jealousy  of  princes.    Rumors  were 
spread  respecting  ambitious  plans  for  the 
overthrow  of  all  the  thrones  of  Europe, 
and  for  the  establishment  of  a  republic 
of  the  nobilit^r ;  also  respecting  opmions 
at  variance  vrith  the  Catholic  raith  being 
fostered  in  the  bosom  of  the  order.    In 
the  quarrels  between  Philip  the  Fair  and 


pope  Boniface  VIII,  the  order  took  part 
against  the  kiu^.  In  consequence  of  this, 
Clement  V,  Philip's  friend,  under  the  pre- 
text of  consultations  for  a  new  crurade, 
and  for  a  union  of  the  knights  Templan 
vrith  the  knights  of  St  Jolm,  summoned. 
Id  1306,  the  grand  master  Molav,  vrith 
sixty  knights,  to  France.  After  their  ar- 
rival, these  and  all  the  other  knights 
present  were  suddenly  arrested,  Oct.  13, 
1307,  bv  the  king's  soldiers.  Philip  seized 
upon  the  estates  of  the  order,  removed 
his  court  into  the  temple  (the  residence 
of  the  grand  master  in  Paris),  and  order- 
ed the  trial  of  the  knights  to  be  com- 
menced without  delay,  by  his  confessor, 
William  of  Paris,  inquisitor,  and  arch- 
bishop of  Sens.  He  endeavored  to  justi- 
fy this  arbitrary  procedure  by  the  horri- 
ble crimes  and  herenes  of  which  the 
order  had  been  accused.  Historical  rec- 
ords rcOTesent  the  accusera  as  some  ex- 
pelled Templars,  who  calumniated  the  or- 
der at  the  instigation  of  its  enemies.  The 
charge  of  apostasy  firom  the  Catholic 
foith  could  not  be  substantiated.  The 
other  allegations,  such  as  that  they  wor- 
shipped the  devil,  practised  sorcery,  adored 
an  idol  called  Baphomdy  contemned  the 
aacrament,  neglected  confession,  and  prac- 
tised unnatural  vices,  were,  according  to 
the  general  opinion  of  historians  down  to 
the  present  day,  malicious  misrepresenta- 
tions or  absurd  calumnies.  A  ffold  box 
of  relics,  which  the  Templara  used  to  kiss, 
according  to  the  custom  of  Catholics,  was 
what  gave  origin  to  the  story  of  the  Bapho- 
met;  and  because,  in  an  ace  previous 
to  the  general  reception  of  Uie  doctrine 
of  transub8tantiation,they  practised  the  an- 
cient manner  of  celebrating  the  mass 
(viz.  vrithout  the  elevation  of  the  host))  this 
was  called  contempt  of  the  sacrament : 
their  confessing  exclusively  to  their  own 
clerical  membera  was  the  ground  of  the 
charge,  that  they  received  absolution  from 
their  temporal  superiors ;  and  the  friend- 
ship by  which  they  were  united,  gave 
rise  to  the  imputation  of  unnatural  prac- 
tices. In  those  times  of  general  persecu- 
tion against  heretics,  every  one,  whose 
ruin  was  resolved  upon,  and  who  could 
not  be  attacked  in  any  other  way,  was 
accused  of  heresy.  Accordingly,  Philip 
being  determmed,  before  any  inquisition 
had  taken  place,  to  destroy  the  order,  for 
whose  wealth  he  thirsted,  the  inquisitora 
employed,  who  were  entirely  devoted  to 
him,  and,  for  the  greater  part,  Domini- 
cans, enemies  of  the  order,  used  this 
means  to  excite  the  public  opinion  ajgainsi 
them.    By  means  of  the  most  horrid  tor- 
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tures,  confesBioiiB  of  crimes '  which  had 
never  been  committed  were  extorted 
from  the  prisoners.  Ctvercome  by  long 
captivity  and  torment,  man^  Templars 
confessed  whatever  their  inquisitors  wish- 
ed, since  a  persevering  <jenial  of  the 
crimes  with  which  they  were  charsed 
was  punished  with  death.  Clement  V  at 
first  opposed  this  arbitrary  treatment  of 
an  order  which  was  amenable  only^  to  the 
church;  but  Philip  soon  prevailed  on 
him  to  join  in  its  suppression.  Two  car- 
dinals were  sent  to  take  part  in  the  exam- 
inations at  Paris,  and  other  clergymen 
were  united  to  the  courts  of  inquisition  in 
the  provinces,  in  order  to  impart  a  more 
legal  appearance  to  the  procedure. 
Thouffh  little  was,  in  fact,  proved  agamst 
the  Templars,  the  archbishop  of  Sens 
dared,  in  1310,  to  bum  alive  fifty-four 
knights,  who  had  denied  every  crime  of 
which  they  were  accused.  In  other  dio- 
ceses of  France,  these  victims  of  tyranny 
and  avarice  were  treated  in  a  similar  way. 
The  other  princes  of  Europe  were  also 
exhorted  by  the  pope  to  persecute  the 
Templars.  Charles  of  Sicily  and  Pro- 
vence imitated  the  example  of  Philip,  and 
shared  the  booty  with  the  pope.  In  Eng- 
land, Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
the  Templars  were  arrested,  but  almost 
universally  acquitted.  The  inquisitions 
at  Salamanca  and  at  Mentz  (1310)  also  re- 
sulted in  the  iustification  of  the  order. 
Nevertheless,  tne  pope,  at  the  council  of 
Vienne,  in  Dauphmy,  solemnly  abolished 
the  order  by  a  bull  of  March  2,  1312,  not 
in  the  legal  way,  but  by  papal  authority 
{per  provisumis  poHus^  guam  condemna- 
tumia  viamy  The  members  of  the  order, 
according  to  this  bull,  were  to  be  punish- 
ed with  mildness,  when  they  confessed 
the  crimes  imputed  to  them;  but  those 
who  persevered  in  denying  them  were  to 
be  condemned  to  death.  Among  the 
latter  were  the  grand  master  Molay,  and 
Guide,  the  grand  prior  of  Normandy, 
who  were  burnt  alive  at  Paris,  March  13, 
1314,  after  they  had  cited,  according  to 
tradition,  Philip  and  Clement  to  appear 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  God  within 
a  year.  The  pope,  in  fact,  died  April  19 
in  the  same  year,  and  the  king  Novem- 
ber 29.  The  estates  of  the  order  were 
conferred,  by  the  council  of  Vienne,  upon 
the  knights  of  St  John,  and  its  treasures 
in  money  and  precious  stones  were  as- 
signed for  a  new  crusade.  But  in  France 
the  greatest  part  fell  to  the  crown,  and 
the  pope  kept  considerable  sums  for  him- 
self. In  Spain  and  Portugal,  some  new 
military  orders  were  fouj^ed,  and  en- 


dowed with  the  estates  of  the  Temphm 
In  other  countries,  the  knights  of  St. 
John  acquired  the  rich  inheritance  of 
their  rivals.  The  Templars  maintained 
themselves  longest  in  Germany,  where 
they  were  treated  with  justice  and  mild- 
ness. At  St6rlitz,  some  were  found  as 
late  as  1319.  The  members  who  were 
discharged  from  their  vows,  entered  the 
order  of  St  John.  The  original  docu- 
ments of  the  process  against  the  Templars 
in  France,  published  'm  1792  by  Molden- 
hawer,  prove  the  infamous  and  arintrary 
conduct  of  the  French  courts  in  this 
case.  Von  Hammer,  in  the  fSmdgmhen 
des  Orientay  Myaterwm  Baphomtti  rtnda- 
tunij  has  lately  revived  the  accusation  of 
apostaey,  idolatry,  and  unnatural  vices, 
against  the  kni^ts  Templars,  represent- 
ing them  as  Gnostics  and  Ophites ;  but 
Ravnouard  (Jovamal  du  Scmims,  March, 
18i9)  has  shown  how  unfounded  is  this 
accusation,  and  has  proved  that  by  Baph- 
omet  (q.  v.)  nothing  but  Mohammed  is 
to  be  understood.  Compare  also  Ray- 
nouard's  Monum,  histor,  reiatifs  h  la  Can- 
demruOion  dea  Chtvaliara  du  TVnusle 
(Paris,  1813).  Silvestre  de  Sacy  has 
proved  likewise  (Magaz.  enofdop^  1806, 
volume  vi.),that  Baphomet  si^ines  noth- 
ing Uit  Mohammed.  Accordmg  to  Willi. 
Feid.  Wilcke's  GtaddMe  dea  Taipei' 
henmcrdena  aua  den  Qtieflen — ^Historr  of 
the  Order  of  the  Tenmlars,  drawn  nom 
the  Sources  (Leipsic,  1826,  seq.,  2  vols.)— 
the  spirit  of  the  order  had  degenerated 
into  a  Mohanmiedan  Gnosticism,  which 
led  to  its  ruin.  Wilcke  asserts  the  guilt 
of  the  order.  It  continued  in  Porm^ 
under  the  name  of  the  order  qf  Ckrui, 
In  Paris  arose  the  society  of  the  New 
Templajs.  Bishop  Miinter  has  puUiahed 
the  statutes  of  the  order  from  a  manu- 
script in  old  French. 

Temple  (Latin,  templum),  in  architec- 
ture ;  an  edifice  destined  for  the  perform- 
ance of  public  worship.  Various  ety- 
mologies have  been  suggested  for  the 
Latin  wbrd  templvmu  Some  derive  it 
from  tlie  Greek  r<^cvo(,  the  meaning  of 
which  was  a  sacred  enclosure  or  temple 
(from  rr/ivw,  I  cut  ofi^  or  separate),  a  temple 
being  a  place  abstracted  and  set  apart  from 
other  uses;  others  from  the  okl  Latin 
verb  templari  (to  contemplate).  The  an- 
cient augurs  undoubtedly  applied  the 
name  Umpla  to  those  parts  of  the  heavens 
which  were  marked  out  for  observation 
of  the  flights  of  birds.  Temples  were, 
originally,  all  open;  and  hence, indeed, 
most  likely,  came  their  name.  These 
structures  are  among  the  roost  ancient 
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inoDuiDeDtB.  The¥  were  the  fimtbuih,  and 
the  most  notioeabie  of  public  edifices.  As 
soon  as  a  nation  bad  acquired  any  degree 
of  civilizatioD,  they  consecrated  particular 
spots  to  the  worship  of  their  deities.  In 
the  earliest  instances,  thev  contented  them- 
eehres  with  erectin|^  attars  of  earth  or 
ashes  in  the  open  air,  and  sometimes  re- 
sorted, for  the  purposes  of  worship,  to  the 
depths  of  solitary  woods.  At  length  they 
acquired  the  practice  of  building  cells  or 
chapeis,  withm  the  enclosure  of  which 
they  placed  the  images  of  their  divinities^ 
and  assembled  tc  oner  up  their  supplica- 
tions, thanksgivings  and  sacrifices.  These 
were  chiefiy  formed  like  their  own  dwell- 
ings. The  Troglodites  adored  their  gods 
in  grottoes ;  the  people  who  lived  in  cab- 
ins erected  temples  like  cabins  in  shape. 
Clemens  Alezandrinus  and  Eusebius  re- 
fethe  origin  of  temples  to  sepulchres; 
and  this  notion  has  been  latterly  illus- 
trated and  confirmed,  from  a  variety  of 
testimonies,  by  Mr.  Fanner,  in  his  Treatise 
on  the  Worship  of  Human  Spirits,  p.  373, 
&C.  Herodotus  and  Strabo  contend  that 
the  I^ptians  were  the  first  who  erected 
temples  to  the  gods;  and  the  one  first 
erected  in  Greece  is  attributed,  by  Apol- 
lonins,  to  Deucalion,  [^^rgarund,  lib.  iii.) 
The  temple  of  Castor  was  built  upon  the 
tomb  of  that  hero.  At  the  time  when 
the  Greeks  surpassed  all  other  people  in 
the  arts  introduced  among  them  from 
Phoenicia,  Syria  and  Egypt,  they  devoted 
much  time,  care  and  expense  to  the  build- 
ing of  temples.  No  country  has  sur- 
passed, or  perhaps  equalled  them,  in  this 
respect:  the  Romans  alone  successfuUv 
rivalled  them,  and  they  took  the  Greek 
structures  for  models.  In  every  city  of 
Greece,  as  well  as  in  its  environs,  and  in 
the  open  country,  was  a  considerable 
number  of  sacred  temples.  The  ruins  of 
this  description,  now  existing,  greatly  ex- 
ceed those  of  any  other  kind  of  building, 
owing  to  the  fiict  that  the  best  materials 
and  Uie  utmost  attention  were  uniformly 
employed  upon  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
temples,  llie  particular  divinity  who 
was  held  to  preside  in  chief  over  each 
several  town,  nad  always  the  most  elegant 
and  costly  temple  therein  especially  dedi- 
cated to  him  or  her.  The  temples  con- 
structed in  the  provinces  chiefly  apper- 
tained to  the  gods  of  the  countxy,  or  to 
those  common  to  the  several  communi- 
ties. In  the  inunediate  vicinity  of  these 
edifices,  the  people  held,  at  fixed  seasons, 
assemblies  for  the  purpose  of  sacrificing 
to  the  gods;  they  also  celebrated  theu- 
lestivals  on  the  same  spot,  and  deliberated 
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respecting  the  affitirs  of  the  entire  nation. 
The  most  ancient  Grecian  temples  were 
not  of  great  extent ;  some  of  ttiem  were 
very  snudl.  The  cdla  was  barelv  large 
enough  to  contain  the  statue  of  the  pre- 
siding deity  of  the  temple,  and,  occasion- 
ally, an  altar  in  addition.  Even  in  suc- 
ceeding ages,  this  observation  holds  good 
in  a  great  degree.  Their  object,  in  fiict, 
did  not  render  extent  necesBsrv ;  since  the 
priests  alone  entered  the  eeuoy  and  the 
people  assembled  without  the  walls. 
Exceptions,  indeed,  were  made,  in  the 
examples  of  those  dedicated  to  the  tute- 
lary divinities  of  towns,  of  those  of  the 
supreme  gods,  and  of  those  appropriated 
to  the  common  use  of  various  communi- 
ties. This  increased  extent  was  chiefiy 
displayed  in  the  porticoes  surroundinff  the 
ceilcu  Accordinff  to  Yitruvius,  the  situa- 
tions of  the  temples  were  regulated  chiefly 
by  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  tlie 
various  divinities.  Thus  the  temples  of 
Jupiter,  Juno  and  Minerva,  who  were 
considered,  b^  the  inhabitants  of  many 
cities,  as  their  protecting  deities,  were 
erected  on  spots  sufp.ciently  elevated  to 
end)le  them  to  overlook  the  whole  town, 
or,  at  least,  the  principal  part  of  it  Mi- 
nerva, the  tutelaiT  deity  of  Athens,  had 
her  seat  on  the  Acropolis,  (q.  v.)  The 
temples  of  Mercury  were,  ordinarily,  in 
the  forum.  Those  of  Apollo  and  Bac- 
chus were  beside  the  theatres.  The  tem- 
ple of  Hercules  was  commonly  near  the 
gvmnasium,  the  amphitheatre,  or  circus. 
Those  of  Mors,  of  Venus  and  of  Vulcan 
were  generally  without  the  walls  of  the 
city,  but  near  the  gates.  The  temples  of 
Esculapius  were  uniformly  in  the  nei^- 
borhood  of  the  towns,  on  some  elevated 
and  desirable  Fpot,  where  the  pure  air 
might  be  inhaled  by  the  invalids  who 
came  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  god  of 
health.  In  the  cities,  the  houses  of  the 
inhabitants  clustered  round  the  temples. 
The  form  most  generally  given  to  tem- 
ples was  that  of  a  long  square;  some- 
times, however,  they  were  circular. 
Hiose  of  the  former  shape  commonly 
had  a  depth  or  length  double  their 
breadth,  and  their  ceU<B  had  ordinarily",  at 
the  exterior,  porticoes  which  someUines 
adorned  only  the  fii^ade  of  the  anterior, 
sometimes  that  also  of  the  posterior,  and 
was  occasionally  carried  round  all  fi>ur 
sides.  Over  the  entablature  of  the  col- 
umns, at  both  the  fronts,  was  a  pediment. 
The  principal  facades  of  the  temples  were 
always  ornamented  with  an  even  number 
of  columns,  while  the  sides  liad  gener- 
ally an  uneven  number.    The  circular 
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form  was  by  no  means  common.  Those 
temples  were  eeneraliy  covered  with 
a  cupola,  the  height  of  which  about 
equalled  the  serai-diameter  of  the  entire 
ediiice.  The  most  celebrated  instance  of 
the  circular  temple  is  the  paniheon  of 
Rome.  It  has  some  peculiarities  not 
common  to  its  class.  (See  Pantheon.) 
Several  of  the  very  ancient  Etruscan 
temples  have  an  oblong  shape,  or  one  ap- 
proaching to  a  perfect  square.  In  several 
of  the  ancient  buildings  of  tliis  character 
were  stair-cases,  bv  means  of  which  peo- 
ple mounted  to  tlie  roof  These  were 
constructed  within  the  walls,  by  the  side 
of  the  entrance  fronting  the  MUi^  and, 
that  they  might  occupyless  space,  were 
made  winding.  The  Egyptian  temples 
had  a  species  of  openings  or  windows. 
The  stame  of  the  divinity  to  whom  the 
structure  was  dedicated  was,  as  may  be 
supposed,  the  most  venerated  object  of 
the  temple,  and  the  most  prominent  orna- 
ment of  the  cdla.  It  was,  in  almost  ev- 
ery instance,  executed  by  a  distinguished 
artist,  even  when  destined  only  for  a  small 
building.  In  the  earliest  instances,  these 
statues  were*of  fwra  eott<ij  and  were  com- 
monly painted  red ;  othera  were  of  wood. 
In  succeeding  times,  as  the  fine  arts  ad- 
vance iron  and  bronze  were  occasion- 
ally substituted,  but  still  more  frequently 
marble.  (See  Sculpture^  and  SkUue,)  The 
primitive  bronze  statues  were  not  cast  in 
one  single  jet,  but  in  separate  pieces,  af- 
terwards joined  toother.  Beades  the 
statue  of  the  presidmg  deity,  there  were 
generally  others,  either  in  the  ceUa  or pro- 
naoSj  oV  both,  some  of  which  had  a  spe- 
cial relation  to  the  principal  figure,  whilst 
others  served  merely  for  ornament  The 
altar,  on  which  the  sacrifices  were  offered, 
was  plr.ced  before  the  statue  of  the  di- 
vinity, a  little  less  elevated  than  it,  and 
turned  towards  the  east.  (See  AUar,) 
Sometimes  single  cells  contained  altars 
raised  to  sundry  deities.  To  tlie  sacred 
architecture  of  the  Greeks,  as  exhibited 
in  their  various  temples,  we  are  indebted 
for  the  purest  and  best  canons  of  archi- 
tecture that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
The  Egyptian  temples  were  remarkable 
for  the  number  and  disposition  of  the 
columns,  contained  in  several  enclosures 
within  the  walls.  The  little  ccUa  ap- 
peared like  a  kind  of  stable,  or  lodging, 
for  the  sacred  animal  to  whom,  as  it  may 
be,  the  building  was  consecrated.  This 
was  never  entered  but  by  the  priests. 
The  porticoes  were  magnificent  in  size, 
proportions,  and  oflen  in  style.  Obelisks 
and  colossal  statues  were  ordinarily  placed 


before  the  entrance.  These  were  some- 
times precef  led  by  alleys  of  qihinxes,  or 
of  lions,  of  inmienae  size.  Near  the  gates 
two  masses  of  a  pyramidal  ibnn  were 
erected:  these  were  often  covered  with 
hieroglyphic  hassi-rHitoL  A  corbel, 
scooped  out  in  the  shape  of  a  gOTge,  was 
the  only  substitute  for  the  entablature^ 
whether  to  tlie  gate  itself,  or  to  the  two 
lofty  masses  adjoining.  No  pediment  or 
shape  of  roof  interfered  with  the  hori- 
zontal line  of  the  platform  above,  with 
which  tlie  temples  were  covered,  and  on 
which  it  is  probable  that  the  priests  passed 
the  nights  m  making  astronomical  obser- 
vations, f  See  Arckutctvn^  vol.  i,  p*  339 ; 
also  Denaerahy  HxaroglypkicSy  Elqphantmey 
and  Thebes,)  The  Indian  temples,  or 
pagodas,  are  sometimes  of  immense  size. 
(See  Pagodoy  Elora,  and  SaUeUe;  alsci 
the  article  Architedwrt,  For  Christian 
temples  and  churches,  see  Architecture^ 
CcUhedraly  and  Masonry.)  The  firat  He- 
brew temple  was  built  by  Solomon  on 
mount  Moriah,  in  Jerusalem,  with  the 
help  of  a  Phoenician  architect  It  was 
an  oblong  stone  building,  sixty  cubits  in 
length,  twenty  in  width,  and  thirty  in 
height.  On  three  sides  were  corridors, 
rising  above  each  other  to  the  height  of 
three  stories,  and  containing  rooms,  in 
which  were  preserved  the  holy  utensib 
and  treasures.  The  fourth  or  front  side 
was  open,  and  was  ornamented  with  a 
portico,  ten  cubits  in  width,  supported  by 
two  brazen  pillars,  Jachin  and  Boaz  (sta- 
bility and  strength).  The  interior  was 
divided  into  the  most  holy  place,  or  ora- 
cle, twenty  cubits  long,  which  contained 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  was  sepa- 
rated, by  a  curtain  or  veil,  from  the  sanc- 
tuary, or  holy  place,  in  which  were  the 
golden  candlesticks,  the  table  of  the  show- 
bread,  and  the  altar  of  incense.  The  walls 
of  both  apartments,  and  the  roof  and  ceil- 
ing of  the  most  holy  place,  were  overlaid 
vrith  wood  woric,  skilfully  carved.  None 
but  the  high  priest  was  permitted  to  enter 
the  latter,  and  only  the  priests,  devoted 
to  the  temple  senice,  the  former.  The 
temple  was  surrounded  by  an  inner 
court,  which  contained  tlie  altar  of  burnt- 
offering,  the  brazen  sea  and  lavers,  and 
such  instruments  and  utensils  as  were 
used  in  the  sacrifices,  which,  as  well  as 
the  prayers,  were  offered  here.  Colon- 
nades, with  bnizen  ^ates,  separated  tliis 
court  of  the  priests  from  tlie  outer  court, 
which  was  likewise  surrounded  by  a  wall. 
See  Hht's  Ttmpd  Solom&nis  (Berlin, 
1809).  This  temple  was  destroyed  by  the 
Assyrians,  and,  after  the  return  from  die 
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Bobyloniiih  captivity  (see  Hdnran\  a 
second  temple,  of  the  same  form,  but 
much  inferior  in  splendor,  was  erected. 
Herod  the  Great  rebuilt  it  of  a  larger  size, 
surrounding  it  with  four  courts,  rising 
above  each  other  like  terraces.  The 
lower  court  was  500  cubits  square,  on 
three  sides  surrounded  by  a  double,  and 
on  the  fourth  by  a  triple  row  of  columns, 
and  was  callea  the  court  of  the  CkntiUs, 
because  individuals  of  all  nations  were 
admitted  into  it  indiscriminately.  A  high 
wall  separated  the  court  of  the  women, 
135  cubits  square,  in  which  the  Jewish 
females  assembled  to  perfbrm  their  devo- 
tiohs,  from  the  court  of  the  Gentiles. 
From  the  court  of  the  women  fifteen 
steps  led  to  the  court  of  the  temple,  which 
was  enclosed  by  a  colonnade,  and  divided 
by  trellis-work  into  the  court  of  the 
Jewish  men  and  the  court  of  the  priests. 
In  the  middle  of  this  enclosure  stood  the 
temple  of  white  marble,  richly  gilt,  100 
cubits  long  and  wide,  and  60  cubits  high, 
with  a  porch  100  cubits  wide,  and  three 
galleries,  like  the  first  temple,  which  it 
resemMed  in  the  interior,  except  that  die 
most  holy  was  empty,  and  the  height  of 
Herod*8  temple  was  double  the  heieht  of 
Solomon's.  Rooms,  appropriated  tor  dill 
ferent  purposes,  filled  the  upper  story 
above  the  roof  of  the  inner  temple.  The 
fame  of  this  magnificent  temple,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  and  its 
religious  significance  with  Jews  and 
Chnstians,  still  render  it  more  interesting 
to  us  than  any  other  building  of  antiquity. 
To  the  Jew,  it  is  even  now  a  subject  of 
sorrow  and  regret ;  to  the  architect,  a  key 
to  the  history  of  the  old  Oriental  architec- 
mre;  to  the  free-mason,  the  most  im- 
portant symbol  of  his  ritual. 

Temple,  sir  William,  an  eminent 
statesman,  the  son  of  sir  John  Temple, 
was  bom  in  London,  in  1628.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen,  he  was  entered .  of 
Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  under  the 
tuition  of  Cudworth,  and,  in  his  twenty- 
fifth  year,  commenced  his  travels,  and 
iWBsea  six  years  in  France,  Holland, 
Flanders,  and  Germany.  He  returned 
in  1654,  and,  not  choosing  to  accept  any 
ofiice  under  Cromwell,  occupied  himself 
in  the  study  of  history  and  philosophy. 
On  the  restoration,  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Irish  convention,  when  he 
acted  with  great  independence;  and,  in 
1661,  he  was  returned  representative  for 
the  county  of  Carlow.  The  following 
year,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  com- 
missioners from  the  Irish  parliament  to 
the  king,  and  removed  to,  London.    De- 


clining all  employment  out  of  the  line  of 
diplomacy,  he  was  disregarded  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Dutdi  war,  when  he 
was  employed  in  a  secret  mission  to  the 
bishop  of  Munsfer.  This  he  executed  so 
much  to  the  satisfiiction  of  the  ministere, 
that,  in  the  foUowing  year,  he  was  ap- 
pointed resident  at  Brussels,  and  received 
the  patent  of  a  baronetcy.  In  conjunc- 
tion witli  De  Witt,  he  concluded  the  treaty 
between  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden 
(February,  1668),  with  a  view  to  oblige 
France  to  restore  her  conquests  in  the 
Netherlands.  He  also  attended,  as  am- 
bassador extraordinary,  and  mediator, 
when  peace  was  concluded  between 
France  and  Spain,  at  Aix-la-Chapellc, 
and,  snbscquently  residing  at  the  Hague 
as  ambassador,  cultivated  a  close  inti- 
macy with  De  Witt,  and  became  fSunihar 
with  tlie  prince  of  Orange,  afterwards 
William  III,  then  only  in  his  eighteenth 
year.  A  change  of  politics  at  home  led 
to  the  recall  of  Temple,  in  1669,  who, 
refusing  to  assist  in  the  intended  breach 
with  Holland,  retired  from  uublic  busi- 
ness to  Sheen,  and  eroployea  himself  in 
vmting  his  Observations  on  the  United 
Provinces,  ainl  part  .of  his  Miscellanies. 
In  1674,  sir  William  Temple  was  again 
aml)as8ador  to  the  states-general,  in  order 
to  negotiate  a  general  pacification.  Pre- 
viously to  its  termination  in  the  treaty  of 
Nimeguen  (in  1678),  he  was  instrumental 
in  promoting  the  marriage  of  the  prince 
of  Orange  with  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  York,  which  took  place  in 
1677.  In  1679,  he  was  recalled  from  the 
Hague,  and  oftereil  tlie  poet  of  secretary 
of  state,  which  he  declined.  As  a  states- 
man, he  was  opposed  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  duke  of  York.  Disgusted  by  Charles's 
dissolution  of  the  parliament  in  1681, 
witliout  the  advice  of  his  council,  he  de- 
clined the  ofier  of  being  again  returned 
for  the  imiversity,  and  retired  from  pub- 
lic life  altogether.  In  the  reign  of  James 
II,  he  estranged  himself  entirely  fi'om 
politics ;  but  when  the  revolution  was 
concluded,  he  waited  on  the  new  mon- 
arch, to  introduce  his  son,  and  was  again 
requested  to  accept  ilie  office  of  secretary 
of  state,  which  he  once  more  declined. 
His  sou  was  afterwards  appointed  secretary 
at  war,  but,  in  a  fit  of  melancholy,  threw 
himself  into  the  Thnmep,  which  only 
extorted  from  his  father  a  maxim  of  the 
Stoic  philosophy,  that  "  a  wise  man 
might  dispose  of  hiinsi?If,  and  render  life 
as  short  as  he  pleased."  About  this  time, 
sir  William  took  Swift  (q.  v.)  to  live  with 
him :  he  was  likewise  occasionally  visited 
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by  king  William.  He  died  at  Moor  paik, 
Surrey,  in  January,  1700,  in  his  sevent^- 
flecond  year.  Sir  William  Temple  merits 
a  high  rank  both  as  a  statesman  and  a 
patriot  His  Memoirs  are  important  as  re- 
gards the  histoiy  of  the  times,  as  are  like- 
wise his  Letters,  published  by  Swift,  after 
his  death.  All  his  works,  which  have 
been  published  collectively  (in  2  vols.,  4to., 
and  4  vols.,  Bvo.,  1814),  displaiy  a  great 
acquaintance  both  with  men  and  books, 
conveyed  in  a  stvle  negligent  and  incor- 
rect, but  agreeable,  and  much  resembling 
that  of  easy  and  polite  conversation. 
Temple,  Lord.  (See  JunUu.) 
Temple.  (See  ^i^  of  Court) 
Temple-Bar,  between  Fleet  street  and 
the  Strand,  London.  This  handsome 
{pite  is  the  only  one  of  the  city  bounda- 
ries now  remaining.  It  was  imilt  after 
the  great  fire,  by  sir  C.  Wren,  and  is 
composed  of  Portland  stone,  of  rustic 
worK  below,  and  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
Over  the  gateway,  on  the  east  side,  are 
statues  of  queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I ; 
and  on  the  west  side,  of  Charles  I  and  II. 
The  heads  of  persons  executed  for  high 
treason  were  formerly  exhibited  on  this 
gate.  Here,  also,  on  particular  occasions^ 
the  corporation  of  London  receives  the 
ro3'al  family,  the  herald's  proclamations, 
or  any  distmguiahed  visitors.  When  the 
king  comes  in  state,  the  lord  mayor  here 
delivers  to  him  the  sword  of  state,  which 
is  returned,  and  then  rides,  bareheaded, 
immediately  before  him. 

Temple,  Palace  or  the  [vcHais  du 
temple) ;  an  edifice  in  Paris,  built  in  1222, 
for  a  residence  of  the  TemplarB,whence  its 
name.  On  the  suppression  of  the  order 
(in  1312),  it  was  given  to  the  knights  of 
Malta ;  and,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Bastile,  the  tower  was  converted  into  a 
prison  of  state.  (See  Templara,)  Louis 
XVI  (q.  V.)  was  confined  here,  with  his 
family*  previous  to  his  execution.  The 
palace  of  the  grand  prior  is  now  convert- 
ed into  a  Benedictine  convent,  instituted  by 
the  princess  of  Bourbon-Cond^,  in  1816. 
Tempo  (Italian  for  time)  signifies,  in 
music,  the  decree  of  quickness  with 
which  a  musicd  piece  is  to  be  executed. 
This  depends,  of  course,  chiefly  upon 
the  character  of  the  piece.  Generally 
speaking,  there  are  five  principal  desrees, 
designated  by  the  following  terms:  largo, 
adagio,  aruiante,  aUegro  and  orcgto ;  and 
the  mtermediate  degrees  are  described  by 
additions.  But  it  may  be  better  to  divide 
the  tempo  into  three  chief  movements — 
slow,  moderate,  and  qitick — ^which  again 
hsve  several  gradations,  designated  by 


the  following  ludian  words:  1.  in  the 
slow  movements— 2ai^,  lento,  rra»e, 
adagio,  larghetto ;  2.  in  the  moderate 
movement — andante,  andantino,  moderato, 
tempo  giugto,  allegretto,  &c.;  3.  in  the 
quick  movement — aU^^  (sometimes, 
also,  aUabreve),  vivace,  ]nre9to,  prestiaaimo. 
If  the  degrees  thus  designated  are  to  be 
modified  still  more,  the  following  words 
are  added  to  increase  the  rapidity — asaai, 
moUo,  or  di  moUo  /me ;  and  to  lessen  it,  the 
words  poco,  or  un  poco,  non  tanto,  non 
trojppo  meno,  &c. ;  for  instance,  largo,  or 
adagio  aaaai,  or  di  moUo,  signifies  very 
slow,  as  slow  as  possible ;  aUeero,  or 
mvaee  asaai,  or  moUo,  is  quicker  than  die 
mere  aUegro  or  vivaee ;  presto  asaai, 
very  quioi;  fiirtber,  adagio  non  trap- 
po,  or  poeo  adagio,  is  somewhat  slower ; 
un  poeo  allegro,  somewhat  less  quick ;  m- 
vace  non  torSo,  not  too  lively,  &c  Often, 
d^e  predominating  time  is  interrupted,  hi 
some  passages  slackening  (raUentando,  ri- 
tardando\  or  quickening  ^accderando, 
atringenao,  piu  atretto),  or  it  is  left  to  the 
performer's  pleasure  (a  piacere),  in  which 
case,  those  who  acconqpany  often  have  to 
guide  themselves  by  the  leading  perform- 
er, which  is  called  eoUa  parte.  If  a  more 
distinct  time  or  the  former  time  is  to  be 
resumed,  the  phrase  a  ten^,  or  tempo 
primo,  is  used.  Several  machines  have 
neen  invented,  by  which  the  time  of  a 
piece  or  a  passage  can  be  accurately  deter- 
mined. (See  Time.)  The  best  measures 
of  time,  however,  are  taste,  correct  feeling, 
experience  and  judgment 

Tempo  Rubato  (Italian,  rohbed  time), 
delayed  time,  signifies  a  species  of  ex- 
pressive penormance,  peirticularly  of 
slow  pieces,  in  which  something  is  taken 
fi!t>m  the  duration  of  some  notes  of  the 
principal  voice,  and  the  time,  thereftMre,  is 
not  strictly  observed ;  but  in  the  general 
performance,  and  in  the  lower  voices,  the 
time  is  accurately  observed.  This  ten^^ 
rubato  accelerates  some  passages  and  re-' 
tards  others ;  but  the  unity  or  the  whole 
does  not  suffer.    The  tempo  rubato  re- 

r'res  much  practice  and  fine  taste,  and 
uld  not  occur  too  frequently. 
Ten  Jurisdictions,  League  op  the. 
(See  Chiaona.) 
Tenaille.    (See  Outworka.) 
Tenarus  ;  a  town  of  the  Peloponne- 
sus, on  the  promontory  of  Tenarum  (see 
Matapan),   near  which    was   a   cavern 
whicfi  was  conmdered  as  the  entrance  to 
the  habitation  of  Pluto.     Through  this 
cavern  Hercules   dra|^|;ed  up  Cerberus 
from  the  infernal  re^ons,  and  Orpheus 
led  his  wife  Eurydice   back  to  eordi. 
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This  ftble  fj^ve  lise  to  the  practice  of 
evoking  spints  from  the  world  of  shades, 
and  of  restoring  spectres  to  tbeb  resting 
places,  by  the  performance  of  certain 
mystic  ceremonies  at  the  mouth  of  the 
cave.  Hence  the  infernal  regions  are 
sometimes  called  Tknarus.  There  was  a 
temple  of  Neptune  on  the  promontory, 
which  had  the  character  of  an  asylum. 
The  green  marble  of  Tcnarus  (verd 
antique ;  see  Marblt)  was  much  prized  bv 
the  ancients;  and  the  purple  snail,  which 
yielded  the  Laoedsemonian  purple,  the 
best  produced  in  Eurojpe,  was  found  here. 

Teivch  (cmrinus  tmea);  a  European 
fiiesh  water  nsh,  belonging  to  the  carp 
ftmily.  It  is  distinguished  Ivy  the  dimin- 
utive size  of  the  scales.  The  bodv  is 
short  and  thick,  the  head  large,  and  the 
lips  thick;  the  length  is  generally  less 
than  a  foot,  but  individuab  are  sometimes 
taken  weighing  five  or  six  pounds.  It  is 
fond  of  still  and  muddy  waters,  and  is 
taken  both  with  net  and  line.  The  desh 
is  white,  soft,  insipid,  and  difficult  of 
#Hgestion. 

Txfa>02T.    (See  MubcU,) 

Tsifsnos ;  a  small  island  near  the  coast 
of  Asia,  not  &r  from  the  Dardanelles ; 
Ion.  26°  E.;  lat  39°  53^  N.;  population, 
7000,  about  two  thirds  Turks,  and  one 
third  Greeks;  square  miles,  35.  The 
Greeks,  when  they  feigned  to  abandon 
die  siege  of  Troy,  lay  concealed  behind 
this  jsluid.  Tenedos  is  rocky,  but  fertile, 
and  produces  the  finest  wine  in  the  Archi- 
pelago. Its  position  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Hellespont  has  always  made  it  impor- 
tant. Vessels  bound  to  Constantinople 
find  shelter  in  its  ports,  or  safe  anchorage 
in  the  road,  during  contrary  vnnds,  and 
in  foul  weather.  The  principal  town  is 
of  the  same  name,  and  has  a  population 
of  about  5000,  with  a  harbor  and  ciuidel. 
The  harbor  has  been  enclosed  in  a  mole, 
of  which  no  port  now  appears  above 
water ;  but  loose  stones  are  piled  on  the 
foundations  to  break  the  waves. 

Tenebiffe  ;  one  of  the  Canary  islands, 
(q.  v.)  The  chief  town  is  Santa  Cruz. 
As  a  natural  object,  it  is  chiefiy  remarka- 
ble for  its  summit,  called  the  Peak  of 
Ttneriffe^  of  the  sloping  sides  of  which 
the  isuind  consists.  Its  commercial  im- 
portance depends  chiefly  on  its  wine,  of 
which  from  10,000  to  15,000  pipes  are 
annually  exported:  though  inferior  to 
Madeira,  yet  it  is  in  considerable  demand. 
Tenerifle  also  exports  orchilla  weed,  row 
wood,  &C.  The  climate,  on  the  coast,  is 
hot ;  but  at  the  elevation  of  2000  feet^  it 
is  cool  and  agreeable.    The   cultivated 


parts  are  fertile,  and  produce  orange, 
myrtle,  cypress,  date,  ana  chesmut  trees, 
vines,  wheat,  cocoa,  cofiee,  sugar-cane» 
&c.  The  elevation  of  the  Peak  is  about 
12,250  feet  In  ascending  it,  the  first 
eminence  is  called  Monte  Verde :  beyond 
this  is  the  Mountain  of  Pines ;  after 
passing  which,  the  traveller  reaches  a 
plain  called,  by  the  natives,  Mmdon  de 
TVigo^  on  which  the  Peak  stands.  It  is 
a  mountainous  platform,  rising  more  than 
7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain. 
The  Piton  or  sugEur-loaf  summit  is  very 
steep,  and  can  be  ascended  only  on  the 
east  and  south-east  sides.  At  the  eleva- 
tion of  9786  feet  is  a  platform  of  pumice 
stones,  bordered  by  two  currents  of  lava : 
beyond  it  the  acclivity  is  very  steep,  the 
currents  of  lava  bemg  covered  with 
masses  of  scoriae.  Towards  the  summit, 
nothing  but  pumice  stone  is  to  be  seen. 
The  crater  is  of  an  elliptical  form,  about 
1200  feet  in  circuit,  but  has  long  since 
ceased  to  emit  flames;  and  the  summit 
may  be  considered  as  an  extinguished 
volcano.  From  the  ndes  pf  the  moun- 
tain, several  violent  eruptions  have  taken 
place  within  the  present  century.  The 
view  from  the  top  of  the  Peak  is  pecu- 
liarly beautifiil.  With  the  steep  and 
naked  declivities  of  the  mountain  is  con- 
trasted the  smiling  aspect  of  the  country 
beneath,  with  the  towns  and  villages,  the 
sails  of  vessels  in  the  harbors,  and  be- 
yond a  vast  extent  of  ocean,  studded  with 
the  archipelago  of  the  Canaiy  islands. 

TEifiERS,  David ;  the  name  of  two  of 
the  most  celebrated  artists  of  the  Flemiali 
school  of  jNunting,  fiither  and  son,  both 
natives  of  Antwerp,  in  which  city  the  el- 
der  was  bom  in  1582.  Having  studied 
under  Rubens,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  re- 
mained there  six  years.  On  his  return 
to  his  native  country,  he  occupied  himself 
principally  in  the  delineation  of  fairs, 
shops,  rustic  sports  and  drinking  pardes, 
which  he  exhibited  with  such  truth,  hu- 
mor and  orieinality,  that  he  ma^  be  con- 
sidered the  tounder  of  a  s^le  of  painting, 
which  his  son  afterwards  brought  to  per- 
fection. His  pictures  are  mostly  small. 
The  elder  Teniers  died  in  1649.— His  son, 
bom  in  1610,  imitated  the  style  and  ex- 
pression of  his  fiither,  whom  he  much 
excelled  in  correctness  and  finish.  He 
confined  himself  principally  to  the  same 
subjects  of  low  humor  in  his  original 
pieces.  The  wonderful  exactness  with 
which  he  copied  the  productions  of  others 
deceived  even  the  best  judges  of  the  age, 
and  acquired  him  the  appellation  of  me 
ape  of  painting.    Leopold,  archduke  of 
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Austria,  made  him  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  his  bed-chamber.  He  died  m  16^ — 
Another  son,  named  Abraham,  was  also  a 
good  painter. 

Tennessss,  one  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Kentucky  and  Virginia ;  on  the  east  by 
North  Carolina ;  on  the  south  by  Georgia, 
Alabama  and  Mississippi;  and  on  the 
west  by  MissiiBBippi  river  ;  lat.  35°  to  96P 
36^N.;  lon.8P9e'to9a'l(y  W.  It  was 
ori^nally  included  in  North  Carolina,  from 
which  it  was  separated,  and  admitted  into 
the  Union  in  1796.  Population  in  1830, 
684,822(142,382  slaves);  square  miles, 
40,000.  The  state  is  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct sections  by  the  Cumberland  moun- 
tams,  called  EaH  Tennessee  and  fVest  Ten- 
nessee. Mountains  and  hills  occupy  a  great 
proportion  of  the  state.  In  East  Tennessee, 
the  Alleghanies  branch  out  into  the  Lau- 
rel and  Cumberland  ridges,  and  many  of 
their  jpeaks  are  high.  The  valleys  and 
the  afluvions  of  the  large  and  numerous 
rivera  are  very  rich,  and  even  the  sum- 
mits of  somd  of  the  mountains  have  ex- 
tensive plat&ux,  which  are  traversed  by 
roads,  are  mhabited,  and  made  to  yield  in 
abundance  the  productions  of  the  North- 
em  States.  **  There  can  be  nothing,"  says 
Mr.  Flint,, << of  grand  and  imposmg  m 
scenery,  nothing  striking  and  picturesque 
in  cascades  and  preciintous  ndes  of  moun- 
tains covered  witn  woods,  noth  ing  romantic 
and  delightful  in  deep  and  sheltered  val- 
leys, through  which  wind  still  and  clear 
streams,  which  is  not  found  in  this  state," 
lliere  is  more  land  in  Tennessee  that  is 
unfit  for  cultivation  than  in  some  of  the 
neighboring  states ;  but  as  sreat  a  propor- 
tion of  wluit  is  cultivated  is  of  the  first 
quality.  In  East  Tennessee,  the  soil  con- 
tains an  uncommon  quantity  of  dissolved 
lime  and  nitrate  of  lime,  which  renders 
it  very  fertile.  The  descending  strata,  in 
West  Tennessee,  are  arranged  in  the 
following  order: — first,  loamy  soil,  or  a 
mixture  of  clay  and  sand ;  second,  yel- 
low clav ;  third,  a  mixture  of  red  sand 
and  red  clay ;  fourth,  white  sand.  White, 
red  and  gray  marble,  inexhaustible  quar- 
ries of  sypsum,  burr  millstones,  rock 
crystals,  lead,  uron  ore  in  abundance,  are 
the  minerals  and  fossils  that  are  known. 
Salt  springs  are  common,  and  nitrous 
earth  is  found  in  caves,  sufiScient  to  sup- 
ply the  whole  countiy.  These  caves 
tiiemselves  are  among  the  most  renmrk- 
able  curiosities  in  America.  One  of  them 
was  descended,  not  long  since,  400  feet 
below  the  sui^&ce,  and  on  the  smooth 
limestone  at  the  bottom  was  found   a 


stream  of  pure  water,  sufficient  to  turn  a 
mill.  A  cave  on  the  Cumberland  moun- 
tain has  a  perpendicular  descent,  the  bot- 
tom of  which  has  not  yet  been  sounded. 
Some  of  these  caves  have  been  explored 
for  ten  or  twelve  miles.  They  have  vault- 
ed roofs  of  limestone,  are  frequently  divid- 
ed into  spacious  apartments,  and  aliound 
with  nitroua  earth.  They  are  so  common 
that  litde  attention  is  paid  to  them.  Caves, 
in  comparison  with  which  the  one  so  cel- 
ebrated at  Antiparos  is  but  a  slight  exca- 
vation, are  too  common,  in  Tennessee,  to 
be  noticed.  Tne  climate  of  this  state  is 
generally  delip^htful.    In  West  Tennessee, 

rit  quantities  of  cotton  are  produced. 
East  Tennessee,  the  climate  is  well 
adapted  to  graziug,  and  produces  all  kinds 
of  grain  and  fruit  which  grow  in  the  more 
northern  states.  The  oudets  of  com- 
merce are  the  noble  rivers  Cumberiand  and 
Tennessee;  and  along  these  the  boats 
cany  cotton,  indigo,  com,  whiskey,  hogs, 
horses,  cattle,  flour,  gunpowder,  saltpetre, 
poultry,  bacon,  lard,  butter,  apples,  poik, 
coarse  linen,  tobacco,  and  many  other 
articles,  which  are  principally  designed  for 
the  market  of  New  Orieans.  The  south- 
em  pans  of  the  state,  adjdnmg  Alabama, 
will  doubtless  be  connected  by  canals 
with  the  rivers  of  Alabama,  and  thus 
save  a  great  extent  of  transportation.  The 
prind^  rivers,  the  (Cumberland  and  Ten- 
nessee, are  described  in  separate  articles. 
There  are  numerous  others,  which  flow 
into  these  or  into  the  Mississippi.  Nash- 
ville and  KnoxviUe  are  separatelv  noticed. 
There  are  numerous  villages  vmich  con- 
tain from  600  to  1800  inhabitants.  A  good 
description  of  the  curiosities  of  Tennessee 
would  make  a  very  interestinff  and  use- 
ful volume.  "  On  some  spurs  of  the  Cum- 
berland mountains,"  says  Mr.  Flint,  "  are 
marked,  in  solid  limestone,  the  flwtsteps  of 
men,  horses  and  other  animals,  as  fresh 
as  if  recently  made,  and  as  distinct  as 
if  impressed  upon  clay  mortar."  Sim- 
ilar tracks  were  found  m  a  block  of 
solid  limestone,  quarried  on  the  margin 
of  the  Mississippi.  Near  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  state  are  three  trees  en- 
tirely petrified.  One  is  a  cypress,  four 
feet  in  diameter ;  one  a  sycamore  ;  and 
the  third  a  hickory.  Prodigious  clav?B, 
teeth  and  bones  of  animals  are  found 
near  the  salines.  Some  of  these  bones 
are  perfect,  and  indicate  an  animal  twen- 
ty feet  high.  A  nest  of  eggs  of  the  wild 
turkj^  have  been  dug  up  in  a  state  of 
petrintction.  Walls  of  fiiced  stone,  and 
even  walled  wells,  have  been  found  in 
many  places,  which  are  undoubtedly  the 
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woffk  of  a  remote  ffenention.  In  this 
8tate»  OS  well  as  in  Missouri,  are  ancient 
tmiyinfr  grounds^  where  the  skeletons 
seem  all  to  have  been  pigmies.  Even  the 
graves  in  which  the  bodies  are  deposited 
are  seldom  more  than  two,  or  two  and  a 
half  feet  long;  and  the  teeth  show  that 
these  are  skeletons  of  adults.  Jugs,  vases, 
idols  of  clav,  logs  and  coal,  are  dug 
from  great  depths.  Beautiful  cascades, 
fidling  £nom  200  to  400  feet,  are  seen  in 
many  places.  On  some  high  and  appar- 
endy  inaccessible  rocks  are  numerous 
paintings,  the  work  of  remote  ages.  They 
consist  of  figures  of  the  sun,  mopn,  and 
various  animals.  Some  of  the  delinea* 
tions  are  good,  and  the  colors  are  as  fi^ah 
as  if  recently  applied.  The  naviga- 
ble streams  pass,  ror  many  miles,  through 
chasms  of  umestone,  with  perpendicubr 
sides  300  or  400  feet  high.  There  ara 
three  institutions  in  Tennessee  that  are 
called  colle^fes — at  Nashville,  Marysville 
and  Knoxville.  Only  the  first  is  flourish- 
ing, and  of  great  importance  to  the  state. 
Academies  and  common  schools  are  in- 
creasing, but  education  is  not  yet  in  an 
idvanced  state.  The  first  permanent  set- 
tlements of  whites  were  made  in  East 
Tennessee,  in  1768  and  1769.  The  settlers 
came  from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 
Most  of  the  territory  was  then  occupied 
by  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws 
and  Shawnees;  and  for  many  yean  the 
settlers  were  gready  annoyed  by  them. 
The  first  permanent  settlements  m  West 
Tennessee  were  made  in  1779.  Here 
also  the  Indians  made  a  formidable  resist- 
ance to  the  encroachments  of  the  whites, 
and  continued  to  annoy  them  for  many 
years.  Very  few,  except  of  the  Chicka- 
saws, remain  in  Tennessee ;  and  their  num- 
bers have  so  diminished  that  they  have 
ceased  to  be  formidable.  The  people  of 
Tennessee  are  a  hardy,  intelligent  and  en- 
terprising race,  considering  the  unsettled 
state  in  which  their  civil  interests  were 
kept  until  the  last  fifteen  years.  Though  a 
few  scattering  settlements  preceded  that 
period,  the  building  of  fert  Loudon,  in 
East  Tennessee  (1757),  commenced  the 
real  colonization  of  the  country — a  colo- 
nization made  in  blood.  A  war  with  the 
Cherokees  broke  out  in  1759,  and,  in  the 
ensuing  year,  fort  Loudon  was  taken,  and 
the  jzamson  and  inhabitants  massacred. 
In  1761,  colonel  Grant  forced  the  Indians 
to  a  peace,  and  setders  gradually  entered 
Upper  Tennessee.  No  real  peace  could 
be  maintained  with  the  savages ;  nor  were 
the  fiiontiers  of  Tennessee  really  safe  un- 
til the   close  of  the  revolutionary  war. 


West  Tennessee  bedpan  to  be  settled  about 
the  same  period  with  East  Tennessee; 
and  the  same  causes  of  suffering  and  re- 
tardation operated  on  both  settlements. 
The  batde  of  King's  mountain,  Oct  7, 
1780,  gained,  in  great  part,  by  ^e  hardy 
riflemen  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky, 
was  the  expiring  struggle  of  the  British, 
and  gave  them  security  against  the  sav- 
ages. Intestine  violence,  however,  dis-j 
tracted  the  country  for  several  years.  Be- 
tween 1784  and  1769,  attempts  were  made 
to  form  East  Tennessee  into  a  separate 
state  by  the  name  of  Frankland.  In 
1790,  North  Carolina  ceded  the  whole  of 
what  is  now  Tennessee  to  tha  U.  States ; 
and  the  same  year,  in  May,  it  vras  made 
the  territory  south-west  of  the  Ohio.  The 
territorial  government  continued  until 
June,  1795,  when,  the  inhabitants  of  both 
Tennessees  being  found  to  amount  to 
77,262,  a  convention  was  called,  which  met 
at  Knoxville,  Jan.  11,  1796,  and,  on  Feb. 
9,  reported  a  constitution  for  the  new  state, 
which,  on  June  1  of  the  same  year,  was 
formally  received  into  the  confederacv  as 
an  independent  member. 

Tenitx89E£  River  rises  in  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains,  traverses  East  Tennes- 
see, crosses  nearly  the  whole  northern 
part  of  Alabama,  then  turns  to  the  north- 
ward, and  croBBes  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky, and  unites  with  the  Ohio,  thirteen 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  die  Cumber- 
land, and  fifty-seven  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio.  Its  length  by  its  meandera  is 
about  1200  mil^s,  which  is  considerably 

Cer  tlum  that  of  the  Ohio  fix)m  Pitts- 
to  the  Mississippi,  and  about  as  great 
as  tBat  of  the  Ohio  including  either  of  its 
head  branches.  Many  suppose  that  the 
Tennessee  contributes  as  much  water  as 
the  Ohio.  The  Tennessee  is  susceptible 
of  navigation  for  at  least  1000  miles,  and 
has  no  considerable  obstructions.  Its 
bead  branches  are  Holston,  Nolachucky, 
French  Broad,  Tellico,  Richland  and 
Clinch.  In  its  whole  course,  it  is  contin- 
ually receiving  rivers  that  have  courses  in 
the  niouDtains.  The  principal  of  these 
are  PowelPs,  Sequalchee,  Elk  and  Duck. 
The  country  through  which  it  flows  is 
remarkable 'for  its  fertility,  and  a  great 
part  of  it  is  healthy. 

Tenris  ;  a  pastime,  or  game  at  ball, 
which  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into 
England  in  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  by  persons  of  rank,  who 
erected  courts  or  oblong  edifices,  for  the 
performance  of  it.  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  uncertain. — ^The  celebrated  oM 
of  tht  tennis  ecurt  {jeu  de  paume)  was 
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taken  by  the  memben  of  the  national  as- 
Bemblv  in  a  tennis  court  at  Vennuiles, 
Mav  do,  1789  (when  the  doon  of  the  hall 
had  been  abut  against  them  by  the  royal 
command),  bindmg  themselTes  never  to 
separate  until  they  had  given  a  constitu- 
tion to  France. 

TENOCHTITI.AN.  (Sco  Jlfmco,  voL  vill, 
p.  454.) 

Tenor  (in  Italian,  ienare)  m  one  of  the 
four  chier  descriptions  of  the  human 
voice.  It  is  the  more  delicate  of  the  two 
voices  which  belong  to  tfae  riper  age  of 
the  male  singer,  and  its  compass  generally 
extends  from  d,  in  the  small  octave,  to 
the  single-marked  f  or  i^.  For  a  solo 
tenor,  a  greater  depth  and  height  is  requi- 
site (from  c,  in  the  small  octave,  to  a  and 
b,in  the  descant  octave);  and  the  voice,  at 
this  height,  is  generally  in  fabeUo,  (q.  v.) 
The  qualities  of  the  tenor  render  it  suita- 
ble to  the  expression  of  tender  and  deli- 
cate sentiments.  In  the  common  song  of 
four  voices,  the  tenor  forms  the  second 
middle  voice,  as  it  is  deeper  than  the  alto^ 
but  its  compass  must,  notwithstanding, 
extend  above  the  melody  of  the  base;  but 
in  the  song  of  four  male  voices,  the  tenor, 
as  the  fiist  voice,  leads  the  chief  melodv, 
and,  as  the  second,  the  higher  middle 
voice.  The  clef  (q.  v.)  of  this  vgice  is  the 
C  clef.  The  tenor  is  more  rare  in  Ger- 
many than  the  base,  on  which  account  it 
is  particularly  valued.  The  French  call 
it  tailUj  and  esteem  it  particulariy. 

Tenter;  a  railing  used  in  the  cloth 
manufacture,  to  stretch  out  the  pieces  of 
cloth,  stufi^  &c,  or  only  to  make  them 
even,  and  set  them  square.  It  is  usually 
about  four  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  in 
length  exceeds  the  longest  piece  of  cloth. 
It.  consists  of  several  long  pieces  of  wood, 
placed  so  that  the  lower  cross  piece  may 
tie  raised  or  lowered,  as  is  found  requisite, 
to  be  fixed  at  any  height  by  means  of 
pins.  Along  the  cross  pieces,  both  the 
upper  and  under  one,  are  hooked  nails, 
called  tenter-hooks,  from  space  to  space.  In 
England,  it  is  made  felony,  without  ben- 
efit of  clergy,  to  steal  clotli  on  the  tenters 
in  the  night  time,  by  22  Car.  II,  c.  5 ;  and 
having  in  possession  any  cloth  stolen  from 
the  tenters,  and  not  givmga  good  account 
of  the  manner  of  becoming  possessed,  is 
BU^cted  to  transportation  by  15  Geo.  II, 

Tentyra,  or  Tentyris.  (See  Dm- 
deraK) 

Tenures.  As  the  system  of  tenures, 
under  the  feudal  i^tem,  is  of  much  in- 
terest, we  shall  give  a  connderable  part 
of  Bkckstone's  chapter  on  the  ancient 


English  tenures.  Almost  all  the  real 
property  of  England  is,  bv  the  laws^  sup- 
posed to  be  granted  by,  dependent  upon, 
and  holden  of,  some  superior  lord,  by  and 
in  consideration  of  certain  services  to  be 
rendered  to  the  lord,  by  the  tenant  or 
possessor  of  this  property.  The  thing 
holden  is  therefore  styled  a  Unemeni,  the 
possessors  thereof  tmcaUs,  and  the  man- 
ner of  their  possession  a  Uwurt,  Thus 
all  the  land  in  the  kingdom  is  8Up|iosed  to 
be  holden,  mediately  or  immediately,  of 
the  king,  who  is  stvled  the  lord  para- 
mount,  or  above  alL  Such  tenants  as 
held  under  the  king  immediately,  when 
they  mnted  out  portions  of  their  lands 
to  inferior  persons,  became  also  lords 
with  respect  to  those  inferior  persons,  as 
they  were  still  tenants  with  respect  to  the 
king,  and,  thus  partaking  of  a  middle 
nature,  were  called  meme,  or  tniddU, 
lordi.  In  this  manner  are  all  the  lands 
of  the  kingdom  holden,  which  are  in  the 
hands  of  subjects.  All  tenures  being  thus 
derived,  or  supposed  to  be  derived,  from 
the  king,  those  that  held  immediately  un- 
der him,  in  right  of  his  crown  and  dig- 
nity, were  call^  his  tenants  w  capite,  or 
in  chief.  There  seem  to  have  sub- 
sisted four  principal  species  of  lay  ten- 
ures, to  which  all  othera  may  be  reduced ; 
the  grand  criteria  of  which  were  the  na- 
tures of  the  several  services  or  rendeis, 
that  were  due  to  the  lords  firom  their  ten- 
ants. The  services,  in  respect  of  their 
quality,  were  either  free  or  base  services ; 
in  respect  of  their  quantity,  and  the  time 
of  exacting  them,  were  either  certain  or 
uncertain.  Free  services  were  such  as 
were  not  unbecoming  the  character  of  a 
soldier  or  a  freeman  to  perform;  as  to 
serve  under  his  lord  in  the  wars,  to  pay  a 
sum  of  money,  and  the  like.  Base  ser- 
vices were  such  as  were  fit  only  for  peas- 
ants, or  persons  of  a  servile  rank ;  as  to 
plough  the  lord's  land,  to  make  liis  hedg- 
es, to  carry  out  his  dimg,  or  other  mean 
employments.  The  certain  services, 
whether  free  or  base,  were  such  as  were 
stinted  in  quantity,  and  could  not  be  ex- 
ceeded on  any  pretence;  as  to  pay  a 
stated  annual  rent,  or  to  plough  such  a 
field  for  three  days.  The  uncertain  de- 
I)ended  upon  unknown  contingencies ;  as 
to  do  military  service  in  person,  or  pay  an 
assessment  in  lieu  of  it,  when  called  upon, 
or  to  wind  a  honi  whenever  the  Scots 
invaded  the  realm,  which  are  free  ser- 
vices ;  or  to  do  whatever  the  lord  should 
command,  which  is  a  base  or  villein  ser- 
vice. From  the  various  combinations  of 
these  services  have  arisen  the  four  kinds 
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of  lay  teniire»  which  subBisted  in  Eng- 
Jaad  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
and  three  of  which  aubeieit  to  this  day. 
Where  the  service  was  free,  but  uncer- 
tain, as  military  service  with  homa^ 
that  tonure  was  called  the  imvre  in  chmo- 
airy,  per  Krtitium  mUUare^  or  by  kuight- 
service.  Secondly,  where  the  service  viras 
not  only  free,  but  also  certain,  as  by  feaity 
only,  bv  rent  and  fealty,  &c.,  that  tenive 
was  called  liberum  iocagium,  or  free  soc- 
age. These  were  the  only  free  hold- 
ings or  tenements ;  the  others  were  ville- 
nous  or  servile:  as,  thirdly,  where  the 
service  was  base  in  its  nature,  and  uncer- 
tain as  to  time  and  quantity,  the  tenure 
was  purum  viUenagium  (absolute  or  pure 
villenage).  Lastly,  where  the  service  was 
base  in  its  nature,  but  reduced  to  a  cer- 
tainty, this  was  still  villenage,  but  distin- 
guished from  the  other  by  the  name  of 
^rMeged  mttmore  (mllen^um  privOegi^ 
ahim);  or  it  mi^t  be  still  called  foecufe, 
frt>m  dbe  certainty  of  its  services,  but  de- 
graded by  their  baseness  into  the  inferior 
title  of  vwanum  iocagium  (villein-socage). 
The  first,  most  universal,  and  esteemed 
the  most  honorable  species  of  tenure, 
was  that  by  knight-service.  To  make  a 
tenure  by  knight-service,  a  determinate 
quantity  of  land  was  necessarv,  which 
was  called  a  knight^s  fee  Ueoaum  mtZt- 
tan) ;  the  measure  of  which,  in  3  Edw. 
I,  was  estimated  at  twelve  ploughlands ; 
and  its  value,  though  it  varied  with  the 
times,  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I  and 
Edward  II,  was  stated  at  twenty  [)ounds 
fier  annum.  And  he  who  held  this  pro- 
portion of  land,  or  a  whole  fee,  by  kniffht- 
i«ervice,  was  bound  to  attend  his  lord  to 
rhe  wars  for  forty  days  in  every  year,  if 
called  upon.  If  he  held  only  half  a 
knight's  fee,  he  was  only  bound  to  attend 
twenty  days ;  and  so  in  proportion.  And 
there  is  reason  to  apprehend,  that  this 
service  was  the  whole  that  the  landholders 
meant  to  subject  themselves  to ;  the  other 
fniitB  and  consequences  of  this  tenure  be- 
ing fraudulently  superinduced,  as  the  reg- 
ular, though  unforeseen,  appendages  of 
the  feudal  system.  These  fruits  and  con- 
sequences were  aids,  relief,  primer  seisin, 
wardship,  marria^,  fines  n>r  alienation, 
and  escheaL  1.  Aids  were  originally  mere 
benevolences  granted  by  the  tenant  to  his 
lord,  in  times  of  difi&culty  and  distress ; 
but  in  process  of  time  they  grew  to  be 
considered  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  not 
of  discretion.  These  aids  were  princi- 
pally three: — ^first,  to  ransom  the  lord's 
person,  if  taken  prisoner— a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  feudal  attachment  and 
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fidelity;  insomuch  that  the  neglect  of 
doing  it,  whenever  it  was  in  the  vaand's 
power,  was,  by  the  strict  rigor  of  the  feu- 
dal law,  an  absolute  forfeiture  of  his  es- 
tate. Secondly,  to  make  the  lord's  eldest 
son  a  knight ^a  matter  that  was  formeriy 
attended  with  great  ceremony,  pomp  and 
expense.  This  aid  could  not  be  demand- 
ed till  the  heir  was  fifteen  years  old,  or 
capable  of  bearing  arms ;  the  intention  of 
it  being  to  breed  up  the  eldest  son  and 
heir  apparent  of  the  seigniory  to  d^ds  of 
arms  and  chivalry,  for  the  better  defence 
of  the  nation.  Thirdly,  to  marry  the 
lord's  eldest  daughter,  by  giving  her  a 
suitable  portion.  In  this  partici3ar,  the 
lord  and  vassal  of  the  feudal  law  bore  a 
great  resemblance  to  the  patron  and  client 
of  the  Roman  republic,  between  whom, 
also,  there  subsisted  a  mutual  fealty,  or 
engagement  of  defence  and  protection; 
and  there  were  three  aids,  wbich  were 
usually  raised  by  the  client;  viz.  to  marry 
the  patron's  daughter,  to  pay  his  debts, 
and  to  redeem  his  person  from  captivity. 
But,  besides  these  ancient  feudal  aids,  the 
tyranny  of  lords,  by  degrees,  exacted  more 
and  more ;  as  aids  to  pay  the  lord's  debts 
(probably  in  imitation  of  the  Romans), 
and  aids  to  enable  him  to  pay  aids  or  re- 
Hefi  to  his  superior  lord.    In  the  25  Edw. 

1,  the  statute  called  confirmaHo  ehartor 
rum  was  enacted,  which  ordained  that 
none  but  the  ancient  aids  should  be  taken. 
But  thouffh  the  species  of  aids  was  thus 
restrained,  yet  the  quantity  of  each  aid  re- 
mained arbitrary  and  uncertain.  They 
were  never  completely  ascertained  and 
adjusted  till  the  statute  Westm.  1.  3 
Edw.  I,  c.  36,  which  fixed  the  aids  of  in- 
ferior lords  at  twenty  shillings,  or  the  sup- 
posed twentieth  part  of  the  annual  value 
of  every  knight's  fee,  for  making  the  eld- 
est son  a  kmffht,  or  marrying  the  eldest 
daughter;  and  the  same  wns  done  with 
regvd  to  the  king's  tenants  in  capiUy  by 
statute  25  Edw.  Ill,  c  11.  The  other 
aid,  for  ransom  of  the  lord's  person,  be- 
ing not,  in  its  nature,  capable  of  any  cer- 
tainty, was,  therefore,  never  ascertained. 

2.  Relief  (rdemm)  was  incident  to  every 
feudal  tenure,  by  way  of  fine  or  compo- 
sition with  the  lord  for  taking  up  the  es- 
tate, which  was  lapsed  or  fallen  in  by  the 
death  of  the  last  tenant.  But,  though  re- 
lieis  had  their  original  while  feuds  were 
only  life-estates,  yet  they  continued  after 
feuds  became  hereditary,  and  were,  there- 
fore, looked  upon,  very  justly,  as  one  of 
the  greatest  grievances  of  tenure ;  espe- 
cially when,  at  the  first,  thevwere  merely 
arbitrary,  and  at  the  will  of  the  lord ;  to 
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that,  if  he  pleased  to  demand  an  exorbi- 
tant relief  it  was,  in  ef^.t,  to  disinherit  the 
heir.  WiUiam  the  Ooncjueror  ascertained 
the  relief,  hj  directing,  in  imitation  of  the 
Danish  henots,  that  a  certain  quantity  of 
anns,  and  habiliments  of  war,  should  be 
paid  by  the  earls,  barons  and  vavasours 
respectively;  and  if  the  latter  had  no 
arms,  they  should  pay  a  hundred  shil- 
ling. Afterwards,  the  composition  was 
universally  accepted  of  one  hundred  shil- 
lings for  every  knight's  fee ;  as  we  find 
it  ever  after  established.  But  it  roust 
be  remembered,  that  this  relief  was  only 
then  payable,  if  the  heir,  at  the  death  of 
his  ancestor,  had  attained  his  fliU  age  of 
one  and  twenty  years.  3.  Primer  seisin 
was  a  feudal  burden,  only  incident  to  the 
king's  tenants  in  capite,  and  not  to  those 
who  held  of  inferior  or  mesne  lords.  It 
was  a  right  which  the  king  had,  when 
any  of  his  tenants  in  capite  died,  seized 
of  a  knight's  fee,  to  receive  of  the  heir, 
providedlie  were  of  full  aj:e,  one  whole 
year's  profits  of  the  lands,  if  they  were  in 
immeoiate  possession,  and  half  a  year's 
profits,  if  the  lands  were  in  reversion  ex- 
pectant on  an  estate  for  life.  This  seems 
to  be  little  more  than  an  additional  relief 
but  grounded  upon  this  feudal  reason; 
that,  by  the  ancient  law  of  feuds,  imme- 
diately upon  the  death  of  a  vassal,  the 
superior  was  entitled  to  enter  and  take 
seisin,  or  possession  of  the  land,  by  way 
of  protection  against  intruders,  tul  the 
heir  appeared  to  claim  it,  and  receive  in- 
vestiture :  during  which  interval  the  lord 
was  entitled  to  oike  the  profits ;  and,  un- 
less the  heir  claimed  within  a  year  and 
day,  it  was,  by  the  strict  law,  a  forfeiture. 
This  practice,  however,  seems  not  to  have 
long  obtained  in  England,  if  ever,  vnth 
regard  to  tenure  under  inferior  lords;  but, 
as  to  the  king's  tenures  in  eapite,  the  pnr 
ma  seisina  was  expressly  declared,  under 
Henry  III  and  Edward  II,  to  belong  to 
the  king  by  prerogative,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  other  lords.  The  king  was  enti- 
tled to  enter  and  receive  the  whole  profits 
of  the  land,  till  livery  was  sued ;  which 
suit  being  commonly  made  within  a  year 
and  day  next  after  the  death  of  the  ten- 
ant, in  pursuance  of  the  strict  feudal  rule, 
therefore  the  king  used  to  take,  as  an 
average,  the  first  fruits,  that  is  to  say,  one 
year's  profits  of  the  land.  And  this  after- 
wards ffave  a  handle  to  the  popes,  who 
claimed  to  be  feudal  lords  of  the  church, 
to  claim,  in  like  manner,  from  every  cler- 
gyman in  England,  the  first  year's  profits 
of  his  benefice,  by  way  of  primUut^  or 
fint  firuits.   4.  These  payments  were  only 


due  if  the  heir  was  of  Ml  age ;  but  if  ne 
was  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  being  a 
male,  or  fourteen  being  a  female,  the  lord 
was  entitled  to  the  wudship  of  the  heir, 
and  was  called  the  guardian  in  chwaky. 
This  wardship  consisted  in  having  the 
custody  of  the  body  and  lands  of  such 
heir,  without  any  account  of  the  profits, 
till  the  age  of  twenty-one  in  males,  and 
sixteen  in  females.  For  the  law  sup- 
posed the  heir  male  unable  to  perform 
knight-service  till  twenty-one ;  but  as  for 
the  female,  she  was  supposed  capable  at 
fourteen  to  marry,  and  then  her  husband 
might  perform  the  service.  The  lord, 
therefore,  had  no  wardship,  ifj  at  the 
death  of  the  ancestor,  the  heir  male  was 
of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one,  or  the  heir 
female  of  fourteen ;  yet,  if  she  veas  then 
under  fpurteen,  and  the  lord  once  had 
her  in  ward,  he  miffht  keep  her  so  till 
sixteen,  by  virtue  of  the  statute  of  Westm. 
1.  3  Edw.  I,  c.  22,  the  two  additional 
yeans  being  given  by  the  legislature  for 
no  other  reason  but  merely  to  benefit  the 
lord.  The  wardship  of  the  body  was  a 
consequence  of  the  wardship  of  tne  land ; 
for  he  who  enjoyed  the  infant's  estate  was 
the  most  proper  person  to  educate  and 
maintain  him  in  his  mfancy ;  and  also,  in  a 
political  view,  the  lord  was  most  concerned 
to  ^ve  his  tenant  a  suitable  education,  in 
order  to  qualify  him  the  better  to  perform 
those  services,  which,  in  his  maturity,  he 
was  bound  to  render.  When  the  male 
heir  arrived  to  the  age  of  twenty-one,  or 
the  heir  female  to  that  of  sixteen,  they 
might  sue  out  their  livery  or  ousterUmam  ; 
that  is,  the  delivery  of  their  lands  out  of 
their  guardian's  hands.  For  this  they  were 
obliged  to  pay  a  fine,  namely,  half  a  year's 
profits  of  the  land ;  though  this  seems  ex- 
pressly contnuy  to  Magna  Charta.  How- 
ever, in  consideration  of  their  lands  hav- 
ing been  so  long  in  ward,  they  were  ex- 
cused all  reliefs,  and  the  king's  tenants 
also  all  primer  seisins.  IVhcn  the  heir 
thus  came  of  full  age,  provided  he  held  a 
knight's  fee  in  capite  under  the  crown,  be 
was  to  receive  the  order  of  knighthood, 
and  was  compellable  to  take  it  upon  him, 
or  else  pay  a  fine  to  the  king.  For,  in 
those  times,  no  person  was  qualified  for 
deeds  of  arms  and  chivalry  who  had  not 
received  this  order,  which  was  conferred 
writh  much  preparation  and  solemnity. 
This  prerogative,  of  compelling  the  king's 
vassals  to  be  knighted,  or  to  pay  a  fine, 
was  exerted  as  an  expedient  for  raising 
money  by  many  Enfflish  princes,  particu- 
larly by  Edward  VI  and  queen  Eliza- 
beth.    It  was  abolished  by  statute  16 
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Gar.  I|C90.  5.  Rut,  before  they  came 
of  age,  there  was  adll  another  piece  of 
antbonly,  which  the  guardian  was  at  lib- 
arty  to  exercise  over  his  infant  wards; 
the  right  of  marriage  {maritafium^  as 
cootradistinguiBhed  mm  matrwwntum), 
which,  in  its  feudal  sense,  signifies  the 
power  which  the  lord  or  guardian  in 
chivaliy  had  of  disponing  of  his  in&ot 
ward  in  matrimony.  For,  while  the  in- 
fant was  in  ward,  the  guardian  had  the 
power  of  tendering  him  or  her  a  suitable 
match,  without  disparagement,  or  ine- 
0081117;  which  if  the  infants  refused, 
mey  mrfeited  the  value  of  the  marriage 
{veiarem  maritagii)  to  their  guardian; 
that  is,  so  much  as  a  jury  would  assess, 
or  any  one  would  bonajide  give  to  the 
guardian  for  such  an  alliance;  and,  if 
me  in&nts  married  themselves  without 
the  guardian's  consent,  they  forfeited 
double  the  value  (duplieem  valorem  mari- 
tagiiy  This  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  greatest  hardships  of  the  ancient  ten- 
ures. 6.  Another  attendant  or  conse- 
quence of  tenure  by  knight-service  was 
that  of  fines  due  to  the  lord  for  every 
alienation,  whenever  the  tenant  had  oc- 
casion to  make  over  his  land  to  another. 
This  depended  on  the  nature  of  the  feu- 
dal connexion ;  it  not  beinff  reasonable  nor 
allowed,  as  we  have  before  seen,  that  a 
feudatory  should  transfer  bis  lord's  gifl  to 
another,  and  substimte  a  new  tenant  to 
do  the  service  in  his  own  steed,  witliout 
the  consent  of  the  lord;  and,  as  the  feu- 
dal obligation  was  considered  as  recipro- 
cal, die  lord  also  could  not  alienate  his 
seigniory  without  the  consent  of  his  ten- 
ant, which  consent  of  hLs  was  called  an 
aUommeid,  This  restraint  upon  the  lords 
soon  wore  away;  that  upon  the  tenants 
continued  longer.  In  England,  these 
fines  seem  only  to  have  been  exacted  fi-om 
the  kinff's  tenants  in  cajnit,  who  were 
never  able  to  alienate  without  a  license. 
The  statute  1  Edw.  Ill,  c.  12,  ordained 
that  one  third  of  the  yearly  value  sliould 
be  paid  for  a  license  of  alienation ;  but, 
if  the  tenant  presumed  to  alienate  without 
a  Ucense,  a  full  year's  value  should  be 
paid.  7.  The  last  consequence  of  tenure 
m  chivalry  was  escheat ;  which  is  the  de- 
terminadon  of  the  tenure,  or  dissolution 
of  the  mutual  bond  between  the  lord  and 
tenant,  from  the  extinction  of  the  blood 
of  the  latter  bv  either  natural  or  civil 
means;  if  he  died  without  heirs  of  his 
blood,  or  if  his  blood  was  corrupted  and 
mained  by  commission  of  treason  or  fel- 
ony, whereW  every  inheritable  quality 
was  entirely  blotted  out  and  abolished. 


These  were  the  principal  qualines, 
fruits  and  consequences  of  the  tenure  by 
knight-service.  The  description  here 
given  is  that  of  knight-servicc  proper; 
which  was,  to  attend  die  king  in  his  wars. 
There  were,  also,  some  other  species  of 
knight-service.  Such  was  the  tenure  by 
grand  serjeanty  per  magnum  serviHumj 
whereby  the  tenant  was  bound,  instead 
of  serving  the  king  generally  in  his  wars, 
to  do  some  specutl  honorary  service  to 
the  king  in  penson ;  as  to  carry  his  ban- 
ner, his  swoid,  or  the  like ;  or  to  be  his 
butler,  champion,  or  other  officer,  at  his 
coronation.  These  services,  botli  of  chiv- 
alry and  grand  serjeanty,  were  all  person- 
al, and  uncertain  as  to  their  quantity  or 
duradon.  But,  the  personal  attendance 
in  knight-service  growing  troublesome 
and  inconvenient  in  many  respects,  the 
tenants  found  means  of  compounding  for 
it,  by  first  sendinir  others  in  their  stead, 
and,  in  process  of  time,  making  a  pecu- 
niary satisfaction  to  the  lords  in  lieu  of  it 
This  pecuniary  satisfaction  at  last  came 
to  be  levied  by  assessments,  at  so  much 
for  eveiT  knight's  fee;  and,  therefore, 
this  kind  of  tenure  was  called  scviagium 
in  Latin,  or  servUium  scuH ;  scuJtum  being 
then  a  well  known  denomination  for 
money;  and,  in  like  manner,  it  was 
called,  in  Norman  French,  escuage; 
being  indeed  a  pecuniary,  instead  of  a 
military,  service.  The  first  time  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  taken  was  in  the  5 
Hen.  II,  on  account  of  his  expedition  to 
Toulouse;  but  it  soon  came  to  be  so 
universal,  that  personal  attendance  fell 

Suite  into  disuse.  From  this  period,  when 
le  kings  went  to  war,  they  levied  scu- 
tages  on  their  tenants,  that  is,  on  all  the 
landholders  of  the  kinffdom,  to  defray 
their  expenses,  and  to  hire  troops ;  and 
these  assessments,  in  the  time  oi  Henry 
II,  seem  to  have  been  made  arbitrarily 
and  at  the  king's  pleasure  \  which  pre- 
rogative being  greatly  abused  by  his  suc- 
cessors, it  l^came  matter  of  national 
clamor;  and  king  John  was  obliged  to 
consent,  by  his  Magna  Charta^  that  no 
scutage  should  be  imposed  without  con- 
sent of  parliament.  But  this  clause  was 
omitted  in  his  son  Henry  Ill's  charter; 
where  we  only  find,  that  scutages  or  escu- 
ages  should  be  taken  as  they  were  used  to 
be  taken  in  the  time  of  Henry  II ;  that  is, 
in  a  reasonable  and  moderate  manner. 
Yet  afterwards,  by  statute  25  Edw.  I,  c. 
5  and  6,  and  many  subsequent  statutes,  it 
was  again  provided,  that  the  king  should 
take  no  aids  or  tasks,  but  by  the  common 
assent  of  the  realm :  hence  it  was  held 
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tlmt  esciiage  or  scutage  could  not  be  levied 
but  by  consent  of  parliament,  such  scu- 
tagea  beinff,  indeed,  the  giound-woik  of 
aJlsucceeaing  subsidiea,  and  the  land-tax 
of  later  times.  By  the  degenerating  of 
knight-service,  or  personal  military  duty, 
into  escuage,  or  pecuniary  assessments, 
all  the  advantages  (either  promised  or 
real)  of  the  feudal  constitution  were  de- 
stroyed, and  nothing  but  the  hardships  re- 
mained. Instead  of  forming  a  national 
militia,  composed  of  barons,  icnights  and 

gentlemen,  bound  by  their  interest,  their 
onor  ana  their  oaths,  to  defend  their 
king  and  country,  the  whole  of  this  ^'s- 
tem  of  tenures  now  tended  to  nothmg 
else  but  a  wretched  means  of  raising 
money  to  pay  an  army  of  occasional  mer- 
cenaries. In  the  mean  time,  the  families 
of  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  groaned  under 
the  intolerable  burdens  which  (in  conse- 
quence of  the  fiction  adopted  after  the 
conquest)  were  introduced  and  laid  upon 
them  by  the  subtlety  and  finesse  of  the 
Norman  lawyers.  A  slavery  so  compli- 
cated and  so  extensive  called  aloud  for  a 
remedy.  Palliatives  were  from  time  to 
time  applied  by  successive  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, which  assuaged  some  temporary 
grievancei.  King  James  I  consented,  in 
consideration  of  a  proper  equivalent,  to 
abolish  them  all,  though  the  plan  proceed- 
ed not  to  effect  At  length  the  military 
tenures,  with  all  their  heavy  appendages 
(having,  during  the  commonwealth,  been 
discontinued),  were  destroyed  at  one  blow 
by  die  statute  12  Car.  II,  c.  24,  which 
enacts  "  that  all  sorts  of  tenures,  held  of 
the  king  or  others,  be  turned  into  free  and 
common  socage,  save  only  tenures  in 
frankalmoign,  copyholds,  and  the  honor- 
ary services  (without  the  slavish  part)  of 
^rand  seijeanty." — ^For  further  informa- 
tion, see  Socage,  Fuej  EnUtQa,  VtUe- 
nage;  also  FeSdal  System,)  In  the  U. 
States,  the  property  of  lands  is  allodial ; 
that  is,  the  owner  holds  of  no  superior, 
vrith  the  exception  of  some  small  remains 
of  socage  tenure  in  New  York. 

Teocallis  ;  ancient  monuments  of 
Mexico.  (See  Mexico,  Antiquities  of,  and 
Pyramids.) 

Teos,  or  Teios;  a  maritime  town  on 
the  coast  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor,  oppo- 
site Samos.  It  VTBS  one  of  the  twelve 
cities  of  the  Ionian  confederacy,  and  gave 
birth  to  Anacreon  (q.  v.)  and  Hecatseus, 
who  is  by  some  deemed  a  native  of  Mile- 
tus. According  to  Pliny,  Teos  was  an 
island. 

Teplitz  ;  a  celebrated  veatering  place, 
situated  in  a  pleasant  and  fruitful  plain  in 


Bohemia,  with  a  population  of  2500;  40 
miles  north-west  of  Prague ;  lat.  S(P  2ff' 
N.;  Ion.  13°  51'  E.  It  belongs  to  the 
prince  of  Claiy,  who  has  a  beautifiil  cas- 
tle here,  with  a  fine  garden  attached  to  it, 
which  is  o{>en  to  the  public.  The  watras 
are  v^arm  and  sulphureous,  and  are  much 
resorted  to.  The  public  baths  are  twenty- 
three  in  number.  On  the  day  of  the  de- 
struction of  Lisbon  by  an  earthquake 
(Nov.  1, 175.5J,  the  waters  ceased  to  flow 
for  several  minutes,  and  then  rushed  out 
with  great  violence.  The  village  of 
Sch6nau,  and  several  castles,  monasteries 
and  mountains  in  the  vicinity,  render  the 
environs  delightful. — See  Keuss's  Guide 
for  Visitors  of  ikt  Baths  (in  German, 
1823). 

Teqcendama,  Cataract  of.  (See 
Cataracts,) 

Tercera,  or  Terceira;  one  of  the 
Azdres  islands,  supposed  to  have  derived 
its  name  fi-om  its  standing  the  third  in 
this  cluster  of  islands,  in  point  of  situation, 
though  the  first  in  dignity.  It  is  25  miles 
long,  and  15  broad;  population,  28,900.  * 
Its  figure  is  almost  circular,  the  coasts 
high,  and  so  surrounded  with  craggy 
rocks,  that  it  is  deemed  unpregnable,  ev- 
ery accessible  part  on  the  coast  being  de- 
fended by  strong  foits,  heavy  cannon,  and 
a  numerous  and  regular  garrison.  The 
only  tolerable  port  in  the  whole  island  is 
the  harbor  of  Angra  ^15,000  inhabitants). 
The  island  is  fertile,  pleasant  and  healthy : 
the  very  rocks  produce  xii^es.  The  land 
yields  large  crops  of  com,  and  a  great  va- 
riety of  miits.  Besides  Angra,  there  are 
several  other  towns  and  uirse  villages 
in  Tercera,  with  a  number  of  forts  luid 
garrisons.  Lon.  27°  13' W. ;  hit  38°  38^  N. 

Terence,  or  Terentihs.  Publius  Te- 
rentius  Afer,  the  celebrated  Roman  com- 
ic writer,  was  bom  in  Africa  (whence  his 
surname  Afer),  about  B.  C.  Id4,  and, 
while  a  child,  was  boUfht  by  Publius 
Terentius  Lucanus,  a  Koman  senator, 
who  took  him  to  Rome,  and  gave  him  a 
good  education.  His  master  having 
emancipated  him,  the  young  African  now 
assumed  the  name  of  his  benefiictor,  and 
soon  acquired  reputation  aqd  friends  by 
the  talents  which  he  displayed  in  his 
^comedies.  Lielius  and  Scipio  Afiicanus 
(the  destroyer  of  Carth^  and  Numantia) 
admitted  nun  into  their  intimacy;,  ana 
some  accounts  aver  that  they  assisted  him 
in  the  composition  of  his  plays.  About 
the  year  161,  he  went  to  Greece,  probably 
vrith  the  purpose  of  collecting  new  mate- 
rials for  the  theatre.  While  on  his  return 
to  Italy,  he  sufilered  shipwreck,  and  either 
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perished  in  the  waves,  or  died  not  long 
after.  Of  his  dramatic  works,  six  come- 
dies alone  are  extant :  the  Adrian  (acted 
at  Rome,  B.  C.  167;  the  Eunuch  (per- 
formed  161);  Hta^JtonimioTownenMy  or 
the  Self-Tormentor  (163);  the  Adelphi, 
his  last  piece,  brought  out  in  Rome  the 

?Bar  berore  his  death;  Phormio,  or  the 
brasite ;  and  Hecyra,  or  the  Step-Moth- 
er. The  comedies  of  Terence  were 
much  admired  by  the  cultivated  Romans, 
and  were  likewise  esteemed  for  their  pru- 
dential maxims  and  moral  sentences.  If 
we  compare  him  with  his  contempora- 
ries, he  will  be  found  to  have  been  much 
in  advance  of  them  in  point  of  style.  His 
language  is  pure ;  but,  in  originality  of 
imagination,  he  is  inferior  to  the  Greek^ 
and  bis  predecessor  Plautus.  Most  of  his 
piqrs  are  little  more  than  translations 
nrom  the  Greek ;  but  he  is  valuable  to  us 
on  this  very  account,  as  giving  us  an  idea 
of  his  model  Menander.  His  characters 
have  much  truth  of  nature ;  but  they  are 
often  superficial.  His  plots  are  usually 
simple :  greedy  courtesans,  trickish  slaves, 
miserly  fithers,  and  prodigal  sons,  are  the 
chief  persons  of  his  urama,  and  a  marriage 
his  ordinary  dmoxtemad.  The  best  em- 
tions  of  his  works  are  those  of  Linden- 
brog  (Paris,  1602;  Frankfort,  1623)  and 
Westerhof  (Hague,  1726):  thatof  Bentley 
(London,  1726;  Amsterdam,  1727,  and 
Leipsic,  1791)  is  particularly  valuable  in 
regard  to  the  metre,  but  is  disfigured  by 
rash  conjectures.  Other  useful  editions 
are  those  of  Zeune  (Leipeic,  1787, 2  vols.), 
Lenz  (Jena,  1785),  Schmieder  (Halle, 
1794),  fiothe  (Berlin,  1806),  Bruns  (Halle, 
1811),  and  Perlet  (Leipsic,  1820).  We 
have  an  English  translation  by  the  elder 
Colman. 
Tekeus.  (See  PftiZofneta.) 
TsRMAOAUifT,  or  TuRHAGAUifT.  The 
origin  of  this  name  is  altogether  uncer- 
tain. Various  etymologies  have  been 
proposed,  but  none  of  them  is  at  all  satis- 
factozT.  The  old  English  writers  fre- 
quently speak  of  Ttrmagaxud  and  Ma- 
hmm  (Mohammed),  and  the  Norman- 
French  writers  couj^le  Tervagem  (of  which 
the  English  form  is  a  corruption)  with 
Makum  and  ApoUin  (Apollyon).  Ariosto 
and  Tasso  also  speak  of  Macont  e  Triti- 
ganU  (Mohammed  and  Termagaunt). 
%oth  of  these  personages  were  dramatic 
characters  in  the  old  mysteries,  at  a  time 
when  legends  of  the  Saracens  were  the 
most  popular  subjects  of  poetry  and  the 
drama  in  Europe.  (See  KitBon's  Metrical 
Romances^  notes,  vol.  iii,  p.  251  seq.,  or 
17* 


Todd's  Spencer^  note  to  C.  vii,  st  47.) 
The  mooem  aignification  of  the  word, 
shrewy  viragOj  is  evidently  derived  fit>m 
the  turbulent  and  violent  character  of  the 
old  dramatic  personage. 

TE&MiirAi.iA.    (See  Terminus,) 

TEaMiNisic,  in  German  philosophy, 
or  DsTERjiiinsM ;  the  doctrine  that  all 
things  happen  throuffh  a  necessaiy  con- 
nexion or  causes  and  effects  extending 
through  all  nature.  In  theology,  ter- 
miwUm  is  the  doctrine  that  God  nas  as- 
ngned  to  every  one  a  term  of  repentance, 
during  which  his  salvation  must  be 
woiicM  out. 

Terminologt  of  a  science  or  art ;  that 
branch  which  teaches  the  meaning  of  its 
technical  terms;  also  the  aggregate  of 
these  technical  terms.  In  some  sciences, 
it  is  of  particular  importance,  as  in  botany, 
in  which  not  even  a  leaf  can  be  describ^ 
without  an  amement  on  certain  tech 
nical  terms.  The  terminology  is  gener- 
ly  derived  in  a  great  measure  fix>m  the 
nation  which  has  done  most  for  a  partic- 
ular art  or  science,  as  tlie  military  termi- 
nology from  France,  the  naval  from  Hol« 
land  and  England. 

Termuius;  a  divinity  at  Rome,  who 
was  supposed  to  preside  over  bounds  and 
limits,  and  to  punish  all  wilawfiil  usurpa- 
tion of  land.  His  worship  was  first  intro- 
duced at  Rome  by  Numa,  who  persuaded 
his  subjects  that  the  limits  of  tneir  lands 
and  estates  were  under  the  immediate  in- 
spection of  heaven.  His  altar  was  on  the 
Tarpeian  rock.  He  was  represented  with 
a  human  head,  without  feet  or  arms,  to 
intimate  that  he  never  moved,  wherever 
he  was  placed.  (See  Hermes.)  The  peo- 
ple of  the  country  assembled  once  a  year 
with  their  ftuniiies,  and  crowned  with 
garlands  and  flowers  the  stones  which 
separated  their  different  possessions,  and 
offered,  at  first,  cakes  and  fiuits,  at  a  later 
period,  lambs  and  pigs,  to  the  sod  who 
presided  over  their  boundaries.  It  is  said 
that,  when  Tarquin  the  Proud  wished  to 
build  a  temple  on  the  Tarpeian  rock  to 
Jupiter,  the  god  Terminus  refijsed  to  give 
way,  though  the  other  gods  resigned  their 
seats  with  cheerfulness;  and  his  altar 
therefore  remained  in  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter. But,  as  Terminus  could  be  worship- 
ped only  in  the  open  sky,  a  hole  was  lefl 
m  the  roof  of  the  temple  directly  over  the 
altar.  The  resistance  of  the  god  was 
considered  an  omen  that  the  boundaries 
of  Rome  should  never  be  encroached  up- 
on. The  Termirudia  were  annual  festivals 
at  Rome,  observed  in  honor  of  the  god 
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TenninuB,  in  the  month  of  February.  It 
was  then  usual  for  peasants  to  assemble 
near  the  principal  land-marks  which  sep- 
arated their  nelds,  and,  after  they  had 
crowned  them  with  carlands  and  flowers, 
to  make  libations  of  milk  and  wine,  to 
sacrifice  a  lamb  or  a  young  pig  upon 
altars  of  turf^  and  to  sing  songs  in  honor 
of  the  god.  Besides  these  private  festi- 
vals, there  were  public  Ttrminalia  cele- 
brated on  the  ]ii3man  frontiei^a  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  republic.  These 
public  festivities,  however,  went  into  disuse 
after  the  territories  of  Rome  were  extend- 
ed bv  conquest  The  Terminalia  had  also 
an  all\ision  to  the  close  of  the  year,  as  the 
Roman  year  was  considered  to  end  on 
the  23d  February,  when  they  were  sol- 
emnized, the  remaining  days  being  con- 
sidered as  intercalary. 

Termites  ;  sometimes  called  white 
antSf  firom  their  mode  of  life.  They  be- 
long, however,  to  a  difterent  order  of  in- 
sects— the  neuraptera  of  Linnsus.  They 
live  in  societies,  often  prodigiously  nu- 
merous, and  composed  of  three  sorts  of 
individuals,  as  with  the  bee  and  ant. 
The  most  numerous  are  the  workers, 
which  have  a  rounded  head,  and  the  abdo- 
men sessile  and  club-shaped.  Among  these 
may  be  discovered,  occasionally,  individ- 
uals of  the  second  sort,  called  soldiers, 
which  are  easily  distinguished  by  the 
larger  size  of  the  head  and  jaws.  Each 
colony  contains  but  a  single  perfect  male 
and  female.  At  a  certain  season,  the  ter- 
mites acquire  four  large  equal  wings: 
the  form  of  the  body  is  then  somewhat 
changed,  and  the  color  becomes  daricer. 
They  now  fill  the  air  in  countless  num- 
bers, and  serve  as  food  for  various  ani- 
mals, and  even  for  man  m  some  parts  of 
the  globe.  The  few  paire  which  escape, 
if  discovered  by  some  Wandering  workers 
of  their  own  species,  are  protected  by 
them,  and  found  new  colonies.  The 
termites  are  the  greatest  pest  of  tropical 
climates :  they  destroy  all  articles  of^fur- 
niture  made  of  wood,  cloths,  &c. ;  they 
enter  the  foundations  of  houses,  and  eat 
out  the  whole  interior  of  the  timbers,  so 
that  they  may  appear  perfecdy  sound  ex- 
tfimally,  while  they  will  crumble  under 
tne  slightest  blow.  An  African  species  is 
celebrated  for  the  edifices  it  rears,  in  the 
form  of  a  sugar-loaf,  ten  or  twelve  feet  in 
height,  and  so  solid  that  the  wild  cattle 
mount  upon  them  without  breaking 
through.  Internally  they  are  divided  into 
numerous  L*>artments,  and  have  subter- 
ranean galleries  connected  with  them, 
fi*om  the  extrrmities  of  which  the  insects 


issue  to  commit  depredations:  when  these 
structures  are  broken  open,  the  soldiers 
fight  with  great  fury,  and  bite  every  thing 
they  meet  with.  Another  species  of  the 
same  country  builds  its  nest  among  the 
branches  of  trees,  sometimes  at  the  height 
of  sixty  or  eighty  feet  fit>m  the  ground. 
We  have  one  species  in  the  U.  States, 
which  lives  in  small  communities,  chiefly 
in  decayed  trunks  of  trees. 

Terms  are  those  spaces  of  time  where- 
in the  courts  of  justice  are  open  for  all 
that  complain  of  wrongs  or  injuries,  and 
seek  their  rights  by  course  of  law  or  ac- 
tion, in  order  to  their  redress.  During 
the  English  terms,  the  courts  in  West- 
minster hall  sit  and  give  judsments,  .&c. ; 
but  the  high  coun  of  paniamentj  the 
chancery,  and  inferior  courts,  do  not  ob- 
serve the  terms ;  only  the  court  of  king's 
bench,  common  pleas,  and  exchequer, 
the  highest  courts  at  common  law.  Of 
these  terms  there  are  four  in  every  year : 
viz.  Hilary  term,  which  begins  t&e  23d 
of  January,  and  ends  the  12th  of  Februa- 
ry, unless  on  Sundays,  and  the  day  after ; 
Easter  term,  which  begins  the  Wednes- 
day fortnight  after  Easter-day,  and  ends 
the  Monday  next  afVer  Ascension-day; 
Trinity  term,  which  begins  on  the  Friday 
after  Trinity  Sunday,  and  ends  ilt& 
Wednesday  fortnight  after ;  and  Michael- 
mas term,  which  logins  the  6th  and  ends 
the  28th  of  November. 

Ternats.    (See  Mdvccas,) 

Terivaux,  William  Louis,  a  woollen 
manufacturer  at  Paris,  was  bom  at  Sedan, 
Oct.  8, 17(SS|,  and  has  acquired,  by  the  ver- 
satility of  his  talents,  and  his  public-spir- 
ited activity,  a  high  place  among  the  most 
distinguished  patriots  and  philanthropists 
of  his  country.  At  the  age  of  fourteen, 
he  became  a  partner  in  his  father's  house, 
during  whose  absence  he  was  for  two 
years  head  of  the  establishment.  He 
justified  the  confidence  which  had  been 
reposed  in  him  on  this  occasion ;  and  per- 
haps no  single  individual  in  Europe  has 
established  so  many  and  various  manufac- 
tures. He  has  himself  invented  several 
valuable  machines,  and  introduced  tni- 

E^rtant  improvements  in  the  proce8Be& 
e  was  the  first  to  set  up  spinning  ma- 
chines m  France.  He  has  unproved  the 
breed  of  sheep,  and  constructed  com  mag- 
azines, &c  From  1789  to  1792,  he  was 
one  of  the  members  of  the  common  coun- 
cil of  Sedan,  almost  all  of  whom  perished 
on  the  scaffold  in  1793,  for  having  arrest- 
ed the  conventional  commissioners,  who, 
after  the  10th  of  August,  were  sent  to 
suspend  general  La&yette.    It  was  by  a 
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kind  qC  miracla  chat  Teniaux  escaped. 
By  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  and  bv 
bm  conscientious  dischaive  of  his  munici- 
pal datiea,  he  acquired  the  warm  esteem 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  His  extensive 
woollen  nfiamifiifiroriee  are  remarkable  for 
the  excellence  of  their  products ;  and,  at 
the  yearly  ecdiibitions  of  national  indus- 
try, he  has  constandy  obtained  the  prizes. 
To  show  the  extensive  Commerce  which 
he  carries  on,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state 
that  he  had,  at  one  period,  manufactories 
at  Sedan,  Rheims,  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  Liege, 
Ensival,  Louviers  and  Elbeuf,  and  agents 
and  warehouses  at  Paris,  Bourdeaux,  Ge- 
noa, Le^iorn,  Naples,  and  many  other 
places,  in  which  he  employed  about  6000 
workmen,  and  from  120  to  150  clerks.  Not- 
withstanding all  this  weight  of  business, 
he  was  an  active  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture, gratuitous  v'.ce-in^esident  of  the  gen- 
eral council  of  manufecturers,  a  member 
of  the  gmieral  council  of  the  department 
of  the  Seine,  and  of  the  commercial  cham- 
ber of  Paris.  During  the  hundred  days 
(1815\,  he  adhered  to  the  Bourbons,  and, 
in  1819,  was'  created  baron  by  Louis 
XVIII.  In  the  chamber  of  deputies  he 
defended  liberal  principles  with  firmness ; 
and  his  speeches  on  financial,  commer- 
cial and  manu&cturing  subjects  wero  dis- 
tinguished fbr  extent  of  information  and 
iudiciouB  views.  Europe  is  indebted  to 
him  for  the  introduction  of  the  Cashmero 
goat.  (cL  v.)  Teraaux  makes  the  noblest 
use  of  nis  large  fortune,  and  enjoys  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  his  countrymen. 

Txaifi,  a  town  in  the  States  of  the 
Church,  delegation  of  Spoleto,  in  the  fer- 
tile valley  of  the  Nera,  the  birth-place  of 
Tacitus,  and  of  the  emperors  Tacitus  and 
Ftorian,  contains  some  interesting  ruins 
of  the  old  Latin  colony  of  Interamna 
(lying  between  two  arms  of  the  Nera). 
Four  miles  esst  from  Temi  is  the  cele- 
brated cathda  dd  marmore^  or  fidl  of  the 
Vdino  or  Eveline,  300  feet  in  height,  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  B^ron  Iw  his 
flowing  description  in  Childe  riarold 
(iv.  69—72).  In  the  notes  to  this  passage 
(37  and  38),  he  says,  <<Itis  worth  all  the 
cascades  and  torrents  of  Switzerland  put 
to|jether ;  which  are  rills  in  comparison. 
It  IS  singular  enough  that  two  of  the  finest 
cascades  in  Europe  should  be  artificial — 
this  of  the  Velino  and  the  one  at  Tivoli." 
(See  CataracL)  This  <<  matchless  cata- 
ract** is,  in  fiict,  the  work  of  M.  Curius 
Dentatus  (B.  C.  270),  who  caused  the 
iTKsk  to  be  cut  through  for  the  {>urpo6e  of 
drainmff  the  marshes,  and  roakms  an  out- 
let of  the  Velino.    Clement  VIII  caused 


the  old  canal  of  Dentatus  to  be  reopened 
and  enlarged.  In  the  garden  of  the  epis- 
copal palace  are  the  ruins  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, and  in  the  church  of  St.  Salvador 
(St  SaviorUhe  remnants  of  a  temple  of 
the  sun.  The  town  has  about  7000  in- 
habitants :  and  much  oil  and  wine  arepro- 
duced  in  the  neighborhood.  Near  lemi 
the  Neapohtans  were  defeated  by  the 
French  in  1796.  Forty-five  miles  north 
of  Rome. 

TsRPAimER,  a  distinguished  Greek 
poet  and  musician,  flourished  about  B.  C. 
o50,  was  bom  at  Methymna  or  Andssa, 
on  the  island  of  Lesbos.  When  Laoe- 
demon  was  distracted  by  internal  troubles, 
and  the  oracle  was  consulted  respecting 
the  means  of  quieting  them,  it  command- 
ed the  Spartans  to  send  for  the  Lesbian 
singer.  He  came,  and  restored  peace  and 
quiet,  by  the  sweetness  of  his  sontn,  which 
he  accompanied  on  his  lyre.  His  melo- 
dies were  afterwards  known  as  the  Les- 
bian melodies ;  and,  fbr  a  long  time,  they 
served  as  universal  models.  He  did 
much  to  improve  the  art  of  music,  and  is 
said  to  have  added  three  new  strings  to 
the  lyre.  Other  accounts  ascribe  this 
improvement  to  Orpheus,  Amphion,  or 
even  to  Apollo.  Terpander  was  probably 
the  first  to  introduce  the  seven-stringed 
]]rre  into  Sparta.  The  invention  of  the 
musical  notation  has  also  been  attributed 
to  him,  and  with  some  degree  of  proba- 
bility, although  some  accounts  refer  it  to 
Pythafforas,  who  lived  a  century  later. 
Tlie  Lacedeemonians  sang  his  soncs  at 
their  festivals ;  and  hence  he  has  alsobeen 
called  the  inventor  of  the  $colia,  or  drink- 
ing scmgs,  sung  at  the  feasts  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.— See  Sadia^  K  e.  Camdna  con- 
vwalia  Gr<econim,  by  Ilcen  (Jena,  1796). 

Terpodioiv  ;  one  of  the  finest  mu- 
sical keyed  instruments  invented  in  mod- 
em times.  The  interior  mechanism  con- 
sists of  wooden  staves,  which  vibrate  by 
the  friction  of  a  wooden  cylinder,  set  in 
motion  by  a  wheel,  and  thus  produce  the 
sweetest  tones,  susceptible  of  the  finest 
swell  and  fall.  Tbe  higher  tones  much 
resemble  those  of  a  flute,  the  lower  those 
of  the  organ.  It  is  particulariy  fine  as  an 
accompaniment  of  vocal  music,  but  is 
less  fit  for  compositions  of  a  livelv  char- 
acter. John  David  Buscfaroann  of  Fried- 
richsrode,  near  Gotha,  is  the  inventor, 
and  has  exhibited  his  instruments  in  the 
larire  cities  of  Germany  and  England. 

Terpsichore  [$he  vXo  fovet  dancing); 
one  of  the  Muses,  the  inventress  and 
patroness  of  the  art  of  dancing  and  lyr- 
ical poetr}\    She  is  generally  represent* 
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ed    with   the    tambourine 
crowned  with  flowers,  and  in  a  mirtL 
attitude. 

Terra,  the  Earth,  was  a  cosmological 
divinity  of  the  ancients.  AAer  the  chaos, 
says  Hesiod,  the  extended  earth  was  the 
abidinff  place  of  all  the  immortals,  who  in- 
habit ttie  topeof  snowy  Olympus.  By  her 
own  power  she  brought  mrtn  the  starry 
heaven  {Unmos),  the  lofty  mountains, 
and  the  sea  (Powhu\.  By  Uranos  she 
became  the  mother  or  the  Titans  (q.  v.), 
Thea,  Rhea,  Mnemosyne,  Themis,  Phce- 
be,TethyB,  the  Cyclops,  and  the  hundred- 
handed  giants  (Centimani).  Uranos  im- 
prisoned theee  children,  immediately  af- 
ter their  birth,  in  a  dungeon.  T^iia,  medi- 
tating revenge,  prepared  a  sickle  of  ada- 
mant, and  persuaded  her  sons  to  castrate 
their  fiither.  Saturn  perpetrated  the 
deed.  Terra  received  the  drops  of  blood 
which  issued  from  the  wouno,  bjr  which 
being  impregnated,  she  brought  rorth  the 
Furies,  Giants,  and  the  Melian  nymphs. 
By  her  son  Pontus,  she  afterwards  nad 
Nereus,  Thaumas,  Phorcys,  Ceto  and 
Euiybia.  DissadBfied  also  with  Saturn, 
she  promised  her  daughter  Rhea  to  bring 
up  tne  new-born  Jupiter,  and  earned  him 
to  Crete.  When  he  had  grown  up,  she 
aided  him  in  obtaining  the  throne,  advis- 
ing him  to  free  the  imprisoned  Centimans 
and  Cyclops. 

Terra  Cotta  {RaUan)  is  the  common 
name  for  a  very  large  class  of  remains  of 
antiquity,  which  have  not,  till  recent 
times,  been  treated  with  the  attention 
which  they  deserve.  The  mythical  his- 
tory of  the  Greek  art  celebrated  Dibuta- 
des,  RhoBcus,  Theodoa,  as  masters  in 
works  of  clay,  without,  however,  stating 
whether  these  wmte  were  baked,  or 
merely  dried  in  the  sun.  The  Greeks 
may,  at  a  later  period,  have  given  up  the 
use  of  clay  for  large  work^  after  they 
had  become  accustomed  to  morble  and 
bronze ;  but  clay  was  still  used  for  fine 
pottery,  and  for  lamps,  of  which  so  ^- 
mirable  specimens  have  come  down  to 
us.  In  Tuscany  and  Rome,  however, 
wortcs  of  sculpture,  both  entire  fiffures 
and  reliefi,  in  terra  cotta,  have  been  found 
in  abundance.  These  are  not  generally 
of  large  size,  though  whole  friezes  and 
images  on  pediments  were  made  of  term 
cotta  in  antiquity  {/(utigia  templorum  Jic- 
tiUal  but  manifest  the  great  skill  of  the 
qManafyndiiuB,  which  were  common  in 
Rome  and  Italy.  The  woiks  of  Damoph- 
ilus,  Arcesilaus  and  Pasiteles  may  have 
come  down  to  us  in  copies,  among  the 
remains  which,  since  the  time  of  count 


Caylus,  have  been  more  assiduoiial^ 
brought  together  in  museums  of  antiquj- 
ties.  A  collection,  made  on  the  spot,  by 
Mr.Charlee  Townley,  beloDgs  at  present  to 
the  treasures  of  the  British  museum  (De- 
scription of  the  Collection  of  ancient 
Terracottas  in  the  British  Museum,  with 
thirty-nine  engravings,  London,  1810, 
smaU  folio) ;  another,  collected  by  Seroux 
d'Agincourt,  was  left  by  him  to  the  mu 
seum  of  the  Vatican  (ReeueU  de  Frof- 
mensde  Sculpture  antique  en  TemcuUe^ 
par  M,  Seroux  d^AguMnni^  Paris,  1814, 
4to.).  EUu^ier  than  the  appearance  of 
these  works,  some  rdietoi  found  at  Yelletri 
were  described  in  the  work  Baseinlitoi 
roUM  in  Terra  cotta  (Rome,  1785,  Ibl.). 
Accurate  examination,  particulariy  of  the 
vessels,  has  shown  a  variety  in  the  appli- 
cation of  this  material,  which  may  lead  to 
results  of  much  advantace  to  modem  art. 
The  sorts  of  works  cUstinguished  are 
those  dried  in  the  air;  those  simply  baked ; 
those  baked  and  colored,  but  not  with 
fixed  colors ;  those  varnished,  and  having 
colors  burnt  in ;  a  mixed  species,  in  which 
the  colors  are  in  part  fixecj^  in  part  merely 
painted  on  the  substance ;  and  finally,  the 
most  costiy  of  all^  works  vrith  rich  gliding. 
These  dinerent  productions,  as  regards 
the  material,  are  of  the  most  various  fine- 
ness. Much  of  what  has  come  down  to 
us  may  have  been  merely  models  and 
casts  (bfpi,  proimoj  ectwa).  The  investi- 
gations of  protesBor  fiusching  into  the 
history  of  this  branch  of  the  fine  arts  are 
important  He  has  traced  it  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  and  shown,  by  the  monument  of 
duke  Henry  IV  (the  Minnesinger)  in  the 
church  of  the  cross  at  Breslau,  that  this 
art  was  successfully  practised  in  Silesia 
in  the  thirteenth  century  (about  1290). 
Busching  has  ilhistrated  this  subject  in  a 
magnificent  work. 

Terra,  or  Tierra  del  Fueoo  ;  a  group 
of  islands  lying  to  the  south  of  the  con- 
tinent of  South  America,  fit>m  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  straits  of  Magellan 
(see  MagaPiaens),  and  extending  from 
lat  56°  to  53^  3(K  S.  The  soutiiem  ex- 
tremity is  ca|>e  Horn.  (q.  v.)  It  received 
lis  name,  ngnifying  LandqfFirtj  from  the 
fires  seen  dong  its  shores  by  the  discov- 
erer Magalhaens,  who  supposed  them  to 
be  volcanic.  The  existence  of  volcanoes 
here  has  been  doubted  ;  but  captain  Hall 
saw  one  in  activity  in  1820,  and  captain 
Weddell  found  lava  on  the  coast.  The 
interior  of  these  islands  has  never  been 
explored.  So  fiur  as  they  are  known  to  us, 
they  are  rugged  and  unproiific  The  cli- 
mate is  severe,  and  there  are  summits 
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vn3)fe  to  marinen  wluch  appear  to  be 
eoFeied  with  perpetual  sdow.  Captain 
King  states  the  mean  temperauire  duriDg 
the  ttiTee  winter  months  at  34.°5,  the  max- 
inmrn  bein^  49.^5,  and  the  minimum  12.°6. 
The  inhabitants,  at  least  those  on  the 
coasts,  are  in  a  very  rude  state ;  but  they 
are  friendly  and  peaceable :  they  live  by 
fishing.  The  seats  are  numerous  on  the 
coasts,  and  dogs,  otters  and  guanacoes 
are  also  found  here.  The  three  principal 
islands  of  the  group  are  King  Charles's 
Southland,  to  the  east,  Santa  Ines,  or 
South  ]>eeolation,  on  the  west,  and  Clar- 
ence island,  lying  between  them.  The 
latest  information  concerning  this  ^gion 
is  contained  in  Weddell's  Voyage  to- 
wards the  South  Pole  (London,  1825), 
and  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographi- 
cal Society  for  1831,  art  3d,  containing 
the  results  of  the  examination  of  the 
coasts  by  captain  King. 

Tkr&a  Firma  (that  is,  jSrm  land) ;  main- 
,  land  or  continent,  in  opposition  to  insular 
'  temtories.  In  Italy,  the  name  of  7hra 
firmoy  or  U  dondmo  VendOj  is  ^yen  to  the 
continental  provinces  of  Vemce,  in  con- 
tradkMinction  to  the  insular  portions.  By 
it  is  therefore  signified  the  duchy  of 
Venice  (q.  tX  Venetian  Lombardy,  the 
marquisate  or  Tarvis,  the  duchy  of  Fri- 
uli  and  Istria. — Under  this  name  was 
formerly  comprehended  a  vast  extent  of 
countiy  in  South  America,  forming  a  gov- 
ernment uiuler  the  authority  of  the  crown 
of  Spain,  iacluding  several  extensive 
provinces,  and  three  audiences,  which 
were  fixed  at  Panama,  Quito,  and  Santa 
F6  de  Bogota.  The  large  provinces  were 
Terra  Firma  Proper,  or  Uarien,  Popavan, 
duitoand  New  Grenada,  all  of  which 
were  again  subdivided  into  several  smaller 
provinces  or  jurisdictions.  These  prov- 
inces afterwards  formed  the  viceroj^^alty 
of  New  Grenada,  and  now  constitute 
the  republic  of  Colombia  or  New  Grena- 
da.   (See  CohmbiOj  and  VenautUu) 

Terra  MAexLLAivicA.  (See  Pata- 
gwdtu) 

Terra  Sioillata  (that  is,  sealed  earQC\ ; 
called  also  Lemnian  earth;  a  sort  of  bole 
(q.  V.)  found  in  the  island  of  Lemnos,  which 
was  formerlv  much  used  in  medicine, 
as  a  styptic,  &c.  It  derives  its  name  fi^m 
the  cffcumstance  of  its  being  impressed 
with  the  seal  of  the  grand  seizor,  or 
the  governor  of  the  isbnd.  It  is,  how- 
ever, found  in  other  places  in  the  East,  as 
Armenia  and  Malta,  and  in  Italy,  France, 
&c.  The  Lemnian  bole  is  detenive,  like 
fuller's  earth.    (See  Clmf.) 

Terracina  ;  a  town  m  the  Campagna 


di  Ronm,  47  miles  south-east  of  Rome  ; 
population,  9000.  It  is  otuated  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Pontine  marshes, 
in  a  picturesque  situation,  but  rendered 
unhealthy  by  the  surrounding  marshea. 
It  was  anciently  the  capital  of  the  Volsci, 
and  named  Anxur.  The  Greeks  called  it 
Trachpm,  corrupted  into  Jhraema,  It 
had  once  a  harbor;  but  that  is  now 
choked  up.  Near  Terracina  are  consid- 
erable fingments  of  the  Via  Appioj  made 
from  Rome  to  Capua. 

Terrain  ;  a  French  word,  used  in  mili- 
tary language  for  the  natural  condition 
of  the  ground  on  which  any  military  ope- 
ration takes  place ;  and  the  expression  em- 
braces, therefore,  all  objects  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earUi,  which  can  affect  the 
disposition  to  be  made  of  troops.  In 
EnffOsh,  the  word  ground  is  generally 
used.  The  Germans  divide  the  doctrine 
of  terrain  into  the  general,  which  is  much 
the  same  as  that  which  others  call  mtli- 
tary  geography  (q.  v.],  and  special,  which 
is  the  accurate  knowledge  of  a  particular 
theatre  of  war.  General  conclusions 
may  be  drawn  firom  experience,  in  which 
geology  is  often  an  assistant ;  but  particular 
observation  of  the  ground  is  always  in- 
dispensable. 

Terras.    (See  Cemenif.) 

Terrat,  Joseph  Marie,  a  notorious 
French  minister  of  finance,  bom  in  1715, 
entered  the  church,  became  an  abb^ 
member  of  the  spiritual  bench  of  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  insinuated  himself  mto 
fovor  at  court,  and,  during  the  last  days 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV,  was  minister 
of  finance.  Finding  a  great  deficit  in 
the  treasury,  he  employed  the  most  dis- 
sraceful  means  to  cover  it,  and  publicly 
declared  that  he  held  his  office  only  to 
rob,  and  because  he  exceUed  in  that  ope- 
ration. He  contrived  new  impositions, 
abolished  the  pensions  which  had  been 
previously  granted,  and  thus  reduced 
many  mdividuals  to  destitution.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  he  treated  with  derision  the 
unfortunate  victims  of  his  policy,  who 
applied  to  him  for  relief.  Louis  ^VI  re- 
moved this  monster  (1775) ;  and  a  horri- 
ble disease,  the  consequence  of  his  ex- 
cesses, put  an  end  to  his  life  in  1778.  He 
was  the  subject  of  general  execration; 
and  even  his  services  in  restoring  order 
into  the  finances  were  overlooked,  smce  he 
did  not  prevent  the  most  shameless  dissi- 
pation of^the  pubtic  money  by  the  courtiers. 

Terre  Neuve  ;  the  French  for  JStevh 
f&undland.  (q.  v.) 

Territory,  in  the  U.  States,  a  division 
of  the  countiy  not  included  within  the 
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limitB  of  either  of  the  states  of  the  con- 
federacy, and  which  has  not  been  admit- 
ted into  the  Union  on  the  footing  of  an 
independent  state.  The  history  of  the 
policy  of  this  repubhc  in  regurd  to  the 
public  domain,  and  the  manner  in  which 
that  domain  was  acc[uired,  has  been  ffiven 
in  our  article  Public  Ltaidg.  The  oasis 
of  the  political  organization  of  these  ter- 
ritories was  laid  bv  the  ordinance  for  the 
government  of  the  terntoiy  of  the  U. 
States  north-west  of  the  river  Ohio,  July 
Idth,  1787.  This  ordinance  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  a  governor  by  con- 
gresS)  and  for  a  representative  assembly, 
chosen  by  the  people  of  the  territory,  for 
conducting  the  government  of  the  same, 
making  laws,  appointing  magistrates,  &c. 
The  legislature  is  authorized  to  elect  a 
delegate,  to  represent  the  territory  in  the 
congress  of  the  U.  States,  who  enioys  a 
seat  and  the  right  of  debating,  but  has  no 
vote.  It  was  likewise  provided  by  this 
ordinance,  that  there  should  be  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntair  servitude  in  this 
territory.  AAer  the  adoption  of  the  pres- 
ent constitution  (1789),  this  ordinance  was 
so  far  modified  as  to  give  the  president, 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  the 
appointment  of  the  territorial  officers,  and 
some  other  powers  which  had  been  origin- 
ally conferred  on  the  congress  (1789,  ch.  8). 
As  the  population  in  the  renon  above  des- 
i^ated  gradually  increased,  new  territo- 
ries were  successively  created,  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  as  independent 
states.  Thus  Ohio  became  a  state  in 
1803.  Indiana  received  a  separate  teiri- 
torial  government  in  1800,  and  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  in  1816.  Illinois 
became  a  distinct  territory  in  1809,  and  a 
state  in  1818.  Michigan  territory  was 
constituted  in  1805.  The  territory  south 
of  the  river  Ohio  was,  by  act  of  con- 
frem  (1790,  ch.  41),  declared  to  be  sub- 
^t  to  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of 
1787.  This  territory  was  received  into  the 
Union,  as  the  state  of  Tennessee,  in  1796. 
In  a  similar  manner,  the  territory  of  Lou- 
isiana has  been  divided  into  Orleans  and 
Louisiana  territory,  Missouri  state  and 
territory,  and  Arkansas  territory.  (See 
IdOtdaiana  Territory.)  Alabama  terri- 
tory was  constituted  in  1817,  and  be- 
came a  state  in  1820 ;  and  Mississippi, 
which  received  a  territorial  govern- 
ment in  1798,  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1817.  Florida,  which  was 
acquired  in  1821,  was  formed  into  a 
government  under  the  name  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Florida,  in  1822.  (See  the  sep- 
arate articles.) 


Ts&MTORiAi.  Ststbh.  (See  Chiay^ 
vol.  iii,  page  183^  right  hand  column.) 

TBaaoR,  REieN  of.  Durimr  the 
French  revolution,  Marat  and  Robes- 
pierre, in  the  beginning  of  March,  1793, 
mtroduced  the  system  of  terror,  so  called, 
under  the  pretext,  that  the  condition  of 
France  lefl  no  other  means  to  save  her.  To 
understand  this  phenomenon  in  the  his- 
tory of  man,  requires  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge and  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
state  of  France,  at  that  time  convulsed  by 
civil  war,  fighting  single-handed  against 
the  greater  part  of  ESurepe,  and  filled 
with  a  population  which  the  clergy  bad 
done  almost  nothing  to  instruct,  ^id  the 
court  and  nobility  every  thing  to  corrupt. 
History  affords  many  instances  of  bkiod- 
thirsty  individuals;  but  here  we  find  a 
large  portion  of  a  nation  urging  the 
slaughter  of  persons  of  all  sexes,  ages 
and  conditions,  while  their  mouths  were 
full  of  high-sounding  phrases  of  liberty, 
equality,  virtue  and  justice,  perverting  a 
thousand  innocent  acts  •  to  crimes,  and 
even  inventing  new  crimes,  e.  g.  nSgo- 
tiantitm,  in  Bordeaux,  to  suit  the  occa- 
sion. The  reign  of  terror  shows  a  more 
general  frenzy  than  any  other  period 
of  history.  One  of  the  main  causes 
of  this  gigan'dc  madness  must  be  sought 
for  m  the  disoiganization  of  political  so- 
ciety in  all  its  branches,  which  hegan  with 
Louis  XIV,  and  frightfully  increased 
during  the  reigns  of  his  successors.  The 
ascribmff  of  the  mischief  to  the  writings 
of  the  pnilosophers,  so  caUed,  shows  an 
iterance  of  tne  nature  of  man  and  of  so- 
ciety. Such  madness  could  result  only 
fix>m  deep-seated  disease  and  depravity, 
to  which  many  stimulants  were  added. 
The  revolutionary  tribunal  was  the  first 
great  instrument  of  the  terrorists.  This 
was  established  March  11, 1793,  but  did 
not  receive  its  name  until  the  8th  of  Bni- 
maire  (October,  1793),  when  the  Moun- 
tain party  in  the  convention  triumpluxi 
over  the  Girondists,  (q.  v.)  The  object 
of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  was  to  pun- 
ish all  those  who  should  oppose  the  prog- 
ress of  the  revolution,  ana  incur  the  sus- 
picion of  adhering  to  the  royal  family.  It 
may  easily  be  imagined  what  a  field  such  a 
tribunal  would  anord  to  malignity,  hatred, 
and  the  spirit  of  persecution,  as  'A  waa 
bound  by  no  rules, sentenced  only  to  death, 
never  mvestigated  the  points  of  the  ac- 
cusation, and,  at  last,  hairdly  the  names  of 
the  accused.  After  the  fall  of  the  Girond- 
ists in  1794,  and  the  accession  of  Robes- 
pierre and  his  accomphces  to  power,  &e 
trial  of  mdividuals   ceased.      Fouquier 
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Tionlle  and  his  eonindeB  daily  handed  We  find  among  the  18,613  victuna 

mj0m  of  penona  charged  with  tteaaon.    NoWemen 1578 

Tiieae  were  brought  in  crowds  before  the  Noblewomen                                      750 

cribynal,  the  accuwtion  against  them  read,  Females  of  the  class  of  mechaii- 

aad  sentence  of  death  immediately  pro-  jcs  and  peasants 1,467 

nounoed,  without  even  examination  beinir    i^uns 350 

had,  to  ascertain  whether  the  subjects  of    Pnegt^ 1 135 

the  accusation  were  actually  the  persons  Men  not  nobie,'  of  vaiWui  cl^'  13^633 

before  the  court;  and,  m  fact,  the  con-  --^ — 

founding  of  persons  of  the  same  name  Total  .  .  .  18,613 

often  brought  individuals  to  the  guillotine.  Women  who  died  in  consequence 

who  had  never  been  accused.    Similar  of  prematuie  delivery  ....    3,400 

revolutionary  tribunals  were  established  Women  pregnant  and  in  cluld-bed       348 

in  the  large  towns  in  the  provinces,  and  Women  killed  in  the  Vendue  .  .  .  15,000 

the  same  tngedy  was  acted  in  Nantes,  Children    **                    <*       .  .  .  33,000 

Lyona,  Ajtfbs,  SOfasburg,  and  many  other  Whole  number  who  perished  in 

piaeee.    As  this  mode  of  exterminating  the  Vendte 900,000 

the  pretended  enemies  ofthe  republic  was  ,,.    .            ^       .                    , 

too  alow  to  satisfy  the  party  In  power,  VictmM   under  the  proconsulate 

they  ahot  and  drowned  the  accused  by  of  Carrier,  at  Nantes 32,000 

hundreds.    The  intriffues  of  the  royalists  Includinff 

must  be  admitted  to  have  contributed  to  Children  shot 500 

these  excesses;  and  the  object  of  Robes-  "        drowned  .  .  1,500 

pienm    was    to    give     energy    to    the  Women  shot 264 

CDverament,   and   secure    the    country  . "      drowned .  .  .     500 

from  invasion.*    Many  of  his  associates,  Pnests  ahot  ......     300 

however,  were  actuated  by  the  love  of  **      drowned  ...     460 

phmder.    The  efvstem  of  tenror  at  length  Noblemen  drowned  .  1,400 

destroyed  itself.    A  part  of  die  terror&ts  Mechamcs  drowned  .  5,300 

became  victims  to  the  very  system  which    Victims  in  Lyons .  31,000 

they  had  established,  and  the  overthrow 

of  the  rest  soon  fi>llowed.t     With  the  These  numbers  do  not  comprehend  the 

revolution  of  Thermidor  9  (July  27, 1794),  victims  of  the  massacres  at  VersuUes, 

or  with  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre,  Cannes,  I'Abbaye,  Aviffnon,the  iuailladea 

terrorism  ceased  to  be  the  professed  sys-  at  Toulon  and  Maraeilles,  after  the  siera 

tern  of  government ;  but  its  consequences  of  those  places,  and  the  massacre  of  tne 

remainedl     Prudhomme,  a  republican,  entire  population  of  the  little  town  of  B^- 

not  unfriendly  to  the  revolution,  and  who  doin,  m  Provence.     More  than  50,000 

wrote  during  the  period  of  excitement,  revolutionary    committees    were   estab- 

has  left  six  volumes  of  details  of  this  de-  lished   m   France,  to   enforce  the  law 

plorable  period.    Twoofthe  six  volumes  ag^st  the  suspected  (that  of  Sept  21, 

contain  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  the  per-  1793).    Cambon,  member  of  the  conven- 

sons  ptit  to  death  by  the  revolutionaiy  tri-  tion,  calculates  that  they  cost  the  country 

buna(  with  their  professions,   domicils,  591,000,000  francs  (in  assignats)  a  year: 

the  dates  of  their  condemnations,   the  each  member  received  three  francs  a  day; 

place  and  dsy  of  their  execution,  &c.  and   there  were  150,000  who   had  the 

right  to  designate  for  death.    Paris  alone 

♦  Louvet,  in  Ws  memoin,  expresses  his  con-  had  sixty  committees.     It  will  be  seen 

vicuon  that  bo^  Robespierre  and  Marat  were  in  f^^  ^^  ^^^^  that  the  nobles,  priests, 

uie  pay  01  uie  aiues .  ^^^  ^^  monks,  form  but  a  small  part 

t  Wbcn  Danton  (q.  v.)  was  ihrown  into  the  of  thoc^e  who  died  by  the  guillotine.  The 

SSdte^Ce^^rfc  Girondist  Puouffe,  a  prisoner  with  mad- 

inadu^UtAbunalri^on^t.  Jenieminde  "oe  Roland  and  Otheis  at  the  CotMJtfr- 

panlon  ^  Dim  ei  aux  kamnus,  matt  ce  n^etaU.vas  gentf  gives  the  most  appalluig  details  in 

vour  qt^Ufk  UJUau  dt  Phumanii^.    And  when  his  M^moins  iPun  DHmu.    Among  Other 

be  was  sentenced  by  thai  tnbonal,  he  exclaimed,  i^ungs,  he  says,  Diih  vn  aquidue  immense 

{BeeThiernHiHoryo/ the  Revolution.)  ^^    ^^^^    Saini-Jhi^ne.      Dis<ms-U, 

t  Doruur  the  prevalence  of  this  system,  Charles  gudque  horrible  qiCil  soU  de  le  dire,  Una  Us 

de  la  Bussftre,  secretary  of  the  committee  of  pub-  )f^g  u  sang  humain  se  ptdsoit  par  seaux, 

iL^iJ^^^tlLVapi"-^^^^^  et,ua^^^ 

•gaiitttthem.  ^^ent  de  Vex^cuHon  k  Us  vider  dans  eel 
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aqiMue.      Man  lionid  detaik  may  be 

fiNind  in  the  prefrce  of  Chiteaubriand's 

EhuUt  ott  Dtteoun  Hutorimtei.*  A  Ikt 

of  all  the  penoDS  who  penshed  by  the 

fuiUotine  in   that   period,  is  given  in 

toe    above-mentioned   work    of  Pnid- 

homme. 

TcRROKisM.    (See  Tamr^  Reign  of.) 

Tbetiajiians.  (See  OrderM,  Rdigioui.) 

Teetiart  FoRKATioifs.    (Soo  Otolo- 

gy-) 

Tertulliah,  Quintua  Septimiua  Flo- 
rens,  considered  the  meet  early  Latin 
fither  extant,  waa  bom  at  Carthage,  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  centuxy.  His 
fiither  was  a  centurion  under  the  procon- 
sul of  Africa;  and  TertuUian  was  at  first 
a  pagan,  although  when  or  where  he  em- 
braced the  Christian  religion  does  not 
appear.  He  received  a  liMral  education, 
and  was  well  versed  in  Greek  and  Ro- 
man literature,  and  learned  in  the  Roman 
law.  He  fiouriahed  chiefly  under  the 
reigns  of  the  emperon  Severus  and  Can- 
calui;  and  Jerome  mentions  a  report  that 
he  lived  to  a  veiy  advanced  age.  He 
employed  himself  vigorously  in  the  cause 
of  Christianity,  but,  towards  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  quitted  the  Catholic  church 
to  join  the  Montanists,  out  of  which  he 
formed  a  sect  of  his  own,  named  TertvUi- 
anigU.  (See  MontanuaJ)  The  ground 
of  his  separation  related  rather  to  disci- 
pline than  doctrine,  hemg  ftvoraUe  to 
the  austerities  inculcated  by  Montanus. 
Of  the  personal  hiatoiy  of  Tertullian,  little 
is  known.  Of  his  writinss,  th^  most 
noted  is  his  Apology  for  me  Christian 
Religion,  which  contains  much  informa- 
tion on  the  mannera  and  conduct  of  the 
eeri  v  Christians,  and  asserts  the  fUsehood 
of  the  calumnies  by  which  they  were 
assailed,  and  the  injustice  of  persecuting 
them.  Connected  with  this  woik  are  his 
two  books  M  ^ationea,  in  which,  with 
his  characteristic  vehemence,  he  carries 
his  attack  into  the  quartera  of  his  oppo- 
nents. He  also  wrote*  against  various 
heresies,  and  several  tracts  on  baptism,  on 
idolatry,  &c.  In  one  of  these,  upon  Pub- 
lic Spectacles,  he  dissuades  Chrisuans  from 
attending  shows  and  festivals,  as  partaking 
of  idolatty ;  and  he  luxuriates  in  the  an- 
ticipation of  the  transport  with  which  he 
shall  survey  the  torments  of  persecutors, 
philosophers,  poets  and  tragedians  in 
another  worid.  This  fiither  was  a  man 
of  lively  parts,  but  he  displays  little  judg- 
ment in  his  reasoning;  and,  while  led  by 
his  temper  to  violence  and  exaggeration, 
be  was  at  the  same  time  credulous  and 
austere.    His  style  is  concise  and  figura- 


tive, but  hardi,  unpoliriied,  and  obaeure. 
His  worin  have  been  fineqnently  edked, 
both  collectively  and  separaielY,  partieu- 
kurly  his  Apofecy.  Of  the  entire  works, 
the  editions  of  Rigakius  (Paris,  1641),  and 
of  Semler  (Hall^  6  vola^  1770^  are 
esteemed  the  best  The  best  editicm  of 
the  Apokigy  is  that  by  Havercamp  (Ley- 
den,  1716,  8vo.).  He  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded irith  St  Tertullian,  who  sufi^red 
martyrdom  in  360. 

TsscHEif ;  a  town  of  Austrian  Silesia, 
which  gives  name  to  a  circle ;  30  miles 
eastofTroppau;  fen.  18^41' E.;  Iat49<> 
43^  N.;  populadon,  5379.  The  inhab- 
itants carry  on  som^  commerce  in  leather, 
wood,  and  wine.  Here  is  a  manufacture 
of  fire-arms,  of  a  particular  kind,  called, 
fivm  the  town,  taehmt.  In  the  year 
1779  (May  13),  a  treaty  ot  peace  was 
concluded  here  between  the  emperor 
Joseph  II  (q.  v.)  and  the  king  of  Pruasia, 
Freoeric  II  (q.  v.),  which  put  an  end  to 
the  war  for  the  Bavarian  succession. 
(See  Bavarioj  Maria  Tkeresct,  and  Con- 
federation ofdte  Prineea,) 

TxssEiXATED  PAVXMXifT  (Lst  teattMo^ 
diminutive  of  teetera) ;  a  pavement  of  rich 
mosaic  w<wk,  made  of  curious  saoare 
marbles,  bricks,  or  tiles,  in  shime  ana  dis- 
position resembling  dice.  Various  an- 
cient specimens  of  these  have  been  fi^om 
time  to  time  exhumed  in  Italy  and  other 
countries  of  Europe. 

Tessin,  or  TiciNO ;  one  of  the  Swiss 
cantoiis,  bounded  north  by  Uri,  nottb-east 
by  Orisons,  bouth-east  and  south  by  Au»- 
trian  Italy,  south-west  by  Sardinian  Mi- 
lanese, and  west  by  Valais.  (See  SMz- 
erUmd.)  The  inhabitants  are  nooatly 
Italians  an4  Catholics.  It  is  coinpoaed 
of  what  vrere  formeriy  called  the  Italian 
bailiwicks,  which,  though  long  subject  to 
Switzerland,  were  not  formed  into  a  can- 
ton till  1815.  Bellinzona  is  the  capital. 
It  is  extremely  mountainous,  the  lamifi- 
cations  of  the  Alps  dividing  it  into  more 
than  twenty  distinct  valleys.  It  has  a 
mild  climate ;  is  well  watered  and  fertile ; 
and  no  country  is  more  remarkable  for 
scenery,  at  one  time  rich  and  beautiful,  at 
another  awful  and  sublime.  The  gov- 
ernment has  heretofore  been  unfovorwle, 
the  inhabitants  ignorant  and  indolent,  and 
agricuhure  and  manufiictures  in  a  back- 
vwd  state.  The  first  demands  of  reform 
in  die  cantonal  administrations  (in  1830) 
proceeded  from  Tessin,  in  which  there 
nad  been  mauy  abuses  in  the  government 

Tesbin,  Charles  Gustavus,  count  of; 
was  bom  at  Stockholm,  in  1695,  and 
travelled,  fit>m  1714  to  1719,  in  Germany, 
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Fnnce,  and  Italy.  In  die  political  dm- 
cusaons  which  arose  in  Sweden  after  the 
death  of  Charles  XII,  he  declared  for  the 
party  of  the  Hats,  of  which  his  influence 
caused  the  decided  triumph.  He  was 
nominated  president  of  the  assembly  of 
nobility  in  the  diet  of  1738.  From  1739 
to  17l2,  he  resided  as  ambassador  at 
Paris.  From  1747  to  17S2,  the  count 
had  the  direction  of  foreign  afiairs  as 
president  of  the  chancery;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  the  prince  royal,  afterwards  Gu8ta\'Ufl 
III.  He  addressed  to  his  pupil  a  series  of 
letters  relative  to  morals,  politics,  and  ad- 
niiuistration,  which  have  oeen  translated 
into  English  and  other  languages.  The 
English  version  is  entitled  Letters  to  a 
Young  Prince  (London,  1755,  8vo.).  In 
1761,  he  resigned  all  his  employments, 
and  settled  at  his  estate  of  Akeroe,  in  Su- 
dermania,  where  he  died  in  1770.  He 
promoted  the  establishment  of  the  acade- 
my of  sciences  at  Stockholm ;  and  be- 
sides his  Letters,  he  wrote  a  number  of 
discourses  and  essays.  A  description  of 
a  cabinet  of  luaund  history  which  he 
had  formed,  was  published  in  1753,  under 
the  title  of  Museum  Tessinianum, 

Test  Act.  (See  Corporation  and 
Test  Acts.) 
Testacea.  (See  CowJiology,) 
Testament,  Old  and  New.  The 
practice  of  calling  the  Hebrew  and  Chris- 
tian sacred  writings  tli%  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  arose  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  old  Latin  translation  of  these 
books  (the  vtrsio  wlgata  or  vidgate). 
The  Latin  word  iestamentum  (will)  was 
considered  to  corre^)ond  to  the  Greek 
iiaBti^,  which  often  occurs  both  in  the 
Alexandrian  version  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, and  in  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Christian  reveladon,  and  which,  properiv, 
cngniftes  a  covenant^  a  league.  As  early 
as  the  patriarchal  age,  the  divine  revela- 
tions and  instructions  with  which  the 
Hebrews  were  blessed,  were  considered 
in  the  elevated  light  of  a  covenant  between 
God  and  the  patriarchs,  and  afterwards 
between  God  and  the  whole  Hebrew 
nadon.  See  the  fifteenth  chapter  of 
Genesis,  in  which  God  confirms  to  Abra- 
ham the  promise  of  the  birth  of  Isaac  and 
of  the  possession  of  Palestine  by  his  de- 
scendants, by  a  solemn  covenant  The 
law  given  on  mount  Sinai,  and  the  whole 
Mosaic  system  of  religious  doctrines  and 
ceremomes,  were  closely  connected  with 
these  divine  promises  to  the  patriarchs 
and  their  race,  and,  in  fact,  were  but  a 
further   deyelopement,   or    the    perfect 
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completion  of  them.  The  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation was,  therefore,  in  conformity 
to  die  divine  will,  represented  as  a  lea^e 
or  covenant  between  God  and  the  He- 
brew nadon;  a  league  which  Bolenmly 
engaged  the  Hebrews  to  worship  Jeho- 
yah  alone  as  the  only  true  God,  and  to 
obey  his  conmiandments  faithfully,  while, 
in  return,  they  received  the  divine  prom- 
ise that  they  should  be  regarded  as  a 
chosen  people,  while  diey  continued 
faidiful  and  obedient.  (See  Exodus,  ch. 
xxiv,  and  Jeremiah  xxxi,  22.)  The  inti- 
mate connexion  which  exists  between  the 
Hebrew  revelation  and  the  more  perfect 
dispensation  announced  by  Christ,  for 
which,  in  the  course  of  divine  Providence, 
the  former  was  but  a  preparation,  would 
naturally  lead  Jesus  and  his  apostles  to 
designate  the  new  religion  as  a  new  and 
more  perfect  covenant,  made,  through  the 
mediation  of  Christ,  between  Gou  and 
the  whole  human  race,  without  distinc- 
tion or  exclusion.  The  sacred  and 
elevated  idea  of  such  a  covenant  corre- 
sponds with  the  whole  spirit  and  char- 
acter of  Christianity,  considered  as  a 
positive,  revealed  religion.  Whilst  God 
proclaims,  through  Christ,  forgiveness  of 
sins  and  eternal  happiness  to  all  men  who 
evince  a  firm,  living,  active  faith  in  Jesus, 
men  are  bound,  through  Christ,  to  com- 
ply with  these  conditions  of  salvation.  In 
this  sense,  the  Christian  Scriptures  often 
speak  of  an  old  and  a  new,  the  fiist  and  die 
second  covenant  (see  the  Gospel  of  SL 
Matthew,  xxvi,  28 ;  &e.  Mark,  xiv,  24 ; 
^e^r.,  viii,  8,  ix,  15;  Galatians,  iv,  24); 
and  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  themselves 
are  called  the  old  covenant  (2  Cor.  iii,  14^ 
The  langua^  of  the  Bible  itself  sufti- 
ciently  explains,  therefore,  why  the  early 
Christian  church  called  its  sacred  writings 
the  ^  books  of  the  new  covenant"  (koivv 
iiaettiaiy  The  Latin  vulgate,  then,  having, 
as  we  have  before  observed,  used  this  ex- 
pression testamenlum  (as  in  Gen.  ix,  9, 12 ; 
xiii,  15),  it  became  common  to  designate 
the  Scriptures  as  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  JVeto  Testament,  in  the  sense  of  Ud 
and  new  covenazit  (see,  for  instance,  Ter- 
tulUan's  treatises  against  Marcion,  b.  iv, 
ch.  1,  and  against  Praxeas),  and  not  in 
the  common  sense  of  the  word,  last  toUL 
Testament.  (See  WUl) 
Testudo,  in  zoology.  (See  Tortoise.) 
Testudo,  in  the  military  art  of  die  an- 
cients, was  a  kind  of  cover  or  screen 
which  the  soldiers  (e.  g.,  a  whole  compa- 
ny) made  themselves  of  their  bucklers, 
by  holding  them  up  over  their  heads,  and 
standing  close  to  each  other     This  ex- 
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pedient  §erved  to  shelter  them  from  daxtt, 
•tones,  &c^  thrown  upon  them,  especial- 
Jy  those  thrown  from  above,  when  they 
weot  to  the  assault* — Tuiudo  was  also  a 
kind  of  large  wooden  tower,  which 
moved  on  several  wheels,  and  was  cover- 
ed with  bullocks'  hides,  serving  to  shelter 
the  soldiers  when  they  approached  the 
walls  to  mine  them,  or  to  batter  them 
with  rams. 

TsTAifus  (from  rtivu,  I  stretch);  a 
spasmodic  rigidity  of  the  whole  body. 
The  body  b^mes  stiff,  the  breath  iof 
heavy,  but  the  senses  remain  uninjure<L 
If  the  lower  jaw  is  drawn  to  the  upper 
with  such  force  that  they  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated, the  disorder  is  called  locked  jaw 
(trismua), 

Tbthts  ;  the  greatest  of  the  sea  deities, 
wife  of  Oceanus,  and  daughter  of  Uranus 
and  Terra.  She  was  momer  of  the  chief 
rivers  of  the  uiriverse,  such  as  the  Nile, 
the  Atpheus,  the  Mseander,  Simois,  Pe- 
neus,  &.C.,  and  about  3000  daughters,  call- 
ed (keanidea,  Tethys  is  confounded,  by 
some  mythologists,  with  her  grand- 
daughter jThetis,  the  wife  of  Peleus  and 
the  mother  of  Achilles.  Her  name  sig- 
nifies nurse,  and  seems  to  contain  an 
allusion  to  the  old  notion,  that  water  was 
necessanr  for  the  generation  and  nourish- 
ment of'^all  things.  The  word  TYihys  is 
poetically  used  to  express  the  sea. 

Tetrachord,  with  the  ancient  Greeks; 
a  scale  of  four  tones.  The  ancients  di- 
vided their  musical  system  into  tetra- 
chords,  as  we  divide  ours  into  octaves. 
Therefore  they  only  required,  in  their 
sinking  schools,  four  syllables  for  solmi- 
zanon,  whilst,  in  modem  times,  six  sylla- 
bles were  introduced  bv  Aretino.  The 
tetrachords  were  originally  only  diatonic ; 
at  a  later  period,  also,  chromatic  and  en- 
harmonic. 

Tetraedron,  or  Tetrahedron,  in 
geometry,  is  one  of  the  five  Platonic  or 
regular  bodies  or  solids,  comprehended 
under  four  equilateral  aiid  equal  trian- 
gles ;  or  it  is  a  triangular  pyramid  of  four 
equal  and  equilatenu  faces. 

Tetraoon,  in  eeometry ;  a  quadrangle, 
or  a  figure  with  rour  angles. 

Tetralogy.    (See  TrilogyJ) 

Tetrandria  ;  the  fourth  class  in  Lin- 
nmus's  sexual  system. 

Tetrafla  ;  a  Bible  disposed,  by  Ori- 
geii,  under  four  columns,  in  each  of 
which  was  a  different  Greek  version, 
namely,  that  of  Symmachus,  of  Aquila, 
of  the  Seventy,  and  of  Theodotion. 

Tbtuait  ;  a  town  of  Morocco,  on  the 
northern  coMt  of  Africa,  thirty   miles 


south-east  of  Tuicien;  km.  5°  97'  W  • 
lat.35'>2D'  N.;  population,  14,000.  It  is 
about  half  a  mile  nom  the  Mediterrane- 
an, inhabited  by  Moors  (chieflv  Andalu- 
sians|  and  Jews,  who  most  of  them  speak 
Spanish.  Thev  aie  commercial,  gentle 
in  manners,  and  polite.  The  environs  of 
this  city  are  planted  with  vineyards  and 
sardens,  kept  in  good  order,  and  the  firuits 
here  ai-e  better  and  more  carefully  nur- 
tured than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  em- 
pire. Tetuan  was  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  European  consuls ;  but  in  1770, 
an  Englishman  having  killed  a  Moor, 
the  reignmg  emperor  declared  that 
no  European  should  again  enter  the 
town. 

Tetzel,  John,  n  notorious  vender  of 
indulgences,  was  bom  at  Leipsic,  where 
be  studied  theology,  entered,  m  1489,  the 
order  of  the  Dominicans,  and  received  per- 
mission to  go  into  the  world  and  preach. 
In  1502,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Koman 
see  a  preacher  or  mdulgences,  and  car- 
ried on,  for  fifteen  years,  a  very  lucrative 
trade  in  them,  practising  the  most  shame- 
ful delusions  upon  the  people.  His  life 
was  so  corrupt  that,  at  Innspiuck,  he 
was  sentenced  to  be  drowned  in  a  sack 
for  adultery.  In  consequence  of  pow- 
erful intercession,  the  sentence  was  miti- 
gated to  perpetual  Imprisonment.  But 
being  released  also  from  this,  he  travelled 
to  Rome,  was  absolved  by  pope  Leo  X, 
and  even  appointed  apostolic  commissary; 
and  the  archbishop  of  Mentz  made  him 
inquisitor.  He  now  carried  on  the  sale 
of  indulgences  with  still  greater  eflronte- 
ry,  and  travelled  through  Saxony  in  a 
wagon,  provided  vrith  two  large  boxes, 
one  of  which  contained  the  letters  of  in- 
dulgence, while  the  other  was  destined 
for  the  money  obtained  for  them.  The 
latter  had  the  fbUowing  inscription : — 

Sobald  da*  Geld  im  Katten  klin^, 
Sobald  du  Seel  gen  Himmel  tpnt^. 
When  in  the  chest  the  money  rings, 
The  soul  straight  up  to  heaven  springs. 

He  b  said  to  have  had  ninety  gold  guil- 
ders a  month;  besides  his  expenses.  In 
many  towns  he  was  receivea  with  the 
ringing  of  bells,  and  every  where  levied 
large  contributions,  as  he  ofiTered  absolu- 
tion for  every  crime,  murder,  penury, 
adultery,  not  excepted..  He  carried  on 
this  infamous  trade  unctiecked,  until  Lu- 
ther came  out,  in  1517,  with  his  theses 
against  the  ciying  abuse.  These  were 
answered  by  Tetzel ;  and  the  students  of 
Wittenberg  burned  the  answers  in  the 
market-pli^.    Tetzel  himself  received  a 
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fievere  refurimand  from  the  papal  cham- 
beriain,  who  was  sent  to  settle  the  depute. 
He  died  of  the  plague,  in  the  Dominican 
coovent  at  Leipsic  It  la  reported  that 
Tetzel  went  so  far  as  to  give  absolutions 
for  crimes  yet  to  be  committed.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  great  part  of  the  money 
thus  received  was  used  for  the  erection 
of  St.  Peter's  church  at  Rome. 

Tsac'SR ;  a  king  of  Phrygia,  son  of  the 
Scamander  by  Idea.  According  to  some 
authors,  he  was  the  first  who  introduced 
among  his  subjects  the  worship  of  Cy- 
bele,  and  the  dances  of  the  Corybantes. 
The  country  where  he  reigned  was  from 
bim  called  TVucruz,  and  his  subjects 
Tevcru  His  daughter  Batea  married 
Dardanua,  a  8amothracian  prince,  who 
succeeded  him  in  theffoyemmentof  Teu- 
cria.— a.  A  son  of  Telamon,  king  of  Sal- 
•mis,  by  Hesione,  the  daughter  of  Laom- 
edon.  He  was  one  of  Helen's  suitors, 
and  accordingly  accompanied  the  Greeks 
to  the  Trojan  war,  where  he  signalized 
himself  by  his  intrepidity.  It  is  said  that 
his  ftther  refused  to  receive  him  into  his 
kingdom,  because  he  had  lefl  the  death  of 
his  brother  Ajax  unrevenged.  This  se- 
Teiity  of  the  iather  did  not  dishearten  the 
son :  he  lefi  Salamis,  and  retired  to  Cy- 
prus, where  he  built  a  town,  which  he 
calleid  Salamifl,  after  his  native  country. 
He  attempted,  to  no  purpose,  to  recover 
the  ialana  of  Salamis,  after  his  father's 
death.  Some  suppose  that  Teucer  did 
not  return  to  Cyprus,  but  went  to  setde  in 
Spain,  and  thence  into  Galu^ 

TcuTOBime  Fobest  ;  the  place  where 
Anninius  defeated  the  Roman  general 
Quinctilius  Varus,  in  thejrear  9  A.  D.  (For 
infiwmation  respecting  tms  important  bat- 
tle, see  wSmitmitf,  and  Fontf.)  Though  the 
ancients  nve  the  name  of  the  Teutoburg 
forest  to  Uie  battle-ground,  and  a  wood  in 
Lipi^  near  Paderbom,  is  still  so  call- 
ed, it  is  not  certain  where  the  batde  was 
sctually  fought,  as  the  Romans  probably 
comprehended  under  the  name  a  more 
extensive  tract  than  is  at  present  under- 
stood by  it.  The  most  correct  opinion  is, 
perhapSp  that  which  places  (t  some  leagues 
west  of  Pyrmont,  at  a  place  where  re- 
mains of  ancient  walls,  &C.,  have  been 
found.  The  names  of  several  spots,  too, 
in  that  vicinity,  have  reference  to  the  bat- 
tle, as  Hermannsbtrg  (Arminius's  moun- 
tain), Foren,  or  Faniwtwdk(Varu8'8  (prove). 


rsbuich  (War-grove),  &c.  There 
are  fosses  and  redoubts,  and  two  rows  of 
gmvea,  in  which  ashes,  bones  and  arms 
are  found,  the  latter  having  the  appear- 
sace  of  German  origin.    There  are  many 


works  relating  to  this  point,  among  which 
we  may  mention  that  of  W.  Muller — 
VernwAungen  Hber  die  Crnrend,  wo  Her- 
mann  dm  Vanu  gehhtg  (Hanover,  1834, 
4to.,  with  a  map). 

TsuTONSs ;  a  warlike  tribe,  who^  with 
the  Cimbri  (q.  v.),  Ambrones  and  Tugu- 
rini,  migrated,  ll3  B.  C,  towards  ItSy. 
Whence  they  came  is  uncertain;  most 
probably  they  were  of  the  Gfermanic 
stock.  After  they  and  their  allies  had 
several  times  defeated  the  Romans,  they 
were  at  length  routed,  102  B.  C,  by  Ma- 
rius,  near  the  site  of  Aix,in  France. — For 
more  information,  see  J.  C.  Pfister's  Hu" 
iory  of  the  Germanajrom  origintd  Sourcu 
(1st  vol.  Hamburj^,  1829,  in  German).  See 
the  following  article. 

Teutonic  ;  that  which  belongs  to  the 
Teutones.  (q.  v.J  Thus  we  say,  <<  Teutonic 
tribes,"  and  pamcularly  <*  Teutonic  stock  of 
languages,"  by  which  all  the  languages  of 
the  Germanic  ftmUy  are  meant.  The 
name  is  not  applied  specially  to  the  idiom 
of  the  Teutones.  but  is  merely  a  scientific 
term,  having  reference  to  7^  (see  TSda- 
con)  and  Ttuiadieny  or  Deutschen  (the 
name  which  the  Germans  give  them- 
selves), because  (Serman  is  now  used  more 
mrticularly  of  the  modem  German,  and 
TeuUmie  suggests  a  time  when  the  many 
languages,  l^onging  to  the  same  fiimily, 
had  not  yet  assumed  the  shape  of  distinct 
idioms.  (See  the  article  Germany,  divis- 
ion German  Language.)  The  languages 
now  classed  under  tne  Germanic  or 
Teutonic  flunily  or  stock,  are  the  fbllow- 
inff: — 1.  Northern  lan^ages,  to  which 
belong,  a.  the  Scandinavian  (q  v.),  with  its 
divisions— the  Swedish  (comprising  two 
dialects,  those  of  Dalecarlia  and  Goth- 
land), the  Danish,  and  the  dialects  which 
are  spoken  in  Norway  and  some  of  the 
Orkney  islands  (q.  v.) ;  and,  b,  the  Ice- 
landic: 2.  German,  which  is  divided  into, 
a.  the  Franconian  dialect,  fiiom  which 
originated  the  Suabian  (Alemannic)  of 
the  middle  ages,  the  Upper  German,  and 
the  (so  called)  Cimbrian ;  h,  the  Saxon  or 
Sassic  (to  which  belong  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
with  its  daughter,  the  English,  q.  v.),  and 
the  dialect  spoken  in  L^wer  Scotland, 
similar,  in  many  reepecta,  to  the  parent 
stock  (see  Seodand) ;  also  the  Lower  Sax- 
on (q.  v.)i  or  PUatdeut9chj  and  the  Fris- 
ian and  Dutch :  3.  the  Moesogothic,  in 
which  the  most  ancient  monument  of 
the  Germanic  languages,  the  translation 
of  the  Bible  by  Ulphilas  (q.  v.),  of  the 
fourth  century,  is  written.  Others  have 
divided  the  Germanic  stock  thus: — 1. 
German  branch,  properly  so  called,  em- 
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bracing,  a.  Upper  German ;  h.  Lower  Ger- 
man (the  latter  of  which  includes  the 
Frisian,  Netherlandish  and  Dutch,  and 
Lower  Saxon,  or  PlaUdeutsch) ;  c.  Cen- 
tral German ;  d.  High  German :  2.  Scan- 
dinavian branch,  comprehending,  a.  Da- 
nish ;  b.  Norwegian ;  c.  Icelandic ;  (L 
Swedish :  3.  En^ish,  under  which  fall 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Scottish. — Respect- 
ing the  mixture  of  the  Germanic  stock  in 
most  of  the  languages  of  Europe,  see  the 
part  of  the  article  Germany  already  refer- 
red to. 

Teutonic  Order.  This  religious  or- 
der of  knights  was  founded,  in  lldO,  by 
Frederic,  duke  of  Suabia,  during  a  cru- 
sade in  the  Holy  Land,  at  the  time  of  the 
siege  of  Acre,  and  intended  to  be  con- 
fined to  Germans  of  noble  rank ;  hence 
its  name.  The  rule  of  the  order  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  Templars.  The 
original  object  of  the  association  was  to 
detend  the  Christian  religion  against  the 
infidels,  and  to  take  care  of  die  sick  in 
the  Holy  Land.  As-  the  order  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  virgin  Mary,  the  knights  call- 
ed themselves  also  Brethren  of  ike  Ger- 
man houae  of  our  Lady  of  Jerusalem.  The 
dress  of  the  members  vvas  black,  with  a 
white  cloak,  upon  which  was  worn  a 
black  cross  with  a  silver  edging.  The 
grand  master  lived  at  first  at  Jerusalem, 
but  afterwards,  when  the  Holy  Land  fell 
affain  under  the  power  of  the  Turks,  at 
Venice,  and,  from  1297,  at  Marburg. 
By  degrees,  the  order  made  several  con- 
quests, and  acquired  great  riches.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it 
had  reached  the  highest  pitch  of  S^  pow- 
er. Its  territorjr  extended  from  the  Oder 
to  the  gulf  of  Finland,  and  its  annual 
revenue  was  calculated  at  800,000  marks. 
But  it  afterwards  gradually  declined,  in 
consequence  of  its  hixiu^  and  dissensions. 
In  the  year  121^,  the  Teutonic  knights 
were  called  in  by  the  Poles  to  aid  them 
against  the  Prussians,  who,  also,  after  a 
%var  of  fifty-three  years,  were  forced  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  order, 
and  to  embrace  the  Christian  religion. 
They  also  reduced  the  Sclavonian  coim- 
tries  along  the  Baltic,  particularly  after 
their  union  (1237)  with  the  Brethren  of 
tlie  Sworvi  in  Livonia.  In  1309,  the 
^rand  master  fixed  his  seat  at  Marienburg, 
m  Prussia.  But  the  government  of  the 
order  became  so  oppressive,  that  West 
Prussia  submitted,  in  the  fifteenth  centu- 
r>',  to  Poland ;  anil  the  order  was  obliged 
to  hold  East  Prussia  under  the  suprema- 
cy of  Poland.  The  endeavor  to  acquire 
independence  brought  on  a  war  with  Po- 


land, the  result  of  which  was,  that  the  or- 
der lost  also  East  Prussia,  which,  in  1535, 
was  granted  to  tlie  grand  master,  the 
margrave  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  as  an 
her^itary  duchy,  under  the  sovereignty 
of  Poland.  Afterwards  the  head  of  the 
order,  fiom  1527,  had  his  seat  at  Meraen- 
theim,  in  Suabia,  at  present  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Wfirtemberg,  and  became  a 
spintual  prince  of  the  empire.  The  elev- 
en bailiwicks  (provmces)  were  divided 
into  conmianderies,  comprising  togeth- 
er 850  square  miles,  containing  88,000 
inhabitants.  By  the  peace  of  Presburg, 
1805,  tiie  emperorof  Austria  obtained  the 
digni^,  rights  and  revenue  of  grand  mas- 
ter of  the  Teutonic  order.  In  the  war 
with  Austria,  1809,  Napoleon  abolished 
this  order,  at  Rafisbon,  April  24.  Its  lands 
fell  to  the  princes  in  whose  territory  they 
were  situated.  The  archduke  Anthony 
calls  himself,  at  present,  grand  master  of 
the  Teutonic  order  in  the  empu!«  of 
Austria. 

Teviot,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which 
rises  in  Mosspaul,  on  the  borders  of  Dum- 
friesshire, pa^s  by  Hawick,  and  joins 
the  Tweed  at  Kelso.  The  valley  which 
it  waters,  comprising  the  most  of  Rox- 
burghshire, is  called  Teowidale. 

Tewksburt;  a  town  in  England,  in 
Gloucestershire,  104  miles  west  of  Lon- 
don ;  Ion.  2«  9^  W. ;  lat  52°  2^  N.;  popu- 
lation in  1821,  4962.  It  is  situated  at  the 
confiux  of  the  Severn  and  Avon,  in  u 
beautiftil  vale,  and  is  a  handsome  town 
consisting  mostly  of  three  princiixil  streets 
The  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  brick.  Tho 
church  called  Abbey  church  is  a  noble  pik» 
of  building,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  Eng 
land  which  is  not  collegiate  or  cathedral 
It  contains  many  interesting  monuments, 
and  is  the  only  remains  of  the  celebrated 
monastery  of  Tewksbury,  founded  by  the 
Saxons  in  715.  Tewksbury  has  been 
long  noted  fi>r  its  mustard ;  but  it  is  at 
present  chiefly  distinguished  for  its  manu- 
facture of  stockings.  It  sends  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament.  Near  this  town  waa 
fought  a  bloody  batde,  between  the  parties 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  which  put «  final 
period  to  the  power  of  the  latter.  The  field 
on  which  it  was  fought,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  town,  is  called  bloody  mcaeUnt. 
(See  the  articles  Edward  IF,  and  Marga-^ 
ret  of  Anjou,) 

Texas;  formerly  a  province  attached 
to  the  viceroyalty  of  Mexico,  now,  with 
Cohahuila,  forming  a  state  in  the  Mexi- 
can confederpisy.  Its  contiguity  to  the  U. 
States,  and  its  rapidly  increasing  popula- 
tion, consisting  chiefly  of  Anglo-Ameri- 
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csn  emifimitfly  render  it,  although  at  pM- 
eot  thinly  peopled^  and  poflBeflaing  little 
weahh,  of  great  intereet.  .The  state  of 
Cohahuiia  and  Texas  is,  indeed,  likely,  at 
some  future  period,  to  be  the  most  opu- 
lent, powerful  and  civilized  in  the  Feder- 
ation, fiom  the  advantages  of  a  soil  of 
surprising  fertility,  a  great  facility  of  in- 
ternal communication  by  means  of  nu- 
merous rivers  intersecting  it,  and  a  geo- 
graphiciU  |XMition  highly  favoring  its  iu- 
tereourse  both  with  the  U.  States  and  the 
old  worid.  It  has  a  seacoast  350  mUes 
long,  affording,  by  weans  of  its  numerous 
rivers,  intercourse,  at  a  great  number  of 
points,  with  the  ffulf  of  Mexico.  Although 
the  mouths  of  tnese  rivers  seldom  admit 
vessels  drawing  more  than  ten  feet  of 
water,  the  Red  river  has  depth  sufficient 
for  ships  of  400  tons.  (See  Red  River,  and 
Mexico^  Gvy  of.)  It  is  separated  from 
Louisiana  by  the  Sabine  river,  on  the 
east,  and  from  Ariuuisas,  on  the  north,  by 
Red  river :  the  extent  and  population  we 
cannot  ^ve  with  precision.  Most  of  the 
productions  of  tropical  climates  grow  here 
in  ffreat  perfection,  and  the  cotton  is  equal 
to  the  finest  produced  within  the  U.  States. 
The  fiice  of  the  countrv  is  generally  level, 
and  a  great  portion  of  it  consists  of  im- 
mense prairies.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Trinity,  the  Brasses  (600  miles  in 
length),  and  the  Colorado  (450  milesl 
The  chief  towns  are  Nacogaoches,  witn 
about  300  inhabitants,  Sl  Antonio,  on  the 
Guadaloupe,  with  ISNX)  inhabitants,  and 
Cohahuiia.  An  attempt  was  made,  in 
1827,  to  erect  Texas  into  an  independent 
republic,  by  the  name  of  Fredonia ;  but  it 
was  easily  put  down  by  a  small  Mexican 
force,  and  the  Fredonians  were  driven  out 
of  the  country.  As  slavery  is  abolished 
in  Mexico,  much  difficulty  has  also  arisen 
on  this  point,  between  the  government 
and  the  Anglo-American  colonists,  who 
wished  to  retain  their  slaves. 

Texel,  or  Tessel  ;  an  island  of  the 
province  of  North  Holland,  about  eleven 
miles  in  length,  and  six  in  its  greatest 
hi«adth;  Ion.  4<>  40"  £.;  lat.  53°  5"  X.; 
population,  5000.  It  is  situated  at  tlie 
entrance  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  Beporatcd 
from  N<»th  Holland  by  the  narrow  chan- 
nel of  Mars-Diep.  The  soil  is  well  fitted 
for  sheep  pasture,  and  it  is  noted  for 
cheese.  It  nas  a  capacious  and  good  har- 
bor, and  a  fort,  which  commands  the  en- 
trance. Besides  the  petty  town  of  the 
same  name,  it  contains  six  idllages.  The 
land  IS  fertile  in  pasture,  and  the  whole 
well  seeured  with  dikes  of  prodi^ous 
strength  and  height.  Near  this  island 
18* 


was  the  celebrated  sea-flfbt  between  the 
fleet  of  Holland,  under  admiral  Tit>mp, 
and  that  of  England,  under  adnihral 
Blake,  in  1653,  in  which  Tromp  was  kiUed. 
In  1673,  a  battle  was  fought  between  the 
fleet  of  HoUand  and  the  united  fleets  of 
England  and  France. 

Th.    (SeeT.) 

Thaardp,  Thomas,  one  of  the  most 
esteemed  lyrical  and  dramatic  poets  of 
Denmark,  waa  bom  at  Copenhagen,  in 
1749,  and  died  in  1821.  Several  of  his 
productions  have  been  translated  into 
German. 

THAnDEus,  or  Jude.    (See  Judas,) 

Thais,  the  misdfess  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  was  a  native  of  Athens.  She  is 
said  to  have  instigated  Alexander  to  set 
fire  to  Persepolis,  the  residence  of  tlie 
Persian  kings,  in  revenge  for  the  injuries 
done  to  her  native  city  by  Xerxes,  and  to 
have  prompted  him,  when  inflamed  with 
drinking,  to  throw  the  first  torch  himself. 
She  was  afterwards  the  mistress,  and 
finally  became  the  wife,  of  Ptolemy,  king 
of  Egypt. 

Thal  ;  German  forvattey  or  dale ;  found 
in  many  geographk^  names,  as  SdwntheU 
(Fair  valley). 

Thales,  a  native  of  Miletus,  in  Ionia, 
or,  according  to  some,  of  Phoenicia,  the 
earliest  philosopher  of  Greece,  and  the 
founder  of  the  Ionian  school,  was  lK>m 
about  640  B.  C,  and  at  first  turned  his 
attention  to  politics,  but  subsequently 
devoted  himself  to  philosophical  studies. 
His  political  career  could  not  have  been 
very  distinguished,  since  Plato  classes 
him  among  those  sa||;es  who  had  little 
concern  in  public  afi^urs.  In  his  mature 
years,  he  is  said  to  have  made  several 
visits  to  Egypt,  where  he  calculated  the 
heights  of  the  pyramids,  and  received  in- 
struction from  the  priests.  From  them 
he  probably  acouired  a  knowledge  of  ce- 
ometry,  in  whicn,  however,  his  researches 
seem  to  have  carried  him  beyond  liis 
teachers.  Afler  his  return,  his  reputation 
for  learning  and  wisdom  became  so  great* 
that  he  was  reckoned  among  the  seven 
wise  men,  and  his  sayings  were  in  the 
highest  esteem  among  the  ancients.  To 
the  lonians  he  gave  the  wise  counsel  to 
form  a  general  confederacy,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  resisting  the  Persian  power,  and 
to  make  Tecs  the  seat  of  the  unM>n.  He 
also  dissuaded  the  Milesians  from  enter- 
ing into  an  alliance  with  Crossus  against 
Cyrus.  These  are  the  only  accounts  con- 
cerning the  political  life  of  Thalea,  which 
have  been  preserved  to  us.  According  to 
the  most  commonly  received  opiidooy  he 
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died  about  B.  C.  548,  while  present  at  the 
Olympic  i^iues,  exhausted  by  heat  and 
the  infirmities  of  age.  His  philosophical 
docoines  were  taught  orally,  and  preserved 
only  by  oral  tradition,  until  some  of  the 
later  Greek  philosophers,  particularly  Ar- 
istotle, comniifited  them  to  writing  several 
hundred  years  after  his  death,  lie  con- 
sidered water,  or  rather  fluidity,  the  ele- 
ment of  all  things,  and  that  every  natural 
object  had  its  peculiar  fluid  principle, 
which  contributed  to  its  preservation. 
He  taught  that  all  natural  phenomena  are 
produced  by  the  condensation  and  rare- 
faction of  water,  and  are  resolvable  into 
this  element.  Earth  is  condensed  water ; 
air  is  rarefied  water ;  and  fire  rarefied  air. 
If  water  is  the  origin  of  all  things,  it  must 
not  be  considered  as  dead  matter,  but  as 
a  liie-givin^  principle,  which  he  also 
called  the  sotU  of  ihe  toorld,  or  the  dmne 
principle.  When  he  taught  that  the  uni- 
verse was  pervaded  by  demons,  or  spirits, 
and  assigned  a  soul  to  inanimate  objects, 
he  meant  that  th  is  creative,  moving,  forming 
power,  was  necessarily  difiusedandatwork 
throughout  the  universe,  as  an  essential 
property  of  the  original  principle.  This 
notion  also  served  to  connect  his  philo- 
sophical ^stem  with  the  popular  religion; 
but  he  did  not  confound  tliese  demons, 
or  powers,  ^vith  the  natural  objects  which 
they  governed.  The  philosophical  doc- 
trines of  Thales  are,  however,  but  imper- 
fectly understood,  on  account  of  die  want 
of  written  memorials.  Among  his  max- 
ims, or  prudential  sayings,  is  the  cele- 
brated TyvOt  ctavrov  (Kuow  thyself).  TTie 
accounts  of  his  physical  and  astronomical 
knowledge  are  very  contradictory.  He 
is  said  to  have  first  divided  the  year  into 
365  days.  The  storv  tliat  he  foretold  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  although  he  may  only 
have  indicated  the  year  of  its  occurrence, 
implies  a  more  correct  knowledge  of  tlie 
solar  S3rstem  than  he  and  iiis  disciples 
appear,  from  the  statements  of  Plutarch 
and  Diogenes  Laertins,  to  have  pos- 
sessed ;  that  is,  supposing  his  prediction 
to  have  been  founded  on  hid  own  ob- 
servations and  calculation.  It  is,  bow- 
ever,  probable  that  he  may  have  become 
acquainted  >vith  the  approach  of  an 
eclipse  during  his  residence  in  Egypt,  or 
through  his  connexions  with  the  Phceni- 
cians,  who  were  skilful  astronomers,  or 
may  have  learned  some  mechanical 
method  of  calculating  it.  At  any  rate,  it 
is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  Ionic  school 
first  taught  that  the  stars  were  merely 
material  Dodies,  and  not,  according  to  the 
popular  notion,  divine  beings. 


Thalia  ;  one  of  the  nine  Muses.  She 
was  venerated,  by  the  country  people,  as 
the  preserver  of  growing  phmts,  and  the 
inventress  of  agriculture  and  arboriculture. 
She  was  also  Uie  Muse  of  comedy,  which 
had  its  origin  in  rural  usages,  and  is 
usually  represented  with  the  comic  mask 
(q.  v.),  and  the  shepherd's  crook  [pedum) 
in  her  hand.  (See  Muses,)  One  o€  the 
Graces  was  also  called  TVuUitu  (See 
Chraces.)  The  name  signifies,  in  the  origi- 
nal Greek,  JUntriskinr^  blooming, 

Thamas  Kouli  IChan.  (bee  Nadir 
Shah,) 

Thames  (anciently  Tamesisy,  a  river  of 
England,  which  takes  its  source  in  the 
Cotswold  hills,  and  forms  a  stream  near 
Lechlade,  navigable  for  barges.  The  chief 
spring,  or  Thameshead,  is  about  three 
miles  from  Cheltenham,  whence  it  pro- 
ceeds to  Oxford,  Dorchester,  Henley» 
Windsor,  Staines,  Kingston,  Richmond, 
Brentford,  Hammersmith,  Battereea,  Wesr- 
rainster,  London,  Greenwich,  Woolwich, 
Gravesend,  Tilbury  Fort,  and  at  the  Nore 
joins  the  Medway,  and  enters  the  sea. 
The  tide  runs  as  fiu*  up  as  Richmond, 
about  seventy  miles  from  the  sea.  Large 
ships  X)f  war  can  go  up  to  Deptford ;  mer- 
chant sliips  of  700  or  800  ton^  as  fiir  as 
the  port  at  London.  The  canal  naviga- 
tion of  the  Thames,  as  well  as  the  docks, 
and  other  great  works  connected  with  it, 
are  very  complicated  and  extensive.  The 
length  is  230  miles.  (For  an  account  of  ^ 
the  docks,  see  Docks,  and  London^  and 
for  the  Thames  tunnel,  the  article  Lon- 
don,) 

TuAMTRis,  or  Tbahtras  ;  a  celebrated 
Thracian  poet,  who  flourished  anterior  to 
Homer.  He  obtauied  the  prize  for  sing- 
ing at  the  Pythian  games,  and  he  accom- 
panied himself  on  the  lyre.  Plato  seta 
him  by  the  side  of  Orpheus,  Olympus  and 
Phemiui,  and  asserts  that  no  one  ever 
equalled  hun  in  singing  or  in  playing  on 
the  flute  and  lyre,  and  that,  therm>re, 
after  his  death,  his  soul  took  up  its  resi- 
dence in  the  body  of  the  nightinffale. 
Strabo  compares  him  to  Museeos.  There 
is  a  well-known  fable  of  his  having  chal- 
lenged the  Muses  to  a  contest  in  smging. 
The  latter  were  victorious,  and  punished 
his  audacity  by  depriving  him  of  his  si^t, 
ana  of  his  musical  talents,  and  breakm^ 
his  lyre.  (lUady  II,  9^5.)  He  is  repre- 
sented as  the  uiventor  of  the  Dorian  mode. 
None  of  his  productions  have  come  down 
to  u^ 

Thane;  the  name  of  an  ancient  rank 
among  the  English  or  Angk>-Sa:ioDB. 
Skene  mokes  the  thane  to  have  been  equal 
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ID  dignity  to  im  earl's  son.  Camden 
njB^  the  thanes  were  only  dignified  by 
the  offices  which  they  bore.  Tneir  origin 
is  referred  to  Canute.  (See  Sword.)  A 
freeman,  not  noble,  was  raised  to  the  lonk 
of  a  thane  by  acquiring  a  certain  portion 
of  land,  by  making  three  voyages  at  sea, 
or  by  receiving  holy  orders.  (See  the  ar- 
ticle Great  BnUdn,  division  Civil  SicUe.) 

Th^net,  Isle  of  ;  a  district  of  Eng- 
land, county  of  Kent,  at  the  moutli  of  the 
Thames,  separated  from  the  main  land  by 
the  river  Stour  on  the  soutli,  and  the 
Nethergong  on  the  west  It  extends 
about  nine  miles  from  east  to  west,  and 
eight  from  north  to  south.  The  soil  is 
dry ;  the  air  pure  and  bracing ;  and  the 
prospect  extensive,  comprehending  an 
expanse  of  ricli  and  highly  cultivated 
fields,  and  a  delightful  view  of  the  ocean, 
varied  with  the  shipping  continually  pass- 
ing and  repassing.  The  towns  are  Mar- 
gate, Ramsgate  and  Broadstairs,  all  fre- 
quented for  sea  bathing. 

Theano  ;  wife  of  Metapontus,  kinff  of 
Icaria.  She  was  barren,  and,  her  hus- 
band being  greatly  desirous  of  having 
heirs,  she  presented  him  some  suppositi- 
tious children  as  her  of&pring.  She  after- 
wards actually  became  a  mother;  and 
when  her  own  children  had  grown  up, 
she  persuaded  them  to  attempt  the  lives 
of  the  others,  while  engaged  in  the  chase. 
In  the  struggle,  however,  her  own  chil- 
dren were  slain,  and  Theano  died  of  de- 
spair. 

Theatihes  ;  a  religious  order  of  regu- 
lar priests,  founded,  in  1524,  by  St  Cale- 
tan  of  Thiene,  and  the  bishop  of  Chieti 
(anciently  TVofe),  who  was  aflerwards 
pope  Paul  IV.  They  bound  thetnselves, 
besdes  the  usual  monastic  vows  (q.  v.),  to 
preach  against  heretics,  to  take  charge  of 
the  cure  of  souls,  to  attend  the  sick  and 
criminals,  and  to  trust  entirely  to  Provi- 
dence, owning  no  property,  and  not  even 
collecting  alms,  but  expecting  the  volun- 
tary gifts  of  the  charitable.  Some  of  their 
churches  and  altars  are  sumptuous.  In 
laly,  and  particularly  in  Naples,  the  or- 
der is  numerous  and  influential ;  and  the 
bishops  are  chiefly  taken  from  their  num- 
ber. In  Spain  and  Poland,  it  has  also 
flourished  considerably ;  but  it  has  not  ex- 
tended much  in  otlier  countries.  (See  Or^ 
den^  Rdigi<nu.) 

Theatre  (from  the Gree^) signified,  ori- 
ffinally,  that  part  of  the  play-house  where 
uie  spectators  sat,  but  was  often  applied  to 
the  wh'>le  building.  Among  the  Oreeks 
and  Romans,  play-bouses  were  the  chief 
pnUic  edifices  next  to  the  temples :  they 


were  not  then  used  merely  for  the  pw- 
pose  of  amusement,  but  the  exhibitions 
which  took  place  in  them  had,  in  part,  a 
relinous  character.  Being  consecrated 
to  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  they  were  often 
called  Dionysiariy  or  LeniBan  theatres ;  the 
pieces  were  termed  Dionysiaca^  and  the 
actors  Dumysic  artists.  Every  considera- 
ble Greek  and  Roman  city  had  its  thea- 
tre ;  but  at  first  the  dramas  (q.  v.),  and  the 
places  where  they  were  exhibited,  were 
equally  rude.  A  hut,  formed  without  art 
from  the  boughs  of  trees  (whence  the 
name  scene),  was  the  stage,  where,  at  the 
feasts  of  Bacchus,  dithyrambics,  in  honor 
of  the  cod,  were  sung  to  the  assembled 
multitude.  Thespis  (q.  v.)  wandered 
about  with  a  wagon,  and  upon  this  per- 
formed his  rude  plays.  Susarion  (5(32 
B.  C.)  exliibited  his  satirical  pieces  upon 
a  stage  of  boards ;  and  gradually  the  ge- 
nius of  Greece  produced  those  master- 
pieces of  architecture  whose  remains  w»e 
still  admire.  The  Romans,  their  imita- 
tors, surpassed  them  in  the  magnificence 
and  size  of  their  edifices.  The  first  stone 
theatres  were  built  in  the  Grecian  colo- 
nies, ui  Etruria  and  Lower  Italy ;  and  at 
Adria,  an  Etruscan  colony,  the  remains 
of  a  theatre  are  found,  which  is  the  oldest 
known.  There  were,  likewise,  stone  the- 
atres in  Sicily  sooner  than  in  Greece ;  yet, 
in  the  seventieth  Olympiad  (500  B.  C.), 
the  theatre  at  Athens  was  of  wood ;  but, 
as  it  fell  down  during  the  performance  of 
a  piece  of  Pratinas,  on  account  of  the  im- 
mense multitude  assembled,  a  building  of 
stone  was  begun  in  the  time  of  Themis- 
tocles,  which  was  the  first  of  the  kind  in 
Greece,  was  called  the  theatre  of  Bac- 
chus, and  afterwards  served  as  a  model 
for  all  the  others.  The  common  form  of 
the  theatre  was  a  semicircle ;  that  of  the 
amphitheatre  an  ellipse.  The^  Romans, 
likewise,  for  a  long  time,  had  only  wooden 
buildings  for  their  scenic  representations. 
These,  afler  the  conclusion  of  the  per- 
formance for  which  they  were  erected, 
were  taken  down :  there  was  merely  a 
staffe  for  the  players ;  the  spectators  were 
obliged  to  stand.  Marcus  ^milius  Lepi- 
dus  (died  13  B.  C.)  first  built  a  theatre 
with  seats  for  the  spectators.  Soon  afler, 
the  theatres  of  Scaurus  and  Curio  were 
erected,  which  were  distinguished  for 
their  size  and  S}>lendor,  but  were  of  wood, 
and,  afler  the  plays  were  over,  were  taken 
down.  The  theatre  of  Marcus  iflmilius 
Scaurus,  a  contemporary  of  Cicero  and 
Ciesar,  was  exceedmgly  magnificent,  and 
so  large  that  it  would  contain  80,000  per- 
sons.   The  building  was  adorned  with 
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960  columns,  placed  in  three  rows,  one 
over  the  other:  the  lower  row,  38  feet 
hij^h,  was  of  marble,  and  ornamented 
with  3000  statues ;  the  second  row  was 
of  glass ;  the  third  of  wood,  gilt.  The 
theatre  of  Curio  was  movable,  and  was 
converted  from  two  theatres  into  an  am- 
phitheatre. Pompey  was  the  first  who 
erected  a  stone  theatre  in  Rome,  the 
remains  of  which  now  compose  the  pal- 
ace Ursini.  It  was  built  after  the  plan  of 
the  theatre  of  Mi^lene,  and  was  nnished 
under  Caligula.  It  held  40,000  pereons. 
After  the  erection  of  this^  stone  theatres 
were  built,  not  merely  in  Rome,  but  also 
in  other  cities  of  the  Roman  government. 
From  this  time,  also,  the  stages  were  cov- 
ered with  marble,  and  surrounded  with 
marble  columns.  At  Nero's  command  they 
were  covered  with  gold ;  and  as  the  whole 
of  the  the.atre,  and  all  that  was  put  upon 
the  stage,  was  ffilt,  or  adorned  with  gold, 
the  day  in  i^ch  this  happened  was 
called  the  golden.  Behind  the  stage,  in 
the  Roman  theatres,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  had  no  roof,  a  covered  colonnade 
was  erected,  for  the  shelter  of  spectators 
in  bad  weather.  .  This  was  also  the  case 
in  the  theatre  of  Pompey,  which  enclosed 
a  place  filled  with  trees  and  ornamented 
with  fountains  and  statues.  Some  time 
after  the  Punic  war,  Quintus  Catulus  in- 
troduced into  Rome,  from  Campania,  the 
custom  of  covering  the  theatre  and  the 
orchestra  with  a  cloth,  to  protect  the  per- 
sons present  from  the  weather.  The 
cloth  used  was  commonly  dyed  with  pur- 
ple and  other  rich  colors.  In  later  times, 
the  finest  and  most  costly  linen  was  em- 
ployed ;  and  Nero  even  appropriated  to 
that  purpose  a  carpet,  adorned  with  gold, 
in  the  middle  of  which  his  image  was 
wrought,  surrounded  with  stars,  guiding 
the  chariot  of  the  sun.  In  order  to  lessen 
tlie  heat  caused  by  such  a  mass  of  spec- 
tators in  such  covered  theatres,  very  ex- 
pensive means  were  resorted  to.  Pom- 
pey caused  the  passaffes,  and  the  steps 
leading  to  the  seats,  to  be  moistened  with 
water.  Afterwards,  a  mixture  of  wine 
and  water  was  used,  in  which  was  steeped 
the  best  Cilician  saffron,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce an  agreeable  perfume.  This  was 
conducted  through  pipes,  concealed  in 
the  walls  of  the  theatre,  and  was  raised 
by  pressure  to  the  highest  seats.  There 
the  pipes  had  very  small  openings, 
through  which  the  hquid  issued  in  a  fine 
rain,  and  difiused  coolness  throtigh  the 
whole  theatre.  There  was  likewise  some* 
times  a  balsam  mixed  with  the  wine ;  and 
frequendy  the  statues,  with  which  the 


theatre  was  ornamented^  were  emi^oyad 
in  sprinkling  it,  the^  being  nude  &Uow 
and  the  wine  earned  through  them  in 
pipes.  The  theatres  were  built,  whenever 
It  was  possible,  upon  the  declivity  of  a 
hill,  in  order  to  be  able,  conveniently,  to 
place  the  seats  for  the  spectators,  like  steps, 
one  above  another.  If  the  place  was 
level,  it  was  neceasaiy,  of  coiurse,  to  sup- 
port the  raised  seats  artificially.  This 
was  less  frequendy  done  in  the  Greek 
theatres  than  in  the  Roman.  The  form 
of  the  building  vras  a  semicircle,  the  ends 
of  which  were  somewhat  prolonged,  and 
were  connected  by  a  straiffht  part.  It 
had  three  principsl  parts :  1st,  the  thea- 
tre, properly  so  called,  that  is,  the  pbce 
for  me  spectators,  in  the  semicircle ;  3d, 
the  scene,  or  the  place  for  the  players,  in 
the  straight  part;  3d,  the  orebeiira,  the 
place  extending  from  the  stage  to  the 
seats  of  the  spectators.  In  these  respects 
the  Greek  and  Roman  theatres  were  es- 
sentially alike.  But  they  differed  consid- 
erably in  other  particularsi  (See  Orchts- 
troj  and  Proscenium.)  To  the  machinery, 
especially  the  Greek,  belongs,  Ist,  die  ma- 
chine, particularly  so  called,  at  the  lefl 
entrance  over  the  stage,  in  order  to  repre- 
sent, in  tracedy,  the  gods  and  heroes  hov- 
ering in  the  air;  2d,  the  theologeion, 
over  the  stage,  for  representing  the  gods 
in  Olympus;  3d,  the  crane,  which  was 
let  down  in  order  to  raise  a  person  quiddy 
from  the  stage;  4th,  the  hanging  cords, 
to  support  the  gods  and  heroes  hovering 
in  the  air.  Ot^r  machines  woe  placed 
under  the  stage ;  as,  for  instance,  one  to 
elevate  it.  Besides  the  theatres  already 
named,  the  principal  ones  of  antiquity 
virere  those  at  Segestus,  Syracuse  and  Agy- 
rium.  The  beautifiil  theatres  at  Corinth 
and  Sparta  (of  which  there  are  still  re* 
mains),  and  at  Epidaurus  and  Megalopo- 
lis, upon  the  island  of  iEgina,  were  prob- 
ably the  most  magnificent  in  Greece.  Of 
that  at  Epidaunis,  extensive  ruins  are  still 
to  be  seen.  Of  the  ancient  tlieatres  in 
the  Italian  cities,  we  mcntbn  only  those 
discovered  in  modem  times  at  Hercula- 
neum  and  Pompeii,  and  those  at  Iffu\dum 
in  Umlnria,  at  Antioch  and  Pouu  In 
Rome,  the  most  remarkable,  besides  the 
theatre  of  Pompey,  were  the  theatre  of 
Cornelius  Balbus,  and  that  of  Marcellua, 
which  could  contain  ftifiOO  men.  In  the 
interior,  as  well  as  the  exterior,  the  theatres 
of  the  present  day  difi^  essentially  from 
the  Greek  and  Romans— The  eariy  theat- 
rical representations  in  Gennaay  txK^ 
place  eimer  in  the  open  air,  or  in  boikl- 
mgs  not  spedally  i^ipiopriated  to  this  pur- 
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pose.  The  finest  of  the  present  theatres 
10  Germany  are  that  at  Munich,  the  new 
one  at  Berlin,  the  theatre  on  the  Wien,  in 
Vienna,  those  at  Carlsruhe  and  Darmstadt ; 
in  France,  the  Mdtre  Franfais,  and  that  at 
Bordeaux.  (See  Pari9  Theatres.)  In  Italy, 
the  largest  are  that  in  Naples  (San  Car- 
lo), in  Milan  (the  Scala)  and  that  of  Turin. 
The  tenn  iheatte  is  also  given  to  huildings 
ibr  the  delivery  of  anatomical  lectures,  ac- 
companied with  dissections;  also  to  the 
body  of  pieces,  in  any  language,  written 
for  representation;  thus  we  say,  the 
Drench  theatre,  the  English  theatre^  &lc, 
Thebaid,  or  Thebais.  (See  StaHus.) 
Thebes;  an  ancient  city,  and  capital 
of  Egypt,  in  the  Thebeid,  or  Upper  Egypt, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Nile,  about  260  miles 
south  of  Cairo.  Thebes  is  famous  as 
*^  the  city  of  a  hundred  gates,"  the  theme 
and  admiration  of  ancient  poets  and  his- 
tormna,  the  wonder  of  travellers — ^  that 
venerable  city,"  in  the  language  of  doctor 
Pocock,  "the  date  of  whose  destruction  is 
older  than  the  foundation  of  other  cities, 
and  the  extent  of  whose  ruins,  and  the 
immensity  of  whose  colossal  fragments, 
still  ofier  so  many  astonishing  objects,  that 
one  is  riveted  to  the  spot,  unable  to  decide 
whither  to  direct  the  step  or  ^x  the  atten- 
tion." These  ruins  extend  about  eight 
miles  along  the  Nile,  from  each  bank  to 
the  sides  of  the  enclosing  mountains,  and 
describe  a  circuit  of  twenty-seven  miles. 
The  most  remarkable  objects  on  the  east* 
era  side  are  the  temples  of  Camac  and 
Luxor ;  and  on  the  western  side  are  the 
M emnonium,  or  palace  of  Memnon,  two 
colossal  statues,  the  sepulchres  of  the 
kings,  and  the  temple  of  Medinet  Abu. 
The  glory  of  Thebes  belongs  to  a  period 
prior  to  thd  commencement  of  authentic 
histoiy.  It  is  recorded  onl^  in  the  dim 
lights  of  'poetiy  and  tradition,  which 
might  be  suspect«sd  of  fable,  did  not  such 
mighty  witeesses  remain  to  their  truth. 
At  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion,  Mem- 
phis bad  supplanted  Thebes;  and  the 
Ptolemies  afterwardu  removed  the  seat  of 
empire  to  Alexandria.  Strabo  and  Di- 
odorus  described  Thebes  under  the  name 
of  DiasfoHs,  and  gave  such  magnificent 
descriptions  of  its  monuments  as  caused 
the  fidelity  of  those  writers  to  be  called  in 
question,  till  the  observations  of  modem 
traveUers  proved  their  accounts  to  have 
fallen  short  of  the  reality.  At  present,  its 
site  presents  only  a  few  scattered  villages, 
consisting  of  miserable  cottages,  built  in 
the  courts  of  the  temples. .  The  ancient 
structures,  however,  remain  in  a  state  of 
wo&derfiil  preservation.  Almost  the  whole 


extent  of  eight  miles  along  the  river  10 
covered  with  magnificent  portals,  obefisks, 
decorated  with  the  most  beautiful  sculp- 
ture, forests  of  columns,  and  long  avenues 
of  colossal  statues.  The  largest  of  diese 
temples,  and  of  any  in  Egypt,  is  t)iat  at 
Camac,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Diospo- 
lis.  Diodorus  describes  it  as  thirteen  sta- 
dia (about  one  and  a  half  mile)  in  circum- 
ference, which  nearly  agrees  with  the 
observation  of  Denon.  It  has  twelve 
principal  entrances ;  and  the  body  of  the 
temple,  which  is  preceded  by  a  large 
court,  consists  of  a  prodigious  hall  or  por- 
tico, the  roof  of  which  is  supported  by  one 
hundred  thirty-four  columns,  some  twen- 
ty-six, others  thirty-four  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence: four  beautiful  obelisks  then  mark 
the  entrance  to  the  shrine,  which  consists 
of  three  apartments,  built  entirely  of  gran- 
ite. '  About  one  and  a  fourtli  mile  lu^ve 
Camac  is  the  village  and  temple  of  Lux- 
or. This  temple,  though  not  of  such 
Vast  dimensions  as  that  of  Camac,  is  in  a 
superior  style  of  architecture,  and  in  more 
complete  preservation.  The  entrance  is 
thought  to  surpass  every  thing  else  that 
Egypt  presents.  In  fit>nt  are  the  two 
finest  obelisks  in  the  world,  formed  of 
rose-colored  granite,  and  rising,  as  Denon 
supposes,  after  allovring  for  the  portion 
buried  in  the  ground,  to  the  height  of  100 
feet.  But  the  object  which  most  attracts 
attention  consists  in  the  sculptures  which 
cover  the  east  wing  of  the  northern  fit>nt 
They  contain,  on  a  great  scale,  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  victoiy,  gained  by  one  of 
the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  over  their 
Asiatic  enemies.  The  number  of  human 
figures  introduced  amounts  to  1500, 500 
on  foot  and  1000  in  chariots.  The  Mem- 
nonium  (see  Memnon),  and  the  temple  of 
Medinet  Abu,  are  objects  of  great  interest, 
both  for  the  grandeur  of  their  architecture 
and  the  richness  and  variety  of  their 
sculptures.  The  tomb  of  Oeymandyas, 
the  temple  of  Isis,  the  labyrinth,  and  the 
catacombs,  also  lie  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Nile.  In  the  interior  of  the  moun- 
tains which  rise  behind  these  monuments 
are  found  objects  less  magnificent  and 
imposing  indeed,  but  not  less  interesting 
— ^the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Thebes.  Sev- 
eral of  these  were  opened  by  Belzoni,  and 
were  found  in  a  state  of  great  preservation, 
vrith  mummies  in  the  sarcophagi,  as  well 
as  dispersed  through  the  cfaambere.  The 
colosiod  statues  have  excited  great  admira- 
tion. The  largest  has  been  broken  off  at 
the  waist,  and  the  upper  part  laid  pros- 
trate on  tbe  back.  It  measures  six  feet 
and  ten  inches  over  ^e  front,  and  sixty- 
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two  feet  round  the  shoulders.  Two  other 
cokMsal  statues,  about  fifty  feet  hich,  are 
seated  on  the  plain.  Champollion  (/V^cit 
du  Siftihnt  iShygiyfkique)  has  decipher- 
ed many  of  the  inscriptions  on  these  ruins. 
That  the  magnificent  ruins  of  Camac, 
Luxor  and  Medinet  Abu  are.  the  remains 
of  the  hundred-gated  Thebes,  the  earliest 
coital  of  the  worid,  cannot  be  doubted. 
According  to  the  measurement  made  by 
The  French,  the  distance  of  these  ruins 
fitMn  the  sea  on  the  north  amounts  to 
680,000  metres  (850  miles],  and  from  El- 
e^antine  on  the  south  to  180,000  metres 
{iSi5  miles),  corresponding  exactly  with 
the  6800  and  1800  stadia  of  Herodotus 
(ii,  9).  Widiout  including  the  Hippo- 
drome and  Medamud  (an  Arab  village), 
the  circumference  of  the  ruins  is  akmut 
15,000  metres,  agreeing  with  the  140  sta- 
dia (17i  miles)  mentioned  by  Diodonis 
(i,  45)  as  the  cLcumference  of  Thebes. 
\rhe  origin  of  the  name  of  this  celebrated 
city,  as  well  as  the  date  of  the  foundation^ 
is  unknown.  T%ebit  of  the  Greeks  is, 
perhaps,  derived  fi^m  the  Egyptian  Thba^ 
td  (the  city) ;  and  the  Ab-^mmofi  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  DioapolM  of  the  Greeks,  are 
mere  translations  of  the  Egyptian  Thbaki' 
oniq^irAnunm  (city  of  the  Most  Ifigfa).^ — 
See  ChamnoUion,  EgypU  sons  les  Pha- 
raonsj  i,  21o ;  and  the  great  work  of  the 
French  government,  DeicripHon  de 
riinjfte  {&  vols.,  foUo,  25,  8vo.). 

Thkjixs  (eir/3ac) ;  the  capital  of  Bceotia, 
and  one  of  die  most  celebrated  cities  of 
Greece,  the  birth-place  of  Fmdar,  Epam- 
inondas  and  Pelopidas.  It  was  situated 
on  an  elevated  level,  on  which  were  the 
sources  of  the  Dirce  and  Ismenus.  Cad- 
mus, leading  thither  a  Phcenician  colonv, 
is  said  to  have  founded  the  city  by  build- 
JDg  the  citadel  called  Cadmea  (kC.  1500). 
Amphion  built  the  city  arouna  it,  and  en- 
closed it  with  a  wall,  having  seven  gates, 
which  he  called  from  the  names  of  his 
seven  daughters  by  Niobe.  The  circuit 
of  the  city  is  said  to  have  been  almost 
seventy  stadia.  The  environs  wero  adorn- 
ed with  meadows  and  gardens.  To  the 
east  was  the  celebrated  fountain  CEdipo- 
dia,  in  which  CBdipus  purified  himself 
after  the  murder  of  nis  fiither.  The  city, 
once  the  first  in  Greece,  contained  many 
splendid  temples  and  public  buildings, 
with  numerous  stames.  In  the  time  of 
Pausanias  (viii,  33, 1),  with  the  exception 
of  the  citadel  and  the  few  houses  contain- 
ed in  it,  it  was  merely  a  heap  of  ruins. 
The  Theban  government  was  at  first 
monarchical,  and  three  dynasties  suc- 
cessively occupied  the  throne:   L   the 


Cadmeans,  die  descendants  of  Cadmus, 
till  Antesion*,  3.  the  three  Sparti,  Am- 

eion  and  Zethus,  during  the  minority  of 
lus,  and  Creon  between  Laius  and 
CEdipus;  3.  the  Bceotians,  or  last  kings. 
The  sons  of  CBdipus,  Eteocles  (q.  v.)  and 
Polynices,  fell  in  siiigle  combat,  each  by 
the  hand  of  the  other,  after  the  latter  had 
called  m  the  Arrives  to  his  assistance. 
Laodamas,  son  of  Eteocles,  next  ascended 
the  throne,  during  whose  minority  his 
great  uncle  Creon  acted  as  regent  The 
Argives,  who  still  continued  the  war, 
were  all  slain  except  Adrastus,  at  whose 
suit  Theseus  marched  afgjnst  Creon,  slew 
him,  and  compelled  the  Thebans  to  suffer 
the  bunal  of  tne  Argives,  which  they  had 
hitherto  prevented.  The  sons  or  grand- 
sons (Epigoni)  of  the  slaughtered  princes, 
ten  years  later,  revenged  the  death  of 
their  ancestors.  The  virar  called  the 
**  expedition  of  the  seven  Sj^nst  Thebes," 
and  the  war  of  the  Epigoni,  are  celebrated 
in  the  early  Grreeian  annals.  Led  by 
Alcmson  and  Thersander,  the  Epigoni 
(q.  V.)  conquered  and  destroyed  Thebes 
(about  1215  R  C),  and  put  to  death,  or 
drove  out,  Laodamas.  l¥hen  Xanthus, 
the  last  kins  of  the  Thebans,  fell  m  single 
combat  vrith  Melanthus,  king  of  Athena, 
a  democratical  ferm  of  government  was 
substituted  forthemonarehical  in  Thebes 
(about  1196  B.  C.\  Thebes  now  aspired, 
in  rivalry  with  Atnens  and  Sparta,  to  ob- 
tsin  the  supremacy  in  Greece.  But  the 
inactivi^  of  the  Tnebana,  and  thdr  per- 
fidious leagues  vrith  the  Perrians,  ob> 
structed  the  growth  of  their  povrer.  Their 
Boeotian  towns  fell  ofiT,  and  an  alliance 
vrith  Sparta,  concluded  with  the  deagn  of 
recovering  their  fbrmer  ascendency  in 
Boeotia,  proved  inefiectual.  Athens  took 
the  Boeotians  under  her  protection,  and 
Thebes  lost  her  dominion  over  Boeotia, 
which  now  became  subject  to  the  Athe- 
nians. In  the  Pelopoimesian  war,  the 
Thebans  rendered  the  most  important 
services  to  the  Spartans ;  and  they  were 
successful  in  severnl  subseouent  wars 
against  Athens  and  Sparta.  But  Phcebi- 
das,  the  Spartan  commander,  finally  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  Cadmea,  and  the 
aristocradcal  party  in  Thebes  gained  the 
upper  hand.  All  sorts  of  oppression  and 
injustice  were  committed,  until  Pelb|[nda8 
and  Epaminondas  headed  a  conspiracy 
which  put  an  end  to  the  tyranny  by  the 
death  of  the  tyrants  (B.  C.  378).  Those 
two  chiefe  were  therefore  xuuned  Boeo- 
tarchs  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people. 
The  Spartan  Cleombrotus  invaded  Boo- 
tia  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  the  au* 
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thon  of  this  levolutkm ;  and  Athens, 
although  it  had  fiivored  the  conapiracy, 
abandoned  the  Thebans;  but  Pelopkkis, 
to  excite  the  Athenians  asainst  Sparta, 
instigated  Sphodrias,  who  had  been  left 
io  command  of  the  Spartan  forces  by 
Cleombrotus,  to  attack  tlie  Athenian  port 
Pireeus.  He  was  repulsed,  and  Athens 
immediately  declared  war  against  Sparta. 
The  allies  now  ffained  several  victories ; 
but  Athens  finally  concluded  a  peace 
with  the  Lacedaemonians,  under  the  me- 
diation of  Persia.  Thebes,  neverthelesB, 
continued  the  war,  to  preserve  Bceotia, 
and  gained  those  brilliant  victories  under 
Epaminondfts  and  Pelopidas,  which  sud- 
denly raised  her  above  all  the  Grecian 
states.  Nearly  all  of  the  Peloponnesians 
took  part  against  Sparta,  and  formed  aUi- 
ances  with  Thebes.  The  Persians  and 
Athenians  now  joined  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans, but  were  unable  to  effect  much ;  and 
the  war  continued  with  almost  uninter- 
nipted  success  on  the  side  of  the  Thebans 
till  the  battle  of  Mantinea  (fi.  C.  363),  in 
which  Epaminondas  fell.  A  general 
peace  was  then  negotiated  by  the  media- 
tion of  Artaxerxes,  in  which  each  party 
was  left  in  possession  of  its  own  territory. 
Thebes,  although  for  some  time  still  ibr- 
niidable,  now  beffan  to  decline.  In  the 
sacred  war  (so  culed  because  it  was  un- 
dertaken on  account  of  the  alleged  en- 
croachments of  the  Phocensians  on  the 
possessions  of  the  Delphic  temple,  and 
during  which  they  stormed  and  plundered 
the  templel  in  which  all  the  Grecian 
states  finally  became  involved,  Thebes 
took  part  against  Phocis  (354  B.  CX  and 
subsequently  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  Athenians,  and  other  Greeks, 
against  Philip  of  Macedon.  Afler  the 
battle  of  Cheronaea,  it  was  obliged  to  re- 
ceive a  Macedonian  garrison,  and  recall 
the  exiles.  After  Philip's  death,  an  insur- 
rection broke  out  in  Thebes,  and  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  drive  the  Macedoni- 
ans from  the  Cadmea.  But  Alexander 
hastened  to  their  relief,  captured  and  de- 
stroyed (B.  C.  335)  the  city,  and  reduced 
the  inhabitants  to  slaverv.  Twenty  years 
afterwards,  Cassander  rebuilt  Thebes ;  but 
it  never  recovered  its  former  importance. 
In  the  war  of  the  Romans  against  Mithri- 
dates,  king  of  Pontus,  it  joined  the  latter 
out  of  gratitude  to  Athens,  and  was  se- 
verely (3iastised  by  the  Romans.  From 
this  time,  the  Thebans  disappear  more 
and  more  firom  history.  In  its  most  jQour- 
ishuig  period.  Thebes  was  a  very  pop- 
ulous city.  The  inhabitants,  like  those  of 
Athens,  were  divided  into  three  classes — 


citiz^M,  Ktnn^BtB  and  slaves.  The  city 
was,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  head  of  Bcb- 
otia,  and  was  the  lettling  power  in  a  con- 
federacy composed  of  several  Boeotian 
cities.  Public  affairs  were  discussed  by 
the  four  councils  of  the  four  districts  into 
which  Bceotia  was  divided,  and  which, 
togethy,  chose  eleven  Boeotarchs,  and  de- 
cided m  a  general  council  composed  of 
delegates  from  each  to¥m.  The  latter  as- 
sembly convened  at  Thebes.  The  city 
had  its  own  senate:  the  command,  in 
war,  and  the  administration  of  justice, 
were  intrusted  to  the  Boeotarchs  and  po- 
lemarchs,  who  were  chosen  annually. 
Merchants  and  mechanics  could  become 
citizens,  but  could  not  hold  office.  Chil- 
dren who  could  not  be  supported  by  their 
parents  were  not,  as  in  ottier  Grecian  cit- 
ies, exposed,  but  sold  to  some  wealthy 
citizen  as  slaves.  The  Bceotian  cities 
often,  attempted  to  dissolve  their  connex- 
ion with  Thebes,  and  render  themselves 
independent,  but  rarely  with  success. 

Theft.    (See  Larceny,) 

Theism.    (See  Deisnu) 

THELLUso^f,  Peter ;  a  native  of  Geneva, 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  of 
French  Protestants,  who  settled  as  a  mer- 
chant in  London,  and  acquired- an  im- 
mense fonune.  He  died  at  his  seat  at 
Plastow,  in  Kent,  July  21,  1797.  The 
testamentary  disposition  which  he  made 
of  his  property  was  not  a  little  extraordi- 
nary. To  his  widow  and  children  (tliree 
sons  and  three  daughters)  he  bequeathed 
about  £100,000,  and  the  remainder, 
amounting  to  more  tlian  £600,000,  he  left 
to  trustees,  to  accumulate  during  the  lives 
of  his  three  sons,  and  the  hves  of  their 
sons ;  then  the  estates  directed  to  be  pur- 
chased with  the  produce  of  the  accumu- 
latuig  fund,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  eldest 
male  descendant  of  his  three  sons,  with 
beneAt  of  survivorship.  This  angular  will, 
beinff  contested  by  the  heirs  at  law,  was 
finally  established  by  a  decision  of  the 
house  of  lords,  June  25, 1805.  It,  however, 
occasioned  the  passing  of  the  act  ot  parlia- 
ment of  the  39th  and  40th  of  George  III, 
cap.  98,  restraining  the  power  of  devising 
property,  for  tjie  purpose  of  accumulation, 
to  t  A'enty-one  years  afier  tlie  death  of  the 
testator.  In  case  there  should  be  no  such 
heir  as  the  devisee  described  in  the  will, 
the  accumulated  property  is  to  be  added 
to  the  sinking  fund. 

Theme,  in  music,  is  a  series  of  notes 
which  IS  taken  as  the  text  of  a  new  com- 
position. 

TnEMis,  goddess  of  order  among  the 
Greeks,  was  the  daughter  of  Ccelus  and 
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Tena  (Heaven  and  Earth);  according  to 
aooie,  of  Heliofl,  or  the  Sun.  Jupiter  was 
inflamed  by  her  charms;  and,  although 
she  for  a  long  time  avoided  his  embraces, 
her  footsteps  finally  betrayed  her  near 
Ichnie,  in  Macedonia,  and  she  became  the 
wife  of  the  god  of  gods.  She  bore  him 
the  Hours  and  the  Fates  (Parcfe)  ^and  her 
dau^ter  Dice  (see  Hours),  the  goddess  of 
justice,  is  often  confounded  with  her. 
According  to  Homer,  she  dwelt  in  Olym- 
pus, and  attended  to  the  just  distribution 
of  food  at  meals,  and  to  every  thing  re- 
lating to  the  preservation  of  order.  Or- 
pheus (Hymn  Ixxviii)  sings  of  her:  the 
black-eyed  goddess  first  presided  over  the 
]>elphic  oracle,  and  delivered  oracles  to 
the  gods:  she  taught  Apollo  riffht  and 
justice :  she  instructed  mortals  in  me  holy 
rites  of  Bacchus:  from  her  come  all  the 
i^steries  and  divine  worship.  It  was 
Themis  who  warned  Jupiter  and  Neptune 
not  to  marry  Thetis.  According  to  Ho- 
mer, she  sits  by  the  side  of  Jupiter,  and 
converses  with  him. 

Themisto.    (See  JUhaanaa.) 

Thehistocles,  a  Giecian  commander, 
was  bom  at  Athens  (B.  C.  514),  and  early 
displayed  a  remarkable  energy  of  mind. 
He  paid  little  regard  to  morals  and  to  the 
fine  arts,  which  formed  the  chief  objects 
of  attention  in  the  education  of  the  Athe- 
nians, but  eagerly  studied  the  political 
sciences.  Love  of  glory  was  his  ruling 
passion.  After  the  victory  at  Marathon, 
he  was  observed  to  be  peculiarly  thought- 
ful ;  and,  on  being  asked  tlie  reason,  he 
replied,  ^The  trophies  of  Miltiades  will 
not  let  me  sleep."  His  conduct  was  mark- 
ed by  many  extravagances  and  excesses; 
and,  in  order  to  acquire  notoriety,  he  ex- 
hibited public  spectacles,  and  exceeded 
his  means  in  his  expenditures.  The  Athe- 
nians were  at  that  time  divided  into  two 
parties,  the  aristocratical  and  the  demo- 
cratical.  Themistocles  courted  the  favor 
of  the  latter,  while  Aristides  (q.  v.)  was 
connected  with  the  former.  His  supple- 
ness, and  his  ability  in  the  administration 
of  public  affairs,  soon  gained  him  great 
reputation;  but  his  fame  was  less  pure 
than  that  of  Aristides,  and  his  patriotism 
was  weaker  than  his  ambition.  Although ' 
the  Persians  had  been  repulsed  by  their 
defeat  at  Marathon,  Themistocles  foresaw 
that  they  would,  nevertheless,  renew  the 
war ;  and  he  prevailed  upon  the  Atheni- 
ans to  apply  the  product  of  thebr  silver 
mines,  which  had  previously  been  distrib- 
uted among  the  citizens,  to  the  augment- 
ation of  their  navy.  During  the  exile  of 
Aristides,  Themistocles  enjoyed  the  great- 


est influence  in  Athens.  Three  yean 
afterwards,  Xerxes  renewed  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  subjugation  of  Greece,  and 
sununoned  the  Gr^s  to  submit  to  him. 
According  to  Plutarch,  Themistocles  in- 
stigated the  Athenians  to  put  to  death  the 
G^cian  interpreter  who  bore  tliis  mes- 
sage ;  but,  according  to  Herodotus^  it  was 
at  the  time  of  the  first  Persian  invasion, 
that  an  act  of  this  kind  was  committed. 
Themistocles  exhorted  the  Greeks  to  for- 
get their  domestic  divisions,  and  to  unite 
in  opposition  to  the  common  enemy. 
He  prevailed  upon  Epicydes,  whose  noin- 
ination  to  the  post  of  commander-in-chief 
had  been  procured  by  intrigue,  to  resign 
that  place  for  a  sum*  of  money,  and  ob- 
tained his  own  appointment  to  the  com- 
mand. His  advice  to  occupy  the  pass  of 
Thermopylce  (see  ThermopyUZy  and  Leon- 
idas)  was,  however,  neglected,  and  B<bo- 
tia  was  soon  entirely  overrun  by  the  ene- 
my, who  immediately  began  to  advance 
upon  Athens.  In  this  emergency,  The- 
mistocles, supported  by  the  reply  of  the 
Delphic  oracle,  which  had  been  consulted 
at  his  suggestion,  proposed  that  the  Athe^ 
nians  should  convey  their  women  and  chil- 
dren to  places  of  security,  abandon  their 
city  to  the  Peraians,  and  that  all  who  were 
capable  of  bearing  arms  should  take  to  their 
ships.  This  proposition  was  acceded  to, 
and  all  the  exiles,  among  whom  was 
Aristides,  were  recalled.  The  latter  now 
gave  his  support  to  his  former  riva'.  The 
command  of  the  allied  fleet,  thou^  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  Athenian  ships,  was  in- 
trust^ to  Eurybiades,  a  Spartan.  The 
latter,  rendered  insolent  by  his  elevation, 
threatened  to  strike  Themistocles,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  expression  which  fell 
from  him,  while  consulting  conceniing 
the  plan  of  operations :  *'  Stnke,  but  hear,* 
replied  Themistocles,  calmly;  and  Eu- 
rybiades listened  to  his  arguments,  and 
adopted  his  proposition.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  measure  was  tlie  battle  of 
Salamis  (B.  C.  480),  in  which  the  Persian 
fleet  was  almost  totally  destroyed,  and 
Greece  was  saved.  The  chief  gloiy  of 
this  victory  is  due  to  Themistocles,  who, 
before  and  during  the  battle,  displayed 
not  less  valor  than  prudence  and  genius 
for  command.  'He  now  advised  tlie  allies 
to  sail  to  the  Hellespont,  and  destroy  tlie 
bridge  of  boats  which  Xei-xes  had  con- 
structed there,  in  order  to  intercept  the 
retreat  of  the  Persians.  His  advice  was 
not   followed,  from  fear  of  the  conse- 

Suences  of  driving  an  enemy,  still  fbrmi- 
able  by  his  nunmers,  to  despair.    The- 
mistocles, however,  sent  word  to  Xerxes 
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that  the  Greeks  meditated  the  deetniction 
of  the  bridffe,  and  thus  hastened  his  re- 
treat out  of  Greece.  Artifice  and  cun- 
ning, which  now  too  often  displayed 
themselves  in  acts  of  injustice,  were  lead- 
ing traits  in  his  character.  While  he  be- 
Bi^ed  Andros,  he  extorted  contributions 
Off  money  from  the  neighboring  islands, 
by  threats  of  invasion,  and  applied  it  to 
his  own  purposes.  Another  time,  while 
he  lay  with  a  fleet  at  Pegasa,  in  Magnesia, 
he  announced  to  the  Athenians  that  he 
had  a  proposition  to  make  to  them,  the 
execution  of  which  would  be  highly  ad- 
vantageous to  the  state,  but  that  he  could 
not  deliver  it  in  public  Aristides  was 
therefore  sent  to  receive  it  in  private.  He 
declared  to  the  citizens  that  the  project 
of  Tiieniistocles  was  in  the  highest  degree 
advantageous,  but  was  equally  unjust; 
and  it  was  therefore  voted  not  to  adopt  it 
The  plan  of  Themistocles  was  to  burn  all 
the  ships  of  the  fleet  except  those  of  the 
Athenians,  and  thus  to  give  Athens  the 
dominion  of  the  sea.  The  victory  of 
Salamie  had  raised  the  fame  of  The- 
mistocles throughout  all  Greece  to  the 
Lighest  pitch ;  and  his  services  were  ac- 
knowledged and  rewarded,  not  only  by 
his  native  city,  but  by  the  other  states. 
Afler  Athens  was  rebuilt,  Themistocles 
proposed  that  all  the  citizens  should  be 
admitted  to  participate  in  the  government, 
and  that  the  archons  should  be  chosen 
from  the  whole  bo^  of  the  people  with- 
out distinction.  This  proposition  was 
adopted  ;  but  his  plan  ot  fortifying  Ath- 
ens, so  as  to  render  it  secure  against  sur- 
prise, although  received  with  favor  by  the 
Athenians,  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the 
Lacedsemonlins.  They  accordingly  up- 
posed  the  desi^  under  the  pretext  that, 
if  it  should  agam  fidl  into  the  hands  of  the 
Persians,  it  would  serve  as  a  strong-hold 
from  which  they  would  be  able  to  con- 
quer all  the  other  Grecian  states.  The- 
mistocles was  sent  to  Sparta  to  conduct 
the  negotiations  on  this  matter.  By  vari- 
ous delays  and  artibl  evasions,  he  contriv- 
ed to  protract  the  flnal  decision  so  long, 
that  the  Athenians  were  enabled,  by  great 
exertions,  to  complete  their  walls  before 
the  Spartans  were  aware  of  it.  He  then 
broke  off  the  negotiations,  and  maintaiped 
that  whatever  was  advantageous  to  one's 
country  was  jusL  It  was  by  his  influence, 
also,  that  the  Piraeus,  the  ])rincipal  poit 
of  Athens,  was  constructed,  and  connect- 
ed with  the  City  by  the  Long  Walls. 
While  Themistocles  was  tiuis  acquiring 
the  gratitude  of  his  country,  he  drew  up- 
on himself  the  hatred  of  the  Spartans, 
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not  only  on  account  of  the  deception 
which  he  had  practised  upon  them,  but 
also  by  his  obstructing  their  project  to 
place  themselves  at  the  head  or  the  Gre- 
cian states.  They  had  proposed  that  aJl 
of  those  states  which  had  not  taken  part 
in  the  Persian  war  should  be  excluded 
from  the  Amphictyonic  council.  The- 
mistocles perceived  that  this  measure,  by 
excluding  Thebes,  Argos,  and  other  pow- 
erful cities,  from  the  Grecian  confederacy, 
would  give  Sparta  the  ascendency.  He 
succeeded  in  preventing  its  adoption ;  and 
the  Lacedsemonians  therefore  leagued 
themselves  with  his  enemies  in  Athens,  to 
effect  his  overthrow.  His  own  manners 
were  by  no  means  calculated  to  conciliate 
his  enemies,  and  he  was  banished  from 
Athens  (B.  C.  471^  by  the  ostracism. 
While  in  exile  at  Argos,  Pausanias,  the 
Spartan,  communicat^  to  him  a  plot 
against  the  freedom  of  Greece,  in  the 
hope  that  Themistocles,  under  existing 
circumstances,  would  be  induced  to  fiivor 
it.  But  he  rejected  the  proposition,  with- 
out, however,  betraying  Pausanias,  after 
whose  death  the  letters  of  Themistocles 
were  found,  which  proved  that  the  subject 
had  been  discussed  between  them.  The 
Lacedsemonians  acconlingly  accused  him 
to  the  Athenians  of  being  an  accomplice 
in  the  conspiracy;  and  he  was  summoned 
by  the  latter  to  answer  for  his  conduct  in 
presence  of  the  Grecian  states.  Fearing 
the  result  of  such  an  investigation,  The- 
mistocles retired  to  Corcyra,  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  which  he  had  rendered  impor- 
tant services.  Not  feeling  secure  here, 
he  withdrew  to  Epirus,  and  afterwards 
sought  the  protection  of  Admetus,  king  of 
the  Molossians,  whom  he  had  formerly 
offended.  To  assure  himself  a  fiiendly 
reception,  he  seized  an  opportunity  to 
throw  himself  upon  his  knees  before  the 
household  gods  of  Admetus,  with  the 
king's  sou  in  his  arms.    But  the  ven- 

feauce  of  the  Spartans  pm-sued  him  even 
ere.  They  threatened  to  make  war  up- 
on Admetus,  if  he  should  continue  to  pi*o- 
tect  the  traitor,  as  they  termed  Themisto- 
cles. Admetus  therefore  supplied  him 
with  money,  and  sent  him  to  a  port  on 
the  iEgean  sea,  whence,  after  several  ad- 
venttu^s,  he  reached  Asia  in  safety,  and 
finally  arrived  at  the  Persian  court.    A 

Erice  of  200  talents  had  been  set  on  his 
ead  by  the  king  Artaxerxes  Longima- 
nus ;  but  he  procured  access  to  Artaxerx- 
es, and  received  himself  the  200  talents 
which  had  been  oflbred  for  his  head,  with 
the  promise  of  greater  rewards,  in  case  he 
would  give  iniormation  concerning  tiie 
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itate  of  Greece.  The  discourse  which 
he  is  said  to  have  addressed  to  the  king 
on  this  occasion,  and  the  letter  to  Arta- 
xerxes,  which  b  attributed  to  him,  are 
undoubtedly  spurious.  He  asked  for  time 
to  learn  the  Persian  language ;  and,  in  the 
space  of  a  year,  he  was  able  to  appear  at 
the  royal  court  like  a  native.  His  address 
and  talents  sained  him  the  favor  of  Ar- 
taxerxes,  and  he  was  ttieated  with  the 
greatest  distinction.  The  close  of  his  life 
IS  enveloped  m  obscurity.  Plutarch  re- 
lates tha^  an  insurrection  having  been  ex- 
cited in  Egypt  against  the  Persian  gov- 
ernment, by  tne  intrigues  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, Artaxerxes  prepared  to  send  an  army 
against  Greece,  and  called  upon  Themis- 
tocles  to  fulfil  his  previous  promises  of 
assistance;  and  that,  to  avoid  bearing 
arms  against  his  country,  Themistocles, 
aiVer  having  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  and 
bade  his  firiends  farewell,  took  poison  at 
Magntoia  (B.  C.  449),  in  the  sixty-fiflh 
year  of  his  age.  Thucydides  merely  says 
that  he  died  of  a  disease.  Plutarch  and 
Cornelius  Nepos  have  each  left  us  a  life 
of  him.  The  twenty-one  letters  which 
are  ascribed  to  him  (edited  by  Sch6t- 
ten,  1710,  and  by  Bremer,  1776)  are 
proved  by  Bentley,  in  his  Dissertation  on 
the  Letters  of  Phalaris,  to  be  spurious. 

Thi^ard,  Louis  Jacques,  a  celebrated 
chemist,  was  bom  in  1777,  at  Loupti^re, 
near  Nogent  sur  Seine.  He  early  applied 
himself  sedulously  to  the  study  of  chem- 
istry, !Uid  to  making  experiments,  and,  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  was  chemical  teacher 
in  the  principal  public  laboratories  of 
Paris,  and  at  tne  polytechnic  school.  He' 
also  contributed  to  various  scientific  jour- 
nals, and,  by  that  means,  widely  extended 
his  reputation.  When  he  was  twenty-six, 
he  was  made  professor  of  chemistry  in 
the  college  of  France,  and,  not  lon^  afler, 
was  received  into  the  institute,  m  the 
place  of  Fourcroy.  He  is  particularly 
distinguished  for  his  skill  and  ingenuity 
in  conducting  experiments.  His  works 
are  Reeherthes^phyaiea^hinUques  (2  vols., 
1816),  and  TrauU  UinumJtaxre,  thiorique  et 
praUqtte  (4  vols.,  1818 ;  5th  ed.,  1827,  6 
vols. ).  He  is  also  author  of  numerous  trea- 
tises in  the  Axmides  dt  Chimie,  and  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arcueil, 
and  is  likewise  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Journal  dt  Phvsique.  At  the  time  of  the 
coronation  of  Charles  X,  he  was  created 
baron. 

Theobald,  Louis,  a  miaceUaneous  wri- 
ter, was  the  author  of  various  works,  crit- 
ical, poetical  and  dramatic,  but  merits  re- 
membrance only  as  a  commentator  on 


Bhakspeare,  being  the  firat  who  properiy 
referred  to  the  b(M>ks  and  leaminff  of  that 
sreat  dramatist's  thne.  Afler  publishing, 
m  1726»  a  work  entitled  Shakspeaie  Re- 
stored, he  gave  an  edition  of  that  author, 
which  inunediately  followed  the  publica- 
tion of  that  of  Pope,  from  whom,  although 
in  correspondence  with  him,  he  conceal- 
ed bis  design ;  hence  his  place  as  the  hero 
of  the  Dunciad.  Besides  twenty  dramat- 
ic pieces  written  by  himself,  he  produced 
on  the  stage,  in  1720,  a  tragedy  entitled 
the  Double  Falsehood,  which  he  attrib- 
uted to  Shakspeare,  but  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  doctor  Farmer,  bek>ngs  to 
Shirley.    He  died  in  1744. 

Theocbact  (from  ewf,  God,  and  tparos^ 
power)  is  that  government  of  which  the 
chief  is,  or  is  believed  to  be,  God  himself^ 
and  the  laws  the  commandments  of  God. 
The  priests,  in  such  a  government,  are  the 
promulgators  and  expounders  of  the  di- 
vine commands,  the  representatives  of  the 
invisible  Ruler,  who,  however,  can  also 
call  other  pereons  to  this  dignity.  (See 
Hebrews,  and  Moses*)  In  .early  periods,  in 
which  belief  predominates  over  the  spirit 
of  investigation,  theocracy  will  oflen  en- 
joy more  authority  than  other  forms  of 
government  The  human  and  divine  are 
yet  mixed,  and  the  law  is  considered  as 
sent  from  above. 

Theocritus,  the  chief  of  pastoral  poets, 
was  bom  at  Syracuse,  and  flourished 
about  B.  C.  280.  Havine  gone  to  Egypt, 
he  was  treated  with  much  distinction  by 
Ptolemy  Lajras  and  Ptolemy  Philadef- 
phus,  but  afterwards  returned  to  Syra- 
cuse, where  he  is  said  to  have  been  put  to 
death  by  Hiero  II,  on  account  of  some 
ofiTensive  expressions.  We  have  under 
his  name  thirty  idyls,  or  pastoral  poems, 
of  which,  however,  several  are  probably 
by  other  authors.  Althouirh  he  is  one  of 
the  oldest  idyllic  poets  whose  works  are 
known  to  us,  he  is  not  to  be  considered 
the  first  who  wrote  in  this  manner,  which 
originated,  and  was  carried  to  perlectiou, 
in  Sicily.  Most  of  his  idyls  have  a  dra- 
matic form,  and  consist  of  the  alternate 
^responses  of  musical  shepherds.  Writing 
*  in  the  Doric  dialect,  which  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  simplicity  of  rural  life,  his 
language  is  strong  and  harmonious.  The 
best  editions  of  his  works  (which  are 
usually  joined  with  those  of  Moschus  and 
Bion)  are  Reiske's  (Leipsic,  1765),  War- 
ton's  (Oxford,  1770, 2  vols.,  4to.),  Valke- 
naer's  (Leyden,  1773, 1779, 1781  or  1810), 
Kiessling's  (Leipeic,  1819),  Scheefer's 
(1809—1812).  Elton's  Specimens  of  the 
Classic  Poets  (3  vol8.,8vo.,1814)  C(»tains 
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tnmdadone  fit>m  Theocritus  in  English 
vcree. 

Thsodic  JBA  (from  ewf,  God,  and  intatovf 
1  acknowledge  as  right,  vindicate) ;  a  vin- 
dication of  the  Deity  in  respect  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  worid,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  human  will.  The  word  is  not  hap- 
py, as  Grod  does  not  need  a  defence :  athe- 
odicaea  is  rather  a  defence  of  theism 
against  atheism,  which  Leibnitz  first  un- 
dertook on  a  broad  scale,  by  publishinff, 
in  French,  in  1710,  hiaEssai  de  Thtodick 
(Essay  towards  a  Theodicaea),  respecting 
the  Goodness  of  God,  the  Liberty  of  Man, 
and  the  Origin  of  the  Bible.  In  this 
woiic  Leibnitz  maintained  the  notion  that 
God  had  chosen,  ^mong  all  possible 
worids,  the  most  perfect  This  was  called 
watimiBm  (q.  v.),  and  gave  rise  to  much 
discussion  until  the  second  half  of  the 
ei^teenth  century.  Voltaire  attacked  it 
with  the  weapons  of  wit  in  his  Candide. 
Plato,  St.  Augustine,  Thomas  Aquinas^ 
and,  among  later  writers,  particularly 
Campanella,  have  attempted  to  reconcile 
human  liberty  and  evil  with  the  power 
and  holiness  of  God.  J.  J.  Wagner  has 
published  a  new  Theodiciea  (Bamberg, 
1809).  Every  theodic^a  must  lead  to 
teleology,  (q.  v.) 

Theodolite.  This  instrument  serves 
to  measure  angles  between  heavenly 
bodies,  as  well  as  objects  on  the  earth, 
with  great  accuracy.  The  theodolite  con- 
sists of  two  concentric  horizontal  circles, 
the  inner  of  which  has,  at  the  ends  of  one 
of  its  diameters,  two  perpendicular  col- 
umns, on  which  rests  the  horizontal  axis 
of  a  small  meridian  telescope.  The  ver- 
nier (q.  V.)  of  the  inner  circle  is  made  fiist 
to  an  arintnuy  division  line  of  the  outer 
one,  and  both  circles  are  moved  together 
with  the  telescope,  until  the  object  sought 
for  q>peai8  in  its  field.  The  outer  circle 
is  now  fixed,  and  the  inner  one  is  turned 
round,  mitil  the  telescope  strikes  the  sec- 
ond object,  whose  angular  distance  from 
the  first  is  to  be  measured.  The  inner 
cirtrle  is  now  fastened  to  the  outer,  and, 
by  means  of  the  micrometer  screw,  the 
thread  of  the  telescope  is  brought  exactly 
upon  the  object  The  arc  which  the 
vernier  of  the  inner  circle  has  described 
on  the  outer  one,  now  measures  the  angle 
which  the  two  objects  make  at  the  com- 
mon centre  of  the  two  circles.  Of  late, 
several  improvements  have  been  made  in 
this  instrument 

Theodora  ;  empress  of  the  East,  the 
vrife  of  Justinian,  famous  for  her  beauty, 
intrigues,  ambition,  and  talents.  Her 
&ther  was  the  keeper  of  the  beasts  for 


public  spectacles  at  Ckmstantinople,  and 
she  herself  was  a  dancer  at  the  theatre, 
and  a  courtesan  notorious  for  her  con- 
tempt of  decency,  before  her  elevation  to 
the  throne.  Justinian  saw  her  on  the 
stage,  and  made  her  his  mistress  during 
the  reign  of  his  uncle  Justin,  whose  con- 
sent he  at  length  obtained  for  his  mar- 
ria^  with  Theodora ;  and  a  Roman  law, 
which  prohibited  the  marriage  of  the 
great  officers  of  the  empire  with  actresses, 
was  repealed  in  her  favor.  She  was 
crovmed  with  Justinian  in  527 ;  and  the 
death  of  Justin  shortly  after  left  her  in 
possession  of  soverdgn  authority,  through 
the  blind  partiality  and  weakness  of  her 
imperial  consort  She  made  use  of  the 
power  she  had  attained  to  raise  firom  ob- 
scurity her  fiiends  and  favorites,  and 
to  avenge  herself  on  her  enemies.  Ac- 
cording to  Procopius,  she  continued  to 
indulge  herself  in  the  most  degrading 
sensuality  after  she  became  empress; 
and  if  the  dis^ustinff  detail  which  he 
gives  of  her  cnmes  is  to  be  believed, 
seldom,  indeed,  has  a  brothel  been  dis- 
graced by  scenes  of  more  infimious  prof- 
figacy  than  those  exhibited  m  the  palace 
of  Theodora.  With  all  her  faults,  how- 
ever, this  woman  displayed  courage  and 
presence  of  mind  in  circumstances  of 
difficulty  and  danger ;  for  in  the  alarming 
sedition  at  Constantinople,  in  533,  her 
counsels  animated  Justinian,  and  induced 
him  to  forego  his  inglorious  dengn  of 
fleeing  before  the  rebels,  who  were  sub- 
sequentlyreduced  to sufcgection  by  Beli- 
sarius.  Theodora  died  of  a  cancer,  in 
548,  much  regretted  by  her  husband. 
(See  Gibbon's  Dedme  and  FdU^  ch.  xl^ 

Thsodobe,  king  of  Conica.  (See 
JVciiAo/.) 

Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
surnamed  the  Great,  descended  or  the 
royal  Gothic  race  of  the  Amali,  was  bom 
near  Vienna,  in  the  year  455.  His  father, 
Theodomir,  was  one  of  the  three  bfothers 
who  jointly  ruled  the  Osurogoths  settled 
in  Pannonia;  and  he  sent  him,  when  only 
eight  years  of  age,  to  Constantinople  as  a 
hostage,  to  secure  the  conditions  of  a 
trea^  between  the  Goths  and  the  empe- 
ror Leo.  After  residing  two  years  with 
that  emperor,  he  was  restored  to  his  fiuher, 
then  8<Me  monarch  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
under  whom  he  gave  various  indications 
of  his  warhke  spirit  and  aUlity  for  com- 
mand. On  the  death  of  Theodomir,  in 
475,  he  succeeded  to  the  crown,  and 
commenced  a  course  which,  after  men- 
acmg  the  safety  of  the  Greek  empire,  and 
Constantinople  itself   terminated  in  an 
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expedition  against  Odoacer,  who  had 
aonimed  the  title  of  king  of  Italy.  After 
several  bloodv  engagements,  the  latter 
was  finally  induced  to  yield,  on  condition 
that  he  and  Theodonc  should  govern 
Italy  with  equal  authority.  The  murder 
of  Odoacer  at  a  banquet  soon  followed 
this  agreement;  on  which  Theodonc 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  of 
Italy— a  title  that  the  emperor  Anastasius 
was  reluctantly  obliged  to  sanction.  How- 
ever indefensibly  he  acquired  dominion, 
he  governed  with  extraordinary  vigor 
and  ability.  He  attached  his  soldiers  by 
assigning  them  a  third  part  of  the  lands 
of  Italy,  on  the  tenure  of  military  service ; 
while,  among  his  Italian  subjects,  he  en- 
couraged industry  and  the  arts  of  peace. 
He  even  improved  the  administration  of 
justice,  and,  though  a  Goth,  was  so  iar 
from  delighting  in  the  destruction  of  pub- 
he  monuments,  l^at  he  issued  edicts  to 
protect  them  at  Rome  and  elsewhere,  and 
assigned  revenues  for  the  repfur  of  the  pub- 
lic ^ficea.  Able  in  peace,  and  victorious 
in  war,  he  maintained  the  balance  of  the 
West  until  it  was  overthrown  by  the  am- 
bition of  Clovis,  who  slew  Alaric,  the 
Visiffoth  king,  the  remains  of  whose 
fimiuy  and  property  were  saved  by  The- 
odonc, who  also  checked  the  victorious 
Franks  in  their  further  career.  Like  his 
ancestors,  he  was  an  Arian,  but  was  in- 
different to  controveny,  and  never  vio- 
lated the  peace  or  privileges  of  the  Catho- 
lic church.  The  particulars  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  memorable  prince,  who 
shed  a  short-lived  lustre  on  the  Gothic 
name,  are  recorded  in  twelve  books,  by 
his  secretary,  the  senator  Cassiodorus,  a 
man  of  learning,  who  induced  his  illite- 
rate master  to  become  a  patron  of  letters. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  an  intole- 
rant edict  of  the  Byzantine  court  asainst 
the  Arians  in  its  dominions,  induced 
Theodoric,  against  his  usual  policy,  to 
meditate  a  retaliation  against  the  Catho- 
lics of  Italy,  which,  however,  was  pre- 
vented from  taking  place  by  his  death. 
It  is  CO  be  lamented  that  an  act  of  tyranny 
agjEiinst  two  exemplary  characters,  Boe- 
thius  (q.  v.),  and  Syumachus,  his  tiither- 
in-law,  closed  his  career.  These  senators 
were  both  put  to  death,  on  the  mere  sus- 
picion of  an  intrigue  between  a  senatorial 
party  and  the  imperial  court  This  cruel 
act  had  no  sooner  been  perpetrated,  than 
Theodoric  was  seized  with  remorse;  and 
a  fever  ensued,  which  termmated  his 
life  in  three  days,  in  536,  the  seventy- 
second  year  of  his  age,  and  fifhr-second  of 
his  reign.  The  onlmary  residence  of  this 
kmg  was  at  Ravenna,  above  which  city 


his  dau^ter  Amalasontha  Heft  regent  of 
Italy  imtil  the  majority  of  one  of  her 
nephews)  erected  a  splendid  monument 
to  his  memory.  (See  Gibbon's  JDedme 
and  Fall,  ch.  xxxix,  and  the  article  CMhs.) 
Theodosius,  sumamed  the  Great,  a 
Roman  emperor,  was  the  son  of  a  distin- 
guished general  of  the  same  nanie,  who 
was  executed  for  the  alleged  crime  of 
treason,  at  Canhage,  in  376.  He  was 
bom  about  346,  at  Canca,  in  Galicia,  or, 
according  to  some  accounts,  at  Italica, 
near  Seville.  At  a  very  early  age,  he 
obtained  separate  command  ;  but,  on  the 
execution  of  his  father,. he  sought  retire- 
ment, until  select^  by  the  emperor  Gra- 
tian,  in  379,  for  his  partner  in  tne  empire. 
To  his  care  were  submitted  Thrace  and 
the  eastern  provinces,  which  he  delivered 
from  an  invasion  of  the  Goths.  This 
emueror  distinguished  himself  by  his 
zeal  for  orthodoxy  and  intolerance  of 
Arianism,  which  he  put  down  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  dominions.  In  the 
space  of  fifteen  years,  he  promulcated  the 
same  number  of  edicts  against  heretics  ; 
and  the  office  of  inquisitors  of  the  fiuth 
was  first  instituted  in  his  reign.  He  lib- 
erated the  provinces  fit»m  the  barbarians 
with  great  prudence  and  diligence,  and, 
in  the  various  warlike  and  other  proceed- 
ings of  his  reign,  showed  himselr  an  able 
and  equitable  monarch,  except  when  un- 
der the  influence  of  resentment  or  re- 
licious  zeal.  On  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Maximus,  he  became  the  sole  head  of  the 
empire,  altbouffh  he  administered  the 
afiairs  of  the  \Veet  in  the  name  of  Valen- 
tinian,  the  son  of  Gratian,  then  a  minor. 
He  passed  three  years  in  Italy,  during 
which  period  the  Roman  senate,  which 
still  chiefly  adhered  to  the  old  religion, 
begged  permission  to  restore  the  altar  of 
victory — a  request  which  he  at  first  was 
inclined  to  grant,  until  prevented  by  St 
Ambrose,  who  also  induced  him  to  par- 
don some  zealots  for  having  burned  a 
Jewish  synagogue.  In  390,  a  sedition 
took  place  in  Thessalonica,  the  result  of 
which  has  branded  the  name  of  Theodo- 
sius with  great  odium.  The  origin  of  the 
catastrophe  was  in  itself  very  trivial, 
bein^  simply  the  imprisonment  of  a 
favorite  charioteer  of  tne  circus.  This 
provocation,  added  to  some  former  dis- 
putes, so  inflamed  the  populace,  that 
they  murdered  their  governor  and  sev- 
eral of  his  officers,  and  dragged  their 
mangled  bodies  through  the  mire.  The 
resentment  of  Theodosius  was  natural 
and  merited ;  but  the  manner  in  which  he 
displayed  it  was  m  the  highest  decree  de- 
testable and  inhuman.    An  invitation  was 
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giTen,  in  the  enipen»^  name,  to  the  people 
of  TheBBalonica,  to  an  exhibition  at  the 
circus^  and  when  a  ffreat  concourse  of 
BpectatoiB  had  a9BemMed,they  were  mas- 
sacred by  a  body  of  baibarian  soldiery,  to 
the  number,  according  to  the  lowest 
computation,  of  7000,  and  to  the  highest, 
of  15,000.  For  this  atrocious  proce^ing^ 
Ambrose,  with  great  couraoe  and  pro- 
priety, reAised  him  communion  for  eight 
months ;  and  the  docile,  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  repentant  Theodoeius  humbly 
submitted.  About  this  time,  the  pious 
emperor  crowned  his  merits,  as  a  foe  to 
paganism,  by  demolishing  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Serapis,  and  all  the  other 
heathen  temples  of  Egypt ;  and  he  also 
issued  a  final  edict,  prohibiting  the  an- 
cient worship  altogether.  On  the  mur- 
der of  Valentinian  by  Arbogastes,  and 
the  advancement  of  Eugenius  in  his 
place,  the  emperor  carried  on  a  war 
against  the  latter,  which  finally  terminated 
iu  his  defeat  and  death.  Theodosius  did 
not  long  survive  this  success;  but  after 
investing  his  sons,  Arcadius  and  Honori- 
us,  with  the  Eastern  and  Western  empire, 
he  was  carried  off,  at  Milan,  by  a  dropsi- 
cal disorder,  in  January,  395,  in  the  fiftieth 
vear  of  his  age,  and  sixteenth  of  his  reign, 
he  died  possessed  of  a  distinguished  repu- 
tation, which  was  much  confirmed  by  his 
services  to  orthodoxv  and  his  docility  to- 
wards the  priesthood.  He  was  doubtless 
a  man  of  considerable  abilities,  and  possess- 
ed many  public  and  private  virtues,  which, 
however,  will  scarcely  excuse  the  fierce- 
ness of  his  intolerance,  or  the  barbarity  of 
his  anger  and  revenge.  (See  Gibbon's  De- 
dint  and  Fallf  ch.  xxvi,  xxvii,  and  xxviii.J 

Thsoonis  of  Megara  lived  between  560 
and  470  B.  C,  at  a  time  when  the  popular 
party  had  gained  the  ascendency  in  his 
native  town.  He  and  many  others  of  the 
aristocratic  party  were  in  consequence 
banished.  During  his  banishment,  which 
he  ffpent  putly  in  Sparta,  pardv  in  Sicily, 
partly  in  Thebes,  or  immediately  after  his 
return  to  Megara,  he  wrote  his  maxims 
and  moral  precepts  in  elegiac  verse. 
Their  aristocradc  tendency  is  explained 
by  the  circumstances  of  his  life.  They 
are  among  the  most  valuable  remains  of 
the  gnomic  poetry*  of  the  Greeks,  and 
have  recently  been  arranged  and  ilhis- 
trated  in  the  edition  of  Weicker  (1826),  in 
a  new  and  ingenious  way. 

Thxooont  is  the  doctrine  of  the  gene- 
ration and  descent  of  the  gods,  as  drawn 
from  die  ancient  mythuses.  The  most 
ancient  Greek  theogony  known  to  us  is 
tbatofHesiod. 
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Theoloot.  (See  Jfypendix,  end  of 
this  volume.) 

Theoloot,  Natvrai.,  is  the  knowledge 
which  we  have  of  God  Grom  his  wofis 
by  the  light  of  nature  and  reason. 

Thbomancy  (firom  ecer,  God,  and  ftavrua, 
prophecy)  was  that  species  of  prophecy 
m  which  a  god  himself  was  believed  to 
reveal  futurity.  Oracles  were  considered 
as  public  institutions  for  prophesying  at 
distinct  places  and  periods ;  but  the  com- 
munications embraced  under  the  head  of 
theomancy  were  extraordinary  predic- 
tions, not  limited  by  any  such  restncdons. 
There  were  three  classes  of  persons  who 
considered  themselves  as  paniculariy  the 
subjects  of  such  communications :  1.  the 
possessed,  i.  e.  such  as  believed  them- 
selves possessed  by  some  dtemon  (q.  v.) ; 
2.  enthusiasts  {entkuneuUB^  theopnnukt), 
who  pretended  to  be  seized  by  a  certain 
enthusiasm  with  which  a  god  had  in- 
spired them ;  3.  ecstatics,  i.  e.  such  as 
lell  into  ecstanes.  They  lay  as  if  in  a 
trance,  and,  when  thev  recovered  their 
consciousness,  spoke  of  having  witnessed 
the  strangest  things,  which  were  consid- 
ered as  indicating  that  the  soul,  during 
the  trance,  had  left  the' body,  and  gone 
into  another  world,  to  visit  the  abodes  of 
the  gods  or  the  departed.  Such  fanatics 
or  impostors  have  appeared,  not  only 
amonff  the  Greeks,  but  amonff  all  uncul- 
tivated nations,  of  whatever  reunion. 

Tbbophane;  a  daughter  of  Bisaltus, 
whom  Neptune  changed  into  a  sheep  to 
remove  her  fi^m  h^r  numerous  suitors. 
The  god  afterwaids  assumed  the  shape  of 
a  ram,  and  under  this  form  had  mr  the 
nymph  a  ram  with  a  golden  neece, 
which  carried  Phryxus  to  Colchis. 

Theophant  (from  ecoc,  God,  and  ^aivo- 
ftai,  I  appear] ;  a  festival  at  Delphi,  cele- 
brated on  tne  anniversary  of  the  day 
when  Apollo  had  revealed  himself  to  the 
Delphians.  At  a  later  period,  revelations 
and  appearances  of  deities  to  particular 
individuals  Prere  so  called,  and,  finally', 
the  general  manifestation  of  revelation  m 
the  world.    (See  Epiphany.) 

TnEOPHiLANTBROPisTS  (from  e«of, 
God,  ^<Xo;,  friend,  and  avBpiattot,  man); 
friends  of  God  and  man ;  the  title  assumed 
by  a  religious  society  formed  at  Paris 
durinff  the  French  revolution.  The  ob- 
ject of  its  founders  was  to  revive  public 
religious  ceremonies,  which  had  altogeth- 
er ceased  during  the  reign  of  terror, 
without  returning  to  the  doctrines  and 
rites  of  Christianity,  which  were  incom- 
patible with  the  deism  professed  by  the 
theophilanthropists.    In  1796,  five  heads 
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of  fiuniliofl — Chemin,  Mareait^  Janes, 
Hauy  (brother  of  the  celebrated  philoeo- 
plierj^id  Maudar — associated  themselves, 
and,  December  16,  held  their  first  meet- 
ing for  the  puiposes  of  divine  worship 
and  moral  instruction,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  natural  rehgion.  These  as- 
semblies were  held  weekly:  the  exer- 
cises consisted  of  prayer,  moral  discourses, 
and  singuig,  and  the  numbers  of  the 
society  rapidly  increased.  The  directory 
granted  them  the  use  of  the  ten  parish 
churches  of  Paris,  in  which  tlicu*  services 
were  pei-fonned  at  first  on  DeccuU,  and 
afterwards  on  Sunday,  at  the  hour  of 
noon.  The  temples  were  appropriately 
fitte<l  up,  and  adorned  with  religious  and 
moral  inscriptions,' In  ancient  iQtar,  with 
a  basket  containing  flowers,  as  an  offering 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  a  pulpit,  and  alle- 
gorical paintings,  and  banners,  with  m- 
scriptions  and  emblematic  devices.  JThe 
theophilauthropists  had  no  peculiar  spirit- 
ual order ;  but  the  officers  of  the  society 
were  an  overseer,  a  president  of  tlie  tem- 

{)le,  a  reader,  and  an  orator,  who  wore  a 
ong  white  robe  over  a  blue  dress,  with  a 
sash  or  girdle  of  various  colors,  during  the 
performance  of  divine  worship,  but  who 
enjoyed  no  privileges  and  received  no 
pay.  Their  dogmas  consisted  solely  of  a 
belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  and  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  their  doctrine 
was  pure  deism,  derived  chiefly  from  the 
Scriptures,  and  contaming  a  practical 
morality,  which  differed  from  that  of 
Christianity  chiefly  in  its  leaning  to  eu- 
deemonism.  (q.  v.)  Their  liturgy  was 
sunple  and  touching :  the  pardon  of  sins 
was  implored  of  God ;  but  Jesus  Christ 
was  considered  only  as  a  man  of  extraor- 
dinary wisdom,  and  not  as  a  savior.  The 
writings  of  the  theophilauthropists,  which 
proceeded  chiefly  from  Chemin,  dwelt 
principally  upon  the  moral  duties.  The 
festivals  of  nature,  of  love  of  country,  of 
conjugal  fidelity,  &c.  (see  Festivals),  were 
scrupulously  observed.  Instead  of  bap- 
tism, a  sort  of  consecration  or  initiation 
by  exhortations  to  the  parents  and  god- 
parents was  solemnized ;  for  coufirmadon 
Was  substituted  a  reception  into  the  socie- 
ty with  vows,  and  in  place  of  marriage, 
a  symbolical  union  by  rings  and  bands, 
wound  round  the  hands  of  the  wedded 
couple :  these  were  the  only  coi*emonies. 
Distinct  schools  were  established  for  the 
instruction  of  youth  ui  theophilanthropism. 
The  expenses  of  public  worship  were 
))aid  by  means  of  collections  and  the 
contributions  of  the  members,  and  the 
il'uoctory  also  granted  small  sums.    The 


example  of  the  Paris  theopbilanthropiats 
was  followed  in  many  of  the  provincial 
cities  of  France,  and  some  attempts  were 
made  to  introduce  their  principles  into 
other  countries,  but  without  success. 
The  revival  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
particularly  the  concordate  (q.  v.)  with 
Pius  VII,  hastened  the  decline  of  the 
society,  which  had  already  lost  many  of 
its  members,  when  the  consuls^  in  1802, 
prohibited  them  from  holding  their  meet- 
ings in  the  churches ;  and  from  this  time, 
they  no  longer  appear  as  a  body.  (See 
Revdlitre-lipaux,  end  of  volume  x.) 

Theopheastus,  a  native  of  Eresua, 
in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  was  the  son 
of  a  fuller,  and  became  famous  as  a  natu- 
ralist and  philosopher.  He  was  bom  371 
B.  C,  and  studied  at  Athens,  in  the  school 
of  Plato,  and  afterwards  under  his  rival 
Aristode,  of  whom  he  was  the  favorite 
pupil  and  successor.  His  original  name 
was  Tyrtamus,  which  his  master,  in  ad- 
miration of  his  genius  and  eloquence,  ex- 
changed for  that  of  Euphrastus,  or  the 
fine  speaker,  and  afterwards  for  that  of 
Theophrastus,  or  the  divine  orator,  by 
which  he  is  famiharly  knpwn.  On  the 
departm'e  of  Aristotle  from  Athens,  after 
the  judicial  murder  of  Socrates,  be  be- 
came the  head  of  the  Peripatetic  school 
of  philosophy,  where  two  thousand  stu- 
dents are  said  to  have  attended  bis  lec- 
tures. His  fame  extended  to  foreign 
countries ;  kings  and  princes  solicited  his 
friendship ;  and  he  was  treated  with  par- 
ticular attention  by  Cassander,  the  sove- 
reign of  Macedon,  and  Ptolemy  Lagus, 
king  of  Egypt  Theophrastus  competed 
a  multitude  of  books--dialectic,  moral, 
metaphysical  and  physical — ^the  titles  of 
200  I>sing  specified  by  Diogenes  Laertius. 
About  twenty  of  these  have  escaped  the 
ravages  of  time,  among  which  are  his  Nat- 
ural History  of  Stones,  of  Plants,  of  the 
Winds,  &c. ;  and  his  Characters,  or  Eth- 
ic Portraits,  by  far  the  most  celebrated  of 
all  liis  productions,  and  the  model  of  nu- 
merous imitators,  including  the  moral 
satirist  La  Bniyere.  Some  of  his  moral 
sentences  are  sti*iking;  e.  g.  '^Resiiect 
yourself,  and  you  will  have  no  occasion 
to  blush  before  others.'^  He  died  about 
286  B.  C,  and,  consequently,  if  the  pre- 
ceding date  of  his  birth  be  correct,  he 
must  have  been  but  eighty-five  at  the 
time  of  his  decease,  though  some  state 
him  to  have  survived  to  the  age  of  a  hun- 
dred and  seven.  To  his  care  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  preservation  of  the  writings 
of  Aristotle,  who,  when  dying,  intrusted 
them  to  the  keeping  of  his  fiivorite  disci- 
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pie.  The  ymnks  of  Theophrascus  were 
published  coUectirely  by  Dan.  Heioaius 
(Lerden,  1613,  folio),  and  by  Schneider 
(Leipaic,  1818— 1821, 5  vols.,  with  a  Latin 
Cmnalation^ ;  and  among  the  numerous 
editiona  of  hia  Characters  inay  be  noticed 
diose  of  Needham  (Cambridge,  1712, 
8?o.),  of  Fischer  (Coburs,  1763,  Svo.),  and 
the  recent  English  translation,  with  notes, 
and  the  Greek  text,  by  Mr.  F.  Howell. 

Theophkastus  Pa&acelsus.  (See 
ParaeeUua.) 

Theorbo  (tiorba);  an  instrument,  no 
longer  in  use,  similar  to  the  lute  fq.  v.),  at 
least  in  regard  to  the  body  and  the  neck, 
which  is,  however,  longer.  It  has  14 — 16 
strings,  of  which  the  eight  larae  ones  in 
the  base  are  twice  as  long  and  thick  as 
those  of  the  lute.  It  was  principally 
used  for  accompaniment  The  system 
of  the  theorbo  has  five  lines  with  proper 
notes ;  that  of  the  lute  has  six  lines  with 
letters. 

Theort  (from  tlio  Greek  Otu^a,  con- 
templation) oiiginally  signified  the  inves- 
tigation and  knowledge  of  supernatural 
subjects  by  means  of  contemplation.  The 
most  common  significations  of  the  word 
at  present  ore,  1.  speculation ;  a  doctrine 
which  terminates  in  speculation  or  con- 
templation viithout  a  view  to  practice. 
Here  it  is  taken  in  an  unfavorable  sense, 
as  implying  something  visionary.  2.  An 
exposition  of  the  general  principles  of 
any  science,  as  the  theory  of  music.  3. 
The  science  distinguished  from  the  art ; 
e.  g.  the  theory  of  medicine  as  distinguish- 
ed fix)m  the  practice.  4.  The  philosophi- 
cal explanation  of  phenomena,  either 
physical  or  moral,  as  Lavoisier's  theory 
of  combustion.  Smith's  theory  of  moral 
sentiments.  Theory  is  distinguished  from 
hmotiiens  thus : — A  theory  is  founded  on 
inferences  drawu  fipom  principles  which 
have  been  established  on  independent  ev- 
idence ;  a  hypothesis  is  a  profmsition  as- 
sumed to  account  for  certain  phenomena, 
and  has  no  other  evidence  ot  truth  Uian 
that  it  affords  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  those  phenomena. 

Theosophy  (from  Oeot,  Grod,  and  vw^ia, 
wisdom);  accoidinff  to  its  etymology, the 
science  of  divine  things.  But  the  name 
of  th£o$ophUts  has  generally  been  applied 
to  persons  who,  in  tiieir  inquiries  respect- 
ing God,  have  run  ioto  mysticism,  as  Ja- 
cob Bdhine,  Swedenborg,  St  Martin,  and 
others. 

Theraheneb;  an  Athenian  philoso- 
pher and  general  in  the  age  of  Alcibiades. 
He  was  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  at  Ath- 
ens, but  had  no  ^are  in  the  cruelties  and 


oppression  which  disgraced  their  admin- 
istration. He  was  accused  by  Critias, 
one  of  his  colleagues,  because  he  opposed  • 
their  views,  and  was  condemned  to  drink 
hemlock,  thoueh  innocent,  and  defended 
by  Socrates.  He  drank  the  poison  with 
great  composure,  and  poured  some  of  it  on 
the  grouna,  with  the  sarcastical  exclama- 
tion of  **  This  is  to  the  health  of  Critias," 
about  403  B.  C. 

Therapeuta.    (See  Essenes.) 

Theraffctics  (from  Ocpoirevw,  to  attend 
to  the  sick)  is  that  part  of  medicine  which 
teaches  the  way  of  curing  diseases^  It 
treats  of  the  symptoms  of  djsease,  and  the 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them,  of 
the  power  of  nature,  and  how  fhr  it.  may 
be  relied  on,  of  the  mode  of  cure  to  be 
adopted,  and  the  different  systems  which 
have  acquired  reputation. 

Theresa,  Maria.  (See  Maria  The- 
rtsat) 

Theresa,  St.  ;  a  reli^ous  enthusiast, 
bom  at  A  Vila,  in  Spain,  in  1515.  At  an 
early  ape,  the  perusal  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints  inspirea  her  with  the  desire  to  be- 
come a  martyr;  and  she  eloped  from 
home  to  seek  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
Moors.  Bemg  brought  back,  she  erected 
a  hermitage  in  her  father's  garden  for 
retirement  and  devotion.  She  took  the^ 
veil  among  the  Carmelites,  at  Avila,at  the 
age  of  twenty-two.  Her  rapturous  piety 
and  religious  zeal  inspired  general  admi-  . 
ration ;  and,  being  dissatisfied  at  the  rel- 
axation of  (hscipline  which  she  noticed  in 
the  order  to  which  she  belonged,  she  un- 
dertook to  restore  the  original  severity  of 
the  institute.  She  founded  the  first  con- 
vent of  reformed  Cannelite  nuns  at  Avila, 
in  1562,  and  a  monastery  of  friars,  in 
1568,  at  Dorvello,  where  ori^nated  the 
order  of  Barefooted  Carmelites.  (See 
CargneL)  She  lived  to  vnmess  the  foun- 
dation of  thirty  convents  for  her  followers; 
and  members  of  the  order  subsequently 
obtained  aettiements  in  most  Catholic 
countries.  She  died  at  Alba,  in  October, 
1582,  and  was  canonized  by  pope  Grego- 
ry XV.    Her  life,  by  herself,  is  curious. 

Theriaca  ;  a  celebrated  antidote  against 
poisons,  in  the  form  of  an  electuary,  for- 
merly ip  great  repute,  the  composition  of 
which  is  attributed  to  Androinachus  of 
Crete,  physician  to  the  emperor  Nero. 
(See  Pinsmu)  That  physician  has  de- 
scribed its  composition  in  a  poem,  wmch 
has  been  preserved  by  Galen  (De  AnH- 
doHs  /,  c.  o).  This  theriaca  is  composed 
of  about  seventy  ingredients,  some  of 
which  are  altogether  inoperative,  and 
some  counteract  each  others  effects.    It, 
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however,  preaeired  its  reputatioD  till  mod- 
em times ;  and  it  is  not  long  since  the 
apothecaries  in  Venice,  France,  and  other 
places,  were  oblij^ed  to  compound  it,  with 
great  solemnity,  m  the  presence  of  magis- 
trates. 

Thbrmje  (from  the  Greek  et^nat,  signi- 
fying originally  warm  or  hot  springs); 
prof^Y  warm  baths,  but  also  applied 
generally  to  the  baths  of  the  ancients. 
(See  B<dk,)  During  the  Roman  empire, 
the  buildings  for  this  purpose  were  con- 
structed with  great  splendor,  apd  adorned 
with  paintings,  statuary,  libraries,  gymna- 
sia, and  pubuc  walks.  The  baths  of  Ne- 
ro, Titus,  Caracalla  and  Diocletian  were 
distinguiehed  for  the  magnificence  and 
luxuiy  displayed  in  their  construction. 

Thxbiiidor.  (See  Calendar^  voL  ii,  p. 
403.) 

Theemidor,  9th,  year  II  (July  27, 
1794);  celebrated,  in  the  French  revdlu- 
tion,  ibr  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre  and 
the  Mountain  party,  which  put  an  end  to 
the  reign  of  terror.  Tallien  (q.  v.)  was 
the  .firRt  to  denounce  Robespierre  and 
his  adherents,  St.  Just,  Couthon,  Henrion, 
who  were  arrested  by  order  of  the  con- 
vention (9th  Thermidor),  and  executed 
on  the  following  day.  (See  France^  di- 
vision Historu.) 

THBRMO-Ei.ECTRO-MAeN£TiSM ;  the 
phenomena  arising  out  of  a  flow  of  elec- 
tro-magnetism, occasioned  by  disturbing 
merely  the  equilibrium  of  temperature. 
The  apparatus  for  exciting  it  is  composed 
of  three  bars  of  bismuth  and  three  of 
antimony,  soldered  altetnately  together, 
so  as  to  form  a  hexagon,  which  includes 
three  elements,  or  three  pairs.  The 
len^  of  the  bars  is  about  4.7  inches, 
their  breadth  0.6  of  an  inch,  and  their 
thickness  0.16  of  an  inch.  This  cir- 
cuit is  put  upon  two  supports,  and  iQ  a 
horizontal  position,  observing  to  give  to 
one  of  the  sides  of  the  hexagon  the  di- 
rection of  the  magnetic  needle,  which  is 
placed  below  the  side,  and  as  near  it  as 
|)oesible.  On  heating  one  of  the  solder- 
mgs  with  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  a  verv 
pensible  efiect  on  the  needle  is  produced. 
On  heating  two  solderings,  not  contigu- 
ous, the  deviation  becomes  con^derably 
greater;  and,  on  heating  the  three  alter- 
nate ones,  a  still  greater  eflfect  is  pro- 
duced. By  resorting  to  an  inverse  pro- 
cess, L  e.  by  reducing  to  32°  Fahr.  by 
melting  ice,  the  temperamre  of  one  or 
more  solderings  of  the  circuit — the  sol- 
derinfls  not  cooled  being  regarded  as 
heated  in  reference  to  others — and  by 
combining  the  acd(m  of  the  ice  with  that 


of  the  flame,  vie.  by  heating  three  sol- 
derings and  cooling  the  other  tliree,  the 
deviation  of  the  ne^lle  amounts  to  CiP, 

Thermolamfe  ;  the  name  given  by 
Lebon  to  his  apparatus  ibr  illuminaj^g 
by  gas.  (See  Gai-LighUng^  page  388, 
vol.  V.) 

Thermometer;  an  instrument  fin- 
measuring  heat,  founded  on  the  [ninciple 
that  the  esmansions  of  matter  are  propoiv 
tional  to  the  augmentations  of  tempera- 
ture. With  refi^ird  to  aeriform  bodies, 
this  principle  is  probably  well  founded ; 
and  nenoe  our  common  thermometers 
may  be  rendered  just  by  reducing  their 
indications  to  those  of  an  air  thermome- 
ter. Solids,  and  still  more  Uquids,  ex- 
pand unequally,  by  equal  increments  of 
heat,  or  intervals  of  temperature.  With 
regard  to  water,  alcohol  and  oils,  this  in- 
equality is  so  considerable  as  to  occasion 
their  rejection  fi>r  purposes  of  exact  ther- 
mometry. But  mercury  approaches  more 
to  solids  than  ordinary  Uquids  in  its  rate 
of  expansion,  and  hence,  as  well  as  from 
its  remaining  liquid  through  a  long  range 
of  temperature,  is  jusdy  preferred  to  the 
above  substances  for  tfaermometric  pur- 
poses. A  common  thermometer,  therefore, 
18  merely  a  vessel  in  which  very  minute 
expansions  of  mercury  may  be  rendered 
perceptible,  and,  by  certain  rules  of  grad- 
uation, be  compared  vrith  expansions 
made  on  the  same  liquid  by  other  observ- 
ers. The  first  condition  is  fulfilled  by 
connecting  a  narrow  glass  tube  with  a 
bulb  of  considerable  capacity  filled  with 
mercur*'.  As  this  fluid  metal  expands 
one  sixty-third  by  being  heated  in  glass 
vessels,  from  the  melting  point  of  ice  to 
the  boiling  point  of  water,  if  ten  inches 
of  the  tube  have  a  capacity  equal  to  one 
sixty-third  of  that  of  the  bulb,  it  is  evident 
that,  should  the  liquid  stand  at  the  begiiming 
of  the  tube  at  32°,  it  will  rise  up  and  occu- 
py ten  inches  of  it  at  212^.  Hence,  if 
the  tube  be  uniform  in  its  calibre,  and  the 
above  space  be  divided  into  equal  parts  by 
an  attached  scale,  then  we  shall  have  a 
centigrade  or  Fahrenheit's  thermometer, 
according  as  the  divisions  are  100  or  180  in 
number.  Such  are  the  general  principles 
of  the  const/uction  of  thermometers.  The 
tubes  drawn  at  glass-houses,  for  making 
thermometers,  are  all  more  or  less  irreg- 
ular in  the  bore.  Hence,  if  equal  apparent 
expansions  of  the  included  mercury  be 
taken  to  represent  equal  thermometric 
intervals,  these  equal  expanaons  will  oc- 
cupy unequal  spaces  in  an  irregular  mbe. 
The  attached  scale  should,  therefore,  cor- 
respond exactly  to  these  tubular  inequali- 
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tieB ;  OTy  if  the  scale  be  uniform  in  its  di- 
TisioiiB,  we  must  be  certain  that  the  tube 
is  absolutely  uniibnn  in  its  calibre.  The 
first  step  in  the  formation  of  this  instru^ 
ment,  therefore,  is  to  graduate  the  tube 
into  spaces  of  equal  capacity.  A  small 
caoutchouc  bag,  with  a  stop-cock  and 
nozzle,  capable  of  admitting  the  end 
of  the  glas  tube  when  it  is  wrapped 
round  with  a  fow  folds  of  tissue  paper, 
must  be  provided,  as  also  pure  mercury, 
and  a  sensible  balance.  Having  expelled 
a  little  air  from  the  bag,  we  dip  the  end 
of  the  attached  glass  tube  into  the  mer- 
cury, and  by  the  elastic  expansion  of  the 
caoutchouc,  we  cause  a  small  portion  of 
the  liauid  to  rise  into  the  bore.  We  then 
shut  the  stop-cock,  place  the  tube  in  a 
horizontal  direction,  and  remove  it  from 
the  bag.  The  colunm  of  mercury  should 
hot  exceed  hidf  an  inch  in  length.  JB^ 
gently  inclining  the  tube,  and  tapping  it 
with  the  finger,  we  bring  the  mercury  to 
about  a  couple  of  inches  from  the  end 
where  we  mean  to  make  the  bulb,  and,  with 
a  file  w  diamond,  mark  there  the  initial 
line  of  the  scale.  The  sUp  of  ivory,  brass 
or  paper,  destined  to  receive  the  gradua- 
tions, being  laid  on  a  table,  we  apply 
the  tube  to  it  so  that  the  bottom  or  the 
colunm  of  mercury  coincides  with  its 
lower  edge.  With  a  fine  point,  we  then 
mark  on  the  scale  the  other  extremity  of 
the  mercurial  column.  Inclining  the  tube 
gently,  and  tappinj^  it,  we  cause  the  liquid 
to  flow  along  till  its  lower  end  is  plifced 
where  the  upper  previously  stood.  We 
apply  the  tube  to  the  scale,  taking  care  to 
make  its  initial  line  correspond  to  the 
edj^  as  before.  A  new  pomt  for  meas- 
uring equd  capacity  is  now  obtained. 
We  thus  proceed  till  the  requisite  length 
be  graduated,  and  we  then  weigh  the  mer- 
cury with  minute  precision.  The  bulb  is 
next  formed  at4he  enameller's  blow-pipe, 
in  the  usual  way.  One  of  a  cylindrical 
or  conical  shape  is  preferable  to  a  snibere, 
both  for  strength  and  sensibility.  We  now 
ascertain  and  note  down  its  weight.  A 
tubular  coil  of  paper  is  to  be  tied  to  the 
mouth  of  the  tube,  rising  in  a  funnel- 
form  an  inch  or  two  above  it.  Into  this 
we  pour  recently  boiled  mercury,  and,  ap- 
plying the  gentle  heat  of  a  lamp  to  the 
Dulb,  we  expel  a  portion  of  the  air.  On 
allowing  the  bulb  to  cool,  a  portion  of 
the  mercury  will  descend  into  it,  corre- 
sponding to  the  quantity  of  air  previously 
expelled  The  bulb  is  now  to  oe  heated 
over  the  lamp  till  the  included  mercuiy 
boil  briskly  for  some  time.  On  removing 
it,  the  quickfdlvw  will  descend  iix>m  the 


paper  funnel,  and  completely  fiO  the 
bulb  and  stem.  Should  any  portion  of 
air  appear,  the  process  of  heating  or  boil- 
im^  must  be  repeated,  vrith  the  precaution 
of^keeping  a  column  of  supenncumbent 
mercury  in  the  pa[ier  fiinneL  When  the 
temperature  of  the  bulb  has  sunk  to  near- 
ly that  of  boiling  water,  it  may  be  im- 
mersed in  ice-water.  The  funnel  and  its 
mercury  are  then  to  be  removed,  and  the 
bulb  is  to  be  plun^  into  boiling  wateE. 
About  one  sixty-third  of  the  mercury  wiU 
now  be  expelled.  On  cooling  the  instru- 
ment again  in  melting  ice,  the  zero  point 
of  the  centigrade  scale,  correspondmg  to 
32P  of  Fahrenheit,  will  be  indicated  bv 
die  top  of  the  mercurial  column.  This 
point  must  be  noted  with  a  scratch  on  the 
glass,  or  else  by  a  mark  on  the  prepar- 
ed scale.  We  then  weigh  the  whole. 
We  have  now  sufiScient  data  for  com- 
pleting the  graduation  of  the  instrument 
from  one  fixed  point ;  and,  in  hot  climates, 
and  other  situations,  where  ice,  for  exam* 
pie,  cannot  be  conveniendy  procured, 
this  facility  of  forming  an  exact  thermom- 
eter is  important  We  know  the  weight 
of  the  whole  included  mercury,  and  that 
of  each  gradua  of  the  stem.  And,  as 
fit)m  32°  to  212°  Fahr.,  or  from  (P  to  100° 
cent,  corresponds  to  a  mercurial  expan- 
sion in  glass  of  one  sixty-third,  we  can 
easily  compute  how  many  of  our  gradu- 
ating splices  are  contained  in  the  range  of 
temperature  between  fireezing  and  ooil- 
ing  water.  Thus  supposing  the  mercu- 
ric contents  to  be  S78  grains,  one  sixty- 
third  of  that  quantitv,  or  six  grains,  cor- 
respond to  180  of  Fahrenheit's  degrees. 
Now,  if  the  initial  measuring  column 
were  0.6  of  a  gram,  then  ten  of  these 
spaces  would  comprehend  the  nmge  be- 
tween freezinff  and  boiling  water.  Hence, 
if  we  know  the  boiling  point,  we  can  set 
off  the  fi-eezing  point ;  or,  from  the  tem- 
perature of  the  living  body,  98°  Fahr^  we 
can  set  off  both  the  fireezing  and  boiling 
points  of  water.  In  the  present  case,  we 
must  divide  each  space  on  our  prepared 
scale  into  eighteen  equal  parts,  which 
would  constitute  degrees  of^  Fahrenheit ; 
or  into  ten  equal  parts,  which  would  con- 
stitute centigrade  degrees ;  or  into  eight, 
which  would  form  Reaumur's  degrees. 
When  we  have  ice  and  boiling  water  at 
hand,  however,  we  may  dispense  viith 
the  weighing  prticesses.  By  plunging  thfe 
instrument  mto  melting  ice,  and  then  in- 
to boiling  water,  we  find  how  many  of 
our  initio  spaces  on  tlie  stem  correspond 
to  that  interval  of  temperature,  and  we 
subdivide    them   accordingly.      If  the 
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tube  be  veiy  unequal,  we  must  accommo- 
date even  our  subdivisioiis  to  its  irregular- 
ities, for  which  purpose  the  eye  is  a  suffi- 
cient ffuide.  Thermometers  are  used  for 
two  dmereot  purposes,  each  of  which 
requires  peculiar  adapbition.  Those  em- 
ployed in  meteorology,  or  fi>r  indicating 
atmospherical  temperature,  are  whoUy 
plunged  in  the  fluid ;  and  hence  the  stem 
and  the  bulb  are  equally  aflected  by  the 
calorific  eneigy.  But  when  the  chemist 
wishes  to  ascertain  the  temperature  of 
corrosive  liquids,  or  bland  liquids  highly 
heated,  he  can  immerse  merely  the  bulb 
and  the  naked  part  of  the  stem  under  the 
scale.  The  portion  of  the  tube  corre- 
sponding to  die  scale  is  not  influenced  by 
the  heat,  as  in  the  former  case ;  and  hence 
one  sixty-third  part  of  the  mercury, 
which,  at  33P  Fahr.,  was  acted  on,  has,  at 
312°,  escaped  from  its  influence.  Hence 
a  meteorological  and  a  chemical  ther- 
mometer ought  to  be  graduated  under  the 
peculiar  coi^idons  in  which  they  are  af- 
terwards to  be  used.  The  former  should 
have  its  stem  surrounded  with  the  steam 
of  boiling  water,  while  its  bulb  is  im- 
mersed an  inch  or  two  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  that  liquid,  the  barometer  having 
at  the  time  an  altitude  of  thirty  inches. 
A  thomometer  for  chemical  experiment 
should  have  its  boilinff  point  detennined 
by  inrniersion  only  of  the  bulb,  and  the 
naked  pordon  of  its  stem  below  the  scale, 
in  boiling  water.  The  water,  of  coune, 
must  be  pure ;  and  it  ought  to  be  contain- 


ed in  a  metallic  vessel  Before  sealing  up 
the  end  of  the  tube,  we  should  draw  it 
into  a  capillary  point,  and  heatlho  bulb 
till  the  mercury  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
stem.  A  toucn  of  the  blow-pipe  flame 
on  the  capillary  glass  will  instandy  close 
it,  and  exclude  the  air  from  re^tering 
when  the  bulb  becomes  cooL  If  this  has 
been  skilfoUy  executed,  the  column  of 
mercury  will  move  rapidly  from  one  end 
of  the  tube  to  the  other  when  it  is  invert- 
ed with  a  jerk.  An  ivory  scale  is  the 
handsomest,  but  the  roost  expensive. 
Those  used  in  Paris  consist  of  a  narrow 
slip  of  paper  enclosed  in  a  fflass  tube, 
which  is  attached  in  a  parallel  direction 
to  the  thermometer  stem.  It  is  soldered 
to  it  above  by  the  lamp,  and  hooked  to  it 
below  by  a  ring  of  glass. 

Comparative  SeaSts  of  Thermometers. 
A  fertile  cause  of  error  m  estimating  and 
comparing  the  statements  of  temperature, 
is  the  very  difierent  manner  in  which 
they  are  made  by  scientific  men  of  dif^ 
ferent  nations.  Wherever  the  English 
language  prevails,  the  graduation  of  ]nihr- 
enheit  is  generally  preferred.  By  the 
German  authors  Reaumur  is  used; 
and  the  French  have,  within  a  fow  years, 
decided  to  adopt  that  of  Celsius,  a  Swe- 
dish philosopher,  calling  it  thermamHre 
ceniiffrade.  The  Russians  stiU  use  the 
graduation  of  De  Lisle.  The  two  re- 
markable temperatures  of  the  boiling  and 
the  fineezing  of  water  are  thus  expieesed 
by  the  sevml  thermometers  mentioned : 


Boifing  point, 
Freezmg  point 


So  that  the  number  of  degrees  of  each, 
included  between  these  two  points  in 
each,  is  180°  Fahr^  100°  centig.,  80° 
R^aum.,  ISO'  l>e  Lisle ;  and  of  course 
9°  Fahr.=5°  centig.=4°  R^um.=7J 
De  Lisle.  Fahrenheit's  is,  therefore,  the 
smallest  degree,  and  R^umur's  the 
largest  The  0°  is  called  the  zero :  all 
degrees  bt^low  this  are  called  mtnitf.  and 
are  prefixed  bv  a  dash,  thus  -20°.  In  die 
lUaumur  and  centigrade  scales,  the  de- 
grees above  zero  are  also  called  p/tf«, 
and  maiked  thus,  -f-20^,  to  prevent  one 
kind  being  mistaken  fcnr  another. — Rtdes 
for  dumging  the  degrees  of  anv  one 
of  the  sealea  into  equinalaU  degrees 
of  another: — Fahrenheit  into  Riamnur. 
Each  decree  of  Fahrenheit  is  equal  to 
four  nintibs  of  one  of  Reaumur.  As 
lUaumur,  however,  reckons  his  degrees 
from  the  freezing  point,  and  Fahrenheit 
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92°  below  this  point,  we  must,  when  the 
number  o  Fahrenheit's  degrees  to  be  re- 
duced indicates  a  temperature  above 
the  fireezing  point,  first  daiuct  thirty-two, 
and  then  multiply  the  remainder  by  four, 
and  divide  the  product  by  nine.     The 

3uodent  is  the  corresponding  number  of 
egre^  on  R^umur's  scale.  If  the  tem- 
perature indicated  was  less  than  the 
freezing  point,  we  must  also  be  careful  to 
take  the  actual  number  of  degrees,  reck- 
oning from  the  freezing  point  Thus  four 
degrees  above  Fahrenheit^  zero  is  twen- 
ty-eight below  his  fineezing  point;  and 
tnis  is  the  number  to  be  reduced  to  R^u- 
mur's  scale* — Rknanur  into  Fahrenheit, 
Each  dejpree  of  R^umur  is  equal  to  2^ 
of  one  of  Fahrenheit.  Multiply  the  giv- 
en number  of  degrees  of  R^umur  by 
nine,  and  divide  the  product  by  four.  If 
the  degrees  of  Reaumur  were  minus,  the 
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quotient  must  be  deducted  from  thirty- 
two^  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  equiv- 
alent degrees  of  Fahrenheit  If  the  given 
degrees  were  not  minus,  the  quotient  must 
be  added  to  th  irty-two  degrees,  and  the  sum 
will  be  the  equivalent  sought — FahrenheU 
into  Centigrade.  Each  degree  of  Fahren- 
heit is  equal  to  &ve  ninths  of  one  of  the 
centigrade.  Proceed  as  in  the  case  of 
Fahrenheit  into  Reaumur,  multiplying, 
however,  by  ^ye  and  dividing  by  nine. — 
Centigrade  into  Fahrenheit.  Proceed  as 
in  R£»umur  into  Fahrenheit,  multiplying 
by  nine  and  dividing  by  &ve* — Rkmmvr 
into  Centigrade.  Ecu^h  degree  of  Rifeau- 
mur  is  equal  to  11  of  the  centigrade. 
Multiply  the  given  number  of  degrees  of 
Reaumur  by  five,  and  divide  the  product 
by  four ;  the  quotient  will  be  the  equiva- 
lent number  of  degrees  on  the  centinade 
scale. — Centigrade  into  Reaumur.  Each 
degree  of  the  centigrade  is  equal  to  J  of 
R&umur.  Multiply  the  given  number 
of  degrees  of  the  centigrade  by  four,  and 
divide  the  product  by  five ;  the  quotient 
will  be  the  equivalent  number  of  degrees 
on  R^umur  s  scale.  Extensive  tabtes  of 
the  correspondence  of  these  thermomet- 
rical  scides,  and  of  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable temperatures,  may  be  found 
in  the  TVeatiee  on  the  Thermometer 
and  Pyrometer^  in  the  Library  of  Use- 
ful Knowledge.  (See  our  article  Py^ 
nmeter.) 

Thermoptla  ;  a  narrow  defile  in 
Greece,  leading  from  Theesaly  into  Lo- 
oris  and  Phocis ;  between  mount  i£la  and 
the  sea ;  40  miles  north  of  Thebes.  It  is 
five  or  six  miles  long,  but  was  only  fifly 
or  sixty  paces  (in  the  narrowest  part  only 
twenty-feet)  wide,  in  the  time  of  the 
Greeks :  it  is  now  nearly  double,  from  the 
netiring  of  the  sea.  The  clifis  overhang- 
ing the  pass  are,  in  general,  from  400  to 
&X)  feet  high.  It  is  celebrated  for  a  des- 
perate resistance  against  the  Persian  ar- 
my, made  by  300  Spartans,  under  Leoni- 
das.  (q.  V.)  It  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
simply  PyUe  (gates),  or  Themopula,  from 
the  warm  spnngs  {IhemuB)  hara  bv.  In 
Strabo's  time,  tne  pass  was  still  adorned 
by  the  monument  erected  in  honor  of 
Leonidas  and  his  followers,  on  which 
was  tills  simple  inscription :  ^  Stranger, 
tell  the  Lacedemonians  that  we  lie  here 
in  obedience  to  their  laws."  Thermopy- 
lae now  forms  a  part  of  the  north-eastern 
frontier  of  Greece,  as  determined  by  the 
protocol  of  Feb.  3, 1830. 

Thkroigne  dx  Me&icourt,  called  the 
revolutionary  Amazon,  was  bom  near 
Luxemburg,  and  previous  to  the  revolu- 


tion of  1789,  had  been  a  prostitute  in 
Paris.  She  was  no  less  remarkable  for 
her  oratorical  powers  than  for  her  beau- 
ty ;  and  she  took  an  active  part  in  some 
of  the  tumults  of  that  pieriod.  She  is 
said  to  have  been  at  Versailles  on  the  5th 
of  October,  and  to  have  been  employed 
in  distributing  mone^  and  haranguing  the 
mob.  In  1790,  havmg  accompanied  the 
secret  agents  who  were  sent  to  excite  iii-  j 
suirections  in  liege,  she  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  Austrians,  and  carried  to 
Vienna,  but  soon  afler  released.  In  1792, 
we  find  her  again  at  Paris,  the  champion 
of  constitutional  {Hinciples.  She  anpeared 
in  public  armed  with  a  pike,  or  saore  and 
pistols,  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  furious 
Amazons.  It  was  she  who  caused  Su- 
leau  and  ^ve  others,  who  had  been  ar- 
rested on  suspicion,  to  be  murdered,  Aug. 
10,  1793.  She  soon  after  proved  to  be 
insane,  and  was  confined  in  a  mad-house 
until  her  death,  in  1817. 

TflSRsrrxs ;  a  Grecian  at  the  siege  of 
Troy,  who  is  described  by  Homer  as  the 
most  deformed  of  the  Greeks,  squinting, 
lame,  hunch-backed  and  bald-headed. 
He  was  noted  for  his  malice,  and  was 
continually  provoking  his  fellow-soldiers, 
particularly  Agamemnon,  Ulysses  and 
Achilles  by  his  taunts  and  sarcasms. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  Achil- 
les. 

Theseus  ;  king  of  Athens,  and  son  of 
iEgeus  by  iGthra,  the  daughter  of  Pitthe- 
us ;  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  he- 
roes of  antiquity.  He  was  educated  at 
Troezene,  at  the  house  of  Pittheus,  and 
passed  for  the  son  of  Neptune.  When  he 
came  to  years  of  maturity,  he  was  sent  by 
his  mother  to  his  father,  and  a  sword  was 
^ven  him,  by  which  he  might  make  him- 
self known  to  iEgeus,  in  a  private  man- 
ner. (See  JEgeue.)  His  journey  to  Ath- 
ens was  not  across  the  sea,  as  was  usual 
with  travellers ;  for  be  determined  to  sig- 
nalize himself  in  going  by  land,  and  en- 
countering difficulties.  The  road  which 
led  from  Troezene  to  Athens  was  infested 
with  robbers  and  wild  beasts ;  but  these 
obstacles  were  removed  by  his  courage. 
He  destroyed  Corynetes,  Sinnis,  Sciron, 
Procrustes,  Cercyon  and  Phiea.  At  Ath- 
ens, however,  his  reception  was  not  cor- 
dial. Medea  lived  there  with  iEgeus;  and 
as  she  knew  that  her  influence  would  fall 
to  the  ground  if  Theseus  was  received  in 
his  father's  house,  she  attempted  to  de- 
stroy him  before  his  arrival  was  made 
public,  ^geus  was  to  give  the  cup  of 
poison  to  the  stranger ;  Imt  at  the  sight  of 
his  sword  on  the  side  of  Theseus,  he 
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knew  bim  to  be  his  son.  The  PallantideB, 
who  expected  to  succeed  t^eir  uncle  i£ge- 
us  on  the  throne,  as  be  had  no  cbildreny  at- 
tempted to  asaasBtnate  Theseus;  but  tbey 
failed  iu  tlie  attempt,  and  were  all  put  to 
death  by  the  young  prince.  The  bull  of 
Marathon  next  engaged  the  attention  of 
Theseua  He  caugnt  the  animal  alive,  and, 
after  he  had  led  it  throuffh  the  streets  of 
Athens,  sacrificed  it  to  Ininerva  or  the  god 
of  Delphi.  After  this,  Theseus  went  to 
Crete  among  the  seven  chosen  youths 
whom  the  Athenians  yearly  sent  to  be 
devoured  by  the  Minotaur.  The  wish  to 
deliver  his  country  from  so  dreadftil  a 
tribute  engaged  him  to  undertake  this 
expedition.  He  was  successful,  by  means 
of  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  Minos,  who 
was  enamored  of  him ;  and,  after  he  had 
escaped  from  the  labyrinth  with  a  clew  of 
thread,  and  killed  the  Minotaur  (see  3ltno- 
tauru»)j  he  sailed  from  Crete  with  the  six 
boys  and  seven  maidens  whom  his  victo- 
ry had  redeemed  ftx>m  death.  In  the 
island  of  Naxos,  whither  he  was  driven 
by  the  winds,  he  had  the  meanness  to 
abandon  Ariadne,  to  whom  he  was  in- 
debted for  his  fiHifety.  The  rejoicings 
which  his  return  might  have  occasioned 
at  Athens,  were  interrupted  by  the  death 
of  iEffeus,  who  threw  himself  into  the 
sea,  ^en  he  saw  his  son^s  shi]^  return 
with  black  sails,  which  was  the  signal  of 
ill  success.  He  succeeded  his  fiuher. 
The  Athenians  were  governed  with  mild- 
ness, and  Theseus  made  new  regulations, 
and  enacted  new  laws.  The  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Athens  was  increased ; 
a  court  WBS  instituted,  which  had  the 
care  of  all  civil  aftairs ;  and  Theseus  made 
tl)o  government  democradcal,  while  he 
reserved  for  himself  only  the  command 
of  the  armies.  ^See  JtUiccu)  The  &me 
which  he  had  samed  by  his  victories  and 
policy  made  his  alliance  courted;  but 
Pirithous,  king  of  the  LApithsD,  alone 
wished  to  gain  his  friendship,  by  meeting 
him  in  the  field  of  battle.  He  •invaded 
the  territories  of  Attica ;  and,  when  The- 
seus marched  out  to  meet  him,  the  two 
enemies,  struck  at  the  siffht  of  each  otlier, 
cordially  embraced ;  and  from  that  time  be- 
gan the  most  sincere  friendship,  which  has 
become  provertiial.  Theseus  was  present 
at  the  nuptials  of  his  friend  ;  and  ne  was 
the  most  courageous  of  the  Lapithce,  in 
the  defence  of  Hippodamia,  and  her  female 
attendants,  against  the  attempts  of  the 
Centaurs.  When  Pirithous  (q.  v.)  had 
lost  Hippodamia,  he  agreed  with  Theseus, 
whose  wife  was  also  dead,  to  carry  away 
some   of  the   daughters   of  the    gods. 


Their  first  attempt  was  upon  Helen.  After 
they  had  obtained  the  prize,  they  cast  lots, 
and  she  became  the  property  of  Theseus ; 
but  the  resentment  of  Castor  and  PoUux 
soon  obliged  him  to  restore  her  into  their 
hands.  Theseus  assisted  his  fiiend  in 
procuring  a  vrife,  and  they  descended 
mto  the  infernal  regions  to  cany  away 
Proserpine.  Pluto,  apprized  of  their  in- 
tentioniB,  stopped  them ;  and  Pirithous  was 
placed  on  his  father's  wheel,  and  Theseus 
was  tied  to  a  huge  stone,  on  which  he 
had  sat  to  rest  himself.  Vbgil  represents 
him  in  this  state  of  punishment ;  but  oth- 
ers declare,  that  he  was  not  long  detained 
in  hell.  When  Hercules  came  to  steal  the 
dog  Cerberus,  he  tore  him  away  fixMii  the 
stone,  but  with  such' violence,  that  his 
skin  was  left  behind.  During  the  captiv- 
ity of  Theseus  in  the  kingdom  of  Pluto 
(see  PlutdnAMnestheuSf  one  of  the  de- 
scendants of  jBrechtheuB,  ingratiated  him- 
self into  the  fevor  of  the  people  of  Ath- 
ens, and  obtained  the  crown.  Theseus 
attempted  to  eject  the  usurper,  but  to  no 
purpose.  The  Athenians  had  forgotten 
nis  services ;  and  he  retired  to  the  court  of 
Lycomedes,  king  of  Scyros,  who,  either 
jealous  of  his  fiune,  or  bribed  by  Mnes- 
theus,  threw  him  down  a  deep  precipice. 
Some  suppose  that  Theseus  inadvertently 
feU  down  this  precipice,  and  that  he  was 
crushed  to  death.  The  children  of  The- 
seus, afler  the  death  of  Mnestheus,  recov- 
ered the  Athenian  throne,  brought  his  re- 
mains from  Scyros,  and  gave  them  a  mag- 
nificent burial.  They  also  raised  statues 
and  a  temple ;  and  festivals  and  games 
were  publicly  instituted  to  commemorate 
bis  actions.  These  festivals  were  still 
celebrated  in  the  age  of  Pausanias  and 
Plutarch,  about  1200  years  after  the  death 
of  Theseus.  The  historians  disagree 
with  the  poets  in  their  accounts  of  this 
hero ;  and  they  all  suppose,  tliat,  instead  of 
attempting  to  carrv  away  the  wife  of  Plu- 
to, the  two  fiiends  wished  to  seduce  a 
dauj^hter  of  Aidoneus,  king  of  the  Mo- 
lossi.  This  daughter,  as  they  sav,  bore  the 
name  of  Proserpine ;  and  the  dog  which 
kept  the  gates  of  the  palace  was  called 
Cerberus ;  and  hence  arises  the  fiction  of 
the  poets.  Pirithous  was  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  dog ;  but  Theseus  was  confined  in 
prison,  from  whence  he  made  his  escape 
some  time  afler,  by  the  assistance  of  Her- 
cules. Some  authors  place  Theseus  and 
his  friend  in  the  number  of  the  Argo- 
nauts; but  they  were  both  detained,  either 
in  tlie  infemal  regions,  or  in  the  country 
of  the  Molossi,  at  the  time  of  Jason's  ex- 
pedition to  Colchis. 
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THB8I8  {Btns,  position,  formed  from 
nAiyi»,  I  put  or  lay  down) ;  in  the  schools,  a 
general  proposition  wmch  a  person  ad- 
vances and  ofiers  to  maintain.  In  logic, 
ereiy  proposition  may  be  divided  into 
thesis  and  hypothesis.  Thesis  contains 
the  thing  affirmed  or  denied,  and  hypoth- 
esoB  the  conditions  of  the  affirmation  or 
negation.  Thus,  *<  if  a  triangle  and  par- 
allelogram have  equal  bases  and  altitudes 
(hypothesis),  the  first  is  half  of  the  second** 
(thesis).  (For  arsis  and  thesis,  see 
WiMtkm,) 
Thssmophorus.  (See  Ceres,) 
Thespib,  a  native  of  a  village  near 
Athens,  lived  in  the  time  of  Solon,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  sixth  centuij  B.  C,  and 
is  considered  the  inventor  of  tragedy,  as 
he  added  to  the  dithyrambic  choruses  of 
the  feats  of  Bacchus  a  character,  which, 
when  the  chorus  was  silent,  genentllv  re- 
cited a  mythical  stoiy.  He  received  for 
his  trouble  a  he  goat  (rpayec);  and  this 
nve  occasion  to  the  name  tragedy, 
Thespis  used  a  wagon  for  his  stage.  (See 
Drama.) 
Thessalonica.  (See  Scdonica,) 
Thsssalt,  Thessalia  ;  the  northern 
part  of  ancient  Greece  Proper,  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Thermaic  gulf,  sepa- 
rated from  BoBotia  on  the  south  by  mount 
(Eta,  from  Epirus  on  the  west  bv  mount 
Pindus,  and  from  Macedonia  on  the  north 
by  mount  Olympus.  It  is  a  fruitful  and 
picturesque  country,  in  which  beautiful 
and  rich  plains  interchange  with  elevated 
distncts,  and  watered  by  numerous 
streams,  among  which  the  Peneus  was 
the  most  celebrated,  for  its  vale  of  Tempo. 
Its  cornfields  and  vineyards  were  not  less 
productive  than  its  meadows,  and  it  was 
frmous  for  its  breed  of  horses.  The 
Thessalians  were  considered  the  best 
horsemen  among  the  Greeks,  and  the  in- 
vention of  equitation  has  been  attributed 
to  them.  The  Hsnnones  (from  whom  the 
country  was  also  called  Harrionia)  were 
considered  the  original  inhabitants.  The 
Pelasgians  and  Hellenes,  the  latter  under 
Deucalion,  in  the  sixteenth  century  B.  C, 
afterwards  settled  in  this  region,  in  which 
dwelt  also  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae, 
mountaineers  residing  on  Olympus  and 
Ossa.  The  eastern  promontory,  which 
stretched  fiir  out  into  tne  JEsgean  sea,  was 
formed  by  mount  FeUon,  which  the 
giants  piled  upon  Ossa  in  their  attempt  to 
storm  heaven.  Upon  the  summit  of  Pe- 
lion  (now  Petra)  is  a  celebrated  cavern, 
in  wnjch  the  Centaur  Chiron,  the  tutor 
of  Achilles,  was  said  to  have  lived.  In 
Thessaly,  Acheus,  iEolus,  and  Dorus, 
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the  founders  of  the  tribes  which  bore 
their  name,  are  first  discovered,  and  sev< 
eral  small  states  successivelv  rose  hero 
Among  them  was  lol^^hos,  the  dominion 
of  uEson,  father  of  Jason,  the  leader  of 
the  Argonauts  ;  Phthia,  where  Peleua, 
father  of  Achilles,  ruled  over  the  Myrmi- 
dons ;  and  Pheree,  which  at  a  later  period 
became  a  powerful  kinffdom.  Here 
reigned  Admetus,  husband  of  Alceste. 
and  Alexander  the  tyrant.  At  Anthela, 
near  Thermopylae,  were  held  the  autum- 
nal sessions  of  the  Amphictyons.  Philip 
of  Macedon  made  himself  master  of  aU 
Thessaly,  and  it  remained  under  the 
Macedonian  dominion  until  it  became  a 
Roman  province.  It  now  forms,  under 
the  name  of  Janiahj  or  JannOj  a  part  of 
European  Turkey,  the  boundary  line  of 
Greece,  as  fixed  hy  the  protocol  of  Feb. 
3, 1830,  running  to  the  south  of  it  The 
old  geographers  divide  the  country  into 
Thessolifitis,  Phthiotis,  Pelasgiotis  and 
HestieeoA;  or,  instead  of  the  two  last, 
into  Magnesia  and  Perrhaebia.  The  most 
remarkable  mountains  of  Thessaly  are 
the  Pindus,  (Eta,  Ossa,  Pelion,  anil  par- 
ticularly the  seat  of  the  sods,  Olympus, 
on  the  fit>ntiers  of  Macedonia.  Among 
tlie  rivers,  besides  the  Peneus,  are  the  Apid- 
anus,  Acbelous,  Asopus,  and  Sperchjus; 
among  the  towns,  besides  those  already 
named,  Hellas,  Trachis  or  Hemclea,  Phar- 
salus  and  Larissa,  now  the  chief  town  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  Achilles,  Jason, 
Philoctetes,  Patroclus  and  Pirithous  were 
Thessahans.  Thessaly  had  also  the  reputa- 
tion of  producing  the  most  powerful  sorcer- 
esses ;  and  the  Thessalian  women  were  so 
famous  for  their  skill  in  magical  arts,  that 
Thessaiis  was  sometimes  used  to  signify 
a  sorceress  or  untck. 

Thetis  ;  a  daughter  of  Nereus  and 
Doris,  therefore  one  of  the  Nereids.  She 
aided  Jupiter  against  the  Titans,  who  at- 
tempted to  bind  him,  and  called  in  Bria- 
reus  to  his  assistance.  Jupiter  and  Nep- 
time  became  enamored  of  her,  according 
to  Pindar,  and  sought  her  in  marriage ; 
but  Themis  or  Prometheus  forewarned 
tliem  that  she  would  bear  a  son  greater 
find  more  powerful  than  his  father.  She 
was  therefore  destined,  by  the  gods,  to 
l>ecome  the  bride  of  Peleus,  king  of  the 
Myrmidons,  in  Thessaly.  She  changed 
herself  into  a  thousand  forms  to  avoid 
his  embraces ;  but  Peleus  finally  obtained 
the  same  power  of  transformation,  by  the 
instructions  of  Proteus  or  Chiron,  and 
she  was  at  length  obliged  to  yield.  The 
nuptials  were  celebrated  on  mount  Pelion, 
and  were  honored  by  the  presence  of  all 
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the  gods.  She  bore  to  Peleus  seren  chil- 
dren, all  of  whom  she  placed  in  the  fire 
while  her  husband  slept,  in  order  to  con- 
sume whatever  was  mortal  in  them.  But 
they  had  too  little  of  the  immortal  na- 
ture; and  ail  perished  except  Achilles, 
whom  Peleus  snatched  from  the  flames. 
Irritated  at  this  aot,  Thetis  abandoned 
her  husband,  and  returned  to  the  Nereids, 
her  sisters.  She  still,  however,  took  an 
interest  in  the  &te  of  her  son,  dipped  him 
in  the  Styx  to  render  him  invulnerable, 
and  sent  him,  in  a  female  dress,  to  the 
court  of  Lycomedes,  at  Scyros,  to  prevent 
him  from  taking  part  in  the  Trojan  war. 
After  the  death  of  Achilles  (q.  v.),  Thetis 
clothed  his  body  with  celestial  garments, 
and  caused  the  most  magnificent  funeral 
inmes  to  be  performed  in  honor  of  him. 
Thetis  was  a  symbol  of  water  in  the  old' 
cosmogonies ;  and  henpe  the  fable  of  her 
being  able  to  transform  herself  into  a  va- 
riety of  shapes,  since  water,  as  the  primi- 
tive element  of  all  things,  assumed  all 
fi>rms.  Thetis  was  likewise  the  chief 
divinity  of  Phthiotis,  the  kingdom  of  Pe- 
leus ;  and  the  numerous  fables  concern- 
ing^ her  were  probably  invented  in  com- 
plmient  to  him. 

Thevrdaii K ;  a  German  poem,  written 
in  the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  celebrating  the  exploits  and  adven- 
tures of  Maximilian  I,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many (published  at  Nuremberg,  1517.) 

THEuaeT ;  the  name  which  the  ancients 
flave  to  that  piut  of  majnic  which  we  some- 
times call  fihUe  magic,  or  the  vfhiite  art. 
The  word  is  formed  from  etot  (God)  and 
tfyo¥  (work),  as  denoting  the  art  of  doing 
divine  things,  or  things  which  God  alone 
can  do.  It  is  the  power  of  working  ex- 
traordinaiv  things  by  invoking  the  names 
of  God,  the  saints,  angels,  &c.  Accord- 
ingly, those  who  have  written  of  ma^c 
in  general  divide  it  into  three  parts :  Me- 
urgyy  which  operates  by  divine  or  celes- 
tifu  means;  natvaral  magicj  performed  by  the 
powers  of  nature ;  ana  necromancy  which 
proceeds  by  invoking  demons.  Theurgy 
probably  originated  with  the  Chaldaeans 
(q,  v.),  or  Persians,  among  whom  the 
magi  chiefl3r  occupieid  themselves  with  it. 
The  Egyptians  also  pretended  to  great 
proficiency  in  the  art  The  former  con- 
sidered Zoroaster  its  author;  the  latter; 
Hermes  Trismegistus.  It  is  a  branch  of 
magic,    (q.  v.) 

Tbevenot,  Melchizedec,adistinffuished 
traveller,  was  bom  at  Paris,  in  162 1,  and 
had  scarcely  finished  his  studies,  when  he 
determined  to  gratify  his  inclination  to 
visit  foreign  countries.    Having  travelled 


in  different  parts  of  Europe,  he  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  study,  and  to  the  pro- 
motion of  literature,  by  collecting  books 
and  manuscripts,  and  by  canying  on  a 
correspondence  with  the  learned  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world.  The  ofiice  of 
royal  librarian  (1684)  facilitated  his  re- 
searches, and  he  contributed  much  to  the 
improvement  of  the  establishment  under 
his  care.  He  died  in  16912.  He  pub- 
lished ReUaiona  de  dhen  Voyages  curiettx 
ri  n'ant  point  OipubUis  (Paris,  1663—7% 
ports,  m  2  vols.,  fi>l.),and  Ruueil  de 
rimgta  (1681, 8vo.). 

XHEVENOT,  John  dc,  bom  at  Paris  in 
1633,  was  the  nephew  of  the  preceding^ 
Willi  whom  he  has  sometimes  neen  con- 
founded. He  received  his  education  at 
the  college  of  Navaire,  and,  in  1652, 
commenced  a  jouraev  through  Elngland, 
Holland,  Germany  and  Italy ;  after  which 
he  resolved  to  visit  the  East.  In  1655, 
he  embarked  at  Civita  Vecchia,  and,  after 
touching  at  Sicily  and  Malta,  went  to 
Constantinople,  Natolia,  Egypt,  Tunis 
and  Carthage,  and  returned  to  France, 
after  an  ameiice  of  seven  years.  lu 
1663,  he  again  left  Paris  to  commence  a 
second  Oriental  tour.  After  visiting  Syria 
and  Persia,  he  wen(  to  the  East  indies, 
and,  on  his  return  through  Persia,  died 
near  Tauris»  in  1667.  An  account  of  his 
first  expedition  was  published  by  himself^ 
under  the  title  of  Vwagt  de  Levant  (1664» 
4to.);  which  was  iolfowed  by  SutU  du 
mime  Voyage  (4to.),  and  Voyage  wntenant 
laRelaHonderindogUM(ie&i,4io.).  This 
traveller  is  said  to  have  intiodu(>ed  into 
France  the  use  of  cofiTee. 

Thibaubsau,  Antoine  Claire,  count, 
previously  to  the  French  revolution,  was 
an  advocate  in  Poitiers,  and,  in  1792,  was 
chosen  member  of  the  convention.  On 
the  trial  of  the  king,  he  voted  for  death, 
against  the  appeal  to  the  people,  and 
against  the  delay  of  the  execution.  He 
was  sent  on  several  missions  into  the  de- 
partments, in  which  he  conducted  witli 
what,  in  that  time,  was  considered  mod- 
eration, but  on  all  occasions  evinced  the 
most  determined  devotion  to  republican 
principles.  After  the  18th  Brumairey  he 
attached  himself  to  Napoleon,  was  ap- 
pointed prefect  of  Bordeaux,  counsellor 
of  state,  received  the  title  of  count,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  able 
adherents  of  the  emperor.  On  the  re- 
turn of  Napoleon  fipom  Elba,  Thibaudeau 
was  chosen  member  of  the  representative 
chamber,  in  which  he  declared  himself 
warmly  to  the  last,  evexk  when  Paris  was 
surrounded   by  the    allies,  against   the 
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reoognitKMi  of  the  Bottrbons.  Banished 
fiwn  France  bv  the  m^tomnainct  of  July 
dl,  1815  (see  livnct),  he  settled  himself 
at  FraguOy  and  has  recentljr  published  a 
Dumb^  of  woiiLS,  highly  important  for 
the  history  of  the  time.  These  are  Mi- 
mairtg  »ur  la  Convention  d  U  Direetoire 
(3d  ed.,  Paris,  1837);  Mhnmrea  wr  U 
Gmndat  (1837);  Vie  <2e  Ac^pof^  (1838, 

T^iBAUT,  count  of  Champagne,  and 
king  of  Navarre,  distinguished  amone  the 
earfy  French  poets,  was  the  son  of  the 
count  of  Champagne,  by  a  daughter  of 
Sancho,  king  or  Nayanre.  Afler  having 
been  educated  at  the  court  of  Philip  Au- 
gustus, king  of  France,  he  was  enabled, 
mroogh  the  influence  of  that  monarch,  to 
obtain  the  counties  of  Champagne  and 
Brie,  in  1331.  On  the  death  of  his  mater- 
nal uncle,  in  1334,  he  became  king  of 
Navarre ;  and,  jn  1339,  he  embariced  for 
the  E^at,  to  engage  in  a  crusade  ajpinst 
the  infidels.  After  an  absence  of  two 
years,  he  returned  to  his  own  dominions, 
and  died  at  Pampelona,  July  10,  135a 
Thibant  was  deeply  enpiged  in  the  in- 
trigues and  civil  dissensions  which  took 
place  in  France  during  the  minority  of 
St  Louis.  His  poeticm  talents  procured 
him  the  title  of  the  «cfig-fnaii»*.  Love  was 
the  theme  of  his  muse.  M.  Levesque  de 
la  Ravaliere  published,  with  a  glossary 
and  diasertatious,  the  songs  of  the  king  of 
Navane  (Paris,  1743, 3  vols.,  13moA 

Thibaut,  Anthony  Frederic  Justus, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  German 
jurists,  particularly  in  the  department  of 
Uie  Roman  hiw,  at  present  first  professor 
of  law  at  Heidelberg,  was  bom  in  1774, 
at  Hamein,  in  Hanover,  studied  at  Gdtting- 
en,  K6nig8beiw  and  Kiel,  and  graduated, 
in  1796,  at  lueL  In  1799,  he  was  ap- 
pointed  profuBor  ordmariua  at  Kiel;  in 
1803,  professor  at  Jena;  and,  m  1805,  at 
Heideloerg.  He  is  the  author  of  various 
treatises  on  law  subjects :  Elssays  (1798, 3 
vols.;  3d  ed.,  1806);  Theory  of  loi^ical 
Interpretation  (1799;  3d  ed.,  1806); 
On  Possession  and  Prescription  (1803); 
Criticism  on  Feuerbach's  Revision  of 
the  Fundamental  Principles  of  Penal 
Law  (1803);  and  many  reviews  in  the 
Jena  Genoral  Literaiy  Gazette,  and  in  the 
Heidelberff  JahrbHuJur;  but  his  chief 
work  is  h»  SyaUm  des  PandekknrechU, 
which  fiist  appeared  in  1803,  in  3  vols. 
(7th  ed.,  1839;  3  vola).  After  the  over- 
tfaiow  of  Napoleon,  he  wrote  On  the  Ne- 
eemVf  of  a  General  System  of  Civil  Law 
for  dermany  (1814),  against  which  Sa- 
vigny  (q.  v.)  published  his  treatise.  On 
the  Apthude  of  the  present  Age  for  Le- 


gislation and  Jurispnidence,  translated  by 
a  Barrister  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  oppo  ing 
Thibaut  on  much  the  same  cro^nds  as 
Schlosser,  in  his  Letters  on  Legislation 
(properly  codification),  in  1799,  adduced 
against  the  new  Prussian  code,  the  ad- 
vantages of  which  are  acknowledged  by 
every  odc  acquainted  with  the  subject. 
Thibaut  is,  besides,  a  great  connoisseur  in 
music,  and  wrote  On  3ie  Purity  of  Music 
(3d  ed.,  1836). 

Thibet,  or  Tibet  ;  a  country  of  Asia, 
forming  a  part  of  Independent  Tartaiy, 
lying  between  Ion.  74°  and  100^  east,  and 
lat.  36°  and  35°  north,  and  extending 
from  the  sources  of  the  Indus  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  China,  and  from  Hindoostan  to  the 
desert  of  Cobi,  comprising  a  superficial 
area  of  about  400,000  square  miles.  The 
natives  caU  the  land  Put,  or  Puekachim^ 
signifying  the  JVorthem  Land  of  Snow — a 
designation  plainly  alluding  to  the  sever- 
ity of  the  climate,  the  inclemency  of 
which  is  owing  to  the  elevated  situation 
of  the  surface,  Thibet  being  the  most  lofty 
part  of  the  continent.  Here  rises  the 
great  Himalaya  range,  the  highest  in  the 
world,  the  summits  of  which  are  visible 
for  more  than  300  miles.  (See  Htnudmfa 
Mountaina.)  The  Dhawala-gui  (White 
mountain)  is  38,015  feet  high,  and  there- 
fore more  lofty  than  Chimborazo,  for- 
merly considered  tlie  highest  mountain 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Hence  issue  all 
those  mountainous  chains  which  extend 
into  Tartary,  to  China,  &c. ;  and  here 
rise  the  largest  rivers  of  Asia,  the  Ganges, 
the  Burrampooter,  the  Irrawaddy,  the  Me- 
con,  the  Yang-Tse-Kiang,  &c.  To 
travellers  who  enter  the  country  for  the 
first  time,  it  seems  a  land  forgotten  by 
Heaven.  Immense  rocks  and  mountams, 
without  any  appearance  of  veaetation,  al- 
ternate with  dry  and  infertile  plains.  The 
wheat,  peas,  barley,  which  grow  on  the 
latter,  in  many  parts,  never  ripen,  and 
serve  only  as  fodder  for  cattle,  when  grass 
fails.  At  regular  intervals  rain  occurs, 
and  a  short  grass  springs  up,  which  sto|)6 
growing  as  soon  as  the  rain  ceases,  and  is 
immediately  so  parched  by  the  dryniiss 
of  the  atmosphere,  as  to  become  entirely 
white,  and  can  be  reduced  to  powder  by 
rubbing  it  between  the  finffers.  Yet  it  af- 
fords pasture  to  large  herds  bf  cattle,  and 
is  superior,  in  its  nutritious  properties,  to 
the  best  ntuss.  On  the  approach  of  win 
ter,  the  Tliibetans  water  the  lower  mead- 
ows, by  means  of  large  masses  of  ice,  to 
prevent  the  dry  soil  nom  being  carried 
away  by  the  wind.  The  temperature  and 
alternation  of  the  seasons  are  remarkabl,% 
regular  in  Thibet    t'rom  March  to  Maj 
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rain,  thunder  and  storms  prevail.  From 
June  to  September,  there  is  a  succession 
of  violent  rains ;  all  the  streams  are  full, 
and  threaten  to  inundate  Bengal.  From 
October  to  March,  the  air  is  almost  al- 
ways clear  and  pure,  and  the  sky  is  sel- 
dom overcast  During  three  months,  the 
cold  is  more  severe  than  in  any  part  of 
Europe,  particularly  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  country,  along  the  mountain- 
ous ridge  which  separates  Thibet  from 
Assam,  Bootan  and  Nepaul,  and  which 
lies  between  lat.  26^  and  27^  north.  The 
inhabitants  during  that  period  retire  to 
the  lower  valleys,  or  into  the  caves  of 
the  rocks.  From  Phari  to  Nanee,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  fifty  miles,  the  whole 
country  is  then  a  mere  wilderness ;  and 
the  cold  is  so  great  that  meat  keeps  fresh 
tiU  March.  But  notwithstanding  the  in- 
clemency of  the  climate,  there  is  here  a 
great  abundance  of  wild  and  tame  beasts. 
A  peculiar  race  of  cattle,  called  the  Yak 
<^  Tbiiory,  with  a  hunch  upon  the  shoul- 
ders, is  found  in  jpreat  numbers.  The 
body  is  covered  with  a  long,  thick  and 
soft  hair,  and  the  tail,  which  is  likewise 
formed  of  lon^,  glossy  hairs,  thickly  set, 
is  much  used  m  the  East  to  drive  away 
files.  Hiis  animal  is  very  wild,  and  lives 
in  the  coldest  parts  of  the  country,  in 
summer  upon  the  niiountains,  and  in  win- 
ter in  the  valleys.  It  constitutes  the 
wealth  of  the  wandering  Tartars,  who 
procure  fix>m  it  fix>d  and  clothing,  and 
make  use  of  it  as  a  beast  of  burden,  for 
which  purposes  it  is  more  suitable  than 
for  agricultural  labors.  On  the  highest 
mountains  the  musk  deer  is  found :  it  is 
about  as  large  as  a  middling-sized  hog; 
the  musk  is  contained  in  a  small  baff,  ly- 
ing near  the  navel,  and  is  found  only  in 
the  male.  The  Cashmere  goat  (q.  v.); 
wild  horses,  which  are  too  swift  to  be 
taken  alive;  the  sheep,  with  broad  fat 
tails; and  another  smaller  species,  with 
black  head  and  legs,  often  used  to  carry 
burdens, — are  also  among  the  animals  of 
Thibet.  Notwithstandinff  the  poverty  of 
the  soil,  all  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants 
are  richly  supplied  by  the  animal  and 
mineral  wealth  of  the  countiy.  Native 
gold  is  found,  in  abundance,  in  the  sands 
of  the  rivers ;  cinnabar,  lead  and  copper 
abound  in  mines ;  the  iron  mines  are  lit- 
tle worked,  on  account  of  the  deficiency 
of  fuel,  for  which  dung  is  much  used ; 
tincal,  fiom  which  borax  is  prepared,  and 
rock-eah,  are  found  in  great  quantities. 
Trade  is  almost  entirely  a  monopoly  of 
the  ruler :  that  with  China  is  carried  on 
chiefly  through  Silling,  or  Sinning,  a 
town  on  the  eastern  fix>ntier.    The  reli- 


gion, according  to  Tumor's  conjectttre,  tm 
a  corrupt  fbnn  of  Braminism,  which  first 
sprang  up  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
country,  on  the  borders  of  India,  where 
was,  accordingly,  the  original  seat  of  the 
dalai-lama.  »ee  Hfillman*s  CrUiad  En- 
quiry into  the  Religion  of  the  Lama  (m 
Gennan,  Berlin,  1796).  The  priocipies 
of  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  though 
with  many  deviations,  are  found  to  jMre- 
vail  through  Lamaism.  The  places  which 
the  Hindoos  esteem  holy  (Allahabad,  Be- 
nares,  Darjodeen,  Juggernaut,  Craya  and 
Saugor)  are  also  visited  as  such  by  the 
Thibetans,  in  their  pilgrimagesi  But 
there  are  nfany  ceremonies  peculiar  to' 
the  Thibetans.  The  people  assemble  in 
large  chapels,  and  sing  to  the  sound  of  the 
noisier  species  of  instruments  of  great 
size,  like  those  which  are  found  in  India 
and  China,  as  trumpets,  drums,  fifes, 
conchs  and  cymbals.  There  are  no 
traces  of  the  division  into  castes,  and  the 
uihabitants  eat  with  fbreicners  without 
reserve  or  disdnction.  The  dalai-lama 
^see  Lama)  is  the  temporal  as  well  as 
spiritual  head  of  the  country :  he  is  con- 
sideied  as  the  vicegerent  of  God,  invested 
with  the  power  of  lispensing  the  divine 
blessinffs  to  whom  he  will,  not  only  di- 
rectly, but  mediately,  throueh  the  numer- 
ous under  lamas,  monks,  &c  But  our 
accounts  of  the  state  of  the  religion,  m 
well  as  of  the  country  in  general,  are  ex- 
ceedingly imperfect  and  uncertain.  The 
manners  and  mode  of  life  are  rude :  the 
houses  of  the  peasants  are  m^relv  piles 
of  stone,  with  holes  to  let  in  air  and  light 
Among  the  diseases  preval^it  here  is  the 
goitre,  or  swelled  throat,  common  in  other 
mountainous  regions.  A  rude  inode  of 
printing,  with  immovable  letters,  has  been 
introduced  from  China:  the  characters 
used  are  derived  fiom  the  Sanscrit. 
There  are  twelve  colleges  in  Thibet, 
which  are  frequented  not  gnlv  by  the 
Thibetans,  but  by  the  Tartars  of  the  sur- 
rounding country:  philosophy,  astrono- 
my, medicine  and  theology  are  taught  in 
these  seminaries ;  and  Turner  observed, 
when  he  was  here  in  1783,  that  the  satel- 
lites of  Jupiter,  and  the  rinff  of  Saturn, 
were  not  unknown  to  the  Teamed,  and 
that  the  physicians  were  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  mercury  in  syphilidc  diseases. 
There  are  also  schools  of  magic,  in  which 
the  art  of  exorcisin^^,  &c.,  is  taught 
Thibet  is  subject  to  China:  some  internal 
troubles  having  occurred  in  1730,  the 
Chinese  seized  the  opportunity  to  obtun 
an  ascendency  in  the  country.  In  1793, 
it  was  invaded  by  the  Nepaulese,  who 
were,  however,  repulsed  by  the  Cfajneae 
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an]  the  power  of  the  latter  has,  siDce  that 
time,  been  qd  the  increase.  A  Chinese 
iiinctionaiy  is  ab/mys  stationed  at  the  res- 
idence of  the  dalai-litma,  who  transmits 
information  to  and  receives  instructions 
from  Pekin.  Whether  the  statement,  that 
there  m  another  lama,  called  the  Bagdo 
UmuEy  who  reigns  in  Bootan,  be  correct 
or  not,  oar  imperfect  femowledge  of  the 
country  does  not  enable  us  to  decide.  A 
Chinese  description  of  Thibet  has  been 
translated  into  Russian,  by  the  Russian 
archimandrite  Hyacinth,  and  a  German 
▼enion  of  the  Russian  translation  has 
been  published  at  St  Petersburg  (1S2S), 

Thiersch,  Frederic  Willian.,  a  distin- 
guished German  philologist,  was  bom  in 
1784,  in  Thuringia.  His  father  was  a 
fiurmer.  He  was  educated  at  Schulpforte, 
in  Saxony,  and  studied  theology  at  Leip- 
fflc ;  but  Hermann's  (q.  v.)  Lectures  de- 
cided him  to  devote  himself  to  philology. 
He  passed  a  theological  examination, 
however,  in  Dresden,  and  then  went  to 
G6ttinffen,  where  he  enjoved  the  instruc- 
tion of  Heyne.  In  1809,  he  published 
his  first  attempt  at  a  parsdigm,  in  which 
be  aimed  to  resolve  the  forms  of  the 
Greek  veib  into  their  original  elements. 
In  his  Greek  Grammar  (1612),  he  devel- 
oped his  plan  still  further.  In  1626^  a  third 
edition  of  it  appeared.  In  1809,  he  was 
made  professor  of  the  newly  erectcxl  gym- 
nasium at  Mtinich.  Here  his  wore  on 
the  supposed  difference  between  North 
and  South  Germany  (1810)  excited  much 
hostility  against  him.  He  was  appointed 
teacher,  in  history  and  literature,  to  the 
royal  princesses,  and  founded  a  seminary 
fer  the  instruction  of  teachers,  which,  in 
1812,  the  government  united  with  the 
academy.  A  periodical  was  connected 
with  this  seminary,  entitled  Ada  PkUog. 
Monaeena.  He  began  also  his  transla- 
tion of  Pmdar,  which  appeared  in  1820 
with  the  original  text,  and  with  iUustra- 
tbns.  In  1813  and  in  1814,  he  visited 
Paris  and  London,  where  he  devoted 
much  attention  to  woiiis  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture. In  1822  and  23,  he  travelled  in  Italy, 
chiefly  with  a  view  of  studying  the  fine 
arts  and  aichieology.  In  182^  he  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  journey,  and 
wrote  on  various  archceological  subjects  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  academy  of  M(i- 
nich,  chiefly  on  the  epochs  of  the  fine 
aits  among  the  Greeks.  He  took  a  warm 
interest  in  the  intellectual  regeneration  of 
the  Greeks,  through  the  HeUrireia  (q.  v.), 
originaDy  a  purelv  literary  society ;  and  at 
a  l^Der  period,  when  the  GA-eek  msurrec- 
tion  broke  out,  be  endeavored  to  aid  it, 
20* 


but  was  prevented  by  the  government. 
He  undertook  a  journey  to  Greece  in 
1831,  after  prince  Otho,  the  son  of  his 
kuig,  had  been  elected  as  sovereign  of 
that  countiT.  In  1826 — ^27,  he  published 
his  work  On  Learned  Schools  (2  vols., 
Stuttgard). 

Tnian  Estate.    (See  IXera  tlai.) 

Thirst;  the  sensation  which  attends 
the  desire  to  drink.  During  the  opera- 
tions of  the  animal  fimctions,  a  great 
quantity  of  moisture  is  consumed,  the 
loss  of  which  must  be  supplied,  lliirst, 
and  the  feeling  of  languor  by  which  it  is 
accompanied,  are  the  voice  of  nature, 
calling  upon  the  animal  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  lost  moisture  by  dnnking. 
The  sensation  of  tliirst  is  not  always 
equally  strong;  but  it  depends  partly  upon 
the  food  and  Uie  prevailing  temperature. 
In  summer,  when  the  process  of  perspi- 
ration is  active,  and  the  consumption  of 
moisture  consequently  great,  all  animals 
drink  more  than  in  winter.  Cold-blooded 
and  inactive  animals  bear  thirst  mubh  long- 
er than  warm-blooded  and  lively  animals. 
Madness,  and  the  consequent  lassiuide 
and  exhaustion,  are  produced  by  long 
and  excessive  thirat  no  less  than  by 
hunger.  Plants  also  sufl!er  from  thirst, 
and  wither  under  ita  influence.  An  out- 
ward ap{>lication  of  moisture  is  found 
to  dimmish  thirst;  and  sailon  have 
preserved  their  lives  bv  bathing  in  the 
sea.  The  vicious  habit  of  fi^quently 
drinking,  and  the  desire  of  tasting  some 
liquids,  such  as  brandy,  wine,  &c.,  cause 
the  developement  of  a  moihid  feeling, 
which  is  mistaken  fer  thirst,  to  which  it 
has  a  great  analog. 

Thirtt-nine  Articles.  (See  Eng- 
Umdy  Ckureh  of.) 

Thirtt  Tyrants.  (See  Mkoj  and 
Peloponnesian  War,) 

Thirtt  Years'  War  (fix)m  1618  to 
1648).  'The  remote  causes  of  this  war 
are  to  be  feund  in  the  reformation  of  the 
sixteenth  century  and  in  the  ^reli^ous 
peace"  of  Augsburg,  1555.  The  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  in  Germany  had  long 
viewed  each  other  with  equal  jealousy : 
nothinff  but  mutual  fear  had  prevented 
them  from  breaking  out  into  open  hostili- 
ties. By  the  union  of  tlie  Protestant 
princes,  fermed  in  1608,  in  opposition  to 
which  the  Catholics  estabhshed  their 
league  in  1609,  the  fire  already  kindled, 
and  smouldering  beneath  the  ashes,  re- 
ceived fresh  strengtl),  till  it  at  last  burst 
into  a  flame  in  Bohemia.  Here  the  Prot- 
estant doctrines,  which  had  gradually 
spread  even  through  the  hereditarv  states 
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of  Austria,  had  obtained  mater  freedom 
and  privileges  by  the  Jw^est&Uhrief,  an 
edict  extorted  from  Rodolph  II  in  1609. 
By  virtue  of  this  edict,  the  towns  and  the 
nobles  had  the  right  of  building  churches 
and  schools.  In  the  little  town  of  Klos- 
tergrab,  therefore,  and  in  Braunau,  the 
Protestant  vassals,  contravy  to  the  wishes 
of  their  feudal  lords,  built  chtmshes  in  the 
reign  of  Matthias,  at  whose  command  the 
church  in  Klostergrab  was  demolished, 
and  ^at  in  Braunau  was  shut  up.  The 
Protestants  remonstrated  with  the  emperor, 
but  were  answered  with  threats.  A  re- 
port was  spread  that  this  answer  was 
composed  in  Prague,  and  that  the  empe- 
ror .knew  nothing  of  it  May  23,  when 
the  imperial  council  were  assembled  at 
the  castle  in  Prague,  deputies  from  the 
Prostestant  estates  crowded  into  the  hall, 
armed,  and  demanded  whetherany  of  the 
counsellors  had  a  part  in  the  composition 
of  the  imperial  ordinance.  Two  of  the 
counsellor,  already  odious  to  the  Prot- 
estants (Von  Martinitz  and  Slawata,  with 
the  secretary  Fabricius),  ^ving  sharp 
answers  to  tlie  deputies,  were  thrown  into 
the  dry  moat  of  the  castle,  but  ^escaped 
neariy  unhurt  The  Protestants  then  took 
possession  of  the  castle,  drove  awav  the 
Jesuits,  who  were  aqpused,  by  the  Bohe- 
mians, as  the  authors  of  the  oppressions 
complained  of,  and  took  up  arms  under  the 
ambitious  count  of  Thum.  The  Union 
sent  an  auxiliary  corps  into  Bohemia,  un- 
der the  command  of  the  brave  Ernest, 
count  of  Mansfeld.  The  emperor  gave 
orders  for  his  army  to  invade  Bohemia. 
In  the  midst  of  these  troubles  Matthias 
died  (March  10, 1619).  He  was  succeed- 
ed by  Ferdinand  II,  who  was  chosen  em- 
peror, Auffust  28, 1C19.  The  Bohemians, 
knowing  his  hostility  to  Protestantism, 
had  already  (August  17)  declared  his  title 
to  the  Bohemian  crown  void,  and  con- 
ferred it  upon  the  palatine,  Frederic  V, 
who,  after  some  hedtation,  finally  accept- 
ed it,  chiefly  through  the  ursent  persua- 
sion of  his  ambitious  wife,  the  daughter 
of  James  I,  of  England.  But  the  very 
next  year,  the  great  victory  of  the  troops 
of  the  League,  on  the  Weissenberff,  near 
Prague  (November  3,  1620),  whi^  was 
followed  by  the  flight  of  the  new  king, 
put  an  end  to  the  Bohemian  rebellion, 
aud  crushed  the  Protestant  cause  in  that 
quarter.  Ferdinand  now  declared  Fred- 
eric V  under  the  ban  of  the  empire ;  and 
the  ruin  of  that  prince  became  inevitable, 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  treatv  of 
Ulm  (July  3, 1620),  the  Union  was  "dis- 
solved.   The  Palatinate  was  conquered 


by  the  Spanish  and  Bavarian  troops,  al« 
though  count  Ernest  of  Mansfelo,  and 
duke  Christian  of  Brunswick,  hastened  to 
its  assistance  with  their  troops,  wfho  sup- 
ported themselves  by  plunder.  But  the 
oestowinffof  the  digni^  of  elector  pala- 
tine on  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  (1623), 
a  partisan  of  the  emperor,  by  which  the 
Catholics  gained  the  ascendency  in  the 
electoral  college,  and  the  advance  of  the 
Bavarian  general  Tilly  to  the  frontiers  of 
the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony  (where  he 
still  kept  his  army,  though,  in  1624,  there 
was  no  enenw  in  the  field,  deprived  the 
Protestants  of  their  churches^  drove  away 
the  Lutherans,  and  committed  other  acts 
of  violence),  at  last  awakened  the  Prot- 
estant princes  of  this  circle  firom  their 
slumber.  They  entered  into  aconfeder-. 
acy  with  the  kinff  of  Denmartc,  and  Chris- 
tian IV,  duke  of  Holstein.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  imperial  forces  were  considera- 
bly augmented  by  the  army  of  WaUen- 
stein,  afterwards  duke  of  Friedland, 
raised  at  his  own  cost,  which  marked  its 
course  with  the  most  frightful  devastation. 
The  king  of  Denmark  was  entirely  de- 
feated by  Tilly,  at  Lutter,  on  the  Baren- 
berg,  in  1626,  and,  ift  the  disgraceful 
peace  of  Ltibeck,  1629,  compelled  to  prom- 
ise that  he  would  never  again  interrcre  in 
the  affaiis  of  the  German  empire.  The 
emperor  was  now  more  powerful  than 
ever,  and  the  Protestant  cause  was  in  ex- 
treme jeopardy.  A  poof  of  this  was  the 
edict  of  restitution  of  1629,  by  which  the 
Protestants  were  to  ffive  up  all  the  church 
estates,  which  they  had  confiscated  since 
the  religious  peace  of  1555.  At  this  crisb 
appeared  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of 
Sweden,  to  whom  Stralsund  had  applied 
for  protection,  in  1628,  when  besiegsd  by 
an  army  of  100,000  men  under  Wallen- 
stein,  and  from  whom  the  alarmed  Prot- 
estants now  sought  assistance.  Full  of 
zeal  for  his  religion,  exasperated  by  vari- 
ous injuries  received  fit)m  the  emperor, 
this  pnnce  landed  in  Pomerania,  June  24, 
1G30,  with  an  army  of  30,000  men.  He 
drove  the  imperial  troops  before  him 
wherever  he  appeared.  He  was  unable, 
indeed,  to  prevent  the  captuM  and  de- 
struction of  Magdebui^,  by  Tilly,  in  1631 ; 
but,  having  increased  his  strength  by  an 
alliance  with  France  and  severu  Gennaii 
princes,  some  of  whom  were  compelled 
to  accede  to  it,  as  the  princes  of  Branden- 
burg and  Saxony,  and  having  destroyed 
Tilly's  army  in  the  battle  at  Leipsic  (^p- 
tember  7, 1631),  he  reduced  the  emperor 
and  his  allies  to  great  straits,  by  his  rapid 
movements,  aidcMcl  by  the  victories  of  his 
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generak  and  coi  federates  in  Westphalia 
and  Lower  Saxony,  and  by  the  invaaon 
of  Bohemia  by  the  Saxons.  Gustavua 
delivered  the  Protestants  in  Franconia 
from  the  imperial  army,  conquered 
Mentz,  made  himself  maister  of  the  Palat- 
inaie,  and  nushed  into  Bavaria.  At  the 
same  time,  tne  elector  of  Saxony  had  cap- 
tared  Prague.  The  emperor  feared  that 
Vienna  itself  would  be  besieged.  Tilly 
had  died  in  Bavaria.  Such  was  the  situ- 
aticm  of  the  Protestant  affiiirs  in  Germa- 
ny. But  when  Wallenstein  (who,  at  the 
urgent  instance  of  the  diet  assembled  at 
Iwisbon,  had  been  diamisBed  for  his  acts 
of  extortion  and  plunder]  acain  appeared 
on  the  stage,  vrith  a  formidable  <urmy  and 
high  milittuy  renown,  Gustavus  mund 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  evacuating 
Bavaria.  The  two  armies  met  at  Nu- 
remberg ;  but  Wallenstein,  not  findinff  it 
expedient  to  risk  a  bftttle,  remained  in  his 
intrenchments,  on  which  an  ineffectual 
assault  was  made  by  Gustavus.  They  at 
last  came  to  a  bloody  battle  at  Liitzen,  in 
Saxony  (November  6, 1632),  in  which  the 
king  gained  tlie  victory  at  the  expense  of 
his  life.  His  death  would  have  been  at- 
tended with  the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences to  the  Protestants,  had  not  his 
high-chancellor,  Oxenstiem,  by  his  skilful 
negotiations,  effected  the  alliance  of  Heil- 
bronn  among  the  German  princes,  while 
the  brave  duke  Bernard  of  Weimar  and 
Gustavus  Horn  made  the  Swedish  arms 
triumphant  through  almost  all  Germany — 
a  result  not  a  little  promoted  by  the  am- 
biguous behavior  of  Wallenstein^  who, 
having  retired  to  Bohemia  in  16^,  was 
charged  with  treason  and  put  to  death  by 
enriis8a4-ies  of  the  emperor.  But  the  as- 
pect of  things  suddenly  changed  again  at 
the  bloody  batde  of  Nordlingen,  ui  1634. 
The  elector  of  Saxony  united  himself,  at 
the  peace  of  Prague,  in  1635,  with  the 
emperor  against  Sweden  (on  which  occa- 
sion Saxony  was  indemnified  with  the 
possession  of  Lusatia).  Several  states  of 
the  empire  concurred  in  thitf  peace,  so 
that  the  Swedes  were  obliged  to  seek 
protection  in  a  closer  union  with  France. 
By  the  successes  of  Bernard  of  Weimar 
on  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  of  Baner,  who, 
in  1638,  had  invaded  Bohemia,  they 
again  became  formidable.  Torstensou, 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  marched  from 
one  end  of  Crermany  to  the  other,  made 
Austria  tremble,  humbled  the  king  of 
Denmark,  and  filled  up  the  measure  of 
Swedish  glory,  which  Wrangel  continued 
to  maintam  till  the  end  of  the  war.  It 
was  not  till  after  tlie  death  of  Bernard, 


duke  of  Weimar  (1639),  that  France  took 
a  serious  part  in  this  war ;  and,  thou|^  at 
first  her  armies  had  done  but  Kttle,  and 
met  with  a  severe  defeat  at  Duttlingen,  in 
1643,  they  afterwards  gained  brilliant  vic- 
tories, under  Cond^  and  Turenne,over  the 
imperial  and  Bavarian  troops.  At  length, 
the  conquest  of  Prague,  by  the  Swe- 
dish general  K6nigsmark  (July  25, 16481 
compelled  Ferdinand  III  (Ferdinand  II 
had  before  died,  in  1637)  to  conclude  the 
peace,  which,  after  seven  years'  negotia- 
tion, at  Miinster  and  Osnabrfick,  in  West- 
phalia, was  signed  October  24, 1648.  (See 
JFestphtHia,  Peace  of,  and  Germany,) 
For  more  information,  see  Schiller's  mt- 
tary  of  the  Thirty  Yean'  War:  Wolt- 
roann^s  Hiriory  of  the  Peace  oJ[  ffegtphalia 
(2  vols.)  serves  as  a  continuation  of  BchU- 
ler.  A  good  history  of  this  war  is  yet  a 
desideramm.  It  spread  from,  one  end  of 
Germany  to  the  other ;  and,  after  its  con- 
clusion, Uiis  country,  wasted  by  fire,  sword 
and  plague,  was  a  scene  of  desolation 
and  ciisorder.  A  bad  currency  and  a  de- 
ficiency of  laborers  brought  on  great 
scarcity.  The  art  of  war  was  the  only 
thing  that  had  gained  any  thing,  princi- 
pally by  the  genius  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  who  miule  an  era  in  militaiy  tac- 
tics, and  v^as  the  first  who  had  a  train  of 
artilleiy  in  his  army. 

Thisbe  ;  a  beautiful  Babylonian  maiden, 
whose  memoi^hos  been  preserved  by  her 
unhappy  passion  for  Pyramus.  The  par- 
ents or  the  lovers  opposed  their  mutual 
wishes ;  and  they  were  able  to  keep  up  a 
communication  with  each  other  only  bv 
convereing  through  a  hole  in  the  wall, 
which  separated  me  contiguous  houses  of 
tfieir  piurents.  Once,  however,  they 
agreed  to  meet  at  the  tomb  of  Ninus, 
vrithout  the  city.  Thisbe  arrived  first, 
but  was  terrified  at  the  unexpected  sight 
of  a  lioness,  and  hid  herself  in  a  neigh- 
boring cave.  In  her  haste,  she  dropped, 
her  mantle,  which  was  rent  by  the  lioness. 
Pyramus  now  reached  the  spot,  and,  con- 
vinced, by  the  appearance  of  the  torn 
gannent,  that  Thisbe  had  fallen  a  prey  to 
the  monster,  he  threw  himself  in  despair 
upon  his  sword.  Thisbe,  on  returning, 
and  finding  her  lover  weltering  in  his 
blood,  stabbed  herself  with  the  same 
sword.  Both  were  interred  in  the  same 
grave,  at  the  foot  of  a  mulberry  tree, 
whose  white  berries  became  red.— This 
Thisbe  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
nymph  Hiisbtj  fix>m  whom  the  town  of 
tlse  same  name,  in  Bceotia,  was  called. 

Thistle  (cnictw).  These  rouf^,  spiny 
plants  are  conspicuous  objects  m  north- 
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era  climates.  The  stem  is  thick  and  her- 
baceous; the  leaves  more  or  less  pin- 
nated, and  toothed,  an^  beset  with  spines. 
It  belongs  to  the  eompositm ;  and  the  flow- 
ers are  (jusposed  in  large,  dense  heads,  sur- 
rounded with  a  close,  scaly,  and  usually 
spiny  involucre,  and  are  of  a  purple  color, 
with  a  few  exceptions.  The  species  are 
not  so  numerous  in  the  U.  States  as 
in  Europe ;  but  we  have  two,  that  have 
been  introduced  from  that  continent,  very 
abundant  in  certain  districts.  One  of 
these,  C.  lancaMus^  is  very  common  by 
road  sides^  and  in  waste  places,  but  has 
not  hitherto  attracted  much  attention  as  a 
noxious  weed.  The  other,  C  arvermsy 
improperly  called  Canada  ihisfU,  is  the 
most  troublesome  weed  of  northern  cli- 
mates. It  has  overrun  large  tracts  in  the 
Northern,  and  is  now  getting  a  footing  in 
the  Middle  States.  It  is  never  found, 
however,  in  very  sandy,  graveUy  or  peaty 
soils,  but  genendiy  in  such  as  are  loamy 
and  diy.  it  is  neuiy  impossible  to  eradi- 
cate it,  on  account  of  the  distance  to 
which  the  roots  penetrate:  an  instance  is 
ffiven  of  the  descending  roots  having 
been  dug  out  of  a  quany,  nineteen  feet  in 
length ;  and  it  has  been  found  to  shoot 
out  horizontal  roots  or  stolons  in  every  di- 
rection, some  eiffht  feet  in  length,  in  a 
single  season.  At  the  same  time,  its  nu- 
merous downy  seeds,  if  suffered  to  ripen, 
are  dispersed  bv  the  wind  in  every  duec- 
tion.  Laying  land  down  to  grass,  keep- 
ing it  in  that  state  seven  or  eight  years, 
and,  during  the  whole  time,  pulling  up 
every  shoot  as  soon  as  it  appears,  is  the 
most  effectual  mode  hitherto  devised  of 
keeping  it  under.  Formerly,  it  was  pulled 
when  beffinning  to  come  into  flower,  and 
given  as  mod  to  horses  and  cows.  The 
ashes  yield  a  very  pure  vegetable  alkali. 
It  is  readily  distmguished  by  the  small 
size  of  the  flowers. 

Thistle,  Kitights  or,  or  Knights  of 
St.  Andrew  ;  according  to  some  writers, 
instituted  by  Achaius,  king  of  Scots, 
in  memory  of  an  appearance  in  the 
heavens  of  a  bright  cross,  resembling  that 
whereon  St  Andrew  suffered  martyr- 
dom, seen  by  Achaius,  the  night  before 
he  gained  a  victory  over  Athelstan,  king 
of  England.  This  order,  afler  having 
much  declined,  was  revived  by  James  II 
of  England,  in  1687,  and  again  by  queen 
Anne,  m  1703.  The  motto  is  ^^JSTemo  me 
impune  lacessU/* 

Thistle  WOOD,  Arthur,  memorable  for 
his  concern  in  the  political  conmiotloiis 
which  disturbed  England  ailer  the  resto- 
ration of  regal  government  ui  France, 


was  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  Linodnahire, 
and  was  bom  in  1772.  He  obtained  a 
lieutenant's  commission  in  'the  supple- 
mentaiy  militia  in  1797,  and,  soon  after, 
married  a  young  lady  with  a  considera- 
ble formne.  He  then  resided  at  Bawtry, 
in  Yorkshire ;  but,  his  wife  dying  in  about 
eighteen  months,  he  vvent  to  Uncolo, 
where  he  abandoned  himself  to  dissipa- 
tion, and,  having  souandered  his  property 
at  Uie  gaming  table,  was  obliged,  at 
length,  to  take  refuge  in  London.  There 
he  remained  some  time,  making,  how- 
ever, occasional  voyages  to  America  and 
France.  In  the  latter  country  he  con- 
nected himself  with  the  partisans  of  an- 
archy and  revolution,  and  probably  con- 
tracted that  spirit  of  discontent  which  in- 
fluenced his  future  conduct  Afler  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  he  returned  to  England, 
and  improved  his  circumstances  by  a 
second  marriage.  But  he  had  now  be- 
come a  gambler  by  profession ;  and,  hav- 
ing associated  himself  with  other  persons 
of  desperate  character,  he  ensi^ged  in 
schemes  which  drew  on  him  ine  notice 
of  government  When  the  riots  in  Spa 
fields  took  place,  he  was  arrested,  with 
Watson  and  others ;  and  the  proceedings 
against  him  on  that  occaaon  only  s&cvSd 
to  irritate  his  passions,  and  prompt  him 
to  such  outrageous  behavior  towards 
lord  Sidmouth,  then  secretaiy  of  state,  as 
occasioned  his  subsequent   detention  in 

{)rison  for  a  considerable  time.  On  his 
iberation,  he  gave  way  to  the  suggestions  of 
rase  and  despair,  and  became  the  princi- 
pal a^nt  in  the  memorable  Cato  street 
conspiracy,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
murder  several  members  of  the  adminis- 
tmtion  at'  a  cabinet  dinner,  and  excite  an 
insurrection  in  the  city  of  London.  This 
absurd  scheme  was  betrayed  b^  a  man 
employed  as  a  spy  by  the  ministry,  and 
the  insane  projectors  were  arrested,  just 
as  they  were  about  to  proceed  to  the  exe- 
cution of  their  purpose.  Beuig  tried  and 
condemned  as  a  traitor,  Tmstlewood, 
with  his  coadjutors,  suflered  the  sentence 
of  the  law^  May  1, 1830. 
Thomas  AquiNAS.  (See  Aqtunoi.) 
Thohjeans.  (See  Christiana  of  St. 
Thomas.) 

Thomas  a  Kempis  ;  that  is,  7%imas  o/ 
Kempen^  or  Kampen,  a  small  tovra  in 
the  archbishopric  of  Cologne,  where  he 
was  bom  in  1388,  though,  according  to 
some  accounts,  -  Kampen  in  Overyasel 
was  his  birthplace.  His  family  name 
was  Hamerken  or  H&mmerlein  (Malleo- 
lus, or  Hammer).  His  parents,  wno  were 
poor,  designed  him,  from  an  eariy  age. 
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for  the  church ;  and  he  received  instruc- 
tkm  and  asBistance  from  FloreDtiua,  prior 
of  a  monastery  of  regular  canons,  at  De- 
venter,  in  OveiysseL  With  such  an  ex- 
ample and  such  lessons,  the  youth  was 
led  to  devote  himself  to  the  rigorous  ob- 
servance of  monastic  practices ;  and,  at 
the  age  of  .twenty,  he  retired,  with  a 
strong  inclination  for  the  monastic  life,  to 
the  Augustine  convent  on  mount  &L  kg- 
nes,  near  ZwoU,  where,  after  five  years 
of  probation,  he  took  the  vows.  Here, 
distmguiahed  for  the  apostolical  simplicity 
of  his  character,  and  Christian  puntv  of 
his  life,  he  died  in  1471,  superior  of  the 
convent.  His  works,  some  of  which 
have  not  yet  been  printed,  were  first  pub- 
lished in  1494  (folio).  The  best  edition 
is  that  of  the  Jesuit  Sommel  (1600,  4to.), 
which  is  not,  however,  complete.  His 
printed  works  are  all  in  Latin,  and  con- 
sist of  sermons,  discourses,  exhortations, 
and  other  ascetic  treatises,  hymns,  praters, 
and  some  lives.  His  Solwauia  AmtM^ 
his  Hotivius  Rosarumj  and  nis  sermons, 
have  always  held  an  honorable  rank 
amon|^  the  mistical  writers.  His  De 
bntahmu  CkntU  lAbri  IV,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  his  woiics,  has  been  translated 
into  all  modem  languages,  and  has  been 
republished  more  tlun  a.  thousand  times. 
It  penetrates  so  deeply  into  the  gei^uine 
Bppit  of  Christianinr,  that  it  has  been  re- 
ceived with  equal  j&vor  by  the  most  op- 
posite sects. 

Thomas,  Antoine  Leonard,  an  inge- 
nious French  writer,  bom  at  Clermont, 
in  Auvergne,  in  1732,  was  placed,  in  his 
tenth  year,  at  the  college  of^Duplessis  in 
Paris,  where  he  soon  distinguisned  him- 
self and,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  obtained  a 
prize.  Although  designed  for  the  law, 
his  inclinations  led  him  to  the  cultivation 
of  polite  litemture,  and  he  became  pro- 
fessor at  the  college  of  Beauvais.  In 
1776,  he  was  emptoyed  as  secretary''  to 
the  duke  of  Prashn,  minister  of  foreign 
afiSiirs,  afterwards  held  the  same  post  in 
the  service  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and 
died  at  Chateau  d'Oullins,  in  1785. 
Thomas  was  a  man  of  generous  and  ele- 
vated feelings,  and  an  excellent  writer. 
The  best  known  of  his  worits  are  his 
itli^ts,  or  Eulogies  of  Distinguished 
Men,  several  of  which  obtained  the  prize 
of  the  academy.  They  are  in  general 
characterized  by  vigorous  eloquence,  bold- 
ness of  thought,  and  a  warm  zeal  fi>r  the 
interests  of  humanit}%  virtue  and  knowl- 
edge ;  but  they  are  not  always  free  fit)m 
exaggeration  of  style  and  expression,  and 
too  great  an  effort  after  effect.   ,The  l)e8t 


of  his  eulocies  are  those  on  Descartes, 
Sully,  marshal  Saxe,  and  the  dauphin. 
His  Easai  aw  les  Hoges  (2  vols.,  1773) 
acquired  him  much  reputation,  on  ac- 
count of  its  brilliant  imagery,  strong  and 
just  thought,  and  interesting  views  of  an- 
cient ana  modem  orators.  His  Usaai  but 
Um  Femmts  is  less  esteemed.  Among  his 
poems,  the  best  are  his  Epitrt  au  PeupUy 
Ode  9vr  It  Temps,  and  Poime  de  Jumon- 
viUe. 

Thomas,  Christians  of  St.  (See 
ChrisHant  of  St.  TTiomas,) 

Thomas,  St.,  also  called  Didymug  (the 
former  being  the  Hebrew,  the  latter  the 
Greek  ^ord,  signifying  ttoin),  one  of  the 
twelve  disciples,  was  lx>m  in  Galilee,  of  a 
family  of  fishermen.  He  followed  Jesus 
with  the  most  devoted  attachment,  dur- 
ing the  three  last  years  of  his  ministir ; 
and  the  scene  with  his  master,  after  the 
resurrection,  is  well  known.  He  is  said 
to  have  preached  the  gospel  among  the 
Parthians ;  but  the  particulars  of  his  life 
are  unknown.  Tradition  relates  that  he 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Calamine,  which 
Tillemont  conjectures  to  be  Calamone,  in 
Arabia.  There  are  some  writings  attrib- 
uted to  him,  but  they  are  spurious. 

Thomas,  St.;  the  principal  of  the 
Virgin  isles,  in  the  West  Indies,  belonging 
to  Denmarit;  Ion.  64°  SS^W.;  lat  1# 
22^  N.  It  is  eleven  miles  lone,  and  two 
broad :  population  in  1815, 5050 ;  whites, 
550 ;  free  blacks,  1500 ;  slaves,  3000.  It 
abounds  with  potatoes,  millet,  manioc, 
fruits,  sugar  and  tobacco. .  It  has  a  safe 
and  commodious  harbor.  The  town  con- 
asts  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  at  the  end 
of  which  is  the  Danish  factory.  Most  of 
the  houses  are  of  brick,  being  buik  and 
tiled  in  the  Dutch  fiishion,  yet  but  of  one 
story.  The  trade  of  this  small  island, 
particularly  in  time  of  peace,  is  very  con- 
siderable. 

Thomas,  St.  ;  an  island  in  the  Atlantic, 
near  the  coast  of  Guinea,  situated  on  the 
equinoctial  line,  about  fortv  miles  long, 
and  thirty  broad;  Ion.  eP'55^  E.  The 
climate  is  hot,  moist,  and  unwholesome 
to  Europeans.  The  soil  m  fertile,  and 
produces  the  fruits  of  the  climate  in  great 
abundance.  The  island  is  well  watered. 
In  the  centre  is  a  high  mountain,  covered 
with  wood  and  fmit  trees,  and  wrapped 
in  almost  perpetual  clouds,  from  which 
descend  a  number  of  rivulets,  which 
water  the  suear-cane  plantations  in  the 
valleys  at  the  oottom.  The  ecclesiastical 
government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop, 
a  sufiragan  to  the  archbishop  of  Lisbon. 
Chief  town,  Povoacon,  with  700  houses. 
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Thomabiub,  or  Thomasbh,  ChriBtiaD,a 
distinguished  German  philosopher  and 
critic,  was  bom  at  Leipsic,  in  1655,  studied 
at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and,  returning 
to  Leipsic  in  1679,  delivered  philosophi- 
cal and  law  lectures  diere.  But  his  inno- 
vations on  established  usages  (lO  the  gen- 
eral astonishment,  he  wrote  the  program 
of  his  lectures  in  1688  in  the  vernacular 
toi^e^  and  bis  freedom  of  thjnknig, 
raised  him  many  enemies,  and  he  was 
finally  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  In 
1690,  he  went  to  Halle,  where  he  took  an 
active  part  in  establishing  the  university, 
in  which  he  became  professor  of  law, 
and,  aAerwards,  head  of  the  university, 
and  remained  there  till  his  death,  in  17S8. 
Thomaaius  was  the  first  to  use  the  Ger- 
man language  in  university  lectures ;  and 
he  exerted  his  influence  to'  procure  the 
abolition  of  torture,  of  trials  for  witch- 
craft, and  of  restraints  upon  freedom  of 
thought  He  contributed  to  introduce  a 
more  rational  and  philosophical  criticism ; 
and  his  services,  in  shaking  the  doctrines 
of  the  Aristotelian  scholastics,  were  of 
the  highest  importance.  Among  his 
works,  the  principal  are,  Free  Thouffhts, 
or  Monthly  Dialogues ;  History  of  Wis- 
dom and  Folly ;  and  Rational  and  Chria- 
tian  Thoughts  on  Vanous  Subjects  of 
Philosophy  and  Jurisprudence,  whtch  in- 
volved him  in  numerous  controversies 
with  men  of  narrow  and  bigoted  minds. 
Luden  has  written  a  life  of  Thomasius 
(Berlin,  1805). 

Thomaston;  a  post-town  of  Lincob 
county,  Maine,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river  St.  George,  and  on  the  west  side  of 
Penobscot  bay,  seven  miles  south  of 
Warren,  thirty-seven  east  of  Wiscasset; 
population  in  1830,  4221.  It  has  more 
than  doubled  in  population  within  the 
last  ten  years.  The  principal  business  of 
the  town  consists  of  the  lime  trade.  Very 
large  quantities  are  burned  here,  and 
shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  countiy. 

Thomists.  (See  AquuuLB^  and  Seho- 
lattics.) 

Thompson,  Benjamin.  (See  Rum- 
ford.) 

TeoMPBOif,  Charles,  secretary  of  the 
American  revolutionary  congress,  was 
bom  in  Ireland,  in  November,  1729,  and 
was  about  eleven  years  of  tge  when  he 
arrived  in  America.  He  left 'his  native 
country  with  his  fiither  and  three  elder 
brothers:  the  former  died  on  the  pas- 
sage, and  the  youths  were  turned  ashore 
by  the  captain,  at  New  Castle,  with  but 
very  slender  means  of  providing  for 
themsdves  m  a  strange  wimL     Chariesi 


however,  was  fiunished  br  one  of  bis 
brothers  with  money  enough  to  enter  the 
school  of  doctor  Aluron,  at  Thunder  hill, 
in  Maryland.  In  those  times,  books  were 
v^ry  rare,  so  that  a  ringle  lexicon  served 
the  whole  schooL  It  is  related,  that  one 
of  the  boys  having  brought  firom  Phila- 
delphia a  volume  of  the  Spectator,  It  was 
read  by  Thompson  with  suck  delight, 
that,  upon  his  school-fellow's  telling  him 
that  a  whole  set  of  the  work  was  to  be 
sold  at  a  bookstore  in  that  place,  he  set 
ojQT  the  next  day,  without  asking  leave, 
walked  to  Philadelphia,  and,  having  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  treasure,  retunied 
to  school  vrithout  further  delay.  At  this 
seminary,  he  obtained  a  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  mathe- 
matics, and  other  branches  of  study, 
which  enabled  hijn,  whilst  a  very  young 
man,  to  keep  the  Friends'  academy  in 
Philadelphia.  He  afterwards  married, 
and  went  into  bubiness  in  that  city.  Hia 
principles  were  eariy  of  a  most  republi- 
can cast ;  and  it  is  even  asserted,  that  he 
began  the  opposition  to  the  stamp  act  in 
Pennsylvania.  Immediately  after  the 
first  congress  had  assembled  in  Philadel- 
phia, he  was  chosen  their  secretary.  The 
duties  of  this  office  he  continued  to  dis- 
charge with  great  reputation  to  himself 
and  advantage  to  the  cause,  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  His  well-known  integrity 
.  procured  implicit  credit  fi)r  every  thing 
published  with  his  name.  After  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  constitution,  he  aanst^ 
at  the  organization  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, and  was  the  person  deputra  to  in- 
form Washington  of  his  nomination  to 
the  presidency.  Washington  wished 
much  to  retain  him  in  its  service,  but,  in 
his  own  words,  **  the  suitable  hour  for  Iub 
retirement  was  now  come."  During  that 
retirement,  he  published  a  translation  of 
the  Bible,  and  a  synopsis  of  the  New 
Testament.  His  death  occurred  m  1824. 
His  disposition  was  remarkably  good  and 
cheerful.  He  possessed  a  great  share  of 
natural  sagacity.  He  was  a  zealous  re- 
publican of  the  old  school,  and  strictly 
moral  and  religious.  The  Indians,  into  one 
of  whose  trib^  he  was  adopted,  gave  him 
a  name  signifying  *<  the  man  of  truth." 

Thomson,  James,  a  distinguished  Brit- 
ish poet,  was  bom  in  1700,  at  Ednam,  near 
Kelso,  in  Scotland,  being  one  of  the  nine 
children  of  the  minister  of  that  place. 
.He  was  sent  to  the  school  of  JedbUr^, 
where  he  early  discovered  a  propensity 
to  poetry,  which  drew  the  attention  of 
the  neighboring  gentry.  He  was  removed 
to  the  univeraity  of  Edinburgh,  and  in- 
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duced,  Ir^  ^^  wuhes  of  hb  fiienda,  to 
scad^  divinitjr;  but  be  soon  gave  up  dbe- 
olofpcal  studies,  and  paid  an  exclusive  at- 
tention to  literature.  After  acting  some 
time  as  a  private  tutor  to  lord  Binninff,  he 
quitted  the  university,  and  went  to  Lon- 
don, where  his  Winter  was  purchased  by 
Biillar  for  a  very  triflin^^  consideration, 
and  published  in  1726,  with  a  dedication 
to  air  Spencer  Compton.  Its  merits,  how- 
ever, were  not  discovered  until  it  acci- 
denodly  caught  the  eye  of  Mr.  Whately, 
who  brought  it  into  ffeneral  notice.  It  led 
to  the  author's  introduction  to  Pope.  In 
1727,  he  published  his  Summer,  which 
he  addressed  to  Bubb  Doddington,  his 
Poem  to  the  Memory  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, his  Britannia,  and,  in  1728,  his  Spring, 
and,  in  1730,  his  Autumn.  He  had  previ- 
ooelv  brought  on  the  stage  his  tragedy  of 
Sopnonisba ;  and  not  long  after,  he  was 
selected  as  the  travelling  associate  of  Mr. 
Talbot,  with  whom  he  visited  the  conti- 
nent On  his  return,  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  post  of  secretary  of  briefs  by  the 
lord  chancellor  Talbot,  which  was  nearly 
a  sinecure.  About  this  time,  he  published 
his  poem  of  Liberty,  with  the  cool  recep- 
tion of  which  he  was  much  disappomted. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  lord  chancellor 
Talbot  vacated  Thomson's  office,  and 
lord  Hardwick,  who  succeeded  to  the 
seals,  gave  it  to  another.  An  introduction 
to  Froderic,  prince  of  Wales,  produced 
him  a  pension  from  that  prince  of  £100 
per  annum.  Inl738,heprcKlucedasecond 
tragedy,  entitled  Agamemnon,  which  was 
coldly  received,  and  a  third,  entitled  Ed- 
ward and  Eleanora.  In  1740,  he  com- 
posed the  masque  of  Alfred,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mallet;  but  which  of  them  wrote 
the  sonf^,  since  become  national,  of  Rule 
j^itannia,  has  not  been  ascertained.  In 
1745,  his  most  successful  tragedy,  entitled 
Tancred  and  Sigismunda,  was  lNt)ught 
oat  and  warmlv  applauded.  The  follow- 
ing year  producea  his  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence. He  now  obtained  the  place  of 
surveyor-general  of  the  Leewara  islands, 
but  soon  after  (1748)  died  of  a  cold  caught 
on  the  Thames,  in  the  forty-eighth  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  buried  at  Richmond, 
and  a  monument  was  erected  to  him  in 
Westminster  abbey  in  1762,  with  the  prof- 
its of  an  edition  of  his  works.  He  left  a 
tragedy  entitled  Coriolanus,  which  was 
acted  for  the  benefit  of  his  family. 
Thomson  was  large  and  ungainly  in  per- 
son, and  somewhat  heavy  in  deportment, 
except  among  intimate  friends,  oy  whom 
he  was  much  beloved  for  the  kindness  of 
h»  heart    He  was  remarkably  mdolent, 


and  too  much  disposed  to  indulge  in  the 
grosser  pleasures  of  sense.  His  Seasons 
abounds  in  sensibility  and  beauty  of  nat- 
ural description.  His  diction,  although 
occasionally  cumbrous  and  labored,  is 
alwavs  energetic  and  expressive.  His 
Castle  of  Indolence  is  the  most  spirited 
and  beautiful  of  all  the.  imitations  of 
Spenser,  both  for  moral,  poetical  and  de- 
scriptive power.  His  tragedies  possess 
little  dramatic  interest  (See  Jounson^s 
Lwes  of  ike  Poets.) 

Thomboet,  doctor  Thomas,  an  eminent 
British  chemist,  is  a  native  of  Edinburj^h. 
His  first  separatepublished  work,  which 
came  out  in  1800,  was  a  translation,  in 
three  volumes,  of  Fourcroy's  Chemistry, 
with  Notes.  This  was  succeeded  by  a 
System  of  Chemistry  (4  vols^  8vo.,  1802), 
which  has  passiHl  through  many  editions, 
and  is  become  one  of  the  standard  works 
on  chemical  science.  In  1810,  he  pub- 
lished the  Elements  of  Chemistrv  (8vo.); 
in  1812,  the  History  of  the  Royal  Socie^ 
of  London  (4to.);  in  1813,  Travels  in 
Sweden;  and  in  1830,  Outlines  of  the 
Science  of  Heat  and  Electricity.  His  com- 
munications to  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, Nicholson's  Journal,  and  other  sd- 
entific  periodicals,  are  numerous  and 
highly  valuable.  .  A  still  mater  number 
of  his  papers  may  be  found  in  the  Aimals 
of  Philosophy,  a  monthly  publication, 
which  he  established  in  1812.  He  con- 
ducted the  Annals  till  1818,  when,  on  his 
being  appointed  Regius  professor  of  chem- 
istiy  at  Glasgow  (which  compelled  him 
to  prepare  and  deliver  a  laborious  course 
of  lectures),  he  confided  the  task  of  edi- 
torship to  his  friends,  doctor  Bostock  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Aikin.  In  1819,  he  resumed 
his  office  of  editor,  but  finally  relinquish- 
ed it,  in  1826,  to  Mr.  Richard  Phillips,  a 
scientific  member  of  the  society  of 
Friends.  Doctor  Thomson  is  a  member 
of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Royal 
Societies,  of  the  Linnsean,  Wemerian,  and 
geological  societies,  and  of  the  imperial 
academy  of  Petersburg. 

Thomsonite  ;  a  mineral  which,  until 
lately,  was  regarded  as  a  variety  of  meso- 
typc,  from  which,  however,  it  difien  es- 
sentially in  respect  to  cleavage,  the  form 
of  its  crystals,  and  its  chemical  composi- 
tion. It  occurs,  generally,  in  masses  of  a 
radiating  structure,  in  the  cavities  of 
which,  crystals  are  occasionally  observed, 
whose  form  is  that  of  a  right  square 
prism.  It  is  colorless,  and  translucent  in 
the  mass  ;  but  small  fiagments  are  trBn»- 
parent  It  possesses  considerable  lustre, 
approaching  to    pearly,   is   brittle,  and 
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ecratches  fluor.  «Itsei78tab  do  not  cleave 
puttllel  to  the  terminatiiig  planes  of  the 
pnsm.    It  consifltB  of 

saex, aaso 

Alumme, 31^ 

Lime, : 15.40 

Magnesia, 0.20 

Peroxide  of  ut>n, 0.60 

Water, 13.00 

Before  the  blow-pi]^,  it  swells,  curls,  and 
becomes  snow-white  and  opaque,  but 
does  not  melt  When  exposed  to  a  red 
heat,  it  becomes  opaque,  very  white,  and 
shining  like  enamel :  the  edffes  are  round- 
ed, but  it  does  not  altogether  lose  its  shape, 
but  loses  13  per  cent.  It  occurs  at  Kil- 
patrick,  near  Dumbarton,  Scotland,  also 
in  Nova  Scotia,  in  trap. 

Tbor,  or  TiR ;  the  Jupiter  of  the  Ger- 
mans ;  the  god  of  thunder.  He  was  rep- 
resented as  an  old  man  with  a  long  beard, 
a  crown  with  diver^n^  ra^  dressed  in  a 
long  garment,  holding  m  his  right  hand  a 
sceptre  with  a  lily,  and  having  around  his 
head  a  circle  of  stars.  Sacrifices  were 
offered  to  him  under  oaks;  hence  the 
Crerman  name  ikunder-oak,  Boni&ce 
fq.  V.)  fell^  the  Thor-oak  near  Geismar. 
Thursdcttf  (day  of  Thor)  has  its  name 
from  him. 
Thora.  (See  Tora.)' 
Thorium.  In  the  year  1815,  Berzehus 
supposed  that  he  had  discovered  a  new 
earth  among  the  ingredients  of  the  Gado- 
linite,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  thorina ; 
but  he  afterwards  ascertained  that  this 
substance  was  a  phosphate  of  yUria,  In 
1828,  he  received  from  professor  Esmark 
of  Christiania,  in  Norway,  a  black  mineral, 
like  obsidian,  and  having  a  specific  grav- 
ity of  4.63.  To  this  mineral  Berzelius 
gave  the  name  of  ihoriit.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  sienite,  in  the  isle  of  Lor-on, 
near  Brevig,  in  Norway,  and  is  very 
scarce.  The  mineral  has  tlie  following 
composition : — 

Thorina, 57.91 

Lime, 2.58 

Peroxide  of  iron, 3.40 

Deutoxide  of  manganese,   .  .  ,  .    2.39 

Magnesia, 0.36 

Peroxide  of  uranium, 1.61 

Protoxide  of  lead, 0.80 

Oxide  of  tin, 0.01 

Silex, 18.98 

Water, 9.50 

Potash, 0.14 

Soda, 0.10 

Alumine, 0.06 

Undecomposed  matter. 1»70 

99.54 


To  obtain  thorina  from  this  mineral,  it 
was  reduced  to  powder,  and  digested  in 
muriatic  acid.  The  muriadc  soliition, 
after  the  separation  of  the  sOex,  was  pre- 
cipitated by  ^causdc  ammonia,  which 
threw  down  the  thorijoa,  still  contami- 
nated by  various  impurities.  J^  a  variety 
of  operations,  it  was  separated  nom  these, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  of  ox- 
ide of  manganese,  which  it  was  impossible 
to  get  rid  of.  When  mixed  with  charcoal 
powder,  and  heated  to  redness  in  a  porce- 
lain tube,  while  a  current  of  diy  chlorine 
is  made  to  pass  over  it,  chloride  of  thori- 
um \b  obciuned.  When  this  chloride  is 
heated  with  potassium,  a  slight  detona- 
tion takes  place,  and  a  dark-gray  matter  is 
obtained.  When  waited  with  water,  a 
little  hydrogen  gas  is  given  out,  the 
chloride  of  potassium  dinolves,  and  the 
thorium  is  left  in  a  powder,  having  an 
iron-nay  color  and  metallic  lustre.  Like 
aluminum,  it  appears  to  be  malleable.  It 
is  not  oxidized  1^  water,  even  when  as- 
sisted by  heat  When  gently  heated  in 
the  open  air,  it  takes  fire,  and  bums  with 
veiy  great  splendor,  being  converted  into 
thoiina.  The  earth  thus  formed  is  snow- 
white,  and  exhibits  no  traces  of  fusion, 
notwithstanding  the  very  high  tempera- 
ture during  the  combustion.  When  tho- 
rium is  put  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a 
strong  effervescence,  with  the  disengage- 
ment of  hydrogen  gas,  takes  place  at  first ; 
but  this  soon  stops,  even  though  the  liquid 
be  heated.  Nitric  acid  acts  upon  thorium 
with  still  less  energy  than  sulphuric  acid. 
But  muriatic  acid  dissolves  it  rapidly, 
with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas. 
Thorium  is  not  acted  on  by  the  caustic 
alkalies.  The  only  compound  which 
thorium  seems  capable  of  fbrmiitf  with 
oxygen  is  thorina.  To  obtain  this  sub- 
stance in  the  state  of  a  hydrate,  we  have 
only  to  add  caustic  potash  to  the  solution 
of  thorina  in  an  acid.  Hydrate  of  thorina 
is  ffelatinous,  and  contracts  while  drying. 
Wnen  moist,  it  dissolves  readily  in  acids  ; 
but  it  is  much  less  soluble  when  dry. 
The  salts  which  it  forms  have  a  styptic 
taste.  This  hydrate  is  insoluble  in  the 
caustic  alkalies;  but  it  dissolves  in  the 
carbonates.  It  is  more  soluble  in  cold 
than  in  hot  carbmsate  of  ammonia.  Tho- 
rina is  (fistinguished  from  the  other  earths 
by  the  following  property :  its  sulf^ate  is 
precipitated  firora  its  solution  bv  raising  it 
to  a  boiling  temperature,  and  dissolves 
again,  thou^  slowly,  in  cold  water.  The 
suts  of  thorina  are  not  of  suflScient  im- 
portance to  require  description. 
Tbori^acius  (Thorlaksen),  Skule  and 
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Bor|e;  father  and  scm.  Skuk  Tliardseny 
the  lormer,  'vvas  bom  in  Iceland,  in  1741, 
and  died  at  Copenhagen,  in  1815,  where  he 
was  rector  of  the  Latin  school.  Besides 
his  participation  in  the  Heimshin^a,  his 
premce  to  the  first  pert  of  the  Sceinundic 
Edda,  and  some  short  Essays  upon  Thor, 
two  Runic  stones,  6lc^  he  was  the  author 
of  a  valuable  woric  entitled  AntiquUahan 
Barealium  Ohservationes  (Copenhagen, 
1778 — 99),  and  of  commentaries  upon  the 
Hahonar'^ida^  the  Grotta-Savngrj  the 
HavslUnmg,  &c.  The  son,  bom  at  Col- 
Uurg,  in  1775,  professor  of  theology  at 
Copenhagen,  has  also  thrown  much  light 
on  northern  antiquities  and  literature,  by 
seveial  works :  he  likewise  furnished  the 
means  for  completing  the  publication  of 
the  Heimskringla^  and  of  the  Ssemundio 
Edda,  which  had  been  delayed  for  thirty 
years. 

TnoRif;  a  town  in  the  Prussian  goy- 
emment  of  Marienwerder,  province  of 
West  Prussia,  on  the  Vistula,  about  90 
miles  from  its  mouth ;  100  miles  north- 
west of  Warsaw  ;  Ion.  23P  48^  E. ;  laL  5^1° 
I'  N. ;  population,  9000.  It  consists  of 
the  old  and  new  towns,  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  wall  and  ditch  ;  both  sur- 
rounded by  a  mound  and  moat.  Thorn 
was  formerly  considered  a  place  of  great 
strength.  It  contains  one  Lutheran  and 
three  Catholic  churches,  two  convents,  a 
Catholic  ffymnasium,  and  a  military  acad- 
emy, ana  some  manufectures;  but  its 
conunerce  is  less  than  formerly,  the  Vis- 
tula having  become  more  shallow,  so  that 
vessels  of  ourden  can  no  longer  come  up 
to  the  town.  (See  Vistula,)  It  was  for- 
merly distinguished  among  the  Hanse 
towns.  Copernicus  (q.  v.)  was  bom  here 
m  1472. 

Thokn  Apple.    (See  Stramonium,) 

TnoRNTOif,  Bonnell,  a  miscellaneous 
writer  of  genuine  humor,  the  son  of  an 
apothecary,  was  bom  in  London,  in  1724, 
and  studied  at  Oxford.  In  1750,  be  studied 
ph  Ysic,  but  soon  after  united  with  the  elder 
Colman  in  the  establishment  of  the  amus- 
ing periodical  paper  entitled  die  Con- 
noisseur. Assunung  literature  as  a  pro- 
fession, he  was  also  a  proftiae  contributor 
to  magazines,  newspapers,  and  all  the 
periodicals  of  the  day,  chiefly  in  the  Hffht 
and  humorous  way.  He  projected  a  lu- 
dicroos  exhibition  of  sisn  paintings,  which 
satirized  tempoiary  objectB,  events  and 
penons,  and  amused  fer  a  season,  and 
wrote  a  burlesque  Ode  for  St  Cecilia^s 
Day.  In  1766,  m  cimjunction  with  War- 
ner and  Cohnan,  he  published  two  vol- 
umes of  a  tranidation  of  Plautus,  after- 
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wards  completed  in  five.    He  died  in  his 
foity-seventh  year. 

Thorough  Bass.  Thorough  bass  is 
the  art  by  which  harmony  is  superadded 
to  any  proposed  bass,  and  includes  the 
fundamental  rules  of  composition.  This 
branch  of  the  musical  science  is  twofold, 
theoretical  and  practical.  Theoretical 
thorough  bass  comprehends  the  knriwl- 
edge  of  the  connexion  and  disposition  of 
all  the  several  chords,  harmonious  and 
dissonant,  and  includes  all  the  estabhsh- 
ed  laws  by  which  they  are  formed  and 
regulated.  Practical  thorouffh  bass  is 
conversant  witli  the  manner  of  taking  the 
several  chords  on  an  Instruijient,  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  figures  placed  over  or  un- 
der the  bass  part  of  a  composition,  and 
supposes  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
powers  of  those  figures,  a  facility  in  taking 
the  chords  they  indicate,  and  judgment  in 
the  various  applications  and  eftects  of 
those  chords  in  accompaniment. 
Thorouohwort.  (See  Bonesd.) 
Thorwaldsen,  Aloert,  since  1820, 
president  of  the  academy  of  St.  Luke  at 
Kome,  the  most  distinguished  of  living 
sculptors,  who  has  shed  a  new  lustre  upon 
the  fine  arts,  and  whose  works  would  be 
considered  as  masterpieces  in  any  age, 
was  bom  about  1772,  at  Copenhagen,  but 
has  lived  for  about  thirty-three  years  past 
in  Rome.  His  father,  a  native  of  Ice- 
land, was  a  poor  stone-cutter  and  carver. 
He  observed  the  talents  of  his  son,  and 
placed  him  at  the  school  of  design  in  the 
academy  of  fine  arts  at  Copenhagen, 
where  he  gained  the  finst  prize  of  the 
academy,  with  which  is  connected  a 
small  pension,  to  enable  the  successful 
competitor  .to  study  for  four  years  in 
Rome.  Thorwaldsen,  being  without  any 
pecuniary  means  of  his  own,  went  to 
Rome  in  a  Danish  frigate,  by  way  of 
Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Malta  and  Naples.  He 
studied  zealously;  but,  as  the  expenses  of 
a  sculptor  in  Rome  are  considerable,  he 
could  not,  in  the  beginning,  show  his 
talent  in  great  works.  Afier  the  cessation 
of  his  pension,  be  was  in  very  straitened 
circumstances.  But  Zoega  (<!.  v.)  be- 
came his  friend  and  adviser;  and,  con- 
scious of  his  powers,  l^e  took  courage,  and 
made  the  model  of  a  Jason,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  has  just  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  golden  fleece.  The  hero  is 
represented  in  an  attitude  of  calm  gran- 
deur, resting  on  his  right  foot,  his  head 
incUned  towards  the  left  side  ;  the 
fleece  hangs  negligently  over  his  left 
arm,  whilst  the  spear  rests  in  his  upliAed 
right :  the  figuro  is  naked,  excepting  the 
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paiH  covered  by  the  helmet,  shoulder- 
oelt  and  sandals.  This  model  met  with 
universal  applause,  and  was  one  of  the 
objects  shown  to  every  stranger.  Hope, 
of  Amsterdam,  commissioned  the  artist 
to  execute  the  colossal  figure  in  marble. 
This  was  the  beginmng  of  hifi  reputa- 
tion ;  and  he  now  proceeded  to  other 
works  of  the  hi^nest  merit  His  basso- 
relievo,  Achilles,  sitting  with  averted 
face  and  suppressed  ire,  while  the  heralds 
of  Agamemnon  are  carrying  away  the 
reluctant  Bnseis,  delivered  to  them  by 
Patroclus,  may  be  put  by  the  side  of  the 
finest  baflsi-relievi  of  the  ancients.  His 
colossal  Mars,  in  a  "standing  posture,  rest- 
ing on  his  reversed  lance,  and  seizing 
with  his  riffht  hand  the  olive-branch,  ex- 
cels even  me  Jason,  and  is  considered  the 
finest  modem  work  in  this  style.  This 
Mars,  and  the  Adonis,  commended  by 
Canova  as  a  masterpiece,  were  finished  in 
1808.  His  statues,  fveviously  made  some- 
what under  the  natural  size,  such  as  Ve- 
nus, Apollo,  Bacchus,  Cupid,  Psjfcbe, 
Hebe,  Ganymede,  Mercury  killing  Argus, 
&C.,  are  well  known,  as  he  has  often  re- 
peated them  in  marble.  They  have  few 
equals,  and,  as  well  as  his  other  works, 
have  been  engraved,  by  Riepenhausen 
and  Mori,  in  outlines,  of  which  thirty 
appeared  at  Rome  in  1811.  His  four  re- 
lievi  for  the  sides  of  a  baptismal  fount, 
are  distinguished  for  invention  and  group- 
ing. They  are  a  baptism  of  Christ,  a 
Madonna  with  the  in&nt  Jesus  and  the 
child  John,  a  Christ  blessing  the  little 
children,  and  a  group  of  angels.  These, 
and  his  four  medallions  for  the  public 
hall  in  Copenhagen,  are  models  of  a  com- 
plete cycle  in  sculpture.  For  the  front 
of  the  new  cathednil  in  Copenhagen  he 
has  made  a  St  John  preaching  in  the 
desert,  in  basso-relievo ;  for  the  niches  of 
the  vestibules,  the  {peat  prophets ;  for  the 
frieze,  Christ  carrying  tne  cross ;  for  the 
interior  of  the  church,  the  twelve  apos- 
des ;  for  the  high  altar,  the  Savior  him- 
self. Part  of  these  are  already  executed 
in  marble.  The  greater  part  are  still  in 
model.  Thorwaldsen  in  these  works  has 
strikingly  accomplished  the  difficult  task 
of  representinff  Christian  subjects  in 
sculpture — a  task  njuch  more  difficult  than 
that  which  Michael  Angelo  t^ndertook  in 
his  Moses,  because  the  power  and  vigor, 
predominant  in  the  character  of  the  He- 
orew  prophet,  are  much  better  adapted  to 
the  plastic  art  than  the  deep  feeling  of 
Christ,  filled  with  the  idea  of  revealing  a 
flitura  world,  which  is  more  proper  for 
painting.    Among  the  most  beautiful  j»ro- 


ducfions  of  ThorwaMflen  are  the  three 
Graces,  models  of  calm,  poetic  beauQr, 
Mrith  nothing  of  the  modem  and  piquant, 
from  which  even  Canova's  Graces  are 
not  quite  firee ;  his  lovely  allegorical  fif^- 
ures,  Day  and  Night,  and  the  fiieze  m 
one  of  the  rooms  of  the  papal  palace  on 
Monte  Cavallo,  in  basso-relievo.  It  has 
been  copied  in  terra  cotta  (q.  v.);  abo 
his  truly  poetical  figure  Hope.  After 
these,  he  made  two  not  less  beautiful  Cary- 
atides, of  the  size  of  life,  and  baasi-relievi 
for  the  tomb  of  the  young  Bethmann  of 
Frankjfort  on  the  Maine,  who  died  in  Flor- 
ence. Among  his  other  bassi-relievi  are 
a  Bacchus  letdng  Cupid  drink  out  of  his 
cup ;  Minerva  placing  a  butterfly  on  the 
head  of  the  human  figure  made  by  Pro- 
metheus ;  Cupid  holding  up  to  Venus  his 
little  hand,  stung  by  a  b^ ;  Hygeia  giving 
drink  to  the  serpent  of  iGsculapius  firom 
her  cup;  Cupia  endeavoring  to  restore 
consciousness  with  the  touch  of  his  arrow 
to  the  fiiinting  Psyche ;  the  Muses  dancing, 
to  the  sound  of  Apollo's  lyre,  around  the 
Graces.  Young  male  beau^  was  never 
conceived  or  executed  more  perfectly 
than  in  his  Shepherd.  The  king  of  Den- 
mark conferred  on  Thorwaldsen  the  order 
of  the  Danebrog,  and  king  Joachim  of  Na- 
ples (Murat)  the  order  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
Amonff  his  recent  works  is  Alexander's 
triumfmal  entry  into  Babylon,  in  basso- 
relievo,  ordered  by  Napoleon,  and  exe- 
cuted in  a  very  short  time.'  It  may  be 
called  an  epic  poem  in  marble.  This, 
with  four  other  fine  besai-relievi,  vras 
bought  for  ^e  casde  of  Christiansburg. 
He  has  also  nrade  a  Mercury  in  the  act 
of  killing  Argus  asleep.  The  restoration 
of  the  .^inetic  statues  (see  ^Egmetan 
Shfle\  excavated  in  1811,  in  iEgina,  and 
boucht  by  the  king  of  Bavariii;  has  been 
confided  to  him.  He  has  ceased  to  make 
portrait  busts,  though  very  high  prices 
have  been  offered  for  them.  He  has 
lately  made  two  candelabras,  from  the 
description  which  Pausanias  gives  of 
those  m  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  in  Athens. 
For  the  city  of  Warsaw  he  made  the 
model  of  the  colossal  bronze  statue  of 
Copernicus,  which  was  first  exhibited  to 
the  public  May  11,  1831— one  of  the 
noblest  statues  in  existence— and  an 
equestrian  figure  of  Poniatowski  at  the 
moment  of  his  leaping  into  the  Elster, 
afler  the  Iwttle  of  Leipsic.  He  akK>  made 
the  monument  of  Pius  VII,  in  St.  Peter^ 
which  is  distinffuiahed  by  simplk^ity,  and 
the  bust  of  cardinal  Conaalvi.  (q.  v.)  His 
works  are  oflen  engraved  in  Rome,  and 
cut  in  gems.    A  medal  with  his  head — 
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«n  uncommonly  fine  one— has  been 
struck  in  Rome.  In  1819,  he  visited 
Denmark,  and  returned  through  Dres- 
den,  Warsaw  and  Vienna  to '  Rome,  in 
1820.  Many  monarchs  have  confided  to 
his  taste  the  selection  of  designs  for  mon- 
uments. While  the  works  of  Canova 
(q.  V.)  are  distinffuished  for  loveliness  and 
grace,  those  of  Thorwaldson  exhibit  a 
calm  conception  of  true  beauty,  a  sim- 
plicitY  and  truth,  which  seem  cauf ht  from 
the  iaeals  on  which  the  woiks  of  nature 
are  formed,  and  which  belong  only  to 
cenius  of  the  highest  order.  A  sculptor 
Bke  Thorwaldsen  can  dispense  with  the 
minor  attractions  to  which  inferior  talent 
resorts  to  win  the  favor  of  the  multitude ; 
for  the  power  of  such  strikmg  genius  is 
felt  evni  by  the  most  inexperienced 
judges. 

Thoth.  (See  Egyptian 
the^  article  Hiero^/phics ; 
TnsvMgistus,) 

Thou,  James  Augustus  de  (in  Latin, 
3%tfam»),  an  eminent  magistrate  and  his- 
torian,  bom  at  Paris  in  ISSS,  was  the  third 
son  of  a  president  of  the  pariiament  of 
Paris.  At  ten  years  of  age,  ne  was  placed 
in  the  college  of  Burgundy,  and  designed 
for  the  church,  but  was  afterwards  sent 
to  Orleans,  for  the  study  of  the  civil  law, 
which  he  further  cultivated  under  Cuia- 
cius  at  Valence.  In  1573,  he  travelled 
into  luily ;  and,  in  1576,  his  hi^  character 
for  prudence  and  ability  induced  the 
couit  to  employ  him  to  negotiate  with 
marshal  Montmorency  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  a  civil  war.  On  the  death  of 
nis  elder  brother,  in  1579,  ho  dedicated 
himself  to  the  law,  in  1584  was  made  a 
master  of  requests,  and,  in  1587,  having 
resigned  all  his  previous  ecclesiasticfu 
en^ngements,  he  married.  On  the  revolt 
of  Paris,  produced  by  the  violences  of  the 
league,  he  adhered  to  Heniy  III,  and, 
aftor  the  assassination  of  the  duke  of 
Guise,  was  principally  instrumental  in 
reconciling  Henrv  with  the  king  of  Na- 
varre. On  the  death  of  Henry  III,  he 
hatened  from  Venice  to  support  his  law- 
ful successor,  Heniy  FV,  who  employed 
him  in  several  important  negotiations,  and 
nominated  him  principal  librarian  to  the 
king,  on  the  death  or  Amyot  In  1594, 
he  succeeded  his  uncle  as  pr^ndent-h- 
mcrtier^  and  was  afterwards  one  of  the 
Catholic  cooamissioners  at  the  celebrated 
theological  conference  at  Fontainebleau, 
between  Du  Perron  and  Du  Plessis  Mor- 
nai.  In  the  regency  of  Marv  de'  Medici, 
he  was  appomted  one  of  the  directors- 
general  or  finance,  and  otherwise  em- 


ployed in  nice  and  difficult  matters,  in 
which  he  rendered  himself  equaUy  con- 
spicuous by  integrity  and  abili^.  These 
various  occupations  did  not  prevent  him 
from  an  assiduous  cultivation  of  litera- 
ture ;  and  being  fond  of  composition  in 
Latin  verse,  in  1584  he  gave  the  world  a 
descriptive  poem  on  the  subject  of  hawk- 
ing, entitled  De  Re  aectpibiria  (On  Fal- 
conry). He  afterwards  published  other 
pieces  of  Latin  poetry;  but  his  greatest 
uteraiT  labor  was  the  composition,  in  the 
same  langtyi^  of  a  voluminous  History 
of  his  own  Times  {^doria  svd  Ten^ris], 
of  which  the  first  part  was  made  public 
in  1604.  To  tlie  great  discredit  of  Heniy 
rV,  this  work  was  condemned,  in  sub- 
mission to  the  influence  of  the  Catholic 
leaden,  who  were  nettled  at  the  freedom 
withVhich  the  historian  did  uistice  to 
the  Huguenots,  and  censured  the  popos, 
the  clergy,  and  the  house  of  Guise.  The 
history,  when  finished,  consisted  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  books,  compris- 
ing the  events  from  1545  to  16(^7 ;  and  as 
few  writera  have  undertaken  a  work  of 
tills  extent  with  better  Qualifications  for 
the  task,  it  was  accomplished  in  a  manner 
which  has  secured  the  approbation  of 
posterity.  Accurately  acquainted  with 
the  politics,  revolutions  and  ^ography 
of  modem  Europe,  the  narrative  of^De 
Thou  is  at  once  copious  and  exact,  while 
his  native  candor  and  love  of  truth  have 
ensured  all  the  necessary  freedom  and 
impartiality.  To  this  work  he  subjoined 
Commentaries,  or  Memoira  of  his  own 
Life,  composed  in  the  same  spirit.  In 
1601,  he  lost  his  first  wife,  by  whom  he 
had  no  children,  and  married  a  second, 
who  brought  him  three  sons  and  three 
daughters.  The  loss  of  this  lady  in 
1616,  together  with  the  calamities  which 
befell  the  counurv  after  the  assassination 
of  Henry  IV,  is  thought  to  have  hastened 
his  own  death,  which  took  place  in  1617, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-four.  The  most  com- 
plete edition  of  the  History  of  De  Thou 
IS  that  published  m  London,  in  1733»  by 
Buckley,  in  seven  volumes,  folio. — See 
Chasles's  Diacowrs  snr  De  Tfcou  (18241 
which  divided  the  prize  of  the  French 
academy.— His  eldest  son,  Drancis  Au- 
grtsluB,  bom  in  1607,  inherited  the  virtues 
and  intelligence  of  his  ftther,  and  was 
made  master  of  reouesls  and  grand 
master  of  the  royal  library.  Cardinal 
Richelieu  having  discovered  that  he  kept 
up  a  correspondence  with  the  duchess  de 
Chevvuse,  studiously  kept  him  out  of  all 
confidential  employment,  which,  unhap- 
pily for  himself,  threw  him  into  the  party 
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of  Ciiiamars.  When  that  imprudent 
person  tnerefore  waa  detected  in  a  secret 
correapondence  with  Spain,  De  Thou 
waa  apprehended  on  the  charge  of  not 
revealing  it,  and,  notwithstanding  an  able 
and  eloquent  defence,  was  condemned, 
and  sentenced  to  lose  his  head.  Resolved 
upon  a  signal  sacrifice,  the  unrelenting 
minister  resisted  aU  entreaties  in  his 
favor,  and  his  execution  was  irrevocably 
determined  upon.  Cinqmars,  who  was 
the  cause  of  his  ruin,  humbled  himself 
before  him  drowned  in  tears;  but  De 
Thou  raised  and  embraced  him,  saying, 
"  There  is  now  nothing  to  be  thought  of 
but  how  to  die  well."  He  was  beheaded 
at  Lyons  in  1642,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five, 
universally  lameuted. 

Thousaud  and  one  Nights.     (See 
•  halnan  Mghis,)  t 

Thousand  Legs.  (See  CentipetL) 
Thotras.  (See  Rapin  de  Thoyras.) 
Thrace.  At  a  remote  period  of  histo- 
ry, Thrace,  among  tlie  Greeks,  signified 
aJl  the  northern  region  beyond  Macedo- 
nia, whose  boundaries  were  not  distinctly 
known,  and  which  was  usually  conceived 
of  as  being  a  wild,  mountainous  land.  In 
a  narrower  sense,  Thrace  signified  the 
tract  of  comitry  lying  north  of  Macedo- 
nia, bounded  east  by  the  Black  sea,  south 
by  the  iEgean  and  the  Propontis,  and  ex- 
tending northwards  to  Mcesia  and  the 
Ha)mus.  The  land  was  originaUy,  before 
it  was  cultivated,  in  part  wild,  and  inhab- 
ited by  a  fierce  and  warlike  people,  among 
whom  were  the  Gretse :  it  was,  therefore 
represented  as  the  residence  of  Boreas, 
and  considered  sacred  to  Mars.  The 
Greeks  early  settled  colonies  there,  and 
the  country  waa  not  destitute  of  rich 
meadows  and  corn-lands :  it  abounded  in 
mines,  and  the  Thracian  horses  and  riders 
rivalled  those  of  Thessaly.  The  princi- 
pal mountains  of  Thrace  were  the  Hee- 
mus  (Balkan),  Rliodope  and  Pangseus. 
Among  the  rivers,  the  largest  and  most 
celebrated  wa8  the  Hebrus(uow  Maritzay 
The  remarkable  places  were  Abdera,  no- 
torioas  for  the  stupidity  of  its  inhabitants, 
which,  however,  gave  birtli  to  ©eraocri- 
tus  and  ]*rotagoras ;  Sestos,  on  the  Helles- 
pont, celebrated  in  the  story  of  Hero  and 
Leander ;  and  Byzantium,  on  the  peninsu- 
la on  which  Constantinople  now  stands. 
The  whole  countiy  is  now  included  in 
the  TuAish  gaiety  or  province,  Rumelia, 
or  Romania,  (q.  v.)  It  was  formerly  gov- 
erned by  seveml  princes,  then  subiect  to 
Macedonia,  and  finally  formed  a  Roman 
province.  The  tradition  of  the  old'Thm- 
cian  bard,  Orpheus  (q.  v.),  shows  that 


music  early  flourished  in  Thrace ;  and,  ii^ 
as  some  writers  suppose,  the  Greeks  bor- 
rowed many  of  their  religious  ceremonieB 
and  notions  from  the  Thracians,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  early  inhabitants  of  the 
country  were  not  altogether  so  rude  as 
the  ancients  often  represent  them. 

Thrai^.    (See  Piozzi.) 

Thrasimene,  or  Trasibcenus  (now 
Perugia) ;  a  lake  of  Italy,  near  Perusium* 
celebrated  for  a  battle  fought  there  be- 
tween Hannibal  and  the  Romans  under 
Flaminius,  in  which  the  latter  were  de- 
feated with  great  loss,  B.  C.  217.  (See 
Hanmbcd.)  **  Such  wasthe  mutual  animos- 
ity of  the  combatants,"  says  Livy  (xxii,  12), 
^*that  the  earthquake,  which  overthrew 
many  cities  of  Italy,  tmned  the  course  of 
rapid  rivers,  and  tore  down  mountains, 
was  not  heeded  by  them."  (See  an  in- 
teresting note  (35)  on  the  site  of  the  bot- 
tle, in  ChUde  Harold,  c.  iv.  st  6a) 

Thrastbulus  ;  a  noble  Athenian,  who 
rendered  great  service  to  his  country,  not 
only  as  a  general  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  during  which  he  repeatedly  defeated 
the  Spartans,  but  more  paiticularly  by 
delivering  it  from  the  dominion  of  the 
thirty  tyrants,  who,  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  had  been  imposed  upon  the  city  (B. 
C.  404)  by  the  victorious  Spartans.  fSee 
Attica,)  Thrasybulus,  with  thirty  or  his 
fellow  citizens,  who,  like  him,  were  lov- 
ers of  libeity,  left  the  city,  but  did  not 
remain  an  inactive  spectator  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  countiy.  Determined  to 
seize  the  first  opportunity  to  deliver  Ath- 
ens from  the  yoke,  he  occupied  a  strong 
place  on  the  borders  of  Attica,  and  as- 
sembled a  small  body  of  forces,  with 
which  he  bade  defiance  to  the  attains  of 
the  tyrants,  and  even  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing the  Piraeus.  Encouraged  by  this 
success,  the  Athenians  finally  rose,  after 
eight  mouths  of  slaveiy,  and  chased  their 
oppressors  from  the  city.  Thni^bulus 
then  restored  the  old  democratical  consti- 
tution, and  with  it  tranquillity.  After  hav- 
ing reduced  Lesbos,  and  recovered  By- 
zantium and  Chalcis,  he  lost  his  life  on 
an  expedition  against  Rhodes,  during  an 
insurrection  of  the  inhabitants  of  Aspen- 
dus.  He  was  distinguished  above  all  his 
countrj'men  by  his  ardent  love  of  liberty, 
his  pure  patnotism,  and  his  noble  disin- 
terestedness. 

Three.    jSse  Triad.) 

Three  Kings,  The,  or  The  Three 
Wise  Men  of  the  East.  The  magi  spok- 
en of  in  the  New  Testament,  as  guided  by 
the  star  of  Jesus  to  Bethlehem,  and  offering; 
him  gold,  frankincense  and  myrrh,  are  call- 
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ed  l^  the  Catholic  church  kmgs ;  and  the 
festival  of  Epiphany  (q.  y.)  is  called  the 
ftatt  qT  the  three  hobi  kings.  Bede  even 
fives  tneir  names — ^Caspar,  Melchior  and 
Bahbasar.  Cologne  boasts  of  possessing 
their  bodies  in  the  catbe4ial  of  St  Pe- 
ter^ where  tlieir  monument  is  shown  in 
a  chapel  built  by  the  elector  Maximilian, 
whence  they  are  called  the  three  kings  of 
Cologne.  The  legend  relates  that  they 
were  baptized  after  their  return  to  their 
own  country ;  that,  300  years  afterwards, 
their  bodies  were  transferred  to  Constan- 
tinople lyy  the  empress  Helena,  thence  by 
Eustathius  to  Milan,  and  at  last  to  Cologne 
by  Renatus. 

Three  Rivers.     (See  Troie  Rivihres.) 

THRENonr  (from  o^vt,  grief,  and  i^in, 
song);  a  son^  of  lamentation,  which,  un- 
like the  narrative,  and  th^efore  cidmer 
elej^  (q.  v.),  may  be  the  lyrical  expres- 
sion of  the  most  violent  grief  or  despair, 
without  any  soothing  mixture. 

Thrush.  The  birds  of  this  genus  are 
hardly  distinguishable  from  the  warblers, 
except  by  theu-  superior  size.  They  are, 
however,  more  frugivoroua,  living  on  ber- 
ries, insects  and  worms.  The  bill  is  strong, 
compressed  at  the  sides,  and  the  upper 
mandible  is  slightly  notched  near  the 
point  Their  colors,  in  general,  are  not 
brilliant,  and  many  of  them  have  spots 
on  the  breast  Several  are  distinguished 
ior  their  powers  of  sonff,  or  for  the  deli- 
cacy of  their  flesh.  We  have  seven  spe- 
cies in  the  U.  States — ^the  mocking-bird, 
cat-bird,  American  robin,  and  the  brown, 
wood,  hermit,  and  tawny  thrushes. 

Thuanus.    (See  Thmi,  De,) 

Tbuctdides,  the  greatest  of  all  the 
Greek  historians,  was  bom  at  Athens, 
B.  C.  470.  His  father's  name  was  Olo- 
nis ;  his  mother's  Hegesipyle.  By  tlie 
lather's  side  he  was  connected  with  Mil- 
liades,  and  by  his  mother's  was  descend- 
ed from  the  stock  of  the  kings  of  Thrace. 
He  received  his  education  at  a  time 
when  Athens,  having  conquered  her  ene- 
mies, and  acuuired  distinguished  power, 
was  occupied  with  zeal  on  the  highest 
obfects  or  human  effort  The  phiioso- 
I^er  Anaxagoras,  and  the  orator  Aiiti- 
phon,  eariy  imparted  to  his  mind  tliat 
manly  tone  which  gives  so  high  a  value  to 
his  historical  works.  He  was  excited  to 
devote  himself  to  historical  studies  by  the 
applause  which  the  Grreek  people  bestow- 
ed upon  Herodotus,  when  he  read  his  de- 
lightful oarraiives  at  Olympia.  When  the 
Peloponnesian  v^ar  moke  out,  he  was 
conuninioned  to  raise  sokliers  for  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country.  He  Uved,  at  that 
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time,  upon  his  estate  on  the  boitiers  of 
Thrace,  and  had  the  superintendence  of 
the  gold  mines  in  the  island  of  Thasos. 
The  flame  of  war  reached  these  lands, 
and  the  Spartan  commander,  Brasidas, 
besieged  the  city  of  Amphipolis,  which 
was  under  the  protection  of  the  Atheni- 
ans. When  the  Athenian  commander 
saw  that  he  could  not  hold  out  without 
assistance,  he  demanded  aid  of  Thucydi- 
des,  who,  unfortunately,  did  not  arrive  till 
the  night  after  the  city  was  surrendered. 
The  Athenians  pimished  him  by  banish- 
ment Thus  the  active  mind  of  Thu- 
cydides  obtained  the  leisure  necessary 
for  his  historical  masterpiece,  which  he 
wrote  at  Scaptesyla,  in  Thrace,  the  birth- 
place of  his  wife.  While  in  exile,  he 
dared  to  enter  into  connexion  with'  the 
Spartans ;  not,  however,  to  the  injurv  of 
his  country,  but  for  the  advantage  of  his 
historical  work;  for  he  maintained  in 
their  army  certain  persons,  who  gave  him 
full  and  authentic  information  of  all  the 
events  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Thus 
he  was  placed  in  a  situation  to  compare 
reports,  and,  by  a  careful  examination,  to 
determine  the  truth.  He  was  afterwards 
recalled  to  Athens,  but  retuined  again  to 
Thrace,  and  died  there,  in  his  seventieth 
or  eightieth  year.  According  to  Pau- 
sanias,  he  was  assassinated  in  Athens. 
This,  at  least,  seems  to  be  certain,  that  a 
cenotaph  was  erected  to  him  in  Athens. 
The  work  which  has  made  Lis  name  im- 
mortal bears  the  title  Account  of  the  War 
of  the  Peloponnesians  and  Athenians.  It 
consists  of  eight  books,  of  which  only 
seven  are  finished:  the  eighth  is  to  be 
considered  onlv  as  a  rough  draught, 
which  wants  the  last  touches.  These 
eight  books,  however,  embrace  only  twen- 
ty-one years  of  this  memorable  war :  the 
last  six  are  wanting.  This  work  is  the 
production  of  a  deep-searching,  clear- 
sighted man,  fully  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  history.  As  a  work  of  art,  it 
stands  far  higher  than  the  agreeable  nar- 
ratives of  Herodotus.  WhUe  Herodotus 
gives  more  interesting  accounts,  he  nei- 
ther penetrates  into  the  character  of  the 
persons  of  the  action,  nor  seeks  out  tho 
causes  of  events  springing  from  the  re- 
lations of  the  various  states.  Tbuctdides 
considers  history  in  a  higher  point  of 
view,  treats  the  particular  events  as  the 
result  of  necessity  or  choice,  and  by  this 
means  makes  history  a  teacher,  not  mere- 
ly of  what  has  been,  but  of  what  will  be. 
As  politics  attracted  him  {Muticularly,  his 
history  has  a  limited  character,  but,  as 
the  political  histoiy  of  a  state,  is  a  model. 
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and,  88  he  himself  calls  it,  a  treasure  for 
posterity,  lie  first  introduced  dialogues 
into  historical  narratives,  with  a  view  of 
exhibiting  the  principles  and  motives  of 
the  leading  agents.  He  made  historical 
writing  an  art,  for  he  not  only  skilfully 
united  the  different  threads  of  the  action, 
but  investigated  truth  with  a  very  critical 
spirit.  Superior  to  selfishness  and  na- 
tional prejudice,  he  dispenses  praise  and 
blame,  reproves  vices  and  praises  virtue, 
with  impartiality  ;  and,  as  he  spent  a 
great  part  of  his  fortune  in  tlie  collection 
of  materials  for  his  history,  his  accounts 
have  great  value  on  the  score  of  credi- 
bility. As  to  his  style,  it  justly  deserves 
the  praise  which  has  be«n  bestowed  on  it 
by  all  intelligent  judges.  It  has  the  great- 
est dignity ;  every  word  has  a  meaning  ; 
and  it  possesses  all  the  qualities  upon 
which  the  perfection  of  writing  depends. 
His  pictures  attract  as  well  by  tne  variety 
of  the  coloring  as  by  the  power  and  indi- 
viduality of  the  figures.  However,  at 
times  he  is  obscure.  But  the  present 
t<;xt'of  Thucydides  is  full  of  the  fitults  oc- 
casioned by  ignorant  transcribers.  Among 
the  editions,  that  of  Duker  (Amsterdam, 
1731,  folio)  is  the  most  complete.  Next 
to  this  is  the  Bipont  (1788,  1789,  in  6 
vols.),  valuable  on  account  of  the  Lutitf 
veruion.  Thucydides  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  Smith. 

Tr CILLERIES.    (See  TutUries.) 

Thuiscon.    (See  TuUcotu) 

Thuls.  This  name  the  ancients  gave 
to  the  most  northern  countiy  with  which 
they  were  acquainted.  Probably  the  word 
did  not  always  denote  the  same  country 
or  island  :  many,  in  fact,  may  not  have 
attached  to  it  the  idea  of  any  precise 
country.  Hence  the  many  contradictory 
opinions  of  scholara  respecting;  it.  Ac- 
cording^ to  Pythias,  it  is  on  island,  six 
days'  journey  to  the  north  of  Britannia. 
Some  have  imagined  it  to  be  one  of  the 
Scotch  islands,  but  most  the  coast  of 
Norway,  3Iannert  and  others  believe  it 
was  Iceland. 

Thummel,  Maurice  Augustus  von,  a 
distinguished  German  author,  was  bom, 
in  ITSBf  near  Leipsic,  where  he  studied. 
He  subsequently  entenxl  the  service  of 
the  duke  of  Saxe-Cobourar,  whose  privy 
counsellor  and  minister  lie  t)ccame  in 
1768.  From  1775  to  1777,  he  travelled 
in  France  and  Italy.  He  died  in  1817, 
near  Cobourg.  His  chief  woiic  is  called 
Travels  in  3ie  Southern  Provinces  of 
France.  It  is  a  novel,  interspersed  with 
reminiscences  of  his  travels.  Ten  vol- 
umes of  it  appeared  from  1791  to  1801^ 


which  contain  an  abundance  of  observa- 
tions and  descriptions,  sometimes  charac- 
terized by  deep  and  grave  reflection, 
sometimes  by  the  most  unbridled  humor. 
French  ease  and  German  feeling  are 
beautifully  united  in  this  work.  He  also 
wrote  some  poema  A  collection  of  hu* 
works  appeared  in  1821. 

Thujnberg,  Charles  Peter,  professor  of 
botany  in  the  univeisity  of  Upsal,  mem- 
ber of  more  than  sixW  societies,  was  bom, 
Nov.  11,  1743,  at  Jonkopiog,  the  capital 
of  Smaland,  and  studied  at  upsaL  Lin- 
nceus,  his  great  countryman,  was  his  in- 
stmcter  in  natural  history,  and  said  of  him, 
"  Never  has  any  botanist  afforded  me  more 
satisfacdon  and  pleasure."  In  1772,  he  went 
as  a  physician  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  company  to  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope,  where,  during  three  yoai-s,  he  made 
journeys  into  the  interior.  In  1775,  he 
went  to  Batavia,  and  aflerwords  to  Japan, 
as  physician  to  the  embassy  of  the  Easi 
Inaia  company  to  the  emperor  of  Japau. 
Thunberg  and  K&mpier  are  tlie  only  per- 
sons who  have  given  us  much  authentic 
information  respoctinff  that  countiy.  In 
1777,  he  visited  Ceylon,  and,  in  1778, 
went  again  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hc^,  in 
order  to  return  to  his  own  country.  He 
subsequently  presented  his  rich  collecdons 
to  the  university  of  Upsal,  having  been 
appointed  professor  of^  botany  in  Upsal 
immediately  on  his  return.  In  1784,  af- 
ter the  deaUi  of  the  younger  LinnfBus,  he 
was  made  wofesaor  (mimarius.  The  roval 
academy  cnose  him  their  president.  At  nis 
request,  Gustavus  III  gave  the  ancient 
royal  garden,  as  a  botanical  garden,  to  tlie 
university.  The  rich  museum  ThmtbtrgX" 
annm  is  preserved  there— the  most  costly 
collection  of  natural  history  ever  present- 
ed to  a  European  university.  The  most 
important  works  of  this  indefatigable  in- 
qnirer  are,  1.  his  Travels,  in  fi>ur  vols,  (it 
has  been  translated  into  English,  Gennao, 
Dutch,  French,  &c.) ;  2.  Ftcra  Japonica  ; 
S.  Flora  Capensis ;  4.  Icovus  Plantarum 
Japonicarum ;  5.  Description  of  Swedisli 
Mammaha ;  6.  Museum  nattartdium  Aeade- 
miaUpsalimsis ;  7.  Disserlationts  Aca- 
demicis ;  and  a  numerous  collection  of  trea- 
tises, mostly  in  the  Transactions  of  tlie 
academies  of  sciences  at  Stockholm  and 
Petersbura,  and  those  of  the  scientific  so- 
ciety at  Upsal.  Peculiarly  valuable  are 
his  K(tmpferus  illustratus,  and  the  noce» 
respecting  Japanese  coins  and  language. 
He  died,  Aug.  8, 1828,  near  UpsaL 

THn>'D£a  AivD  LiQHTNine.*     It  has 

*  This  article  is  from  doctor  Tkomscm's  Out> 

lines  of  the  Science  of  Heat  and  Electricity. 
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been  demonstrated,  by  the  sagaci^  of  doc- 
tor Franklio,  that  thunder  and  lightning  is 
merely  a  case  of  electrical  discharges 
from  one  portion  of  the  atmosphere  to 
another,  or  from  one  cloud  to  another. 
Air,  and  all  gases,  are  non-conductors; 
but  Tapor  and  clouds,  which  are  composed 
of  it,  are  conductors.  Clouds  consist  of 
small  hollow  bladders  of  vopor,  chareed 
each  with  the  same  kind  of  electricity. 
It  is  this  electi'ic  charge  which  prevents 
the  vesjcles  from  uniting  togetlier,  and 
fiJling  down  in  the  form  of  rain.  Even 
the  vesicular  form  which  the  vapor  as- 
sumes is  probably  owing  to  the  raiticles 
being  char^  with  electricity.  The  mu- 
tual repulbion  of  the  electric  particles  may 
be  considered  as  sufficient  (since  they  are 
prevented  from  leaving  the  vesicle  by  the 
action  of  the  surroimding  air,  and  of  the 
sunounding  vesicles)  to  give  the  vapor 
the  v<»icular  form.  In  what  wav  these 
clouds  come  to  be  charged  with  electrici- 
ty, it  is  not  easy  to  say.  But,  as  electrici- 
tf  is  evolved  during  the  act  of  evapora- 
tion,* the  probability  is,  that  clouds  are 
always  charged  with  electricity,  and  that 
they  owe  theu*  existence,  or  at  least  their 
£)rm,  to  that  fluid.  It  is  very  probable 
that  when  two  currents  of  dry  air  are 
moving  different  ways,  the  friction  of  the 
two  surfaces  may  evolve  electricity. 
Should  these  currents  be  of  different 
temperatures,  a  portion  of  the  vapor 
which  they  always  contain  will  be  depos- 
ited ;  the  electricity  evolved  will  be  taken 
up  by  that  vapor,  and  will  cause  it  to  as- 
sume the  vesicular  state  constituting  a 
ckmd.  Thus  we  can  see,  in  general,  how 
clouils  come  to  be  formed,  and  how  they 
contain  electricity.  This  electricitv  may 
be  either  vitreous  or  resinous,  accorcliug  to 
circumstances.  And  it  is  conceivable, 
that  by  long-continued  opposite  cuirents 
of  air,  the  charge  accumulated  in  a  cloud 
may  be  considerable.  Now,  when  two 
clouds,  charged,  the  one  with  vitreous  and 
the  other  with  resinous  electricity,  happen 
to  approach  vrithin  a  certain  distance,  the 

*  M.  Pouillet  has  lately  published  a  set  of  ex- 
periment* which  seem  to  overturn  Volta's  llipory 
of  the  evolution  of  electricity  by  evaporation. 
lie  has  shown  that  no  electricity  is  evolved  by 
evaporation,  unless  some  chemical  combination 
takes  place  at  the  same  time.  But  it  follows 
from  his  experiments,  that  electricity  is  evolved 
atNiadaatly  during  combustion ;  the  burning  body 
giving  out  resinous,  and  the  oxygen  vitreous  elec- 
tricity. In  like  manner,  the  ca&onic  acid  emit- 
ted by  TCfetables  is  charged  with  restaous  elec- 
tricity, and  the  oxygen  probably  charged  with  vit- 
raoos  electricity.  Th«M  two  sources  are  sufli- 
cicBlly  abuadaat  to  account  for  the  vast  quantity 
of  electricity  so  often  accumulated  in  the  clouds. 


thickness  of  the  coa  Jnc  of  electricity  in- 
creases on  the  two  sides  of  the  clouds 
which  are  nearest  each  other.  This  ac- 
cumulation of  thickness  soon  beconies  so 
great  as  to  overcome  the  pressture*  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  a  discharge  takes  place, 
which  occasions  the  flash  of  lightning. 
The  noise  accompanying  the  discharge 
constitutes  the  thunder-clap,  the  long  con- 
dnuance  of  which  partly  depends  on  the 
reverberations  from  neiffhboring  objects. 
It  is,  therefore,  loudest  and  largest,  and  meet 
tremendous,  in  hilly  coimtries.  Hieae 
electrical  discharges  obviously  dissipate  the 
electricity;  the  cloud  condenses  into  water, 
and  occasions  the  sudden  and  heavy  rain 
which  always  terminates  a  thunder-storm. 
The  previous  motions  of  the  clouds, 
which  act  like  electrometers,  indicate  the 
electrical  state  of  different  parts  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Thunder,  then,  only  takes 
place  when  the  different  strata  of'^air  are 
in  different  electrical  states.  The  clouds 
interposed  between  these  strata  are  also 
electrical,  and  owe  their  vesicular  nature 
to  that  electricl^.  They  are  also  conduct- 
ors. Hence  they  interpose  themselves 
between  strata  in  different  states,  and  ar- 
range themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
occasion  the  mutual  discharge  of  the 
strata  in  opposite  states.  The  etfuilibri- 
um  is  restored ;  the  clouds,  deprived  of 
their  electricity, , collapse  into  rain;  and 
the  thunder  terminates.  In  'thunder- 
storms, the  discharges  usually  take  place 
between  two  strata  of  air,  very  seldom 
between  the  air  and  the  earth.  But 
that  they  are  sometimes  also  between 
clouds  and  the  earth  cannot  be  doubted. 
These  discharges  sometimes  take  place 
without  any  noise.  In  that  case,  the 
flashes  are  very  bright ;  but  they  are  sin- 
gle flashes,  passing  visibly  from  one  cloud 
to  another,  and  confined  usually  to  a 
single  quarter  of  the  heavens.  When 
they  are  accompanied  bv  the  noise  which 
we  call  thunder,  a  number  of  simultane- 
ous flashes  of  different  colors,  and  con- 
stitudnff  an  interrupted  zigzag  line,  may 
generally  be  observed  stretching  to  an  ex- 
tent of  several  miles.  These  seem  to  be 
occasioned  by  a  number  of  successive,  or 
almost  simultaneous  discharges  from  one 
cloud  to  another,  these  intermediate  ck>udi 
serving  as  intermediate  conductors,  or 
stepping-stones,  for  the  electrical  fluid. 
Itis  these  simultaneotis  discharges  which 
occasion  the  rattlmg  noise  which  we  call 
ikimder.  Though  Uiey  are  all  made  at 
the  same  time,  yet,  as  theur  distances  are 
difierent,  they  only  reach  our  ear  in  suc- 
cession, and  thus  occasion  the  lengthened 
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nimUing  noise,  so  different  from  the  snap 
which  acconipanies  the  discharge  of  a 
Leyden  jar.  If  the  electricity  were  con- 
.  fined  to  the  clouds,  a  single  discharge,  or 
a  single  flash  of  lightning,  would  restore 
the  equilibrium.  The  cloud  would  col- 
lapse, and  discharge  itself  in  rain,  and  the 
serenity  of  the  heavens  would  be  restor- 
ed ;  but  this  is  seldom  the  case.  I  have 
witnessed  the  most  vivid  discharges  of 
lightning  from  one  cloud  to  another, 
which  enlightened  the  whole  horizon, 
continue  for  several  hours,  and  amount- 
ing to  a  very  considerable  number,  not 
fewer  certainly  than  fifty,  and  terminat- 
ing at  last  in  a  violent  thunder-storm. 
We  see  that  these  discharges,  though  the 
quantity  of  electricity  must  haye  been 
immense,  did  not  restore  the  equilibrium. 
It  is  obvious  from  this,  that  not  only  the 
clouds,  but  the  strata  of  air  themselves, 
must  have  been  strongly  charged  with 
electricity.  The  clouds,  beinff  conduct- 
ors, served  the  purpose  of  mscharging 
the  electricity  witli  which  they  were  load- 
ed, when  they  came  within  the  striking 
distance.  But  the  electric  stratum  of  air, 
with  which  the  cloud  was  in  contact,  being 
a  non-conductor,  would  not  lose  its  elec- 
tricity by  the  discharge  of  the  cloud.  It 
would  immediately  supply  the  cloud,  with 
which  it  was  in  contact,  with  a  new 
charge.  And  this  repeated  charging  and 
discharging  process  would  continue  to  go 
on  till  the  cQfierent  strata  of  excited  air 
were  brought  to  their  natural  state.  From 
the  atmospherical  electric  journal,  kept 
by  Mr.ReM,  at  Kuightsbridge,  during  two 
whole  yeais,  from  May  9, 1789,  to  May 
9, 1791,  it  appears  that  clouds,  and  raui, 
and  hail,  and  snow,  are  always  charf;ed 
with  electricity ;  sometimes  with  negative, 
but  more  frequendy  with  posidve  electri- 
city. When  the  sky  is  serene  and  cloudless, 
the  strata  of  air  are  generally  charged  with 
positive  electricity,  in  such  cases,  the  thun- 
der rod  is  chargeci  by  induction ;  the  highest 
end  acquiring  the  opposite  state  of  elec- 
tricity from  the  air,  and  the  lowest  end  the 
same  kind  of  electricity,  while  a  portion 
of  the  rod  towards  the  middle  is  neutral. 
During  the  first  veai*,  there  occurred  only 
seven  days  in  which  no  electricity  could 
be  perceived;  and  during  the  second 
year,  when  the  apparaUis  was  much  more 
complete,  not  a  single  day  occurred  which 
did  not  give  indications  df  electricity  in 
the  atmosphere.  During  the  first  year, 
the  electricity  was  vitreous  or  positive 
241  times,  and,  during  tiie  second  year, 
423  times.  This  difference  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  appanitus.  During  the  first 
year,  there  occurred  seventy-three  days 


m  which  the  si^s  of  electricity  were  so 
weak  that  the  kmd  could  not  be  determin- 
ed. In  the  second  year,  it  was  found  that  on 
days  when  the  electricity  is  weak,  it  is  al- 
ways vitreous  or  positive.  During  the 
first  year,  the  electricity  was  observed 
resinous  or  negative  156  times,  and,  dur- 
ing the  second  year,  157  times.  During 
the  first  year,  sparks  could  be  drawn  from 
the  apparatus  during  ninety-eight  days, 
and,  in  the  second  year,  during  one  hun- 
dred and  six  day&  From  these  facts,  the 
probability  is,  that  the  electrical  state 
of  the  atmosphere  did  not  differ  much 
during  each  of  the  two  years,  duriiie 
which  the  observations  were  kept,  n 
would  tend  greatly  to  promote  the  prog- 
ress of  meteorology,  which  is  obviously 
very  much  connected  with  electricity,  ii* 
a  register  were  kept  in  the  torrid  zone  of 
the  state  of  the  electricity  of  the  atmos- 
phere during  a  whole  year.  The  weather 
m  these  countries  is  so  regular,  and  the 
transition  from  dry  weather  to  rain  so 
marked,  that  we  have  reason  to  expect  cor- 
responding changes  in  the  state  of  the  elec- 
tricity of  me  atmosphere.  The  heaviness 
of  the  rain,  and  the  lar^  size  of  the  drops 
in  these  countries,  indicate  that  the  clouds 
fit)m  which  the  rain  comes  are  situated  at  a 
great  height  above  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
If  the  accumulation  of  electricity  should 
be  at  a  corresponding  height,  this  would 
render  a  greater  height  necessary  for  the 
rod,  by  means  of  wmch  the  electrical  in- 
dications are  determined. 

Thunderbolt;  ashaft  of  lighming;  a 
brilliant  stream  of  the  electric  fluid  pass- 
ing from  one  part  of  the  heavens,  and  par- 
ticularly from  the  clouds  to  the  earth. 
(See  the  preceding  article.) 

Thundering  Legion.  (See  L^^ 
Fulminatrix,) 

Thurgau,  or  Thurgovia  ,  acantrai  of 
Switzerland,  bounded  north  and  north-east 
by  lake  Constance,  south-east  and  south 
by  St.  Gall,  and  south-west  by  Zurich  and 
SchafThausen.  The  chief  town  is  Frau- 
enfeld.  It  is  divided  into  eight  districts, 
and  has  a  democratic  constitution.  The 
rivers  are  the  Thur  and  Sitter.  It  is  partly 
level,  and  partly  hilly ;  but  the  elevationa 
do  not  exceed  i^SOO  ieet  above  lake  Con- 
stance. It  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated, 
producing  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  flax, 
hemp,  and  vines,  and  has  also  good  pas- 
ture. Cotton  and  silk  are  manufiictureJ, 
but  the  staple  article  is  linen.  (See  Smtz- 
eriancL) 

Thurinoia  (in  German,  TkMngmj^ 
the  former  name  of  an  extensive  tract,  in 
the  central  part  of  Germany,  in  Saxony, 
having  Franconia  on  the  weal,  and  Meii* 
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sen  on  the  ^tat  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifth  ceDtiir}^  it  wad  inhabited  by  the 
Thuringians,  who  are  then  first  mention- 
ed in  history,  and  whom  some  consider  as 
a  Visiffothic  tribe,  while  others  maintain 
that  tnev  ai-e  the  same  as  the  Hermun- 
dun.  The  kingdom  of  Thuringia  was 
conquered  by  the  Prankish  kings,  in  530, 
who  governed  it  by  dukes.  In  the  thir- 
teenth century,  it  was  annexed  to  Meissen, 
or  Misnia.  It  was  styled  a  landgraviate, 
and  gave  the  title  of  landgraye  to  the 
elector  of  Saxony ;  but  it  was  subdivided 
among  man^  pet^  princes.  The  circle 
of  Thuringia  comprised  the  northern 
part  The  name  of  Thuringia  became 
gradually  disused  after  the  incorporation 
of  the  territory  with  other  states.  It  is 
still,  however,  preserved,  in  a  limited 
sense,  in  the  Thttringian  forest.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  oul  Thuringia  now 
belongs  to  Prussia. — See  Heraog's  Ge- 
schiehte  des  Tk&ringischen  Volkes  (Ham- 
burg, 1827),  or  Galletti's  GeschichU  TM- 
rmgens  (1781— 178Ss  6  vols.). 

Tbueirgia,  Forest  of  ;  a  hilly  and 
woody  tract,  in  the  interior  of  Germany, 
comprising  a  part  of  the  ancieht  Hercyni- 
an  forest,  and  included  within  the  terri- 
tories of  Prussia,  Gotha,  Weimar,  Meln- 
ingen,  Hildburghausen,  and  Coburg.  It 
is  about  seventy  miles  long,  and  fiom 
eight  to  sixteen  broad ;  population,  about 
188,000 ;  square  miles,  about  1200.  It  is 
covered  with  wood ;  thinly  peopled,  con- 
taining only  small  villages;  but  rich  in 
mines,  particularly  of  iron.  The  highest 
summit,  Schneekopf  (q.  v.),  is  about  3000 
feet  high.  Inselsberg,  another  summit,  is 
nearly  as  high. 

Thurlow,  Edward,  baron  Thurlow, 
lord  high  chancellor  of  Great  Britain, 
was  the  son  of  the  rector  of  Ashiieid,  in 
Suffolk,  where  he  was  bom  in  1732.  He 
was  educated  at  Caius  college,  Cambridge ; 
and  after  having  been  a  student  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  he  was,  in  1758,  called 
to  the  bar.  He  rose  to  eminence  through 
the  display  of  his  abihties  in  the  fiunous 
Douglas  cause ;  and  he  soon  after  obtain- 
ed a  silk  gown.  In  1770,  he  was  ap- 
S>inted  solicitor-general,  in  the  room  of 
unning  (lord  Ashburton),  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  succeeded  lord  Walsing- 
ham  as  attorney-general.  He  was  now 
chosen  member  of  parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Tamworth,  and  became  a 
warm  and  powerful  supporter  of  the 
ministry  in  the  house  of  commons.  He 
retired  from  office  in  1783,  but  resumed 
it  again  on  the  dissolution  of  the  coalition 
ministry,  and  continued  to  hold  the  seals 


under  the  premiership  of  Mr.  Pitt  till 
1792.  His  death  took  place  in  Septem- 
ber, 1806.  He^was  succeeded  in  the  peer- 
afe  by  his  nephew.  He  was  never  mar- 
ried, but  left  three  illentimate  daughters. 
THURif  AND  Taxis  (be  la  Tour,  or  DeUa 
Jbrre);  a  fiimil^  of  princes  and  counts  in 
Germany,  which  originated  in  Milan. 
The  first  of  this  family,  it  is  said,  received 
the  name  Delia  Ihrre  from  St  Ambrose, 
bishop  of  Milan  (fspm  374  to  397),  on  ac- 
coimt  of  his  defence  of  the  new  gate 
against  the  Arian  rebels.  In  1313,  Lam- 
urald  de  la  Tour  took  the  surname  of 
Tunis,  now  Tkny.  His  great  grandson 
Roeer  I,  count  of  Thum  and  Tsoda  and 
Valsassina,  went  to  Germany,  where  he 
established  the  first  posts  (q.  v.)  in  T^rol. 
The  post  establishment  in  the  German 
enipire  became,  at  a  subsequent  period,  a 
fief^of  the  family,  which,  in  Germany,  as 
well  as  in  several  other  countries,  enjoyed 
great  privileges,  so  that  they  became  rich 
and  powerful.  Many  important  privileges 
have  been  continued  to  this  family  since 
the  new  organization  of  the  German^ 
confederacy.  The  present  head  of  the 
family  ha^  an  income  of  about  800,000 
guilders  a  year,  and  possesses  about  260 
square  miles,  in  various  Germa^i  coun- 
tries, with  30,746  inhabitants.  Besides 
the  princely  hue,  there  are  four  lines  of 
counts. 

Tbursdat  (in  Latin,  dies  Jovis,  whence 
the  French  Jmdi) ;  the  fifth  day  of  the 
week,  so  called  n-om  the  old  Teutonic 
god  of  thunder,  Thor,  the  northern  Ju- 
piter. (See  Thor,)  The  German  name 
for  Thursday  is  Donnerstag  (Thunder- 
day),  thunder  being  the  chief  attribute,  of 
Thor.  (See  Maundmf-Thfisrsdav.)  As- 
cension day  (q.  v.)  is  also  called  Hdy 
Tkiirsday, 
Thusnelda;  wife  of  Arminius.  (q.  v.) 
Thtades  ;  the  same  as  Manades»  (q.  v.) 
Thtestes  ;  son  of  Pelops  and  Hippo- 
damia.  Having  seduced  the  wife  of  his 
brother  Atreus  (q.  v.),  the  latter,  in  re- 
venge, served  up  to  him  the  body  of  his 
own  son  at  a  feast  Thyestes,  discovering 
the  fact,  filed  to  Sicyon  with  his  daughter 
Pelopia,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  iEgimhus. 
An  oracle  bad  declared  that  the  son  and 
grandson  of  Thyestes  should  revenge  the 
crime  of  Atreus ;  and  when  iGgisthus  was 
grovm  up,  he  accordingly  murdered  his 
uncle,  at  the  instigation  of  his  fiither. 
Thyestes  then  ascended  the  vacant  throne, 
but  was  afterwards  expelled  by  Agamem- 
non and  Menelaus,  the  sons  of  Atreus, 
and  died  in  banishment  on  the  island  of 
Cythera.     The  tragedies  of  Sophoclea 
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and  Euripides,  on  this  subject,  are  lost ; 
that  of  Seneca  is  yet  extant. 

Thtxs  (thfmu»  nuLrarii) ;  a  small  la* 
biate  plant,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, and  frequently  cultivated  in  gardens. 
Thin  sterna  are  branching,  eight  inches  or 
a  foot  in  height;  the  leaves  simple  and 
opposite;  and  the  flowers  disposed  in 
whorls  near  the  summits  of  the  branches. 
AU  parts  of  the  plant  have  a  strong  and 
i)enetrating  odor,  as  is  usual  in  this  fam- 
ily. Its  essential  oil  is  extremely  acrid 
and  pungent,  and  is  used  for  culinary 
purposes,  but  leas  so  now  than  before  the 
Oriental  spices  were  common.  Bees  are 
veiy  fond  of  this,  as  well  as  of  other  labi- 
ate plants,  and  the  honey  obtained  is  of 
superior  quality.  The  thyme  of  mount 
Hymettus  is  celebrated.  We  have  no 
native  species  of  thyme  in  America,  but 
T  serjMum  is  naturalized  in  many  parts 
of  the  U.  States.  This  plant  has  the  same 
sensible  qualities  as  the  garden  thyme,  but 
the  flavor  is  milder  and  rather  more  grate- 
flil,  and  the  essential  oil  less  abundant  and 
not  so  powerful. 

THTK80S  (Greek  fepao^);  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  common  attributes  of 
Bacchus  and  his  fdlowers.  It  consisted 
of  a  lance,  the  iron  part  of  which  was 
hidden  in  a  cone  of  pine,  in  memory  of 
the  stratagem  which  the  foUowera  of 
Bacchus  employed  against  the  Indians, 
when  they  went  to  combat  them  with 
pikes,  the  iron  of  which  was  concealed 
hy  ivy  leaves.  It  was  used  at  all  the 
festivals  held .  in  honw  of  the  god  of 
wine,  and  often  enveloped  with  wreaths 
of  ivy  or  bay,  or  with  little  fillets  of  other 
kinds.    (See  Bacckus.) 

Tiaka;  originally,  and  with  Herodotus, 
the  cap  of  tlie  Persian  kings.  The  tiaia 
of  the  pope  is  a  high  cap,  surrounded  by 
three  crowns  rising  one  above  the  other. 
These  crowns  are  covered  with  precious 
stones,  and  ornamented  with  an  oib,  on 
which  stands  a  cross,  and  on  two  sides  of 
it  a  chain  of  precious  stones.  Originally, 
the  popes  wore  a  common  bishop's  mitre. 
(See  A^fuUu)  It  has  been  said,  but  not 
proved,  that  Clovis,  the  Prankish  king,  in 
the  fifth  century,  or  Constantine  the  Great, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
presented  the  pope  with  a  gold  crown, 
which  the  latter  united  with  the  w^ku 
According  to  Henke  (Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, in  German,  vol.  iL),  the  popes  first 
wore  the  simple  crown  in  tlie  ninth  cen- 
tury; Cicognara  (Storia  deUa  ScvUura^ 
&C.),  however,  is  of  opinion,  that  only 
Alexander  III,  in  the  twelfth  century,  sur- 
rounded the  mitre  with  a  crown,  as  a 


sign  of  sovereisnty.  Boniface  VIII  (who 
died  in  1903)  is  said  to  have  added  the 
second,  as  a  sign  of  power  over  spiritual 
and  temporal  things,  and  Urban  V  (who 
died  in  1370)  the  third,  in  order,  as  is  be- 
lieved, to  inoicate  the  powci  of  the  pope 
in  the  church,  sufiering,  militant  and  tri- 
umphant (or  in  heaven,  on  earth  and  in 
hell.)  Perhaps  the  three  crowns  were  to 
indicate  the  three  parts  of  the  globe  at 
that  time  known.  At  the  consecration 
or  coronation  of  the  pope,  the  following 
words  are  pronounced :  Accy^e  Haram 
iribug  eoron%8  omatam,  et  seuu  te  esse 
patrem,  principem  ae  rc^resit,  rectorem 
oHiis  in  teirOf  viearivm  Smvatoris  nastri 
Jesu  ChristL  As  the  mitre  is  placed  over 
the  coat  of  arms  of  bishops,  and  the  car- 
dinal's hat  over  that  of  tne  cardinals,  so 
the  tiam,  with  the  two  keys,  is  placed 
over  the  family  coat  of  anns  of  the  pope. 
On  coins,  &C.,  the  tiara  and  two  keys  are 
often  found  alone. 

Tiber  ;  a  river  in  Italy,  which  rises  in 
the  Apennine  mountains,  and,  in  its 
course  of  about  100  miles,  receives  several 
small  rivers,  as  the  Teverone,  the  Chiana, 
PugUa,  Nera,  &c.,  runs  through  Rome, 
and  empties,  at  Ostia,  into  the  Tuscan 
sea.  It  owes  its  fame  to  the  Roman  poets. 
In  itself  it  is  insignificant,  and  always 
muddy.  The  fishes  m  it  are  not  heahhy, 
and  are  bad  tasted.  It  is  navigable  only 
for  small  craft  Its  water  is  yellow  and 
thick.  It  has  been  long  beneved  that 
this  river  contains  many  antiquities — an 
opinion  founded  on  its  firequent  inunda- 
tions in  former  times ;  nay,  it  has  been 
even  said,  that  Gregory  the  Great,  in  his 
religious  zeal,  orderea  the  statues  and 
monuments  of  heathen  antiquity  to  be 
thrown  into  the  Tiber.  Fea,  in  his  woii[ 
Moette  dd  Tevere  (Rome,  1819),  msin- 
tains,  on  the  contrary,  that  little  would 
be  gained  by  exploring  the  mud  of  the 
river ;  and  the  most  recent  undertaking  of 
this  kind  (see  ExeavaUons)  confirms  his 
opinion.  That  part  of  Rome  which  is 
situatei*  to  the  west  of  the  Tiber,  or  on 
its  left  bank,  is  called  TVasUvere^  and 
contains  the  Vatican,  with  several  other 
important  buildings.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  quarter  are  distinguished  by  many 
peculiarities  from  the  (Sher  Romans,  and 
are  caUed  TrasteverinL  (See  Romt^y—An 
insignificant  creek  in  Waahington  has 
been  dignified  with  the  name  of  T^Sber, 
Tiberias.  (See  OtnesareUi) 
Tiberius,  Claudius  Nero,  a  Roman 
emperor,  bom  B.  C.  42,  was  Uie  son  of  a 
fiither  of  the  same  name,  of  the  ancient 
Claudian  family,  and  of  Livia  Druailla, 
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the  vn£e  of  Augusttu.  Rapidly  raised  to 
autfaoricy  by  the  influence  of  his  mother, 
be  displayed  much  ability  in  an  ezpedi- 
tioQ  against  some  revolted  Alpine  tribesi 
in  consequence  of  which,  he  was  raised 
to  the  consulate  in  his  twenty-eighth  year. 
On  the  death  of  A^ippa,  the  gravity  and 
austerity  of  Tiberius  navinff  gained  the 
emperor's  confidence,  he  chose  him  to 
Bup^i^  the  place  of  that  minister,  oblig- 
ing hun,  at  the  same  time,  to  divorce  Vip- 
sania,  and  wed  his  daughter  Julia  (q.  v.), 
whose  flagitious  conduct  at  length  so  dis- 
gusted him,  that  he  retired,  in  a  private 
capacity,  to  the  isle  of  Rhodes.  After 
experiencing  much  discountenance  from 
Augustus,  the  deaths  of  the  two  CosarB, 
Caiusand  Lucius,  induced  the  emperor 
to  take  him  again  into  favor  and  adopt 
him.  iSeeAugiuius,)  During  the  remain- 
der of  the  lite  of  Augustus,  he  behaved 
with  great  prudence  and  ability,  conclud- 
ing a  war  with  the  Germans  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  merit  a  triumph.  After  the 
defeat  of  Varus  and  his  legions,  he  was 
also  sent  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
victorious  Germans,  and  actMl  in  that  war 
Mdth  equal  spirit  and  prudence.  On  the 
death  of  Augustus,  he  succeeded  (A.  D. 
14),  without  opposition,  to  the  sovereignQr 
of  the  empire,  which,  however,  with  his 
characteristic  dissimulation,  he  aflected  to 
declhie,  until  repeatedly  solicited  by  the 
servile  senate.  The  new  reign  was  dis- 
quieted by  danfferous  mutinies  in  the  ar- 
mies posted  in  rannonia  and  on  the  Rhine, 
which  were,  however,  suppressed  by  the 
exertions  of  the  two  princes,  Germauicus 
and  Drusus.  The  conduct  of  Tiberius, 
as  a  ruler,  has  formed  a  complete  riddle 
for  the  student  of  histoiy,  uniting  with 
an  extreme  jealousy  of  his  own  power 
the  highest  degree  of  aflected  respect  for 
the  privileges  of  the  senate,  and  for  the 
leadmg  virtues  of  the  ancient  republican 
character.  He  also  displayed  great  zeal 
for  the  due  administration  of  justice,  and 
was  careful  that,  even  in  the  provinces, 
the  people  should  not  be  oppressed  with 
impost^— a  virtue  which,  according  to 
Tacitus,  he  retained  when  he  renoimced 
everv  other.  Tacitus  records  the  events 
of  tills  reign,  including  the  suspicious 
death  of  Germanicus  (q.  v.),  the  detesta- 
ble administration  of  Sejanus  {q.  v.l  the 
poisoning  of  Drusus  (q.  v.),  with  all  the 
extrsordinary  mixture  of  tyranny  with 
occasional  wisdom  and  cood  sense,  which 
distinguished  the  conduct  of  Tiberius, 
until  his  infamous  and  dissolute  retire- 
ment (A.  D.  26)  to  the  isle  of  Caprese,  in 
the  bay  of  Naples,  never  to  return  to 


Rome.  On  the  death  of  Ltvia,  in  the 
year  29,  the  only  restrains  upon  his  ac- 
tions, and  those  of  the  detestable  Sejanus, 
was  removed,  and  the  destniction  of  the 
widow  and  fiunily  of  Germanicus  fol-' 
lowed.  {See  ^l^ir^pmcL)  At  length,  the 
iu&mous  favorite  extending  his  views  to 
the  empire  itself  Tiberius,  imbrmed  of  his 
machinations^  prepared  to  encounter  him 
with  his  fifcvorite  weapon,^  dissimulation. 
Although  fully  resolved  upon  his  destruc- 
tion, he  accumulated  honon  upon  him, 
declared  him  his  parmer  in  the  consulate, 
and,  after  long  playing  with  his  credulity, 
and  that  of  the  senate,  who  thought  him 
in  greater  favor  than  ever,  he  artfully  pre- 
pared for  his  arrest.  Sejanus  fell  deserv- 
edly and  unpitied;  but  many  innocent 
persons  shared  in  his  destruction,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  suspicion  and  cruelty  of 
Tiberius,  which  now  exceeded  all  limits. 
The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  this  tyrant 
is  little  more  than  a  disgusting  narrative 
of  servility  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  des- 
potic ferocity  on  the  other.  That  he  him 
self  endured  as  much  misery  as  he  in- 
flicted, is  evident  from  the  following  com- 
mencement of  one  of  his  letters  to  the 
senate:  **What  I  shall  write  to  you,  con- 
script fathers,  or  what  I  shall  not  write, 
or  why  I  should  write  at  all,  may  the  gods 
and  eioddesses  plague  me  more  than  I 
feel  dailv  that  they  are  doing,  if  I  can 
tell"  What  mental  torture,  observes 
Tacitus,  in  reference  to  this  passage,  which 
could  extort  such  a  confession!  In  the 
midst,  however,  of  all  this  tyranny,  he  of- 
ten exhibited  gleams  of  strong  sense,  and 
of  a  judicious  attention  to  the  public  wel- 
flu-e— a  remark  which  holds  good  in  ev- 
ery part  of  his  anomalous  reign.  Having 
at  length  reached  an  advanced  a^e,  Caius 
Caligula,  the  son  of  Germanicus,  his 
grandson  by  adoption,  and  Gemellus,  the 
son  of  Drusus,  his  grandson  b^  nature, 
became  objects  of  interest.  Cams,  bow- 
ever,  who  had  reached  the  ageof  twenty- 
flve,  and  who  held  the  popular  favor  as  a 
paternal  inheritance,  was  at  length  de- 
clared his  successor.  Acting  the  hypo- 
crite to  the  last,  be  disgi.ised  his  inrreas- 
ing  debility  as  much  as  he  was  able,  even 
a&ctinff  to  join  in  the  sports  and  exer- 
cises of  tlie  soldiera  of  his  ^ard.  At 
length,  leaving  his  favorite  island,  the 
scene  of  the  most  disgusting  debauche- 
ries, he  stopped  at  a  country  house  near 
the  promontory  of  M isenum,  where,  on 
the  sixteenth  of  March,  37,  he  sunk  into 
a  lethai]gy,  in  which  ho  appeared  dead ; 
and  Caligula  (q.  v.)  was  preparing,  whh  a 
numerous  escort,  to  take  possession  of  the 
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empire,  when  his  sudden  revival  threw 
them  into  conftemation.  At  this  critical 
instant,  Macro,  the  pretorian  prefect, 
caused  him  to  be  suffocated  with  piUows. 
Thus  expired  the  emperor  Tiberius,  in  the 
seventy-eighth  year  of  his  a«e  and  twenty- 
third  of  hisTeign,  universally  execrated. 

Tibet.    [See  ThiUt.) 

Tibia*  the  ancient  flute,  the  invention 
of  which  is  ascribed  to  Minerva.  It  was 
used  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  on 
occasion  of  almost  all  festivals,  and  even 
as  a  means  of  curing  certfun  diseases ;  by 
the  Romans  in  their  triumphs;  by  the 
Lacedoemonians,  particularly  in  war ;  in 
celebrating  the  praises  of  the  gods;  at 
sacrifices  and  other  retiffious  celebrations; 
at  the  mysteries  of  Cybele;  at  weddings 
nnd  entertainments ;  to  amuse  guests  after 
dinner;  also,  and  particularly,  on  occasions 
of  melancholy  solemnity,  as  funerals. 

Tibullus,  Albius;  a  Roman  poet  of 
the  golden  age  of  Roman  literature.  Of 
his  life  nothing  is  known  but  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  equestrian  order.  The  year 
711  after  the  building  of  Rome  is  gener- 
ally taken  as  the  year  of  his  birth.  Voes 
places  it  about  695  A.  U.  C.  He  died, 
without  having  held  any  public  oftice,  in 
735  or  736  A.  U.  C,  in  the  flower  of  his 
age.  We  poesess,  of  his  writings,  a  col- 
lection of  elegies,  in  feur  books,  of  which, 
however,  the  fourth  contains  several  pieces 
of  doubHul  origin.  These  poems  are  among 
the  most  perfect  of  their  kind  which  have 
come  down  to  us  from  classical  antiquity. 
Their  moral  tcne,  however,  is  that  of  a 
reckless  voluptuary.  The  eleffies  of  Ti- 
bullus are  superior  to  those  of  rropertius 
(with  which,  and  the  poems  of  Catullus, 
they  are  usually  printed)  in  agreeable 
simplicity  and  tender  feeling,  and  are  free 
from  the  insipid  prate  into  which  Ovid 
frequently  fiills ;  so  that  the  author  de- 
serves the  first  place  amon^  the  Roman 
elegiac  poets.  The  best  editions  are  those 
of  Brouckhusius  (Amsterdam,  2  vols., 
4to.),  Heyne  (latest  edition  by  Wunder- 
lich,  Leipsic,  1816),  and  Huschke  (Leipsic, 
1819).  J.  H.  Voss,  in  his  German  trans- 
lation (Heidelberg,  1810),  ascribes  the 
third  book  to  a  certain  Lygdamus,  which 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  Eichstddt.  Dart 
and  Grainger  are  among  the  English 
translators  of  this  poet  The  latter  is 
much  the  most  successful. 

Tic  Douloureux  (French  ^,  spasm ; 
dovknareux,  painful),  a  painful  affection  of 
a  facial  nerve,  is  so  called  from  its  sudden 
and  excniciating  stroke.  It  is  a  species 
of  neuralgia,  which  comprises  similar  af- 
fections in  other  parts  of^  the  body.    It  is 


characterized  by  acute  pain,  attended  with 
convulsive  twitehings  of  the  muscles^  and 
continuing  from  a  few  minutes  to  several 
hours.  The  causes  of  this  affection  are 
unknown,  and  it  oflen  baffles  the  skill  of 
thephysician. 

TiciNo.    (See  TVmn.) 

Tick,  in  natural  histoir ;  a  little  animal 
of  a  livid  color,  with  a  blunt  and  round- 
ish tail,  elevated  antenn«,  a  globose-ovate 
form,  and  full  of  blood,  which  infests 
cows,  swine,  goats,  sheep  and  dogs. 

TicKELL,  Thomas,  an  in j^enious  writer 
in  prose  and  verse,  and  the  mtimate  friend 
of  Addison,  was  bom  in  1686,  and  it^- 
ceived  his  education  at  Oxford,  where  he 
obtained  a  fellowship  in  his  twentv-fifth 
year.  While  at  the  univereity,  an  elegant 
copy  of  verses,  addressed  by  him  to  Ad- 
Jison,  on  his  opera  of  Rosamond,  intro- 
duced him  to  the  acquaintance  of  that 
accomplished  scholar,  who  induced  him 
to  lay  aside  his  previous  intention  of  tak* 
ing  orders,  appointed  him  his  under  sec- 
retary of  state,  and,  on  his  death,  be- 
queathed to  him  the  publication  of  liis 
works.  In  1724,  Mr.  Tickell  obtained  the 
sitoation  of  secretaiy  to  the  lords  justices 
of  Ireland.  As  an  authoi,  he  takes  a 
prominent  rank  among  the  minor  English 
poets;  his  veraification  especially,  in  its 
ease  and  harmony,  being  inferior  perhaps 
to  that  of  no  one,  except  Dryden  and 
Pope.  When  the  latter  gave  to  the  world 
his  translation  of  the  Iliad,  Tickell  print- 
ed his  own  version  of  the  first  book,  in 
opposition  to  that  of  Pope.  The  produ/s- 
tion  of  this  poem  occasioned  an  interrup- 
tion of  the  good  understanding  between 
Pope  and  Addison,  the  former  suspecting 
Addison  himself  to  be  the  author  of  the 
work.  Tickeil's  other  writings  consist  of 
the  Prospect  of  Peace,  a  poem  (1713); 
the  Royal  Progress;  Kensington  €rar- 
dens ;  a  Letter  to  Avignon ;  Imitation  of 
the  Prophecy  of  Nereus ;  with  sevend 
epistles,  odes,  and  other  miscellaneous 
pieces,  to  be  found  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  Minor  Poets.  His  death  took  place 
at  Bath,  in  1740. 

TicoNDEROGA. ;  a  post-town  of  Essex 
county,  New  York,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  south  end  of  lake  Champlain,  and  at 
the  north  end  of  lake  George;  twelve 
miles  south  of  Crown  Point,  ninety-five 
north  of  Albany;  population  in  1^0, 
1493.  There  is  a  valuable  iron  mine  in 
this  township. — 7%condtrof(a  fort,  famous 
in  the  history  of  the  American  wars,  is 
situated  on  an  eminence,  on  the  west  aide 
of  lake  Champlain,  just  north  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  outlet  from  lake  George  into 
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kke  Champlain,  fifteen  ^  miles  south  of 
Crown  Point,  twenty-four  north  of  White- 
hall;  Ion.  73°  27' W. ;  lat.  43^  SC  N.  It 
is  now  in  mine.  Considerable  remains 
of  the  fortifications  are  still  to  be  seen. 
The  stone  walls  of  the  fort,  which  are 
now  standing,  are,  in  some  places,  thirty 
feet  high.  Mount  Defiance  lies  i^xMJt  a 
mile  south  of  the  fort,  and  mount  Inde- 
pendence is  about  half  a  mile  distant,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  in  Orwell, 
Vermont. 

TiDss.  The  ebb  and  fiow  of  the  sea 
are  evidently  connected  with  the  moon's 
motions.  The  level  of  the  ocean  is 
slightly  disturbed  by  the  attraction  which 
is  ahemately  exerted  and  withdrawn. 
The  waters,  for  a  large  space  under  the 
moon,  being  more  attracted  than  the  great 
body  of  the  earth,  are  thus  renuered 
lighter  than  those  parts  of  the  ocean 
which  are  at  the  same  distance  as  the 
earth's  centre;  and,  being  lighter,  they  are 
forced  upwards  a  little  by  the  sunround- 
ing  mass,  which  is  heavier;  just  as  water 
and  oil  will  stand  at  dififerent  heights  in 
the  two  branches  of  a  siphon  tube ;  or 
just  as  ice,  wliich  is  lighter  than  water,  is 
made  to  rise  a  little  Ugher,  on  that  ac- 
count, when  placed  in  water.  If  the 
earth  rested  immovably  upon  a  fixed  sup- 
port, there  would  be  a  tide,  or  rising  of 
the  waters,  cmly  on  the  side  towards  the 
moon.  But  the  great  body  of  the  earth 
is  just  as  finee  to  move  as  a  single  particle 
of  the  ocean,  and,  if  sufiTered  to  yield  to 
the  moon's  attraction,  would  be  carried 
just  as  fiist.  Hence,  for  the  same  reason 
that  a  particle  of  water,  on  the  side  of  the 
earth  towards  the  moon,  is  drawn  away 
firom  the  centre,  or  has  its  downward  ten- 
dency diminished,  so  the  solid  earth  itself 
is  drawn  away  fit>m  the  mass  of  waters, 
on  the  nde  of  the  earth  farthest  finom  the 
moon.  It  is  the  difference  of  attraction, 
in  both  cases,  between  the  surface  and 
the  centre,  which  causes  the  lightness  of 
the  waters,  and  the  consequent  elevation. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  tliat,  taking  the 
whole  earth  into  view,  there  are  always 
two  hiffli  tides  diametrically  opposite  to 
each  other,  and  two  low  tides  also,  mid- 
way between  the  high  ones.  The  high 
tides  are  two  great  waves,  or  swells, 
of  small  height,  but  extending  each  way 
through  half  a  right  angle.  These  waves 
follow  the  moon  in  its  monthly  motion 
round  the  earth,  while  the  earth,  turning 
on  its  axis,  causes  any  given  place  to  pass 
through  each  of  these  swells  and  the  in- 
tervening depressions  in  a  lunar  day,  or 
twenty-four  hours  fifty  minutes.    What 
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we  have  said  with  respect  to  tlie  jnoon^ 
influence  in  disturbing  thm  level  of  the 
ocean,  may  be  applied  also  to  that  of  the 
sun;  only,  in  the  case  of  the  sun,  al- 
though its  absolute  action  is  about  double 
that  of  the  moon,  yet,  on  account  of  its 
very  great  distance,  its  relative  action 
upon  the  surfiice  of  the  earth,  compared 
with  that  at  the  centre,  is  but  about  one 
third  as  great  as  that  of  the  moon.  At  new 
and  full  moon,  when  the  sun's  and  moon's 
actions  conspire,  the  tides  arehighestiand 
are  called  spring  Hdeg,  But  at  the  fiivt 
and  last  quarten  of  the  moon,  the  action 
on  one  body  tends  to  counteract  that  of 
the  other ;  and  the  tides,  both  at  ebb  and 
flow,  are  smallest,  and  are  called  neap 
tides.  We  have  supposed  the  highest 
tides  to  happen  at  new  and  fiill  moon, 
and  the  lowest  at  the  quarters.  But  the 
vratera  do  not  yield  itistantly  to  the  action 
exerted  upcm  them:  the  greatest  effect 
takes  place  some  time  after  the  attractive 
influence  has  passed  its  point  of  greatest 
power.  Thus  the  spring  and  neap  tides 
actually  occur  about  a  day  and  a  half  after 
the  times  above  indicated.  So,  also,  for 
a  similar  reason,  the  real  time  of  high 
water,  in  the  daoly  tides,  happens  about 
three  hours  after  the  moon  has  passed  the 
meridian.  It  will  be  perceived,  from  what 
has  been  said,  that  uie  sun's  and  moon's 
influence  will  vai*y  with  a  change  of  dis- 
tance, being  greatest  when  the  attracting 
body  is  nearest,  and  fdce  vend.  The  phe- 
nomena of  the  tides  are  modified,  more- 
over, by  the  situation  of  the  sun  and  moon 
with  respect  to  the  equator,  and  the  par- 
ticulajT  latitude  of  the  observer.  When, 
for  instance,  the  moon  passes  near  the 
zenith  of  the  observer,  supposed  to  be  in 
one  of  the  temperate  zones,  the  opposite 
high  tide  will  oe  in  the  same  latitude  on 
the  other  side  of  the  equator;  conse- 
quently, under  the  above  circumstances, 
the  high  tide,  when  the  moon  is  above 
the  horizon,  exceeds  the  high  tide  when 
tlie  moon  is  below  the  horizon ;  and  at  a 
point  in  the  direction  of  the  nearest  pole, 
fifty  degrees  from  the  place  where  tiie 
moon  is  vertical,  there  will  be  only  one 
tide  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  different 
heights  to  which  the  same  tide  rises,  in 
places  but  linte  distant  fiH>m  each  other, 
de])Piid  upon  local  circumstances ;  as  the 
particular  form  of  the  coast,  the  meeting 
of  currents,  &c.  Where  a  bay  grows 
narrower  and  narrower,  like  a  tunnel,  as 
it  runs  up  from  the  ocean  into  the  land, 
the  swell  of  water  must  rise  higlier  as 
the  passage  becomes  more  contracted  in 
breadth.    Thus,  in  the  bay  of  Fundy, 
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which  aoBwera  to  this  descriptiOD,  and  is  of 
mat  extent,  ibe  tide  Bometimea  riaes  to  the 
height  of  aoventy  feet.  It  is  frequently  aak- 
ed,  why  there  are  not  tides  in  the  inland  seas 
and  larcer  lakes.  If  we  observe,  upon  an 
arttficifu  glob^  the  very  small  space  oc- 
cupied by  the  largest  bodies  of  water  of 
this  description,  we  shall  readily  perceive 
that  there  can  be  no  appreciable  differ- 
ence in  the  action  of  the  moon  upon  so 
small  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface; 
the  whole  of  the  lake,  or  sea,  therefore, 
becomes  lighter  when  the  moon  is  over 
it,  and  there  is  no  heavier  mass  of  water 
ninety  degrees  distant  to  force  it  above  its 
natural  level 

TiBBXAU.  (See  .^rekUectttre.  vol.  i,  p. 
337.) 

TiKCK,  Louis,  was  bom  in  1773.  His 
critical  writings  on  poetry  and  the  arts 
may  be  ranked^  with  those  of  the  Schle- 
ffels,  among  the  most  important  woiks  of 
Uiis  description,  for  which  the  literature 
of  modem  Germany  has  been  so  much 
distinguished  above  that  of  other  nations, 
and  the  consequences  of  which  have  been 
perroptible  in  all  branches  of  Aesthetics. 
His  UteraiT  course,  however,  will  not  be 
considered  by  all  as  free  from  errors.  In 
breaking  from  the  barriers  of  the  formal 
French  taste,  which  had  taken  root  in 
Germany,  he  has  not  unfreouently  run 
into  the  opposite  extreme  or  indistinct- 
ness. At  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  he 
studied  at  the  universities  in  Halle  and 
G6ttingen,  and,  with  his  friend  Wacken- 
roder,  at  Erlangen.  His  William  Lovell 
appeared  in  1796,  and  has  some  of  the 
crudeness  of  a  youthful  production.  His 
Peter  Leberecht's  Popular  Tales  (Beriin, 
1797,  3  vols.)  shows  a  more  mature  mind. 
Not  long  after,  he  displayed  his  peculiar 
talent  for  keen  satire  ui  sportive  poetij, 
of  which  his  Bluebeard,  and  Puss  m 
Boots,  are  striking  instances.  The  Efiu- 
stons  of  a  Friar  attached  to  the  Arts  (Ber- 
lin, 1797),  a  work  of  Wackenrodsr,  in 
which  Tieck  took  part,  is  of  a  singular 
character.  There  is  a  kind  of  mystery  in 
it,  which  appears  also  in  the  Phantasies 
on  Art  (Hamburg,  1799),  also  by  Wack- 
enroder,  with  additions  by  him.  In  1798, 
he  publish^  his  Francis  Sterabald's 
Wanderings,  in  which,  as  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding, a  warm  love  of  the  fine  arts  is 
manirested,  very  much  opposed  to  the 
heartless  criticism  then  in  vogue.  From 
1799  to  1801,  appeitred  his  translation  of 
Don  Quixote  (in  4  vols. )--a  work,  in  some 
respects,  of  peculiar  merit.  The  Germans 
have  several  other  translations  of  the 
same.    In  1799  and  1800,  appeared  his 


Romantic  Poems.  The  second  number 
of  his  Poetical  Journal,  published  in  Jena, 
begins  with  letters  on  Shakspeare,  which 
too  soon  ceased.  He  had  early  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  great  British 
poet,  as  appears  from  his  publication  of 
the  Tempest,  with  an  Essay  on  Shak- 
speare's  Treatment  of  the  Supernatural 
(Beriin,  1796).  In  1801  and  1802,  he 
lived  in  Dresden  with  his  friend  Frederic 
Schlegel,  and  published,  with  him  and 
several  other  poets,  the  Muserudmanach 
aufdoM  Jakr  1802.  In  1803,  he  publish- 
ed Aftnne/ieiier  (Love  Songs)  of  tne  Sua- 
bian  Period  in  a  modem  German  Dress 
(Beriin,  with  a  preface).  In  1804,  ap- 
peared the  Emperor  Octavianus,  an  imi- 
tation of  an  old  tale.  In  1805,  he  publish- 
ed, in  connexion  with  Schlegel,  the  works 
of  their  friend  Novalis  (q.  v.^  in  2  vols.,  at 
Berlin.  After  this,  he  went  to  Italy,  and 
occupied  himself  much  in  Rome  with 
ancient  German  manuscripts  in  the  libra- 
ry of  the  Vatican.  Towards  the  end  of 
1806,  he  returned  to  Germany,  and,  while 
at  Munich,  suffered  the  first  attack  of  a 
painful  rheumatism,  which,  for  a  long 
period,  prevented  him  from  giving  the 
public  any  thing  new.  In  1814  and  1816, 
appeared  his  Old  English  Theatre  (in  2 
vols.).  He  has  also  published  two  vol- 
umes of  an  Old  German  Theatre.  In 
London,  where  he  was  received,  m  1818, 
vrith  much  attention,  he  materially  in- 
creased his  collections  of  materials  for  his 
larger  work  on  Shakspeare,  to  which  his 
Shakspeare's  Vorschxdt  (Leipsic,  1837) 
may  be  considered  as  an  introduction. 
Since  1819,  he  has  lived  with  his  family 
in  Dresden,  where  he  published,  in  1821, 
a  collectioD  of  his  poems  (in  3  vols.),  and 
Heiury  von  Kleist's  posthumous  works. 
His  tales  have  been  published  in  various 
souvenirs,  &c.  Some  of  them  chastise 
the  errors  and  vices  of  the  time  in  a  tone 
of  decorous  humor.  In  1824,  appeared 
the  beginning  of  his  Marchen  und  Zau- 
bergeschidden  (Breslau),  in  his  Pietiro  of 
Apone.  In  Berlin  appeared,  in  1826,the first 
half  of  his  Insurrection  in  the  Cevennes. 
Tieck  has  written  much  in  periodicals, 
and  several  of  his  articles  have  been  col- 
lected in  his  Dramatumsche  Blatter 
(Breslau,  1826, 2  vols.).  The  completion 
of  SchlegePs  Translation  of  Shakspeare  is 
expected  from  him.  He  will  probablv 
present  the  public,  at  no  distant  period, 
with  a  complete  collection  of  his  works. 

Tieck,  Christian  Frederic,  professor  of 
sculpture,  and  member  of  the  acadenry 
of  fine  arts  in  Berlin,  brother  of  Louis 
Tieck  (q.  v.),  was  bom  in  1776^  at  Berlin. 
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At  the  expense  of  the  government,  he 
visited  Dresden,  Vienna,  and,  in  1798, 
Paris.  In  180],  he  returned  to  Berlin, 
and  soon  -went  to  Weimar,  where  he 
found  much  employment  as  a  sculptor. 
He  was  appointed  professor  there,  and 


went,  in  1805,  to  ItaJy,  in  company  with 
his  brother  Louis.  In  Rome,  he  pro- 
duced seveial  works,  and  "went,  in  1809, 
to  Munich.  In  1812,  he  returned  to  ludy, 
where  he  lived  for  some  time  in  Carrara 
with  Rauch.  (q.  v.)  They  united  their 
efforts  in  several  woiiLS.  In  Carrara,  he 
made  for  the  then  crown-prince  of  Bava- 
ria the  busts  of  Lessing,  Erasmus,  Huffo 
Grotius,  Herder,  BQrcer,  Wallenstein, 
Bernard  of  Weimar,  William  and  Mau- 
rice of  Onmge,  marshal  Saxe,  and  many 
others,  for  the  Valhalla  at  Munich ;  also 
a  statue  of  Necker,  and  several  others,  for 
madame  de  Stael.  He  returned  to  Bcn-lin 
in  1819.  The  new  theatre  at  Berlin,  and 
many  other  places  in  that  city,  are  orna- 
mented with  his  productions.  In  1820, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  senate  of  the 
academy  of  fine  arts  in  the  Prussian  capi- 
tal, and  is  one  of  the  most  active  members 
of  the  society  for  furnishing  models  for 
the  different  mechanic  arts,  which  has 
already  had  so  sreat  an  effect  in  improv- 
ing taste  in  workmanship  in  the  north  of 
Germany. 

TiEDGE,  Christopher  Augustus,  a  dis- 
tinguished German  lyric  poet,  was  bom 
in  1753,  at  Gardelegen,  in  the  Altmark, 
Prussia.  His  most  important  poem  is 
Urama,  which  first  appeared  in  1801,  but 
was  improved  in  subsequent  editions.  It 
is  of  a  lyrical-didactic  character.  In  1822, 
appeared  his  complete  works,  in  seven 
small  volumes. 

TiERiVET,  Geoi^  son  of  a  merchant  of 
London,  bom  in  1761,  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  designed  for  the  bar,  to 
which  he  was  called.  His  father  had 
some  connexion  with  the  East  India  com- 
pany; and  the  first  publication  of  Mr. 
Tiemey  (1787)  was  the  Real  Situation  of 
the  East  India  Company.  Mr.  Tiemey 
now  engaged  in  political  life,  and  was 
sent  down  by  a  noble  duke  as  candidate 
for  Colchester,  when  he  stood  a  severe 
contest  at  a  great  expense,  which  his 
patron  refused  to  pay.  The  loss  therefore 
fell  heavilv  on  Tierney.  In  1796,  he  was 
nominated  by  the  popular  party  to  oppose 
Mr.  Tbeliuson,  for  the  borough  of  South- 
wark;  and,  although  defeated  on  the  poll, 
yet,  on  a  petition  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons, he  removed  his  opponent  by  the 
treating  act ;  and,  on  the  next  retum,  as 
his  competitor  was  legally  disqualified, 


Mr.  Tiemev  was  declared  duly  elected. 
As  soon  as  be  was  in  th^  house,  he  entered 
warmly  into  the  measures  of  the  whigs. 
He  soon  proved  himself  an  able  speaker, 
and  long  ranked  as  one  of  the  first  in  the 
house.  During  a  debate  in  the  year  1796, 
some  words  spoken  in  the  house  were  the 
occasion  of  a  duel  between  him  and  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  which,  however,  neither  party  vms 
wounded.  When  Mr.  Addington  became 
minister,  in  1802,  he  made  Mr.  Tiera^ 
treasurer  of  tlie  navy.  In  1806,  under  the 
Granville  administration,  Mr.  Tiemey  was 
made  president  of  the  board  of  control, 
but  went  out  of  office  eariy  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  on  the  resignation  of  the  minis- 
try. He  then  lost  his  seat  fin-  Southwark, 
but  afterwards  sat  for  different  places ;  in 
1806  for  Athlone,  in  1809  for  Bandon 
Bridge,  in  1813  for  Appleby,  and  in 
1818, 1820  and  1826,  he  represented  the 
proprietor  of  Knaresborough.  In  1827, 
Mr.  Canning  invited  him  to  the  master- 
ship of  the  mint,  from  which  he  retired, 
with  lord  Goderich,  in  1828.  His  death 
took  place  Jan.  25, 1830. 

Tiers  £tat  {third  etiate).  There  was 
a  time  in  France  when  the  nobility  and 
clei^  possessed  the  property  of  almost 
the  whole  country.  The  cities  were  in- 
significant, and  the  former  two,  therefore, 
alone  appeared  at  the  diets.  By  degrees 
the  cjties  rose  in  wealth  and  importance, 
became  firee  from  the  yoke  of  the  foudal 
lords,  and  of  course  were  to  be  summon- 
ed also,  when  taxes  were  to  be  jpranted. 
Even  the  peasantry,  having  acquired  the 
ownership  of  the  ground  which  ^ey  cul- 
tivated, rose  in  importance ;  and  Louis  IX 
summoned  the  cities  and  bailiwicks  to 
send  deputies  to  the  diets  in  1252.  But 
this  was  done^panicularly  by  Philip  IV 
(the  Fair^  in  1308,  when  he  was  desunous 
to  make  nimself  popular  on  account  of  his 

auarrel  with  pope  Bonifoce  VIII ;  hence 
le  name  Hera  Aat.  This  order,  however, 
was  subjected  to  great  humiliations: 
while  the  clergy  were  seated  to  the  right 
of  the  king,  and  the  nobility  to  the  left, 
the  deputies  of  the  cities  and  ^  bailiwicks 
were  obliged  to  stand  outside  of  the  bar, 
and  to  receive  and  answer  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  king  on  their  knees.  But  the 
steady  march  of  civilization  made  the 
third  estate  the  nation,  and  the  covem- 
ment,  embarrassed  or  unsupported  by  the 
clergy  and  nobUity,  turned  its  eves  to  this 
important  class  in  1788 ;  and  8i6yes,  in  his 
treatise  Qu'est  cequeU  TUra^iatf  (1789), 
gave  utterance  to  the  feeling  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  tiert  Uai,  at  present,  is  the  na 
tion  itself;  so  that  the  term  became  no 
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cmmitutioiia],  eren  during  the  restora- 
tion. 

TiFUS.    l&eeT^.) 

TieBn«  This  animai  and  the  lion  are 
the  laigest  and  most  powerful  of  the  cat 
kind.  The  tieer  is  found  onlj  in  the 
East  Indies,  in  Hindoostan,  Stam,  Cochin- 
China,  Makcca,  and  the  isles  of  Sunda. 
Its  strength  and  sanguinary  disposition 
are  such  that  it  is  the  terror  of  the  inhab- 
itants in  those  countries;  -and  no  animal, 
except  the  elephant,  is  capable  of  resisting 
it.  it  even  comes  into  the  midst  of  vil- 
lages, in  the  night  time,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  off  cattle.  The  color  is  yel- 
low, with  transveree  black  stripes;  and 
the  tail  has  alternate  black  and  yellow 
rings.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  is  round.  It 
resembles  the  other  aninialH  of  the  cat 
tribe  in  every  respect,  can  be  tamed  as 
easily  as  the  lion,  and  becomes  familiar 
with  its  keeper.  Its  voice  is  very  power- 
ful, and  resembles  that  of  the  lion. 

T»o«ji  Flower  (tigridia  pavarda);  a 
Mexican  plant,  frequently  culuvated  in 
gardens,  on  account  of  the  magnificence 
of  its  flowers.  It  belongs  to  the  same 
natural  family  as  the  iris.  The  root  is  a 
scaly  bulb :  the  leaves  are  radical,  sword- 
shaped,  and  tapering  towards  the  point  of 
insertion:  the  stem  is  about  a  foot  in 
height,  slightly  zigzag,  dividing  into  two 
or  three  branches,  and  bearing  a  few  al- 
ternate, dLstant  leaves:  the  m>wers  are 
solitary,  terminal,  very  large,  of  a  SEngular 
foroiy  and  veiy  evanescent  The  tbree 
exterior  divisions  of  the  corolla  are  much 
the  largest,  of  a  fine  orange-red  towards 
the  extremity ;  whitish  or  yellowish,  and 
beautifully  spotted,  at  the  base.  It  is  tol- 
erably hardy,  and  is  increased  by  seed  or 
ofi&^B.  . 

TieaANXs;  a  celebrated  king  of[  Ar- 
menia Major,  who  reigned  in  the  last 
century  before  Christ  He  was  deliv- 
ered, by  his  father,  Artaxias,  as  a  hostage 
to  the  rarthians,  who,  upon  the  death  of 
his  fiither,  restored  him  to  the  throne,  up- 
on condition  that  he  should  cede  to  them 
a  portion  of  his  dominions.  With  Mith- 
rioates,  whose  daughter  Cleopatra  he 
married,  he  entered  into  an  alliance 
against  the  Romans;  and,  having  con- 
quered Cappadocia,  his  success  induced 
the  Syrians,  wearied  out  by  the  continual 
family  discords  of  their  rulers  of  the 
house  of  die  Seleucidae,  to  invite  him  to 
take  possession  of  their  country.  He  did 
so,  and  subdued  a  great  part  of  Cilicia 
and  Syria,  but  would  not  enter  into  a 
second  alliance  with  Mithridates  against 
the  Romans.    He  preferred  attacking  die 


Parthsans ;  recovered  that  part  of  bis  do- 
minions which  had  surrendered  to  them, 
and  conquered  Mesopotamia  and  Mygdo- 
nia ;  then  took  fixun  the  Seleuddie  the  por- 
tion of  Syria  yet  jposBessed  by  them,  and 
a  great  part  of  Phoenicia,  and  assumed 
the  arrogant  dtle  of  kiw  of  kmgt.  But 
the  Roman  consul  LucuUus  soon  required 
him  to  deliver  up  Mithridates,  who  had 
fled  to  him  for  protection.  Upon  his  re- 
fusal, a  war  ensued,  in  which  Hgranes 
was  defeated.  He  now  committed  to 
Mithridates  the  conduct  of  the  war;  but 
they  were  both  conquered  in  a  pitched 
batde.  In  the  folknring  year,  however, 
the  two  kings,  takinc  advantage  of  the 
dissensions  which  had  broken  out  among 
the  Romans,  subdued  Armenia  and  Cap- 
padocia. But  the  son  of  Tigranes  re- 
belled against  his  father,  who  was  thus 
compell^  to  divide  his  army.  He,  how- 
ever, defeated  his  son,  and  obliged  him  to 
fly  into  Parthia.  The  Parthians  now  took 
part  with  the  son,  and  made  an  incurnon 
mto  Armenia,  at  the  same  time  that  Mith- 
ridates was  defeated  bv  the  Romans,  who 
were  eventually  joined  by  the  son  of  Ti- 
granes. Timnes,  relying  upon  the  mag- 
nanimity of  Pompey,resolve#to  surrender 
to  him ;  whereupon  Pompey  |^ve  him  a 
portion  of  Armenia,  and  likewise  of  Mes- 
opotamia. But  the  son  of  Tigranes  hav- 
ing again  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against 
his  father,  as  well  as  against  the  Koaiaiis, 
Pompey  sent  him  in  chains  to  Rome ;  but 
his  fiither,  in  consequence  of  the  friendly 
disposition  which  he  manifested  towards 
the  Romans,  was  idk>wed  to  retain  the 
title  of  their  friend  and  ally,  and  died  as 
such  in  the  eighty-fifUi  year  of  his  age. 

TioRis ;  a  nver  of  Asia,  which  rises  in 
the  mountains  of  Armenia,  about  fifteen 
miles  east  of  the  source  of  the  Euphrates, 
and,  flowing  along  towards  the  eastern 
frontiers  of  Turkey,  on  the  west  side  of 
Curdistan,  in  a  south-south-east  direction, 
joins  the  Euphrates  at  Coma,  sixty  miles 
north-west  of  BasscM^  The  country  in- 
cluded between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
was  anciently  called  Mesopotamia ;  m  rood- 
em  times,  Dtarhekir,  and  M-  Geeutt  This 
river  was  particularly  femed  in  antiquity ; 
and  on  its  banks  were  the  cities  of  Nine- 
veh, Ctesiphon  and  Seleucia.  In  modem 
times,  it  can  boast  the  famous  ci^  of  Bag- 
dad, and  the  secondary  ones  of  Diarbekur 
and  Mosul  Its  course  is  gen^uUy  nqud. 
Between  Coma  and  Bagdad,  it  is  about 
two  hundred  yards  wide,  and  navigable 
for  boats  of  twenty  or  thirty  tmis.  cvnatl 
boats  descend  from  Diarbekir. 

TiLOHMAN,   William,   LL.  D.,  chief 
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rastice  of  the  state  of  PennaylTviiia,  was 
bom  August  12,  1756,  Id  Talbot  county, 
Maryland,  to  which  proyince  his  paternal 
firandfather  had  emitted  from  England, 
in  1668.  In  1762,  his  family  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  and,  in  the  succeeding  year, 
he  was  placed  at  the  academy,  where  he 
remained  until  1769,  when  he  entered  the 
college.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  at- 
tainments in  clasracal  literature,  and,  aAer 
receiving  his  bachelor's  degree,  continued 
for  some  time  to  study  it  under  doctor 
A  llison.  In  Februaiy,  1772,  he  began  the 
study  of  the  law  in  Philadelphia,  and 
pursued  it  until  1776,  when  his  father  re- 
rooTed  again  to  his  estate  in  Maryland. 
From  that  time  until  tlie  summer  of  1779, 
he  lived  in  great  retirement,  prosecuting 
his  fiivorite  smdies— jurisprudence,  histoiy 
and  the  beHes-lettres.  At  the  close  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  in  1783,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  soon  acquired  emi- 
nence. In  the  midst  of  a  successful  and 
lucrative  practice,  he  tvas  three  tiroes  suc- 
cessively elected  to  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  legislature  of  Maryland,  in  the 
years  1788—89—90.  In  1789,  he  was 
&l80  one  of  the  electors  appointed  to 
choose  the  fine  premdent  under  the  fed- 
end  constitution.  In  1791,  he  was  elect- 
ed a  member  of  the  state  senate,  in  which 
station  he  remained  until  1793,  when  he 
removed  to  Philadelphia.  March  3, 1801, 
he  was  appointed  chief  judce  of  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  the  U.  States,  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania circuit.  In  a  year,  however,  the 
law  which  erected  this  court  was  re- 
pealed, and  Mr.  Tilghman  resumed^ his 
duties  as  an  advocate.  In  July,  1805,  he 
was  appointed  president  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  in  the  first  district,  and, 
in  the  beffinning  of  1806,  was  made  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state — 
an  office  which  he  retained  until  his  de- 
cease, April  30,  1827.  .Mr.  Tilghman's 
powers,  as  an  advocate,  were  highly  re- 
spectable ;  but,  in  the  capacity  of  judge,  be 
was  eminent,  owing  to  nis  smgular  clear- 
ness and  firmness  of  mind,  his  veneration 
for  the  law,  his  untiring  industry,  and  per- 
spicuous diction,  combined  widi  his  gen- 
eral attainments  and  fine  moral  qualities. 
Pennsylvania  owes  him  asreat  debt  of 
patitude,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
incorporation  of  tlie  principles  of  scien- 
tific equity  with  the  law  or  the  state,  or 
rather  for  the  repeated  recognition  firom 
the  bench,  that,  with  few  exceptions,  they 
constitute  an  inseparable  portion  of  tlie 
law. 

TiixEMORT,  Louis  Sebastian  le  Nain 
de,  an  enodnent  historian,  bom  at  Paris,  in 
22« 


1637,  was  the  son  of  a  master  of  requests, 
and  received  his  education  at  the  P<Mt 
Royal.  He  assumed  the  name  of  TiUe- 
mont  on  entering  the  priesthood,  devoted 
himself  to  study,  and,  by  his  extraordinary 
industry  and  accuracy  of  research,  gained 
a  high  reputation  as  a  historical  writer. 
His  death  took  place  in  1696.  He  was 
the  author  of  MSmaires  pawr  tervir  d 
rHuhirt  EccUnagUque  des  six  prtmiera 
SUeUs  (16  vols.,  4to.,  1693—1712),  and 
HisUnrt  des  Empereura  et  des  autres 
Princes  md  ont  regni  durant  Us  six  pre- 
miers Sudes  de  PEgiise  (6  vob.,  4to., 
1690-1738). 

Tiller.    (See  Hb^) 

TiLLOCH,  Alexander,  LL.  D.,  the  son 
of  a  tobacconist  of  Glasgow,  bom  in 
1759,  was  intended  by  bis  fother  to  follow 
his  own  business,  and  taken  into  bis  ware- 
house; but  a  strong  bias  towards  me- 
chanical and  scientific  pursuits  soon  di- 
verted his  attention  from  commercial 
puisuits.  In  1736,  a  jeweller  of  Edin- 
burgh, named  Ged,  had  devised  the  art 
of  printing  from  plates,  and  produced  an 
edition  of  Sallust  so  printed ;  but  the  art 
was  undervalued,  and  perished  with  him. 
Doctor  Tilloch  revived  it,  and  carried  it 
to  the  state  of  practical  utility  which  it 
now  exhibits,  having  himself  again  made 
the  discovery  without  any  previous  ac- 
quaintance with  Ged's  attempts.  In  this 
new  process,  Mr.  Foulis  or  Gla^w,^a 
printer,  joined  him ;  and  a  patent  in  their 
names  was  taken  out,  both  in  England 
and  Scotland.  Circumstances,  however, 
induced  them  to  lay  aside  the  business  for 
a  time ;  and  it  never  was  renewed  bv  them 
as  a  speculation.  In  1787,  doctor  Tilloch 
removed  to  London,  and  purchased  the 
Star,  an  evening  paper,  which  he  contin- 
ued to  edit  till  within  four  years  of  his 
death.  In  June,  1797,  he  projected  and 
established  the  Philosophical  Magazine, 
sixty-five  volumes  of  which  are  now  be- 
fore the  public ;  and  only  fifteen  days  be- 
fore his  death,  he  had  obtained  a  patent 
for  an  improvement  on  the  steam-engine. 
The  last  work  which  he  was  engaged  to 
superintend,  was  the  Mechanics'  Oracle, 
published  in  numbers  at  the  Caxton  press. 
In  his  religious  opinions,  doctor  Tilloch 
was  a  dissenter  from  the  established 
church,  and  preached  occasionally.  He 
died  in  1825. 

TiLLOTsoN,  Jolin,  an  English  prelate, 
son  of  a  clothier,  near  Halifax,  was  bom 
in  1630.  His  father,  a  strict  Calvinist, 
brought  up  his  son  in  the  same  principles, 
and  sent  him  a  pensioner  to  Clare  nail, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  elected  a 
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feHow  in  1651.  It  is  not  known  when  he 
entered  into  orders ;  but  his  first  sermon 
which  appeared  in  print  is  dated  1661,  at 
which  time  he  was  still  among  the  Pres- 
byterians. When  the  act  of  untfonnity 
passed,  in  the  following  year,  he  submit- 
ted to  it,  and,  becoming  celebrated  for  his 
pulpit  orato^,  was  chosen  preacher  to  the 
societv  of  Lincoln's  inn.  In  1666,  he 
took  the  desree  of  D.  D.,  and  was  made 
king's  chaplain,  and  presented  to  a  preb- 
end of  Canterbury.  When  Charles  II, 
in  1672,  issued  a  declaration  for  liberty  of 
conscience,  for  the  purpose  of  favoring 
the  Roman  Catholics,  he  preached  stronff- 
ly  against  if,  but  was,  nevertheless,  ad- 
vanced to  the  deanery  of  Canterbury,  and 
soon  afler  presented  to  a  prebend  in  St. 
Paul's.  Popery  was  so  much  the  object 
of  his  aversion,  that,  in  a  sermon  pi'eached 
before  the  king,  in  1680,  he  expressed  sen- 
timents of  intolerance  which  he  himself 
acknowledged  to  his  friends  could  not  be 
defended.  He  warmly  promoted  the  ex- 
clusion bill  against  the  duke  of  York,  and 
refused  to  sign  the  address  of  the  London 
clergy  to  the  king,  on  his  declaration  that 
he  would  not  consent  to  it  At  the  exe- 
cution of  lord  William  Russel,  he  attend- 
ed with  doctor  Burnet ;  and,  though  after- 
wards decided  friends  to  the  revolution, 
both  these  divines  ursed  that  nobleman  to 
acknowledge  the  unuiwfulness  of  resist- 
ance. On  the  accomplishment  of  the 
revolution,  he  was  taken  into  favor  by 
king  William ;  and,  in  1689,  he  was  ap- 
pointed clerk  of  the  closet  to  that  sove- 
reign, and  subsequently  permitted  to  ex- 
change the  deanery  of  Canterbury  for 
that  of  St.  Paul's.  On  the  refusal  of 
archlnshop  Sancroft  to  take  the  oaths  to 
the  new  government,  he  was  appointed  to 
exercise  the  archiepiscopal  jurisdiction 
during  tlie  suspension  of  that  prelate; 
and,  in  1691,  afler  exhibiting  the  greatest 
reluctance,  he  was  induced  to  accept  the 
archbishopric  itself.  He  had  previously 
formed  a  scheme  for  the  comprehension 
of  the  Presbyterians  witliin  the  pale  of 
the  church,  which  had  been  reject^  by 
the  convocation.  He  had  also  failed  in 
another  design  for  forming  tf  new  book 
of  homilies;  and  a  sermon  which  he 
preached  before  the  queen,  against  the 
absolute  eteminr  of  hell  torments,  still 
further  involvea  him  with  the  advocates 
of  orthodoxy.  MThen,  therefore,  he  ac- 
cepted the  primacy,  a  large  party  assailed 
him  with  great  animosity;  and  he  was 
reproached  with  the  inconsistency  of  his 
own  conduct  with  the  doctrine  he  had 
advanced  to  lord  William  Russel.    He 


bore  these  attacks  in  silence,  and  even 
prevented  some  prosecutions  for  libel 
against  him,  directed  by  the  crown.  He 
was  also  charged  with  Socinianism ;  io 
answer  to  which  he  republished  four  of 
his  sermons  <m  the  Incarnation  and  Di- 
vinity of  our  Savior.  There  appears  to 
have  been  no  other  ffround  for  that  impu- 
tation, than  that  he  defended  Christianity 
on  rational  grounds,  and  corresponded 
with  such  men  as  Limbprch,  Locke  and 
Le  Clerc ;  to  which  reason  doctor  Jortin 
adds,  that  he  had  broken  an  ancient  and 
fundamental  rule  of  controversial  theok>- 
gy — ^"Allo  w  not  an  adversary  either  to  have 
common  sense  or  common  honesty."  He 
now  exerted  himself  to  advance  the  re- 
spectability of  the  church,  and,  among 
other  things,  wished  to  correct  the  evi» 
arising  finom  non-residence.  He  wasi 
however,  counteracted  in  all  his  endeav- 
ors, by  the  most  .perveise  opposition, 
which  rendered  his  high  station  a  scene 
of  much  more  disgust  than  gratification« 
and,  soon  dler,  died  of  a  paralytic  stroke, 
in  1694.  He  left  his  widow  nothing  but 
the  copyrigLt  of  his  sermons.  Doctor 
Tillotson  was  open,  sincere,  benevolent 
and  forgiving;  and  although,  in  eame 
points,  too  compliant,  and  ufd>le  to  the 
charge  of  inconsistency,  his  intentions 
seem  to  have  been  pure  and  di^nterested. 
His  sermons  maintain  a  place  among  tlie 
most  popular  of  that  class  of  composi^ 
tions  m  the  English  language,  disf^aying 
great  copiousness  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion, and  abounding  in  passages  which 
stronffly  impr&ss  the  mind.  His  sermons 
are  cbubtleas  much  less  read  than  for- 
merly, but  can  scarcelv  fail  of  remaining 
a  permanent  part  of  the  branch  of  Eng- 
lish hterature  to  which  they  belcMig. 

TiLLT,  John  Tzericias,  count  o£,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  generals  of  tlie  seven- 
teenth century,  was  bom  in  1559,  in  Wal- 
loon Brabant,  at  the  castle  of  Tilly.  He 
was,  in  his  youth,  a  Jesuit.  After  being 
educated  strictly  and  fanatically,  he  en- 
tered the  Spanish,  the  Austrian,  and  at  last 
the  Bavarian  service.  Under  Alva  and 
other  commanders,  he  formed  his  militaiy 
talents,  and  became  accustomed  to  siletit 
obedience,  to  astern  pursuit  of  Iiis  o1)jects 
without  regarding  the  calls  of  mercy,  and 
to  the  destruction  of  heretic&  He  rose, 
by  degrees,  to  the  command  of  the  army 
of  the  league,  in  the  thirty  years'  war. 
(q.  V.)  He  distinguished  himself  much 
as  a  general ;  and  when,  in  1630,  Wallen- 
stein  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  command, 
Tilly  was  appointed  generalissimo  of  tiie 
imperial  troops.    His  most  celebrated  ex- 
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eoit  18  tbe  bkM)d  r  sack  of  Magdeburg, 
ay  10  1631 ;  and  hiitory  baa  few  paijea 
80  black  as  tboae  on  wbich  the  atrocitiea 
of  laolanrs  Croats  and  Pappenheiin's 
WaUooDS  are  recorded.  Some  officers, 
at  length,  implored  TiUy  to  put  a  stop  to 
die  horrible  outragea.  He  coldly  rejdied, 
^'Conie  back  within  an  hour,  and  1  will 
then  see  what  id  to  be  done.  The  soldier 
ought  to  have  some  reward  for  his  labors 
and  dangers."  On  the  14tb,  he  entered 
tbe  burned  and  plundered  city  in  triumph. 
**  Since  the  destruction  of  Troy  and  Jeru- 
salem, no  such  victory  has  taken  place," 
be  wrote  to  his  master.  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  met  him  at  Breitenfeld,  September 
7,  and  Tilly,  who  had  been  thirty-six 
times  victorious,  was  now  entirely  beaten, 
and  was  himself  wounded.    In  a  subse- 

Lech,  a  cannon  ball  shattered  his  thigh, 
and  be  died  in  a  few  days,  April  30,  iSs. 
His  face  was  repubdve ;  bis  manners  al- 
ways monastic,  even  emidst  the  dissolute- 
ness of  a  camp  of  that  time.  He  never 
accepted  money,  and  left  but  a  small  for- 
tune. He  reflised  the  grant  of  the  prin- 
cipality of  Kalemberg.  As  a  soldier,  he 
was  prompt,  cunning  and  crueL 

T11.8IT ;  a  to  wn  of  East  Prussia,  inOum- 
binnen,  a  capital  of  a  circle ;  fifty  miles 
north-east  of  K6nigsherg,  fifty  south- 
south-east  of  Memel ;  ion.  2P  56^  E. ;  lat. 
55P5/N.',  population,  8248.  It  is  situated 
on  two  rivers,  the  Niemen  (here  <^alled  the 
Memd)  and  the  small  river  Tilse,  which 
separates  tbe  town  from  the  castle.  It  is 
aconunercial  town,  well  built,  and  con- 
tains an  hospital,  two  Lutheran  churches, 
and  a  provincial  school.  The  chief  arti- 
cles of^  export  are  com,  wax,  salt,  salted 
provisions,  hats  and  leather.  The  circle 
of  Tilsit  is  a  level  and  fertile  tract,  lying 
on  the  Curische-HafT. 

Peace  of  TiiaU.  Tbe  battle  of  Fried- 
land  (q.  V.)  on  June  14, 1807,  terminated 
in  the  total  rout  of  the  Russian  forces,  and 
the  annihilation  of  Prussia's  last*  hope. 
June  18,  when  the  French  were  already 
on  the  Niemen,  the  emperor  Alexander 
sent  proposals  for  an  armistice  to  the 
grand  duke  of  Benr,  which  Napoleon 
readUv  accepted.  The  battles  of  Eylau 
and  Friedland,  continual  skirmishes,  and 
the  siege  of  Dantzic,  had  much  weaken- 
ed the  French  army ;  and  Napoleon  was 
obliged  to  keep  an  attentive  eye  upon 
Austria,  which,  in  case  of  his  detieat, 
would  not  have  fiuled  to  attack  him.  At 
tbe  same  time,  the  Russian  cabinet  com- 
plained of  inactivity  o»  the  part  of  the 
English,  so  that  the  French  and  Russian 


monarchs  were  the  more  readily  disposed 
to  come  to  terms.  They  met,  June  25, 
on  a  raft  built  ft>r  the  purpose  on  the  Nie- 
men, in  presence  of  the  two  armies.  Til- 
sft  was  declared,  by  Napoleon,  neutral, 
and  the  emperors  and  the  king  of  Prussia 
had  their  Lead-quarters  there,  from  the 
28th,  in  order  to  expedite  tbe  neg|otiations 
for  peace.  The  queen  of  Prussia,  at  the 
invitation  of  Napoleon,  also  repaared  to 
Tilsit.  July  7,  peace  was  concluded  be- 
tween Napoleon  and  Alexander,  by  Tal- 
leyrand. Kurakin,  and  Labanofi^Rostoff- 
ski,  Kalckreuth  and  Golz.  The  questioR 
was  onlv  respecting  the  territoir  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  who  was  obliged  to  cede 
one  half  of  his  country  in  order  to  retain 
the  other,  under  the  hardest  conditions, 
wbich  it  was  almost  impoanble  to  fulfil. 
By  the  terms  of  the  peace,  it  was  settled, 
1.  that  the  provinces  torn  fh>m  Poland  by 
Prussia,  in  1793  and  1795,  should  form  a  ' 
new  duchy  of  Warsaw ;  2.  that  Dantzic, 
with  a  territory  two  leagues  in  circuit, 
should  be  made  a  fi^e  city,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Prussia  and  Saxony ;  3.  that 
the  king  of  Saxony,  made  duke  of  War- 
saw, should  have  a  military  road  to  his 
new  state,  through  Silesia ;  4.  that  the 
dukes  of  Mecklenburg,  Oldenburg  and 
Coburg  should  be  reinstated,  by  the  em- 
peror of  the  French,  and,  on  the  other 
iiand,  his  brother  Jerome  should  be  ac- 
knowledged, by  Alexander,  as  king  of 
Westphuia,  Joseph  as  king  of  Naples, 
Louis  as  king  of  Holland ;  and,  5.  that  the 
kingdom  of  Westphalia  should  be  fi)rmed 
of  the  provinces  ceded  by  Prussia,  situ- 
ated on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  together 
with  Brunswick,  Hesaia,  &c.  At  the 
same  time,  6.  Alexander  ceded  the  lord- 
ship of  Jever  to  Holland,  and  promised, 
7.  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Moldavia 
and  Walachia,  and  conclude  peace  with 
the  Porte,  under  Napoleon's  mediation. 
On  the  other  hand,  Russia  received  of  the 
Prussian  provinces,  that  of  Bialystock, 
4360  square  miles,  witii  184,000  inhabit- 
ants. Moreover,  the  Russians  evacuated 
Catlaro  in  consequence  of  the  peace  of 
Tilsit.  In  a  secret  article,  Russia  prom- 
ised to  unite  with  France  against  Eng- 
land, to  secure  the  independence  of  neu- 
tral flags,  and  to  induce  the  courts  of 
Stockholm,  Copenhagen  and  Lisbon  to 
concur  in  the  same  arrangement.  The 
terms  of  the  peace  between  Napoleon  and 
Frederic  William  III  of  Prussia,were  con- 
tained, essentially,  in  that  just  described. 
Prussia  was  to  cede  the  above-mentioned 
PoUsh  provinces,  and  all  the  provinces 
between  the  Elbe  and  Rhine,  to  Napoleon, 
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the  circle  of  Cottbiu  to  Saxony,  and  to 
close  her  ports  affainst  England.  July 
9,  the  peace  with  ftuasia  was  signed,  and 
count  Kalckreuth  agreed,  with  the  prince 
of  Neufchatel,  that  all  Prussia  shoulfl 
be  evacuated  by  Oct.  1,  if  the  heavy 
contributions  should  be  paid  up  to  that 
time,  or  security  satisfiu;tory  to  the  in- 
tendant-general  should  be  men  for  the 
payment  These  terms  could  not.  be  ful- 
filled, and  Prussia  continued  a  prey  to 
French  commissioners  until  it  compound- 
ed for  the  impositions  laid  on  it,  aner  the 
lapse  of  a  year,  by  the  payment  of 
130,000,000  francs.  Yet  it  remained  con- 
tinually exposed  to  attack  on  the  part  of 
the  French,  who  occupied  three  fortress- 
es on  the  Oder  (Glogau,  Kustrin,  and 
Stettin),  and  from  their  allied  states  (War- 
saw, Saxony  and  Westphalia),  until,  in 
1813,  its  situation  was  changed.  In  the 
treaty  with  Russia,  it  was  said,  ^The 
king  of  Prussia  receives  back  half  of  his 
states  at  the  intercession  of  the  emperor 
of  Russia."  In  182S2,  Lewis  Goldsmith 
published  the  secret  articles  of  the  peace 
of  Tilsit,  or  rather  the  secret  agreements 
made  at  the  same.  According^  to  these, 
Russia  was  to  have  European  Turkey ;  a 
prince  of  Napoleon's  family  was  to  re- 
ceive the  crown  of  Spain  and  Portugal ; 
the  temporal  power  of  the  pope  was  to 
cease;  France  to  occupy  the  Afi*ican 
States ;  Malta  and  Egypt  to  belong  asain 
to  France ;  France  to  be  supported  by 
Russia  in  the  conquest  of  Gibraltar ;  the 
Mediterranean  to  be  open  only  to  French, 
Russian,  Spanish  and  Italian  vessels ;  and 
Denmark  to  be  indemnified  by  the  Hanse 
towns  in  Northern  Germany,  if  she  would 
eixiploy  her  fleet  against  England,  &c. 

Tilt-Hahmer  ;  a  large  and  heavy  ham- 
mer, put  in  motion  by  a  water-wheel  or 
steam-engine.  Cogs  being  brought  to  bear 
on  the  tail  of  the  hammer,  its  depression 
causes  the  head  to  be  elevated,  which, 
when  liberated,  falls  with  considerable 
force  by  its  own  specific  gravity.  Tilt- 
mills  work  on  the  same  principle. 

Tilting  of  Steel  is  the  process  by 
which  blistered  steel  is  rendered  ductile. 
This  is  done  by  placing  it  under  the  tilt- 
hammer. 

Tim JEUS,  of  Locri,  in  Magna  Grecia ; 
a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  and  a  teacher 
of  Plato,  who  has  called  one  of  his  dia- 
logues by  his  name.  Tiinseus  employed 
himself 'chiefly  in  the  study  of  nature. 
The  genuineness  of  the  work  which  goes 
under  his  name  ^On  Nature  and  the  Soul 
of  the  World)  is  doubted  by  Meiners, 
though  defended  by  Tiedenuum.    It  is 


mseited  in  Stanley's  History  of  Phikwo- 
phy.  Meiners  considers  it  merely  as  an 
abridgment  of  Plato's  7\nuEtu. 

TiMAR  and  Siamxt  are  military  fieis  in 
Turkey.    (See  Zaim.) 

Timber.  A  vast  expense  is  every  year 
occasioned  by  the  premature  decay  of 
wood,  employed  in  ships  and  other  struc- 
tures, which  are  exposed  to  vicisntudes 
of  weather,  and  especially  if  they  are  sub- 
iected  to  the  influence  of  warmth  com- 
bined with  moisture.  Trees  of  different 
species  vary  gready  in  the  durability  of 
their  wood ;  yet  none  of  the  species  com- 
monly employed  are  capable  of  with- 
standing, tor  many  yean,  the  effect  of 
un&vorable  exposures  and  situations. 
The  decay  of  timber  is  sometimes  super- 
ficial and  sometimes  internal.  In  the 
i  farmer  case,  the  outside  of  the  wood  first 
perishes,  and  crumbles  away,  and  succes- 
sive strata  are  decompos^  foetbre  the 
internal  parts  become  unsound.  In  the 
other  species,  which  is  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  dry  rot,  the  disease  be- 
gins in  the  interior  substance  of  the  wood, 
particularly  of  that  which  has  not  been 
well  seasoned,  and  spreads  outwardly, 
causing  the  whole  mass  to  swell,  crack, 
and  exhale  a  musty  odor.  Different  fun- 
gous vegetables  sprout  out  of  its  substance; 
the  wood  loses  its  strength,  and  crum- 
bles, iinally,  into  a  mass  of  dust  This 
disease  prevails  most  in  a  warm,  moist, 
and  confined  atmosphere,  such  as  fre- 
(luently  exists  in  the  mterior  of  ships,  and 
in  the  cellars  and  foundations  of  houses. 
Its  destructive  effects  in  ships  of  war 
have  given  rise,  of  late,  to  numerous  pub- 
lications. Some  writers  consider  that  the 
dry  rot  is  not  essentially  different  from  the 
more  common  kinds  of  decay ;  but  there 
seems  to  be  sufficient  reason  for  the  dis- 
tinction which  has  usually  been  drawn. 
The  prevention  of  the  evil  has  been  at- 
tempted in  various  ways,  and  with  some 
degree  of  success. — FaUng,  It  is  agreed 
by  most  writers  that  the  sap  of  vegetables 
is  the  great  cause  of  their  fermentation 
and  d^cay.  Hence  it  appears  desirable, 
if  there  is  any  season  in  which  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  is  less  charged  vrith  sap  than  at 
others,  that  this  time  should  be  selected 
for  felhnff  it.  The  middle  of  summer  and 
the  middle  of  winter  are,  undoubtedly,  the 
periods  when  the  wood  contains  least  sa(i. 
In  the  months  of  spring  and  autumn,  in 
which  the  roots  prepare  sap,  but  no  leaves 
exist  to  expend  it,  the  trunk  is  over- 
charged with  sap ;  and  in  manv  trees,  as 
the  maple  and  birch,  sap  will  flow  out  at 
these  seasons,  if  the  trunk  is  wounded. 
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In  flumnier,  on  the  contivy,  when  the 
laftfeB  are  out,  the  sap  w  rapidly  expend- 
ed ;  and  in  winter,  when  the  roots  are  dor- 
mant, it  is  spaiing^  produced ;  so  that  no 
sorphiB  of  this  fluid  apparently  exists. 
From  reasoning  a  prian^  it  would  seem 
that  no  treatment  would  be  so  effectual  in 
getting  rid  of  the  {(reatest  quantity  of  sap 
as  to  ffirdle  the  tree,  by  cutting  away  a 
riz^  of  alburnum,  in  tne  earlv  \y91t  of 
summer,  thus  putting  a  stop  to  the  further 
ascent  of  the  sap,  and  then  to  sufier  it  to 
stand  until  the  leaves  should  have  ex- 
pended, by  their  nowth,  or  transpiration, 
all  the  fluid  which  could  be  extracted  by 
them,  previousl  V  to  the  death  of  the  tree.* 
The  wood  would  thus,  probably,  be  fi>und 
in  the  driest  state,  to  which  any  treatment 
could  reduce  it  in  the  living  state.  Buf- 
fon  has  recommended  stripping  the  trees 
of  their  bark  in  spring,  ana  feuing  them 
in  the  subsequent  autumn.  This  method 
IS  said  to  harden  the  albumura ;  but  the 
cause  if  not  very  apparent,  nor  is  the  suc- 
cess at  all  certain. — Seaionkif.  At  what- 
ever period  timber  is  felled,  it  requires  to 
be  thoroughly  seaaoned  befora  it  is  fit  for 
the  pnrpoeea  of  earpentiy.  The  object 
of  seasoning  is  paitly  to  evaporate  as 
much  of  the  sap  aa  possible,  and  thus  to 
prevent  its  influence  in  causing  decom- 
position«  and  partfy  to  reduce  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  wood,  so  that  it  may  be  used 
without  ineoDvenienee  from  its  flirther 
shrinking.  Timber  seasons  beat  when 
pkused  in  dry  situations,  where  the  air  has 
a  free  circulation  round  it.  Gradual  dry- 
ing is  Gonmlered  a  better  preaervative  of 
wood  than  a  sudden  exposure  to  wannth, 
even  of  the  sun;  for  warmth,  abruptly  ap- 
plied, causes  crscks  and  flaws,  from  the 
sudden  and  unequal  expansion  produced 
in  different  parts.  Two  or  three  yean' 
aeasoninff  is  requisite  to  produce  tightness 
and  durability  in  the  wood  work  of  build- 
ings. It  must  be  observed  that  seasoning 
in  the  common  way  only  removes  a  por- 
tion of  the  aqueous  and  volatile  matter 
from  the  wood.  The  extractive,  and  other 
soluble  portions,  still  remain,  and  are  lia- 
Ue  to  fbrment,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
whenever  the  wood  reabsorbs  moisture. 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  force  of  capillaiy  at- 
tractkm,  that  wood,  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
phere in  our  climate,  never  gives  up  all 
Its  moismre. — PruervaHon  of  Tmber, 
When  wood  is  to  be  kept  in  a  dry  sima-- 
tion,  as  in  the  interior  of^  houses,  no  other 
ivepamion  is  necessary  than  that  of  thor- 
ough seasoning.    But  when  it  is  to  be 
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exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  weather, 
and,  still  more,  when  it  is  to  ramain  in  a 
warm  and  moist  atmosphere,  its  preserva- 
tion often  becomes  extremely  difficult. 
Numerous  experiments  have  been  made, 
and  many  volumes  written,  upon  the 
preservation  of  timber,  and  the  preven- 
tion of  the  dry  rot;  but  the  subject  is  not 
yet  brought  to  a  satisfiustory  conclusion. 
The  methods  which  have  hitherto  been 
found  most  successful,  consist  in  extract- 
ing the  s^in  excluding  moisture,  and  in 
impregnating  the  vessels  of  the  wood  with 
antiseptic  sulistances.'— For  extrscting  the 
sap,  the  process  of  water  Hosoming  m  rec 
ommended.  It  consists  in  immersing 
the  green  tunber  in  clear  water  for  about 
two  weeks,  after  wMch  it  is  taken  out, 
and  seasoned  in  the  usual  manner.  A 
great  part  of  the  sap,  together  with  the 
soluble  and  fermentable  matter,  is  said  to 
be  dissolved  or  remored  by  this  process. 
Runninii^  water  is  more  effectual  than  that 
which  IS  stagnant.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  tiikiber  should  be  sunk,  so  as  to  be 
completely  under  water,  since  nothing  is 
more  destructive  to  wood  than  partial  im- 
mersMn.  Mr.  Langton^  has  proposed  to 
extract  the  sap  by  means  of  an  av-pump, 
the  timber  bemg  enclosed  in  tight  cases, 
with  a  temperature  somewhat  elevated, 
and  the  sap  oein^  discharged  in  vapor  by 
the  operation  of  the  pump.  It  appean 
extremely  probable,  that  if  treea  were 
lellfid  in  summer,  and  the  buta  immedi- 
ately pfaiced  in  water  wi^out  removing 
the  branches^  a  great  poirt  of  their  sap 
would  be  expend^  by  the  vegetative  pro- 
cess alone,  and  replaced  by  water.  It  is 
well  known  that  branches  of  plants,  if 
inserted  in  water,  continue,  for  some  dajrs, 
to  grow,  to  transpire,  and  to  perform  their 
other  functiona.  This  they  probablv  do 
at  the  expenae  of  the  sap,  or  assimilated 
fluid,  which  was  previously  in  them,  while 
they  retrace  it  bjr  the  water  they  consume. 
This  state  of  things  continues  until  the 
juices  are  too  far  diluted  to  be  capable 
of  any  longer  sustaining  life. — ^The  char- 
ring of  tiniber,  by  scorching  or  burning 
its  outside,  is  commonly  supposed  to  in- 
crease its  durability ;  but,  on  this  subject, 
the  results  of  experiment  do  not  ame. 
Charcoal  is  one  of  the  most  durable  of 
vegetable  substances;  but  the  conversion 
of  the  surfiice  of  wood  into  charcoal  does 
not  necessarily  alter  the  character  of  the 
interior  part  As  for,  however,  as  it  may 
operate  in  excluding  worms,  and  arrest- 
ing the  spreading  of  an  infectious  decay, 

t  Repertory  of  Arts,  1826.    Frafiklin  Journal, 
ii.  and  vi. 
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like  the  dry  rot,  it  is  uaefuL  Probably, 
also,  the  pjrroligneous  acid,  which  is  gen- 
erated when  wood  is  burnt,  may  exert  a 
presenrative  influence.  The  exclusion  of 
moisture,  by  coyering  the  surface  with  a 
coating  of  paint,  varnish,  tar,  &C.,  is  a 
wdJ-known  preservatiTe  of  wood  which  is 
exposed  to  the  weather.  If  care  is  taken 
to  renew  the  coat  of  paint  as  often  as  it 
decays,  wood,  on  the  outside  of  buildings, 
is  sometimes  made  to  last  for  centuries. 
But  painting  is  no  preservative  against 
the  interdai  or  dry  rot  On  the  contrar}^ 
when  this  disease  is  begun,  the  effect  of 
paint,  by  choking  the  pores  of  the  wood, 
and  preventing  Uie  exnalation  of  vapors 
and  gasses  which  are  formed,  tends  rather 
to  expedite  than  prevent  the  progress  of 
decay.  Paint  itself  is  rendered  more  du* 
table  by  covering  it  with  a  coadng  of  fine 
sand.  Wood  uiould  never  be  painted 
which  is  not  thoroughly  seasoned.  The 
impregnation  of  wom  with  tar,  bitumen, 
and  fxber  resinous  substances,  undoubt- 
edly promotes  its  preservation.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  some  writers,*  that  <' woods 
abounding  in  resinous  matter  cannot  be 
more  durwle  than  others ;"  but  the  reverse 
of  this  is  proved,  every  year,  in  the  pine 
forests  of  this  countnr,  where  *the  hgkt- 
tooodf  as  it  is  called,  consisting  of  the 
knots  and  other  resinous  parts  of  pine 
trees,  remains  entire,  and  is  collected  for 
the  puipoee  of  a^rding  tar,  long  after  the 
remaimng  wood  of  the  tree  has  decayed. 
A  coating  of  tar  or  turpentine,  externally 
applied  to  seasoned  timber,  answers  the 
same  purpose  as  paint  in  protecting  the 
wood,  if  it  is  renewed  with  sufficient  fire- 
quency.  Wood  impregnated  with  dry- 
ing oils,  such  as  hns^  oil,  becomes 
harder,  and  more  capable  of  resisting 
moisture.  It  is  frequently  the  custom,  in 
this  country,  to  bore  a  perpendicular  hole 
in  the  top  of  a  mast,  and  fill  it  with  oil. 
This  fluid  is  gradually  absorbed  by  the 
vessels  of  the  wood,  and  penetrates  the 
mast  to  a  great  distance.  Animal  oils,  in 
general,  are  less  proper  for  this  purpose, 
being  moro  liable  to  decomposition.  The 
preservative  quality  of  common  salt  (mu- 
riate of  soda)  is  well  known.  An  exam- 
ple of  its  efroct  is  seen  in  the  hay  o£  salt 
marshee^  which  is  firequentlv  housed  be- 
fore it  is  dry,  and  which  onen  becomes 
damp  afterwards,  from  the  deliquescence 
of  its  salt,  yet  remains  unchanged  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time.  In  the  salt 
niines  of  Polimd  and  Hungary,  the  salle- 
ries  are  supported   by  wooden  pulars, 

*  Tredgokl's  Elementary  Priociples  of  Car- 
pentry, page  166. 


which  are  found  to  last  unimpaired  for 
ages,  in  consequence  of  being  impreg- 
nated virith  the  salL  while  pillars  of  bride 
and  stone,  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
crumble  away,  in  a  short  time,  by  the 
decay  of  their  mortar.  Wooden  piles, 
driven  into  the  mud  of  salt  flats  and 
marshes,  last  for  an  tmlhnited  lime,  and 
are  used  for  the  foundations  of  brick  and 
stone  edifices.  In  canals,  which  have 
been  made  in  the  salt  marshes  about  Bos- 
ton, and  other  places,  trunks  of  oak  trees 
are  firequently  found,  with  the  heart  wood 
entire  and  fiiesh,  at  a  deprth  of  ^ve  or  six 
foet  below  the  surfoce.  At  M edfi)rd,  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  stumps  of  trees  are  found 
standing  in  the  gravelly  bottom  of  the 
salt  marsh,  where  the  tide  rises  in  the 
canals  four  or  ^ve  feet  above  them.  This 
bottom  must  originally  have  constituted 
the  sur&ce  of  the  ground,  and  must  have 
setded  long  enough  ago  for  the  matah 
mud  to  have  accumulated,  as  it  has  done 
for  miles  round,  apparently  since  tiiat  pe- 
riod. The  application  of  salt,  in  minute 
quantities,  is  said^  rather  to  hasten  than 
prevent  the  decay  of  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal bodies.  Yet  the  practice  of  docking 
timber,  by  inunersing  it,  for  some  time,  in 
se&  water,  after  it  has  been  seasoned,  is 
generally  admitted  to  promote  its  dura- 
bility. There  are  some  experiments 
which  appear  to  show,  that,  after  the  dir 
rot  has  commenced,  immersion  in  salt 
water  efi^tually  checks  its  progress,  and 
preserves  the  remainder  of  the  timber.f 
In  some  of  the  public  ships,  buih  in  the 
U.  States,  the  interstices  between  the  tim- 
bers, in  various  parts  of  the  hull,  are  filled 
vritb  dry  salt  When  this  salt  defiquescea, 
it  fiUs  the  pores  of  the  wood  with  a  scronc 
saline  impregnation ;  but  it  has  been  sak^ 
in  some  cases,  to  ronder  the  inside  of  the 
vessel  uncomfortably  damp.  If  timber  is 
immersed  in  a  brine  made  of  puro  muri- 
ate of  soda,  without  the  bitter  deliquee- 
cent  salts  which  sea  vrater  contains,  the 
evil  of  dampness  m  avoided.  A  variety 
of  other  substances,  besides  common  salt, 
act  as  antiseptics  in  preventing  the  drv 
rot,  and  the  mwth  of  the  fimgus  which 
attends  it  Nitre  and  alum  have  been 
recommended  for  this  purpose ;  and  some 

t  The  British  frigate  Resistance,  whieh  weat 
down  in  Malta  harbor,  and  the  "Eden,  which  was 
sunk  in  Plymouth  sound,  were  both  afiected  with 
dry  rot  These  ships,  after  remaining  many 
months  under  water,  were  raised,  and  it  wu 
found  that  the  disease  was  wholly  arrested.  Ev- 
ery vestige  of  fungus  had  disappeared,  and  the 
ships  remained  in  service  afterwards,  perfectly 
sound  from  any  further  decajr.  (Supplement  to 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  iii.  C 
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of  the  metallic  mhs  are  considered  still 
more  effectua].  Of  these,  the  sulphates 
of  iron,  copper  and  zinc  have  the  effect 
to  bardeo  and  preserve  the  timber.  Wood 
boiled  in  a  solution  of  the  former  of  these, 
and  afterwards  kept  some  days  in  a  warm 
place  to  dry,  is  said  to  become  impervious 
to  moisture.  Corrosive  sublimate,  whidb 
is  recommended  by  sir  H.  Davy,  vs  a  pow- 
erful preservative  of  organized  substances 
from  decay,  and  proves  destructive  to 
parasitic  vegetables  and  animals ;  bat  its 
safety,  in  regard  to  the  health  of  crews, 
if  used  in  large  quantities  about  the  wood 
of  a  sbip^  mav  be  considered  as  doubtftiK 
An  opinion  has  been  supported,  in  this 
country,  that  the  decay  of^timbei'  in  ships, 
by  diy  rot,  is  owing  to  the  impure  atmos- 
phere generated  by  bilge  water,  and  that 
It  is  to  be  remedied  by  constructing  ships 
with  a  view  to  their  free  and  effectual 
ventilation.  (Bigelow's  Tkcknology.) 
TniBREL.  (See  Tambourine.) 
Tin BucTOo,  or  ToMBUCTOo ;  a  city  of 
Africa,  for  many  centuries  the  great  em^ 
porium  of  the  interior  trade  of  that  con- 
tinent, situated  eight  miles  to  the  north  of 
the  Niger,  (q.  v.)  This  city  has  excited 
much  inter^  and  has  only  recently  been 
visited  by  any  European  traveller;  and 
the  information  as  yet  possessed  respect-* 
ing  it  is  exceedingly  vague.  Leo  Anica- 
nus  gives  a  descnption  of  this  city,  which 
he  had  visited  twice.  According  to  him, 
Tbnbuctoo  was  founded  in  the  year  of 
the  Hegira  610  (1218,  A.  D.),  and,  having 
extended  its  dominion  over  all  the  neigh- 
boring states,  acquired  that  commercial 
prosperi^  for  which  it  has  ever  since 
been  distm^shed.  At  the  time  when  he 
visited  it,  it  contained  many  persons  of 
great  opulence,  particularly  foreign  mer- 
chants. The  king  held  a  splendid  court, 
and  had  an  army  consisting  of  8000  cav- 
diT,  and  a  numerous  infantry.  The  royal 
palace  and  principal  mosque  were  built  of 
stone,  but  the  houses  of  the  ordinary  inhab- 
'  itants  were  constructed  in  the  form  qf  bells 
— 4he  walls  composed  of  stakes  or  hurdles, 
and  the  roofs  of  reeds.  In  1811,  Robert  Ad- 
ams, an  illiterate  American  sailor,  was,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account  (see  his  JVarrct- 
Hvcy  London,  1816,  the  misstatements  of 
which  are  pointed  out  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review,  vol.  5  and  22),  afler  being  ship- 
wrecked near  cape  Blanco,  carried  as  a 
slave  to  Timbuctoo,  and  detained  there 
six  months.  A  more  recent  account  was 
given  by  captain  Riley,  an  American,  who 
suffered  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Saha- 
ra, in  1815.  The  account  was  given  to 
Riley  by  Sidi  Hamet,  an  intelligent  Arab 


merchant,  by  whom  he  was  purchased 
and  carried  to  Mo^ore.  (See  Riley's 
Marrathe  of  Ms  Shpwnck  and  CapHvthf^ 
New  York,  1817.)  In  1826^  maj6r  Lame 
reached  Timbuctoo,  where  he  remained 
for  upwards  of  a  month.  Several  letters 
were  received  from  him  while  there, 
stating  that,  in  point  of  extent,  it  did  not 
exceed  four  mues  in  circuit,  but  that  in 
other  respects  it  answered  his  expecta- 
tions. He  was  soon  after  obliged  to  leave ' 
the  City,  and  viras  murdered  three  days  af- 
ter quitting  it :  his  papers  have  not  been 
recovered.  (See  Laing.)  In  1828,  Cail- 
li^  visited  Timbuctoo  (or  Temboctoo,  as 
he  calls  it),  and  resided  there  above  a  fort- 
night According  to  him,  it  consists  of 
ill-built  earthen  houses,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  deserts  of  moving  sand,  and  con- 
taining seven  mosques.  He  estimates 
the  population  at  only  10,000  or  12,000, 
chiefly  negroes,  who  are  Mohammedans.  It 
is  entnrely  supported  by  commerce,  being 
the  depot  of  SEut  from  the  Taudeny  mines, 
and  of  European  goods  brought  by  the 
caravans  from  Morocco,  as  well  as  those 
from  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  which  go  by  the 
way  of  Ghadamis.  These  goods  are  em- 
barked for  Jenne  (q.  v.),  to  be  exchanged 
for  the  gold,  slaves,  and  provisions,  with 
which  that  city  exclu^vely  supplies  Tim- 
buctoo. We  may  expect  more  full  ac- 
counts of  this  part  or  the  countiy  from 
the  expedidon  now  (1832]  ready  to  sail 
from  England,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Landers,  (q.  v.)  Lon.  of  Timbuctoo,  ac- 
cording to  Rennell,  2*»  SO'  E. ;  lat  16°  30^ 
N. ;  according  to  the  map  prepared  bv 
Jomard,  from  Cailli^'s  notes,  lat.  17°  50^ 
N. ;  lon.  3»  34'  W.  (See  CaiUi^'s  TraveU  to 
Timbuctoo^from the  French,  Lend.,  1830.) 
Time  is  the  general  relation  in  which 
all  things  perceptible  stand  to  each  other, 
in  reeard  to  their  origin,  continuance  and 
dissomtion.  It  is  a  form  necessary  to  ena- 
ble the  mind  to  unite  successive  existence. 
It  is  not  an  external  object,  nor  a 
mere  relation  of  individual  things  to  each 
other,  but  is  infinite,  like  the  phenomena 
which  are  submitted  to  this  torm  in  our 
perceptions.  (See  Kant^  volume  vii,  p. 
504.)  We  speak  of  a  distinct  peri- 
od of  time  (relative  time)  only  in  refer- 
ence to  that  which  fills  time.  According- 
ly, we  also  distinguish  the  past,  present 
and  future  as  its  component  parts,  which 
pass  continually  each  into  the  succeeding. 
In  order  to  measure  the  succession  and  ^ 
duration  of  particular  things  and  events, 
the  great  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
which  always  remain  the  same,  particu- 
larly of  those  bodies  which  are  most 
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closely  connected  with  the  earth,  have 
been  taken  as  standards ;  hence  the  physi- 
cal or  astronomical  time.  Such  a  meas- 
ure of  time  'm  afibrded,  by  nature  hemlf, 
in  the  apparent  daily  revolution  of  the 
heavenly  arch,  L  e.  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  on  itsaxis.  This  gives  rise  to  the 
sidereal  time.  (q.v.)  But  as  the  sidereal 
time  will  not  serve  for  the  purposes  of 
common  life,  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to 
the  flolar  time.  (q.  v.|  The  latter,  indeed, 
.  is  unequal,  and  neimer  agrees  accurately 
with  the  sidereal  time,  nor  with  that  indi- 
cated by  a  clock ;  but  ^is  evil  is  ronedied 
by  the  equation  of  time  (q.  v.),  throu^ 
which  the  true  solar  time  is  changed  into 
mean  time. 

Time,  in  music  and  ilmhm  ;  the  meaa- 
ure  by  which  a  series  of  tones  or  sounds 
is  uniformly  divided;  next,  the  vari- 
ous modes  of  this  division,  and  the  di- 
vision itself  (as  when  we  say,  This  sinper 
does  not  keep  Hme),  Time  has  nothing 
to  do  with  me  height  or  depth  of  the 
tones,  and  can  exist  without  these  distinc- 
tions, but  not  without  a  variety  of  dura- 
tion and  accent,  sin^H  without  such  vari- 
ety we  cannot  conceive  a  connected  se- 
ries of  tones  or  motions  (fer  in  dancing, 
too,  we  speak  of  <ttfie)  as  constituting  a 
whole.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  necessa- 
ry that  the  succesnve  sounds  or  motions 
should  apipear  to  us  as  portions  of  divis- 
ions recurring  periodicaUy,  because  in  this 
uniform  recurrence  we  perceive  that  uni- 
formity in  variety  which  is  essential  to 
time.  Time,  therefore,  in  music,  corre- 
sponds to  symmetry  in  those  objects 
which  occupy  space.  But  it  is  not  only 
necessary  to  perceive  that  each  division 
of  the  series  of  tones  or  motions,  which 
is  called  in  music  a  6ar,  is  of  equal  dura- 
tion with  the  others ;  all  the  bars  must 
also  be  perceived  to  correspond  with  each 
other  as  to  the  parts  of  which  they  are 
composed.  Otherwise,  the  perception  of 
uniform  progress  would  be  destroyed  ;  if, 

O  A 

for  instance,  ^  time   and  -  should  con- 
4  4 

tinually  and  regularly  follow  each  other 
in  such  a  way  thai  each  bar  should  occu- 
py precisely  the  same  time,  the  parts  of 
one  bar  would  be  at  variance  with  those 
of  the  oth2r ;  the  accent  would  not  be  the 
same ;  the  feeling  of  symmetry  and  a  well- 
ordered  whole  would  be  destroyed.  As 
symmetry  delights  through  the  eye,  so 
«  time  does  through  the  ear.  (See  Rhythm^ 
Muaicy  Dancing,)  Time,  again,  varies 
according  to  its  component  parts ;  hence 
tlie  different  kinds  of  time.  It  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  parts  which 


compose  it,  and  the  accent  dependmg 
thereupon.  First,  there  is  even  time  (L  e. 
time  me  parts  of  which  form  an  even 
number),  and  uneven.  The  former  is 
simple  If  it  consists  of  two,  the  latter  if  it 
consists  of  three  chief  parts.    The  sim- 

pie  even  time  is  -  and  ^  time ;  the  com- 

A  4         » 

pound  is  7  time  (also  marked  thus,  C),  and 

8  St 

g  time.    The  j  ^^^^  according  to  Mr. 

Apel,  a  German,  who  has  written  much 

on  rhythm,  &C.,  is  only  ^  on  a  reduced 

scale :  still  quickerand  easier  is  the  g  time, 

which  is  not  much  used:  on  the  other 

o 
hand,  5  tune,  or  aUabreve  time,  is  per- 

formed  more  slowly  and  heavily  than  ^ 

time,  and  aDows,  therefore,  no  smaller 
notes  than  an  eighth.  The  even  time 
cannot  well  have  more  than  eight  even 
portions,  because  a  greater  numMr  could 
not  be  perceived  as  forming  a  regular  pe- 
riod, so  that  the  essence  of  time  woula  be 
losL    The  uneven  time,  which  afiurds  a 

o 
greater  variety,  can  be  reduced  to  the  -: 

time.    A  shorter  duration  of   the  three 

o 
equal  parts  gives  rise  to  the  ^  time;  a 

longer  duration  to  the  3  time.    By  multi- 

plying  the  three,  we  obtain  the  heavy  ^« 

A  A   O  O  1.2 

7,  and  the  easy  g,  -,  g,  and  the  ■—' time, 

which  form  the  rest  of  the  uneven  kinds 
of  time.  The  two  latter  are  not  often 
used.  Beyond  twelve  uneven  parts,  there 
would,  again,  be  no  distinct  perception ; 
therefore  the  time  could  not  be  distin- 
guished. Other  uneven  numbers,  as 
5  and  7,  do  not  form  kinds  of  time,  be- 
cause, accordmg  to  Apel,  they  conost  of 
even  and  uneven  numbers.  Therefore 
aU  uneven  times  were  formeriy  called 
trivle  times ;  as  only  those  uneven  times 
wnich  originate  from  three  parts,  are  nat- 
ural to  the  ear.  A  time  consisting  of  one 
portion  only  would  be  impossible,  as  time 
requues  a  uniformity  of^  the  various,  a 
periodicality.  «From  all  this  it  appears 
that  the  kinds  of  time  are  not  arbitrary  in- 
ventions, as  Rousseau  seems  to  think. 
Uneven  time  is  conndered  livelier  than 
even.  As  to  the  parts  of  time,  they  de- 
rive different  values  from  the  accent  Ac- 
cordingly we  distinguish  good  and  bad 
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notes  (notes  being  the  parts  of  divis- 
ions of  time,  or  bars,  in  music  ^  noia  buo- 
no,  and  noia  caUwOy  thesis  ana  arsis.  A 
good  or  h^jy  note  is  that  which  has  the 
accent,  anvin  vocal  music  requires  a  long 
syllable ;  a  bad  one  has  a  short  syllable. 
Cvood  notes,  in  the  even  species  of  time, 
are  the  first  (thesis),  which  has  absolute- 
Iv  the  greatest  stress,  because  it  decides 
the  beginning  of  the  bar.    If  the  half 

bars  of  ^  time  are  changed  into  quarters, 

the  first  and  third  quarters  receive  the  ac- 
cent, the  latter,  however,  a  weaker  one. 
A  still  weaker  accent  is  given  to  the  third 
and  sixth  eighth,  if  tne  quarters  are 
changed    into  eighths.    In   the  uneven 

time,  the  first  ^  has  agam  the  accent  in 

o  ft 

the  ^  time,  and  in  ^  the  first  and  fourth 

1 

-,  have  the  greatest  stress,  the  second 

4 

and  fifth  a  proportionably  weaker  stress, 

and  so  on.    That  the  various  species  of 

time    are    distinguished    by  variety  of 

accent,  even  if  the  notes  are  of  equal 

value,  we  see,  e.  g;  by  a  comparison  of 

%  and  2,  also  of  ^  and  ^  time ;  because 
ac        *  4         o 


^  is  accentuated  thus,  f   [     f    [     f    L 
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further, 


6 
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This  the  composer  has  to  refer  to  the  words 
which  he  intends  to  set  to  music.  Franco 
of  Cologne  is  considered  the  inventor  of 
modem  time.  (See  Mtisicy  History  of.) 
With  the  Greeks,  the  time  was  indicated 
at  the  beginning  of  the  chorus,  originally 
by  wooden  shoes  (lepovirc^ta),  at  a  subse- 
quent period  by  iron  ones ;  with  the  Ro- 
mans by  the  seamUlum,  or  scabiUum. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  for  the 
oerformance  of  musical  pieces,  to  .ascer- 
tain the  precise  duration  of  the  notes,  i.  e. 
the  tempo,  (q.  v.)  The  usual  expressions, 
mukmU^  adajgio^  aUegro,  &c.,  are  too 
vague.    Various  attempts,  therefore,  have 
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been  made,  at  different  times,  in  London 
and  Paris,  to  invent  a  machine  which 
would  enable  the  composer  to  indicate, 
with  the  sreateat  accuracy,  the  duration 
of  the  unit  of  the  bar.  Some  of  these 
have  been  commended  by  the  academy 
of  arts  and  sciences  at  Pans.  These  in- 
ventions have  not  met  with  much  fiivor 
in  Germany  till  lately,  when  one  of  the 
most  successful  has  been  made  by  StSckel, 
at  Burg,  Germany,  whose  musical  chro- 
nometer IS  a  machine  of  the  form  of  a 
common-sized  clock.  It  has  a  dial,  with 
numbers,  to  which  the  hand  is  turned,  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  gpven  by  the 
composer  at  the  be^nning  of  the  piece. 
A  pendulum,  now  put  in  motion,  deter- 
mines exactly  the  duration  of  the  unit 
note.  M&lzel  of  Vienna  has  brought 
this  machine  to  great  perfection.  It 
is  used  in  orchestras;  and  distinguish- 
ed composers,  as  Beethoven,  have  deter- 
mined tne  time  of  their  compositions  by 
this  instrument  It  can  be  bought  in  ev- 
ery considerable  music  shop  in  Leipsic 
and  Vienna.  But  a  very  simple  and  effi- 
cient way  of  determining  the  time  accu- 
rately is  laid  down,  by  Gottfl  Weber  of 
Mayence,  in  the  Leipsic  Musical  Gazette. 
He  says,  ^  The  simplest  and  surest  meas- 
ure of  time  is  a  simple  pendulum,  i.  e.  a 
thread  with  a  leaden  bullet  at  one  end.  It 
is  well  known  that  a  pendulum  swings 
quicker  the  shorter  it  is.  It  is,  therefore, 
only  necessary  to  write,  at  the  beginnmg 
of  a  musical  piece,  the  length  of^a  pen- 
dulum, the  vibrations  of  which  corre- 
spond to  the  desired  duration  of  the  unit 

o 
note.    Thus,  aUegro  &'  -r  would  signify 

**  J 

that  in  this  allegro  the  unit  note  ^  is  to 

4 

correspond  to  the  vibration  of  a  pendu- 
lum eight  inches  lon^,  Rhenish  measure. 
This  way  of  indicatmg  the  time  has  this 
advantage,  that  it  can  be  easily  under- 
stood every  where,  and  easily  executed, 
as  the  niceties  observed  in  astronomical 
calculations  with  the  pendulum  are  not 
requisite  here.    It  must  only  be  remem- 

bered  that,  with  ^,  ^  and  -  time,  a  vibra- 
4  4  4 

tion  of  the  pendulum  indicates  the  dura- 
tion of  1;  with|,  |,  |,  I  tune,  it  indQ- 
When    military    pedantry    in 


cates 


8- 


Germany  had  reached  its  acme,  before  the 
French  revolution,  chronometers  were 
used  in  some  regiments,  which  were  held 
by  the  drum-major,  and  determined  by 
their  beats  the  duration  of  each  step,  which 
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he  indicated  by  signs  to  the  drummers.  We 
have  lately  heard  that  they  are  apin  used 
by  some  regiments  in  Russia  and  Austria. 

Times  ;  one  of  the  most  respectable 
English  papers,  distinguished  for  activity, 
wi<fe  circulation,  and  size,  and,  at  the 
present  time,  most  in  the  confidence  of 
tlie  ministry,  without,  however,  defending 
all  its  mensures,  indiscriminately.  In 
1^1,  not  less  than  4,328,025  copies,  or 
about  13,827  a  dav,  were  sold.  The 
Evening  Mail,  which  appears  every  other 
day,  is  the  Times  without  the  advertise- 
ments. 

Timocract;  according  to  Aristotle, 
that  form  of  ffovemment  whose  laws  re- 
quire a  cerUun  property  to  enable  a  citi- 
zen to  be  capable  of  the  highest  offices. 
The  word  is  derived  from  u^r,,  which 
signifies  both  honor  and  valuation  of 
property,  and  icparof^  power. 

TiMOLEON ;  a  native  of  Corinth,  equally 
distinguished  as  a  general  and  a  law- 
gver,  a  lover  of  liWty  and  a  patriot 
There  is  one  act,  however,  of  Timoleon, 
which  casts  a  shade  over  his  character, — 
the  murder  of  his  brother  Timophanes, — 
to  which  he  was  a  witness  and  accessary, 
if  he  did  not  actually  assist  in  its  execu- 
tion. Yet  Timoleon's  conduct  may  be  in 
some  measure  iustified  by  the  motives. 
Timophanes  had  aimed  at  the  sovereign 
power,  and  had  already  begun  to  play  the 
part  of  a  tvrant  The  remonstrances  of 
Timoleon  had  no  effect  upon  his  brother, 
and  he,  therefore,  determined  to  purchase 
the  freedom  of  his  fellow  citizens,  even 
at  the  price  of  his  brother's  death,  should 
that  step  prove  necessa^.  Going  to  hb 
brother,  at  the  head  of  several  armed 
men,  and  finding  himself  unable  to  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  abandon  his  ambiDous 
projects,  he  stood  aside,  with  his  head 
covered,  white  his  followers  put  Timoph- 
anes to  death.  Joyful  as  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  tyrant's  death  might  be  to 
his  fellow  citizens,  yet,  to  most. minds, 
there  was  somethinff  hateful  in  the  idea 
of  fratricide ;  and  Timoleon  bitterly  re- 
proached liimself  for  the  act  He  tlien 
went  into  voluntary  exile.  Twenty  years 
afterwards,  when  the  Syracusans  demand- 
ed aid  from  Corinth  agauist  the  tyrant 
Dionysius  the  younger,  Timoleon  was  re- 
called, and  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
troops  sent  to  their  relief.  He  compelled 
Dionysius  to  leave  Syracuse,  and  also 
forced  the  Carthaginians  to  renounce 
their  claims  to  Sicily  (B.  C.  340).  Afler 
having  restored  liberty  to  Sicily,  recalled 
the  exiles  and  fugitives,  and  erected  pub- 
lic buildings  in  place  of  the   fortresses 


buUt  by  the  tyrant,  he  gave  the  citizeos  a 
new  and  more  stable  constitution^  volun- 
tarilv  laid  down  his  pQwer,  which  he 
might  have  retained,  and  retired  into  pri- 
vate life. «  His  reward  was  th^l^neral  es- 
teem of  the  Sicilians,  among  whom  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  They  called 
him  their  benefactor  and  father,  and  took 
no  measures  of  importance  without  con- 
sulting him.  All  Sicily  mourned  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  an  advanced 
age ;  and  a  yearly  solemnity  was  celebrat- 
ed in  honor  of  him.  Thus  lived  and 
died  Timoleon,  one  of  the  greatest  and 
noblest  characters,  not  only  of  Greece, 
but  of  all  ages  and  countries. 

TiMON  of  Athens ;  a  celebrated  misan- 
thrope, who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war — a  period  when  a  genersl 
corruption  of  manners  was  beginning  to 
supplant  the  ancient  simplicity  which  had 
characterized  his  countrymen.  Timon, 
who  united  a  strict  integrity  with  miicli 
wit,  seems  to  have  been  exasperated,  part- 
ly by  the  ingratitude  of  some  of  his  fel- 
low citizens,  and  partly  by  the  rapid  prog- 
ress of  corruption ;  and,  in  his  words 
and  actions,  he  di^Iayed  a  gloomy  state 
of  feelings.  Like  Socrates  and  Dioge- 
nes, he  espoused  the  cause  of  virtue,  but 
injured  a  good  cause  by  the  bitterness  of 
his  sarcasms  and  tlie  malignity  of  his 
iipny.  His  conduct  gained  him  the  epi- 
thet of  the  muanU^&pe;  and  he  vras 
made  a  subject  of  ridicule  by  the  comic 
poets.  Aristophanes  says,  he  is  surround- 
ed with  a  hedge  of  thorns,  and  that  every 
one  shuns  him  as  a  scion  of  thfe  Furies 
Lucian  has  a  wit^  dialogue,  Timon,  of 
which  he  is  the  subject ;  and  Shakspeare*s 
"Hmon  of  Athens  has  rendered  his  name 
and  character  familiar  to  the  English 
reader. 

Timon  the  Fhliasian,  a  philosopher 
and  physician,  the  most  celebrated  disci- 
ple and  friend  of  Pyrrhe,  and,  conse- 
quently, a  follower  of  the  sceptic  phi- 
losophy, was  bom  at  Phlius,  and  fiounsli- 
ed  in  the  time  of  Antigonus,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  Ptolemy  Philadelpbus, 
during  the  last  half  of  the  third  centurv' 
B.  C.  He  attacked  the  dogmatists,  and 
maintained  a  suspension  of  ludgment  as 
alone  productive  of  tranquillity  of  mind. 
Thirty  comedies  and  sixty  traj^ies  are 
also  ascribed  to  him ;  but  of  his  numer- 
ous works  nothing  remains,  except  a  few 
fragments  of  his  siUi,  the  loss  of  which 
is  much  to  be  regretted.  They  consisted 
of  three  books,  the  first  of  which  was 
narrative,  and  the  others  in  the  form  of 
dialogues.     They  were  written  in  ridi- 
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cole  of  the  d^nnatic  philosophy.  The 
fngments  of  Timon  are  contained  in 
Lanffheinrich's  De  Tmtmt  StUogrmho 
(Ym\  and  Paul's  treatise  De  SUlia  Cfra- 
corum  (BerHn,  1621).  The  ancitnts  cele- 
brate his  industry,  learning,  and  philo- 
sophical indifference  to  objects  which  ex- 
cite the  wonder,  anxiety,  grief  and  terror 
of  the  multitude. 

TiMORoso  (Italian  for  fearful);  a  term 
applied  to  music,  if  the  style  of  perform- 
ance expresses  awe'and  dread. 

TiMOTH£U8,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
lyric  poets  and  musicians  of  antiquity, 
who  nourished  at  the  court  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  and  his  son  Alexander,  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  before 
the  Christian  era.  He  was  a  native  of 
Miletus  in  Caria;  and  Pausanias  attrib- 
utes to  him  the  completion  of  the  lyre,  by 
the  addition  of  four  new  strings. 

TiMOTHT,  a  disciple  of  St  Paul,  was 
bom  in  Lycaonia,  Asia  Minor,  probably  at 
Lystra,  of  a  pagan  father  and  Christian 
mother.  He  was  yet  young  when  he  be- 
came associated  (A.  D.  51)  with  the  great 
apostle  in  his  ministry  to  the  Grentiles; 
and  he  accompanied  Paul  to  Thessaloni- 
ca,  Philippi,  and  Beraea.  He  was  then  left 
in  the  latter  city  alone ;  and,  after  spending 
some  time  there  and  at  Thessalonica,  dur- 
ing a  violent  persecution,  he  again  joined 
his  master  at  Corinth.  After  preaching 
the  gospel  in  Macedonia,  Achaia,  and 
other  places,  he  is  supposed  to  have 
shared  the  captivity  of  Paul  at  Rome,  and 
to  have  suflfered  martyrdom  there  during 
the  reign  of  Nerva  (A.  D.  97).  Two  let- 
ters addressed  to  him  by  St  Paul  form  a 
part  of  the  New  Testament 

Timothy  Grass  {j^hleum  pratense)  is 
readily  recognised  by  its  Ions  cylindrical 
spikes.  It  forms  veiy  excellent  fodder, 
and  horses  prefer  it  to  the  other  grasses ; 
but  it  does  not  yield  a  very  abundant  crop. 
The  root  becomes  bulbous  in  very  dry 
grounds.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  but  is 
commonly  cultivated,  as  well  as  natural- 
ized, in  the  northern  parts  of  the  U. 
States. 

Tim  OUR,  called  also  Timour  Lenk  (that 
is,  the  lame),  and,  by  corruption,  Tamer- 
LAifE,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Oriental  conquerors,  vras  bom  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Sebzar,  in  the  territory  of  Kesh, 
alx>ut  forty  miles  from  Samarcand,  in  the 
year  1335.  His  ancestors  were  chiefs  of 
the  districts,  and  remotely  related  to  the 
family  of  Geiigis.  At  the  time  of  his 
birth,  great  anarchv  prevailed  in  his  na- 
tive country,  which  suffered  from  an  in- 
vaaon  of  the  Getes,  against  whom  he 


acted,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  his  coun- 
tiymen,  and  endured  much  diversity  of 
fortune,  until  at  length,  being  joined  by  a 
large  body  of  volunteers,  he  was  enabled 
to  expel  the  Gretes  from  Transoxiana.  A 
dispute  with  his  confederate  and  brother- 
in-law,  Houssein,  led  to  a  brief  civil  war , 
but  the  latter  being  defeated  and  put  to 
aeath,  a  general  diet,  in  1370,  seated  him 
on  the  throne  of  Zagatai,  upon  which  he 
made  Samarcand  the^at  of  his  empue. 
His  elevation,  so  fiu*  from  satisfying  his 
ambition,  only  opened  further  prospects 
to  it ;  and,  in  a  very  few  years,  he  re- 
united to  Zagatai  its  former  dependen- 
cies, Candahar  and  Carizme,  overran 
Persia,  passed  as  a  conqueror  through 
the  whole  course  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates, reduced  the  Christians  of  Georgia, 
subdued  the  kingdom  of  Caahgar,  and  his 
emirs  even  crossed  the  *  river  Irtish  into 
Siberia.  He  also  despatched  an  army  into 
Western  Tartary,  under  a  fugitive  prince 
named  Toctamish,  who,  liaving  establish- 
ed himself  by  its  means,  turned  his  arms 
againsthis  benefactor,  and  obliged  Timour 
to  contend  for  his  capital  and  empire. 
He  was,  however,  finally  defeated,  and, 
in  the  pursuit,  Timour  captured  a  duke 
of  Russia.  In  1390,  he  invaded  Hindoos- 
tan,  and,  rapidly  penetrating  to  Delhi, 
soon  completed  the  subjugation  of  the 
country.  While  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  he  was  informed  of  great  disturb- 
ances on  the  confines  of  Georgia  and 
Anatolia,  and  of  the  ambitious  projects 
of  the  Turkish  sultan,  Bajazet  He  soon 
made  arrangements  to  encounter  this  new 
enemy,  whom,  after  a  war  of  the  most 
barbarous  ferocity,  which  lasted  two  years 
and  upwards,  he  encountered  and  con- 
quereo,  and  made  captive,  in  the  decisive 
battle  of  Angora,  fought  in  1402.  Con- 
cerning the  treatment  of  his  prisoner,  dif- 
ferent accounts  are  given,  the  most  com- 
mon of  which  states  that  he  was  carried 
about  by  the  conqueror  in  an  iron  cage, 
against  the  bars  of  which,  he,  in  a  few 
montlis,  beat  out  his  brains,  in  rage  and 
despair.  The  conquests  of  the  Tartar 
now  extended  from  the  Irtish  and  Volga 
to  the  Persian  gulf,  and  from  the  Ganges 
to  the  Archipelago;  and  the  want  of 
shipping  alone  prevented  him  from  cross- 
ing into  Europe.  His  inordinate  ambition 
was  not  yet  satisfied^  and  he  was  making 
mighty  preparations  for  an  invasion  of 
Chma,  when  death  arrested  his  progress, 
at  IttB  camp  at  Otrar ;  and  he  expired  in 
1405,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age, 
having  previously  declared  his  grandson, 
Mahomet  Jehan  Ghiz,  his  successor.   He 
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left  fifty-three  deeoendants,  and  a  name 
much  rerered  in  the  Blast,  where  his  pos- 
teri^,  until  lately,  atill  presenred  the  title 
of  the  Mofful  emperoiB,  although  the  do- 
minion had  pasBed  into  other  hands.  Ti- 
mour  was  taJl  and  corpulent,  with  a  wide 
forehead,  large  head,  and  pleasing  coun- 
tenance ;  but  he  was  maimed  m  one 
hand,  and  lame  on  the  right  side.  He 
conducted  his  government  alone,  and 
without  fiivoritea,  but  was,  in  the  highest 
decree,  fierce  and  fimatical  in  his  religion ; 
and,  although  no  conquests  were  ever  at- 
tended with  mater  cruelty,  devastation, 
and  waste  of  human  life,  lie  afifected  the 
title  of  a  beneftctor  to  mankind.  Hap- 
pily, his  ambition  was  too  gigantic  for  its 
consequences  to  last,  and  his  dominions 
rapidly  became  divided  as  before.  Yet 
he  was  not  a  mere  baibarian  conqueror, 
if  the  institutes  lire  to  be  regarded  as 

Knuine,  which,  under  the  tide  of  the 
stimtions  of  Timour,  have  been  made 
known  to  us  by  a  version  from  the  Per- 
sian, executed  by  major  Davy  and  pro- 
fessor White  (Oxford,  1783).  (See  Gib- 
bon's Dedtne  cmd  FaU,  ch.  65.) 

Tin  was  known  to  the  ancients  in  the 
most  remote  ages.  The  Phcenicians  pro- 
cured it  from  Spain  and  from  Britain, 
with  which  nations  they  carried  on  a  very 
lucrative  commerce.  It  appears  to  have 
been  m  common  use  in  the  time  of  Mo- 
ses. It  is  rather  a  scarce  metal,  occur- 
ring in  the  earth  in  but  two  forms,  name- 
ly, that  of  the  peroxide,  usually  contami- 
nated with  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manga- 
nese, and  of  a  double  sulphuret  of  tin  and 
copper,  the  last  of  which,  however,  is  an 
exceedingly  rare  mineral.  (For  a  de- 
scription of  these  ores,  see  the  end  of  the 
present  article.)  Cornwall  has  been  cel- 
ebrated for  its  tin  mines  from  the  remotest 
ages ;  and  it  still  continues  the  most  pro- 
ductive country  in  this  metal  in  all  Eu- 
rope. The  mountiuns  which  separate 
Galicia  from  Portugal  were  also  very  pro- 
ductive of  tin  in  ancient  times,  and  still 
continue  unexhausted.  The  mountains 
between  Saxony  and  Bohemia  have  been 
wrought  as  tin  mines  for  several  centu- 
ries, and  still  continue  productive.  Mines 
of  it  occur  in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  in 
India,  in  Chile  and  in  Mexico.  The  tin- 
stone (or  peroxide  of  tin)  is  the  only  ore 
used  for  obtuning  metallic  tin.  The  first 
process  to  which  it  is  subjected  is  grind- 
mg.  The  ground  ore  is  then  washed, 
which  removes  the  impurities;  for  the 
i4>ecific  gravity  is  so  high  that  it  is  easy 
to  wash  away  the  earthy  matter,  and  even 
some  of  the  foreign  metallic  ores  with 


which  it  is  often  minffled.  But  there  are 
other  bodies  so  neany  of  the  same  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  tin  ore  that  they  can- 
not be  thus  removed.  The  next  process 
is  roasting  the  ore  in  a  reverbenitory  ^r- 
nace :  this  expels  the  sulphur  and  arsenic 
with  which  the  fbrei^  matters  were  com- 
bined, and  thus  dimmishes  their  specific 
gravi^  so  much  that  they  can  now  be 
washed  away.  The  ore,  thus  freed  as 
much  as  possible  fit>m  foreign  matter,  is 
mixed  with  the  requisite  fuel  and  lime- 
stone, and  heated  strong  in  a  reverb^a- 
tory  fiirnace,  so  as  to  bnng  the  whole  into 
the  state  of  fusion,  which  is  kept  up  for 
about  eight  hours.  The  lime  unites  with 
the  earthy  matters  still  mixed  with  the 
ore,  and  flows  with  them  into  a  liquid 
glafll^  while  the  coal  reduces  the  oxide  of 
tin  to  the  metallic  state.  It  falls  by  its 
weiffht  to  the  bottom,  and  is,  at  the  end 
of  about  eight  hours,  let  out  by  tapping  a 
hole  in  the  furnace,  which  had  been  fined 
with  clay.  The  tin  thus  obtained  is  still 
very  impure.  It  is  returned  to  the  fur- 
nace, and  exposed  to  a  heat  just  suflicient 
to  melt  it.  The  pure  tin  flows  out  into  a 
kettle,  while  a  quantity  of  impurities  re- 
nuiins  behind.  The  tm  in  the  kettle  is 
kept  in  fusion  and  agitated,  by  which  a 
quantity  of  impurity  is  accumulated  on 
its  suriace.  It  is  skimmed  ofl^  and  the 
tin,  now  refined,  is  cast  into  blocks, 
weighing  each  about  300  poimds. — ^Tin, 
when  pure,  has  a  fine  white  color^  like 
silver;  and,  when  fresh,  its  brilliancy  is 
great  It  has  a  slightly  disagreeable  taste, 
and  emits  a  peculiar  smell  when  rubbed. 
Its  hardness  is  between  that  of  gold  and 
lead.  Specific  gravity,  7.28.  It  is  venr 
malleable ;  tin  leaf,  or  tin  foil,  as  it  is  call- 
ed, is  about  one  thousandth  part  of  an 
inch  thick ;  and  it  might  be  beat  out  into 
leaves  as  thin  again,  if  such  were  wanted 
for  the  purposes  of  art.  Its  ductility  and 
tenacity  are  much  inferior  to  those  of 
most  of  the  metals  known  in  early  times. 
It  is  very  flexible,  and  produces,  while 
bending,  a  remarkable  crackling  noise, 
sometimes  called  the  cry  of  tin.  It  melts 
at  442°  Fahr.  When  cooled  slowly,  it 
may  be  obtained  crystallized  m  the  form 
of  a  rhomboidal  prism.  After  a  short  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  it  loses  its  lustre,  and 
assumes  a  grayish -black  color,  but  under- 
goes no  further  alteration.  Neither  is  it 
sensibly  altered  by  being  kept  imder  wa- 
ter. When  tin  is  melted  in  an  open  ves- 
sel, its  surface  becomes  very  soon  covered 
with  a  gray  powder,  which  is  an  onde  of 
the  meud.  If  the  heat  be  continued,  the 
color  of  the  powder  gradually  changesi 
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and  at  last  it  becomes  yellow.  It  forms 
two  oxides.  The  protoxide  has  a  black 
color,  but  when  combined  with  water,  is 
white.  The  peroxide  is  yellow,  and,  in 
certain  circumstances,  is  transparent,  and 
neaiiy  white.  The  Idack  oxide^  or  protox- 
idtj  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  tin  in 
muriatic  acid  till  a  saturated  solution  is 
obtained,  precipitating  the  liquid  by  means 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  collecting  the 
precipitate  on  a  filter,  washing  and  d^ing 
it  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  18Cr 
Fahr.  By  this  process  a  white  powder  is 
obtained,  which  is  a  hydrated  protoxide. 
It  requires  to  be  raised  to  a  red  heat  in  a 
glass  retort  to  expel  the  water,  after  which 
it  is  a  black  powder,  devoid  of  lustre, 
tasteless,  and  insoluble  in  water.  When 
heated  in  the  open  air,  it  takes  fire,  bums 
brilliantly,  and  is  converted  into  peroxide. 
It  is  distinguished  fix>m  the  jperoxide  of 
tin  not  only  by  its  color,  but  by  being  in- 
soluble in  ammonia  and  in  carbonate  of 
potash.  The  other  oxide  exists  abun- 
dantly in  nature,  though  rarely  free  fi'om 
admixture  with  iron.  When  pure,  its 
color  is  yellow.  It  is  translucent,  or  al- 
most transparent,  and  crystallizes  in  octa- 
hedra  with  square  bases.  Specific  gravitj^ 
6.6,  It  is  insoluble  in  all  acids,  until  it 
has  been  fused  with  an  alkaU.  Tin  com- 
bines with  chlorine  in  two  proportions, 
forming  the  protochloride  of  tin^  and  the 
perchUnide  of  Hn.  The  former  of  these 
may  be  formed  by  heatinff  together  an 
amalgam  of  tin  and  calomel  or  oy  evapo- 
rating to  dryness  the  protomuriate  of  tin, 
and  nising  the  residue  in  a  closed  vessel. 
It  has  a  gray  color,  a  resinous  lustre  and 
fincture,  and  takes  fire  when  heated  in 
chlorine  sas,  and  is  converted  into  the 
perchloride.  The  perchloride  of  tin  has 
long  been  known  under  the  name  of 
fuming  limwr  oflAbaimuSy  because  it  was 
discovered  by  Libavius,  a  chemist  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  is  usually  prepared 
by  mixing  together  an  amalgam  of  tin  and 
corrosive  sublimate,  and  distilling  with  a 
very  moderate  heat  At  first,  a  colorless 
liquor  passes  into  the  receiver,  consisting 
chiefiy  of  water:  then  the  fuming  liquid 
rushes  all  at  once  into  the  receiver  in  the 
state  of  vapor.  It  is  colorless,  like  water, 
and  very  fluid.  When  three  parts  of  it 
are  mixed  with  one  of  water,  the  mixture 
condenses  into  a  solid  mass.  It  acts  with 
great  violence  on  oil  of  turpentine.  There 
are  compounds,  also,  of  tin  with  bromine 
and  with  iodine.  Tin  also  combines 
with  phosphorus  and  with  sulphur.  One 
combination  of  tin  and  sulphur  (the  per- 
sulphurct)  has  long  been  known  in  chem- 
23* 


istiy  under  the  name  of  aunm  puMxiam^ 
or  maaaic  goUL  It  is  formed  by  mixing 
twelve  pans  tin,  seven  parts  sulphur, 
three  parts  mercury,  and  three  parts  sal- 
ammoniac,  and  exposing  the  mixture  to  a 
strong  heat,  for  eight  hours,  in  a  black- 
lead  crucible,  to  the  top  of  which  an 
aludel  is  luted.  The  mosaic  gold  sub- 
limes. It  may  also  be  formed  bv  mixing 
together  in  a  retort  equal  parts  of  sulphur 
and  oxide  of  tin,  and  distilling.  When 
pure,  it  is  in  the  form  of  light  scales, 
which  readily  adhere  to  other  bodies,  and 
which  have  the  color  of  gold.  Tin  and 
arsenic  may  be  alloyed  by  fusion.  The 
alloy  is  vvhite,  harder  and-  more  sonorous 
than  tin.  Tin  and  antimony  may  be 
united  together  in  various  proportions. 
Equal  parts  of  tin  and  molybdenum  melt 
into  a  blackish-gray,  granular,  britde,  soft 
mass.  Tin  does  not  combine  readily 
with  iron.  An  alloy,  however,  may  bie 
formed  bv  fusing  them  in  a  close  crucible, 
completely  covered  fiom  the  external  air. 
7Sn  plate  is  formed  by  dipping  into  melt- 
ed tm  thin  plates  of  iron,  thoroughly 
cleaned  by  rubbing  them  with  sand,  and 
then  steepinff  them  twenty-four  hours  in 
water  aciduuited  by  bran  or  sulphuric 
acid.  The  tin  not  only  covers  the  sur- 
ftice  of  the  iron,  but  penetrates  it  com- 
pletely, and  gives  the  whole  a  white  col- 
or. Tin  and  zinc  may  be  easily  combin- 
ed by  fusion.  This  alloy  is  often  the 
principal  ingredient  in  the  compound 
called  pewter.  Lead  and  tin  may  be  com- 
bined m  any  proportion  by  fusion.  This 
alloy  is  harder,  and  possesses  much  more 
tenacity  than  dn ;  and  these  qualities  are 
at  a  maximum  when  the  alloy  is  compos- 
ed of  three  parts  of  tin  and  one  of  lead. 
The  presence  of  tin  seems  to  prevent,  m 
a  great  measure,  the  noxious  quaUties  of 
the  lead  fiiom  becoming  sensible  when 
food  is  dressed  in  vessels  of  this  mixture. 
This  result  is  often  employed  to  tin  cop- 
per vessels;  and  the  noxious  nature  of 
lead  having  raised  a  suspicion  that  such 
vessels,  when  employed  to  dress  acid 
food,  might  prove  injurious  to  the  health, 
Mr.  Proust  was  employed  by  the  Spanish 
government  to  examine  the  subject  The 
result  of  his  experiments  was,  that  vine- 
gar and  lemon-juice,  when  boiled  long  in 
such  vessels,  dissolve  a  small  portion  of 
rtn,  but  no  lead,  the  presence  of  the  for- 
mer metal  unifonnly  preventing  the  latter 
from  being  acted  on.  The  vessels,  of 
course,  are  innocent  What  is  called  ley 
pewter  is  often  scarcely  any  thing  else 
than  this  alloy.  TinfoH^  too,  is  ^most 
always  a  compound  of  tin  and  lead.    It  is 
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in  the  ibrmation  of  these  alloys  that  tin  is 
principally  employed.  I»  oxides  are 
used  m  enamelling,  and  to  polish  the 
metals ;  and  its  solution  in  nitro-muriatic 
acid  is  an  important  mordant  in  the  art 
of  dyeing,  rendering  several  colors,  par- 
ticularly scarlet,  more  brilliant  and  perma- 
nent 

Tin  Ores.  These  are  but  two  in  num- 
ber, Hn  ore  and  tin  pyriiet.  The  first  of 
these  occurs  crsrstallized,  and  in  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  but  which  may  aU  be 
derived  from  an  octahedron  with  a  square 
base,  the  angle  over  the  apex  being  112P 
l(y.  The  majority  of  the  crystals  have 
the  general  figure  of  a  right  square  prism, 
with  four-sided  pyramids  at  each  extrem- 
ity. The  cleavases  take  place  paiailel 
with  the  sides  of  this  prism,  and  with 
both  its  diagonals.  The  crystals  may  be 
cleaved  also  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the 
above-named  octahedron,  but  with  diffi- 
culty. The  prisms  are  sometimes  verti- 
cally streaked.  Lustre  adamantine ;  color 
various  shades  of  white,  sray,  yellow,  red, 
brown  and  black;  streak  pale  gray;  in 
some  varieties  it  is  pale  brown;  semi- 
transparent,  sometimes  almost  transparent, 
and  at  others  opaque ;  brittle  ;  hai-dness 
about  that  of  teldBpar;  specific  gravity 
6.96.  Tin  ore  presents  itself  in  a  great 
variety  of  compound  or  macled  crvstals. 
It  also  occurs  reniform,  rarely  in  botry- 
oidal  shapes,  and  massive,  with  a  ffranular 
or  columnar  composition,  the  individuals 
being  strongly  connected,  and  the  frac- 
ture uneven.  The  wood  tin  of  the  Cor- 
nish mines  is  a  mere  variety  of  tin  ore. 
The  Ibllowinj^  ingredients  were  found  in 
a  specimen  of  crystallized,  and  in  a  mas- 
sive tin  ore : — 

Crjstallized.  Massive. 

Oxide  of  tin, 99.00        95.00 

Oxide  of  iron, 0J25  5.00 

Silex, 0.75  0.00 

In  its  greatest  purity,  it  contains  nothing 
but  oxide  of  tin.  Alone,  it  does  not  melt 
before  the  blow-pipe,  but  is  reducible 
when  in  contact  with  charcoal.  It  occurs 
disseminated  through  greunite,  also  in  beds 
and  veins.  It  also  occurs  in  pebbles,  and 
is  nxtracted  in  this  shape  fi;t>m  stream- 
works.  The  variety  called  toood  tin  has 
hitherto  been  found  only  in  these  reposi- 
tories. There  are  but  few  countries  in 
which  the  present  species  is  met  with  iu 
considerable  quantities.  These  are  Sax- 
ony, Bohemia,  Cornwall,  in  Europe,  and 
the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  the  island 
of  Banca,  in  Asia.  Within  a  few  years, 
small  crystals  have  been  met  with  at  Go- 
shen, in  Massachusetts,  in  a  granite  rock, 


accompanied  by  tourmaline  and  spodii' 
mene.  TinjnfriieSj  the  other  ore  of  tin, 
occurs  massive,  with  a  granular  compo- 
sition ;  fracture  uneven,  imperfectly  con- 
choidal ;  lustre  metaUic ;  color  steel-grsy, 
inclining  to  vellow ;  streak  black ;  opaque ; 
brittle ;  hardness  about  that  of  fiuor ;  ^- 
cific  gravity  4.35.  Before  the  blow-pipe, 
sulphur  is  driven  off,  and  the  mineral 
melts  into  a  blackish  scoria,  without 
gelding  a  metalUc  button.  It  is  soluble 
m  niuro-muriatic  acid,  during  which  the 
sulphur  is  precipitated.    It  consists  of 

Tin, UM 

Copper, 96.00 

Iron, 2.00 

Sulphur, 25.00 

It  is  found  only  at  St  Agnes,  in  Corn- 
wall. 
TiifCAL.  (See  Boracic  Acid,) 
Tincture  ;  a  solution  of  any  substance 
in  spirit  of  wine.  Rectified  spirit  of  vrine 
is  the  direct  menstniuiti  of  the  resins,  and 
essential  oils  of  vegetables,  and  totally 
extracts  these  active  principles  from  sun- 
dry vegetable  matters,  which  yield  them 
to  water  not  at  all,  or  only  in  part.  It 
dissolves,  likewise,  the  sweet,  saccharine 
matter  of  vegetables,  and  generallv  those 
parts  of  animal  bodies  in  which  their 
peculiar  smell  and  taste  reside.  The 
virtues  of  many  vegetables  are  extracted 
almost  equally  by  water  and  rectified 
spirit;  but  in  the  watery  and  spirituous 
tmctures  of  them  there  is  this  difierence, 
that  the  active  parts  in  the  watery  extrac- 
tions are  blended  with  a  large  proportion 
of  inert  gummy  nianer,  on.  which  their 
solubility  in  this  menstruum  in  a  great 
measure  depends,  while  rectified  spirit 
extracts  them  almost  pure  from  gum. 
Hence,  when  the  spirimous  tinctures  are 
mixed  with  watery  liquoi-s,  a  part  of  what 
the  spirit  had  taken  up  from  the  subject 
generally  separates  and  subsides,  on  ac- 
count of  its  having  been  freed  fh>m  tliat 
matter,  which,  bemg  blended  with  it  in 
the  original  vegetable,  made  it  soluble  in 
water.  This,  however,  is  not  universal, 
for  the  active  parts  of  some  vegetables, 
when  extracted  by  rectified  spirits,  are 
not  precipitated  by  water,  being  alinost 
equally  soluble  in  both  menstrua. 

TiNDAL,  Matthew,  LL.  D.,  a  contro- 
versial writer,  bom  about  1657,  in  I>evon- 
shire,  where  his  fiither  was  a  clergyman, 
was  admitted  of  Lincoln  college,  Oxfbnl, 
in  1672,  elected  a  fellow  of  All  Souls' 
college,  and  afterwards  became  a  doctor 
of  law.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  James  11,  he  turned  Roman 
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CalhoUcy^Mit,  in  1687,  he  returned  to  the 
church  of  England.    Having  concurred 
in  the  revolution,  he  was  admitted  an 
advocate,  and   eat   as   a  judge  in   the 
court  of  delegates.    He  published  several 
pieoefl,  political  and  theological,  among 
which  were  a  Letter  to  the  Cler^men 
of  the  two  Universities,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Trinity  and  Atbanasian  creed,  and 
a   treatise   entitled   the    Rights  of  the 
Christian  Church.    This  work  excited  a 
considerable  sensation  among  the  high 
church  clergy,  who  attacked  it  with  mat 
animosity.    Tmdal  published  a  defence, 
the  second  editk>n  of  which  the  house  of 
commons  ordered  to  be  bunied  by  the 
common  hangman,  in  the  same  fire  with 
Sacfaeverel's  sermon,  thus   treating  the 
tlisputants  on  each  side  in  the  same  man- 
ner.   In  1730,  he  published  his  Christian- 
ity as  old  as  the  Creation,  or  the  Goq>el 
a  Republication  of  the  Religion  of  Nature, 
in  which  his  object  was  to  show  that 
there  neither  has  been,  nor  can  be,  any 
revelation  distinct  from  what  he  torms 
the  internal  revelation  of  the  law  of  nature 
ill  the  hearts  of  mankind.    He  died  in 
1733,  leaving,  in  manuscript,  a  second 
volume  of  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Crea- 
tion, the  publication  of  which  was  pre- 
vented b^  doctor  Gibson,  bishop  of  Lon- 
don.   His  nephew,  Nicholas,  bom  in  1687, 
fellow  of  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  published 
a  translation  of  Rapin's  History  of  Eng- 
land, with  a  continuation.    (See  A^nn.) 
Ti5nAi.,  William,  also  named  HUduns^ 
a  martyr  to  the  reformation,  bom  in  1500, 
near  the  borders  of  Wales,  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  where  he  imbibed  the  doc- 
trines of  Luther.    Bearing  an  excellent 
character  for  morals  and  diligence,  he 
was  admitted  a  canon  of  Wolsey%  new 
college  of  Christ-church ;  but,  his  princi- 
ples becoming  known,    he  was  sabse- 
quentl^  ejectra.    He  then  withdrew  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  a  degree,  and 
soon  after  went  to  reside   as  tutor  in 
Gloucestershire.    While  in  this  capacim 
he  translated  Erasmus's  Enchiridion  Mu- 
itia  ChriHiani  into  English ;  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  opinions,  articles  were 
preferred  against  him  before  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  diocese,  and  he  received  a  rep- 
rimand.   He  then  accepted  of  a  retreat  in 
the  house  of  an  alderman  of  London, 
where  he  employed  himself  inpreparing 
an  English  version  of  the  New  Testament 
England  not  being  a  place  where  such  a 
wonc  could  with  safety  be  effected,  he 
proceeded  to  Antwerp,  where,  with  the 
assistance  of  John  Fry,  and  one  Roye,  a 
friar,  he  completed  his  work,  which  was 


printed  in  that  city,  irf  1526, 8vo^  without 
a  name.  The  creater  part  was  sent  to 
England,  which  produced  ^reat  alarm 
among  the  church  disnitaries;  and  the 
prelates  Warham  and  Tunstall  collected 
all  they  could  seize  or  purchase,  and  com^ 
mitted  them  to  the  flames.  The  money 
received  by  the  sale  of  the  first  editk>n  in 
this  way,  enabled  Tindal  to  print  another 
edition,  in  conjunction  with  Miles  Cover- 
dale.  He  also  translated  the  pentatouch, 
and  subsequently  Jonas,  which  formed 
the  whole  of  his  labors  on  the  Scriptures, 
although  others  have  been  ascribed  to  him. 
He  then  retumed  to  Antwerp,  where  he 
took  up  his  residence  with  an  English  mer- 
chant. Henry  VIII  employed  a  wretoh 
of  the  lumie  of  Phillips  to  betray  Tindal  to 
the  emperor's  procurator ;  and,  in  1596, 
he  was  brought  to  trial  \ipon  the  emperor's 
decree  at  Augsburg,  where  he  was  con- 
demned to  the  stake,  which  sentence  he 
auietly  endured,  being  first  strangled  and 
then  burnt  His  last  words  were,  **  Lord, 
open  the  king  of  England's  eyes  !**  Tin- 
daPs  translation  of  the  Scripture  is  highly 
esteemed  for  perspicuity  and  noble  sim-  ' 
plicity  of  idiom. 

TiNo  (anciently  Tmos) ;  an  island  of  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  forming  one  of  the 
group  of  die  C^clatdes,  and  consisting  of 
a  long,  mountainous  ridge,  between  My- 
conos  and  Andros,  fix>ni  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  narrow  channel.  It  contains 
66  villages  and  25,000  inhabitants,  on  80 
square  miles.  It  is  well  cultivated  by 
means  of  terraces,  and  produces  abun- 
dance of  silk,  com  and  fruit  Silk  is  the 
principid  commodity.  There  are  four 
monasteries  on  the  idand,  and  the  church 
of  the  Evanf^list,  recently  erected,  has  a 
miraculous  unage^of  the  Virgm  Mary, 
found  there  in  182Sy  which  is  much  visit- 
ed by  pilgrims.  Part  of  the  revenues 
support  a  classical  school  established 
in  1825.  The  capital,  St  Nicholas,  on 
the  westem  side  of  the  island,  was  the 
residence  of  the  European  consuls,  before 
the  Greek  revolution.  Tenoe,  the  ancient 
capita],  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  the 
Greeks,  lay  near  a  sacred  forest,  in  which 
was  a  temple  of  Neptune. 

Tintoretto  ;  the  surname  of  a  Vene- 
tian historical  painter,  Giacomo  Robusti, 
bom  at  Venice,  in  1512,  died  in  1594. 
His  father  was  a  dyer  (in  Italian,  ftniore), 
whence  his  surname.  Tintoretto  studied 
under  Titian,  who  was  so  jealous  of  his 
powers  that  he  dismissed  him  firom  his 
school  He  therefore  pursued  his  studies 
without  any  director,  and  endeavored  to 
unite  his  master's  colormg  with  the  design 
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of  Michael  ADgelo— a  union  which  is 
diacemible  in  his  best  pieces.  But  he 
executed  his  works  with  so  much  haste 
that  he  remained  far  inferior  to  both  of 
those  great  masters.  His  manner  of 
painting  was  bold,  with  strong  lights,  op- 
posed by  deep  shadows ;  his  pencil  was 
wondermlly  nrm  and  free ;  his  disposition 
good ;  his  execution  ea^,  and  his  touch 
fively  and  full  of  spirit  He  painted  many 
works  for  his  native  city,  among  which 
are  a  Last  Judgment,  the  Israelites  wor- 
shipping the  Grolden  Calf^  St  Agnes,  St 
Koche,  and  a  Crucifixion,  the  Marriafe 
of  Cana,  the  Martyrdom,  or  Miracolo  ad 
Servo/ &>e.  His  portrait,  by  himself,  is 
in  the  Louvre;  and  there  are  many 
of  his  paintings  in  Germany,  Spain, 
FVance,  and  Elngland.  Equal,  in  sev- 
eral respects,  to  Titian  or  Paul  Veronese, 
he  wants  the  dignity  of  the  former,  and 
tlie  grace  and  richness  of  composition 
which  distinguish  the  works  of  the  latt^. 
He  had  great  variety  in  his  attitudes, 
some  of  which  are  excellent,  while 
others  are  contrasted  to  extravagance. 
Those  of  his  women  are  generally 
graceful,  and  his  heads  are  designed  in 
a  fine  taste. 

TiPPiCAif  OK ;  a  river  of  Indiana,  which 
joins  the  Wabash,  about  420  miles  from 
its  mouth  ;  length  about  170  miles.  It 
is  rendered  fimious  for  a  battle  between 
the  Americans  and  Indians,  in  November, 
1811. 

Tippoo  Saib,  sultan  of  Mysore,  son 
of  Hyder  Ally,  bom  in  1751,  succeeded 
his  father  in  1783.  (See  Ifyder  •/%,  and 
MfsoreJ)  He  continued  the  war  in  which 
his  &ther  was  engaged  with  the  Enfflish 
until  the  peace  of  Paris  (1783),  which 
deprived  him  of  the  assistance  of  the 
French ;  and  the  alliance  of  the  Mahrattas 
(q.  V.}  with  the  British  induced  him  to 

Xtne  treaty  of  Manffalore,  in  1784,  on 
uitageous  terms.  His  kingdom  had 
now  a  superficial  extent  of  97,S)0  square 
miles,  with  a  revenue  of  about  14,000,000 
dollars.  The  country  was  well  peopled, 
and  under  good  cultivation,  and  the  peo- 
ple, althoufpi  of  Hindoo  ori^,  contented 
with  the  Mohanmiedan  government.  But 
Tippoo  soon  showed  himself  fanatical  and 
intolerant  He  caused  the  IJramins  to  be 
cruelly  beaten,  or  forcibly  *  circumcised, 
when  they  would  not  consent  to  renounce 
their  fidth,  and  treated  the  Christians 
witli  such  rigor,  that  more  than  70,000 
left  his  dommions.  In  1787,  he  again 
attacked  the  Mahrattas,  and,  in  1/89, 
turned  his  arms  against  the  rajah  of  Tra- 
vancore,  an   aUy  of  the  British      An 


offensive  and  defennve  treaty  was  con- 
cluded (June,  1790)  between  the  East 
India  company,  the  Peishwa,  and  Nizam 
AIL  In  the  campeien  of  1790,  several 
places  were  reduced  by  the  allies,  and,  in 
that  of  1791,  in  which  lord  ConiwaUJa 
commanded  in  peraon,  tliey  besieged 
Tippoo  in  his  capital,  Serin(aq)atam. 
(q.  v.)  A  peace  was  concluded,  jFebnia- 
ry,  1793,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  sultan 
of  Mysore  consented  to  relinquish  neariy 
half  of  his  territoiy,  and  to  pay  90,000,000 
rupees  (nearly  15,000,000  dollars).  The 
ceded  territory  was  divided  between  the 
allies.  But  Tippoo  was  unwilling  to 
submit  to  this  loss,  and  endeavored, 
though  without  success,  to  engage  some 
of  the  native  powers  in  a  war  with  the 
company.  He  also  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  Trench ;  and  his  intrigues 
were  discovered  to  the  English  by  the 
proclamation  of  the  governor  of  the  Isle 
of  France,  encouraging  the  inhabitants 
to  enter  his  service.  Suspecting  that  the ' 
preparations  of  Tippoo  were  connected 
with  Bonaparte's  invasion  of  Egypt,  and 
receiving  mm  him  only  evasive  answers 
to  their  inquiries,  the  company  deter- 
mined to  anticipate  hostilities,  and,  on 
the  33d  of  February,  1799,  in  connexion 
with  their  former  allies,  they  declared 
war  against  the  sultan.  The  forces  of 
the  native  allies  being  occupied  by  do- 
mestic troubles,  the  English  were  obli^d 
to  conduct  the  war  alone.  Two  armies, 
under  generals  Stuart  and  Harris,  entered 
Mysore,  defeated  Tippoo  in  two  battles, 
and  formed  u  junction  before  Seringapa- 
tam,  whither  he  had  retreated.  The  place 
was  reduced  by  storm.  May  4,  and  Tippoo 
perished  in  the  assault  The  whole  of 
Mysore  was  now  divided  between  the 
alUes.  The  English  annexed  portions  of 
the  teiritonr  to  the  presidencies  of  Ma- 
dras and  Bombay,  and  erected  another 
portion  into  a  vassal  kin^om  under  the 
young  raja,  or  Kurtur  Knshna,  son  of  the 
lust  raja  (who  had  died  in  prison  in  1796), 
who  was  found  in  prison  in  Serin^patam. 
The  children  of  Tippoo,  with  his  wives 
and  female  relations,  received  the  fort  of 
Vellore,  in  tlie  Camatic,  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence, witli  a  yearly  pension  of  730,000 
nipees  from  the  English  East  India  com- 
pany.— ^Tippoo  Saib  was  a  man  of  bold 
and  deep  views,  and  evinced  much  pru- 
dence and  sagacity  in  the  execution  of 
his  projects.  But,  unfortunately  for  him- 
self, he  was  surrounded  with  .  flattereiv, 
and  neglected  his  old  officers  and  coun- 
sellors. His  library,  and  his  tiger,  an 
automaton  with  which  he  was  accustom- 
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ed  to  amuse  faimaelf  at  table,  are  in  the 
£ast  India  bouse,  in  London. 

TnrroFT.    (See  WwcukTy  Eariof.) 

TiKABoscHi,  Girolamo.  This  Italian 
scbolar,  born  in  1731,  at  Bergamo,  was 
distinguiBhed  for  love  of  learning  and  un- 
wearied application,  even  in  early  youth, 
when  his  father  placed  him,  at  eleven 
yeans  of  age,  in  the  Jesuit  college  of 
Monza,  where  he  enjoyed  the  instruction 
of  learned  teachers,  and  at  the  same  time 
acquired  such  a  fondness  for  the  clerical 
profession,  that  he  persuaded  his  father 
to  let  him,  at  fifleen  years  of  age,  com- 
mence bis  novitiate  at  Genoa.  On  its 
expiration,  afler  the  usual  period  of  two 
years,  he  was  directed  to  give  instruction 
for  five  years  in  the  lower  schools  in  Mi- 
lan, and  aflerwards  in  Novara.  He  was 
subsequently  appointed  to  the  professor- 
ship of  rhetoric  at  Milan,  in  the  universi- 
ty of  Brera.  In  this  situation  be  distin- 
guished himself  not  onlv  as  a  teacher, 
but  as  an  author.  Several  works  of  deep 
research  and  uncommon  solidity  obtain- 
ed for  him  an  offer  of  the  place  of  libra- 
rian to  Francis  III  of  Modena.  Tira- 
boschi  made  use  of  the  valuable  re- 
sourccfis  thus  placed  at  his  command,  to 
compose  his  celebrated  wori^  ^wria  dtUa 
Lettendura  MaUana^  which  appeared  suc- 
cessively in  fourteen  volumes.  This  work, 
which,  m  extent  of  learning,  in  accuracy, 
in  completeness  and  in  style,^as  not  its 
equal  in  any  literature,  extends  fit>m  the 
commencement  of  intellectual  cultivation 
in  Italy  to  the  year  1700,  and  excites  so 
much  the  more  wonder  at  the  quantity 
an^  value  of  its  contents,  as  it  was  com- 
pleted in  the  short  space  often  years, 
during  which  the  author  idso  found  time, 
as  if  for  recreation,  to  produce  various 
other  works,  which  are  highly  distin- 
guished in  their  kind ;  as  the  Biblioteca 
Modenae,  He  also  wrote  other  works 
of  a  literary,  historical  and  theological  na- 
ture. He  died  at  Modena,  1794,  a  sacri- 
fice to  his  incessant  application. 

Tirade;  a  long,  declamatory  strain, 
generally  of  a  violent  nature.  This  term 
probably  originated  from  the  musical  ex- 
pression <tn2a,  which  formerly  signified 
a  series  of  notes  of  the  same  lund,  rising 
and  fidling  by  degrees. 

TiBAiLxxoas ;  a  name  ^ven,  since  the 
wars  of  the  French  revolution,  to  a  species 
of  infantry,  intended  to  fieht  seldom  in 
ckMe  order,  but  nM)stIy  aispersed,  two 
and  two  always  supporting  each  other, 
and  in  general  to  skurmish  in  fitMit  of  the 
columns  (q.  v.)  and  troops  of  the  line. 
Tlie  movements  of  the  tiraSUunf  never- 


thelesB,  are  svstematically  ordered:  they 
are  directed  by  signals,  generally  given 
by  bu|^]es  or  small  trumpets.  Tlie  enief 
requisites  of  good  tirameuin  are  great  ac- 
tivity, and  a  correct  and  keen  eye,  in 
order  to  accommodate  themselves  prompt- 
ly to  circumstances;  to  collect  quickly 
into  masses  when  so  ordered,  and  disperse 
again  with  equal  expedition ;  and  to  act 
constantly  in  unison  with  the  whole  army. 
They  must  be  good  marksmen,  though 
they  do  not  need  the  same  degree  of  ex- 
pertuess  as  the  sharp-shooters.  The 
French  introduced  the  system  of  ttrotZteurv 
in  the  wars  of  their  revolution  ;  having 
taken  the  idea,  probably,  from  the  prac- 
tice of  the  people  of  North  America,  in 
the  revolutionary  war.  (See  hifaniyA 
As  the  French,  when  first  attacked,  couia 
not  oppose  their  enemies  with  troops 
equally  well  disciplined,  they  adopted  tne 
system  of  columns,  preceded  by  HraH- 
ieun.  Long  practice  developed  the  rude 
beginnings,  until  UraiUeurs  have  become 
indispenmble  in  armies.  They  are  of  the 
greatest  service  both  in  attack  and  de- 
fence, and  generally  a  great  part  of  a  bat- 
tle at  the  raresent  day  consists  of  the  skir- 
mishes of  tUmUeurs,  particularUr  when 
the  enemy  is  to  be  kept  distant  from  the 
columns,  or,  in  general,  to  be  checked,  or 
where,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
columns  cannot' act,  as  in  the  defonce  of 
woods,  morasses,  villages,  g^ens.  It  is 
evident  that  the  use  of  HrmUturs  has  es- 
sentially changed  tactics,  as  well  as  the 
svstem  of  war  in  generaL  Sometimes 
the  HraiUeurs  form  a  separate  company 
in  each  battalion,  as  was  formerly  the 
case  with  the  French  ;  sometimes  the 
third  line  of  the  whole  battalion  consists 
of  tiraSkiurf  alone;  but  in  case  of 
necessity,  every  soldier  has  to  act  as  such, 
as  in  the  Prussian  army. 

TiRESiAS,  in  mythology ;  a  celebrated 
prophet  of  Thebes,  son  of  Events  and 
Chariclo.  He  lived  nine  venerations  of 
men.  In  his  youth  he  found  two  ser- 
pents in  the  act  of  copulation,  and,  having 
struck  them  with  a  stick  to  separate 
them,  he  found  himself  suddenly  changed 
into,  a  giri.  Seven  yean  after,  he  found 
some  serpents  together  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  recovCTed  his  original  sex  by 
striking  them  Mrith  his  wand.  Jupiter 
and  Juno,  therefore,  referred  to  his  decis- 
ion the  question,  which  of  the  sexes  re- 
ceived greater  pleasure  from  the  connu- 
bial state.  Tu^as  declared  that  the 
pleasure  which  the  feniale  received  was 
ten  times  greater  than  that  of  the  male. 
Juno,  who  suppoited  a  difierent  o[Hnion, 
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punished  Tiresias  by  depriving  him  of  his 
eye-sigfat  Other  accounts  say  that  his 
blindness  was  inflicted  on  him  because  he 
had  seen  Minerva  bathiuf^.  Ohariclo  com- 
plained of  the  severity  with  which  her  son 
was  treated ;  and  the  goddess,  who  knew 
that  his  sight  was  irrevocable,  alleviated  the 
misfortunes  of  Tiresias  by  making  him  ac- 
quainted with  futurity,  and  giving  him  a 
staff  which  could  conduct  his  steps.  He 
drew  his  prophecies  from  the  flight  or  the 
language  of  birds,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  his  daughter  Manto,  and  sometimes 
evoked  the  manes  from  the  infernal  re- 

gions  with  mystical  ceremonies.  He  was 
uried  with  great  pomp  by  the  Thebans, 
and  honored  as  a  god.  His  oracle  at  Or- 
chomenus  was  in  universal  esteem.  Ho- 
mer represents  Ulysses  as  going  to  the  in- 
fernal regions  to  cousult  Tiresias  concem- 
inghis return  to  Ithaca. 

Tirlemont;  a  town  of  Belgium,  South 
Brabant,  called  by  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try Ttenen ;  nine  miles  south-east  of  Lou- 
vain  ;  population,  7788.  It  was  anciently 
one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Brabant  It 
has  been  a  very  flourishing  and  populous 
city,  and  many  vestices  of  its  grandeur  are 
yet  visible ;  but  it  has  suffered  much  by 
war  and  other  calamities.  In  Nov.,  1792, 
the  Austrians  were  defeated  here  by  the 
.  French ;  and,  in  April,  1793,  the  French 
were  defeated  by  the  Austrians,  with  the 
loss  of  7000  men,  and  33, pieces  of  can- 
non. 

TiKOL.    (See  Tyrol) 

TiROiHAir  Notes  (A<rf«  TKroniana). 
(See  MbreviaHoTu.) 

TiSAN,  or  PrisAif  (fiiom  wnaaw,  to  de- 
corticate, bruise,  or  pound);  1.  barley 
deprived  of  its  husks,  pounded,  and  made 
into  balls.  2.  A  drink  is  so  called  by  the 
French,  made  mostly  of  farinaceous  sub- 
stances, as  barley,  rice,  grits,  and  the 
Jike,  boiled  with  water,  and  sweetened  to 
the  palate.  This  is  prescribed  by  the 
French  physicians  in  almost  all  com- 
plaints, being  the  common  mode  of  put- 
ting a  patient  on  a  low  diet,  just  as  gruel 
is  a  common  prescription  of  English  and  - 
American  physicians  in  like  cases. 

Tischbein;  a  German  family,  distin- 
guished in  the  fine  arts,  of  whom  we 
shall  mention  only  John  Henry,  bom  at 
Heyna,  ii  llesse,  in  1722,  died  at  Cassel, 
in  1789,  and  John  Henry  WiUiamj  bom  at 
Heyna,  in  1751.  The  hitter  was  appoint- 
ed, in  1790,  director  of  the  academy  of 
paintinff  at  Naples,  where  he  did  much 
fi>r  the  fine  arts.  The  troubles  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  cenmry  caused  him  to  re- 
turn to  Germany.    He  passed  the  rest  of 


his  life  chiefly  at  Eutin.  He  painted 
many  pictures  of  great  beauty,  and  was 
fond  of  comparing  the  physiognomies  of 
men  with  those  of  certain  animals,  to 
which  he  may  have  been  led  by  his  con- 
nexion with  Lavater.  He  published 
T^es  de  difflhrens  Anunaux  dessin^ea  tPaprh 
JVaturepourdtmner  une  I(Ueplu$  exacU  de 
kurs  CaracUres  (Naples,  1796,  2  vok., 
fol.) :  the  moral  disposition  of  eacb  ani- 
mal, if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
is  given  here  with  admirable  tmth:  also 
Sir  William  HamUton's  Collection  of  En- 
gravinffs  from  antique  Vases,  the  greater 
ran  of  Grecian  Fabric,  found  in  ancient 
Tombs  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  in  the  Years 
1789  and  1790,  with  the  Remarks  of  the 
Proprietor,  published  by  W.  Tischbein 
(Naples,  1790—1809,  4  vols.,  MX  which 
contains  240  outlines  of  vases.  *  Tne  origi- 
nals were  lost  in  a'  shipwreck.  He  like- 
wise published  Homer,  illustrated  by 
Drawings  from  Antiques,  by  W.  Tisch- 
bein, &.C.,  with  illustrations  by  Ch.  Tbe- 
ophilus  Heyne,  1 — 6  numbers  (G5tting- 
en,  1801—4),  and  7—11  numbers  (1821— 
23,  Stuttg.),  with  illustradons  by  doctor 
T.  Schora.  Homer  occupied  him  al- 
most throughout  his  life;  be  sought  for 
every  antique  with  which  the  poetry  of  Ho- 
mer was  in  any  way  connected,  and  made 
a  rich  collection  of  drawings  of  antiques, 
given  to  the  world  in  the  above-mention- 
ed work,  tne  publication  of  which  has 
been  unfortunately  interrapted. 

Tisiphone;  one  of  the  Furies.  (See 
Faries,) 

TissoT,  Simon  Andrew,  an  eminent 
physician,  bom  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  in 
1728,  studied  at  Geneva  and  Montpellier, 
and  settled  at  Lausanne.  The  success 
with  which  he  treated  the  confluent 
small-pox,  by  means  of  fresh  air  and  a 
cooling  diet,  at  a  period  when  stimulants 
and  su^orifics  were  generally  adopted, 
fixed  on  the  young  practitioner  the  pub- 
fic  attention.  He  published  a  tract  in 
favor  of  inoculation,  m  1750,  and  Avis 
au  Peuple  sur  sa  SanU  (1761,  translated 
into  English  by  doctor  Kirkpatrick) ; 
Avis  aux  Gens  de  Lettres  et  aux  Penonnes 
sidentaires  star  lew  SanU  (Paris,  1768) ; 
Easax  sur  lea  Maladies  des  Ciens  drnMonde 
(Lyons,  1770,  12mo.) ;  and  Tentamen  de 
Morbis  ex  ManustupratUme  ortis.  TisBot 
refused  advantaseous  offers  made  him  by 
the  km^  of  PoUmd  and  England,  to  in- 
duce him  to  quit  Lausanne,  but  accepted 
of  a  professorship  4n  the  university  of 
Pavia.  This  office,  however,  he  relin- 
qui^ed  afler  three  jrears,  and  returned  to 
Lausanne,  where  his  death  took  place 
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in  1797.  The  {nincipal  works  of  Tissot 
were  published  together  at  Paris,  1809 
(8  toIb!^  8vo.),  with  the  notes  of  professor 

Tissot,  Clement  Joseph,  a  relatiye  of  the 
prece«ling,  bom  in  1750,  studied  at  Besan- 
900.  He  published  »a  treatise  entided 
GymnatUque  MidicaU  (1781).  He  was. 
appointed  adjunct  physician  to  the  house- 
hold of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  Afler  the 
revolution,  he  was  suigeon-in-chief  in 
various  corps  of  the  French  armies,  and 
seired  in  the  campaigns  in  Austria,  Prus- 
aa,  Poland  and  Italy.  At  length  he  re- 
tired from  the  service,  and  settled  in  pro- 
fessional practice  at  Paris,  where  he  died 
in  1826.  He  published  several  essays 
and  treatises,  which  are  esteemed  in  for- 
eim  countries. 

Titan  ;  a  sonof  CqbIus  and  Terra  (q.  v.). 
To  him,  as  the  eldest  brother,  belonged 
the  empire ;  but,  at  the  request  of  his 
mother  and  his  sisters,  Ceres  and  Ops,  he 
ceded  it  to  his  younsest  brother,  Saturn, 
on  condition  that  the  latter  should  not  let 
any  of  his  sons  live,  so  that  the  ffovem- 
ment  would  devolve  on  the  sons  of  Titan. 
But  when  he  learned  that  some  children 
of  Saturn  had  remained  alive,  he  and  his 
SODS  took  up  arms,  conquered  Saturn,  and 
made  him  and  his  wife  prisoners.  But 
Jupiter,  son  of  Saturn,  who  dwelt  in 
Crete,  made  war  upon  his  uncle  with  an 
army  of  Cretans,  conouered  him,  and  re- 
instated his  father.  This  ^itan  is  un- 
known to  the  early  writers  on  mythology. 
The  name  of  TSJUms  is  given  to  the  sons 
of  CobIus  and  Terra,  or  Titeea  (Earth), 
in  ceneraL  Hesiod,  and  most  pf  the 
mymological  writers,  make  them  sbt  in 
number---CGeo6,  Crios,  Hyperion,  Japetus, 
Oceanus,  Saturn.  In  a  mythological 
fragment,  Phorcys  is  added  as  the  seventh. 
Later  writers  make  them  eighteen,  reck- 
oning, perhaps,  in  their  number,  some  of 
the  Cyclops  and  the  Centimani,  who  were 
also  sons  of  CcbIus.  The  children  of 
the  Titans,  e.  ff.  Atlas,  are  also  caHed  by 
this  name.  Helios,  or  Sol,  son  of  the 
Titan  Ij^perion,  is  particularly  denomi- 
nated 3mn.  In  general,  the  uible  of  the 
Titans  is  mixed  with  many  notions  bor- 
rowed from  the  Phcenician  cosmogony, 
pniticulariy  this,  that  several  of  the  Titans 
were  the  authors  of  various  useful  inven- 
tions, the  first  artists,  architects,  agricul- 
turists, ahepherds  and  hunters.  The 
story  that  the  eldest  children  of  Coelus 
dethroned  their  father,  and  waged  war 
with  Jupiter  for  the  government,  is  one 
of  the  earliest  mythological  fictions.  Ac- 
cording to  Hesiod  (verse  176),  they  receiv- 


ed this  name  because  they  stretched  oat 
their  hands  to  their  father  (fit>m  nraivu  or 
raivw).  They  are  also  called  UnmUkg, 
Terra  was  indignant,  it  is  said,  at  the  cru- 
elties of  her  husband,  who  did  not  allow 
the  children,  whom  she  brought  forth,  to 
see  the  light,  but  imprisoned  them  in  Tar- 
tarus. She  therefore  excited  the  Titans 
to  insurrection :  Codlus  was  imprisoned, 
and  emasculated  by  Saturn,  and  the  latter 
aspended  the  throne.  But  as  he  also  im- 
prisoned his  brothers,  the  Cyclops  and 
Centimani,  in  Tartarus,  Terra  excited  Ju- 
piter, and  the  other  children  of  Saturn,  to 
msurrection,  and  the  war  between  the 
Tltanides  and  the  children  of  Saturn  be- 
gan. For  ten  years,  the  former  fought 
from  mount  Othrys,  the  latter  from  mount 
Olympus,  without  any  decisive  resuh  to 
either  party,  until  Jupiter,  in  obedience  to 
an  oracle  of  Terra,  loosed  the  Centimani 
(q.  v.),  by  whose  assistance  the  Titans 
were  beaten,  fettered,  and  thrown  into 
Tartarus.  The  scene  of  the  war  is  placed 
in  Thessaly,  on  OlympuSiiuid  Othiys,  by 
Hesiod ;  on  Olymnus,  Pelion  and  Ossa,  by 
Homer.  Among  tne  earlier  coamogonical 
poets,  this  contest  seems  to  be  synobolical 
of  the  struggle  of  the  elements  at  the 
formation  of  the  world. 

TiTANiA.    (See  Mak) 

TiTAmuM;  a  metal  which  has 'been 
obtained  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity  only 
in  sufiScient  quantity  for  the  determina- 
tion of  its  properties.  It  was  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  powder  as  obtained,  and  pos- 
sessed of  the  following  properties:  color 
dark  copper-red ;  tamisheK  m  the  air,  and 
takes  fire  when  heated ;  it  detonates  witli 
nitre,  and  is  acted  upon  with  eneigy  br 
all  the  dense  acids.  A  crystallized  metal- 
lic titanium,  in  small  cubes,  has  been  ob- 
served, occasionally,  in  the  slags  of  great 
iron  smelting  furnaces ;  but  it  is  always 
alloyed  with  iron,  sufficiently  to  afiect  a 
delicate  magnetic  needle.  These  cubes 
have  a  copper-red  color  and  much  bril- 
liancy. They  are  hard  enough  to  scratch 
rock  crystal,  and  have  a  specific  gravity 
of  5.3.  Neither  of  the  strong  acids  are 
capable  of  dissolving  them,  nor  are  they 
fusible  before  the  blow-pipe.  There  are 
two  combinations  of  titanium  and  oxy- 
gen ;  the  one  is  an  oxide,  tlie  other  an 
acid.  The  oxide  of  titanium  is  of  a  black, 
bluish,  or  purplish  color,  and  may  be 
formed  by  heating  metallic  titanium  in 
fine  powder  along  with  caustic  potash.  It 
is  also  procured  firom  titanic  acid,  by  expos- 
ing it  to  a  very  violent  heat  in  a  charcoal 
crucible.  It  is  insoluble  in  all  the  acidsT 
When  heated,  it  absorbs  oxygen  very 
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slowly,  and  is  converted  into  titanic  acid 
by  heating  it  with  nitre,  with  great  diffi- 
culty. fiSfore  the  blow-pipe,  it  diasolvea 
in  bi-phoephate  of  soda,  and  fynoB  a  very 
dark-red  elaas.  The  anataae,  an  ore  of 
titanium,  described  at  the  close  of  this  ar- 
ticle, appears  to  be  wholly  composed  of 
this  oxtae.  TUanic  acid  occurs  native  in 
the  rutile.  (See  the  close  of  the  presoit 
article.)  Its  color  is  reddish-brown,  and 
it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  4.249.  The 
native  acid  is,  however,  slightly  impEire, 
fiiom  the  presence  of  iron :  when  the  iron 
is  separated,  the  acid  presents  a  white 
color.  It  reddens  litmus  paper,  after  hav- 
ing been  exposed  to  a  high  temperature. 
It  resembles  adrconia  so  closely  as  to  be 
with  difficulty  distinguished  fit)m  that 
earth.  They  may,  however,  be  easily 
recognised  m>ra  a  blow-pipe  experiment. 
Titanic  acid,  when  fusea  with  Dorax,  or 
bi-phosphate  of  soda,  in  the  exterior 
&Line,  ^ves  a  yellow  or  colorless  glass, 
which  m  die  interior  flame  becomes  deep 
purple,  or«veni)rownish-black,  if  the  acid 
be  in  excess.  When  titanic  acid  and  zir- 
conia  occur  together  in  the  same  minenil, 
we  are  unable  to  effect  their  separation : 
such  minerals,  in  the  present  state  of 
chemical  knowledge,  cannot  be  analyzed. 
Titanium  unites  with  chlorine  to  form  a 
ddoride.  It  is  formed  by  passing  the  gas 
over  ignited  titanic  acid  and  charcoal  in  a 
porcelain  tube.  It  is  a  fluid,  perfectly 
transparent  and  colorless,  heavier  than 
water,  and  boils  at  375°  Fahr.  When 
mingled  with  water,  it  is  converted  into 
muriatic  acid  and  titanic  acid.  When 
titanic  acid,  fluor  spar,  and  sulphuric  acid, 
are  mixed  together  in  a  leaden  retort,  a 
yellow-colored  liquid  is  gradually  obtain- 
ed, which  water  immediately  converts 
into  fluoric  acid  and  titanic  acid.  This 
is  probably  a  Jluoride  of  titanium.  A 
phMphurd  and  a  ndphurd  of  titani- 
um nave  both  been  formed.  Nothing  is 
known  respecting  the  combinations 
which  titanium  is  capable  of  forming 
with  selenium,  tellurium,  arsenic,  anti- 
mony, chromium,  molybdenum,  tungsten, 
and  columbium.  Unsuccessful  attempts 
have  been  made  to  combine  it  with  sil- 
\  er,  copper  and  lead.  It  has  been  com- 
bhied  with  iron,  and  gave  rise  to  on  alloy 
of  a  gray  color,  interspersed  with  yellow- 
colored  brilliant  particles.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  affinity  of  titaniuqi  for  oth- 
er metals  is,  on  die  whole,  very  weak. 

Orts  of  TVtomum.  These  are  ^ve  in 
.number;  viz.  rutile,  anatase,  ilmenite, 
crichtonite  and  sphene.  1.  jRuti^e,  or 
titanite,   occurs    ciyBtallized,     in   right 


square  prisms, — the  primary  form  of  the 
qiecies, — ^which  are  often  teiminated  at 
one  extremity  bj  a  four-sided  pyramid, 
whose  faces  incbne  to  the  corresp^ding 
lateral  ones  under  angles  of  122^  4&. 
The  lateral  edges  of  the  prism  are  oflen 
truncated,  and  die  primary  prismatic 
sides  are  liable  to  numerous  vertical  «fr»<e. 
Macled  forms,  or  twin  crystals,  are  very 
common,  ^oee  appearance  is  that  of  a 
prism  bent  to  an  ang^e  of  114°  dC ;  some- 
times the  geniculations  are  frequently  re- 
peated. The  cleavage  is  panulel  to  the 
primary  planes  ;  lustre  metallic  adaman- 
tine; color  reddish-brown,  passing  into 
red,  sometimes  yellowish;  streak  very 
palebrovm;  translucent  to  opaque;  hard- 
ness about  that  of  feldspar ;  specific  grav- 
is 4.24.  It  also  occurs  massive,  the  in- 
dividuals being  of  various  nzes  and 
strongly  connected.  Alone  before  die 
blow-pipe,  it  is  infusible,  but  gives,  with 
borax,  a  yellowish  glass,  which  assumes 
an  amethyst  color  when  fiirlher  reduced. 
It  consists  of  dtanic  acid.  It  occurs,  gen- 
erally, iii  imbedded  crystals,  either  in 
quartz  engaged  in  gneiss,  mica-slate,  or 
chlorite-slate ;  or  in  beds  consisting  of 
quartz,  garnet  and  augite.  It  is  l&ewise 
found  in  transparent  crystals  of  quartz. 
Imbedded  crystals  in  auartz  have  been 
found  at  Rosenau  in  Hungary,  Teinach 
on  the  Bacher,  in  Stiria,  and  at  various 
places  along  the  Alps.  Very  perfect  crys- 
tals occur  in  the  Sanalpe  in  Carinthia,* 
also  at  St.  Gothard.  Fine  pebbles  of 
rutile  are  found  in  Transylvania,  and 
called  nigrin6j  on  account  of  their  black 
color.  At  Sl  Yrieix,  in  France,  and  in 
the  province  of  Guadalaxara,  in  Spain, 
twin  crystals  occur  of  very  large  dimen- 
sions. Other  localities  are  Bohemia,  Si- 
beria and  Brazil  In  the  U.  States,  very 
perfect  crystals,  and  in  great  quantity,  are 
round  at  Windsor,  in  Massachusetts, 
where  they  occur  in  seams  of  quartz 
traversing  chlorite    slate.      Many  other 

£  laces  might  be  mentioned  in  New  Eng- 
ind  where  rutile  has  been  met  with ;  but 
the  above-mentioned  is  the  only  produc- 
tive locality.  2.  Anatast.  This  species 
is  much  more  rare  than  that  just  describ- 
ed, but  is  exceedingly  interesting  &om  the 
beauty  of  its  crystils,  and  fix>iii  the  na- 
ture of  its  composition,  it  being  regarded 
as  composed  solely  of  the  protoxide  of 
the  metal.  Its  crystals  are  small,  and 
of  the  form  of  the  octahedron,  with  a 
square  base,  the  pyramids  meeting  under 
an  angle  of  196^  47',  which  is  the  primarv 
form  of  the  species.  The  cleavage  » 
parallel  to  the  primary  planes^  and  to  the 
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loD^  axis  of  die  crystok;  fracture  con- 
clnndal,  though  with  difficulty  observed ; 
lustre  metallic  adamantine ;  color  various 
shades  of  brown,  more  or  less  dark,  also 
indigo-blue ;  stroak  white,  semi-trans- 
parent ;  hardness  nearly  that  of  feldspar ; 
specific  gravinr  3.82.  It  dissolves  with 
difficulty  in  the  salt  of  phosphorus,  be- 
fore the  blow-pipe,  and  the  portion  not 
melted  becomes  white  and  semi-trans- 
parent. It  occurs  in  narrow,  urregular 
veins,  accompanied  by  albite,  quartz, 
mica,  and  axinite.  Its  chief  localities 
are  Bourg  d'Oisans  in  Dauphinv,  and  in 
Switzeriand ;  it  is  also  found  in  Coniwall, 
in  Norway,  in  Spain  and  Brazil.  3.  11- 
meniU,  Axotomous  iron  ore  (Mohs) ;  me- 
naccanite  ?  iserine  ?  The  primary  form 
of  this  species  is  believed  to  be  a  rhom- 
l>oid  of  o5P  5&.  It  occurs  massive,  rarely 
cr^'stallized  in  what  are  described  by  pro- 
fessor Kupfer  as  being  variously  modi- 
fied four-sided  prisms ;  color  black ; 
ftreak  brownish;  opaque;  lustre  on  the 
fracture  shining  and  resinous;  fracture 
conchoidal;  no  visible  cleavage;  hard- 
ness between  apatite  and  feldspar ;  spe- 
cijGc  gravity  4.6 — 4.8.  It  is  unalterable 
before  the  blow-pipe,  and  consists  of 

Titanic  acid, 4a67 

Oxide  of  iron, 47.08 

Oxide  of  manganese, 2^ 

Magnesia, 0.60 

Lime, 0J25 

Oxide  of  chrome, 0.38 

Silica, 2.80 

It  occurs  in  the  Ilmen  mountains  of  the 
Ural  chain.  The  menaccainUe^a.  substance 
found  in  small,  black,  angular  grains,  at 
Menacean,  in  Cornwall,  and  at  Botany 
Bay,  as  well  as  the  iaenne^  found  at  Iser, 
in  Silesia,  and  some  other  places,  are  be- 
lieved to  fall  within  the  piesent  species. 
4.  CrichionUt  resembles  very  closely  the 
ilmer Jte.  It  occurs  in  very  small  crys- 
tals, in  the  form  of  acute  rhomboids, 
having  the  summits  replaced,  and  being 
otherwise  variously  modified  by  seconda- 
ry planes,  the  only  cleavage  being  at 
nght  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  liiomboid. 
It  is  pmectly  black,  opaque,  and  of  a 
Fhininff  lustre;  fracture  conchoidal.  It 
is  harder  than  fluor.  Before  the  blow- 
pipe, it  conducts  much  like  ilmenite, 
but  is  believed  to  be  a  silicate  of  titanium. 
It  occurs,  along  with  anatase,  on  crystals 
of  quartz,  at  E&uphiny.  5.  Sphme  (ail- 
ico-calcareous  oxide  of  titanium)  occurs 
for  the  most  part  in  well-defined  crystals, 
which  have  the  general  figure  of  very 
flat  octahedrons,  but  which  are  deriv- 
voL.  XII.  24 


ed  from  an  oblique  rhombic  prism 
of  133"  30^,  parallel  to  which  a  distinct 
cleavage  mav  be  effected.  Fracture  im- 
perfect conchoidal  or  uneven  ;  lustre  ad- 
amantine, sometimes  inclining  to  resinous ; 
color  brown,  yeUow,  gray  and  green; 
streak  white  ;  translucent  on  the  edges ; 
rarely  transparent;  hardness  about  that 
of  apatite ;  specific  gravity  3.46.  Besides 
occurring  in  crystals,  it  is  found  massive, 
with  a  ffranular  or  lamellar  composition. 
Before  Sie  blow-pipe,  the  yellow  varieties 
do  not  change  their  color :  all,  the  rest  be- 
come yellow.  They  intumesce  a  littie, 
and  m^  on  the  edges  into  a  dark-colored 
enamel.  They  are  soluble  in  heated 
nitric  acid,  and  leave  a  residue  of  silex. 
Sphene  is  composed  of  lime  32iK),  oxide 
of  titanium  33^,  and  silex  28.00.  It  oc- 
cur in  small  nodules  or  crystals,  imbed- 
ded in  gneiss  and  beds  of  sienite.  It  is 
also  found  in  white  limestone,  alone  with 
augite,  scapolite,  garnet  and  hornblende. 
It  comes  from  several  districts  of  the 
Sanolpe  in  Carinthia,  where  it  is  found  in . 
a  coarse-grained  gneiss.  Other  Eu- 
ropean localities  are,  near  Dresden  ui 
Saxony,  Arendal  in  Norway,  St  Gotiiard, 
and  Scotiand.  In  the  U.  States  it  has 
been  found  in  numerous  places;  but  no 
where  so  abundantlv  as  at  Roger's  rock, 
on  the  shore  of  lake  George,  where  it 
occure  in  gneiss  with  augite  and  horn- 
blende. It  is  also  found  at  Bolton  in 
Massachusetts,  in  limestone,  along  with 
petalite,  augite  and  scapolite,  and  at  Ami- 
ty, Orange  county.  New  York,  • 

Tithes,  or  Ttthes  ;  the  tenth  part  of 
the  increase  yearly  arising  from  the  profits 
of  lands,  the  stock  upon  lands,  and  the 
industry  of  the  occupants,  allotted  to  the 
clergy  for  their  maintenance.  The  cus- 
tom of  ^ving  and  paying  tithes  is  very 
ancient  In  Gen.  xiv.  20,  Abraham  gives 
Melchisedek  the  tenth  of  all  the  spoils 
taken  fiiom  the  four  kings  defeatea  by 
him.  Tithes  were  first  legally  enjoined 
by  Moses.  They  were  not  established  by 
Christ  The  Christian  priests  and  the 
ministers  of  the  altar  lived  at  first  upon 
the  alms  and  oblations  of  the  devout 
For  the  first  three  hundred  years  after 
Christ,  no  mention  is  made  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  of  any  such  thing  as  tithes. 
The  first  authority  produced  (setting  aside 
the  apostolical  constitutions,  which  fow 
of  the  advocates  of  tithes  vviU  insist  on) 
is  a  provincial  synod  at^Cullen,  in  356,  in 
which  tithes  are  voted  \o  be  God's  rent 
After  the  church  had  enjoyed  tithes  with- 
out disturbance  for  two  or  three  centu- 
ries, the  laity,  in  the  eighUi  century,  ob- 
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Cained  possession  of  part  of  the  tithes, 
aii4  appropriated  them  to  their  own  uses. 
Some  time  afterwards  they  restored  them, 
or  applied  them  to  the  founding  of  mon- 
asteries or  chapters.  In  1179,  the  third 
council  of  Lateran  commanded  the  lay- 
>  men  to  restore  to  the  church  all  the  tithes 
which  they  yet  held.  Upon  the  first  in- 
troduction of  tithes,  though  every  man  was 
obliged  to  pay  tithes  in  general,  yet  he 
might  ^ive  them  to  what  priests  he  pleas- 
ed, wbich  were  called  arbitrary  conaecra^ 
lions  of  tithes ;  or  he  might  pay  them  into 
the  hands  of  tlie  bishop,  who  distributed 
among  his  diocesan  clergy  the  revenues 
of  the  church,  which  were  then  in  com- 
mon. But  when  dioceses  were  divided 
into  parishes,  the  tithes  of  each  parish 
were  allotted  to  its  own  particular  minis- 
ter ;  first  by  common  consent,  or  the  ap- 
pointments of  lords  of  the  manors,  and 
afterwards  bv  the  written  law  of  the  land. 
However,  aroitrary  consecrations  of  tithes 
took  place  again  afterwards,  and  became 
conrunon  in  England  till  the  time  of  king 
John.  This  was  probably  owing  to  the 
intrigues  of  the  regular  clergy,  or  monks 
of  the  Benedictine  and  other  rules,  and 
will  account  for  the  number  and  riches 
of  the  monasteries  and  religious  houses 
which  were  founded  in  those  days,  and 
which  were  frequently  endowed  with 
tithes.  But,  in  process  of  years,  the  in- 
come of  the  laborious  parish-priests  be- 
ing scandalously  reduced  by  these  arbi- 
trary consecrations  of  tithes,  it  was  reme- 
died in  England  by  pope  Innocent  III, 
about  the  year  1200,  in  a  decretal  epistle, 
sent  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
which  enjoined  the  payment  of  tithes  to 
the  parsons  of  the  resnective  parishes, 
where  every  man  dwelt,  agreeably  to 
what  was  afterwards  directed  by  the  same 
pope  in  other  countries.  This  put  an 
effectual  stop  to  all  the  arbitrary  consecra- 
tions of  tithes,  except  some  traces  which 
still  continue  in  those  portions  of  tithes, 
which  the  parson  of  one  parish  has, 
though  rarely,  a  right  to  claim  m  another ; 
for  it  is  now  universally  held  that  tithes 
are  due,  of  common  right,  to  the  parson 
of  the  parish,  unless-  there  be  a  special 
exemption.  This  parson  of  the  parish 
may  be  either  the  actual  incumbent,  or 
else  the  appropriator  of  the  benefice  ;  ap- 
propriations being  a  method  of  endowing 
monasteries,  which  seems  to  liave  been 
devised  by  the  regular  clergy,  by  way  of 
substitution  to  arbitrary  consecrations  of 
tithes.  (See  the  article  Impropriations.) 
Mr.  Smith  observes  (Nature  and  Causes 
of  die  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii),  that 


tithes,  as  well  as  other  similar  taxes  on 
the  produce  of  the  land,  are,  in  reality, 
taxes  upon  the  rent,  and,  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  equality,  are  very  unequal 
taxes ;  a  certain  portion  of  the  produce 
being,  in  different  situations,  equivalent 
to  a  very  different  pordon  of  the  rent.  In 
some  very  rich  lands,  the  produce  is  bo 
great,  that  the  one  half  of  it  is  fully  wffi- 
cient  to  replace  to  the  fiirmer  his  capital 
employed  in  culdvadon,  together  with  the 
ordinary  profits  of  farming-stock  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  other  half,  or,  what 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  value  of  the 
other  half,  he  could  afford  to  pay  as  rent 
to  the  landlord,  if  there  was  no  tithe. 
But,  if  a  tenth  of  the  produce  is  taken 
fi^m  him  in  the  way  of  tithe,  he  must 
require  an  abatement  of  the  fifth  pert  of 
his  rent,  otherwise  he  cannot  get  back  his 
capital  with  the  ordinary  profit.  In  this 
case,  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  instead  of 
amounting  to  a  half,  or  &ve  tenths,  of  the 
whole  produce,  will  amount  only  to  four 
tenths  of  i(.  In  poorer  lands,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  produce  is  sometimes  so  snudl, 
and  the  expense  of  cultivation  so  great, 
that  it  requires  four  fifdis  of  the  whole 
produce  to  replace  to  the  farmer  his  capi- 
tal, with  the  ordinary  profit.  In  this  case, 
though  there  was  no  tithe,  the  rent  of  the 
landlord  could  amount  to  no  more  than 
one  fifth,  or  two  tenths,  of  die  whole  prod- 
uce. But  if  the  farmer  pays  one  tenth 
of  the  produce  in  the  way  of  tithe,  he 
must  require  an  equal  abatement  of  the 
rent  of  die  landlord,  which  will  thus  be 
reduced  to  one  tenth  only  of  the  whole 
produce.  Upon  the  rent  of  rich  lands, 
the  tithe  may  sometimes  be  a  tax  of  no 
more  than  one  fifth  part,  or  four  shillings 
in  the  pound;  whereas,  upon  that  of 
poorer  lands,  it  may  sometimes  be  a  tax 
of  one  half,  or  of  ten  shillings  ui  the 
pound.  It  is  a  great  discouragement  to 
the  improvement  of  land,  that  a  tenth  part 
of  the  clear  produce,  without  any  deaiic- 
tion  for  the  advanced  expense  of  raising 
tliat  produce,  should  be  alienated  from 
the  cultivator  of  the  land  to  any  other 
person  whatever.  The  improvements  of 
the  landlord  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
farmer  are  both  checked  by  this  unequal 
tax  upon  the  rent.  The  one  cannot  ven- 
ture to  make  the  most  important,  which 
are  generally  the  most  expensive  improve- 
ments, nor  the  other  to  raise  the  most 
valuable,  which  are  generaUy  the  most 
expensive  crops,  when  the  church,  which 
contributes  no  port  of  the  expense,  is  to 
share  so  very  largely  m  the  profit  When, 
instead  either  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
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produce  of  land,  or  of  the  price  of  a  cer- 
tain portion,  a  certain  sum  of  money  is  to 
be  paid  in  full  compensation  for  all  tax  or 
tidie,  the  tax  becomes,  in  this  case,  ex- 
actly of  the  same  nature  with  the  land 
tax  of  England.    It  neither  rises  nor  falls 
with  the  rent  of  the  land.    It  neither  en- 
courages nor  discourages  improvement 
The  tithe,  in  the  greater  part  of  those 
parishes  which  pay  what  is  called  a  fno- 
duSy  in  lieu  of  all  other  tithes,  is  a  tax  of 
this  kind.      It  is  well  known,  and  has 
often  been  lamented,  even  by  the  cleigy 
themselves,  that  this  method  of  raising  a 
revenue  for  their  subsistence,  is  a  contin- 
ual source  of  dispute  between  the  clergy 
and  their  parishioners,  and  contributes  to 
obstruct  toe  usefulness  of  their  ministry. 
In  Holland,  and  some  other  Protestant 
countries,  the  civil  magistrates  have  adopt- 
ed what  some  would  have  thought  a  bet- 
ter plan,  by  allowing  their  ministers  a 
fixed  stipend,  paid  out  of  the  public  funds. 
The  custom  of  paying  tithes,  or  of  offer- 
ing a  tenth  of  what  a  man  enjoys,  has 
not  only  been  practised  under  the  old  and 
the  new  law,  but  we  also  find  somethmg 
ISte  it  among  the  heathens.    Xenophon, 
m  the  fifUi  book  of  the  expedition  of  Cy- 
rus, gives  us  an  inscription  upon  a  col- 
umn, near  the  temple  of  Diana,  bv  which 
the  people  were  warned  to  offer  the  tenth 
part  of  their  revenues  every  year  to  that 
goddess.     The  Babylonians  and  Egyp- 
tians gave  their  kings  a  tenth  of  tiieir 
revenues.   (See  Aristotie,  in  his  (EcoTwm- 
fC9,  Ub.  ii.,  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  v.,  and 
Strabo,  lib.  xv.)    Afterwards  the  Romans 
exacted  of  the  Sicilians  a  tenth  of  the 
com  they  reaped;  and  Appian  tells  us, 
that  those  who  broke  up,  or  tilled,  any 
new  grounds,  were  obliged  to  carry  a 
tenth  of  their  produce  to  the  treasury. 
The  Romans  offered  a  tenth  of  all  they 
took   from  their  enemies  to  the  gods; 
whence  the  name  of  Jupiter  PrtBdator : 
the  Gauls,  in  like  manner,  gave  a  tenth  to 
their  god  Mars,  as  we  learn  in  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Cesar.    Authors  have  been 
perplexed  to  find  the  origin  of  a  custom 
established .  among  so  many  people   of 
different  manners  and  religions,  to  give  a 
tenth  to  their  kings,  their  gods,  or  their 
ministers  of  religion.    Grotius  takes  it  to 
arise  hence,  that  the  number  ten  is  the 
most   known,  and   the   most  common, 
amonff  all  nations,  bv  reason  of  the  num- 
ber of  fingers,  which  is  ten.    On  this  ac- 
count, he  thinks  the  commandments  ef 
God  were  reduced  to  ten,  for  people  to 
retain  them  with  greater  ease ;  and  the  phi- 
losophers establ£hed  ten  categories,  &c. 


TiTIAIf,  or  TiZIAITO  VSRCELLI,  OHO  of 

the  most  distinguished  of  the  ereat  Italian 
painters,  was  bom  at  Capo  del  Cadore,  in 
the  Alps  of  Friuli,  in  1480.  His  early 
indication  of  talent  for  the  arts  of  design 
induced  his  parents  to  place  him  under 
Sebastiano  Zuccati  of  Treviffi,  and  sub- 
sequently under  Giovanni  Befiini  of  Ven- 
ice. He  soon  made  an  extraordinarv 
proficiency,  and  attained  so  exact  an  imi- 
tation of  his  master's  style,  that  their 
works  could  scarcely  be  distinguished. 
This  style,  however,  was  stiff  and  dry,  so 
tiiat  when  the  young  artist  had  seen  the 
performances  of  Gioi^ione,  which  were 
of  a  more  free  and  elegant  character,  he 
quitted  his  former  master,  and  soon,  by 
his  facility,  excited  envy  in  his  new  one. 
At  the  same  time,  he  by  no  means  neg- 
lected other  branches  of  study,  but  made 
so  great  a  progress  under  proper  instmct- 
ers,  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  he 
was  celebrated  as  one  of  the  most  prom- 
ising poets  of  the  day.  With  great  judg- 
ment, however,  he  devoted  himself  to  die 
pursuit  for  which  he  felt  the  most  decided 
predilection,  and  attained  to  great  per- 
fection in  landscape,  portrait,  and  histo- 
ry. He  was  particularly  remarkable  for 
his  accurate  observation  and  fiathfiil  imi- 
tation of  nafure,  as  re^rds  the  tones  and 
shades  of  coloring :  his  taste  in  design  was 
less  conspicuous;  and  it  is  in  portraits 
and  landscapes  that  he  is  deemed  unri- 
valled. Indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Fuseli,  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  father 
of  portrait  painting,  as  relates  to  resem- 
blance, character,  f^ce,  and  tasteful  cos- 
tume. His  principal  residence  was  at 
Venice,  though  he  occasionally  accepted 
invitations  from  princes  to  their  courts. 
At  Ferrara,  he  executed  the  portraits  of 
the  duke  and  duchess,  also  that  of  Arios- 
to,  then  a  resident  there.  He  was  sent 
for  to  Rome  by  cardinal  Famese,  and  at- 
tended Charles  V  at  Bologna,  who  was  so 
pleased  with  the  portrait  which  he  made  of 
him,  that  he  conferred  on  him  the  order 
of  knighthood,  and  granted  him  a  pension, 
which  was  afterwards  augmented  by 
Philip  II.  Most  of  the  princes  and  lead- 
ing men  of  the  day  were  ambitious  of 
being  painted  by  him,  so  that  his  pictures 
are  doubly  valuable  as  portraits  of  emi- 
nent individuals  and  for  oeauty  of  execu- 
tion. He  i^ded  some  time  both  in  Spain 
and  Germany ;  but  his  home  was  Venice, 
where  he  lived  in  great  splendor,  and 
maintained  the  rank  due  to  his  genius. 
He  retained  the  spirit  and  vigor  of  youth 
to  the  advanced  ase  of  ninety-six,  and 
then  died  of  the  plague,  in  1576.    This 
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great  painter  had  his  weaknewea,  the 
chief  of  whiph  was  an  extreme  jealousy 
of  rival  exceUence,  which  rendered  him 
ungenerous  to  Tintoretto,  and  even  to  a 
brother  of  his  own.  He  is  the  first  of  all 
coloristB,  but  less  eminent  in  other  re- 
spects. In  genera],  his  male  forms  are 
less  elastic  Sian  musculan  while  his  fe- 
males partake  too  much  of  the  &ir,  dim- 
pled, soft,  Venetian  figures,  which  are  too 
full  for  elegance.  He  left  two  sons,  one  of 
whom  obtained  preferment  in  the  chtut^h ; 
the  other  became  a  distinguished  painter, 
but  being  addicted  to  alchemy,  wasted  his 
patrimony  and  neglected  his  art.  Of  the 
nistorical  pictures  of  Titian,  two  are  pe- 
culiarly excellent,  a  Last  Supper  in  the 
Escurial,  and  Christ  crowned  with 
Thorns  in  a  church  at  Milan.  The  en* 
gravings  from  his  pictures,  including 
landscapes  and  pieces,  cut  in  wooo^ 
amount  to  more  than  six  hundred. 

TxTicACA ;  a  lake  in  Bolivia,  240  miles 
in  circuit,  and  400  feet  in  depth.  The 
water,  tbouffh  neither  salt  nor  brackish,  is 
muddy,  and  nauseous  to  the  taste.  It 
contains  several  islands ;  one  was  ancient- 
ly a  mountain,  levelled  by  order  of  the 
incas.  It  ffaVe  to  the  lake  its  ovm  name 
of  ISdcoMy  which,  in  the  Indian  laii- 
guage,  signifies  a  mouutedn  of  lead.  Lon. 
69°  sis' W.;  latie^lO'S. 

Title;  one  of  the  various  si^ifica- 
tions  of  this  word  is  a  term  bv  which  the 
rank  or  office  of  an  individual  is  denoted. 
In  the  articles  CourueOor,  Mc^esty,  and 
Ceremomal^  the  extreme  to  which  the 
Germans  have  cone  in  attaching  titles  to 
every  office,  and  even  extending  the  same 
to  the  wife  of  the  officer,  is  treated,  and 
several  curious  examples  are  given.  In 
England  and  the  U.  States,  no  tide  is 
given  to  civil  officers,  except  as  a  matter 
of  courtesy  or  of  convenience,  to  distin- 
guish between  individuals  of  the  same 
name.  In  some  parts  of  the  U.  States, 
some  such  means  of  distinction  are  re- 
quired by  the  commonness  of  particular 
names,  many  more  individuals  being 
to  be  found  with  the  same  surname,  than, 
usually,  in  European  countries.  But  the 
cases  m  which  an  individual,  holding  a 
civil  office,  are  addressed  by  an  official 
designation,  are  very  few.  With  military 
titles,  however,  the  case  is  different  Hav- 
ing little  of  the  reality  of  military  distinc- 
tion, we  seem  disposed  to  make  the  most 
of  the  semblance,  and  generals,  coloi^els, 
and  captains,  swarm  throughout  the  land. 
Every  traveller  has  his  ffing  at  the  mili- 
taiy  dignitaries  whom  he  meets  behind 
the  bar  of  a  tavern,  or  on  the  box  of  a 


stage-coach.  In  some  places,  it  is  even 
an  ordinary  vulgarism  to  give  the  title  of 
captain  to  strangers.  There  are  also  cer- 
tain  terms  of  courtesy  used  in  the  super- 
scription of  letters,  the  principal  of  which 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  chivalric  term  of 
esquire)  are  the  reverend,  addressed  to 
clergvmen,  and  the  konorahle,  to  judges, 
members  of  congress,  and  the  hi^er 
branch  of  the  state  legislatures.  These 
v^ll,  probably,  before  long,  shore  the  fete 
of  other  anti-rc»publican  distinctions.  The 
governor  and  lieutenant-governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts are  the  only  public  functiona- 
ries in  this  country  who  are  provided  by 
law  with  titles  of  honor,  the  constitution 
of  that  state  having  given  to  the  former 
the  tide  of  kU  excelU^uy,  to  the  latter  that 
of  his  honor.  The  Germans,  having  so 
enormous  a  mass  of  titles,  have  divided 
them  into  titles  of  rank  (i^andestUd),  e.  ff. 
those  of  princes,  nobles,  &c.,  by  which 
they  are  aistinguished  from  commoners ; 
titles  of  honor,  as  excellency,  grace,  high- 
ness ;  and  titles  of  office,  as  professor, 
counsellor,  superiniendent.  The  holders 
of  this  latter  class  of  tides  are  subdivided 
into  red  (as  real  counsellor,  &.C.);  when 
actuaOy  possessed  of  the  office  denoted, 
and  titular,  v/hen  they  have  merely  the 
title  of  an  office,  as,  for  example,  so  many 
counsellors  of  legation,  court-counsellors, 
&c.  Almost  all  monarchs  assume  titles 
taken  from  countries  over  which  ther 
have  no  sway.  In  some  cases,  this  origi- 
nates from  a  real  or  supposed  claim  of 
the  crown  upon  the  country  in  Question ; 
in  some,  the  sovereignty  asserted  may  be 
actually  exercised,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, e.  g.  the  king  of  Prussia  calls  him- 
self duke  of  Mecklenburg,  because,  under 
certain  circumstances,  the  government  of 
that  country  would  devolve  upon  him. 
In  some  eases,  it  is  a  mere  pompous  £>rm  ; 
for  instance,  the  emperor  of  Austria  calls 
himself  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  king 
of  Portugal  king  of  the  navigation,  con- 
quest and  commerce  of  ^Ethiopia,  Ara- 
bia and  India.  Generally,  monarchs  have 
a  less  and  a  great  or  full  tide,  just  as  they 
have  two  coats  of  arms.  That  epithet  whicK 
is  added  to  die  word  nuyesty,  in  the  case 
of  the  different  sovereigns  of  Europe,  is 
generally  called  the  predicate.  These 
epithets  are,  Most  Cnristian  (q.  v.),  for 
France ;  Catholic  (q.  v.),  for  Spain ;  Most 
FaityuL,  for  Portugal;  Apostolic  (q.  v.), 
for  Hungary.  2.  TCtfe  signifies  the  right 
of  a  person  to  some  particular  thin^.  3. 
The  heads  of  the  vanous  chapters  in  the 
corpus  juris  (q.  v.),  and  other  law  books, 
&C.,  are  called  titles. 
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TiTMonsK  (parua).  The  birds  of  this 
genus  are  of  small  size,  but  robust  and 
muscular,  llie  beak  is  thick  at  the  base, 
short  and  stout ;  the  feet  strong,  especial- 
ly tlie  hinder  toe.  The  head  is  remarka- 
ble for  the  solidity  and  thickness  of  the 
hones  of  the  skull.  They  eat  all  kinds  of 
food,  but  more  particularly  insects  and 
worms,  in  search  of  which  they  fly  per- 
petually from  branch  to  branch,  examin- 
ing every  crevice,  and  clinging  in  every 
variety  of  posture,  often  with  the  head 
downvirards.  They  do  not  spare  young 
or  weaker  birds,  when  sick,  or  entan- 
gled in  snares,  but  pierce  the  cranium  by 
blows  with  the  beak,  for  the  purpose  of* 
feeding  on  the  brain;  neither  do  they 
hesitate  to  attack  birds  much  stronger 
than  themselves.  Notwithstanding  their 
pugnacious  disposition,  they  live  m  small 
scattered  flocks.  Most  of  them  build  in 
hollow  trees,  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
fecundity  among  birds  of  their  size,  some 
laying  eighteen  or  twenty  egcs.  We 
have  only  two  species  in  the  U.  States. 
The  black-capt  titmouse,  or  chick-a^ce, 
is  the  most  fiuniliar.  The  crested  tit- 
mouse is^  larger  and  more  uniform  in  its 
colors. 

Titus,  a  disciple  of  Sl  Paul,  who  ad- 
dressed to  him  a  letter,  was  bom  of  pa- 
gan parents,  but,  after  his  conversion,  be- 
came the  faithful  companion  of  the  apos- 
tle. He  was  employed  by  St  Paul  on 
several  missions,  and  sent  to  Crete  to  or- 
ganize and  govern  the  church  in  that 
island,  where  he  died  at  an  advanced  age. 

Titus  Vespasia^us,  a  Roman  emperor, 
bom  A.  D.  40,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
emperor  VenNisian.  He  was  educated  at 
the  court  of  Nero,  with  Britannicus  (q.  v.), 
and  was  the  intimate  friend  of  that  un- 
happy prince.  Titus  first  served  as  a 
tribune  m  Germany  and  Britain,  and  won 
general  favor  and  esteem  by  his  courtesy 
of  maimerB,  his  courage,  and  his  military 
geniusL  Afler  his  return  to  Rome,  he  oc- 
cupied himself  with  the  practice  of  law, 
and  managed  several  cases  with  much 
skill.  Whue  yet  quite  youn^,  he  married 
the  daughter  of  a  Roman  knight,  and,  on 
her  death,  united  himself  in  a  second 
marriage  with  a  noble  Roman  lady,  whom 
he  repudiated,  ai\er  she  had  borne  him  a 
daughter.  He  then  served  as  questor 
with  reputation,  and,  on  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  o Alice,  accompanied  his  father 
in  the  war  against  the  Jews  as  command- 
er of  a  legioa  When  Galba  ascended 
the  throne,  Titus  was  sent  by  his  father 
to  declare  his  adhesion  to  the  new  empe- 
ror, but,  on  the  way,  received  the  news 


of  his  assassination.  On  the  death  of 
Otho,  Vespasian  determined  to  possess 
himself  of  the  throne ;  and  Titus  was  left 
to  conduct  the  war  in  Judea.  He  took 
Jerusalem  f  A.  D.  70),  afler  a  siege,  during 
whicli  it  nad  been  the  scene  of  the 
most  shocking  sufferings  and  cmelties. 
The  temple  was  destroyed  in  spite  of  his 
exertions  to  save  it.  In  some  respects, 
Titus  displayed  much  humanity* ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  justify  the  crucifixion,  by 
his  orders,  of  hundreds  of  the  captives. 
Afler  paying  a  visit  to  Egypt,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  which  he  entered  in  triumph, 
add  was  associated  by  his  father  in  the 
government  of  the  empire.  His  conduct 
til  us  for,  if  we  may  believe  the  accounts 
of  Suetonius,  had  been  marked  bv  the 
most  shameless  excesses.  He  had  chosen 
his  associaibs  among  the  most  abandoned 
of  the  youthful  courtiers,  and  indulged  in 
the  gratification  of  eveiy  impure  desire 
and  unnatural  vice.  From  one  so  little 
accustomed  to  restram  his  passions,  the 
Roman  people  anticipated  nothing  but  tlie 
misrule  of  a  second  Caligula  or  Nero ; 
but,  on  ascending  the  throne  (79),  Titus 
disappointed  these  doomy  progno6tica« 
tions,  and,  relinquishing  his  vicious  hab- 
its and  debauched  companions,  became 
the  father  of  his  people,  the  guardian  of 
virtue,  and  the  patron  of  liberty.  His  ref- 
ormation appeared  to  be  sincere  and  per- 
fect: the  unworthy  and  dissolute  youth 
assumed  the  character  of  the  enligh'tened 
and  niunificeDt  sovereign  of  a  vast  em- 
pire. All  informers  were  banished  from 
his  court,  and  even  severely  punished ;  a 
refbnn  took  place  m  judicial  proceedings ; 
and  tlie  public  edinces  were  repaired, 
and  new  ones  erected  for  the  convenience 
of  the  people.  The  memorable  exclama- 
tion of^ Titus,  «  Perdidi  diem^  (I  have  lost 
a  day),  which  he  is  said  to  have  uttered 
one  day  when  no  opportunity  had  occur- 
red for  doing  any  service  or  granting  a 
favor  to  any  one  of  his  subjects,  has  been 
considered  as  strikingly  characteristic  of 
his  sentiments  and  behavior,  which  pro- 
cured for  him  the  title  of  jlmor  et  duicuB 
preneris  humani  (the  delight  of  mankind). 
Two  senators  having  engaged  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  his  life,  he  not  only  par- 
doned them,  but  also  admitted  them  to  his 
friendship.  During  his  reign,  there  was 
a  conflagration  at  Rome,  which  lasted 
three  davs ;  the  towns  of  Campania  were 
desolated  by  an  emption  of  Vesuvius  fseO 
Herculaneum) ;  and  the  empire  was  visit- 
ed by  a  destroying  pestilence.  In  this 
season  of  public  calamity,  the  emperor's 
benevolence  and  philanthropy  were  most 
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coDspicuously  displayed.  He  comforted 
the  afflictedy  relieved  the  suffererB  by 
hjfl  bounty,  and  exerted  all  his  care  for 
the  restoration  of  public  proeperity.  The 
Romans  did  not  long  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  his  wise  and  virtuous  administration. 
He  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  and, 
retiring  to  a  country  house  which  had  be- 
longed  to  his  father,  he  there  expired, 
lamenting  with  his  latest  breath  the  sever- 
ity of  his  &te,  which  removed  him  from 
the  world  before  he  had  perfected  his 
plans  for  the  benefit  of  his  ^[rateful  sub- 
jects, whose  sorrow  for  his  loss  was 
heightened  by  their  apprehensions  arising 
from  the  gloomy  ana  unpromising  char- 
acter of  his  brother  Uomitian  (q.  v.),  who 
was  even  suspected  of  having  hastened 
the  catastrophe  which  was  to  contribute 
to  his  own  elevation  to  imperial  power. 
Titus  died  A.  D.  81,  in  the  forty-first  year 
of  his  age,  after  reiniing  two  years. 

TiTToa.    (See  Tartarus,) 

T1VERT02T ;  a  borough  of  Devonshire, 
England,  with  the  remains  of  a  cai^e, 
the  site  of  which  covered  nearly  an  acre. 
The  church  of  St  Peter,  a  handsome 
structure,  is  the  woik  of  different  ages. 
The  north  side  was  built  about  1073.  The 
south  side,  ornamented  with  i^uch  curi- 
ous sculpture,  was  erected  about  1530. 
The  tower  is  116  feet  in  height.  A  free 
grammar  school  was  founded  here  about 
1599,  attached  to  which  are  two  fellow- 
ships and  two  scholarships,  at  Cambridge, 
and  the  same  at  Oxford.  Tiverton  re- 
turns two  members  to  parliament^  It 
was  formerly  famous  for  its  woollen  man- 
ufactures, and  is  now  well  known  for  an 
extensive  manufocture  of  lace,  in  which 
more  than  3000  penons  ore  employed. 
Population,  9766.  Fourteen  miles  north 
of  Exeter. 

T1V01.1,  on  the  Teverone,  remarkable 
for  its  classical  associations  and  beautiful 
situation,  is  the  capital  of  a  district  in  the 
Campagna  di  Roma;  population,  5500 ; 
eighteen  miles  nonh-east  of  Rome.  The 
Teverone  (anciently  ^nio)  here  precipi- 
tates itself  nearly  100  feet  in  one  mass, 
and  then  rushes  through  a  chasm  of  the 
rock  into  a  cavern  below.  (See  TamL) 
Here  are  some  beautiful  ruins  in  the  vi- 
cinity, the  remains  of  the  ancient  Tibur. 
Near  the  town  is  also  tlie  Solfatara,  or 
Lago  di  Bagni.  (See  Campagna  di 
Roma.) 

TiziANO.    (See  TiUan,) 

Tlascala  ;  at  the  time  of  the  conquest 
of  Mexico  by  tlie  Spaniards,  an  inde- 
pendent sute  at  war  with  the  Mexicans, 
out  afterwards  included  in  the  intendaucy 


of  Puebla  de  los  Angeles,  in  the  viceroyol- 
ty  of  New  Spain.  (See  Mexico^  and  JPm- 
Ala)  It  now  forms  a  territory  of  the 
Mexican  republic,  the  population- (about 
60,000)  not  being  sufiicient  to  constitute  it 
an  independent  state.  The  principal 
town,  Tlascala  (64  miles  east  oi*  Mexico ; 
Ion.  96^  lO'  W. ;  laL  19°  35^  N.),  situated 
on  a  river  running  into  the  Pacific,  is  said 
to  have  contained  900,000  inhabitants 
when  the  Spaniards  arrived  here.  At  pres- 
ent, the  population  does  not  exceed  dOOO. 
Toad  [bufo).  The  toads  are  hardly 
distinguishable  from  the  frogs,  except  by 
their  more  chimsv  form  and  motions,  and 
the  warts  with  which  the  skin  is  studded. 
The  jaws,  however,  are  destitute  of  teeth, 
and  their  habits  are  more  terrestrial ;  for 
the;^  keep  at  a  dLstaiice  from  the  .water 
during  the  ereater  part  of  die  year.  They 
come  out  of  theu*  holes  chiefly  during  the 
night,  and  feed  on  snails,  worms  and 
insects.  They  are^cajMible  of  living  a 
long  tune  without  food,  and  have  lieeii 
known  to  remain  whole  years  hi  walls, 
hoUow  trees,  in  the  earth,  or  even  when 
artificially  enclosed  in  plaster.*    In  the 

*  This,  at  least,  u  the  common  opinion ;  hot  the 
celebrated  geolo^t,  professor  Bucklaad,  in  a 
paper  published  m  the  Edinburgh  Philosopbicai 
Joumai  for  July^  1832,  '^Y^t  i^  reference  to  a 
number  of  ezpenments  which  he  made  on  the 
vitality  of  toads  enclosed  in  wood  and  stone : 
"  From  the  result,  it  seems  to  follow  that  toads 
cannot  live  a  year  excluded  totally  from  atmos- 
pheric air,  and  that  they  cannot  survive  two 
years  entirely  excluded  from  food ;  and  there  is  a 
want  of  sufficiently  minute  and  accurate  observa- 
tion in  those  so  frequently  recorded  cases,  where 
toads  arc  said  to  be  found  alive  within  blocks  of 
stone  and  wood,  in  cavities  that  had  no  coinmu- 
nication  whatever  with  the  external  air.  The  first 
effort  of  the  young  toad,  as  soon  as  it  has  left  its  tad- 
pole state  and  emerged  from  the  water,  is  to  seek 
shelter  in  holes  and  crevices  of  rocks  and  trees. 
An  individual  which,  when  young,  may  have 
thus  entered  a  cavity  bv  some  very  narrow  ^- 
erture,  would  find  abundance  of  food  by  eaten- 
ing  insects,  which,  like  itself,  seek  shelter  withiii 
such  caviues,  and  mav  soon  have  increased  so 
much  in  bulk  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  eo  out 
again  through  the  narrow  aperture  at  which  it 
entefed.  A  small  hole  of  this  kind  is  very  likely 
to  be  overlooked  by  common  workmen,  who  are 
the  only  people  whose  operations  on  stone  and 
wood  disclose  cavities  in  the  interior  of  such  sub- 
stances. In  the  case  of  toads,  snakes  and  liiards, 
that  occasionally  issue  from  stones  that  are 
broken  in  a  quarry,  or  in  sinking  wells,  and 
sometimes  even  from  strata  of  coal  at  the  bottom 
of  a  coal  mine,  the  evidence  is  never  perfect,  to 
show  that  the  reptiles  were  entirely  enclosed  in  a 
solid  rock :  no  examination  is  ever  made,  tuitil 
the  reptile  is  first  discovered  by  the  breaking  of 
the  mai^s  in  which  it  was  contained,  and  then  it  is 
too  late  to  ascertain,  without  carefullv  replaetnj^ 
every  froemeiit  (and  in  no  case,  that  I  have*seen 
reported, lias  this  ever  been  done),  whether  or 
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spring,  the^'  resort  to  the  water  for  the 
purpose  of  depositing  their  eggs.  The 
tadpoles  are  bom  there,  acquire  gills,  aud 
in  every  respect  resemble  those  of  m>g8. 
The  common  toad  of  Europe  has  been 
an  object  of  disgust,  and  even  horror,  in 
aU  ages ;  and  numerous  iables  have  been 
related  concerning  it.  It  has  been  accus- 
ed of  being  poisonous,  but  most  certainly 
is  fpjoky  of  no  other  crime  than  that  of 
ugliness.  Notwithstanding  the  popular 
prejudice,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
legs  are  sold  extensively  in  the  martcets 
of  Paris  for  those  of  frogs. — ^The  common 
toad  of  North  America  (J5.  musicus)  sel- 
dom ciywls  like  the  European  species, 
but  moves  by  a  succession  of  short  leaps. 
It  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  States. 
Early  in  the  spring,  these  assemble  in 
great  numbers  in  ponds,  and  utter  a  long- 
continued,  thrilling  note,  familiar  to  the  ears 
of  most  of  us. — ^The  tree-toada  (A^/a)  belong 
to  a  different  genus,  distinguished  oy  hav- 
ing a  mucous  tubercle  at  the  extremity  of 
each  toe,  by  means  of  which,  acting  as  a 
sucker,  the^  are  enabled  to  clmg  to  the 
branches  of  trees,  or  to  a  perpendicular 
walL  There  are  several  species  in  the 
iJ.  States. 

Toad-Flax  (wnJdnhinum  linarva).  This 
plant  is  naturalized,  and  a  troublesome 
weed,  in  many  parts  of  the  U.  States.  In 
its  general  habit,  it  is  not  very  unlike  the 
flax;  but  the  flowers  are  bright  yellow, 
showy,  and  of  a  singular  form,  the  corolla 
labiate,  and  provided  with  a  long  spur. 
In  the  ordinarv  state  of  the  plimt,  the 
lips  of  tlte  corolla  are  closed,  and,  if  forci- 
bly opened,  somewhat  resemble  the 
mouth  of  some  animal ;  hence  the  name 
of  snap-dragon  has  been  applied  to  plants 
of  this  genus.  It  grows  in  sandy  soil.  A 
singular  deviation  from  the  ordinary 
structure  of  the  flower  sometimes  takes 
place  in  this  plant,  and  has  led  to  some 
discoverieti  in  vegetable  physiology:  tlie 

not  there  was  any  hole  or  crevice  by  which  the 
luimal  may  have  entered  the  cavity  from  which 
It  was  extracted.  Without  previous  examina- 
tion, it  is  almost  impossible  to  prove  that  there 
was  no  such  communication.  In  the  case  of  rocks 
near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  in  stone  quar- 
ries, reptiles  find  ready  admission  to  holes  and 
fissures.  We  have  a  notorious  example  of  this 
kind  in  the  lizard  found  in  a  chalk-pit,  and 
brought  alive  to  the  late  doctor  Clarke.  In  the 
case,  also,  of  wells  and  coal-pits,  a  reptile  that 
had  fallen  down  tlie  well  or  shaf\,  and  survived  its 
fall,  would  seek  its  natural  retreat  in  the  first 
hole  or  crevice  it  could  find ;  and  the  miner,  dis- 
lodging it  from  this  cavity,  to  which  his  previous 
attention  had  not  been  called,  might,  in  ig- 
norance, conclude  that  the  animal  was  coeval 
with  the  stone  from  which  he  had  extracted  it/' 


corolla  then  assumes  a  regtilar  form,  and 
is  provided  with  five  radiating  ^urs,  in- 
stead of  one. 

ToALDo,  Giuseppe,  a  celebrated  Italian 
mathematician,  astronomer  and  mete- 
orologist, bom  in  1719,  near  Vicenza. 
studi^  theology  at  Padua,  but  occupied 
himself  chiefly  with  the  mathematical 
sciences,  and,  in  1762,  was  made  professor 
of  astronomy  and  meteorology  in  the  luii- 
veredty  of  Padua.  Through  bis  influence, 
an  obeervatoiy  was  built  mere,  and  light- 
ning rods  were  erected  in  various  places. 
His  mathematical  text-books  are  distin- 
guished for  clearness  and  precision,  and 
nave  been  introduced  into  many  schools  in 
Italy.  His  Astronomical  and  Meteorologi- 
cal Journal  was  continued  from  1773  till 
his  death,  and  his  essay  On  the  Influence 
of  the  Weather  upon  the  Growth  of  Plants, 
which  gained  the  prize  proposed  by  the 
scientific  society  or  Montpellier  (1774),  is 
a  standard  work.  He  published  several 
other  esteemed  works,  and  died  in  1797. 

Tobacco  {NicoHana  tabacum).  The 
introduction  of  the  use  of  tobacco  forms 
a  singular  chapter  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind; and  it  may  well  excite  astonish- 
ment, that  the  discovery  in  America  of  a 
nauseous  and  poisonous  weed,  of  an  acrid 
taste  and  disagreeable  odor,  in  short, 
whose  only  properties  are  deleterious, 
should  have  mid  so  great  an  influence  on 
the  social  condition  of  all  nations ;  that  it 
should  have  become  an  article  of  most 
extensive  commerce ;  and  that  its  culture 
should  have  spread  more  rapidly  than 
that  of  the  most  usefiil  plants.  At  the 
time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  tobacco 
was  in  frequent  use  among  the  Indians, 
tuid  the  practice  of  smoking  was  common 
to  almost  all  the  tribes ;  and  they  pretend- 
ed to  cure  a  great  variety  of  diseases  by 
this  plant  Its  introduction  into  the 
eastern  continent  was  every  where 
marked  with  ridicule  and  persecution. 
The  book  written  against  it  by  James  1 
is  well  known  ;  but  a  hundred  others  of 
the  same  character  were  published  in 
various  languages.  Pope  Urban  VIII 
excommunicato  those  who  took  tobacco 
in  churches ;  the  empress  Elizabeth  also 
prohibited  its  use  in  churches.  In  Tran- 
sylvania, an  ordinance  was  published, 
in  1689,  threatening  those  who  should 
plant  tobacco  with  the  confiscation  of 
their  estates.  The  grand-duke  of  Mos- 
cow and  the  king  of  Persia  forbade  its 
use  under  the  penalty  of  the  loss  of  the 
nose,  and  even  of  death.  At  present,  the 
aspect  of  aflairs  is  so  much  changed,  that 
all  the  soverdgns  of  Europe,  and  most 
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of  tliose  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  de- 
rive a  considerable  part  of  their  revenue 
from  tobacco.  The  plant  is  glutinous, 
and  covered  with  a  very  short  do\iii ;  the 
stem  upright,  fi»ur  or  five  feet  high,  and 
branching;  the  leaves  are  alternate,  sessile, 
oval-oblong,  and  entire  on  the  margin; 
the  superior  ones  lanceolate ;  the  flowers 
are  disposed  ui  a  terminal  panicle;  the 
tube  of  the  corolla  lon^,  inflated  towards 
the  summit,  and  dividmg  into  Ave  acute, 
angular,  spreading  lobes,  of  a  rose  color.  It 
was  originally  a  native  of  South  Ameri- 
ca.— Another  species  (AT,  ruslica)  is  very 
common,  but  is  less  esteemed,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  short,  yelloviish-green 
corolla,-— JV.  quadrivalvis  is  cultivated  by 
the  Indians  of  Missouri,  and  furnishes 
tobacco  of  excellent  quality. — The  best 
Havana  cigars  are  made  from  the  leaves 
of  »V.  repancku — Other  species  of  tobacco 
are  found  in  Mexico  and  Soutli  America. 
One  has  been  discovered  in  China,  and 
another  in  New  Holland.  This  genus 
belongs  to  the  natural  family  8<£mt(t, 
This  popular  narcotic  is  probably  in  more 
extensive  use  than  any  other,  and  its  only 
rival  is  the  betel  of  the  East.  According 
to  Linnaeus,  it  was  known  in  £urope 
from  1560,  when  seeds  of  it  were  sent 
from  Portugal  to  Catharine  de'  Medici  by 
NiCot  (q.  v.),  the  French  ambassador  in 
that  countiy,  from  whom  it  received  its 
botanical  name.  The  cotmnon  notion, 
that  the  specific  appellation  tobacco  was 
derived  from  its  having  been  imported 
fipora  Tobago,  is  now  umversally  admitted 
to  be  wiSiout  foundation.  Humboldt 
(Essai  9wr  la  J^oiwdh  Espasne^  second 
edition,  iii,  50)  has  shown  that  tobacco 
was  the  term  used  in  tiie  Haytian  lan- 
guage to  designate  the  pipe  or  instrument 
employed  bV  the  natives  in  smoking  the 
herb;  which  term,  having  been  trans- 
ferred, by  the  Spaniards,  from  the  pipe 
to  tlie  herb  itself,  has  been  adopted  by 
other  nations.  Tobacco  is  believed  to 
have  been  first  introduced  into  England 
by  the  settlers,  who  returned,  in  1586, 
from  the  colony  which  it  had  been  at- 
tempted to  found  in  Virginia  under  the 
auspices  of  Raleigh.  Harriot  says  that 
the  English,  during  the  time  they  were 
in  Virgmia,  and  after  their  return  home, 
were  accustomed  to  smoke  it  afler  the 
manner  of  the  natives  (Hakluyt,  i,  75). 
Raleigh,  and  other  young  men  of  fashion, 
adopted  and  introduced  the  pra6tice  into 
England ;  and  it  rapidly  spread  among  the 
English,  as  it  had  previously  done  among 
the  Portuguese,  Spaniards  and  French. 
During  tlie  reign  of  George  III,  the 
practice  of  smoking,  which  had  previously 


been  exceedingly  prevalent,  west  out  of 
fashion,  and  was  nearly  superseded,  amooff 
the  higher  and  middle  classes,  by  that  of 
snuff-taking.  Latterly,  however,  smoking 
has  been  revived  in  that  country.  Tlie 
practice  of  smoking  lias  become  so  gene- 
ral, especially  in  Holland  and  Geniiany, 
that  it  constitutes  a  daily  luxury  wiUi 
nearly  all  the  peasantry  of  those  countries, 
as  well  as  with  the  more  indolent  and 
wealthy  classes  of  inhabitants.  Tobacco 
is  a  powerful  narcotic,  and  also  a  strong 
stimulant,  and,  taken  internall}^  even  in 
small  doses,  it  proves  powerfully  emetic 
and  purgative.  The  oil  is  celebrated  for 
its  extreme  virulence,  and,  when^ applied 
to  a  wound,  is  said,  by  Redi,  to  be  as  fatal 
as  the  poison  of  a  vif)er.  The  decoction, 
powder  and  smoke,  are  used  in  agriculture 
to  destroy  insects.  As  tobacco  is  culti\'ated 
for  the  leaves,  it  is  an  object  to  render  these 
as  large  and  as  numerous  as  }x)8sible,  and 
new,  fresh  and  fertile  soil  ispreferred.  It 
is  very  sensible  to  frost.  The  plants  are 
raised  on  beds,  early  in  spring,  and  when 
they  have  acquired  four  leaves,  they  are 
pkinted  in  the  fields,  in  well  prepared 
earth,  about  three  feet  distant  every  way. 
Every  morning  and  evening,  the  plants 
require  to  be  looked  over,  in  order  to  de- 
stroy a  worm  which  sometimes  invades 
the  bud.  When  four  or  fixe  inches  high, 
they  are  moulded  up.  As  soon  as  they 
have  eight  or  nine  leaves,  and  are  ready 
to  put  forth  a  stalk,  the  top  is  nipped  off^ 
in  order  to  make  the  leaves  larger  and 
thicker.  Afler  this,  the  buds,  which 
sprout  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  are  all 
plucked  ;  and  not  a  day  is  suffered  to  pass 
without  examining  the  leaves,  to  desunoy 
a  large  caterpillar  which  is  sometimes 
very  destructive  to  them.  When  they 
are  fit  for  cutting,  which  is  known  by  the 
brittleness  of  the  leaves,  they  are  cut,  with 
a  knife,  close  to  the  ground ;  and,  after 
lyiuff  some  time,  are  cairied  to  the  drying 
shed,  where  the  plants  are  hung  up  by 
pairs,  upon  lines,  having  a  space  l^tween, 
that  they  may  not  touch  one  another.  In 
this  state  they  remain,  to  sweat  and  dry. 
When  perfectly  dry,  the  leaves  are  strip- 
ped from  tlie  stalks,  and  made  into  small 
bundles,  tied  with  one  of  the  leaves. 
These  bundles  are  laid  in  heaps,  and 
covered  with  blankets.  Care  is  taken 
not  to  overheat, them  ;  for  which  reason, 
the  heaps  are  laid  open  to  the  air  finom 
time  to  time,  and  spread  abroad.  This 
operation  is  repeated  till  no  more  heat  is 
perceived  in  the  heaps,  and  the  tobacco 
is  then  stowed  in  casks  for  exportation 
In  the  manu&cture  of  tobacco,  the  leaves 
are  fiirst  cleansed  of  any  earth,  dirt,  or 
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decayed  parts;  next,  they  are  gently 
nKMtened  with  salt  and  water,  or  water 
in  which  8alt,a]onff  with  other  ingredi- 
ents, has  been  dissolved,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  febricator.'  This  liquor  is 
called  tobacco  sauce.  The  next  operation 
IS  to  remove  the  midrib  of  the  leaf;  then 
the  leaves  are  mixed  together,  in  order  to 
render  the  quality  of  whatever  may  be 
the  final  applicauon,  equal;  next,  they 
are  cut  into  pieces,  with  a  fixed  knife, 
and  crisped  or  curled  before  a  fire.  The 
succeedmg  operation  is  to  spin  them  into 
cords,  or  twist  them  into  rolls,  by  winding 
them,  with  a  kind  of  mill,  round  a  stick. 
These  operations  are  performed  by  the 
^wer.  Afterwards,  tobacconists  cut  it 
mto  chafi*-like  shreds  for  smoking,  by  a 
machine  like  a  straw-cutter,  form  it  into 
small  cords  for  chewing,  or  dry  and  grind 
it  for  snufif.  In  manufacturing  snufif,  vari- 
ous matters  are  added  for  giving  it  an 
agreeable  scent ;  and  hence  the  numerous 
varieties  of  snu^  The  three  principal 
sorts  are  called  Rappees,  Scotch,  or  Span- 
ish, and  Thirds.  The  first  is  only  gran- 
ulated ;  the  second  is  reduced  to  a  very 
fine  powder ;  and  the  third  is  the  siftings 
of  the  second  sort.  Tobacco  is  extensive- 
ly cultivated  in  France  and  other  Eu- 
ropean countries,  in  the  Le^vant,  and  India ; 
but  the  tobacco  of  the  U.  States  is  con- 
sidered decidedly  superior  to  most  others, 
being  much  more  highly  flavored  than 
that  of  Europe.  Of  22,400,000  pounds 
of  umnanufactured  tobacco  imported  iqto 
England  in  1829, 21,751,600  pounds  were 
fi^m  the  U.  States.  The  yearly  value  of 
the  tobacco  exported  firom  this  country 
amounts  to  about  5,000,000  dollars.  The 
tobacco  of  Cuba  is  preferred  for  smoking. 
Tobago  ;  one  or  the  Caribbee  islands, 
in  the  West  Indies,  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  from 
south-east  to  north-v/est,  and  alK>ut  nine 
in  breadth;  Ion.  60^  SO'  W.;  lat.  IP  16' 
N. ;  population,  322  whites,  1164  free 
people  of  color,  and  12,556  slaves.  The 
climate  of  Tobago  is  temperate,  the  heat 
being  allayed  by  the  sea  breezes ;  and  it 
lies  out  of  the  track  of  those  hurricanes 
that  prove  so  fetal  to  the  other  West  In- 
dia islands.  The  surfece  is  unequal  and 
agreeably  diversified  ;  and  its  north-west 
extremity  is  mountainous.  Its  soil  is  of 
different  kinds,  but,  in  general,  the  mould 
is  rich  and  black,  and  produces  whatever 
is  raised  in  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies. 
The  abundance  of  springs  upon  the  island 
contributes  to  its  healSifiilness,  and  its 
bays  and  creeks  are  very  commodious 
for  shipping. 


ToBiT.  The  book  of  Tobit,  though 
rejected  as  apocryphal  by  the  Jews  and 
Protestants,  is  received  into  the  canon  by 
the  Roman  Catholics.  It  contains  an  ac- 
count of  some  remarkable  events  in  the 
life  of  Tobit  or  Tobias,  a  Jew  of  the  tribe 
of  Nephthali,  and  his  son,  of  the  same 
name.  Jahn  thinks  it  was  written  in 
Greek,  about  200  or  150  B.  C.  Tobit, 
though  carried  away  captive,  and  afSicted 
with  the  loss  of  sight,  retained  his  trust 
in  God,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
active  benevolence  towards  his  countiy- 
men.  Having  become  poor,  he  deter- 
mined to  send  his  son  Tobias  to  Media  to 
collect  a  debt  there  due  him,  and  the 
angel  Raphael,  who  was  commissioned 
by  God  for  that  purpose,  served  him  as  a 
guide.  On  arriving  at  the  river  Tigris, 
3ie  young  Tobias  was  attacked,  vvhile 
bathmg,  by  a  large  fish,  which,  by  the 
direction  of  Raphael,  he  killed,  preserv- 
ing the  heart,  hver  and  gall.  Keachine 
Ecbatana,  they  found  there  a  relation  of 
Tobit,  whose  beautiful  dau^ter,  Sara, 
had  been  married  seven  times.  But  her 
seven  husbands  had  all  been  killed, 
before  consummadng  the  marriage,  by  a 
devil,  who  loved  the  maid.  By  command 
of  the  angel,  Tobias  married  her,  and,  on 
going  into  her  chamber,  burned  the  heart 
and  uver  of  the  fish  upon  the  ashes  of  the 
perfume ;  and  when  the  evil  spirit  smelt 
the  smoke,  he  fled  into  the  utinost  parts 
of  Egypt,  and  the  angel  bound  nim. 
Tobias  now  returned  to  his  father  with 
the  money  and  his  bride,  and  restored  his 
siffht  by  anointing  his  eyes  with  the 
gdl  of  the  fish.  Tobit  died  at  Nineveh, 
at  the  age  of  ninety-nine  years,  and  his 
son  Tobias  retired  to  Ecbatana,  where  he 
lived  to  rejoice  over  the  fall  of  Nineveh. 

Tobolsk;  a  government  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  comprising  the  western  part  of 
Siberia,  bounded  north  by  the  Frozen 
ocean,  east  by  Tomsk,  south  by  Oren- 
burg, and  west  by  Perm  and  Archangel ; 
8quaremile8,356,000;  population, 600,000. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Oby  and  its  branches, 
the  Irtisch,  Tobol,  6i,c.  (See  Siberiu.) 
The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  the  chief 
city  of  Siberia,  is  on  the  Irtisch,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Tobol ;  1000  miles  east 
by  north  of  Moscow ;  Ion.  68°  16^  E. ;  lat. 
58°  12^  N.  It  consists  of  two  pans,  upper 
and  lower  towns.  The  upper  town  has 
an  elevated  situation,  and  fonns  what  is 
properly  called  the  city.  It  contains  the 
residence  of  the  ffovemor,  the  tribunals, 
public  offices,  and  the  magazine  of  for- 
eign merchandise.  The  lower  town  is 
subject  to  inundation :  it  is  entirely  built 
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of  wood,  with  the  exception  of  a  convent. 
Tobolsk  contains  one  Lutheran  and  thir- 
teen Greek  churches,  and  two  convents. 
Connected  with  the  lower  town  is  a 
suburb  inhabited  by  Tartars,  who  are  a 
quiet  and  industrious  race.  The  other 
residents  aiib  in  a  great  measure  descend- 
ants of  exiles  sent  here  for  their  crimes, 
or  for  offences  against  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment, or  sometimes  on  the  mere 
caprice  of  despotism.  The  largest  col- 
ony ever  transported  hither  consisted  of 
Swedish  officers,  made  prisoners  at  the 
battle  of  Pultava,  in  1709,  many  of  whom 
were  well-educated  men.  Tobolsk  is  a 
great  thoroughfiire  for  the  trade  of  Sibe- 
ria; and  hither  are  brought  all  the  fura 
collected  as  tribute  to  the  government 
Tobolsk  is  an  archiepiscopal  see,  and  has 
a  theatre  and  a  theological  seminary. 
Population,  25,000.  There  is  much  dif- 
ference in  the  climate  and  soil  of  the 
ffovemment  of  Tobolsk.  The  northern 
naif  is  extremely  cold,  and  unfit  for  cul- 
tivation, and  even  the  heat  of  summer  is 
soon  interrupted  by  the  icy-  winds  from 
the  sea.  The  wealth  of  this  region  con- 
sists of  furs,  fish  and  game.  The  rein- 
deer is  the  most  important  domestic 
animal.  The  southern  and  western  parts 
are  more  mild,  although  the  winters  are 
severe,  and  have  a  fruitful  soil,  yielding 
com  and  fiax  in  abundance,  and  furnish- 
ing rich  pastures  for  large  flocks  of  sheep, 
and  herds  of  cattle  and  horses.  Besides 
Russians, there  are  numerousTartar  tribes, 
with  Samoiedes,  Ostiacs,  &c.  among  the 
inhabitants. 

TocAT,  or  ToKAT ;  a  city  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  in  the  pachalic  of  Sivas,  anciently 
a  city  of  Pontus,  called  Beriaa ;  Ion.  ^ 
30'  E. ;  lat  39°  SS'  N. ;  population,  100,000, 
chiefly  Turks.  It  is  almost  surrounded 
with  mountains,  which  afford  quarries  of 
marblej  and  is  well  supplied  with  water 
from  innumerable  springs.  It  is  the 
iresidetice  of  a  cadi,  a  waywode,  and 
an  aga.  The  Armenians  have  seven 
churcnes,  the  Greeks  one.  Tocat  may 
be  considered  as  the  centre  of  an  exten- 
sive inland  trade  from  all  parts  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  caravans  from  Diarbekir 
arrive  in  eighteen  days,  from  Sinob  in 
six,  fi-om  Bursa  in  twenty,  from  Smyrna 
in  twenty-seven,  and  proportionally  less 
on  horseback  or  on  mules. 

Toga  (from  f^re,  to  cover) ;  the  gar- 
ment of  wool,  which,  in  time  of  peace,  llo- 
raan  citizens  wore  in  public.  Latterly,  it 
was  worn  almost  exclusively  by  the  mde 
sex.  Under  the  emperors,  the  toga  went 
out  of  fashion.    As  only  fi-eebom  citizens 


were  permitted  to  wear  the  toga,  it  was 
an  honorary  carment,  and  at  the  same 
time  distinguisned  the  Romans  from  other 
nations;  hence  gens  togata  is  used  fhr 
Roman  people.  As  the  toga  was  worn 
only  in  peace  (the  warrior  wore  the  sa- 
gum)j  the  word  toga  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  metaphor  for  peace,  or  peacefiil 
citizens.  The  toga  was  thrown  over  the 
left  shoulder,  and  passed  under  the  right 
arm,  which  thus  remained  entirely  me. 
From  the  breast  downwards  it  was  sewed 
together,  and,  as  the  Romans  had  no 
pockets,  the  hollow  called  smusy  in  €ront 
of  the  breast,  was  used  to  put  small  arti- 
cles  in.  The  variety  in  the  color,  the 
fineness  of  the  wool,  and  the  ornaments 
attached  to  it,  indicated  the  rank  of  the 
citizen.  Generally  it  was  white  {toga 
alba).  Rich  persons  wore  wide  tag(B^  me 
poor  narrow  ones.  Candidates  for  office 
wore  a  pure  white  toga.  (See  Candid 
doit,)  The  moiuning  toga  was  black. 
Peisons  prosecuted  at  law  wore  dirty,  or 
old,  or  gray,  or,  in  general,  unaghtly  toga 
(tog(B  8ordid(B),  If  it  was  ornamented 
with  a  purple  stripe,  it  was  called  toga 
prcUexta,  Such  was  worn  by  all  superior 
magistrates  and  priests.  This  ornamented 
toga  was  also  worn  by  boys  and  girls,  the 
former  till  their  seventeenth,  the  latter 
till  their  fourteenth  year,  after  which  the 
former  changed  it  for  the  toga  virUis,  i.  e. 
the  common  simple  white  toga,  which 
was  also  called  pura  and  libcnu  (See 
also  Stolcu)  The  triumphatons  wore  a 
toga  adorned  with  gold  and  purple  {toga 
picta,  also  palmata).  Aid.  Manutius  has 
written  on  the  toga,  and  Seckendorf  has 
lately  treated  of  its  essential  fbnn. 

ToGRUL  Beg.  (See  Caliph^  vol.  ii,  p. 
412.) 

ToisE.    (See  lYanct,  vol.  v,  p.  205.) 

ToKAT ;  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the 
county  of  Semplin,  at  the  conflux  of  the 
rivers  Theis  and  Bodrog ;  Ion.  20^  57'  E. ; 
lat  48°  10'  N.;  population,  2800.  This 
town  is  celebrated  K>r  its  wine,  which  is  es- 
teemed the  best  of  the  wines  of  Hungary. 
It  is  the  product  of  the  country  around 
the  town  called  the  Submontine  district, 
or  Hegyallya,  twenty  or  thirty  miles  in 
extent.  Tlie  prime  Tokay,  or  Tokay 
Ausbruch,  as  it  is  termed,  is  prepared 
from  grapes,  gathered  one  by  one,  afler 
having  become  dry  and  sweet,  like  rai- 
sins, whilst  hancing  on  the  vines.  A  great 
part  of  the  wine  sold  for  Tokay  is  pro- 
duced in  other  parts  of  Hunffarv.  (See 
Hungarian  WineSy  vol.  vi,  p.  ^2.) 

T6x6lt.    (SeeTViWi.) 

ToLAifD,  John,  was  bom  in  1669,  in 
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Ireland^  of  Catholic  parents.  He 
carded  the  Roman  faith  before  be 
attained  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  finished 
his  educcition  at  the  universities  of  Glas- 
gow and  Edinburgh.  He  then  went  to 
England,  where  he  was  introduced  to 
some  dissenting  fiunilies,  who  enabled 
him  to  pursue  his  studies  for  two  years 
more  at  Leyden.  Returning  to  England, 
he  began  the  work,  published  in  16D6, 
under  the  title  of  Christianity  not  Myste- 
rious, which  was  presented  by  the  grand 
jury  of  Middlesex.  To  withdraw  him- 
self from  obloquy,  he  visited  his  native 
countiy,  where  he  was  assailed  with  even 
ereater  violence  than  in  England ;  and  the 
high,  parliament  not  only  voted  hlf  book 
to  be  burned  by  the  hangman,  but  ordered 
him  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  attorney- 
general.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to 
quit  Ireland ;  and,  soon  after  bis  amval  in 
London,  he  published  a  life  of  Milton,  and 
a  treatise  entitled  Amyntor,  in  which  he 
assailed  the  authenticity  of  the  received 
canon  of  Scripture.  In  1699,  he  pub- 
lished a  life  of  Denzil  lord  Holies,  and  in 
the  following  year,  an  edition  of  Harring- 
ton's Oceana.  In  1718,  appeared  his  work 
entitled  Maaremts,  or  Jewish,  Gentile, 
and  Mahometan  Christianity,  m  which 
he  stated  his  own  views  of  primitive 
Christianity.  This  was  followed  (1720) 
by  a  Latin  tract,  called  Panthemicorif 
which  subjected  him  to  the  charge  of 
atheism,  and  by  Tttradymnus^  in  four 
parts,  the  second  of  which,  on  the  exoteric 
and  esoteric  philosophy  of  the  ancients,  is 
deemed  one  of  his  most  learned  and  val- 
uable productions.  In  the  conclusion  of 
this  work,  he  professed  his  preference  of 
the  Christian  religion,  pure  and  unmixed, 
to  all  others.  He  died  in  1722,  in  the 
fifty-third  year  of  his  age.  His  posthu- 
mous works  wei-e  published  in  two  vol- 
umes, octavo,  1726,  and  again  in  1747, 
with  an  account  of  his  life  and  writings 
by  Des  Maizeaux. 

Toledo  (ancientlv  Toldum)\  a  city  of 
Spain,  in  New  Castile,  capital  of  a  prov- 
ince, of  the  same  name,  on  the  Tagus  ; 
thirty-two  miles  south-west  of  Madrid  ; 
Ion.  4''  11'  W. ;  lat  39°  53'  N. ;  popidation, 
25,000.  It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
who  is  primate  of  Spain,  and  who  had 
formerly  a  revenue  of  $500,000 ;  but  it  was 
appropriated  to  the^  public  in  1820.  The 
city  is  situated  on  the  sides  of  a  steep 
hill,  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  and 
the  environs  are  rocky  and  unproductive. 
It  contains  an  alcazar  or  Moorish  palace, 
now  an  hospital,  a  Gothic  cathedra),  twen- 
ty-five churches,  thiity-eight  convents  and 


monasteries,  and  fourteen  hospitals.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  steep,  and  the 
houses  crowded.  Here  was  a  university, 
founded  in  1470,  suppressed  in  1807. 
The  manuftictures  consist  of  woollens, 
linens,  silk,  &c.  The  Toledo  sword 
blades,  formerly  veiy  noted,  are  manu 
iactured  in  a  large  building  on  the  Ta^us. 
The  secret  of  tempering  Siem  is  said  to 
have  been  recovered ;  and  they  fetch  a 
high  price.  Toledo  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  much  celebrated  in  the  htstoiy 
of  Spain,  and  was  successively  the  peat 
of  government  under  the  Goths,  the 
Moors,  and  the  kings  of  Castile. 

ToLENTiif  o ;  a  small  town  in  the  States 
of  the  Church,  where  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  concluded  between  general  Bona- 
parte and  the  papal  court,  Feb.  19,  1797. 
(See  Pius  VL) 

ToLERATioif,  in  politics ;  a  word  which 
indicates  the  misconception  so  long  enter- 
tained respecting  the  right  of  political  in- 
terference in  the  religious  belief  and 
worship  of  individuals.  Every  man  is  as 
much  entitled  to  liberty  of  opinion  on  re- 
ligious subjects  as  on  any  other,  and  has 
a  right  to  adopt  any  mode  of  worship  that 
does  not  disturi)  the  peace  of  society. 
This  truth,  plain  as  it  seems  to  a  reflect- 
ing man  of  the  present  day,  is  one  which 
men  have  attained,  as  they  have  many 
other  important  truths,  only  by  slow  de- 
grees and  bitter  experience ;  and,  in  fact, 
few  governments  act  fully  upon  this  ])rin- 
ciple  even  now.  The  historian  finds  that 
intolerance  has  been  the  n.ost  deadly  bane 
to  intellectual  progress.  (See  Rdtgious 
Liberty.)  It  is  remarkable  that  England, 
which  has  been  peculicu-ly  tolerant  to- 
wards dissenting  sects  as  far  as  concerned 
their  religious  exercises,  has,  at  the  same 
time,  excluded  them  from  many  civil 
rights.  No  dissenter  can  be  admitted, 
even  at  this  day,  into  the  universities  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

ToLLENDAL.    (See  LaUy'Tolleiidal) 

ToLTEcs.    (See  Mexico,) 

Tomato,  or  Love-Apple  (solanwn  ly- 
copersicum).  This  plant  belongs  to  the 
same  genus  with  the  potato  and  egg-plant. 
It  was  originally  brought  from  Soutli 
America,  but  is  now  cultivated  in  many 
parts  of  the  globe,  for  the  sake  of  its  largr, 
variously  shaped,  scarlet  or  orange  fruit, 
which  many  esteem  a  gi-eat  luxuiy. 
These  are  used  in  sauces,  stewing,  and 
soups,  and,  when  boiled  and  seasoned  with 
pepper  and  salt,  make  an  excellent  sauce 
for  fish,  meat,  ^c.  In  warmer  cUmates, 
thev  possess  more  acidity  and  briskness, 
and  are  therefore  more  grateful  to  the 
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palate.  Tbe  plant  is  a  tender  herfoaceoua 
annua),  of  rank  growth,  weak,  decum- 
bent, fetid,  glutinouB  and  downy:  the 
leaves  somewhat  resemble  those' of  the 
potato,  but  the  flowers  are  yellow,  and 
disposed  in  large  divided  bunches:  the 
fruit  is  pendulous,  shining,  and  very  oma- 
mentaL  The  tomato  is  one  of  the  most 
conunon  articles  in  Italian  cookery,  and 
its  use  is,  at  the  present  time,  rapidly 
increasmg  in  England.  It  is  cultivat- 
ed to  considerable  extent  near  Lon- 
don, against  walls  and  artificial  banks, 
being  raised  on  a  hot-bed,  and  trans- 
planted like  other  tender  annuals.  With 
us,  it  is  particularly  cultivated  in  our 
southern  and  middle  states. 

Tomb  (fix>m  the  Greek  word  rvp^oi). 
This  term  includes  both  the  grave  and 
the  monument  erected  over  it.  In  many 
countries  of  antiquity,  it  was  customary  to 
bum  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  to  collect 
the  ashes  into  an  uni,  which  was  depos- 
ited in  a  tomb.  Among  the  Greeks,  these 
tombs  were  generally  constructed  outside 
the  walls  of  the  cities,  with  the  exception 
of  such  as  were  raised  to  the  founders  of 
the  place  or  to  heroes.  In  Campania, 
several  tombs  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
have  been  discovered,  containing  beauti- 
ful Grecian  vases  (impro[)erly  called 
£truscan),  of  which  Mr.  Hamilton  formed 
two  collections,  the  first'  published  by 
D'Ancarville,  the  second  by  Tischbein. 
The  Carapanian  tombs  were  formed  by 
an  enclosure  of  cut  stones,  and  covered 
with  a  sort  of  roofof  flagstones,  shelving  on 
both  sides.  The  dead  oody  was  stretched 
on  the  ground,  the  feet  turned  towards 
the  entrance  of  the  sepulchre,  and  the 
head  ranged  against  the  wall,  from  which 
were  suspended,  by  bronze  nails,  vases 
of  terra  cotta,  whilst  others  of  a  similar 
kind  were  disposed  around  the  body.  In 
the  plains  of  Etruria  are  also  many  shal- 
low sepulchral  grottoes  scooped  out  of 
the  livmg  rock.  These  cells  or  sepul- 
chres receive  the  daylight  only  through 
an  opening  placed  in  the  middle  of  tne 
vault,  and  which  communicates  with  the 
superficies  of  the  mountain  or  rock.  The 
interior  is  oflen  ornamented  with  paint- 
ings. The  Romans  designated  by  sepid- 
ckrum  the  tomb  wherein  the  bodies  or 
the  ashes  of  the  defunct  were  deposited, 
also  the  majpiificent  monuments  (mati^o- 
ha),  sepulchral  arches,  destined  to  the 
great  and  the  rich.  Tombs  where  fune- 
ral rites  were  celebrated,  yet  without  de- 
positing the  body,  were  called  cenotaphs. 
Persons  of  high  rank  had  sometimes,  in 
their  palaces,  sepulchral  vaults,  where 
were  deposited,  in  diflerent  urns,  the  ashes 


of  their  forefttheis.  The  pyramid  of 
Cestius,  at  Rome,  constructed  of  Parian 
marble,  imd  which  contained  a  chamber 
ornamented  with  beautiful  paintings,  was 
the  tomb  of  an  individual  sumamod  Ces- 
tius, one  of  the  saptemvin  eptdane$.  Af- 
ter the  decline  or  the  arts,  this  species 
of  architectiure  was  much  ne^ected,  the 
tombs  becoming  simply  masses  of  large 
stones,  upon  which  were  engraved  rude 
offices  of  the  deceased,  and  inscriptions 
statmg  his  age  and  the  circumstances  of 
his  death,  &c.  Sometimes,  for  marble  or 
stone,  plates  of  copper  were  substituted, 
rarely  enamelled,  but  generally  engraved. 
The  dead  person  is  here  represented  as 
clad  in  the  habit  commonly  worn  by  him 
when  Uving;  his  hands  are  joined  as  in 
the  act  of  prayer ;  and  two  ancels  are,  in 
most  instances,  placed  near  the  cushion 
upon  which  his  nead  reposes,  to  indicate 
lu8  admission  into  heaven.  The  revival  of 
art  brought  improvements  in  the  construe-^ 
tion  of  tombs.  On  the  splendid  tomb  of 
Julius  II,  Michael  Angeio  exercised  his 
surpassing  talent.  (See  Sartopkagus  ; 
also  Les  Monumens  dt  la  Monarcnie  Iran- 
caisej  by  Montfaucon ;  Les  AnUquiUs  JSTa- 
tiontUeSj  by  A.  L.  Millin  (5  vols.,  folio,  or  5 
vols.,4to.);  Sepulchral  Jmnumenis  (3  vols., 
folio),  &c.  &c. 

ToMBECKSEE,  the  western  branch  of 
Mobile  river,  m  Alabama,  rises  in  the 
ridges  that  separate  its  waters  and  those 
of  the  Tennessee,  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  state,  and  receives  some  of  its 
branches  from  a  range  that  diverges  from 
the  Tennessee  hills,  and  runs  south  along 
the  state  of  Mississippi.  It  receives  in 
its  progress  several  considerable  streams 
fit>m  the  state  of  Mississippi  on  the  west 
side.  It  meanders  througn  the  Indian 
countr}'  and  a  tract  purchased  by  French 
immigrants.  Eighty  miles  above  St.  Ste- 
phens, it  receives  the  Black  Warrior,  to 
which  place  small  sea  vessels  ascend.  In 
moderate  stages  of  the  water,  it  aflbrda 
steam-boat  navigation  to  Tuscaloosa,  320 
miles  from  Mobile.  The  lands  on  its 
banks  are  exceedingly  fertile. 

ToMBUCTOo.    (See  Tindmcioo.) 

ToMcoD.    (See  Cod.) 

Tomsk  ;  a  government  of  Russia,  in 
Siberia,  bounded  north  by  Yeniseisk,  east 
by  Irkutsk^  south  by  Chinese  Tartarv,  and 
west  by  Tobolsk;  population,  352,000, 
square  miles,  300,000.  (See  .Stkria.j 
The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  is  situatea 
on  the  Tom,  540  miles  east  of  Tobolsk  ; 
Ion.  85°  21'  E. ;  lat.  56°  30^  N. ;  popula- 
tion, 12,000.  It  contains  Hve  cnurcbes 
and  two  convents,  is  extremely  well  situ- 
ated for  commerce,  and  the  inhabitants 
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cany  on  a  considerable  trade.  It  lies  in 
the  road  fhun  the  xovnas  in  the  eastern 
and  northern  parts  of  Siberia,  and  on  the 
great  line  of  riyera  that  connect  Tobolsk 
with  the  Chinese  frontier;  so  that  all 
caravans  going  to  and  from  China  pass 
every  year  through  this  town,  besides  a 
caravan  or  two  going  from  the  country 
of  the  Calmucka  Tomsk  is  represented 
as  much  behind  Tobolsk  and  Irkut^  in 
civilization,  and  the  inhabitants  are  ex- 
cessively addicted  to  intoxication. 

Tone  (Greek  tomx,  from  rcnw,  to  stretch 
or  expand),  in  painting;  a  term  used 
chiefly  in  coloring,  to  express  the  prevail- 
ing hue.  Thus  we  say  this  picture  is  of 
a  aull  Ume^  of  a  lively  tone,  of  a  soft  fone, 
of  a  clear  tone,  &c.  To  heighten  the  tone 
of  a  work,  is  to  render  the  colors  more 
vivid,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  masses 
more  decided  and  the  figures  more  strik- 
ing. The  word  tone,  in  relation  to  chiaro- 
scuro^ expresses  the  degree  of  brightness 
or  intensity.  Tone  is  not  precisely  s)'- 
nonymous  with  tint;  tlie  latter  relating 
rather  to  the  mixttare  of  colors,  and  tlie 
former  to  their  e^ed. 

Tone,  Kkt,  &cale,  System  of  Toates. 
Tone,  in  music,  signifies  a  sound  consid- 
ered in  the  relations  of  height  or  depth ; 
also  each  particular  sound  in  our  musical 
system.  The  tone,  in  this  fundamental 
sense,  is  determined  by  the  greater  or  less 
cpickness  of  a  uniform  series  of  vibra- 
tions in  a  sonorous  body.  Musical  tones 
difler  from  those  of  common  speech 
chiefly  by  being  more  prolonged,  so  as  to 
give  the  ear  a  more  decided  perception 
of  their  height,  formation,  and  relations 
to  each  other.  (For  the  production  and 
propagation  of  sounds,  m  general,  see 
Acotutics,)  The  difierence  of  one  tone 
from  another,  in  respect  to  hei^t  or 
depth,  forms  the  interval,  (q.  v.)  But  as 
music  deals  only  with  those  which  are 
capable  of  producing  harmony,  the 
whole  body  of  soun<£i  used  in  music 
has  been  brought  into  a  system,  which 
exhibits  their  different  height  and  depth, 
in  regular  order.  The  compass  of  tones 
is  not  indefinite,  because  the  ear  is  unable 
to  perceive  a  tone,  when  the  vibrations 
of  the  body  producing  the  sound  are 
either  excessively  quick  or  slow;  yet 
they  are  not  limited  to  a  definite  numl)er. 
This  measured  series  of  tones  is  an  in- 
vention of  modem  times,  since  the  nature 
of  sounds  has  been  accurately  investi- 
gated, and  their  relations  settled  by  mu- 
flcal  instruments.  Man  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture, or  a  state  but  little  removed  firom 
this,  is  gmded  only  fay  his  feelings,  in  the 
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production  of  tones,  and  knows  nothing 
of  a  regulated  arrangement;  hence  it 
is  so  difficuk  to  adapt  the  songs  of  savages 
to  oiu:  diatonic  system.  As  instruments 
do  not,  like  the  human  voice,  produce  all 
the  various  tones  without  pfuticular  con- 
trivances, those  who  first  endeavored  to 
produce  a  certain  tune  by  means  of  in- 
struments, were  obliged  to  assign  to  them, 
as  it  were,  certain  tones,  and  arrange 
these  in  regular  order ;  strings  were  to  be 
tuned  in  a  certain  way,  for  producing 
certain  sounds ;  a  distinct  length  was  to  be 
given  to  them,  and  holes  ware  to  be  made 
at  certain  distances  in  wind  instruments. 
The  relations  of  tones  first  perceived  by 
the  ear,  were  undoubtedly  those  which 
were  thus  fixed.  Thus  the  fable  says, 
that  Hermes  strung  the  lyre  with  four 
strings,  and  tuned  them  in  the  proportion 
of  the  fourth,  fifth  and  octave ;  ana,  prob- 
ably, these  tones  were  sufficient  for  the 
simplest  accompaniment  of  the  voice. 
By  degrees  the  other  tones  of  the  octave 
were  luided.  In  this  first  system,  which 
embraced  four  strings  or  tone?,  were  com- 
prehended two  fourths,  forming  the  two 
extreme  tones,  as  a  d  e  a :  the  lowest 
tone  was  called  A.  Hence  this  system, 
or  the  division  of  tones  accordmg  to 
fourths,  is  called  teirachord.  When  the 
tones  were  increased  in  number,  it  seems 
to  have  been  done  also  by  fourths ;  so  that, 
e.  g.  to  the  chord  d  the  fourth  g  was 

S'ven,  and  to  e  (descending)  the  fourth  b. 
ow  g  had  not  yet  its  pure  fi>urth ;  but, 
in  order  not  to  go  beyond  the  octave,  the 
same  was  taken  within  the  octave  from 
f  downward :  this  received  the  fourth  t, 
and  thus  the  whole  octave  was  formed, 
or  a  series  of  tones,  extending  from  a 
fundamental  tone  to  its  octave,  which  is 
called  the  scale.  The  scale  thus  formed 
consisted  of  the  tones 

ABCDEFGa 

whicli  had  the  proportions 

1     8    i7    3     2    81    ^     1 

9  32  4  3  128  16  2* 
When  the  fourths  were  divided,  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  into  smaller  intervals,  the 
genera  of  tones  originated,  viz.  1.  The 
enharmonic  (q.  v.);  2.  the  chromatic 
(q.  V.) ;  3.  the  diatonic,  in  which  whole 
and  half  degrees  alone  appear.  The 
modem  diatonic  system  is  that  division 
of  tones,  according  to  which  the  octave  is 
divided  into  seven  tones,  consisting  of  five 
entire  and  two  half  degrees  (also  called 
tones;  hence  tone  often  stands  for  the 
interval  of  a  whole  tone),  and  in  which 
we  never  proceed  by  snoaller  divisioos 
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than  16011101168,  nor  ever  by  two  sucees- 
nve  seniitODes.  Now,  as  the  ancients 
had  not  adopted  the  semitones  cif ,  d|f ,  Of, 
ffil,  into  their  system,  and  the  scale  or  pro- 
gressive series  of  eight  tones  in  the  oc- 
tave (which,  ascending  from  the  funda- 
mental tone,  are  designated  by  numbers, 
as  the  second,  third,  &c.),  was  probably 
as  foUows : 

CDEFGAbBc, 

since  ihe  seventh  degree  had  a  double 
tone,  small  and  great  B  (the  latter  of 
which  was  afterwards  changed,  by  mis- 
take, into  U,  in  the  German  notation), 
they  thus  adopted  two  chief  classes  or 
modes  of  sounds,  the  sharp  and  the  flat. 
(These  terms  are  at  present  used  also  in 
another  sense,  as  will  appear  below.)  If 
on  the  double  B  the  higher  tone  (now  h) 
was  taken,  the  song  was  called  cantua 
dunts  ;  if  the  lower  one  was  taken,  the 
eanJtua  moUia  was  produced.  Now,  as 
every  one  of  the  seven  tones  of  the  octave 
may  be  taken  as  the  fundamental  tone  or 


tome  (q.  v.),  and  thus  the  semitones  of  the 
diatonic  system  may  assume  constantly 
a  different  situation,  seven  different  keys 
originate.  The  ancient  church  singers^ 
who  were  not  allowed  to  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  an  octave,  were  enabled,  by 
sometimes  ascending  from  the  tonic  xo 
the  fifth  and  eighth,  somedmes  from  the 
fifth  of  the  tonic  (the  dtmmani)  to  tfaa 
eiffhth  and  twelfth,  to  obtain  a  dvplieaiinm 
oftheir  modes,  viz.  the  authentic  and  the 
ptagtd.  If  each  tone  of  their  system  bail 
had  its  pure  fifth  and  fourth,  there  woukl 
have  been  in  the  whole  fourteen  keys,  viz. 
seven  authentic  and  seven  plagal;  but 
as  the  H  had  no  fifth,  and  the  F  no 
fourth,  the  former  could  only  be  plagal, 
the  latter  only  authentic;  hence  tliere 
were  but  twelve,  viz.  six  authentic  and  six 
plagal  keys  in  the  ancient  church  music 
Every  one  of  these  keys,  also  called  Umta 
in  ecclesiastical  music,  had  its  proper 
Greek  name,  contained  in  the  following 
table:— 


5  Auth. 
JPlag. 

SAuth. 
Flag. 
SAuth. 
^Plag. 
<  Auth. 
iPlag. 
SAuth. 
iPlag. 

SAuth. 
Flag. 


d    e   f  g   a 
A  H  e    d    e 


There  yet  remain  a  number  of  choral  mel- 
odies in  these  keys.  According  to  the 
ancient  diatonic  system,  no  tone,  with  the 
exception  of  b,  could  be  enlarsed.  The 
feeling  of  tlJs  imperfection,  and  the  want 
of  transposition,  gave  rise  to  the  inven- 
tion of  new  semitones  between  the  whole 
tones ;  hence  the  octave  was  divided  into 
twelve  degrees  or  semitones,  so  that,  with 
the  repetition  of  the  ftindamental  tone,  it 
received  thirteen  degrees  and  strings.  If, 
now,  to  every  string  of  the  instrument  its 
pure  third  (both  lesser  and  greater),  pure 
fourth  and  fifth  had  been  given,  many 
more  intermediate  tones  would  have  been 
produced,  and,  by  the  use  of  quarter- 
tones,  the  practice  of  music  would  have 
been  rendered  infinitely  difficult.  The 
thirteen  tones  and  chords,  therefore,  were 
retained,  so  that  each  of  the  twelve  tones 
of  the  octave  may  be  made  the  funda- 
mental tone  of  the  sharp  or  fiat  key,  yet 
not  so  that  all  the  intervals  are  given  per- 


h    c    d 

1  «:  ? 

effahcde 

he   d    e    ff_?.li 

fgahcdef 

edefirahe 

gahcdej[^ 

de^ffa]i£d 

ahcdef^jft 

e    fffahcde^ 

cdefgahc 

GAHcdefg 


Doric 

Hypo-Doric 

Phi^gian 

Hypo-Phrygian 

Lydian 

Hypo-Lydian 

Mixo-Lydian 

Hypomixo-Lydian 

iEolian 

Hypo-iEolian 

Ionian 

Hypo-Ionian 
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fectly  pure,  but  sometimes  one,  some- 
times another  tone  is  made  a  little  sharper 
or  flatter.  This  is  called  the  tempera- 
'  ment  of  the  system  of  tones.  In  Sulzer^ 
work  it  is  defined  as  a  small  deviation^ 
judiciously  made  from  perfect  conecmesa 
in  an  interval,  in  order  to  render  it  more 
useful  in  connexion  with  othere.  He 
also  defines  it,  more  particularly,  as  the 
arrangement  of  a  whole  system  of  tonea^ 
in  such  a  manner  that  some  tones  lose  a 
little  of  their  perfection,  so  that  they  may 
serve  in  different  keys,  and  all  remain 
in  the  highest  attainable  harmony.  The 
object  of^  temperament  is  that  each  of  the 
twelve  tones  of  the  system  may  be  used 
as  a  fundamental  tone  in  the  flat  and 
sharp  keys,  without  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  strincs,  that  the  octave  may  be 
perfect,  and  die  fiflh  not  fiiU  much  short 
of  being  perfect  The  even  tempera- 
ment is  that  in  which  all  the  twelve  half- 
tones or  intervals  of  the  system  are  meas- 
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ored  equally  by  which,  conae^uentty,  sion  of  certain  emotions.  This  point  is 
afl  the  perfect  fifths  lose  something  of  connected  with  the  fact,  that  the  flat  and 
their  original  purity,  which  is  added  to  sharp  keys  are  not  entirely  equal  in  ail 
the  fourths,  and  also  a  major  third  is  the  tones,  as  neither  the  thirds  nor  the 
tuned  as  much  too  high  as  the  others,  sixths  are  equal.  This  advantage  of  dif- 
The  uneven  temperament  is  that  in  which  ference  of  the  scale  does  not  take  place 
some  fifths  and  thirds  are  so  tuned  that  in  the  even  tempenunent,  in  which  the 
some  are  a  little  higher,  some  a  little  scales  of  C  major  and  A  minor  are  merely 
lower  than  perfect.  The  chief  harmony,  repeated  in  the  other  tones.  The  follow- 
er the  chief  concord,  of  a  tone  cau  be  ing  is  a  view  of  all  the  scales  in  both  keys, 
twofold,  according  as  it  has  a  major  or  in  regard  to  which,  we  must  observe, 
minor  third ;  and  this  is  called,  in  a  nar-  1.  that  in  the  sharp  key  the  same  tones 
rower  sense,  key,  or  mode,  viz.  in  the  first  are  played  as  well  ascending  as  descend- 
case,  the  sharp  or  greater  third,  in  the  ing,  only  in  reversed  order;  but  in  the 
second,  the  flat  or  smaller  third.  Hence  flat  key  the  major  sixth  and  seventh  are 
there  are,  in  modern  music,  twenty-four  plav3d  in  ascending ;  the  latter  in  order 
flcales  or  keys  in  the  wider  sense  (genera  to  ^lave  a  leading  tone  (sharp  seventh), 
of  tones  capable  of  being  connected  in  a  the  former  to  avoid  the  unharmonic  pro- 
musical  composition,  in  relation  to  a  fun-  eression  of  the  enlarged  second ;  where- 
daroental  tone).  Each  flat  and  sharp  fore  more  signs  of  transnosition  appear  in 
key  has  its  peculiar  character  :  the  latter  the  ascending  series ;  2,  that  both  scales 
serves  more  particularly  for  the  expres-  contain  an  octave  of  five  whole  and  two 
oon  of  gay  and  lively ;  the  former,  of  half  tones,  and  that  the  different  entuation 
soft  and  melancholy  feelings.  Uncivil-  of  the  latter  (which,  with  the  ancients, 
ized  nations  prefer  the  flat  keys.  Every  could  not  be  trauRposed  into  all  tones), 
scale  has,  also,  according  to  itsYundamen-  with  the  changes  thus  made  in  the  do- 
tal tone,  and  its  situation  and  relations  to  grees  of  perlecmess,  produce  dififerent 
the  whole  system,  its  peculiar  character,  shades  or  qualities  in  the  scales, 
so  as  to  be  particularly  fit  for  the  expres- 

T\EbU  of  ike  ScaU$  in  Respect  to  (he  Relatums  of  their  Thnes,  and  according  to  their 

Dcngnaiion. 

Major  or  Sharp  Keys. 

C  natural    C       D      E  F  G      A      H»    Cf 

G  with     1  sharp, G      A      H  C  D      E*rF      G 

D     «       2     "      D      E*rP  G  A      H*fC      D 

A     «       3     «      A      U  ^C  D  E**P*fG     A 

E     "       4     «      E    #*F   *»G  A  H    **C    #fD     E 

H     "       5     «      H  ^C    **D  E  ^F  *fG    *rA     H 

Fis(F**)   et    «      *fF   *fG    **A  H  *K:;    **D    #fE    *fP 

Cis  C*?    7     «      ^C  *fD  i*E  **P  ^G  *f A    *rH   *?C 

Gi8«(G^)8     «      *tG  **A    *»H  **C  **D  #»E  i^F  *fG 

Dis  '&*)  9     «      ^D  **Ei^F  *?G  *?A  ^H  *f*K)   ^D 

Sharp  Keys  with  Flats  at  the  Signature. 

F   with   1    flat,     F      G      A  bH  C      D      E      F 

B      «*      2«*       bH      C      DbE  F      G      AbH 

Ee(Eb)  3     **       bE      F      G  bA  bH      C      D   bE 

As  Ab)  4     "       bA    bH      C  bD  bE      F      G   bA 

I>es(Db)5     "       bD    bE      F  bG  bA    bH      C    bD 

Ge8(Gb)6     «       bG    bA    bH  bC  bD    bE      F    bG 

In    this  table  are  enumerated    sixteen  ments)  only  bv  one  tone,  and  as  composi- 

sharp  keys ;  but  as  ct*  and  des^  die  and  tions  are  rarely  written  in  the  keys  of  cit, 

es^OB  and  gir,  JBfw  and  ^,  can  be  repre-  cKs,  and  gw,  on  account  of  the  diflSculty 

sentedon  most  mstruments  (keyed  instru-  of  playing  where  the  sharps  amount  to 

*  The  letter  H  is  used  in  German  music  instead  X  The  fundamental  tone  and  octave  have  but 

of  B.    (See  p.  J90,  col.  i.)  one  sharp.               ,    ^,      ^           u"  u  u      .u 

t  This  scale  is  consideredas  the  model.  It  must  $  G  sharp  has  a  double  sharp,  which  has  (he 

be  observed  here  that  the  Italians  and  French  ex-  value  of  two  single  ones.    The  latter  is  true  also 

Mess  the  tones  contained  in  it  by  the  syllables  vi  of  the  subsequent  scales, 
for  do),re,  m,/a,  sol,  la,  si.    (See  Solfeggio.) 
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wiveii  and  nine  (not  to  mention  other  objections),  generally  twelve  keys  only  Are 
enumerated. 

Tabk  of  Minor  or  Flat  Kejfs, 


A  natural               .... 

f    A 
E 
H 

**F 

*rc 

*fG 
,^D 

r  A 

E 
H 

:*^G 

*fD 

nritb   b 

r  D 

G 

c 

F 
bH 

bE 
bA 
bD 
bG 

f   I> 
G 

C 

F 

bH 

bE 
bA 
bD 

bG 

G      F 
D      C 
A      G 
E      D 
H      A 
^F      E 
^C      H 

H      C 

*tF      G 
*fC      D 
*fG      A 

*fD      E 

^A      H 

*fE   i^F 

C    bH 

F     bE 
bH    bA 
bE     bD 
bA    bG 
bD    bC 
bG    bF 
bCbbH 
bF  bbE 

E       F 

A     bH 

D     bE 

G     bA 

C     bD 

F     bG 

bH     bC 

bE     bF 

bAbbH 

£      D      C      H 

H      A      G    ^F 

*fF      E      D   iW 

:^      H      A    *K} 

i^D    #C      H    ^A 

*^A    ^G    *fF    *fE 

D     E   I^F   ik;} 
A      ri    *fC    *fD 

E   IfF   *tG    i*A 

H  *K)   *fD    *fE 

^F  *^G  o»A    ^H 

4*C  ilD  *fE  ^^F 

^Q  *f  A    *f  H  *WC 

A      G      F      E 

D      C    bH      A 

G      F    bE      D 

C    bH    bA      G 

F    bE     bD      C 

bH    bA     bG      F 

bE    bD     bC    bH 

bA   bG    bF    bE 

bD    bC  bbH    bA 

G      A     HHH^ 
C      D     HE  *^F 
F      G     HA    HH 

bH      C    HD    HE 
bE      F    HG    HA 
bA    bH    HC   HD 
bD    bE     HF    HG 

bG    bAHbH    HC 
.  bC    bDHbE     bF 

A 

£    with  1  sharp    .... 

H       *«    2    «        

Fis(F*^)  3    "        

Cis     «    4    «        

Gis     "    5    "        .... 

£ 
H 

Dis     «    6    •*        .... 

a 

4fD 

A  natural               — 

A 

E    with  1  sharp    .... 

H       «    2    -        

Fia     "    3    **        .... 

s 

•         11 

E 
H 

Cis     «    4    «*        .... 

.        !1 

*fC 

Gis     "    5    «        .... 
Dis     "    6    **        .... 

s 

a 

D    with  1  flat       .... 

Minor, 

D 

G       «    2    "        .... 

M 

G 

C       "    3    «        .... 

s 

o 

F       «    4    «        S  . 

F 

B       «*    5    «        .... 

.    .      81 

bH 

Es      «    6    "        .... 

1* 

bE 

H       «    7    «        .... 

1 

bA 

Des    **    8    **        .... 

a 

bD 

Ges    «*    9    "        

bG 

D    with  1  flat      

D 

G        "    2    ** 

G 

C        «*    3    "        .... 

F        «    4    "        

B        «    5    «        

Es      "    6    "        .... 

H       «    7    «       

Des    "    8    "        .... 

1 

■■■■■■.li 

5 

C 

F 

bH 

bE 
bA 
bD 

Ges    «    9    «        

.  1  .  ,  .  . 

bG 

In  these  also,  es  and  dia,  a$  and  gisy  du 
and  da^gts  andJU,  are  generally  the  same 
as  the  sharp  keys  of  these  tones.  InSul- 
zer's  work,  the  scales  are  also  l»t>uffht  into 
the  following  view,  according  to  their  de- 
gree of  shaxpness  and  perfectness,  from 
which,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  natural 
transitions  from  one  fundamental  tone  to 
another  may  be  seen,  which  the  com- 
poser must  know,  in  order  to  find,  in  each 
case,  the  most  proper  tone  for  the  expres- 
sion of  each  musical  conception.  Among 
the  sharp  tones,  the  purest  are  C,  G,  D, 
F ;  C  is  tlie  purest,  G  less  so;  A,E,H,>i9, 
are  harsher ;  B,  civ,  gv,  disy  the  harshest. 
Among  the  flat  tones,  the  purest  are  A, 
£,  H,  D ;  A  is  so  in  the  highest  degree ; 
JiSj  CM,  gu,  dis  are  softer;  C,  G,  F,  B, 
the  soft^  He  adds,  that  the  purest 
tones  are  less  suitable  for  pathetic  expres- 
sion, but,  with  reference  to  the  peculiar 
expression  of  the  sharp  and  flat  keys,  are 


usefld  for  noisy,  warlike,  lively  and  gay  mu- 
sic. The  tones,  according  as  they  are  leas 
pure,  are  more  suitable  for  the  expression 
of  strong  or  mixed  feelinss,  and  the  harsh- 
est and  softest  produce  the  most  powerful 
eflect— 7\>ne  is  used  also  to  express  the 
peculiarities  in  the  sound  of  different  in- 
struments, though  the  different  sounds 
may  have  the  same  place  in  the  system 
of  tones.  The  human  voice  has  the 
finest  and  most  expressive  tone;  and  it 
may  "he  said  that  the  nearer  an  instrument 
approaches  to  this  tone,  the  more  perfect 
it  IS.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  a 
composer  to  know  the  peculiar  character 
of  each  instrument,  that  he  may  make  a 
proper  use  of  its  tones. 

ToNO,  or  ToDNo  (Chinese  for  copper) ; 
in  many  geographical  names,  ad  J\nf- 
chan  (Co|^)er  mountain)^  Tong  also  sig* 
nifies,  in  Chinese,  etut ;  as  Thfig-koi^ 
(Eastern  palace). 
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ToNQATAuoo  (pvoperiy  7\mga;  taboo 
being  merely  an  epithet  signifyiog  soared^ 
one  of  the  Friendly  islands,  about  sixty 
miles  in  circuit,  was  first  discovered  by 
Tasmau,  who  called  it  AmsUrdam.  The 
productions  and  climate  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  other  Friendly  islands,  and 
the  Society  islands.  (See' the  articlea) 
The  Wesleyan  missionary  society  has 
established  a  mission  here,  and  many  of 
the  natives  have  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

ToNOUE ;  an  organ  found  in  most  an- 
imals, and  serving  in  many  as  the  organ 
of  taste  (q.  v.) ;  in  all  for  taking  in  fSoA. 
We  are  not  justified  in  considering  the 
tongue  as  an  orsan  of  taste  in  all  animals ; 
and  Blumenbach  thinks  that  it  serves  this 
purpose  in  very  few  genera  of  birds. — 
See  his  Manual  of  Comparaiwe  Anatomy^ 
2d  Engl,  edit  by  W.  Coulson  (London, 
1827).  The  human  tongue  is  a  soft, 
fleshy  viscus,  very  movable  in  eveiy  di- 
rection, situated  interiorly  in  tlie  cavity 
of  the  mouth,  and  constituting  the  organ 
of  taste.  It  is  composed  of  muscular 
fibres,  covered  by  a  nervous  membrane, 
on  which  are  a  great  number  of  nervous 
papilUty  particululy  at  the  fx>int  and  sides, 
the  rde  mucoswn  and  qndamds.  The 
use  of  this  organ  is  for  chewing,  swal- 
lowing, sucking  and  tastinff. 

Tonic,  in  music;  the  first  or  fimda- 
mental  note  of  the  diatonic  scale,  and,  in 
general,  the  fundamental  and  key  note  of 
every  piece.  The  fiflh  note  (counted  up- 
wards) from  the  tonic  is  the  dominant 

Tonics,  in  medicine  (fiom  rows, tension), 
are  medicines  siven  to  increase  the  tone 
of  the  fibres  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
and,  in  fiict,  of  the  muscular  fibre  in  gen- 
eral :  such  are  vegetable  bitters,  also  stim- 
ulants, astringents,  &c. 

Tonnage.  (For  the  mode  of  measur- 
ing, see  ;SiAtjp.) 

ToNN^KE,  Mount  (in  Grennan,  Amnerv- 
herg.  Thunder  mountain) ;  a  summit  of 
the  Voeges,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
ten  miles  from  Worms.  It  is  about  2300 
feet  high ;  and  half  way  up  its  side  is  a 
village  called  Donnerafeldj  with  the  ruins 
of  a  castle.  The  French  gave  the  name 
of  this  mountain  to  a  department  2700 
square  miles  in  extent,  with  a  population 
of  430,000;  capital,  Mentz.  It  is  now 
divided  between  Bavaria  and  Hesse- 
Barmstadt 

ToNQUiN ;  a  country  of  Asia,  bounded 
north  and  east  by  China,  south  by  Cochin- 
China,  and  west  by  Laos;  about  350  miles 
in  lenjrth,  and  220  in  its  greatest  breadth, 
extending  fifom  lat  19^  to  23°  N.,  and 
25* 


fiom  k>n.  104  to  106  £.  The  climate  is 
mild  and  temperate.  The  rainy  season 
begins  about  April,  and  continues  till  Au- 
gust, and  is  the  most  unhealthy  part  of  the 
year.  The  country,  lying  low  and  flat,  is 
finequently  overflowed  by  violent  rains,  so 
as  to  do  great  injury  to  the  harvest ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  rains  be  not  in 
sufiicient  quantity  to  nourish  the  rice,  a 
famine  is  the  consequence.  The  princi- 
pal river  of  the  country  is  Song-ca  (Soiig- 
koi).  Tonquin  is  but  imperfecdy  known 
to  us :  it  is  a  viceroyalty  of  Cochin-China, 
both  which  countries  are  known  to  the 
Chinese  by  the  common  name  of  .^fiasi. 
It  is  the  most  valuable  and  poi>u]ous  part 
of  the  empire,  fSee  Cochin-CkiruL)  Rice 
is  almost  tne  only  grain  cultivated.  Other 
productions  are  potatoes  and  yams;  a  va- 
riety of  firuits,  mangoes,  lemons,  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  ananas;  sugar-cane,  indigo, 
areca,  betel  net,  the  tea  pkmt,  &c.  Some 
of  the  principal  articles  of  commerce  are 
silk  and  lacquered  ware.  The  chief  town, 
Kecho,  orCachao,  on  the  Song-ca,  eighty 
miles  from  the  sea,  is  supposed,  by  Craw- 
furd,  to  contain  a  population  of  about 
150,000  souls:  twenty  miles  lower  is 
Hean,  a  considerable  town;  and  forty 
miles  below  Hean  is  Domes,  where  the 
English  and  Dutch  merchants  usually 
stopped,  and  were  rowed  to  Cachao  in 
boats.  See  Crawfurd's  Embastyto  Co- 
chtn-Cbtma  and  Siam  (London,  18281  and 
the  JVbifoettea  LeUra  EdjfianUs  (JParis, 
1821). 

Tonsure  (corona  dericalis'^  A  shaved 
crown  has  been,  from  tune  uounemorial, 
one  of  the  honorary  distinctions  of  the 
priest  The  first  Christian  teachere,  how- 
ever, wore  tlieir  hair  like  other  men,  in 
order  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
heathen  priests.  Penitents  had  their  heads 
shaved,  and,  in  imitation  of  their  exam- 
ple, the  monks  did  the  same :  it  was  not 
until  the  sixth  century,  that,  the  fiishion  of 
shaving  the  head,  with  many  other  pe- 
culiarities of  the  monks,  was  adopted  by 
the  secular  clergy.  A  difiTerence  was  then 
made  between  a  shaved  forehead,  which 
was  called  tonnare  of  (fu  apostle  Pau/,  and 
a  shaved  crown,  called  tonsurt  of  the  apos- 
Ut  Pder.  The  former  became  customary 
with  the  Greeks,  Britons  and  Irish,  the 
latter  in  the  Roman  church  and  the  coun- 
tries most  under  its  influence.  At  a 
council  held  at  Toledo,  in  633,  the  latter 
mode  was  formally  prescribed,  and  called 
coroffia  cUricalia,  Since  that  time  the  Ro- 
man tonsure  has  remained  common  to 
the  clergy  and  monks  in  the  west  of  Eu- 
rope, and  furnishes  a  means  to  distkiguish 
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the  bicher  clei^  from  the  lower,  an  the 
extent  "^of  the  tonsure  increases  with  the 
rank.  The  pope,  if  he  is  young  enough 
10  have  hair,  which  is  seldom  the  case, 
loses  nearly  all  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
head.  Many  religious  orders  (e.  g.  the 
Franciscans)  allow  only  a  narrow  strip  of 
hair  around  the  head  to  crow:  all  above 
and  below  is  shaved.  SnaviiM[  the  hair 
precedes  consecration :  it  is  pemrmed  by 
the  bishop.  The  tonsure  qualifies  the 
subject  for  holding  a  simple  benefice,  and 
sub|ects  him  to  the  laws  relating  to  eccle- 
siastics. The  clergy  of  the  Greek  church 
retain  die  old  cudtom. 

TofrrifTEB;  a  kind  of  life  annuity. 
When  the  credit  of  the  governments  in  Eu- 
rope, in  the  17th  century,  was  continually 
sinking,  and  rich  men  would  not  loan 
them  money,  Lorenzo  Tondi,  an  Italian,  in- 
vented a  peculiar  species  of  life  annuitieB, 
called  after  him  tontints,  and  first  intro- 
duced them  into  France,  in  1653,  under 
Louis  XIV. .  His  method  was  the  folk>w- 
ing : — ^A  certain  capital  was  loaned  by  a 
society,  generally,  at  the  usual  rate  of  in- 
terest This  interest  was  divided  equally 
among  the  members  of  equal  age ;  and 
among  those  of  unequal  ages  it  was  di- 
vided in  proportion  to  their  age.  This 
interest  was  paid  as  long  as  one  of  the 
society  remained  alive ;  and  when  one  of 
the  members  died,  his  portion  of  the  in- 
come was  inherited  by  the  surviving  mem- 
bers, so  that  the  last  survivor  enjoyed, 
during  his  life,  the  whole  income.  At  his 
death  the  interest  ceased,  and  the  bor- 
rower obtamed  the  capital.  In  the  for- 
mation of  a  tontine  contract,  the  members 
of  the  society  were  divided  into  nine 
classes:  1.  those  fiiom  one  to  dye  years 
old  received  three  per  cent ;  2.  firom  five 
to  ten,  three  and  a  half  per  cent ;  3.  from 
ten  to  fifteen,  four  per  cent ;  4.  fit>m  fif- 
teen to  twenty,  four  and  a  half  per  cent. ; 
5.  fi!om  twen^  to  twenty-five,  five  per 
cent ;  6.  fimtn  twenty-five  to  thirty,  five 
and  a  half  per  cent ;  7.  from  thuty  to 
forty,  six  per  cent ;  8.  Crom  forty  to  fifty, 
six  and  a  half  per  cent ;  9.  firom  fifty  to 
sixty,  eighty,  ninety,  seven  per  cent  In 
this  way  the  whole  capital  paid  only  fivo 
per  cent ;  and  many  more  lenders  were 
round  to  take  part  in  tontines  than  in 
the  old  life  annuities,  in  which  five  per 
cent  was  paid  to  each  individual.  (See 
Annuities*) 

TooKK,  John  Home,  was  bom  in  West- 
minster, in  1736.  His  father  was  a  poul- 
terer, who  had  acquired  considerable 
prai>ort}\  John,  the  third  son,  was  edu- 
cated both    at  Westtninster  and  Eton, 


whence  he  was  removed  to  8t  John^ 
college,  Cambridge.  In  1756,  be  had  en- 
tered himself  of  the  Iiuier  Temple ;  bat, 
at  the  request  of  his  femil^,  he  consented 
to  be  ordamed,  and  was  mducted  to  the 
cbapehy  of  New  Brentford,  which  his 
fiither  had  purchased  for  him.  Three 
years  afterwards,  he  accompanied,  aa 
travelling  tutor,  the  son  of  Mr.  Elwes  of 
Berkshire,  in  a  tour  to  France.  On  his 
return,  he  took  a  warm  share  in  polities, 
in  behalf  of  Wilkes,  to  whom,  on  a  second 
visit  to  Paris,  he  was  peraonally  intro- 
duced. When  be  returned  to  £nglaDd, 
he  resumed  his  clerical  functions,  and  ob- 
tained some  distinction  in  the  pulpit,  until 
the  return  of  Wilkes  p]uB|ed  him  again 
into  politics.  He  was  the  pnnci}jal  foimd- 
er  of^the  Society  for  supportmg  the  KU 
of  Rights;  and,  in  1770  and  1771,  a  public 
ahercation  took  place  between  Messrs. 
Wilkes  and  Home,  on  account  of  the  at- 
tempts made  by  the  former  to  render  the 
society  insorumental  to  the  discharge  of 
liis  private  debts.  It  was  through  his 
means  that  two  printers  of  the  newspa- 
pers were,  in  1771,  induced  to  violate  the 
orders  of  the  house  of  commons,  by  pub- 
lishing their  debates,  which  brought  on 
those  proceedings  which  terminal^  in  a 
defeat  of  the  house,  and  the  unopposed 
practice  of  such  puUication  ever  since. 
The  same  year  also  witnessed  his  contest 
with  Junius,  in  which,  in  tl.e  groeral 
opinion,  he  came  ofiT  victor.  In  1773^  he 
resigned  his  clerical  gown,  and  shut  him- 
self up  in  retirement,  with  a  view  to  study 
for  the  bar ;  and  it  was  by  affi>rding  legal 
advice  to  Mr.  Tooke  of  Puriey,  in  his  op- 
position to  an  enclosure  bill,  and  defeating 
the  same  by  a  boldness  of  stratagem  pe- 
culiarly in  character,  that  he  acquired  the 
ffood  will,  and  ultimately  shared  in  the 
fortune,  of  that  gentleman.  He  was  a 
warm  opponent  of  the  American  war,  and 
was  prosecuted  for  sedition,  for  the  word- 
ing of  a  resolution,  by  which  the  Consti- 
tutional Society  voted  £100  to  the  widowM 
-  and  children  of  the  Americans  who  fell 
in  the  battle  of  Lexington.  For  this  ob- 
noxious paragraph  he  was  tried  at  Guild- 
hall, in  1777,  on  which  occasion  he  de- 
fended himself  with  his  cbaracterisdc 
spirit  and  acuteness,  but  was  sentenced  to 
a  year's  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  £200. 
In  1779,  after  having  fuUv  prepared  fbr 
the  bar,  he  applied  lor  amnission  to  the 
society  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  was  nv 
fused,  on  the  cround  that  he  was  sttU  a 
priest,  and  ineligible — a  decision  which 
destroyed  all  his  future  views  in  this  pro- 
fession.   In  1780,  he  published  a  keen  re- 
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'  of  lord  North's  admiDistradon,  in  a 
uamphlet  eiititled  Facts,  and  in  1782,  a 
Letter  on  Parliamentary  Reform,  with  a 
Sketch  of  a  Plan,  which  did  not  embrace 
the  principle  of  univeiBaisuffiage.  About 
this  time,  he  became  the  avowed  friend 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  then  also  favorable  to  parlia- 
mentary refbnn,  and  a  vehement  oppo- 
nent to  Mr.  Fox,  for  his  coalition  with 
lord  North.  In  1786,  he  appeared  in  a 
character  more  important  to  his  lasting 
reputadon  than  that  of  a  subordinate 
politician,  by  the  publication  of  an  octavo 
volume,  entitled  Epea  Pteroenta^  or  the 
Diversions  of  Purley,  which  he  after- 
wards extended  to  two  volumes  quarto. 
This  colebrsted  work  contains  those  ideas 
concerning  grammar,  and  the  formation 
of  words,  of  which  the  germ  had  ap- 
peared in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dunning  some 
years  before.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  was  the  derivation  of  preposi- 
tions and  conjunctions  from  verbs  and 
nouns,  and,  in  consequence,  assigning 
them  a  determinate  meaning,  often  oifter- 
ent  from  that  which  had  been  arbitrarily 
given  to  them.  The  knowledge  of  lau- 
and  logical  acuteness  which  he 


ayed  in  this  performance,  raised  him 
to  a  high  rank  as  a  phi]ol<Mpst  In  1788, 
he  published  Two  Pair  of^Portraits,  the 
figures  in  which  were  the  two  Pitts  and 
the  two  Foxes,  of  the  past  and  present 
generation,  the  preference  being  given  to 
the  Pitts.  In  1790,  he  ofiered  himself  as 
a  candidate  for  Westminster,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Fox  and  lord  Hood,  when  he 
distinguished  himself  by  a  strong  vein  of 
humor,  in  his  daily  addresses  to  the  pop- 
ulace; and,  although  he  failed,  he  re- 
ceived one  thousand  seven  hundred  votes, 
without  solicitation  or  corruption.  In  the 
year  1794,  he  was  apprehended  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  fi>unded  on  the  presumed  objects 
of  the  corre8pondin|f  societies  to  over- 
throw the  constitution.  His  trial,  with 
that  of  the  other  pbties  accused  at  the 
same  time,  holds  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  bistoricial  annals  of  a  period  rendered 
so  remarkable  by  the  excitement  pro- 
duced by  the  French  revolution.  The 
trial  of  Mr.  Tooke,  although  made  inter- 
esting by  the  ease,  self-poesesnon  and 
acuteness  displayed  by  the  accused,  was 
deprived  of  much  political  importance  by 
the  previous  acquittal  of  Hardy  insuring 
his  own.  From  this  time,  however,  he 
was  more  cautious  in  his  company,  and 
Heems  to  have  declined  the  visits  of  per- 
mits of  violent  characters  and  principles 
at  Wimbledon.    Afler  the  death  of  Mr. 


Tooke  of  Purley,  he  had  taken  bis  osbbBi 
in  consequence  of  inheriting  a  portion  of 
his  fortune.  In  1796^  he  again  offered 
himself  for  Westminster,  and  failed;  and 
in  1801,  he  accepted  a  seat  for  Old  Saram, 
on  the  nomination  of  lord  Camelford. 
His  parliamentarv  career  was  neither  long 
nor  distinguished ;  but  an  attempt  to  ex- 
clude him,  on  the  ground  of  ordination, 
was  turned  aside  by  the  minister,  Mr.  Ad- 
dington,  who  substituting  a  bill  to  deter- 
mine the  future  ineligibility  of  persons  in 
that  predicament,  the  political  life  of  Mr. 
Tooke  closed  with  thp  dissolution  of  par- 
liament in  1802.  In  1805,  he  publisfaed  a 
second  part  of  the  Diversions  of  Puriey, 
which  is  chiefly  dedicated  to  etymology, 
and  adjectives  and  participles,  and  their 
formation;  but  also  abounded,  like  the 
fom>er,with  various  satirical  strictures  on 
literary  chiiracters  of  note.  He  died  at 
Wimbledon,  in  1812,  in  his  seventy-sev- 
enth year.  His  latter  days  were  cheered 
by  easy  circumstances,  and  the  attention 
of  numerous  visitors,  whom  he  treated 
with  great  hospitality,  and  amused  with 
his  conversation,  which  was  singularly 
pleasant  and  lively,  although,  at  the  same 
time,  he  would  often  make  his  guests  ob- 
jects of  his  satire,  which  he  would  cover 
with  the  most  imperturbable  countenance. 
At  the  same  time  his  manners  were  pol- 
ished. He  manifested  a  libertinism,  in  bis 
habits  and  discourse,  veiy  unbecoming 
his  profession.  As  a  scholar,  he  pos- 
sessed considerable  learning;  but  his 
knowledge  of  modem  languagee  was 
more  considerable  than  of  Greek  and 
Latin :  his  acquaintance  with  the  Gothic 
was  very  extensive.  He  was  never  mar- 
ried, but  left  natural  children,  to  whom  he 
bequeathed  his  property. 

Tooth.    (See  lYeth.) 

Top  ;  a  sort  of  platform  surrounding  the 
lower  mast  head,  from  which  it  projects 
on  all  sides  like  a  scafibld.  The  pnnci- 
pal  intention  of  the  top  is  to  extend  the 
top-mast  shrouds  so  as  to  form  a  ji^reater 
an^le  with  the  mast,  and  thereby  give  ad- 
ditional support  to  the  latter.  The  top  is 
also  very  convenient  to  contain  the  mate- 
rials necessarv  for  extending  the  small 
sails,  and  for  fixing  and  repairing  the  ri^-^ 
giug  and  machinery  with  greater  expedi- 
tion. In  ships  of  war,  the  tops  are  fur- 
nished with  swivels,  musketry,  and  other 
fire-arms,  and  are  guarded  with  a  fence 
of  hammocks  in  time  of  action.  Finally, 
liie  top  is  employed  as  a  place  for  looking 
out  either  in  the  day  or  nig^t. 

Top-Mast;  the  second  division  of  a 
mast,  or  diat  part  next  above  the  lower 
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mast. — Top-gaUant-nuui ;  the  mast  next 
above  the  top-mast,  and  is  generally  the 
uppermost  mast-^Tbp-mnZf ;  large  sails 
extending  across  the  top-masts. — Top- 
gaUant-saiU  are  extended  above  the  top- 
sail yards,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  top- 
sails are  extended  above  the  lower  yards. 
(See  the  article  Sk^.) 

Topaz  ;  a  gem  m  jeweliy,  and  one  of 
the  most  interesting  species  in  mineralo- 
gy Its  crystals  are  short  prisms,  termi- 
nated at  one  or  both  extremities  bv  a  great 
number  of  facets,  the  primarv  form  be- 
ing a  right  rhombic  prism  of  124^  SS'.  It 
cleaves  with  readiness  at  right  andes  to 
the  prismatic  axis,  but  with  considerable 
difficulty  parallel  to  the  lateral  &ces  of 
the  primary  form ;  fracture  more  or  less 
perfectly  small  concboidal,  or  uneven ; 
the  lateral  fiices  are  deeply  striated  ver- 
tically, while  the  terminal  planes  are 
smooth  and  brilliant;  lustre  vitreous; 
color  white,  vellow,  green,  blue ;  the  shades 
are  generally  pale ;  transparent  to  trans- 
lucent;, hardness  intermediate  between 
quartz  *and  corundum ;  specific  gravity 
3.49.  It  also  occurs  n^ssive,  the  compo- 
sition being  graDular,  and  the  individuals 
varying  much  in  size.  There  occurs,  al- 
so, a  columnar  composition,  in  which  the 
individuals  are  thin,  lon^  and  parallel,  and 
their  faces  of  composition  longitudinally 
streaked.  Two  varieties  of  tofiaz  hare, 
without  sufficient  reason,  been  treated  as 
fbrminff  separate  species,  viz.  nyrophysa" 
lite  and  pycwUe.  The  first  or  these  oc- 
curs, in  large  individuals,  of  a  pale,  green- 
ish-gray color,  and  fiunt  translucency, 
imbedded,  in  round  masses,  in  a  granite 
composed  of  white  quartz,  feldspar  and 
mica,  at  Fahlun  and  Finbo  in  Sweden. 
The  pycnite  (schorlite]  consists  of  thin  and 
stndght  columnar  particles  of  composition, 
forming  masses  of  considerable  size,  in  a 
rock  composed  of  quartz  and  mica,at  Alten- 
beig  in  Saxony,  in  Siberia,  and  at  Kongs- 
berg  in  Norway.  But  these  varieties  are 
united  with  common  topaz  by  transitions, 
which  render  their  distinction  ofVen  im- 
possible. Topaz  consists,  according  to 
Iterzelius,  of 

Topaz.  Pyrophysalite.  Pycniie. 

Alumine,  .  .  57.45  .  .  57.74  .  .  51.00 
Silex,  ....  34.^  .  .  34.36  .  .  :38.43 
Fluoric  acid,     7.75  .  .    7.77  .  .    8.84 

In  a  strong  heat,  the  faces  of  crystalliza- 
tion, but  not  those  of  cieavaffe,  are  cov- 
ered with  small  blisters,  which,  however, 
immediately  crack.  With  borax  it  melts 
slowly  into  a  transparent  glass.  Its  pow- 
der colors  the  tmcture  of  violets  green. 


Those  crystals  which  possess  difSerem 
faces  of  crystallization  on  opposite  ends, 
acquire  different  kinds  of  electricity,  on 
being  heated ;  by  friction  it  acquires  posi- 
tive electricity.  Topaz  enters  into  the 
composition  of  several  granitic  rocks; 
thus  it  forms,  with  quartz  and  tourmaline, 
the  topaz-rock  of  Saxony,  and  is  found 
crystallized  in  its  drusy  cavities.  It  oc- 
curs, also,  in  uregular  beds,  either  with 
quartz  and  mica,  like  the  variety  called 
jnfcttiUf  or  it  is  found  in  veins  and  beds 
m  gneiss,  mica-slate,  clay-elate  and  por- 
phyiT,  along  with  tin  ore,  wolfram,  fluor, 
beryl,  quartz,  &c  It  is  met  with,  be«des 
in  the  alluvial  deposits  of  rivera^  along 
with  other  gems.  Among  the  varieties 
of  topaz,  employed  in  jewelry,  are  the 
fi>llowing,  which  depend  upon  their  col- 
ors: 1.  aiUnieaSfOr  white  topaz  (called  no- 
va  ndna) ;  its  localities  are  New  Holland, 
Brazil,  and  the  Ural  mountains,  and  it 
commonly  occurs  in  rolled  pebbles;  3. 
hlut  topaZj  or  Orienial  aqua^marine;  k 
comes  irom  Siberia,  and,  or  late,  has  been 
found  in  Brazil;  3.  straiuhwUow  topazt 
found  in  the  Urals,  and  at  Mucia  in  Asia 
Minor;  4.  tnne-yeUow  topazy  found  in 
Saxony;  5.  brownisk-yeUow  topax^  from 
Brazil;  6.  pinkrcotortd  topaz^  which  is 
produced  by  beating,  in  a  sand  bath,  to  a 
moderate  degree,  the  deep-yellow  Bra- 
zilian crystals.  The  topaz  is  now  too 
abundant  in  nature  to  command  the  ex- 
travagant prices  of  some  other  gems ;  for 
it  is  not  only  afforded  plentifully  in 
Brazil,  but  it  is  found  also  in  the  tin 
mines  of  Saxony,  Bohemia  and  Cornwall ; 
also  at  Cairngorm  in  Aberdeenshire,  where 
pieces  of  very  extraordinary  dimensions 
nave  been  found  possessed  of  very  rich 
brownish  tints.  The  mountains  of^^  Altai 
and  the  Urals  produce  an  immense  quan- 
tity, in  like  manner,  of  this  gem ;  and 
large  bags  of  pebbles  and  loose  crystals  are 
frequently  brouffht  from  Brazil  and  New 
Holland.  The  11.  States  have  as  yet  fur- 
nished but  a  single  locality  of  topaz :  it 
exists  at  Munroo  in  Connecticut,  and  oc- 
curs in  a  vein  about  one  foot  wide,  ac- 
companied by  fiuor,  mica  and  quartz. 
The  vein  traverses  gneiss.  It  occurs  both 
crystallized  and  massive;  but  tlie  crystals 
are  rarely  transpareuL  They  van'  in  size 
from  many  pounds  weight  down 'to  that 
of  a  few  grains.  Tlieir  prevailing  color 
is  white. 

TopHET,  or  Hinkom;  a  valley  near 
Jerusalem,  called,  also,  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, Gehenna  {rurva\  by  corruption 
from  the  Hebrew  Ge  (valley),  and  Hinrwm. 
It  was  infamous  as  the  spot  m  which  the 
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Jews  passed  their  children  through  the 
fire  to  Moloch,  god  of  die  Anmionites. 
The  name  Thpnit  is  from  the  Hebrew 
word  for  drumj  because  a  drum  was  used 
to  drown  the  cries  of  the  victims.  The 
valley  was  watered  by  the  brooks  Kedron 
and  siloaui,  and,  being  a  fertile  and  agree- 
able spot,  was  at  one  time  occupied  with 
gardens,  whence  the  propriety  of  Mil* 
ton's  expression : 

The  pleasant  valley  of  Hinnoin,  Tophet  thence. 
And  mack  Gehenna  called. 

It  was,  at  a  later  period,  shunned  as  un- 
clean, by  the  Jevni,  and  made  the  recepta- 
cle of  the  filth  of  the  city.  The  Acel- 
dama (q.  V.)  was  adjoining  it.  The  Ge- 
henna of  the  New  Testament  is  rendered 
heU  in  the  English  veniion ;  and  with  the 
Mohammedans  it  is  the  name  of  one  of 
the  circles  of  the  fiery  pit 

Topical,  in  medicine  (from  roir^j,  place), 
is  used  of  remedies  applied  externally  to 
the  suffering  part,  and  intended  to  have 
an  efiect  there  only,  such  as  ointments, 
cataplasms,  &c. 

Topics.  The  ancient  Greek  and  Ro- 
man teachers  of  rhetoric  designated  by 
this  word  (derived  from  rotro;,  place,  pas- 
sage) a  systematic  representation  of  cer- 
tain general  notions  and  propositions, 
which,  as  they  thought,'  might  be  advan- 
laseously  used,  by  public  speakers,  in  the 
selection  and  invention  of  arguments. 
They  distinguished  the  loci  argumenUh 
rum  (sources  of  proofi),  and  thelod  comr 
munes  (conmion  places).  Under  the  first, 
tbev  comprised  general  notions,  from 
which  the  orator  might  deduce  proofs  by 
comparing  with  them  the  case  in  question, 
e.  g.  the  similar,  the  dissimilar,  the  op- 
posite, cause  and  effect,  genus  and  spe- 
cies, &c.  Common  places  were  general 
propositions,  formed  by  transferring  the 
proofs,  which  were  deduced  from  the  hci 
wrgumentorum,  and  applic4ible  only  to  the 
special  case,  again  to  the  genus.  Such  a 
common  place,  in  the  forensic  discourses 
of  the  ancients,  was  the  position,  All  legal 
causes  are  so  &r  of  equal  importance  as 
the  question  is,  What  is  just  and  right  ? 
Compare  Aristotle's  Rheicrie  (lib.  i,  par- 
ticularly chap.  2,  3);  the  author  of^the 
rhetorical  work  M  Herenniwn  (Ist,  2d, 
3d  book);  Cicero  De  hvenHom  (lib.  i, 
chap.  6—15 ;  chap.  24 — 52 ;  and  lio.  ii.j ; 
Cicero's  Tcpica  and  PartUwMS  Oratorus 
(chap.  1,2,^9—15);  alsoJDe  Orotore  (lib. 
ii,  chap.  30  et  seq.);  Quintilian's  work 
Instituiiones  OratoruE  (lib.  v.).  The  an- 
cients applied  topics  exclusively  to  po  ti- 
cal  and  n>rensic  oratoiy ;  but  some  mod- 


ems, especially  Germans,  have  employed 
them  for  pulpit  oratory,  and  caU  them,  in 
this  case,  homddic  topics.  They  used  top- 
ics and  topology  also  to  signify  a  theory 
of  the  principles  which  Uie  theologian 
should  follow,  in  selecting  and  applying 
the  various  passages  of  the  llible,  to  prove 
important  doctrines,  or  to  judge  of  those 
which  are  generally  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

TopoeiupHT  (from  rtf>ror,  place,  and 
yyM0(tf,  I  WTite) ;  tne  accurate  description 
of  a  country,  place,  &c.,  going  into  details 
into  which  geography  does  not  enter. 
Rivers,  rivulets,  mountains,  hills,  forests, 
rocks,  roads,  particulariy  inhabited  places, 
bridges,  &c.,  are  pit>per  subjects  for  to- 
pography. Topographical  maps  are  such 
as  treat  of  all  these  subjects,  and  even 
show  the  variety  of  soils,  &c.  The  angle 
of  declination  of  elevated  plains,  moun- 
tains, &C.,  forms  a  particularly  important 
subject  of  topographical  surveys.  Leh- 
man n  (q.  V.)  has  invented  a  very  excellent 
mode  of  preparing  topogcaphical  maps. 

ToaA  (Hebrew,  the  law)  siioiifies  the 
five  books  of  Moses,  in  which  the  written 
law  of  the  Hebrews  is  contained.  (See 
Hebrtto  lAkraturt.)  In  tlie  synagogues, 
tora  is  used  for  the  parchment  roll  vvhich 
contains  these  five  books,  and  from  which 
portions  are  read  or  stmg  on  the  Sabbath. 
The  tora  is  contradistinguished  to  the 
cabala  (q.  v.),  or  oral  law,  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  Talmud,  (q.  v.) 

Torbat;  a  bay  in  the  English  channel, 
on  the  east  coast  of  Devonshire,  and  a 
celebrated  rendezvous  for  the  English 
navy.  It  is  about  twelve  miles  in  com- 
pass, and  is  secure  against  westeriy  winds; 
out  a  south  or  south-east  wind  sometimes 
forces  ships  out  to  sea.  Lon.  3^  28^  W. ; 
lat.  50°  W  N. ;  five  miles  north-east  of 
Dartmouth. 

Torch-Dance.  Dancing  and  music 
were,  even  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
essential  to  a  well-ordered  festival;  and 
they  were  especially  important  at  wed- 
ding feasts,  which  ended  by  conducting 
the  nride  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom, 
when  a  youth,  who  personated  liymen, 
preceded  them  with  the  wedding  torch, 
and  hymns  were  sung  in  honor  of  the 
god.  The  Romans,  who  had  borrowed 
this  ceremony  from  the  Greeks,  mu3gled 
with  it  their  Fescennine  games.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  torch- 
dance,  which  was  introduced  by  Constan- 
tino at  his  court,  afler  it  was  transferred 
fVom  Rome  to  Byzantium.  It  was  known 
to  the  Christian  emperors  in  the  fourth 
century,  as  a  court  and  ceremonial  danoei 
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In  later  times,  it  was  connected  with  the 
touruaments,  with  which  emperors  and 
kinKB  celebrated  their  marriages.  At  the 
tournaments  given  by  Henry  the  Fowler, 
the  successful  knight  danced  alone,  with 
the  lady  who  presented  him  with  the  re- 
ward of  victory,  by  the  light  of  torches, 
which  were  borne  before  and  after  them. 
AfW  tournaments  ceased  to  be  celebrated, 
the  torch-dance  was  revived  as  a  relic  of 
the  chivalric  ages;  and  it  is  used,  in  our 
times,  at  tlie  marriages  of  royal  person- 
ages, when  it  is  performed  with  great 
splendor,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  wed- 
diDg,  when  the  married  pair  are  conduct- 
ed to  their  apaatment. 

Torch-Race.  (See  iMwaHidqahoru) 
T0REUTIC8  (from  the  Ureek  ropcvnin;, 
the  art  of  making  work  in  relief)  is  some- 
times used  in  a  narrower  sen8e,-sometimes 
in  a  wider.  Eniesti,  in  his  Arcfueologia 
lUeraria  (5th  chap.),  treats  it  as  almost 

Siuivalent  to  plastics  (q.v.)  in  general 
e  says  the  Greeks  call  roptvrov  and  yXtmrw 
that  which  is  worked  by  the  chisel. 
Wiuckelmann,  on  the  other  hand,  says 
toreutics  signified  the  art  of  making  raised 
work  id  silver  and  bronze,  while  raised 
work  in  gems  was  called  ipayXv^v,  Esch- 
enburg  and  Heyne  understand  by  it 
castings;  and,  according  to  Schneider's 
Greek  Lexicon,  ropcvw  and  ropeo/ia  were 
applied  only  to  raised  work  in  metal,  pro- 
duced by  casting,  not  by  engraving.  The 
later  Greeks,  as  Pausanias,  apphed  the 
term  also  to  entire  figures.  Fliny  un- 
derstood by  toreutice^  statuaiy  in  bronze 
in  general  Veltheim  and  others  have 
conndered  the  term  as  used,  also,  to 
express  the  finishing  of  casts  by  the 
chisel 

ToaoAU,  an  important  fortress  on  the 
Elbe,  in  the  government  of  Merseburg, 
Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  belonged  to 
the  kingdom  of  Saxony  till  1815.  It  has 
4000  inhaoitants  and  700  houses.  Torgau 
has  suffered  much  in  various  wars.  Here 
Luther  and  his  friends  wrote  his  Articles 
of  Torgau,  the  foundation  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession;  and  the  Book  of  Torgau, 
against  Crypto-Calvinists,  was  signed  here 
by  more  than  eight  thousand  clergymen. 

Tornea;  a  town  of  Finland,  belong- 
ing, since  1809,  to  Russia,  on  a  small 
island  in  the  river  Tomea,  at  its  entrance 
into  the  north  extremity  of  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia;  Ion.  24«>  G'  E.;  lat.  66^  51' N.; 
population,  666.  It  is  a  central  place  for 
the  imports  and  exports  of  a  wild  and 
thinly  peopled  country.  The  climate  is 
less  severe  than  might  be  expected  in  so 
high  a  latitude.    In  June,  the  sun  is  visi- 


ble above  the  horizon  at  midnight  Id 
17^  and  1737,  Tomea  was  visited  by 
Maupertuis  and  other  French  saoans,  in 
company  with  the  Swedish  astronomer 
Celsius,  to  make  observations  to  ascertain 
the  exact  figure  of  the  earth. 

Torpedo;  a  machine  invented  by 
Robert  Fulton,  and  intended  to  blow  up 
the  largest  ships.  The  principal  part  of 
the  apparatus  is  a  copper  box,  enclosing  a 
certam  quantity  of  gunpowder,  and  pre- 
pared with  a  spring  which  sets  fire  to  the 
powder.  The  whole  is  enclosed  in  cork, 
or  some  light  substance.  It  was  intended 
to  be  placed  under  the  keel  of  the  vessel 
to  be  destroyed,  by  means  of  a  harpoon 
directed  against  the  side. 

Torpedo  ;  a  well-known  electrical  fish. 
(See  Appendix,  end  of  tliis  volume.) 

Torpid  State  of  Aif  ihals.  (See  Dor- 
mant State,) 

ToRquEMADA.    (Scc  hufutsftion.) 

Torre  (in  Italian,  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese, UKver)  appears  in  many  geographi- 
cal and  family  names. 

Torre  del  Greco  ;  a  town  in  Naples, 
five  miles  south-east  of  Capua,  nine  east- 
south-east  of  Naples;  population,  16,766L 
It  is  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  at  the  foot 
of  mount  Vesuvius.  The  inhabitants  are 
mostly  employed  in  fishing,  navigation, 
and  the  culmre  of  the  vine.  This  town 
was  destroyed  by  an  eniption  of  Vesuvius 
in  1794;  yet  the  inhabitants,  after  the 
eruption,  returned,  and  rebuilt  the  town 
on  the  same  spot 

Torres  Vedras,  Lines  of  ;  so  called 
fit>m  a  small  village  lying  on  the  road 
fit>m  Lisbon  to  Coimbra,  twenty-foiir 
miles  north-west  of  the  former.  These 
stupendous  works,  constructed  by  lord 
Wellington  in  1810,  consisted  of  two  lines, 
the  one  extending  from  Aihandra,  mi 
the  Tagus,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Zizandra, 
on  the  Atlantic  ocean,  twenty -nine  miles 
in  length,  and  the  other,  in  the  rear  of  the 
former,  reaching  fix>m  Quintella,  on  the 
Tagus,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lorenza,  on 
the  ocean,  twenty-four  miles  in  extent, 
forming  an  impregnable  barrier  between 
the  enemy  and  Lisbon.  Fifly  miles  of 
fortifications,  bristling  with  six  hundred 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  forts,  flanked  with  abattis  and  breast- 
works,  and  presenting,  in  some  places^ 
high  hills  artificially  scarped,  in  others, 
deep  and  narrow  passes  carefully  choked, 
and  artificial  pools  or  marshes  made  by 
damming  up  the  streams,  were  defended 
by  76,000  disposable  men.  The  French 
force  under  Mass^na,  which  had  been 
much  superior  to  that  of  the  English,  be- 
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fore  Wellington  bad  concentrated  in  the 
lines  the  Portuguese  troops  and  the  ma- 
rines, amounted,  also,  to  about  70,000 
men.  The  English  were  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  provisions,  by  the  Tagus  and 
the  sea,  ana  enjoyed  perfect  security  in 
their  rear.  The  French,  on  the  other 
band,  were  suffering  from  want,  in  a  coun- 
try where  Wellington  had  laid  waste  and 
destroyed  every  thing  which  could  be 
useful  to  an  enemy,  and  were  harassed 
by  the  attacks  of  the  inhabitants.  Mas- 
sena  was,  therefore,  finaUv  obliged  to  re- 
treat, by  hunger  (March  4, 1811),  after  hav- 
ing made  some  inefiectual  attacks  upon 
the  works.,  Tbe  hues  of  Torres  Veoras 
thus  saved  Lisbon,  annihilated  a  well-ap- 
pointed French  army,  and  gave  Welling- 
ton a  fair  opportunity  to  enter  upon  ofien- 
sive  operations. 

ToRRicELU,  Evangelista,  an  illustrious 
mathematician  and  philosopher,  bom  at 
Faenza,  in  Italy,  in  iGOd,  was  instructed 
in  Greek  and  Latin  by  his  ancle,  a  monk, 
probably  with  a  view  to  his  obtaining 
preferment  in  the  church ;  but  his  genius 
induced  him  to  devote  himself  to  the 
study  of  mathematics,  which  he  did  for 
some  time  without  a  master ;  but  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  he  went  to  Rome,  and 
prosecuted  his  studies  under  father  Bene- 
dict Castelli.  Torricelli,  thus  assisted, 
made  jnreat  improvement,  and,  having 
read  Galilei's  Dialogues,  composed  a 
treatise  concerning  Motion,  according  to 
his  principles.  Castelli,  astonished  at  the 
ability  displayed  in  this  piece,  took  it  to 
Galilei  at  Florence,  who  conceived  a  hi^h 
opinion  of  the  author,  and  engaged  bun 
as  bis  amanuensis.  He  entered  on  this 
office  in  October,  ]i641 ;  but,  Galilei  dying 
three  months  afVer,  Torricelli  was  about  to 
return  to  Rome,  when  the  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany,  Ferdinand  II,  engaged  him  to 
continue  at  Florence,  giving  him  the  title 
of  ducal  mathematician,  and  the  promise 
of  a  professorship  in  the  university,  on 
the  first  vacancy.  Here  be  applied  him- 
self closely  to  smdy,  and  made  many 
improvements  and  some  discoveries  in 
mathematics,  physics,  and  astronomy. 
He'improved  tne  constniction  of  micro- 
scopes and  telescopes,  and  first  ascer- 
tained the  gravity  of  the  air,  by  means  of 
mercury  in  a  glass  tube,  whence  resulted 
the  barometer.  (See  Barometer,)  He 
was  cut  ofiT  prematurely,  after  a  few  days' 
illness,  in  1647.  He  published,  in  1644, 
a  volume  entided  Opera  Geomeirica ;  and 
his  academical  lectures  were  printed  in 
1715. 

ToRRicELLiAiv   Vacuum,  and  TORRI- 


CKLLiAN    TtTBE.      (Soc  Boromder,  and 

TorriceUi.) 

ToRRioTAifO,  Pietro ;  a  Florentine  ar- 
tist of  great  eminence,  who  flourished  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  the 
commencement  ^of  the  succeeding  centu- 
ry. He  wa9  bom  in  1472,  and,  while  yet 
a  lad,  gave  evidence  of  that  genius  for 
sculpture  which  time  only  was  wanting 
to  bring  to  perfection.  Being,  at  the 
time,  a  fellow-student  with  the  fiunoua 
Michael  Angelo  Buonaroti,  a  dispute, 
arising  from  a  jealousy  with  respect  to 
their  comparative  proficiency,  terminated 
in  blows ;  one  of  which,  from  the  band 
of  Torrigiano,  broke  the  bridce  of  his 
antagonist's  nose,  and  infiictod  a  mark 
which  be  carried  to  his  grave.  While  in 
the  zenith  of  his  reputation,  he  went  to 
England,  which  he  afterwards  quitted  for 
Spain,  and  there  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  hol^  ofilice,  being  denounced  as  guilty 
of  impiety  and  sacrilege,  in  breakmg  to 
pieces  a  statue  of  the  virgin,  which  he 
had  himself  executed  for  a  hidalgo, 
who  afterwards  refused  to  pay  him  an 
adequate  price.  He  was  condemned  to 
tbe  stake,  but  avoided  the  torture  of  a 
public  execution,  bv  starving  himself,  pre* 
viously  to  the  celebration  of  the  auto  da 
f^,  in  1522.  The  beautiful  tomb  of  Hen- 
ry VII,  in  the  chapel  erected  by  that 
monarch  in  Westmmster  abbey,  is  by 
him. 

Torso  (Italian)  signifies  originally  the 
core  of  an  apple,  pear,  &c. ;  secondly, 
the  trunk  of  a  statue,  of  which  the  head 
and  the  extremities  are  wanting.  One 
has  become  particulariy  celebrated,  and  is 
often  called  ike  torso,  by  way  of  excel- 
lence. It  is  the  torso  of  Hercules,  in  the 
Belvedere  of  the  Vatican  (q.  v.),  at  Rome, 
considered,  by  connoisseurs,  one  of  the 
finest  works  of  art  remaiumg  from  an- 
tiquity. *^  Mutilated  in  the  greatest  de- 
gree,'' says  Winckelmann,  m  his  His- 
tory of  Art,  *<  without  hea^d,  arms,  and 
legs,  as  this  statue  is,  it  yet  discloses  to 
those  who  are  able  to  penetrate  the  se- 
crets of  art,  the  splendor  of  its  for- 
mer beauty.  The  artist  has  formed,  in 
this  Hercules,  a  high  ideal  of  a  body  of 
more  than  natural  perfection,  in  the  prime 
of  adult  age.  Tne  figure  was,  as  we 
may  judge  from  tbe  remaining  part,  seated, 
with  a  supported  and  upturned  head. 
This  Hercules  m^  be  said  to  approach 
nearer  to  the  noblest  period  of  art  than 
even  the  Apollo."  A  Greek  inscription 
ascribes  it  to  the  artist  Apollonius.  It 
was  found,  towards  the  end  of  the  15th 
century,  in  Rome. 
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ToMTKvaoir,  Leonard,  a  Swedish  sen- 
eral,  bom  at  Torstena,  in  1603,  died  at 
Stockholm,  in  1651,  waa  one  of  the  moat 
diatinguiahed  pupila  of  the  school  of 
Gustavua  Adolphua.  He  aerved  under 
that  king,  and  under  Baner,  in  the  thirty 
years'  war,  and  was  made  prisoner  in  the 
attack  on  Wallenatein's  camp  at  Nurem- 
berg, in  l&XL  He  retuniea  to  Sweden 
in  1639,  and,  in  1641,  on  the  death  of 
Baner,  was  appointed  to  the  commaud-in- 
chief  of  the  Swedish  forces  in  Gennany. 
The  position  of  the  Swedish  afbirs  was 
most  discouraging;  but  the  activity  of 
Torstenaon  soon  recovered  them.  He  de- 
feated the  imperial  forces  at  Schweidnitz 
(May  21,  1642),  and,  after  being  obliged 
to  retreat  before  a  superior  force,  at  Brei- 
tenfeld  (Nov.  2),  A  rupture  having  taken 
place  between  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
the  Swedish  commander  hastened  from 
Silesia  to  Holstein  (a  dbtance  of  400 
miles),  by  forced  marches,  and  reduced 
nearly  the  whole  of  that  province.  This 
bold  enterprise  contributed  to  produce 
the  peace  of  Brom8ehn>,  between  Den- 
mark and  Sweden,  on  terms  hif^hly  ad- 
vantageous to  the  latter.  The  imperial 
seneml  Gallas,  who  had  closely  pursued 
me  Swedes,  was  now  obliged  to  retire  to 
Bohemia,  with  great  loss.  Torstenaon 
penetrated  into  that  country,  formed  a 
junction  with  Rakotsky,  prince  of  Tran- 
sylvania, routed  the  imperial  forces  at 
Jankow,  or  Jankowitz  (Feb.  24,  1645), 
and  threatened  Vienna.  But  the  sout 
soon  after  compelled  him  to  resign  (1646), 
and  retire  to  Sweden,  where  he  was  cre- 
ated count.  Torstenaon  has  left  behind 
him  the  reputation  of  a  great  and  suc- 
cessful general,  and  of  a  friend  and  l^tron 
of  the  arts  and  sciences.  (See  Thirty 
Years'  War,) 

Tort,  in  law,  denotes  injustice  or  in- 
jury. The  word  is  French.  Actions  upon 
torts  or  wrongs  are  all  personal  actions 
for  trespasses,  nuisances,  assaults,  defam- 
atory words,  and  the  like. 

Tortoise  (Ustiuio),  These  reptiles 
are  distinguished  by  having  the  body  en- 
closed between  two  shields  or  shells,  so 
that  the  head,  neck,  legs,  and  tail,  only 
appear  externally ;  and  these  are  capable 
of  being  retracted  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree. The  up[)er  shell  is  formed  by  the 
ribs,  which  are  enlarged,  flattened,  and 
closely  united  by  sutures ;  the  under  shell 
is  the  sternum,  or  breast  bone ;  and  the 
vertebrae  of  the  neck  and  tail  only  are 
movable.  In  consequence  of  this  con- 
formation, the  muscular  system  is  invert- 
ed, in  many  respects,  as  with  insects  and 


enutacea;  and  to  this  cireumstance  these  ' 
animals  owe  their  great  strength.  Tm*- 
toises  have  no  teeth ;  and  the  margin  nf 
the  mandibles  is  coTensd  with  horn,  as 
in  the  beak  of  birds.  They  are  veiy  te- 
nacious of  life,  and  will  move  weeks  afler 
being  deprived  of  the  head ;  and  this  laal 
will  continue  to  bite  long  after  it  is  sev- 
ered from  the  body.  'Hiey  can  remain 
months,  and  eren  years,  without  food.  The 
eggs  have  a  hard  shell,  and  are  deposited 
in  the  sand.  The  land  tortoises  are  dis- 
tinguished bv  the  convexity  of  their  upper 
shell,  and  their  short  toes,  enveloped  in 
the  common  integument,  neariv  to  the 
nails.  They  pass  their  lives  altogether 
upon  land,  and  perish  if  thrown  into  the 
water.  Some  of  them  attain  a  ^ery  great 
size.  ThegophtTy  or  large  land  tortoise 
of  the  U.  States  (T.  CcofxtHnal  inhabits 
the  pine  forests  of  Georgia  and  Florida, 
and  is  not  found  north  of  tlie  Savannah 
river.  It  digs  large  and  deep  holes,  dis- 
coverable by  tne  mound  of  earth  at  the 
orifice,  and  rarely  ventui^es  out,  except  at 
night.  The  shell  exceeds  afoot  in  length. 
The  flesh  is  eatable,  and  is  often  sold  in 
the  markets.  Our  common  laud  tortoise, 
or  box  tortoise  {testudo  dausa),  b  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  U.  States.  It  is  re- 
markable for  the  hinge  of  the  sternum, 
by  means  of  which  the  animal  can  cloae 
the  shell,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  conceal 
perfecdy  every  part  of  the  body.  The 
colors  are  yellow  and  brown,  but  the 
markings  vary  in  different  individuals. 
The  shell  does  not  exceed  six  inches  in 
length.  The  fresh  water  tortoises  (emws) 
have  the  upper  shell  more  flattened,  the 
nails  longer,  the  toes  more  deeply  di- 
vided, and  their  intervals  occupied  by  a 
membcane,  which  assists  the  animal  in 
swimming.  We  have  numerous  ^>ecies 
in  the  U.  States.  The  largest  is  the  J5. 
Flondana  of  Le  Conte,  which  inhabits 
the  St.  John's  river  of  £ast  Florida.  The 
shell  of  this  species  exceeds  a  foot  in 
length,  and  is  more  convex  than  usuaL 
The  red-bellied  terrapin  (E,  rubrivenirU, 
Lee.)  is  next  in  size.  The  shell  is  nearly 
a  foot  in  length,  and,  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly, longitudinally  striated.  The  ifflr- 
gin  of  the  mandibles  is  usually  worn 
away  by  use,  and  the  bone  presents  a 
serrated  or  jagged  edge.  It  inhabits  die 
Delaware,  Susquehanna,  and  Potomac, 
and  is  oflen  brought  to  the  Philadelphia 
market  The  flesh  is  esteemed.  E.  rt- 
Hctdata  is  a  southern  species,  hitherto  not 
found  north  of  the  thirty-fifUi  parallel  of 
latitude.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  extra- 
ordinaiy  length  of  the  seek.    J5L  sarraia 
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is  also  a  southern  species, -distiiiguished 
from  the  precedusff  by  a  carina  or  keel 
along  the  middle  of  the  back.  It  is  found 
as  far  north  as  the  Chesapeake.  E.  can- 
cwna  inhabits  the  uf^r  and  rocky  parts 
of  the  rivers  of  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
The  shell  is  perfectly  smooth,  but,  in 
other  respects,  it  bears  a  general  resem- 
blance to  the  red-bellied  terrapin.  E, 
geograpMca  of  Lesueur,  so  called  from 
the  pale,  reticular  or  map-like  lines  on  the 
l)ack,  inhabits  the  lakes  and  the  western 
rivers.  E.  insadpta  (Lee.)  is  found  in  the 
Northern  and  Middle  States,  but  is  rather 
rare.  The  back  is  carinate;  the  plates 
of  the  upper  shell  are  concentrically  fur- 
rowed, Somewhat  prominent,  with  radi- 
ating yellow  lines.  It  differs  somewhat 
in  its  aspect  from  the  other  fresh  water 
tortoises ;  is  observed  to  be  more  fond  of 
leaving  the  water,  and  will  remain  for 
months  uninjured  in  a  dry  place.  E. 
JIfukUvhergii  is  also  rare,  ft  is  found  in 
clear  streams  in  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  is  readily  distinguished  by 
two  large,  irregular,  orange  spots  on  the 
back  part  of  the  head.  The  common 
terrapin  (JS.  paluslris)  is  well  known  in 
the  Atlantic  states  south  of  New  York, 
as  an  article  of  luxury.  It  is  found  ex- 
clusively in  the  salt  water — a  remarkable 
circumstance  in  this  ffenus-Hmd  always  in 
the  neighborhood  of  marshes.  It  occurs 
along  the  coast,  from  New  York  to  Flor- 
ida, and  even  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
plates  of  the  upper  shell  are  concentri- 
cally furrowed.  Immense  quantities  are 
brought  to  market.  E.  pida  b  found 
only  in  Canada  and  the  Northern  and 
Middle  States.  The  shell  is  flattened  and 
verv  smooth,  and  the  plates  are  bordered 
w^itK  a  yellow  margin.  It  is  fond  of  bask- 
ing in  the  sun,  upon  rocks  and  logs,  and 
instantly  takes  refuge  in  the  water  on  the 
approach  of  danger.  I'he  common  spot- 
tea  >  tortoise  (£.  gvttataVi^  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  U.  States.  The  color  of  the 
upper  shell  is  black,  with  roimded  yellow 
spots ;  the  sternum  is  yellow,  with  larse, 
dusky  blotches.  E,  Pennsylvanica atid  oath- 
roto  djfier  from  the  preceding  in  having 
the  sternum  divided  into  two  or  three 
pieces,  by  ligamentous  hinses,  admitting  a 
slight  degree  of  motion.  They  are  of  small 
i-ize,  of  a  brown  color,  or  dusky,  frequent 
ditches  and  muddy  water,  emit  a  strong 
and  musky  odor,  and  are  very  trouble- 
some to  anglers,  as  they  bite  readily  at 
the  hook.  The  snapper  (E.  serpenttna) 
has  been  separated  by  some  authors  from 
enofs^  on  account  of  the  small  size  *of 
the  Btemum,  which  serves  very  imper- 
voL.  zii.  26 


fectly  to  conceal  the  head  and  members. 
It  is  found  from  New  England  to  Florida ; 
prefers  muddy  waters,  is  very  voracious, 
and  destroys  great  quantities  offish.  The 
shell  is  rnore  or  less  tri-carinate ;  the 
head,  neck,  limbs  and  tail  are  ver>'  large, 
the  latter  strongly  crested.  From  the 
form  of  its  body,  it  is  called,  in  the  South- 
em  States,  alligator  tortoise.  It  bites  i^- 
verely,  and  will  seize  any  thing  presented 
to  it,  and  sometimes  will  not  let  go  its 
hold  even  after  the  head  is  severed  from 
the  body.  It  is  sought  after  as  an  article 
of  food^  but,  when  old,  the  flesh  is  rank 
and  disagreeable,  and,  at  all  times,  it  ex- 
hales a  strong,  musky  odor.  It  attains 
large  dimensions :  individuals  have  been 
met  with  exceeding  four  feet  and  a  half 
in  total  len^.  The  soft-shelled  tortoises 
{trionyx)  differ  much  in  appearance  from 
the  preceding.  The  shell  is  covered  wiili 
a  soft,  cartilaginous  skin.  The  nose  i.s 
prolonged  into  a  snout.  The  feet  aro 
palmated,  and  provided  with  only  thrre 
nails.  The  tail  is  short  They  live  in 
fresh  waters ;  and  the  flexible  bonder  of 
the  shell  assists  them  in  swimming.  T, 
ferox  is  found  in  the  lakes  and  ihe  waters 
of  the  Mississippi,  but  not  in  the  Atlantic 
states  north  of^tne  Savannah  river.  The 
Mohawk  river,  however,  should  be  ex- 
cepted, into  which  these  animals  have 
found  tlieir  way,  probably  from  lake  On- 
tario. Notwithstanding  its  name,  it  is  not 
more  inclined  to  bite  than  usual.  Of  all 
the  tortoises,  it  furnishes  the  most  whole- 
some and  delicious  food.  It  attains  large 
dimensions,  and  is  usually  speared  or 
shot.  T.  muiicwf  of  Lesueur  strongly  re- 
sembles the  preceding,  and,  indeed,  has 
not  been  very  clearly  distinguished.  The 
only  marked  difference  seems  to  consist 
in  the  perfectly  smootli  shell.  It  is  found 
in  the  western  rivers.  The  great  sofl 
shelled  tortoise  of  Florida  is  known  only 
from  tl]0  figure  of  Bartram.  The  head 
and  neck  are  described  as  being  provided 
with  long  retractile  tubereles,  and  the 
figure  has  five  claws  on  each  foot — if  cor- 
rect, a  remarkable  anomaly  in  this  genus. 
There  is,  however,  sufllcient  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  this  animal.  Tlve  sea 
tortoises  (chelonia)  far  surpass  the  others 
in  size,  and  are  found  chiefly  within  the 
tropics.  The  head  and '  limbs  are  but 
slightly  retractile,  and  the  toes  are  entire- 
ly united  and  enveloped  in  the  common 
integuments,  forming  a  sort  of  flipper  or 
paddle,  as  in  the  seals.  They  feed  on 
sea-weed  at  the  bottom,  but,  at  a  certain 
season,  visit  the  shore,  for  the  purpose  of 
deposituig  their  eggs  in  the  sand.    Th« 
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men  turtle  (C.  mydas)  is  well  known 
tor  its  delicious  ana  wholesome  flesh.  It 
is  imported  pretty  extensively  from  the 
West  Indies.  The  C.  imbricata  furnishes 
the  finest  tortoise-shell  of  commerce,  but 
the  flesh  is  disagreeable.  The  coriaceous 
turde  (C.  coriacea)  differs  in  having  the 
shell  covered  with  a  leathery  skin,  and 
three  prominent  ridges  upon  the  back.  It 
is  taken,  occasionally,  on  our  coasts,  as  &r 
north  as  cape  Cud.  It  attains  enormous 
dimensions,  but  is  not  applied  to  any  use- 
ful purpo$)e. 

ToRTOLA ;  one  of  the  Virgin  islands, 
near  the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  belonging 
to  the  English ;  eleven  and  a  half  miles 
long,  and  three  and  a  half  broad ;  Ion. 
C4°  20^  W. ;  laL  18*»  2(K  N.  It  was  firet 
settled  by  a  party  of  Dutch  bucaniers, 
who,  in  the  year  16t>6,  were  driven  out 
by  others,  who  took  possession  in  the 
name  of  the  king  of  England,  by  whom 
they  were  protected ;  and  Tortola  was 
soon  after  annexed  to  the  government  of 
the  Leeward  islands.  It  has  an  unhealthy 
climate,  and  suffers  much  for  want  of 
water.  The  chief  productions  are  sugar 
and  cotton.  The  population,  by  the  latest 
censiLs,  amounts  to  7172,  of  which  477 
are  whites,  1296  free  people  of  color,  and 
5399  slaves. 

ToRTUKE  (Latin,  ^iMMfto ;  French,  mtes- 
Hon).  The  extortion  of  confessions  from 
a  suspected  person,  or  of  discoveries  from 
a  condenmea  cruninal,  has  been  common 
in  all  the  nations  of  modern  Europe.  It 
was  also  practised  by  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, although  only  upon  the  bodies  of 
slaves,  until  the  servile  period  of  the  later 
empire  (from  the  thu'd  and  fourth  centu- 
ries). In  the  provinces,  however,  where 
it  had  previously  prevailed,  as  in  the  Ori- 
ental coimtries,  in  Macedonia,  Rhodes, 
Athens,  &c.,  it  was  retained  by  the  pro- 
vincial magistrates,  even  to  the  disregard 
of  the  persons  of  Roman  citizen*  Even 
the  Roman  civilians  point  out  the  absurd- 
ity of  the  practice,  which  could  not  ex- 
tort truth  from  the  stubborn,  and  might 
easily  force  the  weak  to  obtain  relief  by 
falsehood.  Beccaria,  ^vith  exquisite  irony, 
puts  the  problem,  The  force  lof  the 
muscles,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves, 
of  an  innocent  person,  being  given,  to 
find  the  degree  of  pain  necessarvto  make 
him  confess  himself  guilty.  Some  wri- 
ters have  distinguished  between  the  ap- 
plication of  torture,  for  purposes  of  dis- 
covery, and  for  purposes  of  evidence, 
maintaining  the  propriety  o**  the  former, 
while  they  acknowledge  the  folly  and 
cnielty  of  the  latter.    The  term  torture, 


although  improperly,  is  sometimes  aim 
employed  to  si|piify  the  torments  to  which 
condemned  cnminals  are  sentenced,  as  a 
part  of  their  punishment,  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  coufessions ;  but,  in 
all  Its  applications,  me  practice  of  torture 
shocks  every  principle  of  reason,  justice 
and  humanity.  Among  the  Romans, 
slaves  were  tortured,  when  their  master 
was  found  murdered,  for  instance,  by  be- 
ing stretched  on  a  machine  called  equU" 
Uus ;  their  arms  and  legs  being  tied  to  it 
virith  ropes,  they  were  mised  upright,  and 
their  limbs  were  stretched  by  means  of 
screws ;  to  increase  the  pain,  pincers,  fire, 
&c.,  were  applied  to  them.  The  belief 
of  the  middle  ages  in^the  immediate  in- 
terference of  Grod  for*  the  protection  of 
innocence  and  the  exposure  of  guilt, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  ordeal,  and  judi- 
cial combat,  contributed  much  to  extend 
the  use  of  torture,  by  inculcating  the  no- 
tion, that  Divine  Providence  would  aid 
the  innocent  to  endure  pains  which  the 
guilty  would  be  unable  to  sustain.  The 
church,  which,  in  other  respects,  gave  a 
new  form  to  the  svstem  of  judicial  pro- 
cess, set  the  example  in  this  practice  also ; 
and,  when  die  old  superstitious  means  of 
discovering  guilt  (as  by  trial  by  fire  and 
water)  lost  their  efiicacy,  torture  became 
p^'neral  in  Europe.  It  has  been  said,  that 
in  England  torture  was  never  practised ; 
but  this  is  a  great  error :  for,  though  it  is 
true,  that  the  law  never  recognised  the 
use  of  torture,  yet  there  were  many  in- 
stances of  its  employment,  as  late  as  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  when 
prisoners  were  examined,  to  use  the  ex- 
pressive wonls  of  an  English  writer, 
**  before  torture,  in  torture,  between  tor- 
ture, and  afler  torturef  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  judges,  when  consulted  by  Charles 
I,  as  to  the  lenity  of  putting  FeUon,  the 
assassin  of  Buckingham,  to  the  rack 
(1628),  declared  that  the  law  of  England 
did  not  allow  the  use  of  torture,  instances 
of  its  application  occur  through  the  reign 
of  that  prince.  In  France,  Sie  ^ucHian 
pripurcUmrt  was  employed  during  the 
progress  of  the  trial,  to  induce  the  accused 
to  confess  (but  his  endurance  of  the  pain 
without  confessing  did  not  necessarily 
save  him  from  condemnation),  and  the 
mtestum  prialabU^  to  extort  finom  a  con- 
denmed  criminal,  previous  to  execution, 
the  confession  of  bis  accomplices,  or  the 
disclosure  of  some  circumstance  which 
had  not  been  explained  or  revealed  on 
trial.    In  1574,  the  count  of  Montgomery 

iq.  V.)  was  subjected  to  the  torture  before 
lis  execution,  although  be  had  only  been 
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die  innoceDt  cause  of  the  death  of  Heniy 
II,  hjr  an  accident  at  a  touinainent  Louis 
XYI  abolished  the  question  pr^panUoire, 
by  a  decfee  of  Aug.  24,  1780;  but  the 
questUm  prMabU  subsisted  till  the  time 
of  the  revolution.  In  Gennany,  the  in- 
capicity  of  the  criminal  judges  (ignorant 
badlies.  biirgomastm,  &c.)  could  sug- 
gest to  them,  notwithstanding  their  offi- 
cial obligations,  no  better  or  shorter 
method  of  proceeding,  than  that  of  be« 
^ning  erer^  examination  with  torture, 
and  termmating  it  by  capital  execution ; 
and  it  was  the  great  merit  of  the  Carolina 
{q.  v.),  that  it  established  these  two  im- 
portant principles  of  criminal  jurispru- 
dence, that  no  man  should  be  punished 
without  confession,  or  a  direct  and  full 
proof,  and  that  no  man  should  be  tortured 
without  strong  grounds  of  suspicion ;  and 
the  opinion  of  learned  jurists  was  re- 

auired  to  be  taken  as  to  the  sufficiency  of 
lese  grounds.  With  these  restrictions, 
torture  continued  to  be  practised  in  the 
German  states  till  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  and,  in  some  of  them,  is  at  pres- 
ent niher  disused  than  abolished.  The 
mere  threat  of  torture  is  termed  terriiUmy 
and  is  distinguished  into  verbal  territUmj 
in  which  the  accused  is  given  up  to  the 
executioner,  who  conducts  him  to  the  en- 
gines of  torture,  and  describes,  in  the 
most  appalling  manner  possible,  the  suf- 
ferings which  he  ma^  endure,  and  the 
real  terrUiorij  in  which  he  is  actually 
placed  upon  the  machine,  but  is  not  sul>- 
lected  to  torture;  Thomasius,  Beccaria, 
Voltaire,  and  Hommel,  were  the  great 
promulgators  of  the  better  views  which 
led  to  the  abolition  of  torture.  (See 
Criminal  Law.)  It  is  needless  to  say, 
that  torture  is  not  allowed  in  the  U. 
States ;  the  constitution  provides,  that  no 
person  in  a  criminal  trial  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  be  a  witness  against  himself^  and 
tliat  no  cruel  or  unusual  punishment  shall 
be  inflicted. — ^The  instruments  of  torture 
are  very  various;  human  ingenuity  seems 
to  have  been  exhausted  in  inventing  the 
means  of  inflicting  the  most  exquisite 
and  prolonged  suflerings.  The  following 
kinds  of  torture  were  chiefly  employed 
in  the  Tower  of  London : — ^The  rack  is  a 
Ifu-ge  open  frame  of  oak,  under  which 
the  prisoner  was  laid  on  his  back,  upon 
the  floor,  with  his  wrists  and  ankles  at- 
tached by  cords  to  two  rollers  at  the  end 
C|f  the  frame.  These  rollers  were  moved 
by  levers  in  opposite  directions,  till  the 
body  rose  to  a  level  with  the  frame ;  ques- 
tions were  then  put,  and,  if  the  answers 
were  not  satisfactory,   the  sufierer  was 


mdually  stretched,  ttU  the  bones  started 
from  the  sockets.  The  rack  is  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Enjgland  by 
the  duke  of  Exeter,  under  Henry  VI,  and 
is  therefore  familiarly  called  the  dvke  of 
Exeter*8  daughter.  The  scavenger's  daugh- 
ter is  a  broaa  hoop  of  iron,  consisting  of 
two  parts,  fastened  toeether  by  a  hinge. 
The  prisoner  was  made  to  kneel  on  the 
pavement,  and  contract  himself  into  as 
small  a  compass  as  possible.  The  exe- 
cutioner, kneeling  on  his  shoulders,  and 
having  introduced  the  hoop  under  his 
less,  compressed  the  victim  close  together, 
till  he  was  able  to  fasten  the  extremities 
over  the  small  of  the  back.  The  time 
allotted  to  this  kind  of  torture  was  an 
hour  and  a  half,  during  which  the  blood ' 
commonly  started,  by  force  of  the  com- 
pression, from  the  nostrils,  and  some- 
times from  the  hands  and  feet  Iron 
gauntlets,  which  could  be  contracted  by  a 
screw,  were  used  to  compress  the  wrists, 
and  to  suspend  the  prisoner  in  the  air, 
from  two  distant  points  of  a  beam.  He 
was  placed  on  three  pieces  ofAv^ood,  piled 
one  on  the  other,  which  were  successively 
withdrawn  Grom  under  his  feet,  afler  his 
hands  had  been  made  flist  The  little 
ease  was  a  fourth  kind  of  machine,  made 
of  so  small  dimensions,  and  so  construct- 
ed, that  the  prisoner  confined  witliin  it 
could  neitiier  stand,  walk,  sit,  or  lie  at  full 
length,  but  was  compelled  to  draw  him- 
self up  in  a  squatting  posture,  and  so  to 
remahi  several  days.  Besides  these, 
there  were  manacles,  thumb  screws, 
Spanish  boots,  &c.  Several  degrees  of 
torture  are  distinguished.  In  France  there 
were  two,  the  question  ordinaire,  and  extra- 
ordinaire ;  and  in  Germany,  we  find  men- 
tion of  the  first,  second  and  third  desree. 
Tort.  The  following  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  use  of  this  term,  as  a  party 
name,  so  distinguished  in  the  political 
history«>f  England,  is  given  by  a  contem- 
porary whig,  I>efoe  (q.  v.),  in  his  Review 
(vol.  vii),  published  in  1711 : — "  The  word 
tory  is  Irish,  and  was  first  used  in  Ire- 
land at  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth's 
war,  to  signify  a  robber  who  preyed  up- 
on the  country.  In  the  Irish  massacre 
(1641),  you  had  them  in  great  numbers, 
assisting  in  every  thing  that  was  bloody 
and  vilmnous :  they  were  such  as  chose 
to  butcher  brothera  and  sisters,  fathers 
and  mothers,  the  dearest  friends,  and 
nearest  relations.  In  England,  about 
1680,  a  party  of  men  appeared  among  us, 
who,  though  pretended  Protestants,  yet 
applied  themselves  to  the  ruin  of  their 
country.    They  began  with  ridiculing  the 
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popisb  plot,  and  eocouragiDg  the  Papisca 
to  revive  it.  They  pursued  their  desigos 
in  baniahing  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  and 
calling  home  the  duke  of  York  (see 
James  U) ;  then  in  abhorring,  petitioning 
and  opposing  the  bill  of  exclusion;  in 
giving  up  charters  and  the  liberties  of 
their  country  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  their 
.prince;  then  in  murdering  patriots^  per- 
secuting dissenters,  and  at  last  in  setting  up 
u  popish  prince  on  pretence  of  heredita- 
ly  right,  and  tyranny  on  pretence  of  pas- 
sive obedience.  These  men  began  to  snow 
themselves  so  like  the  Irish  Siieves  and 
murderers  aforesaid,  that  they  quickly  got 
the  name  of  ^orie^.  Their  real  god-father  was 
Titus  Oates.  On  account  of  someone  say- 
ing, at  a  meeting  of  honest  people  of  the 
city,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  discovery 
of  an  attempt  to  stifle  the  evidence  of 
the  witnesses  [to  the  popish  plot],  that 
he  had  letters  from  Ireland,  that  there 
were  some  tories  to  be  brought  over 
hither  to  murder  Oates  ;Dnd  Bedloe, 
the  doctor  [Oates]  could  never  afler  this 
hear  any  man  talk  against  the  plot 
or  Witnesses  (see  Popish  Plot)  but  he 
thought  he  was  one  of  these  tories,  and 
called  almost  every  one  a  tory  that  op- 
posed him  in  discourse;  till  at  last  the 
word  tory  became  popular,  and  it  stuck 
so  close  to  the  party,  in  all  their  bloody 
proceedings,  tliatthey  had  no  way  to  get  it 
off.  3o  at  last  they  owned  it,  just  as  they 
do  now  the  name  of  higJ^fyer,^  (For  the 
origin  of  the  term  tokigj  and  the  history 
of  the  two  parties,  see  the  article  JVhig.) 
The  Irish  word  t'yry  is  derived  from 
toruighim  (to  pursue  fcr  purposes  of  vio- 
lence) ;  and  the  country  was  for  a  long 
time  so  much  harassed  by  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  tories  (or  rappereea,  as  they 
were  also  called)  that  a  price  of  £200 
was  set  on  their  heads  by  Cromwell. 

Totality  designates  the  character  of  a 
thing  as  one  whole  (consisting  in  4lie  har- 
mony of  all  its  parts),  or  the  body  of  all 
beings  of  one  genus,  contradistinguished 
to  singularity  and  plurality.  Totality  is 
paiticularly  used  in  reference  to  works  of 
art,  which  ought  to  contain  all  those  rela- 
tions and  ideas  which  are  necessary  to 
the  complete  expression  of  the  artist's 
conceptions.    (See  Kant.) 

ToTiLA,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Ita- 
ly, succedled  to  the  throne  in  541,  having 
previously  distinguished  himself  in  the 
war  against  the  Romans.  The  confusion 
among  the  Goths  at  this  period  induced 
the  Romans  to  make  an  attempt  upon 
their  capital,  Verona ;  but  Totila  repeated- 
ly defeated  them,  marched  through  Italy, 


and  formed  tlie  blockade  of  Naplei, 
which  was  obliged  to  surrender,  and, 
havmg  reduced  the  provinces  of  Lucania, 
Apulia,  and  Calabria,  led  his  army  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Rome,  and  pooled  him- 
self at  Tivoli,  within  eighteen  miles  firom 
the  capitaL  Justinian  now  recalled  Beli- 
sarins  finom  the  Persian  war,  and  sent  him 
to  its  rehef ;  but  he  was  unable,  from  dis- 
parity of  force,  to  meet  the  Goths  in  the 
field,  and  Rome  fell  into  the  possession  of 
Totila.  He  indulged  his  Goths  with  free 
liberty  of  piUa^,  and  then  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Justinian  to  proffer  a  treaty  of 
amity,  which  being  rejected,  he  [Ht>ceed- 
,ed  to  the  demolition  of  the  city,  and  had 
destroyed  a  third  part,  when  he  was  in- 
duced by  Belisarius  to  desist.  On  quit- 
ting it,  however,  to  nuirch  to  Lucania,  he 
carried  the  senators  alotag  with  him ;  and 
Belisarius  and  his  small  army  soon  after 
occupied  the  vacant  city,  and  beean  to 
repaur  the  fortifications  and  recall  we  in- 
habitants. Upon  intelligence  of  this 
event,  Totila  returned,  and  made  a  furi- 
ous assault,  in  which  he  was  repulsed 
with  great  loss ;  and  symptoms  of  disobe- 
dience began  to  appear  in  his  army. 
Having  received  a  reinforcement,  howev- 
er, he  nuide  a  second  attempt,  and,  by  the 
treachery  of  some  Isaurian  guards,  was 
enabled  to^  reenter  Rome.  On  this  occa- 
sion, he  frstored  the  senators  to  their 
honors,  and  the  inhabitants  to  their  pos- 
sesions, and  repaired  many  of  the  walls 
and  buildingi  which  he  had  fbrmeriy  de- 
molished. He  then  made  poposals  to 
Justinian  a  second  time,  which  were  not 
even  listened  to,  and,  pasnng  over  to  Si- 
cily, made  himself  master  of  that  island, 
as  also  those  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica. 
His  troops  were,  in  the  mean  time,  be- 
sieging Ancona ;  but,  a  naval  force  being 
sent  to  its  relief,  the  siege  was  raised,  and 
the  recovery  of  Sicily  soon  after  follow- 
ed. At  length  Justiniaii  recalled  Belisa- 
rius, and  despatched  a  powerful  army 
under  Narses,  which  advanced  directly 
towards  Rome.  Totila  met  him  in  the 
neighborhood  of  that  capitaL  A  furious 
battle  ensue^l,  in  which  the  Croths  were 
entirely  defeated ;  and  their  leader  quitted 
the  field  with  five  companions.  Being 
overtaken  by  a  party  or  Gepidro,  their 
commander,  not  knowing  hini,  ran  a 
lance  throu^  his  body.  With  him  ex- 
pired (A.  D.  552)  the  revived  glory  of  the 
Goths  in  Italy.  His  character  is  com- 
mended, by  the  historians  of  the  time, 
for  valor,  tempered  by  humanit}'  and 
mofleration,  and  justice. 
ToTT,  Francis,  baron  de,  a  Hungarian 
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noUenian,  was  bom  in  France,  where 
bis  fiuher  was  employed  as  a  public 
agent,  in  1733.  In  1755,  he  accompanied 
Vergennes,  the  French  ambassaaor,  to 
Constantinople,  and,  after  seven  years 
residence  there,  during  which  time  he 
learnt  the  Turkish  language,  was  appoint- 
ed French  consul  in  the  Crimea.  After 
remaining  there  several  years,  he  with- 
drew to  Constantinople,  and  obtained  the 
favor  of  the  grand  seignior,  by  preparing 
a  map  of  the  theatre  of  war  between 
Turkey  and  Russia,  introducing  improve- 
ments into  the  cannon  founderies,  &c. 
Peace  ibUowing  in  1774,  he  returned  to 
France,  and  was  employed  to  inspect  the 
consular  offices  in  the  Levant  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  be  was 
commander  of  Douai ;  and,  being  obliged 
to  flee,  on  account  of  his  anti-republican 
principles,  he  retired  to  Hungary,  where 
lie  died  in  1793.  His  interesting  Mimoirts 
sur  Us  Turcs  ei  lea  Tariarea  (1784, 4.vols., 
8vo.)  have  been  translated  into  English 
and  several  other  European  languages. 

Toucan  (rcmvph4uios).  These  buxls,  so 
remarkable  for  the  enormous  size  of  the 
beak,  are  found  exclusively  in  the  tropi- 
cal parts  of  America.  The  species  are 
numerous,  and,  in  their  size,  correspond 
to  the  raven,  crow  and  jay.  The  colors 
of  the  plumage  are  brilliant ;  but  black 
predom  mates,  especially  on  the  upper 
parts.  The  beak  is  also  varied  with  the 
most  beautiful  tints  during  life ;  but  they 
disappear  in  the  stuffed  specimen,  unless 
prepared  in  a  particular  manner.  The 
feet  are  short  and  strong,  provided  with 
two  toes  before  and  two  behind;  the 
wings  short  and  concave ;  the  bill  is  long, 
compressed,  curved  downwards  towaros 
the  extremity,  and  has  the  margin  of  the 
mandibles  serrated :  it  makes  a  formida- 
ble appearance,  but  is  extremely  light, 
weak,  and  of  a  cellular  consistence.  The 
tongue  is  long  and  slender,  and  remarka- 
ble for  its  resemblance  to  a  feather.  The 
toucans  live  in  small  communities,  com- 
posed of  six  or  eij^ht  individuals,  and  fre- 
quent the  sumimts  of  the  highest  trees. 
They  are  continually  in  mouon,  but  do 
not  climb,  notwithstanding  the  conform- 
ation of  their  feet.  They  feed  on  fruits, 
especially  bananas,  insects,  and  even 
young  bvds.  They  throw  their  food  uito 
the  air  before  swallowing,  in  order  to 
seize  it  more  favorably.  They  nesde  in 
hoUow  trees,  and  lay  two  eggs. 

Touch.    (See  Feding,) 

TouLOiv ;  a  seapoit  of  France,  deiNut- 
ment  of  the  Var,  on  a  bay  of  the  Medi- 
terroneany  thirty  miles  south-east  of  Mar- 
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seilles,  and  220  south  of  Lyons ;  Ion.  5^ 
56^  E. ;  lat.  43°  7'  N. ;  population,  30,171. 
It  is  built  at  the  foot  of  a  ridse  of  moun- 
tains which  shelter  it  from  Oie  north,  is 
surrounded  with  ramparts,  ditches  and 
bastions,  and  defended  by  a  citadel  and  a 
number  of  forts  and  batteries.  It  consists 
of  two  parts,  the  old  and  new  towiis; 
the  former  ill  built,  but  the  latter  in  a 
better  style,  containing  the  principal  pub- 
lic structures,  and  several  stnught  streets. 
The  chief  public  buildings  in  Toulon  are 
the  hotel  de  Ville,  the  hotel  de  llnten- 
dance,  ei^ht  churches  and  three  hospitals. 
The  environs  yield  vines,  figs,  and  other 
products  of  a  warm  climate.  Toulon  has 
long  been  one  of  tlie  chief  stations  of  the 
French  navy,  being  on  the  Mediterrane- 
an what  Brest  is  on  the  Atlantic.  It  has 
two  ports,  the  oW  and  new,  communi- 
cating with  each  odier  by  a  canal.  The 
old  or  commercial  port  is  a  basin,  com- 
modious, but  not  large.  The  new  or  mil- 
itary iK)rt  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Euroiie, 
and  is  said  to  be  capable  of  containing 
200  sail  of  the  line.  The  arsenal,  situ- 
ated along  the  side  of  the  new  port,  is  a 
very  large  edifice,  well  filled  with  arms 
and  naval  stores.  Here  are  docks  for  ship- 
building, store  houses  for  timber,  manu- 
factures for  canvass,  cordase,  anchors, 
&c.  The  trade  of  Toulon  is  not^ exten- 
sive, being  limited  to  the  products  of  the 
vicinitj',  such  as  wine,  oil,  silk  and  fruit. 
In  1707,  the  town  was  bombarded  by  the 
allies,  under  the  duke  of  Savoy  and 
prince  Ei^ne,  by  land,  and  by  ihe  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  fleets  by  sea,  and  nearly 
destroyed,  but  the  assailants  were  obligeil 
to  raise  the  siege.  It  was  occupied  by 
the  British  trooiis  in  1793 ;  but,  being  be- 
sieged by  the  rrench  troops  under  Bona- 
parte, the  British  abandoned  it  (Dec.  19| 
after  burning  and  carrying  oflT  about  half 
of  the  squadron  contained  in  the  port. 
The  bagnio  (q.  v.)  of  Toulon  is  capable 
of  receiving  more  than  4000  convicts  sen- 
tenced to  the  galleys,  (q.  v.) 

Toulouse  ;  a  city  of  I"  ranee,  capital 
of  Upper  Garonne,  formerly  capital  of 
Upper  Languedoc,  on  the  Garonne,  near 
the  junction  of  the  canal  of  Languedoc ; 
Ion.  P  27'  E. ;  lat.  43°  36^  N. ;  population, 
55^19.  The  buildmgs  are  almost  all  of 
brick:  the  walls  enclose  a  space  larger 
than  any  other  city  in  France  ;  but  there 
is  much  vacant  ground.  Some  of  die 
streets  are  toler^ly  broad ;  others  are 
winding  and  irregidar.  There  is  a  fine 
bridge  over  the  Claronne,  810  ^t  long. 
It  is  an  archbishop's  see,  and  contains  a 
cathedral,  forty  Catholic  churchefl^  one 
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Refonned  church,  two  hospitals,  a  mint, 
a  royal  college,  a  proviDcial  imiversit}'  or 
acaderov,  an  observatoiy,  a  museum,  a 
public  library,  and  a  capitole,  or  town- 
house.  The  situation  of  Toulouse  is  ad- 
vantageous ;  but  the  commerce  and  man- 
ufactures arc  inconsiderable.  Toulouse 
is  an  ancient  town :  in  the  sixth  centuiy, 
it  was  the  capital  of  the  Visigoths  (see 
Gotks)^  and  afterwards  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  counts  of  Toulouse,  till  the 
union  of  Languedoc  with  France.  In 
1814,  Soult  was  defeated  here  by  Wel- 
lington, and  the  town  was  taken  by  the 
English  (April  11).  The  archbishop  of 
Toulouse,  minister  of  Louis  XVI,  was 
Lom^nie  de  Brienue.  (q.  v.) 

Tour  and  Taxis.  (See  ThTim  and 
Taxis.) 

Touraine;  before  the  revolution,  a 
province  of  France,  bounded  north  by 
Maine,  east  by  Orleannais,  south  by 
lierry  and  Poitou,  and  west  by  Anjou. 
It  is  alK>ut  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  fifty- 
four  in  breadth.  The  river  Loire  runs 
tlirough  it,  and  divides  it  into  Higher  and 
Lower  Touraine.  Tours  was  the  capital 
(See  DqiartmcTU.) 

TouRM ALi:«E ;  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting species  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  on 
account  of  the  forms  of  its  crystals,  its 
various  and  rich  colors,  its  electrical  prop- 
erties, and  its  chemical  composition.  The 
general  form  of  its  crystals  is  a  prism  of 
three,  six  or  more  sides,  variously  termi- 
nated at  one  or  both  extremities  ;  when 
at  both,  the  two  terminations  beuig  dis- 
similar. The  primary  form  is  an  obtuse 
rhomboid  of  1^  SO' ;  and  the  secondary 
crystals,  or  occurring  forms,  may  be  con- 
ceived of  by  supposing  the  lateral  solid 


RmI  Variety. 

Aiumiue, 36.43  .  .  . 

Silex, 42.12  .  .  . 

Boracic  acid,  ....  5.74  .... 
Oxide  of  iron,  .  .  .  0.00  .  .  . 
Oxide  of  manganese    6.32  .  .  . 

Potash, 2.45  .  .  . 

Litliia, 2.04  .  .  . 

Lime, li^O  .  ,  . 

IVIognesia, 0.00  .  .  . 

Water  and  loss, . ,  .    1.31  ..  . 
BjC.G.Gmklin. 


anj^es  deeply  tnmeated,  so  as  to  extin- 
guish the  lateral  edges,  and  convert  the 
rhomboid  into  a  prism  with  trihedral  ter- 
minations. This  prism  is  sometimes 
eight  or  ten  times  longer  than  thick ;  in- 
stead of  six  sides,  it  oflen  has  twelve,  or 
a  much  greater  number,  and  rarely  be- 
comes, tlut)ugh  the  multiplication  of  late- 
ral faces,  nearly  cylindrical.  The  trihe- 
dral summits  have  their  apices  truncated ' 
also,  and  their  edges  variously  bevelled  ; 
cleavage  is  rarely  visible,  and  cannot  be 
determined  with  certainty ;  fracmre  im- 
perfect conchoidal,  or  uneven.  The  odes 
of  the  prism  are  deeply  striated  longitudi- 
nally :  the  tenninal  faces  are  genenally 
smooth.  Lustre  vitreous;  color  brown, 
green,  blue,  red,  white,  frequently  black, 
generally  dark  ;  streak  white ;  transpar- 
ent to  opaque ;  less  transparent,  if  viewed 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis,  then 
perpendicular  to  it,  and  generally  presents 
different  colors  in  these  directions ;  hard- 
ness a  httle  above  that  of  quartz  ;  specific 
gravity  3.07.  Besides  the  crystals,  tour- 
maline is  found  massive,  the  composition 
being  usually  columnar;  individuals  of 
various  sizes,  thin,  straight,  parallel  or  di- 
veigent.  Tourmaline  and  schorl,  which 
were  once  distinguished  as  twoputicular 
species,  differ  only  in  their  colors  and 
transparency.  The  varieties  of  green, 
blue,  red,  brown  and  white  color,  and 
such  in  general  as  are  not  perfecdy  black, 
were  included  under  tourmaline ;  while 
tlie  black  and  opaque  ones  constituted 
schorl.  The  red  variety  is  sometimes 
called  mbeUiUj  and  the  6lue  one,  indico- 
lUe,  'The  composition  of  the  species  is 
as  follows : — 


Blue. 
40.50 
40.30  . 
1.10  , 
4.85  . 
1.50 
0.00  . 
4.30  . 
0.00  . 
0.00  . 
3.60 


Green. 

.  39.00  .  .  . 

40.00  .  .  . 

.  00.00  .  .  . 

12.50  .  .  . 

.    2.00  ..  . 

0.00  .  .  . 

0.00  ..  . 

3.84  ..  . 

0.00  ..  . 

0.00  ..  . 


Biaet. 

2SM 

38.92 
0.60 
7i» 
0.00 
2.53 
0.00 
0.00 
9^ 
0.03 


ByARFVEDsos.  ByVAUQUEHK.  ByC.G.GMKLiv. 


Those  which  contain  lithia  intumesce  be- 
fore the  blow-pipe,  and  assume  a  slaggv 
appearance,  but  do  not  melt ;  those  which 
contain  soda  intumesce  still  more,  but  like- 
wise do  not  melt,  except  on  the  edges;  those 
containing  lime  intumesce  very  much, 
and  melt  into  a  white  slag.    Long  ciys- 


tals  of  tourmaline  assume,  by  heat,  op- 
posite kinds  of  electricity  at  their  oppo- 
site extremities;  and  transparent  pieces 
which  have  been  cut  and  polisfaed 
are  electdeal  at  common  temmratarea 
witliout  piction  or  pressure.  Tourma- 
line is  a  rexy  abundant  mineral  in  granitic 
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rocks,  oecarring  iniljedded  in  them  in 
larger  or  smaller  masses,  sometimeB  oc- 
cup3ring  drusy  cavities  of  considerable 
extent  It  exists  also  in  beds  with  augite, 
garnet  and  various  iron  ores.  It  is  also 
met  with  in  pebbles  in  the  sand  of  rivers. 
In  Saxony,  Cornwall  and  other  coimtries, 
massive  vaneties  of  tourmaline  arc  very 
frequent ;  but  simple,  well-defined  crys- 
tals are  rare.  The  largest  and  most  re- 
'  markable  crystals  of  a  blaek  color  occur  in 
Greenland,  m  Bavaria,  and  near  Bovey  in 
Devonshire.  The  red  varieties  are  found 
in  Permia,  ih  Siberia,  cmd  at  Rozena  in 
Moravia.  Pale-green  crystals  occur  in 
the  dolomite  of  St  Goihard,  and  vari- 
ous transparent,  deep-green,  red,  brown 
and  blue  colors  are  found  among  the 
crystals  and  pebbles  from  Brazil  and  Cey- 
lon. Blue  varieties  also  come  from  Uton 
in  Sweden.  The  U.  States,  however, 
have  afforded,  and  still  continue  to  af]R>rd, 
the  most  superb  varieties  of  tourmaline. 
Large,  black  and  well-defined  crystals  oc- 
cur in  the  gronite  of  Saratoga,  New  York; 
of  Brunswick,  Maine ;  and  Munroe,  Con- 
necticut: very  perfect  blackish-bro\vn 
crystals,  of  unusual  dimensions,  and  under 
great  diversity'  of  modification,  arc  found 
in  a  soft  ,mica  slate  at  Munroe,  Con- 
necticut ;  red,  green  and  blue  varieties,  of 
bright  colors,  and  often  transparent,  exist 
in  albite  granite  at  Chesterfield  and  Gro- 
shen,  Massachusetts;  while  the  same  col- 
ored varieties,  but  in  much  larger  crystals, 
occur  at  Paris  in  Maine.  The  last-named 
locality  has  furnished  specimens  which 
are  unsurpassed  in  beauty  hy  any  which 
have  been  elsewhere  found.  Tourmahne, 
when  of  a  handsome  color  and  transpa- 
rent, is  much  este'^med  as  a  getn.  The 
rubeUite,  or  red  varieties,  command  the 
highest  price :  next  to  them,  the  green 
ones,  formerly  called  Brcatlian  emeraH 
are  tlie  most  valuable ;  but  they  are  less 
esteemed  than  real  emeralds.  Plates  of 
brown  tourmaline,  if  cut  parallel  to  the 
axis,  absorb  one  of  the  polarized  pencils, 
which  renders  tliem  useful  in  the  exami- 
nation of  the  structure  of  minerals  in 
polarized  light 

Tournament,  and  Jousts.  "  Impar- 
tial taste,"  says  Gibbon,  **  must  prefer  a 
Gothic  tournament  to  the  Olympic  games 
of  classic  antiquity.  Iristead  of  the  naked 
spectacles,  which  corrupted  the  manners 
of  the  Greeks,  the  pompous  decoration 
of  the  tists  was  crowned  with  the  pres- 
ence of  chaste  and  high-bom  beauty, 
from  whose  hands  the  conqueror  receiv- 
ed the  prize  of  his  dexterity  and  courage. 
The  skill  and  strength  that  were  exerted 


in  wrestllnff  and  boxing,  bear  a  distant 
and  doubtful  relation  to  the  merit  of  a 
soldier;  but  the  tournaments,  as  they 
were  invented  in  France,  and  eagerly 
adopted  both  in  the  East  and  West,  pre- 
sented a  lively  image  of  the  business  of 
the  field.  The  sin^e  combat,  the  generail 
skirmish,  the  defence  of  a  pass  or  castle, 
were  rehearsed  as  in  actual  service ;  and 
the  contest,  both  in  real  and  mimic  war, 
vras  decided  by  the  superior  management 
of  the  horse  and  lance."  (ch.  57.)  The 
origin  of  tournaments  is  uncertain :  Von 
Hammer,  with  others,  derives  them  from 
the  Arabians;  but  all  historical  monu- 
ments tend  to  show  their  Teutonic  origin.  , 
They  reached  their  full  perfection  in 
France  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuriefi, 
and  first  received  the  form  under  which 
they  are  known  to  us  from  the  French. 
The  word  toumamerd  is  also  evidently  of 
French  origin  (totamoisj  fit>m  toumer); 
and  the  German,  Italian,  &c.  terms  for 
this  exhibition  betray  the  same  source. 
Godfrey  de  Preuilly,  a  French  nobleman, 
first  collected  the  rules  of  tourneying,  in 
10G6,  which,  hi  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  we  find  to  have  been  received 
in  other  coimtries.  The  opinion  that  tour- 
naments originated  in  Germany,  is  vrith- 
out  foundation:  Sebastian  Munster  as- 
serts that  the  first  great  tourney  in  Ger- 
many was  held  at  Magdeburg  in  106f). 
Tournaments  were  introduced  into  Eng- 
land soon  after  the  conquest  by  the  Nor- 
mans, who  were  passionately  fond  of  this 
amusement.  Jousts  (French  jovte)  dif- 
fered from  tournaments  in  being  single 
combats  between  two  kniffhts,  while  tour- 
naments were  performed  between  two 
parties  of  cavaliers.  Jousts  were  of  two 
sorts— the  joute  a  Voutrancef  or  the  joust 
to  the  utterance,  or  mortal  combats,  gen- 
erally between  two  knights  of  different 
nations ;  and  \he  joute  a  fiaisancty  or  joust 
of  peace,  which  often  took  place  after  tbe 
conclusion  of  a  tournament,  but  some- 
times at  times  and  places  specially  ap- 
pomted  for  the  purpose.  Weapons  of 
war  were  frequently  used,  even  in  this 
latter  species  of  jousts;  but  blood  was 
seldom  shed  in  them.  A  favorite  descrip- 
tion of  jousts  was  the  passage  of  arms ; 
a  party  of  knights  assembled  at  a  certain 
place,  and  suspended  each  several  shields 
of  different  colors,  ofiTering  to  comlmt  any 
knight  who  should  present  himself.  The 
comer  touched  the  shield  of  that  knight 
whom  he  wished  to  eneage,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  comHat  ana  descriptions  of 
arms  to  be  employed  were  determined  by 
the  particular  shield  which  he   strudc. 
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But  xne  totumamoit  was  the  most  popular 
and  splendid  of  these  exhibitions:  in 
these,  blunted  weapons  were  used,  and 
heralds  were  often  despatched  to  difter- 
ent  courts,  inviting  all  brave  knights  to 
prove  their  chivalry.  Certain  qiuJifica- 
tions  of  birth  were  required  for  admis- 
sion to  the  tourney,  and  their  respective 
hostels,  or  tents,  were  assigned  to  the 
knights  by  the  king  at  anns  and  heralds. 
The  place  of  combat  was  the  lists,  a  large 
open  space,  surrounded  by  ropes  or  a 
railing.  Galleries  were  erected  around 
the  lists  for  the  ^wctators,  among  whom 
were  seated  the  mdies,  the  supreme  judges 
of  tournaments.  The  heralds  then  read 
to  the  knights  the  regulationa  of  the 
sport,  and  announced  me  prize.  When 
the  knights  entered  the  lists,  their  arms 
were  examined  by  the  constables  the 
weapons  used  were  lances,  with  .  the 
|K)ints  removed,  or  covered  with  pieces 
of  wood  called  rockets,  and  swords,  olunt- 
ed  and  rebated.  The  tilting  armor  was 
of  a  light  fabric,  and  generally  adorned 
with  some  device  of  a  lady's  favor.  Ev- 
ery thing  being  prepared,  the  heralds 
shouted,  Laissez  aUer !  and  the  knishts 
dashed  from  the  opposite  ends  of  the  lists 
to  the  encounter.  Each*  knight  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  squires,  who  furnished  him 
with  arms,  raised  him  if  dismounted,  &c. 
To  break  a  spear  between  the  saddle  and 
the  helmet ,  was  accounted  one  point  of 
honor;  to  break  it  on  the  helmet,  ten 
points;  to  dismount  an  opponent,  three 
points,  &c.  '  (See  the  Ordinances,  Stat- 
vies  and  Rides  to  he  observed  ut  Justes, 
^c,  drawn  up  by  the  earl  of  Worcester, 
by  the  royal  command,  in  the  •Antiquari-' 
an  Repifion/,)  The  sport  being  over,  the 
prizes  were  delivered  to  the  successful 
knights  by  the  queen  of  beautv',  who  had 
been  chosen  by  the  ladies.  On  the  sec- 
ond day,  there  was  often  a  tournament  for 
the  esquires ;  and  on  the  third,  SimiUe  of 
knights  and  esquires  in  the  lists.  The 
great  luxury  and  expense  to  which  the 
tournaments  save  rise,  frequently  occa- 
sioned the  pronibition  of  them  by  princes; 
and  they  were  opposed  also  by  Uie  spirit- 
ual power,  on  the  ground  of  humanity, 
though  there  appears  to  have  been  little 
cause  for  such  oppo^tion.  They  gnulu- 
ally  went  out  of  use,  however,  as  chivalry 
declined ;  and  the  whole  art  of  war  was 
changed  by  the  use  of  gunpowder.  In 
France,  the  death  of  Henry  II,  who  was 
accidentally  killed,  at  a  tournament,  by 
count  ^Montgomery  (q.'v.),  in  1559,  con- 
tributed to  hasten  their  abolition ;  and  they 
were  little  practised  after  the  aixteenth 


century.  Tournaments  were  succeeded 
by  the  carrousel,  in  which  several  patlieii 
of  knights  executed  various  evolutions, 
and  mw^  combats,  and  other  shows  were 
exhibited.— See  Mills's  lEstory  qf  Ckioair 
ry,  ch.  yi,  on  Tournaments  and  Jousts ;  and 
Ferrario,  Rofnumsi  di  CavaUeria,  diss.  v. ; 
iSut  Iktrnei,  suOe  Giostre,  &c.  (Milan,  1828  u 

ToDRMAT,  or  Doornick;  a  city  of  Be^ 
gium,  in  Hainaut  (q.  v.),  on  the  Scheldt, 
three  posts  east  of  Lille,  and  thirtv-one 
north  of  Paris ;  Ion.  3°  SS'  E. ;  laL'SO* 
36^  N. ;  population,  33,000.  It  is  a  bishop's 
see,  has  a  citadel,  a  cathednfl,  twelve  par- 
ish churches,  seventeen  convents,  and 
five  hospitals.  It  formerly  had  a  univer- 
sity, now  converted  into  a  lyceum.  On 
the  side  of  the  Scheldt  is  a  broad,  hand- 
some quay,  the  only  embellishment  of  the 
town,  wliich  is,  in  general,  ill  built  and 
gloomy.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen 
and  cotton  stufts,  was  formerly  strongly 
fortified,  and  had  one  of  the  finest  cita- 
dels in  Europe,  which  was  levelled  by 
the  French  in  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  It  was  anciently  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Nervii,  and  was  the  residence 
of  some  of  the  Frankish  kings  of  the  firet 
dynasty.  This  city  has  often  been  taken 
in  the  wars  between  the  French^  English 
and  Flemings. 

TouRiVEFORT,  Josoph  Pittou  de,  an  em- 
inent French  botanist,  bom  at  Aix,  in 
Provence,  m  1656,  was  educated  at  the 
Jesuits'  college  in  that  city.  His  paanon 
for  botany  disclosed  itself  at  an  early  age, 
so  that  in  a  short  time  he  had  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  all  the  plants  in  the 
vicinity.  Though  destined  for  the  church, 
he  continued  his  botanical  researches  by 
stealth ;  and,  encouraged  by  an  uncle, 
who  was  an  eminent  physician,  applied  to 
the  study  of  anatomy  and  chemistry.  In 
1677,  being  left,  by  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, to  pursue  his  owp  inclinations,  he  de- 
termined to  adopt  the  medical  profession, 
and  for  that  purpose  repaired,  in  1679,  to 
Montpellier.  In  1683,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  botany  to  the  sarden  of 
plants  at  Paris,  and  soon  after  visited 
Spain,  Portugal,  England  and  Holland. 
In  1691,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  sciences,  and,  in  1694,  pub- 
lished his  first  work,  entitled  EUmtns  de 
BotaniquejS  vols.,  8vo.,  with  numerous 
plates).  The  method  established  by 
Toumefort  was  founded  upon  the  varie- 
ties of  the  petals  of  flowers,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  fiuit.  It  became  rapid  • 
Iv  popular  by  its  facility  and  elegance,  al- 
though imperfections  were  pointed  out  in 
it  by  Ray.    In  1690^  he  was  admitted  a 
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doetor  of  the  &cul^  of  Paris,  and  com- 
posed the  History  of  Plants  in  the  Neigfa- 
lioriiood  of  Paris  (first  edition,  1696 ;  re- 
minted  by  Jussieu  in  1725,  in  2  vols. ;  an 
Englifiii  translation  was  given  by  profes- 
sor Martyfi,  in  1732).  In  1700,  he  gave  a 
Latin  version  of  his  Elements  of  l&tany, 
with  many  valuable  additions,  and  a 
learned  raeface,  under  the  tide  of  InsH" 
tuHones  Kei  Herbaritt  (3  vols^  4to.).  In 
the  same  year,  he  received  an  order  from 
the  king  to  travel  into  the  Le>'ant,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  plants  men- 
tioned by  writers  of  andquity,  and  accord- 
ingly visited  Greece  and  its  islands,  aad 
Ana  Minor  as  fiu*  as  the  frontiers  of  Per- 
sia. He  remrned  to  France  by  way  of 
Smyrna,  in  1702 ;  and  the  first  botanical 
fruits  of  his  travels  appeared  the  follow- 
ing year,  in  a  supplement  to  his  Elements 
of  £k>tany.  He  died  in  1708,  leaving  his 
cabinet  of  curiosities  to  the  king  for  public 
use,  and  his  botanical  books  to  the  abb^ 
Bignon.  The  first  volume  of  his  travels 
was  printed  at  the  Louvre  before  his 
death,  and  the  second  being  completed 
from  his  manuscripts,  both  were  publish- 
ed in  1717,  with  the  title  of  ROation  (Pun 
Vcyagt  du  Levant  (2  vokk,  4to.).  Of  this 
work,  which  stands  hi^  among  bookw  of 
the  class,  there  have  b^  several  editions, 
and  it  has  been  translated  into  English. 

TounzriquET  ;  an  instrument  employ- 
ed in  the  practice  of  surgery  to  stop 
bleeding.  It  can,  however,  only  be  ap- 
plied to  the  limbs,  and  its  use  is  only 
mtended  to  be  tempomry. 
TouRNOis,  Livre.  (^ee  Livre,) 
Tours  ;  a  city  of  France,  capital  of 
Indre-and-Loire,  on  the  Loire ;  140  miles 
south-west  of  Paris;  Ion.  41'  E. ;  laL 
47°  24'  N.;  population,  20,920.  It  is 
situated  in  a  delightful  plain,  in  one 
of  the  finest  parts  of  France,  the  sur- 
rounding country  being  remarkably  beau- 
tiful It  is  an  archiepiscopal  see,  and 
contains  a  cathedral,  remantable  for  its 
lofty  spire,  and  library  (30,000  vols.), 
fbuiteen  churches,  tliree  hospitals,  a 
botanic  garden,  and  a  museum.  The 
houses  are  generally  low,  and  the  most 
of  the  streets  are  narrow  and 'gloomy. 
But  the  Rue  neutw,  or  rcyakj  is  a  street  of 
great  elegance,  the  houses  b^ing  built  of 
stone,  on  a  uniform  plan.  The  bridxre 
over  the  Loire,  1400  feet  long  and  45 
wide,  consists  of  fourteen  arches.  The 
approach  to  the  town  is  remarkably  fine, 
the  avenues  being  bordered  with  rows  of 
treea  The  principal  manufacture  is  that 
of  silk,  which  formerly  employed  in  the 
town  and  neighborhood  20,000  people; 


but  at  present  not  more  than  one  third 
of  that  number.  Tours  was  formerly 
more  populous  than  at  present  Before 
the  revolution  it  was  the  capital  of  Tou- 
raine.  In  732,  the  Saracens  were  de- 
feated, by  Charies  Martel,  near  this  town, 
with  the  loss  of  10,000  men. 

TonssAiNT-LouvERTURE,  the  cele- 
brated black  chiefblin,  viras  bom  a  slave, 
in  the  year  1745,  upon  the  plantation  of 
count  de  No6,  situated  near  cape  Fran- 
cais,  now  cape  Haytien.  His  amiable 
aeportment  as  a  slave,  the  patience,  mild- 
ness and  benevolence  of  his  disposition, 
and  the  purity  of  his  conduct  amid  the 
general  laxity  of  morals  which  prevailed 
m  the  island,  gained  for  him  many  of 
those  advantages  which  afterwards  gave 
him  such  absolute  ascendency  over  his 
insurgent  brethren.  His  food  qualities 
attracted  the  attention  of  M.  Bayou  de 
Libertas,  the  agent  on  the  estate,  who 
taught  him  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic—elements of  knowledge  which 
hardly  one  in  ten  thousand  of  his  fellow 
slaves  possessed.  M.  Bayou  made  him 
his  postilion,  which  gave  him  advantages 
much  above  those  of  the  field-slaves. 
When  the  general  rising  of  the  blacks 
took  place,  in  1791,  much  solicitation  was 
used  to  induce  Toussaint  to  join  them ; 
but  he  declined,  until  he  had  procured  an 
opportunity  for  the  escape  of  M.  Bayou 
and  his  fiunily  to  Baltimore,  shipping  a 
considerable  quantity  of  sugar  for  the 
supply  of  their  immediate  wants.  In  his 
subsequent  prosperity,  he  availed  himself 
of  every  occasion  to  give  them  new 
mai^  of  his  gratitude.  Having  thus 
provided  security  for  his  benefactors,  he 
joined  a. corps  o^ blacks,  under  the  orders 
of  general  Biassou,  in  the  capacity  of  his 
lieutenant;  but  was  soon  raised  to  the 
principal  command,  Biassou  being  de- 
gradea  on  account  of  his  cruelty  and 
ferocity.  Indeed,  Toussaint  was  every 
way  so  much  superior  to  the  other  negroes, 
by  reason  of  his  genera]  intelli|pence  and 
education,  his  prudence,  activity,  and 
address,  not  less  than  his  bravery,  that  he 
immediately  attained  a  complete  ascend- 
ency over  all  the  black  chieftains.  Thus 
it  happened  tiiat,  in  June,  1794,  when  the 
English,  under  general  Whyte,  captured 
Port  au  Prince  from  the  French  conunis- 
sioners  Santbonax  and  Polverel,  the  latter, 
on  retiring  into  the  country,  found  the 
whole  islimd  in  the  possession  of  Rigaud, 
at  the  head  of  the  mulattoes,  and  Tous- 
saint-Louverturo;  vrith  his  negroes.  They 
contended  with  various  success  against 
the  English,  until  1797,  when  Toussaint 
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received  from  the  French  government  a 
comfiiMnnn  of  geueral-in-chief  of  the 
armies  of  J8t  Domingo^  and,  aa  such, 
signed  the  convention  with  general  Mait- 
land  for  the  evacuation  of  the  island  by 
the  British.  From  1796  until  1801,  the 
island  continued  peaceable  and  tranquil 
under  the  government  of  Toussaint,  who 
adopted  and  enforced  the  most  judicious 
measures  for  healing  the  wounds  of  his 
countrr,  and  restoring  its  commercial  and 
agricult ural  prosperity.  His  efforts  would 
have  been  attended  with  much  success, 
but  for  the  ill-judged  expedition  which 
Bonaparte  sent  against  die  inland,  under 
the  command  of  Le  Clerc  This  expedi- 
tion, fruitiess  as  it  was  in  respect  of  its  gen- 
eral object,  pipved  fiital  to  Tousdaint,  solely 
in  consequence  of  the  sincerity  and  good 
faith  which  marked  his  character.  Tous- 
saint  was  noted  forprivate  virtues ;  among 
the  rest,  warm  affection  for  his  family. 
Le  Clerc  brought  out  from  France  Tous- 
saint's  two  sons,  with  their  preceptor, 
Coisnon,  whose  orders  were  to  carry  his 
pupils  to  Toussaint,  and  make  use  of  them 
to  work  on  the  tenderness  of  the  negro 
chie^  and  induce  him  to  abandon  his 
oountivmen.  If  he  yielded,  he  was  to 
be  made  second  in  command  to  Le  Clerc ; 
if  he  refused,  his  children  were  to  be  re- 
served as  hostages  of  his  fidelity  to  the 
French.  Notwithstanding  the  greamess 
of  the  sacrifice  demanded  of  him,  Tous- 
saint remained  fiiithful  to  his  brethren. 
We  pass  over  the  details  of  the  war, 
which,  at  length,  ended  in  a  treatv  of 
peace  concluded  by  the  black  chief  Tous- 
saint, D^salines  and  Christophe,  against 
their  better  judgment,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  effect  of  Le  Clerc^  professions  upon 
their  simple  followers,  who  were  induced 
to  lay  down  their  arms.  Toussaint  re- 
tired to  his  plantation,  relying  upon  the 
solemn  assurances  of  Le  Clerc,  that  his 
person  and  property  should  be  held 
sacred.  But,  notwithstanding  these  as- 
surances, he  was  treacherous^  seized  in 
the  night,  hurried  on  board  a  ^ip  of  war, 
and  transported  to  Brest  He  was  con- 
ducted, first  td  close  prison  in  Chateaux 
de  Joux,  and  from  thence  to  Besan^on, 
where  he  was  plunged  into  a  cold,  wet, 
subterranean  prison,  which  soon  proved 
fatal  to  a  constitution  used  only  to  the 
warm  skies  and  free  air  of  the  West  In- 
dies. He  languished  through  the  winter 
of  1802~18(» ;  and  his  death,  which 
happened  in  April,  1803,  raised  a  cry  of 
inoignation  against  the  government  which 
bad  chosen  this  dastardly  method  of 
destroying  one  of  the  best  and  bravest 


men  of  the  negro  race. — See  Malo,  Htf - 
iotre  de  Hmti,  published  1835,  p.  181— 
255} ;  also  the  article  HaytL 

Tower  of  London.  This  ancient 
edifice  is  simated  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Thames,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
city.  The  antiquitv  of  the  building 
has  been  a  subject  of  much  inquiry ;  but 
the  present  fortress  is  generally  believed  to 
have  been  built  by  William  I,  and  gar- 
risoned with  Normans,  to  secure  the 
allegiance  of  his  subjects ;  although  it 
appears,  that  the  Romans  had  a  fort  on 
this  spot  The  Tower  is  governed  by  the 
constable  of  the  Tower,  who,  at  corona- 
tions and  other  state  ceremoniea,  has  the 
custody  of  the  regalia.  The  principal 
entrance    on  the  west  consists  of  two 

gates  on  the  outside  of  the  ditch,  a  stone 
ridge  over  it,  and  a  gate  within  it  The 
keys  are  kept  during  the  day  at  the  ward- 
er's hall,  but  deposited  every  night  at  the 
governor's  house.  The  Tower  is  sepa- 
rated firom  the  Thames  by  a  platfi)nn, 
and  by  part  of  the  ditch.  The  ditch,  of 
considerable  width  and  depth,  ^proceeds 
northwards  on  each  side  or  the  fortress, 
nearly  in  a  parallel  line,  and  meets  in  a 
semicircle ;  the  slope  is  fiiced  with  brick, 
and  the  ffreat  wall  of  the  Tower  has  been 
firequent^  repaired  with  that  material 
Cannon  are  planted  at  intervals  round  the 
line,  and  conunand  eveiy  avenue  leading 
to  Tower  hilL  The  space  enclosed  by 
the  walls  measures  twelve  acres  five  roods, 
and  the  circumference  on  the  outside  of  the 
ditch  is  3156  feet  On  the  south  side  of 
the  Tower  is  an  arch  called  the  trmtof's 
gate,  through  which  state-prisoners  were 
n>rmerl^  brought  fi!om  the  river.  Near 
the  traitor's  gate  is  the  hioody  tower,  in 
which  it  is  supposed  the  two  young 
princes,  Edward  V,  and  his  brother,  vrere 
smothered  by  order  of  Richard  III.  In 
the  south-east  angle  of  the  enclosure  were 
the  royal  apartments ;  for  the  Tower  was 
a  palace  for  neariy  500  years,  and  only 
ceased  to  be  so  on  the  accession  of  queen 
'  Elizabeth.  The  principal  buildings  with- 
in the  walk  are  the  church,  the  white 
tower,  the  ordnance  ofiSce,  the  old  mint, 
the  record  ofiice,  the  jewel  ofilce»  the 
horse  armory,  the  erand  storehouse, — in 
which  is  the  smaU  armory, — the  lion's 
tower,  containing  the  menagerie,  and  the 
Beauchamp  tower.  The  church  called 
St,  Peter  in  Vincutut,  is  remarkable  as  the 
depository  of  the  headless  bodies  of  nu- 
merous illustrious  personages  who  sufier- 
ed  either  in  the  Tower  or  on  the  hUl; 
amongst  these  are  Fisher,  Anna  Boleyn, 
Thomas  Cromwell,  Catharine  Howard, 
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the  duke  of  Somerset,  and  the  duke  of 
Monmouth  (1685).  The  white  tower,  a 
larae,  square,  irreeular  building,  erected 
in  1070,  consists  of  three  stories.  On  the 
firet  stoiy  are  the  sea  armory,  consisting 
of  muskets  for  the  sea-service,  and  other 
warlike  implements  of  every  description, 
and  the  volunteer  armory,  for  30,000  men. 
Within  the  white  tower  is  the  ancient 
chapel  of  Sl  John,  originally  used  by  the 
English  monarchs,  which  now  forms  a 
part  of  the  record  office.  South  of  the 
white  tower  is  the  modelling  room,  in 
which  are  models  of  Gibraltar  and  other 
places;  but  no  strangers  ave  admitted. 
The  parade  near  the  white  tower  is 
much  frequented  as  a  promenade.  Tlie 
office  of  the  keeper  oi  the  records  con- 
tains the  rolls  from  the  time  of  kim^ 
John  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  III.  Those  since  that  period 
are  kept  at  the  Rolls  chapel.  Chancery 
lane.  The  price  of  a  search  is  lOs.  6d., 
for  which  you  may  pursue  one  subject  a 
year.  The  jewel  office  is  a  strong  stone 
room,  in  which  are  kept  the  crown  jew- 
els, or  regalia.  The  imperial  crown,  and 
the  other  emblems  of  royalty,  such  as  the 
golden  orb,  the  golden  sceptre  and  its 
croes,  the  sceptre  with  the  dove,  St.  Ed- 
ward's staff,  state  salt-cellar,  curtana  or 
sword  of  mercy,  golden  spurs,  armtlla  or 
bracelets,  ampulla  or  ffotden  eagle,  and 
the  golden  spoon,  also  the  silver  font  used 
at  the  baptism  of  the  royal  family,  the 
state  crown  worn  by  his  majest}''  in  par- 
liament, and  a  large  collection  of  ancient 
plate,  are  kept  here.  The  horse  armory 
is  a  brick  building,  east  of  the  white 
tower,  adorned  with  suits  of  armor  of 
almost  ever}'  description ;  but  the  most 
striking  are  the  effigies  of  the  English 
kings  on  horseback,  armed  cap-a-pie.  The 
line  commences  with  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  extends  to  George  II.  Sev- 
eral of  the  cuirasses  and  helmets  taken  at 
Waterloo  are  also  kept  here.  The  grand 
storehouse,  north  of  the  white  tower,  about 
.345  feet  in  length  and  60  in  breadth,  is  com- 
posed of  brick  and  stone,  was  begun  by 
James  II,  and  finished  by  William  III. 
The  upper  story  is  occupied  by  the  small 
armory,  containing  arms  for  about  200,000 
men,  all  kept  bright  and  dean,  and  nu- 
merous historical  curiosities.  The  Span- 
ish armory  is  principally  occupied  by  the 
trophies  taken  from  the  Spanish  armada, 
such  as  thumb-screws,  battle-axes,  board- 
iug-pikes,  &c.  Here  also  are  shown  a 
representation  of  queen  Elizabeth  in 
I  rmor ;  the  axe  which  severed  the  head 
of  Anna  Boleyn,  as  well  as  that  of  the 


earl  of  E^ssez ;  the  invincible  banner  taken 
from  the  Spanish  armada ;  a  wooden  can- 
non used  bv  Henry  VIII,  at  the  siege  of 
Boulogne,  &c.  Tne  Beauchamp  tower  is 
noted  for  the  illustrious  personages  for- 
merly confined  within  its  walls.  Amongst 
them  were  the  ill-ftited  Anna  Boleyn  and 
the  accomplished  lady  Jane  Grey.  The 
former  is  said  to  have  written  her  memo- 
rable letter  to  Henry  VIII  in  the  apart- 
ment called  the  mess-houM.  The  bon's 
tower,  built  by  Edward  IV,  was  origin- 
ally called  the  bultDark,  but  received  its 
present  name  from  being  occupied  as  the 
menagerie.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  of 
the  inner  entrance  to  the  Tower ;  but  the 
animals  kept  here  are  not  numerous. — See 
Bay  ley's  History  of  the  Tkntftr  (2  vols.,  4to., 
1821),  and  Britton  and  Bray ley^s  ^femotrf 
of  the  Tower  (1  vol.,  12mo.,  1830). 

TowNjLET,  Charles,  a  gentleman  of 
lajve  fortune,  which  he  employed  in  the 
collection  of  antiquities,  was  bom  at 
Townley  hall,  in  Lancashire,  in  1737. 
The  religious  opinions  of  his  family 
preventing  his  receiving  a  university  ed- 
ucation in  England,  he  was  sent  to  the 
continent;  and  a  residence  at  Rome 
enabled  him  to  form  a  museum,  replete 
with  valuable  manuscripts,  specimens  of 
the  finest  sculpture,  medals,  vases,  urns 
and  other  relics  of  ancient  art.  These  he 
transported,  eventually,  to  England,  and 
bequeathed  to  the  British  museum.  (See 
Terra  Cotta.)  His  death  took  place  Jan- 
uanr  3, 1805. 

Towws.  We  have  already  given  an 
account  of  the  rise  and  growih  of  towns 
in  modem  Europe,  and  ot  their  moral  and 
political  influence  upon  society,  in  the 
articles  City,  and  Community,  (See  these 
articles,  and  also  Hanse  Towns,  and  Free 
Cities.)  In  a  general  sense,  town,  in 
England,  is  a  walled  place,  or  borough, 
and  comprehends  the  several  species  of 
cities,  boroughs  (q.  v.),  and  common 
to^Mis  or  villages;  but,  in  a  narrower 
sense,  it  is  restricted  to  the  latter  class  of 
places,  a  city  being  a  place  which  is  or 
nas  been  a  bishops  see,  and  a  borough  a 
place  which  sends  members  to  parlia- 
ment. In  the  U.  States,  where  the  difler- 
ent  states  are  divided  into  counties  (with 
the  exception  of  South  Carolina  and  Lou- 
isiana, in  tlie  former  of  which  the  divis- 
ions are  termed  districts,  and  in  the  latter, 
parishes),  the  word  toum  has  a  somewhat 
different  signification.  In  the  New  Eng- 
land and  Middle  States  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  Delaware),  and  in  Ohio,  the  coun- 
ties are  subdivided  into  townships,  which, 
at  least  in  many  of  the  states,  are  improp- 
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erly  styled  towns,  while  by  cHks  10  com- 
monly meant  those  places  which  are 
incorporated  with  certain  peculiar  muni- 
cipal powers.  In  the  New  England 
states,  the  townships  diiier  much  in  ex- 
tent, varying  fix>m  nve  to  six  miles  square. 
They  are  incorporated  by  the  legislatures 
of  the  states  with  certain  rights,  and  a 
distinct  police,  conducted  by  officers 
chosen  annually  by  the  inhabitants.  Some 
of  the  principal  officers  are  a  town-clerk, 
selectmen,  sAsessors  of  taxes,  overseers  of 
the  poor,  school  committee,  &c.  The 
townships  in  tlie  New  England  states, 
and  in  New  York,  are  subdivided  into 
school  districts  of  a  convenient  size,  in 
which  free  schools  are  maintained  at  least 
a  part  of  every  year.  The  money  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  the  schools  and 
the' poor,  for  the  repair  of  roads,  &c.,  is 
raised  in  each  town  by  vote  of  the  inhab- 
itants. Each  of  these  towns  thus  consti- 
tutes a  little  democracy,  in  which  the 
affairs  of  the  community  are  managed  by 
the  people  themselves  in  tlieirtown-mcet- 

ings. 

TowTON  ;  a  village  of  England,  in 
Yorkshire,  three  miles  south-east  of  Tad- 
caster.  A  sanguinary  battle  was  fought 
here,  between  me  forces  of  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  in  1461,  in  which 
the  latter  were  completely  defeated.  (See 
Edtoardir,) 

Toxicology  (from  To^ixbv,  properly  the 
poison  which  the  ancients  put  upon  ar- 
rows and  spears);  the  science  of  poisons 
and  antidotes.  The  works  of  Frank  and 
Oriila  are  distin^ished  in  this  branch,  also 
Buchner's  and  Witting's.    (See  PoiMms,) 

Tracheotomy,  or  BRONCHOTOMY(fi'om 
trctchea,  or  ppayxo^y  the  windpipe,  and  rtftvw, 
to  cut) ;  also  Lary^ncwtomy  (from  Aapuyf, 
the  larynx,  and  rcftvio).  This  is  an  opera- 
tion in  which  an  opening  is  made  into  the 
larynx,  or  windpipe,  either  for  the  pur- 
{K)8e  of  making  a  passage  for  the  air  into 
and  out  of  the  lungs,  when  any  disease 
prevents  the  patient  from  breathing 
through  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  or  of  ex- 
tracting foreign  bodies,  which  have  acci- 
dentally fallen  into  the  windpipe  ;  or, 
lastly,  in  order  to  be  able  to  inflate  the 
lungs,  in  cases  of  sudden  suffocation, 
drowning,  &c.  Its  practicableness,  and 
little  danger,  are  founded  on  the  &cility 
with  which  certain  wounds  of  the  wind- 
pipe, even  of  the  most  complicated  kind, 
have  been  healed,  without  leaving  any  ill 
effects  whatever,  and  on  the  nature  of^^the 
parts  cut,  which  are  not  furnished  with 
any  vessel  of  consequence. 

Tracxshuyt.    (See  Treckshuyt,) 


Tractors,  Metallic.    (See  Perkins.) 

Trade  or  the  World.  (See  Com- 
merce of  the  World,) 

Trade-Winds  (so  called  from  their 
fkvoring  commerce);  easterly  winds  which 
constantly  prevail,  with  slight  variations, 
in  certain  regions  within  me  tropics.  It 
is  a  common  notion,  that  the  north-east 
trade-wind  blows  exactly  from  the  north- 
east point  nearly  to  the  equator,  when  it 
gradually  becomes  more  and  more  easter- 
ly, till  at  length  it  blows  due  east ;  and  so 
with  the  south-east  trade.  This  notion  is, 
however,  erroneous.  The  trade-winds,  hi 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  extend  to 
about  28°  of  latitude  each  side  of  the 
equator ;  so  that  a  ship,  after  passing  30°, 
may  expect  to  enter  them  every  day. 
But,  on  first  entering  them,  tliey  will  be 
found  to  blow  from  the  east,  or  even  a 
little  southerly,  and,  as  3'ou  advance,  to 
draw  round  gradually  to  north-east,  and 
even  north,  at  the  southern  limit  of  tbo 
north-east  trade,  where  it  is  commonly 
represented  as  being  due  easL  This 
limit  varies  with  the  position  of  the  sun, 
reaching,  when  the  sun  has  a  southern 
declination,  to  within  three  or  four  de- 
grees north  latitude,  and,  as  the  sun  ac- 
quires a  more  northern  declination,  re- 
ceding ten  or  twelve  degrees  frum  the 
equator.  At  this  point,  the  mariner  en- 
ters the  region  of  calras  and  variahks, 
as  they  are  called,  where  the  wind  has  a 
more  or  less  southerly  direction,  and 
sometimes  blows  freshly  from  the  south- 
south-west.  This  region  varies  from  150 
to  550  miles,  and  is  subject  to  heavy 
rains.  On  passing  this  range,  the  south- 
east trade  begins,  and  displays  the  same 
phenomena  as  the  north-east  To  the 
north  and  south  of  the  north-east  and 
south-east  trades,  westerly  winds  will  be 
found  generally  to  prevail,  though  less 
regular  in  the  northern  than  in  the  soutli- 
em  hemisphere ;  and  it  has  been  remark- 
ed tliat  the  a^'erage  of  the  passages  made 
by  the  Liverpool  packets  from  New  York 
out,  for  a  period  of  six  vears,  was  twenty- 
three  days,  and  from  Liverpool  to  New 
York,  that  is,  from  east  to  west,  thirty- 
eight  days. 

Tradition,  in  its  general  application,  is 
any  knowledge  handed  down  from  one 
^neration  to  another  by  oral  communica- 
tion. This  is  the  shape  in  which  history 
appears  before  the  art  of  writing  is  invent- 
ed or  introduced ;  and  the  later  this  takes 
place,  the  farther  back  does  tradition  ex- 
tend, till  it  loses  itself  in  mjtliology.  Any 
person  who  has  noticed  the  manner  in 
which  facts  are  distorted,  even  at  the 
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present  day,  if  not  protected  against  gred 
ual  change  and  misrepresentation  by  un 
questionable  documents,  although  the 
sources  of  correct  information  have  been 
90  greatly  increased,  will  easily  under- 
stand why  historical  tradition  is  to  be  re- 
ceived with  the  utmost  caution.  Every 
person,  every  country,  every  age,  invol- 
untarily gives  a  coloring  to  facts,  to  say 
nothing  of  intentional  misstatements.  But 
there  is  a  species  of  historical  tradition 
which  exists  even  after  the  invention  not 
only  of  writing,  but  of  printing.  It  is  the 
repetition  of  hearsay,  by  which  misrepre- 
sentations of  facts,  or  downright  inven- 
tions, creep  into  notice,  and  soon  become 
widely  repeated  and  believed,  either  be- 
cause they  suit  the  purposes  of  a  party,  or 
because  they  are  presented  with  an  air  of 
credibility.  How  many  stories,  believed 
^r  centuries,  have  at  last  been  proved 
utterly  false!  how  many  are  yet  in  the 
mouths  of  millions,  and,  nevertheless,  un- 
true !  It  becomes  the  historian,  therefore, 
to  examine  into  the  origin  of  every  state- 
ment, and  the  character  and  situation  of 
tliose  on  whose  authority  it  rests:  did 
they  know  with  certainty  what  they  re- 
late ?  were  they  not  actuated  by  interest, 
passion  or  prejudice  ?  The  same  caution 
which  the  historian  must  observe  in  re- 
gard to  traditions,  politicians  and  citizens 
of  a  free  government  ought  to  exercise  in 
regard  to  those  party  rumors  which  we 
might  term  political  traditums.  Without 
such  caution,  a  free  people  becomes  the 
tools  of  demagogues.  Every  statement 
in  print  receives,  from  this  very  circum- 
stance, a  kind  of  authority ;  and  what  has 
not  been  said  in  print?  Newspapers 
(q.  v.),  much  as  they  contribute  to  general 
information,  also  contribute  much  to  the 
propagation  of  these  unfounded  reports. 
The  counterstatements  of  opposite  papers 
serve,  indeed,  in  some  measure,  to  correct 
each  other's  misrepresentations;  but,  as 
the  mass  of  people  read  only  the  papers 
of  their  own  party,  misstatements  will  in- 
evitably gain  a  footing ;  and  a  man  who 
is  desirous  of  believing  only  the  truth, 
must  subject  the  stories  admitted  on  hear- 
say by  his  party  to  a  critical  scrutiny.  It 
was  long  believed  that  a  female  was  raised 
to  the  papal  chair,  under  the  name  of 
John  VII I  (see  Joan  the  Papess)-,  and 
how.  many  persons  have  credited  tlie 
newspaper  stories  that  Napoleon  used  to 
lieat  his  wife,  and  had  criminal  inter- 
course with  his  daughter-in-law!  The 
story  of  the  beating  is,  in  fact,  still  re- 
peated in  some  histories  of  Napoleon,  so 
called !  It  is  a  very  common  mistake  to 
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ascribe  to  the  statements  of  ancient  wri- 
ters full  credibility,  though  the  writer  may 
have  lived  in  a  time  or  country  so  distant 
from  that  to  which  his  narrative  relates, 
that  he  had  no  better  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing than  ourselves.  ^See  Niebuhr's  Ro- 
man lEsioty,) — Tradition,  in  another 
sense,  forms  one  of  the  chief  points  of  dis- 
agreement between  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant The  Catholic  understands  by  tra- 
dition the  unwritten  word  of  God,  that  is, 
sacred  truths  orally  communicated  by  Je- 
sus and  the  apostles,  which  were  not 
written  down,  but,  by  the  assistance  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  were  preserved  in  the 
church  from  one  generation  of  bishops  to 
another.  The  chief  sources  of  it  are  con- 
sidered to  be  the  fathers  of  the  church, 
who,  indeed,  introduced  rites  not  prescrib- 
ed by  the  Bible,  and  some  of  which,  as 
the  baptism  of  children,  confession,  the 
celebration  of  certain  festivals,  &c.,  have 
been  retained  by  many  Protestant  sects, 
yet  with  different  views  from  those  enter- 
tained by  the  Catholics  respecting  their 
importance,  or  necessity  for  salvation. 
The  Catholics  ascribe  to  their  tradition 
divine  authority,  and  thus  make  it  a  prin- 
ciple in  their  dogmatics.  They  maintain 
tliat  the  church  has  always  remained  in 
possession  of  the  revelation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  the  apostles  enjoyed,  and 
that  this  revelation  or  belief  of  the  church 
is  ascertained  by  the  decrees  of  the  coun- 
cils (q.  V.J,  the  concurrence  of  the  fathers 
of  the  cliurch,  and  the  decrees  of  the 
popes  (the  Gallican  church,  however, 
does  not  give  this  authority  to  the  decrees 
of  the  pope,  unless  they  are  acquiesced  in 
by  the  church  universal,  though  it  admits 
that  this  acquiescence  may  be  tacit).  The 
Bible,  indeed,  is  adopted  as  a  rule  of  faith 
by  the  Catholics  as  well  as  by  the  Plrot- 
estantB ;  but  the  former  consider  it  as  to 
be  explained  and  understood  according  to 
the  construction  which  the  church  puts 
upon  the  doctrines  contained  in  it — a 
principle  sanctioned  by  the  council  of 
Trent.  A  reverence  for  tradition,  there- 
fore, is  taught  in  all  Catholic  catechisms ; 
and  it  is  the  foundation  on  which  the 
Catholic  believes  in  his  rites,  and  the 
characteristic  parts  ofhis  religious  worship. 
In  the  Canones  tt  Decreta  ConcUii  TVidm- 
tint,  Appendix^  p,  xxii,  we  fmd  in  pope 
t  Pius's  creed  the  following  passage :  Apoa- 
tolicas  et  ecdesiaaiicas  tradUioneSj  rdiqucB- 
que  (jusdem  ecclesuB  ohservationea  etconsti 
tutionesjirmissime  admitto  et  ampUctor 

Item^  sacram  scripturam  juxta  eum  sen- 
sum,  quern  tenuit  ei  tenet  sancta  mater  ecch" 
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mo,  dfusedjudUwrt  devero  fenm  ti  inier- 
fmtaUont  saerarvm  fcnp^urariMfi,  admii' 
to  ;  nu  earn  unquam,  rUnjuxia  uiumimem 
conaennim  patnim  accjpUimi,  d  interpreta^ 
bor.  The  council  of  Trent  ascribes  equal 
authority  to  tradition  and  the  Bible.  It 
has  been  said,  indeed,  that  it  ought  to  have 

£>en  greater  authority  to  the  former,  as 
e  latter  can  only,  bv  the  council's  own 
decree,  be  legitimately  explained  by  the 
church  or  traditions.  From  all  that  has 
been  said,  it  appears  that  tradition  is  to 
tiie  Catholic  what  reason  is  to  the  ration- 
alist, and  the  literal  text  of  the  Bible,  sci- 
oatifically  and  conscientiously  settled,  to 
the  Bupematuralist.  (See  Roman  Catholic 
Church.) 

TiUDiTORES ;  a  name  given,  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  church,  to  those  Christians 
who,  during  the  persecutions,  especially 
those  under  Diocletian,  gave  up  the  sacred 
books  and  utensils  to  the  heathen  author- 
ities, to  escape  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened them.  They  were  generally  tim- 
orous priests,  and  were  punished  by  the 
church  with  dismissal  from  ofSce.  The 
Donatists  {a.  v.)  considered  the  Traditores 
on  a  level  with  the  worst  heretics,  and 
separated  from  the  CathoUc  church  on 
the  ground  that  it  tolerated  them.  (See 
Donatists.) 

.  Traducians  (from  traduco,  to  trans- 
mit); a  name  which  the  Pelagians  an- 
ciently gave  to  the  Catholics,  b^use  of 
their  teaching  that  original  sin  was  trans- 
mitted from  mther  to  children.  At  pres- 
ent, the  term  is  sometimes  applied  to 
those  who  hold  that  souls  are  transmitted 
to  children  by  the  parents. 

Trafalgar,  Battle  of.  (See  JVavy, 
where  it  is  fully  described.] 

Tragedy  (from  the  Greek  and  Latin  tror 
gadia).  The  Greek  word  is  derived  from 
r^yof ,  and  u}lny  a  song.  It  is  an  old,  but  not, 
therefore,  less  absurd  opinion,  sc^s  Ade- 
lunff,  in  his  fVmierhuch,  that  the  first  part 
of  the  word  rpayoi  signifies,  in  this  compo- 
sition, a  he  goat,  and  the  whole,  a  song  in 
honor  of  Bacchus,  sung  at  the  sacrifice  of 
a  he  goat,  or  a  play,  for  which  the  poet  re- 
ceived a  he  goat — a  derivation  occasioned 
b^  its  beine  generally  known  that  rpayot 
signifies  a  ht  goat^  while  it  is  not  so  com- 
monly known  that  it  also  signifies  mdan- 
choly,  of  which  the  Latin  tragicus  is  a 
clear  proof;  otherwise  that  word  would 
have  signified  goatish.  Hesychius  ex- 
plains  cjcrpaywdcf,  explicitiy,     fc^    airoi/iw^ci, 

anoe^vuf  he  weeps.  In  the  ancient  Upper 
German,  the  word  JVe^  signifies  grief; 
in  Lower  Saxon,  irage  is  weary,  sad ;  and 
in  Swedish,  trOga  means  to  mourn,  and 


trOgt^  grief;  all  of  which  are  c<xmected 
wiui  the  Greek  rpayiKa^,  or  rpayoi.  Trage- 
dy, therefore,  properly  signifies  a  meum- 
choly  song,  as  comedy  signifies  a  eay 
one.  But  that  Tfayos^  in  Greek,  signifies 
both  a  he  goat  and  melancholy,  is  as  ac- 
cidental as  that  ram,  in  EngUsh,  means  a 
male  sheep,  and  also  to  drive  down.  So 
far  Mr.  Adelung.  The  invention  of 
tragedy,  in  its  first  rude  fi>rm,  is  ascribed 
to  Thespis,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  So- 
lon. According  to  Herodotus,  the  people 
of  Sicyon  introduced  tragic  choruses  be- 
fore the  times  of  Thespis,  first  in  h<xior 
of  Bacchus,  then  of  Adrastus ;  to  them, 
therefore,  the  invention  of  the  Greek 
tragedy  is  generally  ascribed ;  its  devel- 
opement  is  due  to  iEschylus.  As  Aris- 
totie  found  it,  he  described  it  as  a  dramatic 
poem,  which  has  for  its  object  to  purify 
by  terror  and  pity,  awakened  by  the 
poetical  imitation  of  an  action,  l^o  un- 
derstand this  ofl-repeated  explanation, 
we  must  examine  the  meaning  of  purify- 
ing passions  by  means  of  passions.  The 
aiuncial  production  of  those  passions 
which  afiect  us  disagreeably,  cannot  well 
have  any  effect  in  purifying  the  soul,  ex- 
cept by  8trengthenin||^  the  mind,  and 
exercising  it  in  governing  the  pasraons  in 
general.  For  such  a  purpose,  indeed,  a 
^tate  of  mind  seems  proper,  in  which  man 
feels  at  the  same  time  the  influence  of 
strong  emotions,  and  the  power  to  free 
himself  from  their  influence  at  pleasure. 
Into  this  state  tragedy  strives  to  bring  us. 
It  aims  to  awaken  in  us  those  passions 
which  rest  on  sympathy  (and  which, 
therefore,  impede  our  inward  fireedom 
less  than  the  purely  selfish  ones),  by  an 
artificial  appearance,  by  truth  of  concep- 
tion without  reality  of  action,  and  virhibt 
it  does  not  hide  the  want  of  reality,  it 
leaves  us  the  feeling  of  ability  to  free 
ourselves  from  the  influence  of  the  scene 
at  pleasure,  even  if  it  were  only  by  the 
consciousness  that  the  whole  is  but  ap- 
pearance. Who  could  calmly  witness 
the  performance  of  a  tragedy  if  he  really 
thought,  but  for  a  moment,  the  sufferings 
represented  on  the  stage  were  real  ?  The 
pcMBt  strives  to  operate  upon  us  by  the 
liveliness  of  his  creations,  and  thus  to 
arouse  within  us  tiiose  powers  which 
counteract  the  passions.  As  the  exercise 
of  these  powers  is  the  object  in  view,  he 
must  avoid  carryuig  the  sympathetic 
emotion  so  far,  that  we  can  escape  the 
pain  only  by  a  complete  deatniction  of 
the  illusion ;  because,  as  soon  as  we  tdte 
this  means,  that  exercise  of  the  moral 
fiwulty  ceases.    We  must  be  able  to  sufi^ 
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die  conception  of  being  in  the  situation 
of  the  actors,  even  when  we  see  them 
periflh,  by  feeling  in  ourselves  the  exist- 
ence of  those  powens,  of  which  they,  for 
the  moment,  seem  to  be  deprived.  From 
this  point  of  view,  the  definition  of 
Aristotle  is  perhaps  to  be  reconciled  with 
what  has  been  said,  in  modem  times,  on 
the  essence  of  tragedy.  £ven  dramatic 
writers  have  confounded  the  melancholy 
with  the  tragic ;  but  it  may  bo  deduced 
from  what  hu  been  said,  that  the  essence 
of  tragedy  does  not  depend  on  the  mel- 
ancholy end,  on  the  tears  extorted,  but  on 
the  greamess  and  elevation  of  the  chief 
idea  contained  in  the  fable,  and  which  it 
illustrates,  as  by  a  living  example.  Whilst 
we  pity  the  suffering  depicted,  we  must 
be  able  to  delight  in  the  nobleness  of  its 
cause,  as,  otherwise,  no  feeling  is  excited 
in  us  but  a  purely  painful  one,  nt>m  which 
we  can  only  escape  by  the  idea  that  the 
whole  spectacle  is  an  illusion.  Many 
theories  have  been  started  to  explain 
what  is  properly  the  tragical  in  tragedy, 
some  very  obscure,  others  less  so ;  as  that 
the  tragical  is  founded  on  the  struggle  of 
human  freedom  with  necessity,  of  me  will 
with  fiite,  &C.  But  the  comic,  the  true 
comic,  is,  in  numy  cases,  nothing  else. 
This  struggle  belongs  to  the  drama  hi 
general.    (See  Drama.) 

Traja5.  M.  Ulpius  Trajanus,  a  Ro- 
man emperor,  bom  in  Italics,  in  the 
Spanish  province  of  Bntica,  was  the  son 
of  Trajanus,  a  distinguished  Roman 
commander,  under  Vespasian.  He  ac- 
companied his  fether  in  a  campaign 
against  the  Perth  ians,  and  also  served  on 
the  Rhine,  where  he  acquired  so  high  a 
character,  that  when  the  excellent  and 
aged  Nerva  came  to  the  throne,  he  adoptr 
ed  him,  and  raised  him  to  tlie  rank  of 
Cflesar,  in  £7,  being  then  in  his  forty-sec- 
ond, or,  according  to  some,  in  his  forty- 
fiHh  year,  and  of  a  most  dignified  appear- 
ance and  commanding  aspect  His  eleva- 
tion immediately  curbed  the  insolence  of 
the  pretorian  guards ;  and  Nerva  dymg  a 
few  months  after,  he  peaceably  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  He  was  at  that  ti  me  in  Ger- 
many, where  he  remained  for  more  tfanm 
a  year,  to  settle  a  peace  with  the  German 
states,  and,  m  99,  set  out  with  a  numerous 
escort  to  Rome.  After  a  liberal  largess 
to  the  soldiers  and  people,  he  took  meas- 
nreB  for  supplying  the  capital  with  com ; 
in  which  ne  was  eminently  successful. 
He  then  proceeded  to  punish  and  banish . 
the  pernicious  tribe  of^  informers,  and  to 
reduce  some  of  the  most  odious  of  the 
taxes,  and  showed  the  most  praiseworthy 


solicitude  to  fill  the  most  important  posts 
with  men  of  talent  and  integrity.  Like 
Augustus,  he  cultivated  personal  firiend- 
ships,  and  visited  his  intimates  at  their 
houses  vrith  entire  confidence,  and  as  a 
private  person.  His  palace  was  open  to 
bis  friends  and  to  all  who  chose  to  enter  it, 
and  his  audiences  were  firee  to  all  the 
citizens.  At  his  table  were  always  some 
of  the  most  respectable  Romans,  who  in- 
dulged in  the  ease  of  mixed  conversation. 
Although  his  early  military  experience 
had  prevented  him  from  acquiring  the 
accomplishments  of  learning,  he  was 
sensible  of  its  importance,  and  founded 
libraries;  and  under  his  patronage,  the 
studies  were  revived  which  had  suffered 
fiom  the  persecution  of  Domitian.  His 
virtues  procured  for  him,  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  senate,  the  title  of 
Optimus.  In  the  third  year  of  his  reign, 
he  accepted  of  a  third  consulship ;  and 
during  his  possession  of  this  magistracy, 
the  celebrated  panegyric  upon  him  was 
pronounced  by  Pliny,  which  is  still 
extant.  In  the  fbllowmg  year,  a  war 
broke  out  with  Decebalus,  king  of  the 
Dacians,  whom  he  subdued.  He  then 
returned  to  Rome,  and  enjoyed  the  honors 
of  a  triumph,  with  the  name  of  Dacicus. 
The  two  following  years  he  passed  at 
Rome,  and  in  the  last  of  them,  103,  Plin^ 
was  made  governor  of  Pontus  and  Bi- 
thynia,  which  circumstance  gave  rise  to 
a  series  of  official  letters  between  him 
and  Trajan,  which,  beyond  any  rhetorical 
panegyric,  afford  proof  of  the  liberal 
spirit  of  the  government.  Among  these 
are  the  famous  epistles  respecting  the 
Christians,  whom  he  directs  Pliny  not  to 
search  for,  but  to  punish  if  brought  be- 
fore hitn  ;  and  on  no  account  to  listen  to 
anonymous  charges.  In  104,  Decebalus 
renew^  the  war  with  the  Romans, 
which  immediately  called  out  the  warlike 
emperor,  who,  with  a  view  to  form  a 
road  for  his  troops,  constructed  a  bridge 
over  the  Danube,  which  was  deemed  one 
of  the  greatest  works  of  antiquity.  He 
then  marched  into  Dacia,  and  reduced 
the  capital  of  Decebalus,  who,  in  despair, 
killed  nimself ;  and  Dacia  became  a  Ro- 
tnan  province.  His  passion  for  war— the 
only  fault  which  can  be  charged  on  Tra- 
jan as  a  sovereign — exhibits  him,  for  the 
remainder  of  his  reign,  rather  as  a  victo- 
rious commander,  encaged  in  distant 
expeditions  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
empire,  than  as  a  sovereign  raler.  The 
disposal  of  the  crown  of  Armenia  led.  In 
the  first  instance,  to  a  contest  with  Chos- 
roes    the  Parthian,  of  which  war  th« 
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reductkm  of  Anneoia  to  a  EomaD  pror- 
ince  was  the  result  The  succeeding 
Eastern  campaigns  of  Trajan,  and  the  re- 
newal of  the  war  with  Parthia,  cannot  be 
detailed  in  summaries  of  this  nature.  The 
year  114  is  said  to  be  that  in  which  he 
dedicated  the  magnificent  forum  which 
iie  built  in  Rome,  and  erected  the  column 
sculptured  with  his  exploits,  which  still 
remains  under  his  name.  In  a  final 
campa^  in  the  East,  after  giving  a  king 
to  the  rarthians,  he  laid  sie^  to  Atra,  the 
capital  of  an  Arabian  tribe,  but  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  to  Syria.  In  the 
following  year,  117,  he  proposed  return- 
ing into  Mesopotamia,  but  was  attacked 
by  a  paralytic  disorder,  attended  by  a 
dropsy,  which  induced  him  to  repair  to 
Italy,  leaving  the  anny  under  the  com- 
mand of  Adrian.  He  had  proceeded  no 
farther  than  Selinus,  in  Cilicia,  when  he 
died.    The  empress  Plotina  took  advan- 

S^  of  his  last  moments  to  secure  the 
option  of  Adrian  for  his  successor,  not 
without  some  suspicion  of  a  gross  decep- 
tion. Trajan  died  in  his  sixty-fourth 
year,  after  a  reign  of  nearly  twenty  years. 
As  a  sovereign,  the  only  blemish  in  his 
character  was  his  great  passion  for  war,  the 
extension  of  empire  produced  by  which 
— ^the  greatest  that  ever  acknowledged 
Roman  sway-~6carcely  lasted  longer  than 
his  own  lifetime.  In  his  private  charac- 
ter he  was  said  to  be  addicted  to  sensual 
indulgences,  of  which  a  passion  for  wine 
was  by  far  the  least  disgracefuL  His 
good  aualities  as  a  ruler,  however,  were 
such  that,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  vears  from  his  death,  the  sen- 
ators, in  their  acclamations  on  the  acces- 
sion of  a  new  emperor,  were  accustomed 
to  wish  that  he  misht  be  more  fortunate 
than  Augustus  and  better  than  Tnyan. 
Trajan's  Column.  (See  Column,) 
Tramontana.  The  Italians  give  this 
name  to  the  north  wind,  because  it  comes 
to  them  over  the  Alps,  and  for  a  similar 
reason,  they  call  the  north  or  polar  star 
Stella  tramontana.  This  gave  rise  to  the 
saying  perder  la  tramontana — applied  to 
one  who  loses  his  way — a  metaphor  taken 
Ccom  mariners,  who  are  guided  in  their 
couise  by  the  polo-star.  The  phrase  has 
even  passed  fit)m  the  Italians  to  the  French 

(perdre  la  tramontane^  and  the  Crermans 
die  TVamontcme  verUertn),  though,  in  its 
original  ognification,  it  has  no  application 
to  France  and  Germany. 

Trance  ;  an  ecstasy,  a  state  in  which 
the  voluntary  functions  of  the  body  are 
suspended,  and  the  soul  seems  to  be  rapt 
into  visions.    (For  the  state  of  apparent 


death,  which  sometimeB  takes  idace  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  have  led  to  the  inter- 
ment of  people  under  the  si 
that  death  had  actually  taken 
Asphyxia,  and  Death  ;  and  for  i 
of  restoring  suspended  animatkn, 
Drofwning,) 

Tranquebar;  a  seaport  of  the  Gar- 
natic,  in  Tanjore,  56  mdes  south  of  Pon- 
dicheny ;  Ion.  79°  54'  E. ;  lat  IP  1'  N. ; 
population,  15,000.  It  belongs  to  the 
DtEuies,  liaving  been  purehased  bytbem 
in  1616,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  governor,  and 
the  capital  of  the  Danish  possessions  in 
India.  (See  Eeut  India  Cofi^Minies.)  It 
is  situated  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
with  a  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  cne  of  the 
branches  of  the  Cauvery,  defended  by  a 
fortress.  The  town  is  between  two  and 
three  miles  in  cireumference,  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  waU  and  several  bastiona, 
well  provided  with  artillery.  Within  the 
walls  are  three  Christian  churches,  one 
Lutheran,  one  missionary,  and  one  for 
Roman  Catholics  (descendants  of  Portu- 
guese who  were  in  possession  of  the 
town  before  it  was  possessed  by  the 
Danes),  a  large  mosque  for  the  Moham- 
medans, and  five  pagodas  for  the  Hindoos. 
The  fort  called  Daneborg  is  kept  in  neat 
order.  The  territory  Iwlonging  to  the 
town  is  considerable  (425  square  mileB, 
population,  50,000),  and  is  full  of  populous 
villages. 

Transcenoent  and  TRANscENBE^rrAX. 
are  technical  terms  in  philosophy.  Ac- 
cording to  their  etymology  (fix»n  frmucen- 
dere)j  they  signify  that  which  goes  beyond 
a  certain  limit ;  in  philosophy,  that  which 
goes  beyond,  or  transcends,  the  cirele  of 
experience,  or  of  what  is  perceptiUe  by 
the  senses.  Properly  speaking,  all  philos- 
ophy is  in  this  sense  transcendental,  be- 
cause all  philosophical  investigations  rise 
above  the  sensual,  even  if  they  start  from 
that  which  is  perceptible  by  the  senses. 
But  philosophical  inquiries  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished according  as  they  proceed 
fix>m  experience,  or  from  principles  ancl 
ideas  not  derived  from  that  source.  The 
latter  sort  are  called,  in  a  narrower  sense, 
pure^oTtrtmscendentoL  The  school  of  Kant 
makes  a  still  further  distinction :  it  gives 
the  name  of  transcendental  to  that  which 
does  not  indeed  originate  firom  experi- 
ence, but  yet  is  connected  with  it,  because 
it  contains  the  srounds  of  the  posnbility 
of  experience ;  out  the  term  iranseendenl  k 
applies  to  that  which  cannot  be  connected 
with  experience,  but  transcends  the  lunit 
of  possible  experience  and  of  philoso- 
phizing.   The  transcendeniy  therefore,  is 
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properly  opposed  to  the  wmanenL  im- 
manent principles  are  thoee  the  application 
of  which  18  confined  entirely  within  the 
limits  of  poesible  experience.  **  1  call  all 
knowledge  tranucendental,"  says  Kant,  in 
the  Critique  of  pure  Reason,  **  which  oc- 
cupies itself  not  so  much  with  objects  as 
with  the  way  of  knowing  these  objects,  as 
far  as  this  is  possible  a  priori.  A  system 
of  such  notions  would  be  called  tranieen- 
denial  phUosophy^  and  would  bo  the  sys- 
tem ofall  the  principles  of  pure  reason ;" 
or,  as  he  says  in  another  passage,  **  the 
philosophy  of  the  pure,  merely  specula- 
tiTe  reason,  from  which  the  practical  is 
Beparated."  Accordingly,  metaphysics,  in 
paiiticular,  has  received  the  name  of. 
tranacendenUd  jMosophy.  But,  in  another 
passage,  he  distinguishes  the  metaphystcal 
fi^m  the  transcendental.  The  former 
presents  notions  as  obtained  avriori ;  the 
latter  explains  the  principles  nrom  which 
the  possibility  of  other  synthetic  knowl- 
edge can  be  understood  a  priori, — In 
mathematics,  transcendental  or  transcen- 
dent lines,  are  those  curves  the  nature, 
of  which  cannot  be  explained  by  algebraic 
equations.  Descartes  called  them  me- 
cA«»t»cct{jtne»,  and -refused  them  a  place 
in.  mathematics;  but  Leibnitz  received 
them  again,  inventing  a  peculiar  kind  of 
equations,  by  which  their  nature  is  as 
well  explained  as  that  of  algebraic 
curves. 

Transept.  (See  Architecture,  vol.  i, 
p.  34a) 

Transferring.  The  foUowing  is  the 
mode  of  transferring  lithosraphic  prints 
or  copperplate  engravings  irom  paper  to 
wood.  The  print  is  first  placed  in  a  ves- 
sel of  water,  until  it  is  completely  saturat- 
ed, which  will  be  about  nve  or  ten  min- 
utes, and  then  placed  between  blotting 
paper,  to  remove  the  superabundant  water 
from  its  surface.  It  is  then  varnished  by 
a  brush,  and  applied,  immediately  to  the 
wood,  which  has  been  previously  var- 
nished, and  allowed  to  dry.  The  print 
thus  applied  may  be  subjected  to  the 
pressure  necessary  to  efiect  its  complete 
adhesion,  by  spreading  over  it  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  rubbing  this  with  the  hand. 
The  paper  on  which  the  print  was  made 
may  then  be  peeled  off  by  rubbing  it  cau- 
tiously with  the  moistened  fingers,  and, 
when  wholly  removed,  a  coat  of  varnish 
must  be  applied  to  the  print.  When  col- 
ored prints  are  to  be  transferred,  an  acid 
solution  must  be  used  instead  of  water,  to 
destroy  the  size  which  exists  in  the  paper. 
This  solution  may  be  composed  of  two 
thirds  of  vinegar  and  one  tmrd  of  water, 
27* 


and  is  to  be  applied  only  to  the  back  of 
the  print.  If  the  article  is  to  be  polished, 
apply  several  coats  of  vaniish,  allowing 
each  to  drv  before  the  application  of  an- 
other ;  and  then  rub  the  surfece  with  a  . 
piece  of  woollen  cloth  and  pumice  stone 
reduced  to  impalpable  powder.  When 
the  surface  becomes  smooth,  the  process 
may  be  continued  with  a  fine  cloth  and 
the  finest  tripoli,  with  olive-oil. 

Transfiguration,  in  the  langua^  of 
the  church ;  the  glor^cation  of  Uhnst  on 
mount  Tabor,  in  memory  of  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  celebrates  a 
feast  of  the  first  rank  on  Auf.  6,  which 
seems  to  have  been  established  as  late  as 
the  twelflh  century.  Pope  Calixtus  III,  in 
1456,  attached  to  this  many  indulgences, 
in  memorv  of  a  victory  gained  over  the 
Tuiios.  C5ne  of  the  most  beautiful  pic- 
tures of  Raphael  is  known  under  this 
name.  It  is  m  the  Vatican.  Dorigny  and 
Morghen  have  given  fine  engravir.gs  of  it 

Transfusion  (transjusio,  from  trans- 
fundo,  to  pour  from  one  vessel  into  anoth- 
er) ;  the  transmission  of  blood  from  one 
living  animal  to  another.  Harvey  was 
thirty  years  befere  he  could  get  his  dis- 
covery admitted  ;  but,  as  soon  as  the 
circulation  was  acknowledged,  people's 
minds  were  seized  with  a  sort  of  deliri' 
um:  it  was  thought  that  the  means  of 
curing  all  diseases  was  found,  and  even 
of  rendering;  man  immortal.  The  cause 
of  all  our  evils  was  attributed  to  the  blood : 
in  order  to  cure  them,  nothing  more  was 
necessary  but  to  remove  the  bad  blood, 
and  to  replace  it  by  pure  blood,  drawn 
from  a  sound  animal.  The  first  attempts 
were*  made  upon  animals,  with  complete 
success.  A  dog,  having  lost  a  great  part 
of  its  blood,  received,  by  transfusion,  that 
of  a  sheep,  and  became  well.  Another 
dog,  old  and  deaf,  regained,  by  this 
means,  the  use  of  hearing,  and  seemed  to 
recover  its  youth.*  A  horse  of  twenty-six 
Years,  having  received  in  his  veins  the 
blood  of  rour  lambs,  recovered  his 
str^gth.  Transfusion  was  soon  attempt- 
ed upon  man.  Denys  and  Emerez,  tlie 
one  a  physician,  the'  other  a  surgeon  of 
Paris,  were  the  first  who  ventured  to  try 
it  They  introduced  into  the  veins  of  a 
young  man,  an  idiot,  the  blood  of  a  calf, 
in  greater  quantity  than  that  which  had 
been  drawn  from  them,  and  he  appeared 
to  recover  his  reason.  A  leprous  peroon, 
and  a  quartan  ague,  were  also  cured  by 
this  means ;  and  several  other  transfusions 
were  maile  upon  healthy  persons  without 
any  disagreeable  result  However,  some 
sad  events  happened  to  calm  the  general 
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euthusiasm  caused  b^  these  repeated  suc- 
cesses. The  young  idiot  we  mentioned 
fell  into  a  state  of  madness  a  short  time 
after  the  experiment  He  was  submitted 
a  second  time  to  the  transfusion,  and  was 
immediately  seized  with  a  hamatwria^  and 
died  in  a  state  of  sleepiness  and  torpor. 
A  young  prince  of  the  blood  royal  was 
also  the  victim  of  it  The  parliament  of 
Paris  prohibited  transfusion.  A  short 
time  afler,  G.  Riva  having,  in  Italy,  per- 
formed the  transfusion  upon  two  individ- 
uals, who  died  of  it,  the  pope  prohibited 
it  also.  From  this  period,  transfusion 
has  been  regarded  as  useless,  and  even 
dangerous. 

Transit,  in  astronomy.  By  a  transit 
over  the  disk  of  the  sun,  we  understand 
the  phenomenon  which  occurs  when  Ve- 
nus or  Mercury,  in  their  revolution  round 
the  sun,  pass  between  the  sun  and  the 
eye  of  the  obsei-ver  on  this  earth,  and  ap- 
pear to  move  like  black  spots  over  the 
sun's  disk,  their  illuminated  portion  beins 
the  side  turned  from  the  spectator.  If 
this  phenomenon  is  observed  by  different 
persons  at  points  considerably  distant 
from  each  other,  it  will  not  be  of  equal 
duration  at  all  of  these  points ;  and,  as  the 
differences  of  time  depend  on  the  paral- 
lax (q.  v.)  of  the  planet  as  well  as  the  sun, 
the  former  will  eniJ)le  us  to  determine  the 
latter.  The  transits  of  Venus  are  partic- 
ularly suited  to  this  purpose.  Such  a 
transit  of  V«nus  over  the  sun's  disk,  ac- 
companied with  very  favorable  circum- 
stances, occurred  last,  June  3, 1769,  and 
fonns  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  astrono- 
my. The  royal  society  of  liondon  had  it 
observed  at  Hudson's  bay  and  Otaheite ; 
the  French  court,  by  Chappe,  in  Califor- 
nia ;  the  Danish,  by  Hell,  at  Wardhus,  in 
Lapland ;  the  Swedish,  by  Planmanu,  at 
Kajaneborg,  in  Finland;  and,  by  these 
five  observations,  the  sun's  parallax, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important  ele- 
ments of  astronomy,  was  determined  with 
ffreat  exacmess.  The  next  transits  of 
Venus  fall  in  the  years  1872  and  1884.— 
See  the  ninth  book  of  Lalande's  Astrono- 
tfvu ;  the  Mhrunre  aur  le  Pcusage  de  Vimu 
(Paris,  1772,  4to.);  Bode's  Abhandlung 
vom  Durchgang  der  Venus  (Hamburg, 
1769).  A  good  general  view  of  the  sub- 
ject may  be  found  in  Lalande's  .^(n^^ 
d^Astrmwmit  (Paris,  1795,  p.  264  seq.). 

Trainsit  Trade  ;  such  as  arises  from 
the  passage  of  goods  throuffb  one  country 
on  their  way  te  another.  It  is  sometimes 
of  great  importance,  as,  for  instance,  when 
n)ost  of  the  commodities  of  the  East 
wliich  were  consuuied  in  the  north  of 


Europe  passed  through  Germany.  Tlie 
transit  trade  leaves  the  commission,  and 
other  expenses  attending  the  forwarding 
of  thd  goods,  in  the  countiy  through 
which  they  pass ;  besides  which  they 
sometimes  also' pay  a  duty. 
Trahsition  Fo&UATioifs.    (See  Geol- 
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doctrine  of  the  passage  of  the  soul  from  one 
body  into  another  has  its  foundation  in 
the  belief  of  the  connexion  of  all  living 
beings,  and  of  the  grailual  purification  of 
the  spiritual  part  of  man,  and  its  return  to 
the  common  source  and  origin  of  all 
thing»— God.  The  earthly  hfe,  accord- 
ing to  this  system,  is  only  a  point  in  the 
succession  of  states  through  which  the 
soifl,  proceeding  from  God,  has  to  pass,  in 
order,  at  last,  to  return  to  its  original 
source.  Even  some  modem  European 
writers  have  inclined  to  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration,  as  enabling  the  soul  in  one 
condition  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  an- 
other, and  to  fit  itself  better  for  a  more 
perfect  state.  Pious  and  reflecting  men, 
for  example,  Herder,  have  thought  that 
many  reasons  were  to  be  found  for  a  be- 
lief in  such  a  transmigration,  which  is 
also  taught  in  the  Talmud.  Faint  Images 
of  divme  magnificence  once  wimeased  in 
a  higher  «tate,  and  revived  in  die  soul,  by 
the  view  of  the  true,  the  good  and  the 
beautiful,  which  are  met  with  in  this  life, 
and  which  fill  the  spirit  witli  admiration 
and  delight,  are  thought  to  be  presenti- 
inentB  of  those  feelings  which  will  again 
be  awakened  in  us,  when  we  return  to 
the  original  source  of  all  truth,  goodness 
and  beauty.  The  religion  of  the  ancient 
people  of  India,  in  which  the  first  traces 
of  a  belief  in  a  transmigration  of  the  sou! 
are  found,  considero  it  partly  as  die 
course  of  destiny,  pardy  as  a  punishment 
for  the  neglect  of  religious  duties,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  soul  is  made  19 
pass,  after  death,  through  the  bodies  of 
various  animals,  bv  way  of  penance  and 
purification.  With  this  doctrine  is  con- 
nected the  regard  which  the  Indians  have 
for  animals.  From  the  Indians,  this  be- 
lief passed  into  the  secret  doctrine  of  the 
Egy^ptian  caste  of  priests,  who  believed 
that  the  soul  had  to  continue  3000  years 
aAer  death,  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  1>e- 
fore  it  could  reach  the  habitations  of  the 
blessed.  From  them  the  Greeks  received 
the  doctrine,  and  termed  it  metempsi^chosis 
(change  of  soul),  and  jneUnsatnatesis 
(change  of  body ).  ( See  Metempauchosis.] 
Pythagoras  (q.  v.)  adopted  it  into  his  phi- 
losophy, a^  indicating  the  immortality  of 
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tbe  human  soul.  The  later  Pythaforeans 
taught  that  the  mind,  freed  from  me  fet- 
ters of  the  body,  will  enter  the  realm  of 
the  departed,  there  remain  in  an  interme- 
diate state  fbr  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
and  again  animate  other  human  or  animal 
bodies,  until  the  time  of  its  purification  is 
finisheid,  and  its  return  to  the  Fountain  of 
life  has  become  possible.  The  mind  of* 
Pythacoras  himself  was  conceived  to  have 
been  uready  four  times  on  earth.  The 
stories  of  these  Pythagorean  notions  rest 
on  comparatively  late  reports.  The  Greek 
mysteries  enveloped  the  doctrine  of  the 
transmigration  of  the  soul  in  agreeable 
mythuses,  which  represent  Dionysos  or 
fiacchus  as  the  lord  and  leader  of  the 
souL  In  these,  also,  the  belief  in  a  pre- 
existence  is  to  be  discovered.  For  this  eso- 
teric doctrine  distinguishes  souls,  which, 
according  to  the  organi2ation  of  the  uni- 
verse, are  driven  from  their  former  ethe- 
real or  heavenly  life  down  to  the  earth,  to 
appear  fbr  the  first  time  as  men,  from  the 
sou  is  in  a  state  of  penance,  which  were 
obliged  to  enter  a  human  body  a  second 
and  third  time ;  and  also  from  those  souls 
which  voluntarily  come  to  the  earth  from 
curiosity,  or  delight  in  individuality.  The 
Greek  poets  and  philosophers  have  given 
various  forms  to  tnese  mythuses.  Pindar, 
the  Pythagorean,  lets  the  soul  arrive  at  the 
isles  of  the  blessed  afler  passing  three 
unblemished  lives  on  this  earth.  Plato 
extends  the  period  for  the  entire  rotum 
of  souls  into  the  Godhead  to  10,000  years, 
during  which  they  have  to  abide  in  the 
bodies  of  animals  and  men.  Plotinus 
treats  of  two  kinds  of  transmigrations,  a 
passage  of  souls  from  invisible,  ethereal 
Dodies  into  earthly  ones,  and  from  earthly 
into  other  earthly  bodies.  Among  the 
Romans,  Cicero  and  Virgil  have  alluded 
to  this  doctrine.  The  rabbins  treat  the 
subject  of  transmigration  in  their  peculiar 
way,  maintaining  that  God  created  but  a 
certain  number  of  Jewish  souls,  which 
therefore  constantly  return  on  earth  as 
long  as  Jews  are  to  be  found  here,  and  are 
sometimes  made  to  dwell  in  the  bodies  of 
animals  for  the  sake  of  penance,  but,  at 
the  day  of  the  resurrection,  will  all  be 
purified,  and  in  the  bodies  of  the  lust  re- 
vive on  the  soil  of  the  promised  land. — 
The  Christian  sect  of  the  Manichceans 
(q.  V.)  also  considered  the  transmigration 
of  the  soul  as  a  means  of  penance.  This 
belief  was  widely  diffused.  It  existed 
among  the  ancient  Italians,  the  Celtic 
Druids,  the  Scythians  and  Hyperboreans, 
and  is  still  entertained  by  the  heathen 
nations  of  Eastern  Asia,  the  Caucasian 


tribes,  the  American  savages,  and  African 
negroes.  With  the  ancient  Egyptians,  it 
led,  as  it  still  does  with  the  Hindoos,  to 
the  veneration  of  certain  animals,  and  the 
fear  of  eating  their  flesh,  since  their  bod- 
ies may  be  the  abode  of  departed  ances- 
tors or  friends.  The  Pythagoreans  would 
not  kill  animals,  for  the  same  reason. 
This  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  the 
soul,  as  a  means  of  purification  and  pen- 
ance, may  have  been  attended  with  good 
consequences  in  certain  states  of  society ; 
but  the  Christian  is  content  to  leave  un- 
drawn the  veil  which  the  Creator  has 
placed  over  the  particular  circumstances 
of  our  futura  condition.  Whatever  may 
be  the  means  for  puriA^ing  and  perfecting 
the  human  soul  after  death,  the  Christian  ' 
rests  assured  that  a  life  passed  according 
to  the  commands  of  God  will  fit  the  soiil 
to  enjoy  his  presence;  and  that  a  life 
passed  in  the  neglect  of  his  commands 
will  lead  to  future  miseiy. 

Transoms;  certain  beams  or  timbers 
extended  across  the  stempost  of  a  ship,  to 
fortify  her  after-part,  and  give  it  the  fig- 
ure most  suitable  to  the  service  for  which 
she  is  calculated. 

Transparency;  the  property  of  bodies 
by  which  they  admit  the  passage  of  light 
through  them.  It  does  not  consist,  how- 
ever, simply  in  transmitting  light  in  suffi- 
cient quantity,  but  in  transmitting  it  in 
soraight  lines.  Water  and  oil,  for  instance, 
are  each  separately  transparent  sub- 
stances, but,  mixed  together,  are  untrans- 
parent,  because  they  refract  light  differ- 
ently. On  the  other  hand,  paper,  which 
by  itself  is  opaque,  becomes  transparent 
by  moistening  it  with  water  or  oil.  The 
transparency  of  a  body  has  no  connexion 
with  its  hardness  or  softness,  or  porosity, 
as  one  would  at  first  imagine.  The  hard 
diamond  is  transparent :  the  softest  kinds 
of  wood,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  so,  be- 
cause the  rectilinear  direction  of  the  rays 
of  light  in  the  mass  does  not  depend  on 
the  properties  just  mentioned.  The  un- 
changeableness  of  this  rectilinear  direc- 
tion of  the  rays  of  light  must  therefore  be 
regarded  as  the  proper  fundamental  cause 
of  transparency.  Newton,  in  his  Optics, 
has  proposed  acute  inquiries  and  conjec- 
tures respecting  traus|irency  m  the  sense 
just  given.  Bouguet,  in  his  DraiU  cTOp- 
tiqut  (Paris,  1760,  4to.),  has  given  the  re- 
sults of  his  experiments  on  the  diminution 
which  die  ligfat  suffers  in  its  passage 
through  different  bodies.  The  newly- 
invented  photometer  of  Lampadius  de- 
pends upon  this  principle  of  the  diminu- 
tion of  light  by  transparent  bodies.    It  i? 
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a  tube  in  which  plates  of  the  transparent 
Bubetancea  are  inserted,  till  the  li^rht  at 
last  becomes  invisible  throudi  it.  (See  a 
Practical  JVeaiise  on  Gob  Light,  by  Ac- 
cum.) 

TuAnspoaTATiON  18  a  kind  of  punirii- 
ment,  or  more  properly  an  alleviation  or 
commutation  of  punishment,  lor  criminals 
in  England  convicted  of  felony;  who,  for 
the  fiivt  ofience,  unless  it  is  an  extracntli- 
nary  one,  are  generally  transported  to 
New  Holland  or  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
there  to  bear  hard  lalxM*  for  a  term  of 
years. 

TRANSCBSTAifTiATioN.  (See  LotiPm 
Supper,) 

Transtlvama;  a  grand  principality, 
forming  part  of  the  Hungarian  estates  of 
the  imperial  house  of  Austria,  Iving  be- 
tween Hungary,  Walachia  and  Moldavia ; 
23,500 square  miles;  population, 2,000,000. 
It  is  called  by  the  Germans  Siebenhiirgen, 
from  Siebengebirge  (c[.  v.),  whence  a  col- 
ony of  German  colonists  removed  to  the 
former  region  in  1143.  The  Latin  name 
Transylvania  is  derived  from  its  situation 
beyond  the  Carpathian  forests;  and  the 
Hungarian  name  Erddy  signifies  the 
mounlednouc  forest,  Transylvania  is  sur- 
rounded on  the  east,  south,  and  part- 
ly on  the  north,  b^  the  Carpa^ian 
mountains,  from  which  lateral  chains 
branch  off,  and  cross  the  country  in  every 
direction.  It  consists  chiefly  of^  alternate 
mountains  and  .valleys,  with  few  extensive 
plains.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Ma- 
ros,  Samoe  and  Aluta.  The  lakes  are 
deep.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  but 
badly  cultivated ;  the  climate  cold  for  the 
latimde,  but  healthy.  The  productions 
are  wheat,  oats,  bairlev,  potatoes;  maize 
and  vines  are  raised  in  mvorable  situations ; 
orchards  are  not  neglected ;  hay,  and  all 
artificial  grasses,  are  unknown,  and  cattle 
subsist  upon  namral  herbage ;  cattle  and 
sheep  are  numerous ;  there  are  extensive 
forests.  The  mineral  productions  are 
various.  There  are  salt  mines  producing 
annually  from  30  to  40,000  tons;  iron 
mines,  yielding  3000  or  4000  tons  of  iron ; 
mines  of  lead,  copper,  silver  and  gold ; 
quarries  of  marble,  iasper,  porphyry,  slate, 
limestone,  coal,  sulphur  and  petroleum, 
precious  stones,  as  topazes,  chrysolites, 
opals,  garnets,  &c. ;  and  mineral  springs 
in  abundance.  Transylvania  is  a  part  of 
the  ancient  Dacia.  (q.v.)  From  the  fiflh 
cenmry  downward,  it  was  successively 
occupied  by  different  nations;  and,  in 
1004,  it, was  made  aprovince  of  Hungary. 
John  Zapolya,  in  1535,  was  acknowledged 
by  the  king  of  Hungary  sovereign  prince 


of  Transylvania;  and  he  and  his  succes- 
son  were  often  supported  by  the  Turics 
against  the  Hunsanan  princes  of  the  Aus-  / 
tnan  dynasty.  Leopold  I  finally^conquer- 
ed  the  country,  in  1689 ;  and,  by  the  peace 
of  Oariovitza  (q.v.),  in  1699,  the  sove- 
reignty of  Austna  over  Tran^lvpnia  was 
acknowledged  by  Turkey.  The  country, 
however,  continued  to  be  ^veined  by  its 
own  princes,  until  the  extmction  of  their 
line,  in  1713,  when  it  was  inoorpotated 
with  Hungary.  Maria  Theresa  erected  it 
into  a  grand  principality  in  1765.  The 
population  is  composed  of  thirteen  na- 
tions. The  three  principal  people  are  the 
Hungarians,  Szecklers  (supposed  to  be 
descendants  of  the  Petshenegurs)  and 
Saxons  fthe  German  colonists  above 
mentionea).  The  country  is  accordingly 
divided  into  three  main  divisions:  1.  Ui'e 
Land  of  the  Szecklers,  in  the  east,  thinly 
peopled,  and  subdivided  into  three  seats 
01  jurisdictions ;  2.  the  Land  of  the  Hun- 
garians, in  the  west,  which  comprises  half 
of  the  population  and  extent  of  the  coun- 
try, and  is  divided  into  eleven  counties 
(comitatus)  and  two  districts ;  3.  the  Land 
of  the  Saxons  in  the  south  and  north, 
which  is  the  best  cultivated,  and  is  divided 
into  nine  seats  or  jurisdictions  and  two 
districts.  These  thj-ee  nations  are  called 
the  United  iUniti) ;  the  others,  caUed  the 
Tolerated  (Tolerat^j  are  Walachiana,  Ar- 
menians, Greeks,  Moravians,  Poles,  Rus- 
sians, Bulgarians,  Servians  or  Rascianis 
Jews  and  ^psies.  The  last  mentioned, 
called  also  Pharaohs,  and  JVew  Peasants, 
lead  a  roving  life,  and  cannot  be  induced 
to  cultivate  the  land  in  a  stationary  place 
of  residence.  The  Walachians  are  the 
most  numerous  of  the  T\)leratL  Trade  is 
chiefly  m  the  hands  of  Greeks  rnd  Arme- 
nians. The  Saxons  are  the  most  indus- 
trious part  of  the  population,  and  in  their 
Land  lie  Hermannstadt,  the  capital,  with 
16,000  inhabitants,  and  Cronstadt,  the 
principal  commercial  and  manufacturing 
place  m  Transvlvania,  with  30,000  inhab- 
itants. The  Transylvanian  nobility  enjoy 
exemption  from  taxes,  and  firom  the 
counnr  jurisdiction,  and  other  privileges. 
The  nigher  nobility,  barons  and  counts, 
are  styled  magnates.  The  lower  nobilit}- 
are  not  altogether  exempt  from  taxes: 
this  class  includes  those  nobles  who  have 
no  manor,  the  citizens  of  the  free  cities, 
and  the  officers  of  the  chase  to  the  sove- 
reign. The  rest  of  the  people  consists  of 
the  citizens  of  the  other  towns,  emanci- 
pated peasants  and  serfs.  The  Transyl- 
vanian estates  are  divided,  in  regard  to 
nations^  into  the  Hungarian,  Szeclder  and 
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Saxon  benches;  in  respect  of  religion, 
into  the  Catholic,  Reformed  (Calvinistic), 
Evangelical  (Lutheran!  and  Unitarian  or 
Socinian  benches ;  and,  in  re^^ud  to  char- 
acter, into  those  of  the  prelates,  of  the  maf- 
nates,  and  of  the  nobles.  The  diets  are  held 
in  Hermanustadt.  The  estates  have  (he 
ri^ht,  in  connexion  with  the  crown,  to 
make  laws,  impose  taxes,  and  confer  the 
rights  of  citizenship  on  foreigners.  The 
revenue  of  the  principality  amounts  to 
5,000,000  guilders.  The  four  religions 
above  mentioned  are  privilejed;  others 
are  only  tolerated.  (See  JmliUay  Dis- 
trict,) 

Trapezoid,  or  Trapezium;  a  quad- 
rilateral figure  of  unequal  sides^  and,  con- 
sequently, unequal  angles.  It  is  different 
from  parallelograms  (q.  v.),  which  are 
quadrilateral  figures,  with  the  opposite 
sides  always  equal.  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  rpaire^iov,  which  had  the 
same  meaning  in  Greek  geometry. 

Trap-Rocks;  an  important  class  of 
rocks  in  geology,  which  derive  their 
name  fitim  the  Swedish  word  trappa,  a 
stair,  because  they  frequently  divide  into 
regular  forms,  resembling  the  steps  of 
stairs.  These  rocks  vary  in  texture,  fix>m 
an  apparently  simple  rock  to  a  confusedly 
crystalline  compound,  in  which  crystals 
of  feldspar  are  disseminated.  The  pre- 
dominant substance  in  the  members  or  the 
family  is  a  simple  rock,  of  which  indu> 
rated  clay  (wacke)  may  be  placed  at  one 
extreme,  and  compact  feldspar  at  the  oth- 
er, the  intermediate  membeis  being  clay- 
stone  or  clinkstone.  In  some  cases,  it 
forms  the  whole  mass;  in  others,  it  is 
mixed  with  other  materials  in  various  pro- 
portions, producing  great  diversities  of 
aspect,  without  any  material  variations  in 
the  fundamental  character.  It  often  ap- 
pears as  if  quartz,  feldspar  and  hom- 
olende  composed  the  mass,  and  various 
circumstances  determined  their  union  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  different  compounds  known 
as  trap-rocks,  sometimes  the  hornblende 
being  in  mass,  at  others  the  feldspar, 
while  the  quartz  rarely  predojninates.  In 
other  situations,  confusedly  crystalline 
compounds  have  been  the  result  Quartz, 
feldspar  and  hornblende  united  form  sie- 
nile ;  or  feldspar  and  hornblende,  without 
the  quartz,  constitute  greenstone.  The 
compounds  occasionally  contain  dissemi- 
nated crystals  of  feldspar,  and  thus  become 
what  are  called  greenstone  porphyries 
[diabcue  porphyroide^  French;  Qrunsldn 
Porphyr^  German).  A  paste  of  ffreen 
hornblende,  containing  crystals  of  feldspar. 


constitutes  the  atiJtuM  green  porphyry  (the 
ophite  of  the  Frencn).  Some  of  the  trap- 
pean  rocks  are  often  vesicular,  in  the 
manner  of  modem  lavas;  the  vesicles, 
however,  being  generally  filled  up  by 
some  mineral  substances,  which  have 
been  infiltrated  into  them  subsequent  to 
then-  formiition.  Such  substances  are 
either  a^tes,  calcareous  spar,  or  some  of 
the  zeolitic  minerals.  From  these  cavities 
frequently  being  of  an  almond  shape,  or 
rather  fix>m  the  appearance  of  their  solid 
contents  resembling  almonds  in  form,  the 
term  canygdodoid  has  been  applied  to  rocks 
of  this  description.  It  must  be  understood 
that  the  base,  or  paste  of  the  am^gdaloids, 
is  not  constantly  the  same,  but  is  liable  to 
vary  materially.  A  trap-rock  is  some- 
times both  amygdaloidal  and  porphyntic 
at  the  same  time.  Other  minerals  besides 
those  above  enumerated  occur  in  the 
trappean  rocks,  but  cannot  be  considered 
as  forming  an  essential  part  of  them,  with 
the  exception  of  au^te  and  hypersthene, 
which,  vnth  the  mixture  of  either  com- 
mon com^Nict,  or  glassy  feldspar,  consti- 
tute the  avgite  and  hypersthene  rocks.  It 
would  be  inappropriate  to  the  present  arti- 
cle to  attempt  a  notice  of  the  various  aspects 
under  which  these  rocks  present  them- 
selves. It  should,  however,  be  remarked, 
that  the  term  hctsaU  is  applied  to  sub- 
stances which  are  not  precisely  the  same, 
being  sometimes  given  to  a  fine  compound 
of  augite  and  compact  feldspar ;  at  others, 
to  a  minute  mixture  of  hornblende  and 
compact  feldspar ;  sometimes  to  dark,  in- 
durated claystones,  and  fmally  to  a  com- 
pound of  feldspar,  augite  and  titaniferous 
iron.  The  last  mixtiue  seems  that  now 
most  commonly  termed  hasaU,  fiasah  is 
possessed  of  a  greenish,  or  brownish,  and 
sometimes  of  an  iron-black,  color.  It  is 
difiicult  to  break,  and  possesses  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  hardness.  It  is  fusible 
into  a  black  glass,  and  is  magnetic.  The 
iron  which  it  contains,  as  is  the  fiict  also 
with  greenstone,  passes,  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  into  a  further  state  of  oxygenation ; 
and  they  are  consequendy  generally  cov- 
ered with  a  reddish-brown  incrustation. — 
The  whole  familv  of  trap-r6cks  have,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  close  alliance  with  volcan- 
ic rocks,  and,  on  the  other,  with  the  more 
ancient  rocks  of  porphyry  and  |pnanite. 
rhe  gradation  of  trap-rock,  having,'  in 
some  parts,  a  volcanic  character,  into  true 
granite,  has  been  observed  in  a  mountaui 
near  Christiania,  in  Norway.  The  lower 
rocks  are  gneiss,  over  which  occurs  dsrk 
slate,  in  which  are  beds  of  blackish  lime- 
stone, containing  organic  remains.  Hieee 
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beds  are  covered  bj  an  enormouB  mafls  of 
porphyry,  varying  lo  tfaicknefls  from  1600 
to  iOOO  feet.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
bed,  the  porphyry  becomes  vesicular, 
and  changes  into  an  amygdaloidal  basalt, 
containing  cnrstals  of  augite.  Basalt,  as- 
sociated wm  porphyry  in  enormous 
masses,  often  covers  the  primary  moun- 
tains of  the  Andes.  They  are  arranged 
in  regular  columns,  which  strike  the  eye 
of  the  traveller  like  immense  castles  in 
the  sky.  Porphyritic  rocks  may,  in  gen- 
eral, be  regarded  as  more  ancient  than 
basaltic  rocks,  as  porphyry  most  frequent- 
ly occura  intermixed  with,  or  covering, 
transition  rocks,  and  basalt  is  most  com- 
monly associated  with  the  secondary  stra- 
ta, which  it  either  cuts  through  in  the 
form  of  dikes,  or  covers  unconformably. 
Sometimes  it  appears  to  have  broken  the 
strata  confusedly,  and  to  have  enveloped 
large  portions  of  other  rocks.  All  the 
trappean  rocks  give  decisive  indications 
of  an  igneous  origin,  not  only  in  the 
shapes  of  their  masses,  but  in  their  action 
on  the  adjacent  rocks.  Where  basalt  is 
in  contact  with  gneiss,  it  becomes  nearly 
compact,  and  approaches  to  the  character 
of  homstone ;  and  where  greenstone  rests 
on  sandstone  or  clay,  these  rocks  have  a 
red  and  burnt  appearance,  and  a  hardness 
superior  to  what  they  possess  in  other^ 
places.  Where  they  cross  the  coal  strata, 
and  come  in  contact  with  the  seams  of 
coal,  the  substance  of  the  coal  is,  for  sev- 
eral feet,  converted  into  soot.  At  a  greater 
distance  from  the  trap,  the  coal  is  reduced 
to  a  coke  or  cinder,  which  bums  without 
smoke,  and  with  a  clear  and  durable  heat. 
At  the  distance  of  fifty  feet  fix>m  the  dike, 
the  coal  is  found  in  its  natural,  unal- 
tered state.  Th«  thickness  of  trap  dikes 
varies  from  a  few  inches  to  twenty  or 
thir^  yards.  The  extent  to  which  they 
reach  across  a  country  has  seldom 
been  explored  beyond  the  mining 
districts.  The  longest  in  England  ex- 
tends from  the  western  side  of  Durham 
to  Berwick,  in  Yorkshire.  These  dikes 
are  generally  harder  than  the  rocks  they 
intersect,  and,  when  the  latter  are  partly 
decomposed,  often  remain,  foirming  vast 
walls  of  stone,  that  rise  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  They  also  extend  into  the 
sea,  and  give  rise  to  reefs  of  rocks ;  and, 
when  thev  cross  the  beds  of  rivers,  they 
fonn  fords,  and  sometimes  hold  up  the 
water,  and  occasion  cascades,  of  which 
there  are  frequent  instances  on  the  river 
Tees.  From  these  ciroumstances,  it  seems 
conchisive  that  basalt  and  greenstone  (and 
the'same  may  be  affirmed  of  the  other  vari- 


eties of  trap-rocks)  were  thrown  out  in  a 
melted  state,  like  lava,  and  poured  over  the 
surfiice  of  the  groimd.  The  frequent  occur- 
rence of  trap-rocks  forming  isolated  cape 
on  distant  mountains,  was  Sjt  a  long  time 
considered  as  opposing  the  hypothesis  of 
the  igneous  cmgin  of  basaltic  rocks ;  but  a 
more  attentive  observationr  of  such  dis- 
tricts has  established  the  ftct,  that  these 
isolated  caps  are  parts  of  continuous  beds, 
which  have,  in  remote  ages,  been  exca- 
vated by  valleys,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  beds  of  other  rocks,  which  frequently 
form  isolated  caps  on  detached  moun- 
tains.— ^The  occurrence  of  thick  beds  of 
basalt,  divided  into  regular  pentagonal  or 
hexagonal  columns,  and  dispraed  in 
ranges  of  vast  extent  and  height,  early  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  mankind,  and 
Sive  rise  to  various  theories  respecting 
eir  formation.  Few  countries  in  the 
worid  present  more  magnificent  depoats 
of  columnar  basalt  than  me  north  part  of 
Ireland  and  some  of  the  Hebrides.  The 
Giant*s  causeway  (q.  v.),  in  the  county  of 
Antrim,  constitutes  a  nnall  part  of  a 
range  of  this  description.  The  promon- 
tories of  Fairhead  and  Bor^  in  tne  same 
range,  are  situated  ei^t  miles  from  each 
other.  These  capes  consist  of  various 
ranges  of  pillars  and  horizontal  strata, 
which  rise  from  the  sea  to  the  height  of 
500  feet  From  dieir  abruptness,  they 
are  conspicuous,  and  form  a  pile  of  natu- 
ral arehitecture,  in  which  the  regularity 
and  symmetry  of  art  appear  to  be  united 
with  the  wild  grandeur  and  magnificence 
of  nature.  Many  of  the  columns  in  the 
ranges  at  Fairhead  are  150  fiset  in  height, 
'and  five  feet  in  breadth.  At  the  base, 
along  the  shore,  is  a  wild  waste  of  rocky 
fragments  which  have  fidlen  fit>m  the 
clins.  resembling  the  ruins  of  enormous 
castles.  At  the  Giant's  causeway,  the  col- 
umns rarely  exceed  one  foot  in  breadth 
and  thirty  m  height.  They. are  sharply 
defined,  and  the  columns  are  divided  into 
smaller  blocks,  or  prisms,  of  one  fix>t  or 
more  in  length,  which  fit  neadyinto  each 
other,  like  a  ball  and  sock<^  The  basalt 
is   close-grained,   exceptinj^    the    upper 

C'nt  of  the  column,  which  is  often  oeHu- 
.  The  columns  usually  have  ^ve  or 
six  sides ;  but  some  have  seven  or  eight, 
and  others  only  three.  Beds  of  bi^ah 
that  are  not  columnar,  in  some  places  fie 
over,  and  also  under,  the  columns.  The 
basalt  of  the  beds  b  amygdaloidaL  The 
columns  at  Fairhead  are  not  articulated 
like  those  of  the  Giant's  causeway ;  but 
blocks,  which  are  of  great  length,  lie  flat 
on  each  other.    The  trap  formation  ap- 
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peaiB  to  extend  on  the  coast  and  inland 
about  forty  miks  in  length  and  twenty  in 
breadth.  The  basaltic  columns  of  the 
island  of  Staffii  are  too  well  known  to  re-^ 
quire  a  description.  No  formation  of  gen- 
uine  basalt  has  hitherto  been  found  on 
the  North  American  continent,  at  least 
north  of  Mexico.  But  localities  of  the 
greenstone  trap  are  found  in  several  dis- 
tricts, and  present  nearly  all  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  true  basalt,  differing  finom  it 
only  in  possessing  a  lighter  green  color,  a 
less  compact  fincture,  and  a  less  decided 
columnar  structure.  A  formation  of  it 
begins  near  the  north  line  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  proceeds  down  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut  to  Long  Island  sound.  Its 
first  considerable  elevations  at  the  north 
are  in  Greenfield  and  Deerfield.  It  then 
appeara  in  the  borders  of  Belcbertovim, 
and  forms  mount  Holyoke  (1000  feet 
high],. which,  running  eight  miles  west, 
disappears  at  Rock  Ferry,  below  North- 
ampton. On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Connecticut,  it  rises  acain  in  mount  Tom 
to  the  height  of  1000  feet,  and  so  contin- 
ues about  six  miles  towards  the  south. 
The  same  range  extends  iq^o  West 
Springfield,  W^tfield  and  Southwick, 
Massachusetts,  and,  in  Connecticut,  forms 
the  Talcott  mountain,  Farmington,  Meri- 
den  and  Southington  moimtalns,  and,  hav- 
ing a  number  of  subordinate  parts  and 
pi^allel  ranges,  terminates  at  East  and 
West  Rock,  in  New  Haven.  Another 
extensive  formation  occurs  in  New  Jer- 
sey, forminff  the  summits  of  almost  all  the 
mountains  between  the  western  primitive 
highlands  and  the  Hudson.  The  west 
bimks  of  the  Hudson,  for  many  miles 
alrave  New  York,  present  this  rock  in 
very  well-pronounced  columns,  some  of 
which  rise,  with  more  or  less  interruption, 
to  the  height  of  150  feeL  Again,  this 
rock  abounds  in  the  vicinity  of  die  Basin 
of  Mines,  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  upon  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Greenstone  porphyries  and  8ienite,aswell 
as  ophite,  are  found  in  many  places  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston,  Massachusetts;  and 
a  variety  of  greenstone  (supposed  to  be 
of  older  origin  than  that  above  described), 
sometimes  called  mrimUwe  ereenstone,  oc- 
curs at  several  places  in  New  England, 
both  in  beds  and  dikes. — ^The  trappean 
rocks,  when  free  from  vesicular  cavities, 
are  valuable  for  architecture,  especially 
the  ffreenStone  trap,  which  is  quarried 
with  little  or  no  expense,  since  it  breaks 
naturally  into  angular  pieces,  with  smooth 
faces.  Basalt  is  wrought  into  vases,  ta- 
bles for  inscriptions,  &c. ;  but  its  working 


is  attended  with  great  expense.     The 
ophite,  when  handM>me,  is  much  prized. 

Tblappe,  La,  Trappists.  In  a  valley 
of  Normandy,  thirty-four  leagues  north- - 
west  of  Paris,  Rotrou,  count  of  Perche, 
founded  a  Cistercian  abbey,  in  1140, 
which,  fipom  its  difficult  access,  he  called 
La  Trappt  (trap-door).  It  was  approached 
by  no  path,  and  the  traveller  was  obliged 
to  direct  his  course  by  the  sun  and  the 
appearance  of  the  trees.  The  deep  si-  ' 
lence  of  the  wild  valley,  surrounded  bjr 
woods  and  rocks,  was  sufficient  to  satis^ 
the  most  ascetic  disposition.  In  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  monks,  however,  had 
become  so  licentious,  that  they  were  the 
terror  of  the  surrounding  country,  rob- 
bing, murdering  and  kidnapping  young 
females:  this  wild  and  lawless  conduct 
procured  them  the  epithet  of  the  "bandits 
of  La  Trappe."  In  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry, the  abbey,  then  containing  but  six  or 
seven  monks,  was  conferred  on  De  Rano6, 
then  (1696)  ten  vears  old,  as  a  sinecure 
benefice.  In  1664,  after  a  youth  passed 
in  dissipation,  he  became  regular  abbot  of 
La  Trappe,  and  accomplished  a  most  rig- 
orous reform  of  the  monastery.  The  Tra|>- 
pists  prayed  eleven  hours  daily,  and  passed 
the  rest  of  their  time  in  hard  labor  and  si- 
lent meditation.  Beyond  the  sacred  hymns 
and  prayers,  and  their  usual  salutation, 
Meminio  morj,  no  word  passed  their  lips, 
but  even  their  vrishes  and  wants  were  m- 
dicated  by  signs.  Their  meagre  diet  con- 
sisted solelv  of  fruits  and  pulse,  flesh,  wine 
and  butter  beins  entirely  prohibited.  They 
received  no  iniorniation  of  what  was  go- 
ing on  in  the  world,  and  no  news  from 
their  relations;  all  their  thoughts  were 
devoted  to  pencuice  and  death,  and  every 
evening  they  dug  their  own  graves.  Lou  - 
isa,  princess  of  Cond^,  founded  a  female 
order  of  Trappists.  The  Trappists  were 
obliged  to  leave  France  at  the  lime  of  the 
revolution;  but  they  returned  in  1815, 
when  their  house  was  restored  to  them. 
A  traveller,  who  visited  tliem  in  1818, 
found  their  number  to  amount  to  a  hun- 
dred, of  whom  more  than  half  were  lay 
brothers  Bxidfihes  donnis,  who  pass  only 
a  certain  time  at  La  Trappe  for  the  per- 
formance of  some  acts  of  penance.  The 
professed  brothers  wear  a  dark-colored 
frock,  cloak,  and  hood,  which  covers  the 
whole  fiice.  The  order  has,  besides,  three 
other  houses  in  France,  the  abbey  Jara, 
near  Amiens,  Mellerai,  in  the  department 
of  the  Loire  Infl&rieure,  and  an  abbey  at 
St.  Aubin.  There  is,  likewise,  a  female 
convent  not  far  from  La  Trappe. 

Tbass.    (See  Cements.) 
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Trastevc&e.    (See  Tiber.) 

Tratels  and  Voyages.  Travelling 
has  always  been  one  of  the  means  of 
formmg  the  character  for  the  business  of 
life,  and  for  promotinff  scientific  knowl- 
edge. By  travelling,  the  ancients  prepar- 
ed themselves  to  become  legislators  and 
philosophers,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  cases 
of  Lycurgus,  Solon  and  Pythagoras.  He- 
rodotus travelled  to  study  history.  The 
statesman  and  the  man  of  the  world,  the 
scholar,  the  nauiralist,  the  geographer,  the 
physician,  the  artist,  the  merchant,  the 
political  economist,  the  soldier,  &c.,  each 
has  his  own  objects  in  travelling.  Young 
men  who  travel  extensively  by  way  of 
completing  their  education,  should  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  ancient  and  mod- 
em classics,  mathematics,  the  principles 
of  trade,  political  economy,  history,  statis- 
tics and  geography,  and  with  one  or  more 
ibreign  languages.  The  main  object  of  the 
tour  should  be,  in  the  first  place,  well  set- 
tled, and  all  others  be  made  subordinate 
to  it.  The  young  traveller  should  not 
strive  so  much  to  observe  a  great  variety 
of  thmgs,  as  to  learn  accurately  what  is 
essentid.  (See  Reichard's  Guide  dee 
Voyageurs.)  In  the  history  of  scientific 
expeditions,  the  five  following  divisions 
may  be  made : — 1.  The  earliest  age  of 
the  Pbcenicians,  down  to  Herodotus,  500 
B.  C.  The  Phosnicians  undertook  the 
first  voyages  of  discovery  for  commercial 
purposes,  or  to  found  colonies.  Their 
colonies  did  the  same.  Unhappily,  the 
accounts  of  these  voyages  are  very  ob- 
scure (as,  for  instance,  of  the  circumnav- 
igation of  Africa]|,  or  couched  in  figures 
(like  the  first  navigation  of  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar),  or  entirely  lost  We  know 
but  little  of  their  discoveries  out  of  the 
Meditenanean  sea.  They  discovered  the 
island  Ceme  (ArsuinJ,  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  the  Ked  sea,  Madeira, 
and  the  Tin  islands  (England);  they 
imported  amber  (probably  obtained  in 
their  dealings  with  the  Jutes).  Their 
caravans  to  Asia  and  Afirica  gave  them  a 
knowledge  of  certain  countries,  beyond 
what  we  now  possess.  The  Tyrian 
colony,  the  powerful  Carthage,  under- 
took still  more  extensive  expeditions  of 
discovery;  but  they  are  forgotten,  and 
their  results  have  perished  with  the  state 
itself.— 2.  The  travels  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  military  expeditions  of  the  Romans, 
from  500  B.  C.  to  400  A.  D.  The  Greeks 
made  journeys  to  enlarge  the  territory  of 
science.  Besides  the  earlier  travels  of 
Herodotus,  who  has  given  faithfully  the 
results  of  experience,  and  besides  the  al- 


most contemporary  voyages  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, Hanno  and  uimilco,  we  are 
acquainted  with  the  voyage  of  Scylax  of 
Caryanda,  who  lived  about  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  About  300  B.  Iv^ 
Pytheas  of  Marseilles  first  instituted  as- 
tronomical observations,  to  determine  more 
exactly  the  situation  of  places:  he  under- 
took two  expeditions  to  the  north ;  but  %v^e 
imhappily  possess  onlyfragments  of  the  ac- 
counts o^  them.    He  proceeded  even   to 
Thule  ( Tlmalj  in  Irish,  signifies  the  north), 
probably  Iceland,  where  the  floating  ice  fiU- 
ed  him  with  surprise,  and  north-easterly  as 
far  as  the  Dwina,  which  he  believed  to  be 
the  Tanais,  connecting,  like  a  canal,  the 
North  sea  with  the  Black  sea.    Instructckl 
by  the  accounts  of  Alexander's  expedi- 
tions, and  by  the  sight  of  the  subjects 
which  this  king  sent  him,  Aristotle  en- 
larged the  territory  of  geographical  sci- 
ence.   Soon  after  Alexander's  death,  the 
materials  that  had  been  collecting  since 
Herodotus  were    employed    bv  Eratos- 
thenes, whom  we  know  only  from  Stra- 
bo,  who,  300  years  after  (A.  D.  10),  pro- 
duced a  new  edition,  as  it  were,  of  the 
works    of    Eratosthenes,    in    seventeen 
books.    Since  Alexander's  wars,  Asia,  as 
far  as  the  Indus  and  Granges,  had  become 
better  known,  and  the  Greek  Macedonian 
empires,  that  sprang  up  there,  still  farther 
extended  the  knowledge  of  it    The  ar- 
mies of  Rome  supplira,  in  this  period, 
many  materials  for  the    knowleage  of 
countries.     Asia  was  directly  known  to 
them  of  India ;  they  obtained  a  knowledge 
firom  Egypt  by  means  of  the  commer- 
cial intercourse  between  the  two  coun- 
tries ;  the  noithem  part  of  Africa  was 
opened  to  them  from  Egypt  to  the  Niger ; 
and  in  Europe  they  became  acquainted 
with  the  peninsula  of  the  Pyrenees,  Gaul, 
South  Britain,  Germany   as  far  as  the 
Elbe,  Dacia  and  Pannonia. — 3.  The  ex- 
peditions of  the  Germans  and  Normans 
till  900  A.  D.     The  migrations  of  tiie 
nations  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries 
brought  with  them  information  i-especting 
countries  which  had  been  unknown  or 
merely  the  theatre  of  wild  fictions.    The 
Byzantines  came  in  contact  witii  many 
new  ti'ibes,  respecting  which  its  writers 
have  left  us  much  valuable  information. 
The  Arabians  have  done  much  for  the 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  earth 
by  their  campaigns,  their  commerce  and 
their  scientific  investigations.    The  sword 
opened  to  them  a  portion  of  North-eastern, 
Central  and  Western  Asia,  Northern  Af- 
rica and  Spain ;  and  their  commercial 
expeditions,  by  sea  and  land,  extended  as 
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ftr  as  the  Indian  islands,  China,  and  the 
interior  of  Africa;  but  they  have  done 
leas  for  the  scientific  imfnovement  of  jte- 
ograph^  than  for  the  knowledge  of  dimr- 
ent  nauons.  What  the  Arabs  contributed 
by  their  conquests  to  this  knowledge  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  known  world,  the 
German  trtoes  effected  in  the  west,  by 
coming  in  close  contact  with  the  more 
cultivated  nations  of  the  Western  Ro- 
man empire.  Farther  to  the  north,  the 
Normans  did  more  than  the  Germans ;  for 
we  are  indebted  to  them  for  new,  though 
but  accidental,  discoveries.  In  their 
voyages,  they  discovered  the  Faroes,  Ice- 
land in  the  year  861,  Greenland  in  982, 
the  western  coast  of  which  was  immedi- 
ately occupied  by  Nprman  settlers ;  and, 
twenty  years  later,  the  Norman  Bj6m, 
being  driven  to  the  south-west  by  a  storm, 
discovered  Winland  (Wineland,  so  called 
fiom  the  wild  grapes  found  there),  prob- 
abljT  the  eastern  coast  of  Labrador,  with 
which  the  whole  description  afrees.  The 
great  Anslo-Saxon  king  Alfred,  who 
died  in  901,  set  on  foot,  about  that  time, 
two  voyages  of  discovery  under  two 
Normans,  viz.  Other,  who  proceeded  from 
Norway  round  the  North  cape  into  the 
White  sea  to  Biarmen  (Permia),  and 
Wulstan,  who  went  from  Sleswick  to  the 
gulf  of  Finland. — 4.  Besides  the  com- 
mercial and  military  vovages  of  tlie  Arabs 
and  Moncols,  the  travee  of  the  Christian 
missionanes  and  some  Europeans,  down 
to  1400,  furnish  much  valuable  informa- 
tion. Pilgrims  undertook  long  journeys ; 
the  crusi^ers  diffused  a  more  correct 
knowledge  of  Sclavonian  Germany  and  of 
Asia ;  and  the  popes  even  sent  envoys  to 
the  Asiatic  sultans,  and  subsequently  to 
the  khans  of  the  Tartars,  to  avert  the 
further  advances  of  these  hordes.  Boni- 
face did  much  for  the  better  knowledge 
ef  Germany  by  his  travels  as  a  missiona- 
ry in  775,  Sl  Otho  for  Northern  Sclavo- 
nia  in  1124,  and  Ansffarius,  who  died  in 
865,  for  Denmark  and  Sweden.  There 
were  also  individual  secular  travellers, 
such  as  John  Mandeville  of  England,  in 
1327;  John  Schildberger,  a  German  sol- 
dier, who  was  taken  prisoner  at  Nicopo- 
lia^  in  1396,  by  the  Turks,  and  afterwards 
by  the  Mongols,  and  thus  had  an  op- 
portunity to  become  better  acquainted 
with  those  nations.  A  hundred  years  be- 
fore, idx>ut  1270,  the  Venetian  Marco  Polo 
tniveUed  through  all  Asia  as  &r  as  Cathay 
(China);  and  at  the  same  time  with  Schild- 
beraer,  the  brothers  Zeno,  two  Venetian 
DoMes,  undertook  a  journey  to  the  north. 
-^.  The  fifth  period  (firom  the  year  1418) 
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now  benns  with  Henry  the  Navigator 
and  Columbus ;  and  we  now  first  meet 
with  voyages  of  discovery,  properly  so 
called.  The  invention  of  the  mariner's 
compass,  between  1250  and  1320,  by  the 
did  which  it  furnished  to  navigation,  led 
to  extensive  voyages.  The  Italians,  es- 
peciallv  Venice  and  Genoa,  first  set  the 
example;  but  their  commercial  jealousy 
has  deprived  us  of  much  of  the  benefit 
of  their  acquisitions.  Their  commercial 
gains  excited  other  nations  to  similar  en- 
terprises. The  Portuguese  wars  with  the 
Mohammedans  made  them  acquainted 
with  Africa,  and  the  eagerness  for  further 
discovery  was  encouraged  and  guided  by 
the  In&nt  Henry  the  Navigator  (q.  v.),  who 
pointed  out  the  path  to  be  pursued.  Porto 
Santo,  Madeira,  the  Azores,  were  discov- 
ered between  1418  and  1450;  in  the  lat- 
ter year,  Senegal  also,  and,  soon  afler,  Ar- 
guin  (the  Ceme  of  the  ancients).  In 
1462,  Guinea  was  reached ;  and,  in  1486, 
Barthol.  Diaz  doubled  the  southernmost 
promontory  of  Africa,  which  he  named 
the  cape  of  StormSj  but  which  his  king, 
John  II,  called  the  cape  of  Good  Hope, 
The  Portuguese  Vasco  da  Gama  (q.  v.) 
discovered  the  passage  to  the  Indies 
around  Africa  in  1498  ;  but  Genoa  con- 
tinued to  conduct  its  commerce  through 
the  ancient  channels,  and  Spain  was  so 
much  occupied  with  the  Moors  of  Gren- 
ada, that  the  enthusiastic  Columbus  could 
no  where  obtain  a  hearing  for  his  plan  of 
seeking  a  new  way  to  India  towards  the 
west.  The  Spanish  queen  Isabella  final- 
ly gave  him  her  support,  and  he  put 
his  project  in  execution.  Oct.  12,  1492, 
he  came  ih  sight  of  land,  which  proved 
to  be  an  island  (the  island  of  Guanahani, 
or  St.  Salvador).  On  his  third  voyage, 
in  1498,  be  reached  the  main  land.  About 
the  same  time  (1497),  Sebastian  Cabot,  an 
Englishman,  discovered  the  coasts  of  N 
America,  from  Labrador  to  Vii^inia. 
In  1500,  Cabral,  driven  bv  a  storm,  dis- 
covered Brazil ;  Bastidas  discovered  Ter- 
ra Firma,  and  Cortereal  visited  LAbra- 
dor  and  Hudson's  bay.  In  1512,  Ponce 
de  Leon  discovered  Florida,  and  Balbao 
crossed  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  and  came 
in  sight  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  was 
now  first  known  that  a  new  continent  had 
been  discovered,  separated  from  Asia  by 
a  vast  ocean,  in  which  it  was  deemed 
probable  a  second  new  world  might  ex- 
ist. The  learned  Florentine  Amerigo 
Vespucci  (who  died  at  Seville,  1512)  now 
maoe  Europe  acquainted  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  newly-discovered  countries 
by  his  description.    In  1519  et  seq.,  Fer- 
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naudo  Magellan  sailed  round  tiie  south- 
ern extremity  of  America,  through  the 
straits  named  from  him,  and  discovered 
the  western  passage  to  the  Indies.  By 
degrees  the  interior  of  America  emerged 
firom  obscurity ;  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  Al- 
magro,  Cartier  and  Orellana,  made  the 
most  important  discoveries  respecting  it, 
from  1525  to  1541.  More  accurate  infor- 
mation respecting  the  northern  and  east- 
em  parts  of  America  was  furnished  from 
1559  to  1616  by  Francis  Drake,  Fro- 
bisher,  Heemskerk,  Hudson  and  Baffin. 
Whether  Asia  was  connected  with  Amer- 
ica was  as  yet  unknown ;  but,  in  1648, 
the  Cossack  Semen  Deshnew  proceeded 
from  the  river  Kolyma,  around  the  penin- 
sula of  the  Tchouktaches,  through  Beer- 
ing's  straits,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Anadir. 
What  had  been  rendered  tolerably  clear  by 
this  voyage  was  roduced  to  a  certainty,  in 
1726,  by  captain  Beering,  who  proceeded 
from  the  nver  of  the  Kamtschadales, 
through  the  straits  named  from  him,  to 
the  peninsula  of  the  Tchouktsches.  This 
was  confirmed  by  several  subsequent 
voyagers,  and  by  Cook,  in  Yna  third  voyage. 
They  and  Vancouver  explored  more  par- 
ticularly the  western  coast  of  America. 
The  North  American  revoludonary  war 
made  the  country  still  more  known ;  and 
much  information  \va8  diffused  respect- 
ing South  America  by  the  missionaries, 
such  as  the  Jesuit  Dobrizhofer,  in  Para- 
guay. The  most  light,  however,  has 
been  shed  on  that  part  of  the  western 
continent  by  the  travels  of  Alexander 
von  Humboldt  (q.  v.),  the  prince  of  Neu- 
wied  (iq.  vA  and  those  of  several  English- 
men and  Germans  in  Brazil  (q.  v.)  The 
expedidons  of  discovery  into  the  mterior 
of  Africa  have  been  less  productive. 
The  Portuguese  explored  those  countries 
onlv  which  were  situated  near  the  coast, 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  commerce  witk 
India.  Prior  to  Vasco  da  Gama,  the 
western  coast  was  explored,  and  afler  him 
the  eastern  coast  (smce  1497);  but  they 
did  not  discover  the  Red  sea  till  the  six- 
teenth century,  although  thev  were  ac- 
auainted  with  Abyssuiia. — ^e  Damien 
aa  Goes,  De  Rebus  JEthiopicia,  etc,  (Co- 
ogne,  1574).  Egypt  was  visited  by 
pilgrims,  but  the  knowledge  of  it  remain- 
ed, nevertheless,  very  imperfect.  The 
south  cape  of  Africa  was  particularly  ex- 
plored, indeed,  by  the  Dutch ;  but  farther 
to  the  north,  the  Swedes  Sparmann  and 
Thunberg  first  penetrated,  aflerwaids 
Levaillant,  and,  finally,  Lichtenstein. 
James  Broce  travelled  to  Abyssinia  and 
Nubia,  1768 — 1773  ;  and  his  account  of 


the  sources  of  tfie  Nile  was  confirmed  by- 
Salt  in  1809.  A  comprehensive  plan  for 
exploring  the  interior  of  Africa  was  pro- 
jected, and  has  been  hitherto  pursued  by 
the  African  association  (q.  v.j,  formed  in 
England  in  1788.  Much  lignt  has  been 
thrown  upon  particular  countries  by  the 
travels  of  Burckhardt,  Bowditch,  Mollien, 
Campbell,  as  well  as  those  of  lord  Valen- 
tja  and  Salt  to  Abyssinia,  those  of  Bel- 
zoni,  Gau,  Menu  von  Minutoli,  to  Egypt, 
and  those  of  J.  R.  Pacho  to  Cyrene,  in 
1824.  In  April,  1828,  Cailli6,  a  yoimg 
French  traveller,  succeeded  in  reaching 
Timbuctoo  (see  CaiUxiy  and  THmhucloo), 
and  the  Landers  (q.  v.),  in  1830,  traced 
the  Niger,  and  discovered  tliat  it  emp- 
tied into  the  Bight  of  Benin.  (See  .^/rt- 
coj  and  JVigtr,)  Asia  was  first  visited  by 
the  Portuguese,  but  subsequently  chiefly 
by  the  English  and  Russians.  As  early 
as  1498,  vasco  da  Gama  discovered 
the  coast  of  Malabar ;  and,  before  1542, 
almost  all  the  south  coast,  with  ite  islands, 
and  even  Japan,  were  discovered  by  the 
Portuguese.  But  the  coast  alone  waa 
known,  till,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
centuiy,  the  English  laid  the  foundation 
of  their  dominion  in  India,  by  which  the 
interior  of  Asia  has  been  opened  to  civ- 
ilized Europe.  Farther  to  the  north,  the 
Russians  undertook  important  expeditions. 
In  1577,  Siberia  was  explored  by  tho 
Cossack  captain  Jermak  Timosejeff  and 
the  Russian  merchant  Stroganofil  lu 
1639,  Kopiloff  reached  the  eastern  coast 
of  Asia,  and  soon  after,  Kamtschatka  was 
discovered.  Since  1745,  the  Kurile,  and 
the  Aleutian,  or  Fox  islands,  on  tho 
coast  of  America,  have  come  to  light ; 
and  in  the  north  of  Asia,  Mfilier,  Gmelin, 
Lepechin,  Giildenst&dt,  Falk,  and,  above 
all,  Pallas,  have  made  the  most  important 
ex|)editions,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Russian  government.  After  fap^rouse 
had  already  accurately  determined  the 
north-eastern  coasts  of  Siberia,  the  Rus- 
sians explored  the  Caucasus  and  the  Cas- 
pian sea,  by  means  of  Garber,  Reineggs, 
klaproth.  Parrot,  and  Engelhardt ;  (So- 
lownin  described  his  residence  in  Japan. 
The  other  regions  of  Asia  also  became 
better  kno^vn;  Arabia,  by  the  travels 
of  Carsten  Niebuhr,  who  visited  it  under 
the  durection  of  the  Danish  government,  in 
1761,  to  add  to  the  means  for  iUustratinc 
the  Bible ;  Persia,  chiefly  by  those  of  J. 
Chardin,  fi^m  1664  to  1677,  and,  of  late, 
by  those  of  Morier  and  Ouseley  ;  Cabul, 
by  those  of  Elphinstone  \  Syria  and  Pal- 
estine, by  means  of  pilgrims  and  explorera 
of  antiquities.     But  the  north  of  India 
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Thibet,  and  the  interior  of  the  great  East 
Indian  islands,  are  still  little  known.  In 
the  Southern  ocean,  the  Portuguese  sus- 
pected the  existence  of  a  new  world ;  and 
the  French  jurist  Bodinus,  in  his  Intro- 
duction to  History,  in  1610,  gives  five 
grand  diyisions  of  the  worid — Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australia.  In 
1511,  the  Portuguese  reached  New  Guin- 
ea ;  and  Magellan,  in  his  circumnavigation 
of  the  earth,  likewise  visited  the  Southern 
ocean.  But  these  discoveries,  like  those 
of  Mendoza,  Mindana  and  Guiros  (1568— 
1605),  remained  for  the  most  part  unim- 
proved, till  the  Dutch,  in  1615,  sent  out 
Leniaire,  Schouten,  Hertoge  and  Tasman 
on  voyages  of  discovery,  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  New  Holland,  New  Zea- 
land and  the  Friendly  isles.  Dampierre 
shed  new  light,  in  16&8,  on  the  countries 
in  the  Southern  ocean,  and  Cook  explored 
this  new  world  so  accurately,  in  1768  and 
the  following  years,  that  littJe  was  left  for 
Vancouver,  LAp^rouse,  Krusenstem  and 
Kotzebue.  The  discoveir  of  a  coast 
near  the  south  pole,  made  by  British 
navigators  in  1819,  which  was  called 
New  South  Shetland,  promises  to  add  to 
the  science  of  geography.  (Respecting 
the  latest  scientific  travefs  of  British  ad- 
venturers to  the  north  pole,  see  J^orth 
Polar  Expeditions.)  Hitherto,  there  has 
been  wanting  a  critical  description  of  the 
various  voyages  of  discovery.  It  would 
perhaps  be  me  best  metliod  of  studying 
geography,  if  the  extension  of  geographi- 
cal knowledge,  gradually  prtKluced  by 
travels  since  the  times  of  Moses  and  Ho- 
mer, could  he  brought  before  the  youth- 
ful understanding  in  an  orographical 
and  hydrographical  description.  Many 
good  materials  for  this  object  are  contained 
'  in  Zeune's  ArmMen  der  Erdkunde  (Berlin, 
1815),  and  his  Gaa^  as  well  as  in  Sprenc- 
ePs  Gtschithte  der  Geograpk,  ErUdeck- 
unfpen^  in  Von  Zimmermann's  writings, 
and  in  Malte  Brun's  History  of  Geography. 
Murray  published  a  Historical  Account 
of  the  Discoveries  and  Travels  in  Africa 
(Edinburgh,  1817, 2  vols.),  has  a  Histori- 
cal Account  of  the  Discoveries  and  Trav- 
els in  Asia  (Edinburgh,  1820,3  vols.) ;  and 
an  Account  of  Discovery  in  N.  America 
(182S)jk  A  chronological  view  of  travels, 
with  literary  and  biographical  notices,  is 
a  desideratum ;  for  the  attempts  of  Stuck 
(in  his  Verzeichniase,  reaching  to  1735), 
Boucher  de  la  Richarderie  and  Beck- 
mann  are  imperfect.  Even  the  great 
collections  of  travels  which  have  been 
published  by  Ehrmann,  Sprengel,  Ber- 
tucfa,  &C.,  at  Weimar — BibL  der  WichHg" 


sten  Reistheschr.j  extending  already  to  94 
volumes — ^by  Pinkerton,  in  London,  1808 
—1813,  by  Robert  Kerr,  in  London,  1814, 
and  by  others,  as  well  as  Spiker's  Journal 
der  Ijond-und  SeertUen^  are  not  compiled 
on  a  strictly  scientific  plan.  This  is  also 
the  case  with  the  Hist.  Gintrale  des 
VoTfogeSf  by  Walkenaer  (Paris,  1826),  of 
which  three  volumes  have  been  published. 
The  first  germs  of  geography  are  con- 
tained in  the  Mosaic  records,  and  the 
book  of  Joshua  (1400  B.  C);  in  Homer, 
Hesiod,  (1000  B.  C.) ;  Herodotus  and 
Aristotle  (444  and  320  B.  C.) ;  Hanno, 
among  the  Carthaginians  (440  B.  C). 
(Respecting  these  works,  see  the  modem 
critical  geographers,  Rennel,  Gosselin, 
Mannert,  Voss,  &c.).  Polybius,  Hippar- 
chus,  Anemidorus,  added,  300  years 
afterwards,  new  accounts  of  travels ;  Ju- 
ba,  king  of  Mauritania,  described  Lybia 
as  it  was  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  and 
Strabo,  A.  D.  10,  collected  all  former 
discoveries  in  a  comprehensive  work. 
The  same  thing  was  done  by  Pomponius 
Mela,  A.  D.  50,  and,  twenty  years  after- 
wards, by  the  industrious  Pliny.  Under 
the  emperor  Adrian,  Arrian  described 
Lybia ;  andMarinusof  Tyre,  in  Phoenicia, 
A.  D.  150,  with  his  contemporary  Ptole- 
my, fixed,  with  much  more  exactness,  the 
situation  of  places.  After  them,  geogra- 
f»hy  ceased  to  be  scientifically  cultivated 
for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years ;  but  the 
knowledge  of  particular  countries  gained 
much  by  excellent  books  of  travew ;  for 
instance,  those  of  Pausanias  (A.  D.  170), 
Agathemer  (A.  D.  200\,  Marcianus  of 
Heraclea  (A.  D.  200),  and  Agathodaemon. 
To  this  time,  also,  probably  belongs  the 
Table  of  Peutinger.  (q.  v.)  All  that  was 
learned  fix)m  the  migrations  of  the  Ger- 
man tribes,  and  from  the  crusades,  was 
collected  by  the  fathers  of  the  church, 
from  whose  (often  fictitious)  narrations,  an 
Egyptian  monk,  Cosmas,  commonly  call- 
ed Indopleustes  (Indus  navigator)  though 
he  did  not  personally  ^  beyond  iEthio- 
pia,  compiled  his  Christian  Topography 
(A.  D.  450).  About  two  centuries  after- 
wards, lived  the  geographer  of  Ravenna 
(Sprengel  calls  him  Guide,  but  this  is 
only  a  corruption  of  his  popular  name, 
for  he  was  a  Goth),  whose  geography  we 
know  only  from  tne  careless  abridgment 
of  Galadro.  Several  instances  of  maps 
now  occur.  The  map  of  Charlemagne 
was  a  silver  tablet  Besides  these  Chris- 
tian geographers,  there  were  the  Arab 
writers.  Wahad  and  Abuzeid  travelled 
through  tlie  Eastern  countries  of  Asia, 
and  have  left  descriptions  of  their  travelji 
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(A.  D.  851—877);  Abu  bhak  publisbed 
(A.  D.  920)  his  travels  from  Khorazin  to 
Sina.  Maasudi  Kothbeddin  of  Cairo 
described  (A.  D.  947)  the  most  celebrated 
kingdoms  of  the  three  parts  of  the  world 
then  known  under  the  title  the  Gilded 
Meadow,  and  the  Mine  of  Precious  Stones. 
In  the  year  980,  Ibn  Hauka)  gave  a  de- 
scription principally  of  the  Mohammedan 
countries.  About  1140,  appeared  the  trav- 
els of  the  Almagrurim  (tne  wanderers), 
and  in  1153,  appeared  the  celebrated 
Nubian  ffeograpner,  the  Sherif  EdrisL 
We  ought  to  mention,  moreover,  the 
travels  of  the  Jew  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
of  the  Syrian  Ibn  al  Wardi,  and  the  Pei^ 
sian  Hambullah,  from  1160  to  1240.  Ru- 
isbroeck  (Rubriquis),  a  Minorite  of  Bra- 
bant, travelled,  as  ambassador  Scorn  saint 
Louis  to  the  great  Mojpil,  through  the 
chief  part  of  Central  Asia,  and  has  left  an 
account  of  the  most  interesting  of  his  ad- 
ventures. Almost  twenty  years  after  Ru  is- 
broeck, in  1277,  Marco  Polo  of  Venice 
travelled  through  all  Asia  to  Cathay  (Chi- 
na). Fifty  years  afterwards,  Abulfeda, 
pnnoe  of  Hamab,  in  Syria,  wrote  his 
ffeographical  work,  Description  of  the 
Inhabited  Earth.  In  1990,  the  brothers 
Zeno  of  Venice  made  a  journey  to  the 
north,  which  one  of  their  descendants  has 
described.  At  this  time,  there  also  ap- 
peared several  maps  by  the  Persian  Nas- 
sir  Eddin,  by  Picigno,  Mart.  Sanudo, 
Andrea  Bianco,  Benmcasa,  Roselli,  Brazl, 
Behaim,  and  Ulug  Beg,  a  grandson  of 
Tamerlane,  in  Samarcand.  The  first 
map,  containing  America,  was  executed 
by  die  brotheis  Appiani ;  another  was 
soon  after  prepared  by  Ribero.  About 
this  time,  1526,  lived  Leo  of  Grenada, 
who  composed  a  description  of  Aftica. 
Fifly  years  afterwards,  the  famous  Gerard 
Mercator,  a  German,  published  his  charts, 
and  the  measurement  of  a  degree  was 
now  made,  fi>r  the  first  time  in  Europe, 
by  Ferrel,  Schnell,  Norwood,  Riccili  and 
Picard,  between  1550  and  1669, 700  years 
after  the  Arabian  Caliph  Al-Mamun  had 
caused  the  first  measurement  of  a  degree 
in  Asia.  In  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  Austrian  ambassador 
Von  Herberstein  (q.  v.)  rendered  a  great 
service  to  the  geography  of  Russia  by  his 
Conunentaries.  At  the  end  of  the  same 
century,  Engelbrecht  K&mpfer  travelled 
to  Japan,  and  has  left  us  the  description 
of  his  travels,  which  are  still  very  valua- 
ble. In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  measurements  of  a  degree 
by  Condamine  and  Maupertuis,  and  the 
maps  of  Sanson  and  Homann,  must  be 


noticed.  The  attempts  of  the  French, 
Swedish  and  Spanish  mathematicians  to 
measure  a  degree  under  different  latitudes, 
have  been  pureed  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and,  in  1818,  the  British  astronomeiB 
united  their  exertions  with  the  French. 
Our  maps  have  been  very  much  improved 
by  this  means,  as  well  as  by  the  tri|po- 
nometrical  surveys  of  various  countnee, 
since  Uie  Cassini  set  the  example  in 
France.  (See  the  MonaL  Omresjiondenz 
of  Zach,  the  ^^Igtmeine  Geognmischen 
Ephtmenderij  the  Arironomisckei  Jahrbueh 
or  Bohnenberger  and  of  Lindenau ;  see, 
also,  the  article  Crtograpiff.) 

Travestt  (fit>m  the  French  traceaHrf 
to  disguise)  designates  a  comic  treatment, 
particularly  in  poetry,  of  a  subject  which 
has  been  already  handled  gravely,  ao 
that  it  is,  as  it  were,  divested  m  its  grave 
dress,  and  a  comic  one  put  on.  Tra- 
vesty presupposes  weak  points  in  the 
travestied  subject;  it  takes  for  granted, 
that  an  air  of  grandeur  has  been  attempt- 
ed to  be  given  to  httleneas.  But,  in  met, 
most  travesties  purposely  degrade  the 
subject  treated,  in  order  to  make  it  appear 
ridiculous.  In  its  proper  character,— <hat 
of  ridiculing  litdeness,  which  has  assumed 
the  shape  of  greamess, — ^it  difiets  essen- 
tially from  parody,  which  employs  the 
existing  poetical  dress  of  a  grave  sub- 
ject, for  clothing  a  ridiculous  one.  Both 
depend  on  contrast,  and,  though  they 
may  excite  a  laugh,  hold  a  veiy  inferior 
place  among  the  various  species  of  po- 
etry. It  has  been  asked  whether  they 
are  at  all  admissible.  As  respects  paro- 
dy, which  only  imitates  the  form  of  a 
pave  composition,  but  without  ridiculing 
Its  subject,  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient 
reason  for  condemning  it  entirely.  But 
travesty,  being  a  direct  attempt  to  throw 
ridicule  on  subjects  of  an  elevated  char- 
acter, seems  less  entitled  to  indulgence. 
Still,  however,  when  the  poet  merely 
seizes  upon  the  weak  points  which  he  ac- 
tually finds  in  the  midst  of  greatness  and 
Xity,  and  exposes  them  in  a  form 
.»ted  to  produce  a  comic  efiect,  he 
will  divert  his  reader,  without  degrading 
the  truly  noble,  or  impairing  the  efiect  of 
works  of  an  elevated  character — a  re- 
proach which  has  been  so  oflen  brou^t 
affainst  traves^,  since  the  time  of  La 
Mothe.  The  finest  comic  productions  of 
the  Greeks  sprung  from  this  freedom  of 
mirth  ;  and,  though  the  Grecian  spirit  in- 
clined more  to  the  parody  (for  instance, 
the  Bairachomyomaekv  ((].  v.),  the  paro- 
dies of  Matron,  anci  his  fra^mente,  in 
Atheneeus  ii,  5,  and  innumerable  passages 
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of  Aristophanes],  travesty  was  yet  by  no 
means  unknown  by  them,  but  showed  it- 
self with  equal  boldness  in  the  produc- 
tions of  the  fine  arts,  and  in  comic  po- 
etry; the  highest  of  their  gods  were 
made  to  appear  in  works  of  sculpture, 
and  on  the  stage,  in  a  comic  character. 
The  quesdon,  however,  still  remains, 
whether  travesty  is  not  a  dangerous  game, 
and  especially  in  the  case  of  such  na- 
tions as  have  a  natural  tendency  to  levity, 
or  in  ages  when  taste  has  degenerated, 
lost  its  susceptibility  for  the  great  and  no- 
ble, and  become  eager  for  amusement 
solely.  In  such  cases,  travesty  undoubt- 
edly tends  to  encourage  a  tendency  which 
is  idready  excessive ;  and  even  in  those 
cases  in  which  it  may  be  allowable  for 
the  sake  of  the  satisfaction  to  be  found  in 
a  hearty  laugh,  it  requires  a  sound  judg- 
ment, both  in  the  writer  and  reader,  and 
should  be  enjoyed  with  much  caution,  to 
prevent  it  from  exciting  a  sickly  craving 
for  amusement  Travesty  is  either  purely 
comic,  the  free  effusion  of  a  sportive  hu- 
mor, or  it  unites  with  the  object  of  mirth 
that  of  satire.  It  may  exhibit  the  ridicu- 
lous side  of  a  subject,  or  may  merely  at- 
tack the  form  in  which  it  is  presented, 
and  show  the  incongruity  between  the 
two.  Either  mode  is  consistent  with  the 
general  aim  of  satire,  the  lashing  of  folly 
and  vice.  In  respect  to  its  form,  the  tra- 
vesty is  either  lyrical,  epic  or  dramatic. 
Among  the  mociemB,  the  French  have 
the  most  writers  of  travesties,  as  Man- 
vaux,  Scarron  (who  travestied  Virgil), 
and  Moreau ;  the  Italians  possess  a  tra- 
vestied Iliad,  by  Loredano,  which  does 
not,  however,  correspond  to  the  true  ob- 
ject of  travesty  ;  the  Germans  have,  be- 
sides several  smaller  lyrical  poems  of 
the  kind,  a  travesty  of  the  iEneid;  by 
Blumauer(q.  v.),  which  often  runs  into 
vulgarity,  but  is  not  without  wit.  Cotton 
and  Philips  have  travestied  Vir^l's  iEneid 
in  English.  There  are  also  various  other 
£nglii3i  travesties,  but  generally  too  vul- 
gar to  be  worthy  of  mention. 

Treadmill,  an  instrument  of  punish- 
ment, lately  introduced  into  England  and 
this  country,  consisting  of  a  large  wheel, 
about  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  wide, 
with  steps  on  its  external  suHace,  upon 
which  the  criminals  are  placed.  Their 
weight  sets  the  wheel  in  motion,  and 
they  maintain  themselves  in  an  upright 
posture  by  means  of  a  horizontal  bar 
fixed  above  them,  of  which  they  keep 
hold.  The  power  thus  obtained  may  be 
applied  to  the  same  purpose  as  water 
power,  steam,  &c.  The  exercise  is  very 
98» 


fatiguing,  and  the  prisoners  are  relieved 
every  eight  or  ten  minutes. 

Treason.  Treason,  the  crimen  Iosijr 
nugestatis  of  the  Roman  law,  is  consid- 
ered to  be  the  greatest  crime  that  can 
possibly  be  committed.  All  crimes  are 
regarded  by  the  law,  and  punished,  as 
onences  against  the  peace  and  dignitv  of 
the  community ;  and  that  crime  wnich  at- 
tacks directly  the -supreme  authority  of 
the  state,  is  the  most  aggravated  and 
heinous.  Such  is  treason,  or  high  trea- 
son ;  the  minor  species,  or  ptUif  treason, 
being  a  treachery  to  some  political  or  re- 
ligious superior,  who  is  not  the  chief  of 
the  state.  There  is  no  offence  in  the  U. 
States  that  passes  under  the  name  of  petty 
treason,  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any 
subject  to  which  the  appellation  could  he 
given,  except  an  ofience  against  a  gov- 
ernment of  one  of  the  states,  to  which  it 
could  not  be  properly  applied,  since  these 
governments  are,  in  some  respects,  su- 
preme. Treason  is,  accordingly,  difier- 
ently  defined,  in  reference  to  what  is  the 
supreme  power  of  the  state.  In  a  mon- 
archy, it  IS  considered  to  be  the  betra}'- 
ing  or  the  forfeiting  of  allegiance  to  the 
monarch ;  but  in  a  community  not  gov- 
erned by  a  supreme  hereditary  chief,  it 
has  reference  to  the  government,  or  iJie 
whole  body  of  the  community.  This 
crime  can  be  committed  only  by  a  sub- 
ject of  the  sovereign  power,  or  a  citizen 
of  the  state  to  which  he  owes  allegiance, 
and  only  against  such  sovereign  or  state ; 
and  it  consists  essentially  in  renouncing 
his  allegiance,  and  putting  himself  in  the 
attitude  of  enmity  or  hostility.  A  traitor 
puts  himself  in  the  same  relation  to  his 
own  sovereign  or  state  that  a  pirate  holds 
to  all  states  and  governments.  As  all  vio- 
lations of  the  laws  are  acts  of  disrespect 
and  disobedience  to  the  authority  by 
which  these  laws  are  enacted  and  ad- 
ministered, Socrates  considered  the  act 
of  escaping  from  prison,  and  so  avoiding 
the  punishment  or  death,  which  awaited 
him,  as  inconsistent  with  his  allegiance  to 
his  state,  and  a  sort  of  treason,  and,  for 
this  reason,  refused  to  make  use  of  the 
means  offered  for  his  escape.  But  what- 
ever opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  forca 
and  extent  of  the  obliffation  of  obedience 
to  the  laws  in  general,  there  is  a  charac- 
teristical  distinction  between  other  viola- 
tions or  evasions  of  the  laws,  and  trea- 
son, which  crime  consists  in  betraying, 
setting  at  defiance,  or  making  war  against, 
the  supreme  authority.  Such  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  treason,  in 
the  application  of  which    to  particular 
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acts,  there*  has  been  a  great  diveraity. 
No  one  subject  of  leeialation  and  juridi- 
cal interpretation  baa  oeen  more  fruitful 
of  abuse,  oppreanon  and  cruelty.  The 
more  aii>itrary  governments,  whether 
popular,  aristocratical  or  monarchical 
(for  all  these  species  may  be  equally  ar- 
bitrary], have  construed  the  most  indiffer- 
ent and  insignificant  acts  into  treachery 
to  the  government,  and  a  forfeiture  of  the 
sacred  obligations  of  allegiance.  In  the 
reign  of  E!award  IV,  in  England,  a  citi- 
zen of  London  said  be  would  make  his 
son  heir  of  the  crown,  meaning  the  «gn 
of  the  house  in  which  he  lived.  For 
this  pun,  he  sufifered  death,  under  a  con- 
viction for  high  treason.  In  the  same 
reiffn,  a  gentleman,  whose  favorite  buck 
had  been  killed  by  the  king,  in  hunting, 
said,  in  his  vexation,  he  wished  ics  horns  in 
the  belly  of  the  person  who  had  coun- 
selled the  king  to  kill  it ;  and,  as  the  king 
had  killed  it  of  his  own  accord,  and  was 
so  his  own  counsellor,  this  expression 
was  construed  to  be  high  treason,  for 
which  the  fiarty  suffered  death ;  though 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  court  in  which 
the  judgment  was  given,  justice  Mark- 
ham,  chose  rather  to  leave  his  place 
on  the  bench,  than  to  assent  to  such  a 
judgment  Those  convictions  were  had 
under  the  s||Bcies  of  treason,  which  con- 
sists in  compassing  or  imagining  the 
king's  death.  It  was  under  the  same  de- 
scription of  this  crime,  and  in  pursuance 
of  a  still  broader  inteVpretation  of  it,  that 
Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  order- 
ed a  man  to  be  executed,  for  drtaming 
of  the  tyrant's  death,  on  the  pretence,  that 
he  would  dream  of  only  that  which  had 
occupied  his  waking  thoughts.  This 
was  construing  to  be  treason  what  was 
not  even  the  act  or  thought  of  the  party 
executed.  But,  when  some  act  of  the 
party  accused  has  been  considered  requi- 
site to  constitute  this  crime,  instances 
have  occurred,  of  constructive  treasons, 
which  were  little  more  than  dreams.  Al- 
gernon Sidney  was  condemned  in  the 
court  of  king's  bench  for  treason,  while 
the  infomous  Jeffreys  was  chief  justice, 
and  executed  in  pursuance  of  the  sen- 
tence, in  the  time  of  Charles  II,  on  the 
proof  of  some  abstract  speculations  on 
the  subject  of  government,  found  in  his 
hand-writing,  in  his  private  cabinet,  and 
not  proved  to  have  been  shown  to  any 
other  person,  or  intended  for  publication. 
These  were  construed  to  be  an  act  of 
treason,  because  8cnbert  est  agere  (to 
write  is  to  act) ;  and,  upon  this  construc- 
tion, he  was  executed  for  what  was  little 


more,  in  a  juridical  view,  than  a  waking 
dream  reduced  to  writing.  The  legisla- 
tion of  parliament,  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VlII,  seconded  the  capricious  and 
arbitrary  di^iosition  of  that  monarch,  by 
creating  a  multitude  of  descriptions  of 
high  treason,  such  as  stealing  cattle  hf 
yi^lshmen;  counterfeiting  foreign  coin; 
wilful  poisoning ;  execrations  against  the 
king,  and  calling  opprobrious  names  by 
pumic  writing ;  licentious  solicitation  of 
the  ^ueen  or  a  princess ;  a  woman's  be- 
commff  marriea  to  the  king  without  first 
disclosmg  any  deviations  from  chasdt}', 
which  she  might  have  committed  ;  judg- 
ing or  believing  the  king  to  have  been 
lawfully  married  to  Anne  of  Cleves ;  der- 
ogating fix)m  the  king's  royal  style  or 
tiUe ;  assembling  riotously,  to  the  number 
of  twelve,  and  not  dispersing  on  procla- 
mation. It  would  be  tedious  to  enumer- 
ate all  the  acts,  which,  by  legislative 
enactments  or  judicial  construction,  have 
been  brought  under  the  denomination  of 
treason,  and,  on  the  imputation  of  which, 
men  have  been  barbarously  put  to  death. 
The  present  law  of  treason  in  England 
rests  substantially  upon  the  stamte  of  the 
twenty-fifth  year  or  Edward  III,  which 
comprehends  seven  descriptions,  viz.  1. 
compassing  or  imagining  the  king's  death ; 
2.  violation  of  me  king's  companion 
(meaning  the  queen),  his  eldest  daughter, 
unnuurried,  or  the  wife  of  his  eldest  son 
and  heir ;  3.  levying  war  against  tiie  king, 
in  his  realm ;  4.  adnering  to  his  enemies 
in  his  realm,  and  giving  them  aid  and 
comfort  in  the  realm  or  elsewhere;  5. 
counterfoiting  the  great  or  privy  seal ;  6. 
counterfeiting  the  money  of  the  realm, 
or  bringing  into  the  realm  any  counter- 
feit of  the  national  coin ;  and,  7.  slaying 
the  chancellor,  treasurer,  either  of  the 
justices  of  the  court  of  kind's  bench  or 
common  pleas,  or  of  the  justices  in  eyre 
or  of  assize,  when  in  the  discharge  of 
their  judicial  functions,  in  open  court. 
To  ihe  provisions  of  this  statute  others 
have  been  added,  by  other  stamtes,  re- 
lating, 1.  to  Papists  ;*  2.  to  falsifying  the 
coin;  3.  to  the  Protestant  succession  in 
the  house  of  Hanover.  Some  of  these 
laws  have  become  obsolete  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Pretender's  branch  of  the 
reigning  family,  and  the  laws  in  relation 
to  ropery  have  been  materially  modified 
and  mitigated.  It  is  evident,  from  the 
preceding  enumeration  of  acts,  now  or 
heretofore  considered  in  England  as  con- 
stituting; treason,  that  this  is  a  subject  of 
legislation  and  juridical  administration,  in 
which  the  liberty  of  the  subject  or  citi* 
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Ron  IB  very  deeply  concerned.  "  The  natu- 
ral incliDation,"  says  Mr.  Rawle,  in  his 
View  of  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  States^ 
*<of  those  who  possess  power,  is  to  in- 
crease it.  Histoiy  shows  that  to  enlarge 
the  description  of  treason  has  often  been 
resorted  to,  as  one  of  the  means  of  in- 
ereaainf^  power.**  The  govemors,  wheth- 
er fi>r  hfe  or  fixed  periods,  or  by  heredi- 
tary right,  or  election,  or  merely  the  right 
of  the  strongest,  in  estimating  what  acts 
of  disrespect,  indignity,  or  hostiiities  to 
themselves,  or  to  the  government  of 
which  they,  for  the  time  being,  form  a 
part,  shall  be  considered  as  treachery  to 
the  state,  and  a  dissolution  of  the  ties  of 
allegiance,  are,  very  naturally,  liable  to 
err  on  the  side  of  exaffgerating  the  trea- 
sonable character  and  tendency  of  con- 
duct* As  far,  therefore,  as  the  influence 
of  self-esteem,  and  a  love  of  the  exercise 
of  power,  are  to  be  guarded  a^^ainst,  it  is 
important  to  limit  me  discretion  of  the 
governors,  in  putting  a  construction  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  governed,  in  this  re- 
spect. Accordingly,  by  the  constitution 
of  the  U.  States,  treason  is  declared  to 
confflst  in  only  two  of  the  descriptions  of 
acts  already  enumerated,  viz.  1.  levying 
war  aeainst  the  U.  States,  or,  2.  adhering 
to  their  enemies.  The  fi-amers  of  the 
constitution,  not  stopping  at  the  limita- 
tion of  the  species,  have  al^  prescribed  the 
kinds  and  degrees  of  proof  requisite  to 
conviction,  by  the  provision,  that  no  per- 
son shall  be  convicted  of  this  crime,  un- 
less on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to 
the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open 
court  On  the  construction  of  this  arti- 
cle, as  to  what  shall  be  considered  a 
levying  of  war,  we  refer  to  Dane's  Abridg- 
ment, chapter  199,  and  so,  also,  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  what  shall  be  considered 
as  the  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  enemies. 
This  crime  may  also  be  committed 
against  any  of  the  states,  by  the  citizens 
owing  allegiance  to  them,  respectively. 
The  punidment  of  treason  is  nothing 
less  than  death,  and,  by  the  laws  of  some 
states,  a  peofiliarly  cruel  death ;  as  in  the 
cases  of  Ravaillac  and  Damiens  in  France. 
The  English  law  condemns  the  convict 
to  be  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution, 
there  hanged,  and  cut  down  alive,  and 
embowelled,  and  his  entrails  burned  while 
he  is  yet  alive  ;  then  he  is  to  be  beheaded 
and  quartered.  But  the  more  barbarous 
and  revolting  parts  of  this  punish- 
ment are  usuallv  remitted,  the  convict 
being  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution,  i^ 
is  true,  but  on  a  hurdle,  and  not  on  the 
ground,  and,  when  he  arrives  there,  is 


nmpAy  beheaded.  The  mode  of  execu- 
tion in  the  U.  States  is  by  han^ng.  By 
the  English  law,  a  conviction  of  treason 
works  forfeiture  of  lands  and  goods  to 
the  crown,  and  attainder  of  blood ;  so  that 
no  person  can  inherit  an  estate  to  which 
he  must  derive  a  title  through  the  person 
convicted  of  this  crime.  This  attainder 
may  be  reversed,  that  is,  the  punishment 
of  the  traitor's  hein  for  his  offence  may 
be  remitted  by  act  of  parliament,  as  was 
done  in  respect  to  the  heirax>f  Algernon 
Sidney.  The  constitution  of  ttie  U. 
States  also  provides,  upon  this  subject, 
that  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work 
corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture,  except 
durinff  the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 
fSee  Blackstone's  CommenimieSj  b.  4,  c. 
6 ;  Dane's  Mridgment^  c.  199 ;  Rawle's 
Fitw  of  the  CongtUutum  of  die  United 
SUOea ;  Chitty's  Criminal  Law.)  In  the 
French  code  phud^  the  term  high  trtoion 
no  longer  occurs.  Crimes  against  the 
peace  and  safety  of  France,  and  against 
the  person  of  the  kin^,  or  of  the  royal 
family,  are  punished  with  death  and  the 
confiscation  of  property  (Code  Phudy  A. 
75-— lOS)*  The  Prussian  code  defines 
high  treason  as  that  crime  which  has  for 
its  object  a  subversion,  by  violence,  of 
the  government  of  the  state,  or  which  is 
directed  against  the  life  or  liberty  of  its 
sovereign,  and  is  distinguished,  both  from 
the  Landeaverr^ihereij  §  100  (by  which 
the  state  is  exposed  to  danger  from  foreign 
powen),  and  fi^m  crimes  against  the  in- 
ternal tranquilUtv  and  security  of  the 
state,  and  from  the  crimen  Uua  m4yesta' 
fif,  or  of  personal  injury  to  the  dignity 
of  the  head  of  the  state.  The  Austrian 
penal  code  of  1805  defines  high  treason 
to  be,  1.  the  violation  of  the  personal 
safety  of  the  sovereign,  and,  2.  under- 
takings fi)r  effecting  a  violent  revolution 
of  the  government,  or  for  producing  or 
increasing  a  danger  to  the  state  m>m 
abroad.  The  Bavarian  code  (1813,  of 
Feuerbacfa)  assumes  a  kind  of  treason, 
without  giving  a  definition  of  it,  of  which 
the  firat  degree  is  called  high  treason,  and 
is  committed  by  attacks  on  the  person  of 
the  kine,  with  the  intention  of  killing 
him,  taking  him  prisoner,  or  delivering 
him  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  by 
attacks  on  the  independence  and  consti- 
tution of  the  state.  Assisting  the  enemy 
is  treason  of  the  second  degree :  treache- 
ry to  the  state,  by  the  delivenr  of  jMipers, 
&C.,  belongs  to  the  third  class:  in  the 
fourth,  very  different  acts  are  brought  to- 
gether, such  as  applying  to  a  foreign 
power,  on  account  of  a  le^  claim  against 
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the  state,  iDJuring  foreign  Bovereigns  and 
ambaaaadorfl,  inducing  subjects  to  emi- 
grate, and  levying  soldiers  for  foreign 
powers.  In  the  new  plan  of  1822  (by 
G6nner),  these  ideas  are  somewhat  differ- 
ently arranged.  The  second  class  of 
treasons  is  united  with  high  treision  ;  the 
idea  of  treason  against  the  state  is  limited 
to  the  third  class;  and  the  fourth  is  brought 
under  the  title  of  actions  dangerous  to 
the  security  of  the  state.  Hi^h  treason 
is  distinguished  from  other  crimes,  inas- 
much as  it  is  regarded  as  wholly  perpe- 
trated, i.  e.  is  obnoxious  to  tlie  nil  I  pun- 
ishment of  the  law,  so  soon  tis  the  design 
is  evinced  by  actions,  and  inasmuch  as 
those  are  participators  in  it  who  are  ac- 

3uainted  with  treasonable  projects,  and 
o  not  reveal  them. 

Treasury.  In  the  U.  States,  the  de- 
partment of  the  treasury  is  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
(See  Secretaries.)  In  England,  there  was 
formerly  a  lord  high  treasurer,  who  was 
the  principal  officer  of  the  crown,  and 
under  whose  charge  was  the  treasure  in 
the  royal  exchequer.  He  was  invested 
with  his  office  by  the  delivery  of  a  white 
staff  to  him  by  the  king.  But  for  upwards 
of  a  century,  the  management  of  the 
treasury  has  been  put  in  commission. 
There  are  five  commissioners,  among 
whom  are  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
and  the  chan(?ellor  of  the  exchequer. 
The  former  is  considered  as  prime  min- 
ister, and  has  the  appointment  of  all 
officers  employed  in  collecting  the  reve- 
nues of  the  crown,  the  disposal  of  all 
places  relating  to  the  revenue,  and  power 
to  let  leases  of  crown  lands.  The  latter, 
to  whom  is  special!  v  intrusted  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  of  the  nation,  commonly 
takes  the  lead  of  the  ministerial  party 
In  the  housft  of  commons,  in  which  the 
scats  occupied  by  that  party  are  called 
the  treauiry  benches.  The  offices  of 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  are  sometimes  united 
in  the  same  person,  when  the  former 
is  a  commoner,  as  in  the  case  of  Pitt 
and  Canning. 

Trebia;  a  river  of  Italv,  duchy  of 
Parma,  which  falls  into  the  Po  above' Pia- 
cenza.  It  is  noted  as  the  scene  of  Hanni- 
bal's second  \ictory  over  the  Romans  (see 
Hwfimbal\,  and  was  also  the  scene  of  Su- 
vvan-ow's  victory  over  the  French  in  1799. 

Trebisono,  or  Tarabosan  (anciently 
Trapezus) ;  a  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  cap- 
ital of  a  pachalic,  with  a  harbor  on  the 
Black  sea,  founded  by  a  Greek  colony  of 
Sinope ;  Ion.  39°  28^  E. ;  lat  41*'  2/  N. ;  pop- 


ulation estimated  at  about  15^000.  The 
houses,  fnostly  built  of  stone  and  lime,  are 
of  a  mean  appearance.  It  contains  eighteen 
mosques,  eight  khans,  five  batbi,  and  ten 
Greek  churches,  and  is  the  residence  of 
a  pacha  and  a  Greek  metropolitan.  The 
trade  is  considerable.  The  present  walk 
are  built  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  edi- 
fices. The  castle,  which  is  much  neglect- 
ed, is  situated  upon  a  rock,  and  its  ditch- 
es are  cut  in  the  rock.  Trebisond  wa% 
at  one  time,  the  capital  of  a  small  king- 
dom, erected  by  Alexius,  a  Byzantine 
prince,  at  the  time  when  the  capital  of 
the  empire  vnis  capttned  (1204)  by  the 
Latins,  or  crusaders  from  the  WesL  (See 
Byzantine  Empirt.)  His  successors  as- 
sumed the  imperial  tide,  and  continued 
to  bear  their  fiimily  name,  Comneni. 
(q.  V.)  After  this  little  state  had  existed 
for  two  centuries,  Mohammed  II  besieged 
and  captured  the  king  in  his  capital  ( 1461), 
and  incorporated  the  kingdom  with  the 
Turkish  territories. — See  Fallmerayer's 
History  of  the  Empire  qf  TVebisond  (in 
German,  Munich,  1827). 

Trebuchet,  or  Cucking-Stool.  (See 
CuddTig-Slool.) 

Trecht,  Drecht,  Tricht  ;  termina- 
tion of  many  Dutch  names  (derived  fit>ni 
the  Latin  frq/echitn,  passage,  ford),  as  Dor- 
drecht,  Ulrechty  Masiricht  (passage  of  the 
Masa,  Meuse).  It  is  the  same  as  the  €rer- 
man  Furt.  (q.v.) 

Treckschutt  ;  a  sort  of  covered  ves- 
sel, sixteen  to  twenty-six  paces  long,  and 
three  to  six  broad,  dra^vn  by  horses,  and 
used  in  the  Netherlands  on  the  canals. 
They  go  at  fixed  times  finom  one  town  to 
another,  and  have  generally  a  large  apart- 
ment for  all  the  travellers,  togeUier  with 
a  cabin  for  those  who  wish  to  be  private. 

Trek.    (Sec  Plant.) 

Trer-Nails  ;  certain  long,  cylindrical 
wooden  pins,  employwl  to  connect  the 
planks  or  the  ship's  side  and  bottom  to 
the  corresponding  timbers.  They  are 
superior  to  spike  nails  or  bolts,  which  are 
liable  to  rust  and  loosen.  The  thickness 
of  tlie  tree-nails  is  usuallv  proportioned  to 
the  length  of  the  ship,  allowing  one  inch 
to  every  hundred  feet. 

Tree  of  Liberty.  (See  Liberty  TVee.) 

Tremolite.    (See  Hornblende.) 

Trenches  arc,  in  general,  all  those 
works  which  are  used  in  attackui^  a  for- 
tress ;  hence,  when  a  siege  {a.  v.^  is  com- 
menced, tlie  trenches  are  said  to  oe  open- 
ed. Ditches  arc  dug  from  three  to  five 
feet  deep,  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  broad, 
and  the  earth  taken  from  them  is  thrown 
up  on  the  side  toward  the  fortress,  to 
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afford  a  defence  against  the  shot  In  order 
to  protect  the  flaucs,  the  ditches  are  so 
extended  as  to  reach  beyond  the  fortress. 
This  gives  to  the  troches  a  zigzag  form. 
Trenches  of  this,  kind  were  fiist  lued  by 
the  French,  at  the  siege  of  Harfleur, 
1449.  The  idea  of  this  mode  of  proceed- 
ing is  found  eren  among  the  ancients. 
Sometimes  the  besieged  construct  coun- 
ter trenches  [conbrt  approches),  to  the 
extreme  point,  of  the  trenches  of  the  be- 
siegers, and  place  cannon  on  them. 

Trenck,  Frederic,  baron  von  der,  a 
Prussian  officer,  born  at  Konigsbei^,  in 
1726,  was  the  descendant  of  an  ancient 
family.  In  his  youth  he  displayed  an  ad- 
venturous disposition,  and,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  was  admitted  to  the  court  of 
Frederic  the  Great,  as  a  cadet  in  the  resi- 
ment  of  guards.  The  king  made  him  his 
aid-de-camp,  and,  in  the  seven  years' 
war,  Trenck  gready  si^alized  himself. 
An  intrigue  with  the  sister  of  Frederic 
involved  him  in  severe  misfortunes,  and 
he  was  at  length  imprisoned  in  the  for- 
tress of  Glatz,  under  pretext  of  his  car- 
rying on  a  correspondence  with  his  cous- 
in, Francis  von  der  Trenck,  commander 
of  the  Pandoors  in  the  service  of  Austria. 
Having  effected  his  escape,  his  relation, 
seneral  Lieven,  who  was  in  the  service  of 
Kussia,  persuaded  him  to  go  to  Moscow, 
where  he  was  exceedingly  well  received. 
Having  visited  Sweden,  Denmark  and 
Holland,  he  returned  to  Vienna  to  take 
possession  of  the  proper^  of  his  cousin, 
who  died  in  1749,  and  then  took  a  jour- 
ney to  Italy.  On  his  return,  he  was  ap- 
pomted  a  captain  of  Austrian  cuirassiers, 
and,  joining  his  regiment  in  Hungary,  he 
contributed  materially  to  its  improvement 
in  discipline.  The  death  of  his  mother 
taking  place  in  1758,  he  went  to  Dantzic 
to  arrange  the  disposition  of  her  proper- 
ty, when  he  vras  arrested  and  conducted 
to  the  fortress  of  Magdeburg,  where  he 
remained  in  close  confinement  till  1763. 
His  involuntai^  seclusion  was  devoted  to 
ineffectual  projects  for  effecting  his  escape, 
to  study,  and  to  writing  verses.  Being  at 
length  set  at  liberty,  probably  through  the 
interference  of  the  princess  Aroena,  he 
went  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  he  fixed 
his  residence,  and,  in  1765,  married  the 
daughter  of  a  burgomaster  of  that  city. 
Literature,  politics,  and  commerce  as  a 
vrine-merchant,  then  alternately  engaged 
his  attention.  He  wrote  a  piece  entiued 
the  Macedonian  Hero,  the  professed  de- 
sign of  which  was  to  unmask  the  charac- 
ter of  Frederic  II,  and  edited  a  weekly 
paper  caUed  the  Friend  of  Men.  In  1772, 


he  commenced  a  gazette  at  Aix-]a«Cha- 
pelle,  which  he  conducted  for  some  time 
with  considerable  success.  His  wine 
trade  ftiUng,  he  returned  to  Germany, 
and  was  emploved  in  various  political 
missions.  At  Vienna,  he  received  new 
favors  fix>m  the  empress,  Maria  Theresa, 
who  bestowed  a  pension  on  the  baroness 
Trenck,  which,  however,  she  lost  on  the 
death  of  that  princess,  for  whom  Trenck 
composed  a  funeral  oration  and  ode.  He 
then  retired  to  his  castie  of  Zwerback,  in 
Hungary,  where,  for  six  years,  he  devoted 
himself  to  agricuhural  pursuits.  He  also 
published,  bv  subscription,  various  works 
m  prose  and  verse,  mcludinf;  the  histery 
of  his  own  life.  After  an  exile  of  forty- 
two  yearS|  he  was  permitted  to  revisit  his 
native  country,  in  1787,  when  he  was 
kindly  received  by  the  successor  of  the 
great  Frederic ;  and  he  had  an  interview 
with  the  princess,  to  whose  favor  he  had 
owed  so  many  of  his  misfortunes.  The 
revolution  in  France  found  a  ready  par- 
tisan in  Trenck,  who  published  some  po- 
litical pamphlets,  which  involved  him  in 
disgrace  with  the  Austrian  government ; 
and  he  not  only  lost  a  pension  which  he 
had  hitherto  received,  but  also  suffered  a 
short  imprisonment  Towards  the  end 
of  1791,  he  revisited  France,  but  was 
arrested  on  suspicion  of  bein^  a  secret 
emissary  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  im- 
prisoned at  St  Lazarus.  There  being  no 
evidence  to  support  this  charg^,  he  was 
accused  of  havms  taken  part  io  a  con- 
spiracy in  the  prison,  for  which  he  was 
guillotined,  July  25. 1794. 

Trent  ;  a  city  of  TVrol  (in  Latin,  2Vr- 
detUwnj  called  by  the  Italians  Tnnto,  and 
by  the  Germans  Tnent\  formerly  capital 
of  a  princely  bishopric  of  the  same  name, 
sixty-five  miles  north-west  of  Venice ; 
Ion.  11°  4'  E.;  lat.46P6'  N.;  population, 
9603.  It  is  situated  on  the  Adige,  in  a 
delightful  valley  among  the  Alps ;  but  its 
cUmate  is  subject  to  preat  extremes,  being 
intensely  cold  in  wmter  and  hot  in  sum- 
mer. U  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and 
contains  a  cathedral,  two  other  churches, 
an  hospital,  a  ff3rmnasium,  and  a  lyceum  or 
central  schooL  The  streets  are  tolerably 
wide  and  well  paved,  the  houses  general- 
ly old.  The  inhabitants  are  employed 
partly  in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  and 
pcutly  in  the  culture  of  vines  and  tobacco. 
Trent  is  remarkable  fbr  a  famous  council, 
commenced  in  1545,  terminated  Dec.  4, 
1563,  having  continued,  with  more  or 
less  interruption,  during  eighteen  years. 
(See  the  next  article.) 

TasNT,  Council  of.    The  reforma- 
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tioD  of  the  church,  which  had  been  the 
object  of  the  councils  of  Constance  and 
BiUBle,  the  policy  of  the  popes  would  not 
suffer  to  be  carried  into  execution.  Pius 
II,  in  1460,  forbade  an  appeal  to  a  general 
council,  and  Julius  II  renewed  this  pro- 
hibition in  1512.  But  to  such  a  council 
only  could  Catholic  Christendom  look  for 
the  accomplishment  of  its  earnest  wish 
for  a  thorough  reformation  of  the  church ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  German  refor- 
mation, even  the  Protestant  princes  ex- 
pressed their  desire  for  such  an  assem- 
blage of  the  clergy.  The  emperor  Charles 
V  urged  it  zealously.  He  found  it  a  very 
effectual  mode  of  alarming  the  pope,  and 
curbing  the  Protestant  princes,  and  thus 
controlling  both  parties,  to  persevere  in 
demanding  that  a  council  should  be  con- 
voked on  German  soil;  for,  whilst  the 
pope  justly  feared  the  questions  which 
might  come  under  investigation,  the  Ger- 
man Protestants  dared  not,  on  accoimt  of 
the  Catholic  states,  refuse  at  least  to  ac- 
cept a  proposal,  which,  in  reality,  was  of 
importance  only  for  the  latter.  Charles 
solemnly  announced  a  council  to  the 
states  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  in  1530, 
and,  in  order  to  ])revent  his  summoning  it 
also,  preparations  for  it  were  made  in 
Rome.  Accordingly,  Clement  VII,  in 
that  same  year,  decreed  it,  but  without 
fixing  the  time ;  and  Paul  III,  his  succes- 
sor, appointed  it  to  be  held,  May  27, 1537, 
at  Mantua.  As  the  conditions  offered  by 
the  duke  of  Mantua  were  not  acceptable, 
the  place  was  changed  to  Vicenza,  and 
1, 1538,  was  fixed  upon,  when,  as  no 

ELtes  arrived,  it  was  again  delayed  till 
er,  1539 ;  and,  as  neither  France  nor 
Germany  consented  to  the  place  selected, 
it  was  again  postponed  to  an  indefinite 
period,  in  consequence  of  the  resolutions 
of  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  in  1541.  Paul 
summoned  it  again  for  Nov.  1,  1542,  and 
showed  his  willingness  to  choose  a  €rer- 
man  city  by  naming  Trent  His  legates 
arrived  there  Nov.  & ;  but  a  war  of  the 
emperor  with  France  gave  occasion  to 
another  postponement  to  a  more  conve- 
nient time.  Such  a  time  the  pope  believ- 
ed he  had  found  amidst  the.  preparations 
of  Charles  against  the  Protestants,  and 
summoned  the  council  to  meet  on  March 
15, 1545.  The  cardinals  Del  Monte,  Cer- 
vino  delta  Croce,  and  Pole,  arrived  at 
Trent,  at  the  appointed  time,  as  presiding 
legates ;  but  as  the  number  of  bishops 
(twenty)  and  envoys  who  followed  w^as 
but  small,  the  time  was  spent  in  disputes 
about  rank,  and  in  pleasure  excursions ; 
the  summer  passed  away,  during  which 


the  prelates  came  and  went,  till  at  length, 
at  the  command  of  the  pope,  Dec  13, 
1545,  the  general  council  of  Trent  (Sa- 
crosancta  aatmemca  et  generalis  synodus 
TYiderUina,  pr<t8ideniibus  Ugaiis  apostoU" 
cia,  thus  called  in  the  papal  brief)  was 
solemnly  opened,  twenty-five  bishops  and 
some  other  prelates  being  present.  In  the 
succeeding  confidential  conferences,  it 
was  agreed  that  committees  of  bishops 
and  doctors  of  theology  should  prepare 
the  subjects  to  be  treated  in  particular  and 
general  meetings  (not  public  sessions  of 
the  fathers);  the  proposed  decrees  and 
canons  should  be  decided  by  a  majority 
of  votes  (the  votes  being  reckoned,  not 
by  nations,  as  at  Constance,  but  by  heads) ; 
the  public  sessions  in  the  cathedral,  with 
mass  and  preaching,  should  be  merely 
ceremonial  acts,  for  publishing  and  con- 
firming the  resolutions  tliat  had  been 
adopted.  This  method  of  voting  by 
heads,  of  which  the  Italian  prelates  and 
the  titular  bishops  (who  were  both  on  the 
side  of  the  pope)  formed  the  majority, 
and  the  circumstance  that  the  committees 
were  chosen  and  instructed  by  the  l^g- 
ates,  was  sufficient  to  give  a  turn  to  the 
council  according  to  the  will  of  the  pope, 
who  had  formed,  at  Rome,  a  particular 
assembly  of  cardinals  to  consult  upon  the 
affairs  of  the  council.  Add  to  this  the 
vigorous,  proud  and  domineering  spirit 
of  tlie  cardinal  Del  Monte,  entirely  de- 
voted to  his  master ;  his  daily,  nay,  houriy, 
correspondence  with  him  by  means  of 
an  uninterrupted  line  of  couriers,  which 
brought  to  him,  according  to  the  chang- 
ing resolutions  of  the  pope,  public  and 
private  directions  for  every  aspect  of 
affairs,  and  many  other  arrangements  by 
which  the  Roman  policy  was  able  to  in- 
fluence the  assembled  prelates  accordinr 
to  circumstances.  Hence  even  the  Itaf 
ian  bishops  were  heard  to  complain,  that 
the  council  was  not  a  free  one.  Princes 
and  people  expected  from  this  union  of 
holy  men  the  abolition  of  abuses  which 
had  been  long  complained  of,  and  an  im- 
provement of  the  church  in  its  head  and 
members,  which  would  obviate  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Protestants,  and  induce  them 
to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic 
church.  The  imperial  envoys  openly 
urged  that  this  should  be  the  chief  object 
of  their  labors;  yet  in  the  second  and 
third  sessions,  Jan.  7  and  Feb.  4,  1546, 
nothing  was  done  except  the  readins  of 
rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  fathers 
while  at  Trent,  of  exhortations  to  extirpate 
heretics,  and  of  the  Nicene  creed.  From 
the  fourth  to  the  eighth  of  April,  when 
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five  arcfabiahops  and  forty-eight  bishops 
were  already  assembled,  two  decrees 
were  enacted,  in  which  the  reception  of 
the  Apocrypha  into  tlie  canon  of  Uie  Holy 
Scriptures  was  taken  for  grantecl ;  tradition 
wa»  declared  of  equal  authority  with  the 
Bible ;  the  Latin  translation  of. the  Bible, 
known  by  the  name  of  VxdgaU^  was  re- 
ceived as  authentic ;  and  the  church  was 
declared  the  only  legitimate  interpreter 
r)f  til  em.  From  these,  as  well  as  from 
the  decrees  of  the  fifth,  sixth  and  sev- 
enth sessions,  June  17, 1546,  Jan.  13,  and 
March  3,  1547,  on  the  doctrines  of  origi- 
nal sin,  justification,  and  the  seven  sacra- 
nientsi,  till  then  not  confirmed  by  a  statute 
of  the  church,  it  was  evident  that  the 
pope  and  bis  legates  had  the  intention  of 
placing  Catholicism  in  pointed  contrast 
with  tlie  doctrines  of  Protestantism.  To 
each  of  these  decrees,  several  canons,  that 
is,  anathemas  against  those  who  dissented 
from  them,  were  added.  In  order  to  pay 
some  attention  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation, 
strenuously  supported  by  the  emperor,  the 
legates  added  some  decrees,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reformation,  to  those  intended 
merely  for  the  settlement  of  doctrines. 
The  duties  of  preachers,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  inferior  offices,  from  the 
bishops  downwards,  were  more  suitably 
arranged,  without,  however,  radically 
attacking  the  prevailing  abuses.  Even  by 
these  half  measures,  the  legates  feared  they 
had  yielded  too  much ;  and,  as  the  violent 
contentions  between  the  prelates  and  the 
clergy  of  various  orders,  the  bold  asser- 
tions and  proposals  of  the  imperial  en- 
voys and  German  bishops,  made  the 
course  of  the  deliberations  continually 
more  doubtful,  and  a  speedy  vacancy  of 
the  papal  chair  was  anticipated,  the  leg- 
ates made  use  of  the  false  rumor  of  a  pes- 
tilence in  Trent,  and,  in  aot*.ordance  with 
a  power  long  since  received  from  Rome, 
in  the  eighth  session,  March  11, 1547,  re- 
solved upon  transferring  the  assembly  to 
Bologna,  which  was  immediately  followed 
bv  the  departure  of  tbe  Italian  fathers, 
l^he  solemn  protestations  of  the  emperor 
a^inst  this  measure  compelled  eighteen 
bishops,  from  his  states, 'together  with 
the  bishop  of  Trent,  cardinal  Madruzzi, 
to  remain  in  that  city,  whilst  the  legates, 
with  six  archbisho{)s,  thirty-two  bishops, 
and  four  generals  of  religious  orders, 
contented  themselves,  at  Bologna,  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  sessions,  April  21  and 
June  2,  with  publishing  repeated  decrees 
of  adjournment,  without  deciding  further 
upon  the  subject  of  the  counciL  The 
nominal  council  at  Trent,  in  tbe  mean 


time,  held  no  session,  and,  as  the  empe- 
ror firmly  refused  to  consider  the  assem 
biy  at  Bologna  as  a  council,  and  as  the 
bishops  de]jarted,  one  afler  another,  the 
pope  at  length  declared,  in  a  bull  of  Sept. 
17,  1549,  the  council  adjourned.  After 
his  deatli,  the  cardinal  Del  Monte,  Feb.  8, 

1550,  ascended  the  pajuU  chair,  under  the 
name  of  Julius  III^  and  formally  an- 
nounced, at  the  desire  of  the  emperor, 
the  reassembling  of  the  council  of  Trent 
in  that  very  year.  His  legate,  the  cardinal 
Marcellus  Crescent! us,  a  man  of  a  pas- 
sionate temper,  came  with  two  nuncios  'to 
Trent,  and  opened  the  council,  May  1, 

1551,  with  the  eleventh  session.  This 
second  period  commenced  with  little 
splendor,  on  account  of  the  small  number 
of  prelates  present ;  and  even  when  tbe 
influence  of  the  emperor  had  brought 
together  the  Grerman  archbishops,  besides 
many  Spanish,  Italian  and  German  bish- 
ops, in  all  sixty-four  prelates,  yet,  on  ac- 
count of  the  deficiency  of  theologians, 
only  the  subjects  of  future  deliberations 
could  be  decided  upon  in  the  twelAh  ses- 
sion. Sept  5, 1551.  France  kept  back  its 
bishops,  as  in  the  first  period  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  presented,  in  this  session,  protes- 
tations against  tbe  continuation  of  it,  by 
its  envoy,  James  Amyot,  on  account  of 
tbe  then  existing  political  contentions 
between  king  Henry  and  the  pope.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  fathers  proceeded  in  thehr 
work.  The  Jesuits  Lainez  and  Salme- 
ron,  who  had  been  sent  as  papal  theolo- 
gians, bad  a  decisive  influence  upon  tbe 
decrees,  which  now,  layiiig  aside  scholas- 
tic differences,  were  brie^  and  precisely 
drawn  up  respecting  tlie  Lord's  supper, 
penance,  and  extreme  unction,  and  were 
published,  the  first  with  eleven  canons,  in 
the  thirteenth  session,  Oct  1 1 ,  the  two  last, 
with  nineteen  canons,  in  the  fourteenth 
session,  Nov.  15.  They  added  to  this 
two  degrees  of  reformation  on  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  bishops,  in  which  the  limits 
of  the  episcopal  authority,  and  the  causes 
admitting  of  appeal  to  the  pope,  were  de- 
termined, encroachments  in  foreign  dio- 
ceses, and  abuses  in  exercising  the  rights 
of  patronoge,  and  in  the  dress  of  the 
clergy,  were  prohibited ;  and  the  privi- 
leged ecclesiastical  bodies,  universides, 
monasteries,  hospitals,  &c.,  were  exempt- 
ed from  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops. 
The  canons,  connected  with  the  dogmatic 
decrees,  contained  only  sentences  in  con- 
demnation of  the  opinions  of  Luther  and 
Zuinglius ;  and  yet  the  pope  had  incited 
the  Protestants,  by  several  nuncios,  to 
take  part  in  this  act  of  the  council,  as  the 
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emperor  izisiBted  on  their  admiasioD. 
Some  envoys  of  the  Protestant  powers 
appeared,  indeed,  at  Trent ;  those  or  Bran- 
denburg in  opder  to  obtain  firom  the  pope 
the  confirmation  of  prince  Frederic  in 
the  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg,  those  of 
Wfirtemberg,  and  deputies  from  the  cities 
of  Upper  Germany,  to  please  the  empe- 
ror, and  perhaps  also  at  the  instigation  of 
the  elector,  Maurice,  whose  own  envoy 
arrived  there  Jan.  7,  155^  and  obtained 
an  audience  Jan.  24,  in  a  general  assem- 
bly. To  his  extreme  vexation,  the  cardi- 
nal legate  was  obliged  to  consent,  that  the 
Protestant  theologians  also  should  be 
heard,  and  provided  with  safe  conducts. . 
In  order  to  cut  off  every  poerabilitv  of  an 
agreement  with  the  Protestants,  he  had 
composed  a  decree  on  the  consecration  of 
priests,  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  Gre^iy 
Vll ;  yet  the  emperor  gamed  his  object, 
and,  in  the  fifteenth  sessioD,  Jan.  25,  this 
decree  was  not  published,  but  only  a 
postponement  of  the  deliberations  was 
resolved  upon  till  the  arrival  of  the  Prot- 
estant divioes.  Under  the  imperial  pro- 
tection, the  divines  of  W&rtemberg  and 
Upper  Germany  (from  the  cities)  now 
also  came  to  Trent,  and  the  Saxons  were 
already  on  their  way  thither,  under  the 
conduct  of  Melanchthon.  These  meas- 
ures, however,  were  only  a  stratagem  on 
the  part  of  Saxony,  in  order  to  lull  the 
emperor  into  security,  as  was  soon  evin- 
ced by  the  sudden  commencement  of 
hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  elector,  Mau- 
rice, who  forced  the  emperor  to  fly,  and 
the  members  of  the  council  to  disperse. 
They  resolved,  accordingly,  in  the  six- 
teenth session,  April  8,  upon  its  adjourn- 
ment for  two  years,  without  having  even 
commenced  negotiations  vrith  the  Prot- 
estants. Amidst  these  circumstances,  of 
the  greatest  disadvantage  for  the  authori- 
ty of  the  pope,  the  treaty  of  Passau,  and 
the  religious  peace  of  Augsburg,  were 
concluded,  ana  two  Catholic  princes,  the 
Roman  king  Ferdinand,  and  the  duke  of 
Bavaria,  even  ventured,  at  their  own  risk, 
to  grant  to  their  Protestant  subjects  the 
privilege  of  the  cup,  though  the  council 
had  renised  them  permission  so  to  do.  In 
France,  the  increasing  power  of  the  Prot- 
estants threatened  to  extort  similar,  and 
stiU  greater  privileges  ;  and  because  pope 
Paul  IV  (155&— 5^  would  hear  nothing 
of  any  council  held  without  the  city  of 
Rome,  the  French  bishops  thought  of 
summoning  a  national  synod,  for  me  set- 
tlement of  the  religious  disputes.  Paul's 
successor,  Pius  IV,  saw  himself  compel- 
led, in  1560  and  1561,  to  reassemble  the 


genera)  council  Although  the  Protes- 
tants did  not  accept  the  mvitation,  and 
the  French  government,  rejecting  the  pre- 
vious decrees  of  the  council,  demanded 
an  entirely  new  and  independent  council, 
vet  it  was  reo|iened,  Jan.  8, 1563,  bv  six 
legates  of  the  pope,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  cardincu,  prince  Hercules  Gonza- 
ea,  of  Mantua,  vrith  112  bishops,  mostly 
Italians,  four  abbots,  and  four  generals  oi 
religious  orders.  In  the  eighteenth  ses- 
GRon,  Feb.  26,  a  decree  was  merely  pub- 
lished for  preparing  an  index  of  prohib- 
ited books ;  but,  in  the  nineteenUi,  May 
4,  and  in  the  twentieth,  June  14,  it  was 
again  resolved  to  delay  the  publication 
of  new  decrees.  This  delaymg  vms  a 
common  means  of  the  Roman  poficv  to 
avoid  opposition ;  for  France,  as  well  as 
the  emperor  and  Bavaria,  repeated  their 
propositions  for  the  reformation  of  the 
church,  and  for  the  admismon  of  the  laity 
to  the  cup  in  the  Lord's  supper,  the  mar- 
riage of  the  priests,  and  a  revision  of  the 
laws  concerning fbihidden  meat;  and,  be- 
sides, all  the  bishops,  except  those  from 
Italy,  agreed  in  the  opinion  so  odious  to 
the  pope,  that  the  episcopal  power  and 
rii^hts  were  not  of  papal  but  of  divine 
on^n.  But,  in  cotisequence  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Italian  bishops,  the  results  of 
the  votes  were  always  m  favor  of  the 
views  of  the  Roman  court  Thus  there 
vrere  pasiaed,  in  the  twenty-first  and  tvren- 
ty-second  sessions,  July  16  and  Sept  17, 
1562,  the  decrees  respecting  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  supper,  and  the  sacrifice 
of  mass,  allowing  preparatory  explana- 
tions in  the  vernacular  languages;  but 
the  laity  were  referred  to  the  pope,  as  re- 
spected their  demand  for  the  cup  in  the 
Lord's  supper.  In  these  sessions,  there 
were  present  290  prelates,  besides  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Catholic  courts ;  and 
the  number  was  increased,  Nov.  13,  by 
the  arrival  of  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
with  fourteen  bishops,  three  abbots  and 
eighteen  theologians,  from  France,  who 
not  only  gave  new  strength  to  the  opposi- 
tion, but  also  proposed  tbiity-four  articles 
of  reformation,  which  could  not  but  be 
exceedingly  otiTensive  to  the  Papal  party. 
This  party,  therefore,  resorted  again  to 
delays,  and  postponed  the  next  session 
from  one  month  to  another.  Gonzaga, 
who  was  generally  esteemed  for  his  up- 
rightness, but  who  was  fettered  in  eveiy 
step  bv  the  directions  which  he  received 
from  the  Roman  court,  died  meanwhile, 
Mareh  2, 1563  ;  and,  in  bis  place,  the  new 
leeates  Moroni  and  Stavageri  |MMded, 
who  amused  the  fathers  with  empty  for- 
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malities  and  theological  disputes,  so  that 
at  length  the  imperial  and  French  courts 
were  c(Mi\inced  that  no  reformation  of 
the  church  was  to  he  expected  from  this 
council,  and  still  less  a  peace  with  the 
I'rotestants,  who  entirely  rejected  the 
counciL  Moreover,  the  cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine was  won  over  to  the  Papal  party  by 
secret  promises  of  personal  advantage; 
and,  although  the  German,  Spanish  and 
French  bishops  had  hitherto  zealously 
maintained  tlie  divine  origin  of  their  pow- 
er, yet,  at  length,  either  tired  out  by  length 
of  time,  or  influenced  by  intrigues,  they 
consented  to  a  decree  respecting  the  con- 
^cration  of  the  priests  and  the  hierarchy, 
entirely  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
the  pope,  which  received  public  confir- 
mation in  eight  canons,  in  the  twenty- 
third  session,  July  15, 1563.  With  equal 
pliability,  they  suffered  to  be  passed,  in 
the  twenty-fourth  session,  Nov.  11,  the 
decree  respecting  the  sacrament  of  mat- 
rimony, in  twelve  canons,  in  which  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  enjoined ;  and, 
in  the  twenty-fiflh  and  last  sessions,  Dec. 
3  and  4,  the  hastily-composed  decrees  re- 
specting piur^ory,  the  worship  of  saints, 
relics  and  unages,  the  monastic  vows, 
indulgences,  &sts,  prohibition  of  certain 
kinds  of  food,  and  an  index  of  prohibited 
books ;  the  last  of  which,  together  with 
the  composition  of  a  catechism  and  brev- 
iary, was  left  to  the  pope.  In  the  de- 
crees of  reformation,  published  in 
these  last  five  sessions,  which  contained 
mostly  insignificant  or  self-evident  ordi- 
nances, or  at  least  the  same  repeated  only 
with  different  words,  provision  was  made 
for  the  removal  of  the  prevailing  abuses, 
for  the  conferment  and  administration  of 
spiritual  offices  and  sinecures,  &c.  The 
most  usefid  provision  was  that  for  found- 
ing seminan^  for  the  education  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  examination  of  those  to 
be  ordained.  At  the  close  of  the  last 
session,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  exclaim- 
ed, *< Cursed  be  all  heretics!"  and  the 
prelates  jouned  in  the  cry,  '^  Cursed,  curs- 
ed!" so  that  the  dome  resounded  with 
their  imprecadons.  Thus  ended  the 
coundl  of  Trent,  the  decrees  of  which, 
signed  by  255  prelates,  perpetuated  the 
separation  of  the  Protestants  from  the 
Catholic  church,  and  acquired*  with  the 
hitter,  the  authority  of  a  symbolical  book. 
The  pope  confirmed  them,  Jan.  26, 1564, 
in  their  whole  extent.  The  chief  object 
of  this  council,  the  gaining  back  of  the 
Protestants  to  the  Catholic  church,  was 
not  attained,  and  the  pomts  of  dissention 
between  the  Roman  and  the  Greek 
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churches  were  marked  out  so  distinctly, 
as  to  leave  no  hope  of  any  future  recon- 
ciliation. By  its  decrees,  the  Catholic 
doctrines  were  more  exactly  determined, 
and  many  abuses  remedied,  though  the 
worst  and  most  pernicious  were  left 
These  decrees  were  received  without  limi- 
tation in  Italy,  Portugal  and  Poland ;  in  the 
Spimish  dominions  they  were  restricted 
by  the  statutes  of  .the  kingdom ;  in  France, 
Germany  and  Hungary,  on  the  contrary, 
thev  met  with  an  opposition  which  grad- 
ually resulted  in  a  silent  approbation  of ' 
the  doctrinal  decrees  on  tne  part  of  the 
Catholics,  but  has  always  prevented  the 
reception  of  the  decrees  of  reformation, 
as  irreconcilable  vnth  many  laws  of  the 
respective  countries,  although  the  real 
improvements  ordained  were  cheerfully 
received  and  put  in  execution.  For  the 
explanadon  and  interpretation  of  tlie  de- 
crees of  this  council,  Sixtus  V,  in  1588, 
instituted  a  council  of  cardinals,  the  con- 
tinuation of  which  was  found  necessary 
by  his  successors.  The  works  which 
have  been  written  in  support  of,  and  op- 
.posidon  to,  the  council  of  Trea^  the  last 
that  has  been  held,  are  very  numerous, 
and  many  exhibit  great  talent  During 
the  sessions  of  the  council,  Calvin  wrote 
his  antidote  against  the  council  of  Trent, 
and,  in  1560,  when  pope  Pius  VII  order- 
ed the  reassembling  of  the  council,  the 
Lutheran  princes  of  Germany  issued 
their  Concuii  Tridentini  decreHs  opposita 
Gravamna,  and  even  down  to  recent 
times,  works  have  continued  to  be  writ- 
ten on  it,  though  the  notions  of  Protes- 
tants are  now  too  well  settled  to  induce 
them  to  spend  much  time  in  refuting  its 
decrees.  The  fundamental  error  con- 
nected with  this  council  was,  that 
Catholics  and  Protestants  could  suppose  it 
possible  to  reconcile  their  differences  by 
means  of  a  council,  which  could  only 
bring  them  out  in  stronger  reliefl  It  was, 
in  fi^t,  the  great  mistake  of  the  time  to 
suppose  that  truth  could  be  settled  by  re- 
ligious disputations.  But,  though  it  is 
easy  to  see  now  that  a  union  between  the 
Catholics  and  Protestants  was  impossible, 
it  was  not  easy  to  see  it  then  ;  and  we  can 
hardly  blame  men  for  wishing  to  pro- 
duce harmony  in  Christendom.  ^Even  at 
a  much  later  period,  men  like  Leibnitz 
believed  in  the  poesibitity  of  a  reunion  of 
the  churches. 

Trenton  ;  the  metropolis  of  New  Jer- 
sey, in  Hunterdon  county,  on  the  east 
bank  of  Delaware  river,  opposite  to  the 
falls ;  ten  miles  south-west  of  Princeton, 
thirty  north-east  of  Philadelphia,  sixty 
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south-west  of  New  York,  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eeyea  from  Washington,  lat 
40°  14'  N. ;  Ion.  74°  ^  W. ;  population 
in  1820,  3942 ;  in  1830, 3925.  It  is  the 
fourth  town  in  size  in  New  Jersey.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated,  and  incorporated  with 
city  privileges.  It  contains  the  state  and 
county  buiklings,  and  houses  of  worship 
for  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  Meth- 
odists and  Friends.  The  Delaware  is 
navigable  to  this  place  for  sloops,  but  is 
not  navigable,  except  for  boats  of  mode- 
rate size,  above  the  falls.  At  the  foot  of 
the  fkUs  is  an  elegant  covered  bridge 
across  the  river.  Trenton  is  distinguish- 
ed, in  the  history  of  the  revolution,  for 
the  victory  gained  by  general  Washing- 
ton over  the  British  army,  on  the  26th  of 
December,  1776.  The  American  army 
crossed  the  Delaware  on  the  night  of  the 
25th,  during  a  violent  storm  of  snow  and 
rain,  and  attacked  the  enemy  on  the  north 
and  west  parts  of  the  town.  A  detach- 
ment of  the  army  had  been  ordered  to 
cross  the  river  and  secure  a  position  at 
Uie  bridge,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
British  tnops ;  but,  owing  to  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  crossing  the  river,  this  part 
of  the  plan  failed,  and  almost  500  of  tlie 
troops  escaped.  The  British  lost  20,  who 
were  killed,  and  about  lOOO,  who  surren- 
dered. The  American  loss  was  2  killed, 
2  frozen  to  death,  5  wounded. 

Trepakniwo  ;  the  operation  of  open- 
ing the  skull,  by  means  of  a  surgical  in- 
strument, adapted  for  the  purpose.  The 
instrument  used  is  called  a  tr&pany  or  tre- 
phine, and  consists  of  a  handle,  to  which 
is  fixed  a  circular  saw,  or  hollow  iron 
cylinder,  of  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
called  tlie  crotm,  from  the  centre  of 
which  projects  a  sharp  perforator,  called 
the  centrt'pin.  The  upper  part  of  the 
centre-pin  screws  into  a  hole  at  the  top 
of  the  crown ;  its  use  is  to  steady  the 
trepan  before  the  teeth  of  the  saw  have 
made  a  sufficient  furrow  to  prevent  it 
from  slipping ;  for  which  purpose  it  is 
pushed  down  below  the  level  of  the  teeth 
of  the  saw,  and  fixed  in  the  centre  of 
the  bone  to  be  removed.  The  trephine 
diflfers  from  the  trepan  in  having  its 
crown  fixed  upon  and  worked  by  a  com- 
mon transverse  handle,  like  a  gimlet,  in- 
stead of  being  turned  by  a  handle,  like  a 
wimble  or  centre-bit,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  trepan.  The  former  is  used  in  Eng- 
land and  the  U.  States :  the  latter  is  pre- 
ferred by  the  surgeons  of  continental  £u- 
rope.  The  trephine  performs  only  a 
semicircular  motion,  imparted  by  the 
pronation  and  supination  of  the  hand, 


the  teeth  being  bo  arnoi^  as  to  cat, 
whether  the  instrument  is  turned  fiotn 
right  to  left  or  the  reverse.  The  trepan 
is  turned  completely  round  and  round  on 
its  own  axis.  The  operation  is  perfi>rmed 
in  the  following  mann^: — ^The  hair  is 
first  removed  from  the  portion  of  die 
skull  to  be  taken  out,  and  incisimifl^  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  or  of  the  letter  T  or  V, 
are  made  quite  through  the  scalp,  in  or- 
der to  expose  the  bone.  The  centre^in 
is  then  fixed,  the  trephine  or  trepan  is 
put  'in  motion,  as  above  described,  and 
the  operation  is  continued  until  the  bone 
is  sawn  through,  which  is  then  removed 
by  the  forceps.  The  divided  scalp  is 
finally  placed,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  its 
natural  situation,  and  <ire8sed.  The  aper- 
ture in  the  skull  gradually  becomes  closed 
with  sofi  granulations,  which  slowly  ac- 
quire a  hi^  consistency.  Until  this  is 
the  case,  the  patient  must  wear  a  thin 
piece  of  horn,  or  plate  of  metal  over  the 
aperture.  The  operation  of  trepanning 
is  resorted  to  only  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
lieving the  brain  from  pressing  Such 
pressure  may  be  caused  by  the  depression 
of  a  portion  of  the  cranium,  or  it  may  be  pto- 
duced  by  an  extravasation  of  blood,  or  by 
the  lodgment  of  matter  betwixt  the  skull 
and  the  dura  mater,  occasioned  by  a  blow 
upon  the  head,  or  the  inflammation  of 
the  membranes  of  the  brain. 

Tressam,  Louis  Elisabeth  de  la  Vergne, 
count  of,  was  bom  in  1705,  at  Mans,  went 
at  an  early  age  to  Paris,  and  became  ac- 
quainted virith  Voltaire,  Fontenelle,  and 
other  celebrated  men,  by  whom  he  was 
confirmed  in  his  love  of  literature.  In 
1723,  he  entered  the  army,  and  after- 
wards travelled  in  Italy.  When  the  war 
broke  out  between  France  and  Austria, 
he  was  appointed  aid-de-camp  to  the 
duke  de  Noailies,  with  w^om  he  was  at 
the  siege  of  Kehl.  He  also  distinffuished 
himself  at  Esslingen  and  Philinsbunr,  in 
1734.  In  1741,  he  was  employed  in  Flan- 
ders. In  1744,  he  was  made  marechal- 
de-carap,  and  served  at  the  sieges  of  Mc- 
nin,  Ypres,  and  Fumes.  He  was  aid-de- 
camp to  the  king  at  the  battle  of  Fonte- 
noi,  where  he  was  wounded.  In  1750, 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  Toulouse 
and  French  Lorraine,  and,  socm  afier, 
made  grand  inarshal  to  the  ex-king  of 
Poland,  at  Luneville,  where  he  remained 
till  the  death  of  that  prince.  In  1781,  he 
was  admitted  into  tlie  French  academy, 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  Paris,  where 
he  died,  October  31, 1783.  He  published 
a  translation  of  the  Orlando  Furioso  of 
Ariosto,  which,  together  with   extracts 
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and  tFBDslatioDfl  of  many  other  Italian 
and  old  French  romances,  appeared  in 
JLetf  (EnKorta  Choiaies  de  l\'es8€m  (Paris, 
1787—91, 12  vols^  8vo).  He  also  wrote 
Reiexums  sur  VEgprii ;  DUcoura^prononci 
a  fAcad.  de  Ndnct ;  Elom^  &c. 

T&Bvcs  (in  Gennan,  Trier ;  anciently, 
Augusta  TVevtrorum) ;  a  city  in  the  Prus- 
sian province  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  capi- 
tal or  a  govemnient  of  the  same  name, 
ibnnerly  capital  of  an  electorate  and  aroh- 
bishopnc,  on  the  Moselle ;  Ion.  6°  SB'  E. ; 
Iat«  49°  47'  N. ;  population,  9606.  It  has  a 
picturesaue  situation  in  the  centre  of  a. 
large  yailey  lying  along  the  Rhine,  and 
open  to  the  north-west  and  south-east,  but 
confined  on  the  other  ndes  by  gentle  emi- 
nences covered  with  vines;  and  tlie  envi- 
rons abound  with  gardens.  It  contains 
the  late  elector's  palace,  now  converted 
into  barracks,  a  ctohedral,  nine  churohes, 
seven  convents,  three  hospitals,  a  lyceum, 
and  a  public  iibraiy.  A  univernty  was 
founded  here  in  1454,  but  converted  by 
the  French,  in  1794,  into  a  central  school, 
now  styled  a  gymnasium.  Treves  is  the 
niost  ancient,  and  among  the  most  cele- 
brated, cities  of  Germany.  It  contains 
many  Roman  antiquities:  coins,  medals 
and  inscriptions  are  frequently  dug  up ; 
and  the  remains  of  the  baths  are  exten- 
ave.  The  arohbishopric  of  Treves  was 
the  oldest  in  Germany;  the  archbishop 
was  the  second  elector  (q.  v.)  of  the  em- 
pire, and  had  the  title  of  **  arch-chanceUor 
of  the  holy  Roman  empire,  for  Gaul  and 
Aries."  By  the  peace  of  Luneville  (1801), 
Treves  was  annexed  to  France,  but,nnce 
the  peace  of  Paris,  has  belonged  to  Prus- 
sia. The  gymnasium  has  a  library  of 
70,000  volumes  and  2000  manuscript 
Among  the  churches,  that  of  Our  Lady 
is  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  Ger- 
man architecture.  The  arch  called  the 
blaek  gaUj  from  its  color,  is  the  most  im- 
portant Roman  monument  in  Germany. 

T&Eviso,  Duke  of.    (See  Moriier.) 

Trewes.    (See  HighUmdaA 

Trl40  {three  in  oney  ifbe  number 
three  was  thought  holy  m  the  eariiest  an- 
tiquity. (See,  for  instance',  Numbeis  xix, 
ISL)  This  must  have  its  reason  in  the 
nature  of  the  number.  The  number 
three  represents  to  us  unity  and  opposi- 
tion, the  principle  and  the  moments  of 
developement,oroppoflition,  and  the  con- 
necting unity  (synthesis).  It  is  the  first 
uneven  number  in  which  the  first  even 
one  is  contained ;  herein  lie  its  peculiar 
signification  and  perfection.  Even  in  an- 
tiquity, it  could  not  escape  attention,  that 
this  number  is  to  be  found  wherever  va^ 


riety  is  developed.  Hence  we  have 
beginning,  middle,  end,  represented  in 
the  heavens  by  rise,  point  of  culmination, 
and  setting ;  morning,  noon,  evening,  and 
evening,  midnight,  morning;  and  in  gen- 
eral, in  the  great  divisions  of  time,  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  fiiture.  In 
space,  also,  this  number  three  occurs,  as 
in  above,  midst,  and  below ;  right,  midst, 
and  left ;  and  in  general,  in  the  dimen- 
sions of  space,  as  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness  or  depth.  To  the  eye,  the 
number  three  is  presented  in  the  regular 
fiffure  of  the  triangle,  which  has  been  ap- 
plied to  numberless  symbolical  represent- 
ations; the  ear  perceives  it  most  per- 
fectly in  the  harmonic  triad.  (See  the 
next  paragraph.)  As  the  triple  is  also  the 
basis  of  symmetnr,  the  three-figured  form 
is  found  in  architecture  and  in  simple 
utensils,  without  any  particukur  reference 
to  symbolical  or  other  significations.  Of 
this  hind  are.  the  triglyphs  in  architecture, 
the  tripod,  the  trident,  the  three  thunder- 
beltB  of  Jupiter,  the  ancient  three-stringed 
Ivre;  though  the  number  three  has  in 
these  objects,  as  well  as  in  the  three-head- 
ed Cerberus,  other  more  symbolical  rela- 
tions. Even  in  our  thoughts,  we  meet 
the  triad  in  position  fthesis),  opposition 
(antithesis),  and  union  (synthesis). 

Thiady  Harmonic ;  a  compound  of  three 
radical  sounds,  consisting  of  a  funda- 
meutal  note,  its  third,  and  its  fifth.  Of 
these  three  sounds,  the  gravest  is  called  the 
Jundamenial^  the  fifth  me  excluded  aovndy 
and  the  third  the  harmomcal  mean.  This 
division  of  the  fifth  into  two  thirds  is 
performed  in  two  ways ;  first,  harmoni- 
cally ;  as  when  (he  greater  third  is  lowest, 
in  which  case,  the  triad  is  said  to  be  per- 
fect and  natural;  secondly,  arithmeti- 
cally ;  when  the  lesser  third  is  lowest ;  and 
then  the  triad  is  called  flat  or  imperfect. 

Trial.  fSee  Jwry^  and  Process^  and 
Mittermaiers  German  Penal  Procedure^ 
ifCf  compared  wUh  the  English  and  Drench 
(2  vols.,  Heidelburg,  1832). 

Triangle,  in  geometiy;  a  ftgure  of 
three  sides  and  three  angles.  Triangles 
are  either  plane  or  spherical.  A  plane 
triangle  is  one  contained  by  three  right 
lines;  and  a  spherical  triangle  is  one 
contained  by  three  arcs  of  great  cir 
cles  of  the  sphere.  Triangles  are  denom- 
inated, ftx>m  theur  angles,  rights  obtuse^ 
and  acute.  A  right-angled  triangle  is  that 
which  has  one  right  angle ;  an  obtuse- 
angled  triangle  is  such  as  has  one  ob- 
tuse angle ;  and  an  acute-angled  triangle 
is  that  which  has  all  its  angles  acute. 
The  triangle  is  the  most  important  figvaee 
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iu  geometry ;  and  its  various  lines  bear  the 
most  intereating  relations  to  each  other. 
(See  TrigonoiMiru.)  ^ 

T&iANouLAR  Compasses  are  such  as 
have  three  legs,  or  feet,  whereby  to  take 
off  any  trian^e  at  once ;  much  used  in 
the  construction  of  maps,  globes,  &c. 

Triangular  Numbers  are  a  kind  of 
polygonal  numbers,  being  the  sums  of 
arithmetical  progressions,  the  difference 
of  whose  terms  is  1.  Thus,  from  the 
aritlmietical  numbers  1, 2, 3,  4, 5, 6,  are 
formed  the  triangular  numbers  1,3,6, 10^ 
15, 21. 

TRiAifGULATUfe.  lu  Surveying,  the 
larger  the  space  the  more  complicated  is 
tJ)e  labor.  A  number  of  points  are  taken 
as  the  apexes  of  Hae  angles  of  triangles, 
into  which  the  space  is  supposed  to  be 
divided.  This  process  is  called  triangu- 
laHng,  Trianj^es  are  chosen  on  account 
of  the  ease,  with  which,  if  some  ports  of 
these  figures  are  given,  the  others  c»n  be 
calculated.  In  those  surveys  in  which 
the  spheroidal  form  of  the  earth  must 
be  taken  into  consideration,  astronomical 
operations  are  necessary ;  accurate  instru- 
ments are  to  be  prepared  for  measuring 
angles,  such  as  theodolites,  reflecting  sex- 
tants, &c.  The  longitude  and  latitude  of 
places^  at  least  140  miles  distant  from 
each  other,  must  be  accurately  determin- 
ed, and  their  meridians  must  be  marked 
on  the  ground.  These  points  then  fi>rm  a 
netwoif,  to  be  afterwards  filled  up,  and  are 
supported  by  a  great  basis,  obtained  as 
well  from  accurate  measurement  as  from 
trigonometrical  calculations  or  careful 
triangulating.  This  basis  is  situated,  if 
possible,  in  a  meridian,  and  is  astronomi- 
cally determined.  In. each  of  the  chief 
triangles,  a  system  of  smaller  triansles  is 
calculated ;  the  whole  is  then  divided  into 
square  sections,  each  of  which  contains 
some  of  the  points  trigonometrically  as- 
certained in  what  we  have  called  the  net- 
work.  These  furnish  the  means  of  sur- 
veying in  detail,  and  of  examination. 

Trianon;  the  name  of  two  palaces 
near  Vorsallles.  Great  Trianon  {U 
Grand  Trianon)  has  a  front  of  384  feet, 
and  is  remArkabie  for  the  beauty  and  lux- 
uriance of  its  gardens,  laid  out  by  Le- 
n6tre.  The  palace,  built  by  Mansard  in 
the  Oriental  style,  is  but  one  story  high. 
At  the  end  of  the  park  of  Great  Trianon 
is  /«  Petit  TVuzfion  (Litde  Trianon),  which 
consists  merely  of  a  pavilion  in  the  Ro- 
man style,  witib  English  gardens.  This 
little  poluce  was  the  favorite  resort  of  Ma- 
rie Antoinette,  and  was  therefore  exposed 
to  the  violence  of  the  populace  during  the 


revolution.  Great  Trianon  was  much  vis- 
ited by  Napoleon,  and  the  decree  of  Aug. 
3, 1810,  was  dated  here.   (See  Ctrntintnial 

Sifsiem.) 

Tribe  (tribus),  Romulus  divided  the 
inhabitants  of  Rome  into  three  bodies, 
thence  called  tribes^  each  of  which  had  a 
presiding  officer  ((r»6iiftii#i  and  was  di- 
vided into  ten  ctirus.  Servius  Tuilius 
divided  the  inhalntantB  into  four  parts, 
which  still  retained  the  name  of  tribes^ 
To  these  four  city  tribes  {tribw  urbamt) 
were  added  the  rural  tribes  (fri&M  n»- 
iic€t\  the  number  of  which  was  gradually 
increased  to  thirty-one.  In  the  comUia 
tributa^  in  which  the  people  voted  by 
trib^  the  lower  magistrates,  the  ordinary 
magistrates,  and  the  provincial  magis- 
trates, were  chosen,  laws  were  mtule, 
and  criminal  trials,  not  capital,  conduct- 
ed, &C. 

Tribonian,  a  celebrated  statesman  un- 
der Justinian,  a  native  of  Side,  in  Pam- 
phylia,  was  distinguished  for  his  great 
learning,  particularly  in  jurisprudence, 
which  gained  him  the  fiivor  of  the  empe- 
ror, and  raised  him  to  the  highest  offices 
of  state.  He  became  questor  of  the  pal- 
ace and  consul ;  but  his  vices  made  him 
obnoxious,  and  he  was  removed  (532),  in 
consequence  of  a  sedition,  but  acain  re- 
stored to  his  former  dignities.  He  was 
notorious  for  avarice  and  taking  bribes ; 
but  his  learning  and  ability  preserved  him 
the  confidence  of  Justinian,  who  named 
him,  with  nine  other  civilians,  to  prepare 
the  new  code,  with  sixteen  others  to  com- 
pose the  digest  or  pandects,  and  with  two 
others  to  draw  up  the  institutes.  (See 
CivU  Law.)  Tribonian  was  char^  with 
bding  the  secret  enemy  of  Christianity, 
with  atheism,  and  attachment  to  pagan- 
ism ;  but  these  charges  are  not  sustained 
by  sufficient  proof    He  died  545. 

Tribrachts.    (See  KhyUim.) 

Tribunal,  with  the  Romans ;  an  ele- 
vated place  where  the  pretor  (q.  v.)  sat 
upon  his  sella  curulis,  when  acting  as 
judge :  his  counsellors  sat  near  him.  In 
the  camp,  the  Roman  general  had  also  a 
tribimal  of  turf,  where  he  gave  judgment. 

Tribunat.  The  French  consthution 
of  Dec.  15, 1799,  projected  by  Bonaparte 
and  Sieyes,  committed  the  legislative 
power,  though  more  in  appearance  than 
in  reality,  to  a  body  (corps  legislatif)  of 
300  men,  and  a  tribunat  of  1(X)  members 
chosen  by  the  conservative  senate,  from 
the  three  lists  of  candidates  proposed  by 
the  departmental  colleges.  To  die  three 
consuls  was  reserved  the  right  of  initiat- 
ing^ IsLWs;  to  the  tribunal,  that  of  deUbe- 
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rating  on  subjects  thus  proposed,  and  to 
the  legislative  body  that  or  accepting  or 
rejecting  measures  thus  proposed  by  the 
iirat,  and  discussed  by  the  second.  The 
members  of  the  council  of  state,  as  the 
mouthpieces  of  the  government,  had  a 
considerable  influence  in  each  body. 
The  tribunal  had  also  the  privilege  of  ex- 
pressing its  wishes,  and  makine  repre- 
sentations to  the  government,  and  some- 
times ventured  to  exercise  this  right.  A 
tribun  vna  to  be  twenty-five  years  old, 
and  have  a  yearly  income  of  15,000  francs. 
The  tribunat  was  renewed  every  ^ve 
years,  by  the  reelection  of  one  fifth  of  its 
members  yearly.  The  last  voice  of  fi'ee- 
dom  in  the  tribunat  was  Camot's  speech 
in  opposition  to  the  election  of  Bonaparte, 
as  emperor,  in  1804.  By  the  s^ncUus^ 
constdte  organique  of  May  18,  1804,  its 
general  meetings  were  abolished,  and  it 
was  permitted  to  meet  only  by  sections, 
of  which  there  were  three  (for  legislation, 
home  afiairs,  and  finance).  In  1807,  the 
iribtmat  was  sui>pres8ed. 

Tribune  (tribwnu),  among  the  Ro- 
mans; originally,  the  commander  of  a 
tribe  (q.  v.),  thence  a  public  ofiicer,  a 
commander  in  general.  Thus  there  were 
military  tribunes,  and  tribunes  of  the  pub- 
lic treasury  {tribimi  mHiiarts  and  tribuni 
ttrani).  The  former  commanded  a  di- 
vision of  a  legion,  consisting  usually  of 
about  1000  men;  the  latter  assisted  the 
questors,  particularly  in  the  distribution 
of  money.  The  most  important  officers 
with  this  title  were  the  tnbwd  plebisy  or 
tribunes  of  the  people  (L  e.  of  the  commons 
or  plebeians),  who  were  chosen  from  the 
plebeians  to  defend  the  rights  of  their 
order  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
patricians.  These  tribunes  were  not,  strict- 
ly speaking,  magistrates,  or  invested  with 
magisterial  powers  ;  but  they  exercised  a 
great  influence  upon  public  affiiirs.  The 
occasion  of  the  creation  of  this  office  was 
.  the  secession  of  the  plebeians,  on  account  of 
the  oppression  and  injustice  which  they 
sufiered  from  the  patricians,  to  Mons  Sa- 
cer,  whence  they  refused  to  return  into 
the  city,  till  they  had  procured  tlie  con- 
sent of  the  senate  to  tne  creation  lof  tri- 
bunes, whose  persons  should  be  inviola- 
ble, to  protect  their  rights.  They  had 
the  power  of  putting  a  negative  upon  the 
decrees  of  the  senate,  and  of  stopping  the 

f proceedings  of  magistrates  by  their  veto 
I  forbid  it) ;  and  in  process  of  time  their 
mfluence  was  increased  to  such  a  degree, 
that  they  often  endangered  the  safety  of 
the  state.  Their  number  was  at  first  two, 
but  was  afterwards  increased  to  ten ;  and 
29* 


as  they  were  not  dignified  with  the  same 
of  magistrate9i  they  enjoyed  none  of  the 
extenml  marks  of  distinction  which 
were  attached  co  the  magisterial  dignities 
in  Rome. 

Tribune,  in  the  French  houses  of 
legislature;  the  pulpit  or  elevated  place 
fi-om  which  the  members  dehver  their 
speeches,  which  they  usually  read,  if 
they  treat  a  subject  at  length.  In  gene- 
ral, only  short  replies  are  made  ex  tempore. 
Hence  tribune  is  often  used  metapnori- 
caliy.    (See  Tribunal) 

Tricolore.  Whenever  a  great  prin- 
ciple or  interest,  good  or  bad,  brings  large 
bodies  of  men  into  direct  opposition,  it  is 
the  common  and  natural  course  of  things 
for  some  distinguishing  cry  or  badge  to  be 
adopted  by  all  moee  who  espouse  the  same 
side ;  and  the  more  active  and  absorbing 
the  opposition  is,  the  more  significant  be- 
comes the  sign.  There  is  not  time  to 
give  or  receive  long  explanations:  the 
questions  will  be,  Are  you  whiff  or  tory  ? 
jpatriot  or  royalist  ?  a  firiend  of  the  gov- 
ernment or  of  revolution  ?  Do  you  fight 
fi>r  the  red  or  white  rose  ?  Do  you  wear 
the  white  riband  on  your  sleeve?  &c. 
These  are  the  si^  or  watchwords  in 
times  of  great  excitement.  Such  a  sign 
is  the  French  irieol4n'e  (white,  red  and 
blue).  It  is  the  emblem  of  all  who  adhere 
to  the  principles  of  the  new  order  of  things 
in  France,  of  all,  whether  monarchists  or 
republicans,  Bonapartists  or  Orieanists, 
who  maintain  the  principle  of  equali- 
ty, under  whatever  modincations.  The 
white  banner  is  the  sign  of  the  ancient 
aristocracy,  the  Bourbons,  and  repre- 
sents the  old  order  of  things,  under  all 
modifications.  The  tricolore  was  adopt- 
ed, originally,  by  accident,  but  has  be- 
come a  historical  sign ;  and  even  if  tlie 
elder  line  of  the  Bourbons  could  regain 
anv  permanent  power  in  France,  it  could 
onlv  be  by  adopting  the  tricolore;  i.  e.  by 
yielding  to  the  spirit  of  modern  France, 
by  becoming  natumaL  Bourrienne's  Life 
of  Napoleon  contains  some  interesting 
facts  respecting  this  badge.  The  conUe 
fTArtois  wore  it  in  1814.  Fouch^,  in 
1815,  advised  Louis  XVIII  to  adopt  it ; 
but  an  intiigue  prevented  his  so  doing. 
"Why,"  saicl  the  king,  when  Fouch^ 
urged  this  measure,  "should  I  change  my 
badge  for  another  ?"  *•  4/&i  que  personne 
autre  mie  V.M»ne  puisse  U  prendre^  an- 
swered tiie  duke  of  Otranto.  The  first 
thing  the  duke  of  Orieans  did,  when  he 
hastened  to  Paris,  in  the  revolution  of  1890» 
was  to  put  on  the  tricolore.  He  gave  a 
pledge  by  so  doing,  which  was  understood 
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by  all,  and  section  67  was  immediately  add- 
ed to  the  constitution,  which  runs  thus : 
lixmce  rttumea  her  colora :  for  the  future^ 
there  fciU  be  no  other  cockade  than  the  tn- 
colored  cockade.  This  shows,  that  the  tri- 
cotore  is  considered  the  emblem  of  France, 
in  opposition  to  the  whUe — the  color  of  a 
family,  the  Bourbons,  and,  of  course,  all 
the  interests  attached  to,  and  represented 
by,  that  family.  The  tricotore^  according 
to  the  best  accounts  of  the  time  when  it 
was  adopted,  owes  its  rank,  as  a  national 
color,  to  chance.  In  a  moment  of  enthu- 
fiiasm,  the  patriots  had  ornamented  them- 
selves with  green  leaves ;  and  this  color 
of  hope  was  about  to  be  retained  as  the 
badge  of  their  parur,  when  it  was  recol« 
lected  that  it  was  the  color  of  the  comU 
d^ArtoU,  the  most  unpopular  prince  of  the 
whole  royal  &mily.  But  a  distinguishing 
sign  was  wanted ;  therefore  the  colors  of 
the  city  of  Paris,  blue  and  red,  were  taken, 
and  planted  every  where  by  the  citizens. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  national  guard  had 
been  organized :  it  was  not  hostile  to  the 
king;  and  many  military  men  havmg 
been,  besides,  incorporated  with  them, 
tlie  white  color  or  the  Bourbons  was 
added  to  the  colors  of  Paris,  and  thus 
arose  the  fiimous  white,  red  and  blue  en- 
si^,  which  accompanied  the  French  ar- 
mies to  Egypt,  Spam  and  Russia*  It  may 
not  be  irrelevant  to  remark,  that  the  colors 
composing  the  frieolore  have  been  suc- 
cessively those  of  the  French  standard 
for  many  centuries.  The  most  ancient 
national  standard  of  France  Is  what  is 
now  called  ckame  de  Samt-Mtrtinj  though 
probably  it  did  not  refer  to  the  earment 
of  the  saint,  but  to  the  standard  of  his 
abbey.  St  Mardn  of  Tours  was  one  of 
the  m'st  apostles  of  Gaul ;  and  the  religious 
banners  of  saints  were,  at  early  periods, 
assumed  by  the  warriors,  who  com- 
mended themselves  to  their  protection. 
This  banner  was  blue,  and  became  that 
of  France.  Probably  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  "  third  race"  of  kings,  when 
the  sovereigns  resided  permanently  at 
Paris,  St.  Denis,  the  saint  of  Paris,  be- 
came more  important,  and  bis  banner  was 
adopted  as  the  common  standard  of  the 
country.  It  is  the  famous  orifUtmme  (q.  v.) : 
the  color  was  red.  During  the  crusades,the 
cross  took  the  plac«  of  the  flag ;  and  we 
must  often  look  for  its  color  to  find  the 
national  color  of  that  period.  The  French 
cross  was  red,  and  the  English  white ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  ascertaui  exactly  the  period 
when  the  interchange  of  colors  between 
Uiese  two  nations  occurred.  It  is  gen- 
erally placed  under  Charles  VII ;  but  we 


find  the  white  cross  even  under  Charles 
VI.  The  change  probably  happened  un- 
der Philip  of  \  alois.  At  this  period  the 
English  kings  began  to  claim  the  sove- 
reigntv  of  France,  and  naturally  adopted 
also  the  color  of  France:  they  were, 
moreover,  of  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
whose  coniizance  was  the  red  rose. 
When  the  English  were  in  possession  of 
Paris,  it  was  impossible  for  France  to  re- 
tain the  red  or^flcunme  as  a  distinguishing 
sign.  Charles  VII,  moreover,  wished  to 
place  France  under  the  protection  of  the 
Vir^n,  whose  emblem  is  often  the  white 
lily.  Hence  France  adopted  the  white 
color ;  and  the  standard  of  that  time  was 
known  under  the  name  ofcomette  blanche. 
Other  changes  were  made  aflerward«. 
The  king  of  Navarre  and  the  Calvin istic 
party  wore  white  scarfs;  and  tlie  king 
himself  wore  the  color  afler  he  becanie 
Henry  IV.  But  it  seems  that  from  time  im- 
memorial, a  tricolored  flag  was  the  nation- 
al banner,  as  contradistinguished  froui 
that  of  the  monarchy.  When  the  Dutch 
asked  Henry  IV  to  give  them  the  colors 
of  France,  he  gave  them  the  tricolored 
standard,  which  has  ever  since  remained 
the  Dutch  flag,  as  well  as  that  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Netherlands.  It  is,  like  the 
French,  red,  blue  and  white,  only  the 
colors  are  in  a  different  order  from  those 
of  France.  The  livery  of  Louis  XIV 
was  tricolored,  blue,  with  white  and  red 
galoon  lace.  The  vain  Louis  obliged  his 
grandchild  to  take  this  livery  with  him  to 
Spain,  where  it  has  descended  to  this 
day.  The  same  was  continued  by  the 
French  descendants  of  Louis  till  the  flight 
of  Charles  X.  Louis  also  gave  a  tricolor- 
ed livery  to  Philip  of  Orleans,  red,  witii 
white  and  blue  galoon  lace.  It  is  now  the 
livery  of  the  servants  of  Louis-Philippe. 
In  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Spam, 
France  and  Bavaria  concluded  an  alli- 
ance, a  cockade  was  invented,  to  be  worn 
by  the  armies  of  all  three,  in  which  die , 
red  of  Spain,  the  white  of  France,  and 
the  blue  of  Bavaria,  were  imited.  As 
early  as  1458,  the  colors  of  Paris  were 
blue  and  red.  Like  many  other  things 
produced  by  the  French  revolution,  the 
fashion  of  a  national  cockade  was  adopted 
by  other  nations ;  e.  s .  the  Pruasian  is 
white  and  black ;  the  Dutch  orange,  from 
the  house  of  Orange ;  the  Russian  black 
and  orange ;  the  royal  Saxon  is  sreen  and 
white ;  and,  by  the  natural  influence  of 
great  examples,  we  find  that  the  liberals  of 
all  countries  on  the  continent  have  adopted 
a  tricolored  banner  and  cockade — the  Ger- 
mans, Italians,  Poles,  Belgians,  &c.    The 
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Gennans  have  chosen  the  three  colors  of 
the  ancient  empire—black,  red  and  gold. 
— ^For  a  historical  investigation  respectmg 
the  tricolorej  see  Reckerckes  Hutoriques  sur 
hs  JVois  Coulntrs  JSratwntdta  et  U  Coq 
CrOtiJotf,  reprinted  in  the  Courrier  des  Etats 
Urns  (Nevr  York)  of  Nov.  27, 1830,  and 
Jan.  1, 1831. 

Tridejct.    (See  JSTofhine,) 

Triehitial  Act  ;  the  name  generally 

fiven  to  the  act  of  parliament,  16  Charles 
I,  **  for  the  assembling  and  holding  of 
parliaments  once  in  three  years  at  least." 
This  act  was  confirmed,  after  the  revolu- 
tion of  1688,  by  6  William  and  Mary,  c.2. 
Under  George  I,  the  septennial  parlia- 
ments were  estal)lished.  (See  SepiamUd 
EUctions.) 

Trieste  (anciently  Tetvtatum;  Ger- 
man TViesty,  a  seaport  of  the  Austrian 
dominions,  in  the  kingdom  of  Illyria 
(q.  v.),  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name,  is  an  open  town,  and  lies  at  the 
head  of  the  gulf  of  Venice,  on  the  bay 
caUed  the  gulf  of  Trieste,  in  lat.  40°  43^  N., 
Ion.  12^  58^  E. ;  population,  40,530,  con- 
sisting of  a  mixture  of  Grermans  and  Ital- 
ians. As  it  is  the  only  seaport  of  Austria 
which  has  a  convenient  harbor,  it  has  an 
extensive  commerce.  Among  th*e  exports 
are  quicksilver  fh)m  Idria  and  Hungary, 
linen  and  woollens,  printed  cottons  from 
Switzerland,  Hungarian  and  Dalmatian 
wines,  &c.  The  imports  are  raw  cotton 
(in  1831,  21,000,000  lbs.),  coffee,  sum, 
spices,  fish,  indiffo,  &c.  In  1830,  290 
vessels  entered  tne  port,  of  which  140 
were  English,  and  50  American.- 
Trifolium.  (See  Clover.) 
Trioltphs.  (See  ^ckUecture.) 
Trigonometry  ;  the  art  of  measuring 
trianffles.  (q.  v.)  The  meaning  of  the 
word,  however,  has  been  much  extended, 
so  tluit  it  embraces  the  determination  of 
the  situation  and  distance  of  all  the  points 
in  a  given  space,  in  which  the  situation 
•  and  distances  of  some  points  are  given. 
The  surveyor  measures  one  or  more  lines 
and  angles,  and  finds  from  these  all  the 
other  points  to  be  settled,  by  calculation. 
The  great  practical  usefulness  of  trigo- 
nometry is  obvious.  If  we  imagine  the 
various  parts  of  the  space  to  be  surveyed 
connected  by  straight  lines,  besides  the 
length  of  the  lines  and  angles  which  they 
inchide,  those  angles  also  are  to  be  consid- 
ered which  the  various  planes  to  which 
they  relate  make  with  each  other.  If  the 
geometer  has  chosen  some  points  of 
mountains,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
survey,  he  considers  as  connected  in  tri- 
angles, they  must,  as  they  lie  in  various 


planes,  be  reduced  to  the  horizontal  plane ; 
so  that  a  plan  may  be  drawn,  on  which 
all  these  various  elevated  objects  shall  ap- 
pear in  one  pkme.  But  if  we  consider 
the  apparent  celestial  sphere,  in  the  centre 
of  which  the  observer  seems  to  stand,  the 
various  points  of  the  same  may  be  regard- 
ed as  connected  by  arcs  drawp  from  this 
centre  ;  and  thus  we  shall  have  spherical 
trianffles,  as  we  had  before  plane  ones, 
whicn  again  serve  to  ascertain  the  various 
points  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere.  Trig- 
onometry is  divided  into  plane  and  spher- 
ical, and,  in  general,  teacnes  to  find,  fiom 
three  £^ven  parts  of  a  triangle  (of  which, 
however,  in  plane  triangles,  one,  at  least, 
must  be  a  side),  the  three  remaininff  parts; 
How  this  is  done  we  cannot  show  nere. — 
See  the  articles  Sine,  and  THangyiaiing. 
For  further  information,  see  Fischers 
Manual  of  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonom- 
etry fin  German,  I^ipsic,  1819) — a  very 
practical  book ;  Lacroix's  TVaUi  ilhnerd, 
de  IVigonomitrie  reetUigne  et  sphhique 
(6th  ed.,  Paris,  1813) ;  and  the  great  work 
of  Cagnoli,  TraiU  <fe  T\igonomitr%t  rec- 
tiiigne  et  sphiri^;  Vince's  Treatise  on 
Plane  and  iSphencal  Tri^nometry  (Cam- 
bridge, 1800) ;  Inffram's Elementsof  Plane 
and  Spherical  iTv^onomrfi^^  (1799,  8vo.); 
also  the  works  of  Playfidr^  Bonnycasde, 
&c.  Respecting  trigonometrical  tables,  see 
Sine,  and  Logarithms. 

Trill,  or  Shake  (in  Italian,  trSlo),  is, 
in  music,  the  quick,  uniform  alternation 
of  two  adjoining  tones  or  semitones.  The 
beauty  of  this  grace,  in  music,  depends 
upon  its  beinff  equal,  distinctly  marked, 
and  moderately  quick.  The  lower  tone 
is  the  chief  and  essential  tone,  and  sup- 
ports the  shake :  it  is  therefore  mariced,  m 
writing  the  notes,  and  with  this  the  shake 


closes;  fbr  example, 


The  upper 


tone  is  the  assistant  one,  and  distant  fit>m 
the  lower  either  a  whole  or  a  half  tone. 
Whether  a  whole  tooe  or  only  a  halftone 
higher  is  to  be  taken,  depends  upon  the 
key,  and  the  place  of  the  chief  note.  The 
whole  tone  is  taken,  if  the  chief  tone  be- 
longs to  a  sharp  key ;  the  half  tone  if  it 
belongs  to  a  flat  kev,  or  is  a  lower  leading 
tone.  The  ffenenJ  rule  for  the  execution 
of  a  shake  is  to  begin  with  the  assistant 
tone,  because  thus  the  shake  becomes 
4r 


clearer;  hence  __t;:,whcnexecutcd0 
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i^#^i^#'f 


yet  there  are  some  who  execute  it  thus: 
-;  that  is,  they  give 


the  chief  tone  first  Several  proffreasive 
shakes  are  called  a  catena  di  triUu  Ac- 
cording to  what  we  have  said,  it  is  a  fiiult 
if,  in  a  shake,  the  second  tone  is  heard 
little  or  not  at  all  This  is  called  by  the 
Italians  toase  di  copra,  or  goaJPs  cough,  and 
happens  when  the  singer  continues  to 
quaver  on  the  same  tone,  or  when  the 
shake  is  narrower  than  the  interval  of 
half  a  tone.  On  instrument,  the  shake  is 
much  easier  than  for  the  voice.  Some  of 
the  best  singers  have  no  shake ;  and,  as  it 
is  merely  an  ornament,  it  is  much  better 
to  omit  it  than  to  perform  it  badly.  Some 
birds  have  an  exquisite  shake,  as  the  laik 
and  nightingale.  To  learn  a  shake,  it  is 
necessary  to  benn  slowly,  in  order  to  hit 
the  distance  of  tne  two  tones  precisely. 

Trilooy;  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
a  union  of  three  tragedies,  connected  in 
subject,  which,  together  with  a  satirical 
piece,  were  performed  in  immediate  suc- 
cession. The  trilogy  in  connexion  with 
this  satirical  piece  was  called  tdraiagy, 
Eveiy  tragic  poet  who  became  a  compet- 
itor ^r  the  prize  at  the  feast  of  Bacchus, 
was  obliged  to  produce  such  a  tetralogy 
for  performance.  Such  tetralogies  of 
iEscnylus  were  the  Orestias  and  tlie  Z^- 
cwrgiok  Mr.  Welcker  also  assumes  the 
supposition  of  a  trilogy  of  iEschylus,  in 
his  Prometheus.  But  there  is  only  one 
trilogy  of  antiquity  which  we  can  be  cer- 
tarn  of  possessing  complete,  namely,  the 
Orutiaa  of  iEschylus,  which  contains  the 
•/^romeffinon,  Coiphori,  and  Eumemdes, 

Trim  ;  the  state  or  disposition  of  the 
ballast,  cargo,  masts,  sails,  &c.,  by  which 
a  ship  is  best  fitted  for  the  purposes  of 
navigation. 

Trinidad  ;  an  island  near  the  coast  of 
Soutih  America,  separated  from  Cumana 
by  the  gulf  of  Paria,  which  is  about  sev- 
enty-five miles  broad.  It  is  of  an  irregu- 
lar square  form,  seventy-nine  miles  by 
fifty-six,  and  belongs  to  Great  Britain. 
Lon.  60P  (y  to  6P  36'  W. ;  lat.  9°  48'  to 
1(P  4^^  N.  It  is  the  largest,  most  fertile, 
and  most  beautiful,  of  all  the  Leeward 
islands,  and  was  compared  by  Columbus 
to  a  teirestrial  paradise.  It  is  full  of  for- 
est trees,  and  is  situated  out  of  the  paral- 
lel of  hurricanes,  which  have  never  as 


yet  shifted  so  fiir  to  the  south.  The 
inorainsB  and  evenings  in  the  island  are 
delightnd ;  die  nights  cool  and  refi^shing, 
although  the  heat  is  great  during  the  day; 
and  the  climate  is  healthy.  Trinidad  is 
capable  of  producing  every  article  for  the 
West  India  market,  equal  to  any  of  the 
Windward  islands.  Here  are  several 
sorts  of  animals,  plenty  of  wild  hogs,  fish, 
fowl  and  fruit  It  also  produces  maize, 
cassava,  and  other  roots,  and,  in  general, 
all  that  is  commonly  found  in  America. 
Tlie  island  of  Tobago  is  separated  from 
Trinidad  by  a  channel  called  Trinidad 
channel  The  chief  town  is  Port  of 
Spain.  Population,  44,163 ;  24,006  slaves, 
15,956  free  colored,  and  4201  whites. 
Exports  to  Great  Britain,  in  1829, 
£694,001 ;  unports  from  the  same, 
£361,077.— Trinidad  (Spanish,  TrinUji) 
was  discovered  by  Columbus,  in  1498. 
After  having  been  taken  by  Raleigh,  in 
1595,  and  by  the  French,  m  1676,  it  was 
finally  reduced  by  the  British,  in  1797, 
and  was  ceded  to  England  by  the  peace 
of  Amiens.  Utensils,  vases  and  pastes 
have  been  found  here,  which  some  have 
supposed  to  have  been  left  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians. 

Trin r^Y.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
received  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian world,  teaches  that  in  the  unity  of  the 
Godhead  there  are  three  persons,  of  one 
substance,  power  and  eternity,  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  The  word 
TVirdty  does  not  occur  in  the  Scriptures, 
nor  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  nor  in  the  Ni- 
cene  creed,  but  is  found  in  the  Athanasian 
creed  (see  Creed),  in  the  following  clause: 
*'The  Catholic  faith  is,  that  we  worship 
one  God  in  Trinity,  and  Trinity  in  unity, 
neither  confounding  the  persons  nor  m- 
vidingthe  substance."  (See  AntUrimia- 
rianSy  and  Unitarians.)  The  former  clause 
is  directed  against  the  Patropaasian  and 
Sabellian  heresies,  and  the  lattar  against 
the  Ebionites,  Cerinthians,  Photintans, 
Arians  and  Macedonians.    (See  Heretic,] 

Triwitt  College,  or  DuBLiif  Uwiver- 
siTT,  was  founded  by  queen  Elizabeth,  in 
1591.  It  has  a  provost,  who  receives 
£3000  a  year,  seven  senior  fellows,  with 
about  £1000  income,  sixteen  junior  fel- 
lows, who  are  mtors,  and  whose  income 
depends  on  their  success,  and  seventy 
scholars.  The  students  are  divided  into 
three  classes,  fellow-commoners,  pension- 
ers and  sizars,  about  thirty  in  number, 
.who  receive  their  commons  and  insinic- 
tion  gratis.  Roman  Catholics  and  Dis- 
senters are  not  excluded,  as  they  are  in 
England.    (See  Duldin,  and  University.) 
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TaiNiTT  House  (London).  The  soci- 
ety of  the  Trinity  was  ibunded  in  1515, 
for  the  promotion  of  commerce  and  navi- 
gation. It  ia  a  corporation,  consisting  of 
a  master,  four  wardens,  eight  assistants, 
and  thirty-one  elder  brethren,  selected 
from  cooomanders  in  the  navy  and  mer- 
chant service ;  but,  as  a  compliment,  some 
of  the  nobility  are  occasionally  admitted. 
They  examine  the  children  in  Christ's 
ho^ital,  and  the  masters  of  king's  ships, 
appoint  pilots  for  the  Thames,  settle  tne 
rates  of  pilotage,  erect  light-houses  and 
sea-marks,  hear  and  determine  com- 
plaints of  officers  and  men  in  the  mer- 
chant service,  and  all  business  connected 
with  the  Thames,  &c.  The  revenues  of 
the  Trinity  house  are  supposed  to  exceed 
£150,000  a  year,  derived  from  light- 
house dues,  pilotage,  &c.  The  present 
Trinity  house,  on  Tower  hill,  was  built 
in  1795. 

TaiwiTY  Sunday.    (See  Sunday.) 

TamiTT  Term.    (See  Temw.) 

TaifirKAHALT,  or  Trincohalee  ;  a  sea- 
port of  Cevlon,  on  the  north-east  coast^ 
seventy  miles  north-east  from  Candy ;  Ion. 
Sr  23f  E.;  lat.  8°  31'  N.  It  is  of  greater 
extent  than  Columbo,  but  contains  fewer 
houses  and  much  less  population.  The 
harbor  is  one  of  the  best  and  safest  in  the 
island,  and,  from  its  convenient  situation, 
of  great  consequence  to  a  maritime 
power. 

Trio;  1.  an  instnimental  piece  of  three 
obligato  voices,  or  two  chief  voices  and 
an  accompanying  bass,  or  of  one  chief 
voice  and  two  accompanying  parts.  A 
trio  is  also  called  sonata  a  trty  and  genei^ 
ally  belongs  to  the  class  of  sonatcu,  (q.  v.) 
But  i(  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  three 
parts,  as,  e.  g.  if  one  part  is  for  the  piano, 
which,  in  a  trio,  is  generally  counteid  but 
one,  though  it  plays  at  least  two  parts,  as 
is  the  case  in  many  trios  of  Beethoven, 
Ries,  &LC.  2.  In  a  minuet  (q.  v.),  trio  sig- 
nifies the  passage  which  alternates  with 
the  proper  minuet,  and  corresponds  to  it, 
and  which,  therefore,  was  formerly  called 
menueUo  oftemottiH),  or  the  second  min- 
uet. It  is  generally  written  in  the  corre- 
sponding fiat  key,  and  was  formerly  writ- 
ten for  three  voices ;  hence  the  name. 

Triolett  ;  a  stanza  of  eight  lines,  in 
which,  afler  the  third  the  first  line,  and 
after  the  sixth  the  first  two  lines,  are  re- 
peated, so  that  the  first  Ime  is  heard  three 
times ;  hence  the  name.  It  is  culdvated* 
by  the  French;  less  by  the  Germans; 
and  is  suited  for  playful  and  light  sub- 
jects. 

Tripod;  a  symbolical  instniment  in 


ancient  Gr 


which  is  first  met  with  in 
connexion  with  the  worship  of  Bacchus. 
It  was  also  connected  with  the  Delphian 
oracle,  or  worship  of  Apollo  (see  Ddphi\; 
in  general,  a  symbol  of  prophecy,  of  di- 
vine authority  and  wisdom,  &C.,  particu- 
larly at  Delphi,  Athens,  Thebes,  Dodona, 
where  it  was  also  used  in  music.  Creuzer 
observes  that  the  tripod,  like  the  three- 
stringed  lyre,  contained  an  allusion  to  the 
three  seasons  of  the  primitive  calendar. 
We  finequently  find  it  guarded  by  a  grif- 
fin. In  the  age  of  Homer,  and  till  the 
beginning  of  a  freer  period  of  art,  about 
the  fiflieUi  Olympiad,  the  tripod  was  used 
chiefly  for  sacred  offerings,  or  fi>r  the 
prizes  in  the  games  connected  with  reli- 
ffious  wotBhi]>.  Thus,  Olymp.  48,  3,  the 
first  contest  was  celebrated,  in  which  the 
victor  received  a  wreath;  at  the  same 
time  the  determining  of  the  seven  wise 
men  took  place,  among  whom,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  tripod  was  passed 
round.  The  tripod  was  recainea  as  a 
prize  in  the  Bacchanalia  to  a  late  period. 
The  traditions  of  robbed,  or  presented,  or 
lost  tripods,  upcm  which  are  founded  al- 
most every  wnere  rights  of  dominion  and 
other  claims,  are  of  the  highest  antiquity. 
Of  the  robbing  of  the  trip^  by  Hercules, 
an  interestinff  representation  b  given  up- 
on the  canddabrtan  in  the  collection  of 
antiques  in  Dresden.  The  eldest  group 
of  statues  representing  this  subject  (Pau- 
saniaa  XIII,  4)  was  a  donation  which  the 
Phoctans  sent  to  Delphi,  on  account  of  a 
victory  over  the  Thessalians.  It  consisted 
of  large  images  of  Hercules  and  Apollo 
contending  for  the  tripod,  and  had  on  one 
nde  Minerva,  on  the  other  Diana  and  La- 
tona.  See  Ottfried  Miiller's  dissertdtion  De 
Trwodc  Ddpkico  (Gottingen,  1820, 4to.). 
Tripoli  ;  the  most  easterly  of  the  Bar- 
bary  states,  in  Africa,  bounded  north  by 
the  Mediterranean,  east  by  Barca,  south  by 
Fezzan  and  the  Desert,  and  west  by  Tu- 
nis. It  consists  chiefly  of  a  line  of  coast 
extending  about  800  miles  !n  length,  fix>m 
1(A.  ll^"  38'  E.  to  Ion.  32°  30^  £. ;  st^uare 
miles,  about  190,000;  population  differ- 
ently stated  at  from  1,500,000  to  2,000,000. 
(See  Barbary  States.)  The  pacha  exer- 
cises despotic  authority.  He  is  nominally 
subject  to  the  Porte ;  but  the  authority  of 
that  power  is  little  regarded.  The  prin- 
cipal officers  of  state  are  the  bey  oi^  gen- 
eralissimo; the  affu,  who  commands  tiie 
Turkish  troops ;  the  kaya,  or  grand  judge ; 
the  kadi,  or  religious  judge ;  the  kaids,  or 
governors  of  provinces ;  and  the  first  and 
vice-admiral.  The  naval  force  is  small ; 
the  armed  vessels  not  being  supposed  to 
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exceed  six,  mounting  from  six  to  sixteen 
gvaoB.  There  is  no  regular  army;  not 
more  than  five  or  six  thousand  men  are 
often  called  out ;  but  on  emergencies,  fif- 
teen thousand  have  been  assembled. — 
Tripoli,  the  capital,  lies  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, 300  miles  south-east  of  Tunis ;  lon« 
13^  W  E.;  lat.  32?  54'  N.;  population 
stated  from  20,000  to  25,000.  It  is  built 
in  a  low  situation,  on  a  neck  of  land  ex- 
tending into  the  sea.  It  is  of  great  extent, 
but  a  uirge  portion  of  the  space  included 
within  the  walls  is  unoccupied.  The  car- 
avansaries, mosques,  houses'  of  foreisn 
consuls,  and  of  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
natives,  are  mostly  buUt  of  stone.  The 
lower  ranks  construct  their  houses  of 
earth,  small  stones  and  mortar:  they  never 
exceed  one  story,  and  have  flat  roofs, 
which  serve  as  a  promenade.  With  the 
exception  of  those  belonging  to  the  for- 
eign consuls,  they  have  no  windows  to  the 
street.  Bazars  occupy  a  conaderable  por- 
tion of  the  city,  and  are  kept  in  excellent 
order.  The  cnief  monument  of  antiquity 
is  a  superb  triumphal  arch  of  marble, 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Pius  Antoninus. 
The  harbor,  though  not  veiy  spacious,  is 
safe,  and  will  admit  small  firigates  not 
drawing  more  than  eighteen  feet  The 
castle  is  an  irregular  square  pile.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  flanked 
with  six  bastions:  there  are  two  gates: 
the  batteries  are  mounted  with  about  fifly 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  trade  is  chiefly 
confined  to  Malta,  Tunis  and  the  Levant 
The  city  has  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
caravan  trade  vnth  the  interior  of  Africa ; 
and  the  exports  consist  of  the  productions 
of  the  country  and  articles  from  the  interior. 
Tripoli,  or  Tarabolus  (anciendv  TH- 
polis) ;  a  city  of  S3rria,  and  capital  of  a 
pachalic  of  the  same  name,  seventy-five 
miles  nortli-west  of  Damascus ;  Ion.  35° 
44'  E. ;  lat  34''  26^  N. ;  population  estimated 
at  16,000.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
branches  of  mqpnt  Lebanon,  and  along  the 
edge  of  a  small  triangular  plain,  which  ex- 
tends between  them  and  the  sea.  Th^ 
19  no  harbor,  but  a  mere  road,  defended 
against  the  action  of  the  sea  by  small  islands 
or  shoals.  The  anchorage  is  neither  safe 
nor  convenient  The  only  fortification 
consists  of  an  old  citadel,  a  Saracen  build- 
ing, now  usele^.  The  plain  is  covered 
with  mulberry  trees,  serving  for  the  pro- 
duction of  silk,  the  staple  of  Tripoli. — 
The  pachalic  qf  TripoH  comprises  a  great 
part  of  the  ancient  Fhoenicia,  and  consists 
of  the  declivity  of  Lebanon,  with  the  plain 
between  it  anil  the  Mediterranean.  (See 
Sjfrioj  and  Turkey  in  Jsia.) 


Tripoli.    (See  CUnf.) 

Tripolitza  ;  before  the  Greek  revola* 
tion,  the  capital  of  the  Morea,  and  resi- 
dence of  the  pacha;  at  present,  accordinip 
to  Anderson  (Observations  on  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus), a  heap  of  ruins,  aflbrding  shel- 
ter to  about  WO  fiuniles;  thuty  miles 
north-west  of  Misitra;  Ion.  22°  18^  £.; 
lat  37°  25^  N.  It  contained  several 
mosques  and  churches,  with  12,000  in- 
habitants, chiefly  Turks.  In  1821,  it  was 
taken  by  storm  by  the  Greeks  under  Colo- 
cotroni  (see  Grieccy  Revolution  of\  and 
became  the  chief  city  of  free  Greece, 
containing  a  Greek  population  of  30,000 
souls.  Ibrahim  Pacha  took  possession  of 
the  place  in  1825,  and,  in  1828,  exaspe- 
rated at  the  destruction  of  his  fleet  at  Nav- 
arino,  razed  it  to  the  ground,  striking  the 
first  blow  with  his  own  hand.  The  walls 
were  levelled,  the  citadel  blown  up,  and 
the  churches,  khans  and  mosques  demol- 
ished, and  whatever  was  combustible  was 
then  destroyed  by  fire. 

Trippel,  Alexander,  a  voy  distin- 
guished sculptor,  was  bom  at  Schaflhau- 
sen,  of  poOTparents,  in  1747,  and  died  at 
Rome  in  1793,  where  he  had  lived  since 
1776.  His  works  are  distinguished  by 
deep  study  of  the  antique,  richness  of  im- 
agination, accuracy  of  proportion,  and  the 
most  delicate  working  or  the  marble  in 
the  naked  parts. 

Tripping  ;  the  movement  by  which  an 
anchor  is  loosened  firom  the  bottom,  either 
by  its  cable  or  buoy  rope. 

Triptolemus,  in  mythology;  a  son 
of  Oceanus  and  Terra,  or,  according  to 
some,  of  Trochilus,  a  priest  of  Ai^os. 
According  to  the  more  received  opinion, 
he  was  son  of  Celeus,  king  of  Attica,  by 
Nesera,  whom  some  have  called  Metanira, 
or  Polymnia.  He  was  bom  at  Eleusis,  in 
Attica,  and  cured,  in  his  youth,  of  a  severe 
illness,  by  Ceies,  who  had  been  invited 
into  the  house  of  Celeus  by  the  monarch's 
children,  as  she  travelled  over  the  country 
in  quest  of  her  daughter.  To  repay  the 
kindness  of  Celeus,  the  goddess  took  par- 
ticular notice  of  his  son.  She  fed  him 
with  her  own  milk,  and  placed  him  on 
burning  coals  during  the  night,  to  destroy 
whatever  particles  of  morta^  he  had 
received  from  his  parents.  The  mother 
wss  astonished  at  the  uncommon  growtii 
of  her  son,  and  she  had  the  curiosity  to 
watch  Ceres.  She  disturbed  the  goddess 
by  a  sudden  cry,  when  Triptolemus  was 
laid  on  the  burning  ashes;  and,  as  Ceres 
was  therefore  unable  to  make  him  im- 
mortal, she  taught  him  agriculture,  and 
rendered  him  serviceable  to  mankind,  by 
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JDBtracting  him  how  to  sow  com  and 
make  bread.  She  also  gave  him  her 
charioty  which  was  drawn  by  two  drag- 
ons ;  and  in  this  celestial  vehicle  he  trav- 
eOed  over  the  earth,  and  distributed  com 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world.  In 
Scythia,  the  &vorite  of  Ceres  nearly  lost 
his  life;  but  Lyncus,  the  king  of  the 
country,  who  had  conspired  to  murder 
him,  was  changed  into  a  lyia.  At  his 
return  to  Eleusis,  Triptol^mus  restored 
Ceres  her  chariot,  and  established  festi- 
vals  and  mysteries  in  honor  of  the  deity. 
He  reigned  for  some  time,  and,  after  death, 
he  received  divine  honors.  Some  sup- 
pose that  he  accompanied  Bacchus  in  his 
Indian  expedition. 

Trismegistus.  (See  Hermes  Trisme- 
gigtus.) 

TaissiNO,  Giovanni  Giorrio,  an  Italian 
poet  and  scholar,  bom  at  Vicenza,  of  a 
noble  family,  in  1478,  devoted  himself  to 
study  late  in  life.  Demetrius  Chalcondy- 
las,  whose  memory  he  honored  with  a 
monument,  was  his  first  teacher  in  Greek. 
After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  he  left 
his  native  city  for  Rome,  where  Leo  X 
treated  him  with  great  distinction.  That 
prince  employed  him  in  several  honora- 
ble posts,  and  sent  him  on  embassies  to 
Denmark,  the  German  emperor  and  Ven- 
ice. Clement  VII  likewise  sent  him  to 
the  empei-or  Charles  V,  who  received  him 
with  favor,  and  loaded  him  with  marks 
of  his  esteem.  Meanwhile,  Trissino  had 
married  a  second  time,  and  his  son  by 
his  first  marriaee  had  instituted  a  suit 
against  him  at  Venice,  which,  being  de-* 
cided  in  favor  of  the  son,  deprived  the 
poet  of  a  great  part  of  his  fortune.  Tris- 
sino accordingly  left  Venice  for  Rome, 
where  he  died  in  1550.  He  acquired 
great  reputation  among  his  countrymen 
by  his  Sophonisba,  the  first  modern  trage- 
dy composed  after  the  rules  of  Aristotle 
(1515).  On  its  first  appearance,  it  was  re- 
ceived with  incredible  ailrairation,  as  a 
revival  of  the  old  Greek  dramatic  spirit, 
and  was  exhibited  under  the  patronage 
of  Leo  with  great  splendor.  But  this  en- 
thusiasm could  not  last,  since  Sophonisba 
was  a  cold  imitation  of  antiquity,  and 
foreign  to  the  national  taste.  It,  however, 
contains  single  scenes  of  merit,  but,  as  a 
whole,  is  deficient  in  vigor,  elevation  and 
fire.  This  tragedy  contains  the  first  speci- 
tnen  of  Italian  blank  verse  (verso  sctoUo). 
Trissino  attc  rapted  to  compose  an  epic  in 
,  a  similar  way,  after  the  model  of  Homer 
and  the  rule  s  of  Aristotle.  But  his  Italia 
liberata  dai  Goti,  although  apparently  pop- 
ular in  its  subject,  was  too  poor  in  inven- 


tion and  originality  to  become  a  national 
epic.  His  lyrical  poetry  is  more  happy. 
He  likewise  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Art 
of  Poetiy,  which  displays  much  learning. 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  pub- 
lished by  Maftei  (2  vols.,  1729). 

Tkistan  n'AcuNHA ;  the  largest  of  three 
islands  in  the  South  Atlantic  ocean,  about 
1500  miles  from  any  land  either  to  the 
west  or  north,  very  lofty,  and  about  fifteen 
miles  in  circumference.  A  part  of  the 
island  towards  the  north  rises  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  sea  to  a  height  ap- 
parently of  a  thousand  feet  or  more.  A 
level  then  commences,  forming  what 
is  termed  taJbU  landy  and  extending  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  island ;  whence  a 
conical  mountain  rises,  not  unlike,  in  ap- 
pearance, to  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe.  as 
seen  from  the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz.  Lon. 
15°  40^  W. ;  lat.  SP  S. 

Tritchinopoly,  a  townof  Hindooston, 
in  the  Caraatic,  capital  of  a  district,  sixty- 
seven  miles  west  of  Tranquebar,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  south-east  of  Seringa- 
patam,  lon.  ?&'  SO'  E.,  lat  10°  48^  N.,  is 
advantageously  situated  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Cauvery,  built  on  a  hill  or  rock 
350  feet  high,  surrounded  by  double  wnlls 
flanked  with  towers,  encompassed  with  a 
ditch,  and  was  esteemed  by  the  natives 
impregnable.  It  contains  a  palace,  a 
mosque,  and  two  magnificent  Hindoo 
temples,  has  a  strong  garrison,  and  is  the 
residence  of  the  civil  authorities  of  the 
district.  It  was  taken  by  the  British  in 
1751. 

Trithiko.    (See  Ridings.) 

Triton  ;  son  of  Neptune  and  Amphi- 
trite ;  a  sea  god.  In  the  war  of  the  gods 
with  the  giants,  he  put  the  latter  to  flight 
by  blowing  his  shell.  Homer  does  not 
mention  him,  but  Hesiod  speaks  of  him 
as  the  potoerfut.  He  appears  at  first 
merely  as  the  cod  of  the  Libyan  lake  Tri- 
ton, but  was  afterwards  represented  as  one 
of  the  inferior  deities  of  the  sea  in  gen- 
eral ;  and  finally  we  find  mention  made  of 
many  Tritons,  who  were  half  man,  half 
fish,  and  upon  whom  the  Nereids  rode. 

Triumph.  One  of  the  most  splendid 
spectacles  of  ancient  Rome,  and  the 
highest  reward  of  victorious  cenerals,  was 
the  triumphal  procession.  The  triumphs 
were  of  two  kinds— the  great  triumph, 
and  the  ovation,  or  inferior  triumph. 
Both  could  be  celebrated  only  by  order 
of  the  senate,  with  the  consent  pf  the 
^  people,  and  the  former  only  by  a  dictator, 
consul  or  pretor,  who  had  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  a  foreign  and  free  enemy,  in  a 
just  war  carried  on  under  his  command 
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[suii  ampieiis):  it  was  likewise  neceaeary 
that  at  least  5000  of  the  enemy  ahould 
have  fallen  in  open  fiffht  According  to 
the  lex  Porda  triumphalis^  the  ffeneral 
was  required  to  appear,  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  before  Rome  [ad  urhem\  and  pre- 
sent it  to  the  senate,  assembled  in  the 
temple  of  Bellona.  The  spectacle  then 
began  as  soon  as  he  had  received  per- 
mission to  triumph  ftom  the  senate  and 
people.  First,  the  triumphing  general, 
m  his  triumphal  robes,  bearing  a  laurel 
branch  in  his  hand,  distributed,  in  the 
presence  of  the  assembled  people,  money, 
marks  of  honor,  bracelets,  lances  and 
garlands  among  his  soldiers.  The  whole 
senate  then  went  out  to  meet  the  victor, 
who,  being  seated  in  a  gilded  chariot, 
usually  drawn  by  white  horses,  clad  in  a 
purple  tunic  {tunica  palmata)  and  an 
embroidered  toga  (t<^a  pida),  crowned 
with  a  laurel  wreath,  and  bearing  an 
ivory  sceptre,  with  the  eagle,  in  his  band, 
moved,  with  the  procession,  from  the 
campus  Martius  through  the  streets,  deco- 
rated with  festive  ornaments,  to  the  capi- 
tol.  Singers  and  musicians  preceded, 
followed  by  choice  victims,  highly  adorn- 
ed, by  the  spoils,  by  the  emblems  of  the 
conquered  provinces  and  cities,  and, 
finally,  by  the  captive  princes  or  generals, 
in  chains.  Next  came  the  victor  (fri- 
umphator\  followed  by  his  relations  and 
friends,  and  a  long  train  of  citizens,  in 
festal  garments,  and  uttering  acclamations. 
Lastly  followed  the  victorious  army,  on 
foot,  and  on  horseback,  crowned  with 
laurel,  and  adorned  with  the  marks  of 
distinction  which  they  had  received, 
shouting  lo  triumphs,  and  singing  songs 
of  victory,  or  of  sportive  raillery.  It  was 
an  old  and  touching  custom  for  a  slave  to 
stand  close  behind  the  triumphing  general, 
bearing  a  gold  crown  set  with  precious 
stones  in  his  hand,  and  repeating  to  him 
the  solemn  words,  **  Remember  that  thou 
art  a  man !"  Upon  the  capitol,  the  gene- 
ral rendered  public  thanks  to  the  gods  for 
the  victory,  caused  the  victims  to  be 
slaughtered,  and  dedicated  the  crown 
and  a  part  of  the  spoils  to  Jupiter.  He 
then  gave  a  great  feast,  and,  in  the  even- 
ing, the  peo^e  accompanied  him  home 
with  torches  and  acclamations.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  every 
Roman  aspired  to  the  honor  of  a  triumph, 
and  considered  it  the  highest  distinction 
to  be  esteemed  worthy  of  it.  A  com- 
mander who  had  gained  a  victory  at  sea, 
was  honored  with  a  naval  triumph  (fn- 
umphus  naioalis),  Duillius  was  the  first 
who  received  that  honor,  m  consequence 


of  his  victory  over  the  Carthaginians. 
Those  who  had  once  triumph^  (tnn 
tnumphaUs)  continued  to  enjoy  some 
marks  of  distinction,  such  as  a  place  of 
honor  on  pubfic  occasions,  &c.  In  the 
ovation  (so  called,  as  is  supposed,  fit>m 
(m»  (sheep),  because  a  sheep  was  sacri- 
ficed on  the  occasion),  the  general  en- 
tered the  city  on  horseback  or  on  fbot, 
wore  a  toga  praiexta,  and  was  crowned 
with  myrue.  It  was  celebrated  with  lees 
pomp  than  the  triumph,  and  was  granted 
when  the  victory  was  not  of  the  kind 
prescribed  as  wordiy  of  a  triumph.  From 
the  time  of  Augustus,  few  triumphs  were 
celebrated,  and  those  only  by  the  empe- 
rors: to  the  private  generals  trophies 
were  given. 

Triumphal  Arch  ;  a  monument  con- 
sisting of  a  grand  portico  or  archway, 
erected  at  the  entrance  of  a  town,  in  its 
principal  street,  upon  a  bridge,  or  in  a 
public  road,  to  the  glory  of  some  cele- 
brated genera],  or  in  memory  of  some  im- 
portant event  Several  triumphal  arches 
appear  to  have  been  erected  with  the 
double  purpose  of  serving  as  monuments 
'  to  the  glory  of  the  chiefbiin  whose  name 
they  tear,  and  as  gates  of  the  town  to 
which  they  belong.  The  invention  of' 
these  structures  is  attributable  to  the  Ro- 
mans. The  earliest  specimens  are  desti- 
tute of  any  magnificence.  For  a  long 
time,  they  con»sted  merely  of  a  plain 
arch,  at  the  top  of  which  were  placed  the 
trophies  and  the  statue  of  the  triumpher. 
Subsequently,  the  span  was  enlarged,  the 
style  enriched,  and  a  profusion  of  all 
kinds  of  ornaments  heaped  on  them. 
The  triumphal  arches  varied  greatly  in 
point  of  construction,  form  and  deconuion. 
Those  existing  at  the  present  day  are  of 
three  very  distinct  species: — ^First,  those 
which  consist  but  of  a  single  arch,  such 
as  that  of  Titus  at  Rome,  of  Trajan  at 
Ancona,  &c. ;  secondly,  those  which  are 
formed  of  two  arches  or  arcades,  such  as 
those  of  Verona,  &C.,  which  appear  to 
have  formed,  at  the  same  time,  gates  for 
the  town ;  thirdly,  the  species  composed 
of  three  arcades,  the  centre -being  the 
principal  or  grand  arch,  and  the  others  at 
each  side  much  smaller.  The  arch 
known  to  us  as  tliat  of  Constantine  is 
the  best  preserved  of  all  the  great  antique 
arches.  The  arch  of  Septimius  Severus, 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  hill, 
and  also  partly  buried,  greatly  resembles 
that  of  Constantine.  The  arch  of  Titos 
is  the  next  most  considerable  in  Rome, 
afler  these  two.  The  arch  of  Benevento, 
erected  in  honor  of  Trajan,  is  one  of  the 
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moflt  remailcable  relics  of  antiquity,  as 
well  on  account  of  its  sculptures  as  its 
architecture.  The  arc  h  of  Trajan,  at  An- 
cona,  is  likewise  one  of  the  most  elegant 
works  of  ancient  architecture.  The  arch 
of  Rimini,  erected  in  honor  of  Augustus, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  repairing  the  Fla- 
miman  way,  from  this  town  to  Rome,  is 
the  most  ancient  of  all  the  antioue  arches, 
and,  for  its  size,  one  of  the  noblest  exist- 
ing. Many  beautiful  structures  of  this 
kind  have  been  erected  in  modem  times, 
bat  principally  on  tlie  plan,  and  in  imita- 
tion of  seme  one  of  those  above  mention- 
ed. Ancient  medals  often  bear  figures 
of  this  species  of  architecture ;  and  some 
of  them  represent  arches  which  have  for 
centuries  past  ceased  to  exist. 
Triumphai.  Column.  (See  Column,) 
TaiyMviRATE;  an  office  administered 
by  three  men  (triummri).  When  Caesar 
was  murdered,  Antony,  Octavius  and 
Lepidus  received  power  to  restore  order 
in  the  state:  they  were  called  triumviri 
rtipMic€t  consHtuenda,  and  their  office 
the  triummraU.  (See  AuguHus,)  The 
coalition  between  Ceesar,  Pompey  and 
GrasBus,  is  also  often,  but  improperly, 
called  a  triumviraie^  as  it  was  merely  a 
Anion  or  conspiracy  of  three  private  men, 
without  the  public  sanction. 

Taiviun ;  the  name  given,  in  the  mid- 
dle ases,  to  the  first  three  of  the  seven 
liberu  arts — grammar,  rhetoric  and  logic. 
The  other  four,  consisting  of  arithmetic, 
munc,  geometry  and  ostronomy,  were 
called  the  quadrimum,    (See  Schools,) 

Troad,  or  Plain  of  Troy  ;  a  tract  in 
the  north-west  part  of  Asia  Minor,  to 
which  this  name  has  been  applied  by 
modern  Europeans,  and  which  mcluded 
the  ancient  city  of  Troy.  It  now  contains 
no  great  cities,  no  ^rand  features  of  nature, 
nor  even  any  ancient  monuments  of  ex- 
ttaordinary  magnitude.  The  peculiar 
interest  excited  by  it  depends  on  its  being 
the  scene  of  events  celebrated  in  the  im- 
nwMtal  verse  of  Homer.  The  subject, 
however,  is  enveloped  in  mystery,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  identify,  with  certainty, 
the  various  objects  nientioned  by  the 
poet  The  most  learned  travellers  and 
»"quirer8.  Chandler,  Wood,  Chevalier, 
Bryant,  Gell,  Clarke,  Hobhouse,  &C., 
dilTer  widely  in  their  conclusions.  Bry- 
^t  denies  not  only  that  any  spot  can  be 
identified  as  Troy,  but  that  there  was 
ever  such  a  place  as  Troy,  or  such  an 
event  as  the  Trojan  war.  Other  writers 
have  endeavored  to  place  Troy  in  a  po- 
sition farther  to  the  south,  and  on  the 
■bore  of  the  iEgean  sea.  But  the  general 
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opinion  seems  now  fixed  upon  that  part 
or  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  which  lies 
inimediatelv  without  the  narrow  sea,  an- 
ciently called  Hellespont,  and   opposite 
to  the  island  of  Tenedos.    Every  trace 
of  ancient  Troy  being  obliterated,  its  site 
can  only  be  guessed  by  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  natural  objects  alluded  to  by 
Homer.    Here  is  a  plain  of  considerabts 
extent,  watered  by  several  streams,  be- 
hind which  rises  a  chain  of  mountains, 
called  by  the  Turks  Kazdagki,  but  which 
correspond  to  the  Gargarus  and  Ida  of 
Homer.    Of  the  streams,  the  most  con- 
siderable is  the  Mender,  supposed  to  be 
the  ancient  Sccamander,    A  rivulet  which 
flows  into  the  Mender  on  the  east  side, 
called  CaUifat  Osmact,  is  thought  to  be 
tlie  ancient  Simois.    The  Thymbrek,  a 
larger  river,  which  flows  mucn  farther 
eastward,  and  joins  the  Mender  at  its 
mouth,  is  supposed   to  be  the  ancient 
TliynArius,  thouf^h  some  take  tliis  to  be 
the  Simois.    Various  ruins  are  found  in 
diflerent  parts  of  the  plain,  as  remains  of 
a  citadel,  of  temples,  tumuli,  fnu^ents  of 
pottery,  terra  cotta,  medals,  £c.     The 
city  of  Troy  (Troja),  more  (m)perly  Ilios, 
or  Ilium,  was  situated  upon  an  elevated 
spot  between  the  Simois  and  the  Scaman- 
der.    Fable  relates,  that  the  name  was 
derived  fix)m  Tree,  mm  of  Ericthonius, 
and  ftither  of  Ilos.    Paris,  son  of  Priam, 
one  of  his  successors,  having  carried  away 
Helen,  gave  occasion  to  the*  Trojan  war, 
which  was  terminated,  after  ten  years,  b^ 
the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  victon- 
ous  Greeks,  probably  about  1164  B.  C. 
The  citadel  or  Troy  was  called  Ptrgamos, 
which  name  is  sometimes  given  to  the 
city. 
Trochee.    (Seo  Rhythm.) 
TroChilus.    (See  Httmming  Bird.) 
Troglodytes  (from  rowyXjy,  cave,  and 
ivvia,  to  enter) ;  individuals  or  tribes  who 
live  in  subterranean  caverns.    The  an- 
cients mention  some  tribes  of  troglodytes 
in  Asia,  ^Ethiopia  and  Egypt,  but  give 
little  information  concerning  them.  TVog- 
lodytea  is  also  the  name  of  an  ancient 
heretical  sect,  who,  rejected  by  all  parti^ 
were  forced  to  hold  tlieir  meetings  in 
caves.    Certain  Jews  who  were  accused 
of  practising  idolatry  in  secret,  have  also 
been    termed    troglodutes.      In    natiu^ 
history,  troglodyte  is  the  scientific  name 
of  the  chimpanzee  (see  Ape),  and  of  a 
species  of  wren. 

Trois  Rivieres,  or  Three -Rivers  ; 
a  town  of  Lower  Canada,  and  capital  of 
a  district  of  the  same  name,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  St  Maurice  into  the  St. 
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Lawrence ;  84  miles  above  Quebec,  96 
below  Montreal ;  lat  46°  SG'  N. ;  Ion.  72^ 
29^  W. ;  population,  about  3000.  It  de- 
rives its  name  from  tbe  circumstance  that 
two  islands  near  tbe  mouth  of  the  Sl 
Maurice  divide  it  into  three  channels,  and 
rave  it  the  appearance  of  three  rivers. 
The  town  stands  on  a  light,  sandy  soil :  the 
houses  are  generally  mean,  and  the  trade 
of  the  whole  country  centres  in  Montreal 
and  Quebec.  It  was  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  French  government  of  this  coun- 
try. 
Trollhatta.    (See  Cataract,  and  Ca^ 

Trombone,  or  Trombono.  Of  this 
instrument  there  are  three  kinds — the 
bass,  the  tenor,  and  the  alto.  The  bass 
trombone  begins  at  G  gamut,  and  reaches 
to  C  above  the  bi^cliff  note,  pro- 
ducing every  semitone  within  that  com- 
pass. The  tenor  trombone  begins  at 
A,  one  note  above  G  gamut,  and  pro- 
duces all  the  semitones  up  to  the  fifteenth 
above.  The  alto  tropbone  begins  at  G 
above  G  gamut,  and  produces  every 
semitone  up  to  the  fifteenth  above.  This 
powerfully  sonorous  instrument  is  by 
some  esteemed  extremely  useful  in  grand 
dioruses  and  other  full  compositions ;  but 
many  acknowledged  judges  think  it  more 
powerful  than  musical. 

Tromf,  Martin  Harpertzoon,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  Dutch  naval  ofiicers, 
was  bom  at  Briel,  in  1579.    In  his  eighth 

C,  he  was  placed  by  his  parents  on 
d  a  vessel  in  the  £ast  India  trade. 
While  very  youn^,  he  was  made  prisoner 
by  an  English  privateer,  and  had  an  op- 
portuni^  of  learning,  in  his  new  service, 
all  the  arts  of  petty  naval  warfare.  Some 
years  afler  his  return  to  his  country,  he 
viras  captured  by  the  Turks,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean sea,  fix)m  whom,  however,  he 
escaped.  He  subsequently  entered  the 
service  of  the  states-general,  accompanied 
the  celebrated  admiral  Peter  Hein,  whose 
favorite  he  became,  in  all  his  enterprises, 
and  was  fighting  by  his  side  when  Hein 
vras  killed.  He  became,  in  1639,  admiral 
of  Holland,  and,  upon  the  information  that 
a  Spanish  fleet  of  ten  ships  of  the  line, 
four  frigates,  and  several  small  vessels, 
had  gone  out  of  Randyk,  he  followed 
them,  and  took  and  destroyed  five  ships 
of  the  line,  together  with  the  frigates. 
In  October  of  the  same  year,  ui  connex- 
ion with  admiral  Comehtzoon  de  Witte, 
he  attacked  the  powerful  Spanish  fleet 
under  Oquendo,  in  the  Downs,  which 
was  assisted  by  the  English,  and  obtained 
a  great  victory.     Oquendo's  own  ship 


would  have  siuk  had  not  Tromp  gene- 
rously sent  a  frigate  to  his  assistance. 
This  victory  made  his  name  famous 
tliroughout  all  Europe,  and  the  kinff  of 
France  conferred  on  him  a  title  of  no- 
bility. In  1652,  hostilities  commenced 
between  Holland  and  England,  and 
Tromp  and  the  English  admiral  BltJce 
fought  in  the  Downs:  the  Dutch  fleet 
sustained  some  loss,  and  was  compell^ 
to  retire.  Soon  afler,  Blake  bavins  taken 
some  ships  engaged  in  the  herring  fishery, 
Tromp  received  orders  to  attack  him ;  but 
a  violent  storm  dispersed  his  fleet,  iust  as 
the  signal  for  attack  was  given,  so  that  he 
returned  to  port  This  misfortune,  al- 
though Tromp  was  not  to  blame,  gave 
occasion  to  the  government  to  dismiss 
him  and  appoint  De  Ruvter  in  his  place. 
Nevertheless,  the  chief^  command  was 
again  intrusted  to  him  in  the  same  year, 
and,  November  29,  assisted  by  Evertzoon 
and  De  Ruvter,  he  defeated  the  English 
fleet,  which  \ofj  under  Blake,  in  the 
Downs,  so  that  it  was  compelled  to  retire 
into  the  Thames,  with  the  loss  of  five 
ships.     Upon  this  occasion,  Th>mp,  in 

I  the  spirit  of  a  true  sailor,  caused  a  broom 
to  be  fastened  to  his  mast-head,  as  a  mgn 
that  he  would  s^veep  the  channel  of  the 
English  ships.  About  the  close  of  the 
vear,  he  entered  a  Dutch  port  with  a 
large  fleet  of  merchantmen,  and  received 
the  thanks  of  the  states-general.  In  1653, 
Tromp  and  De  Ruyter,  accompanied  by 
a  great  number  of  merchant  vessels,  were 
attacked  by  the  united  fleets  of  Monk, 
Dean  and  Blake:  both  fleets  were  very 
strong,  but  the  English  were  superior. 
An  action  of  three  days'  continuance 
followed,  in  which  the  Dutch  lost  eleven 
ships,  but  retired  in  good  order,  and  car- 
ried their  convoy  home.  Tromp,  who 
suffered  no  diminution  of  reputation  on 
this  occasion,  ywB  sent  out  to  convoy 
another  fleet  of  merchant  vessels,  which 
he  carried  to  the  northern  coast  of  Scot- 

'  land,  without  losing  a  single  one.  He 
afterwards  attacked,  in  June,  the  English 
fleet  imder  Monk,  Dean  and  Lawson, 
near  Newport,  but  was  compelled  to  re- 
tire to  Welingen,  with  considerable  loss. 
He  and  De  Ruyter  saved  one  another, 
upon  this  occasion,  from  imminent  dan- 
ger. Afler  obtaining  additional  supplies 
of  ships  and  men,  Tromp  sailed,  with 
eighty-five  vessels,  towards  the  coast  of 
Zealand,  where  he  came  upon  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  of  thirty-four  ships.  A  storm 
delayed  the  attack ;  but,  August  6,  1653, 
having  been  strengthened  by  the  arrival 
of  De  Witte,  so  that  his  fleet  amounted  to 
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120  yessels,  the  battle  began^  between 
Scheyeningen  and  the  Meuse.  The  first 
day,  Dothintf  decisive  was  effected.  On 
the  second  day,  Tromp,  according  to  his 
usual  custom,  broke  through  the  enemy's 
line,  but  was  soon  surrounded,  and  was 
not  supported  by  his  own  fleet  He 
fouffht  desperately  in  order  to  escape,  till 
he  lell,  pierced  by  a  musket-ball.  *^  Cour- 
age, my  boys,**  exclaimed  he,  expiring ; 
**  my  course  is  ended  with  glory."  Eveiy 
effort  of  De  Ruyter  and  the  otlier  officers, 
ailer  the  news  of  his  death,  to  keep  up 
the  courage  of  the  Dutch  sailors,  was  in 
vain,  and  the  English  obtained  a  dear- 
bought  victory.  Tromp  is  said  to  have 
becNQ  victorious  in  tbir^-three  naval  ac- 
tions. He  had  desii'ed  to  die  in  the 
service  of  his  country.  His  body  was  in- 
terred, with  splendor,  in  the  church  at 
Delfi,  and  a  magnificent  monument 
erected  to  his  memory.  The  state  caused 
medals  to  be  sUiick  in  honor  of  him,  and 
sent  a  solemn  deputation  to  his  widow,  to 
assiire  her  of  the  public  sympathy. 

Tkomp,  Cornelius,  the  second  son  of 
the  preceding,  bom  16S9,  conunanded  a 
ship,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  against  the 
African  pirates,  and,  two  years  later,  was 
made  vice-admiral.  In  1665,  in  the  war 
between  England  and  the  United  Prov- 
inces, he  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Solebay,  where  the  Dutch  fleet  was  de- 
feated, and  the  ship  of  admiral  Opdam 
blown  up.  The  masterly  retreat  of 
Tromp  allowed  the  victors  to  reap  but 
little  advantage  from  their  success.  His 
conduct  and  courage  gave  him  a  reputa- 
tion little  inferior  to  mat  of  his  father; 
and,  like  him,  he  was  devoted  to  the 
Orange  party.  On  this  account,  De  Witte, 
although  politically  opposed  to  him, 
thought  it  advisable  to  am>oint  him  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  fleet,  during  the 
absence  of  De  Ruyter.  After  De  Ruyter»s 
return,  Tromp  refused  to  serve  under 
him,  but  was  forced  to  submit  In  the 
battle,  which  lasted  four  days,  in  the 
Downs,  July,  1666,  he  showed  equal 
courage  and  ability,  without  being  so  for- 
tunate as  De  Ruyter.  In  August  of  that 
year,  while  he  was  pursuing,  with  too 
much  ardor,  an  English  fleet  which  be 
bad  defeated,  he  was  cut  off  from  the 
main  body  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  was 
thus  prevented  firom  going  to  the  assist- 
ance of  De  Ruyter,  who  was  therefore 
compelled  to  retire.  Tromp  brought  his 
ovra  fleet,  with  little  loss,  into  the  Texel, 
but,  upon  De  Ruyter's  complaint,  was  de- 
prived of  his  command.  In  1673,  how- 
ever, when  the  war  between  Holland  and 


the  united  kingdoms  of  England  and 
France  broke  out,  Tromp  was  again 
taken  into  the  service,  and  was  entirely 
reconciled  to  his  rival  De  Ruyter.  In 
this  war,  he  distinguished  himself  by 
many  victories  over  the  English.  In 
1675,  afler  the  peace,  he  visited  England, 
where  he  was  received  with  the  greatest 
honor,  and  made  a  baronet  by  Charles  II. 
In  the  same  year,  he  was  sent  with  a  fleA 
to  Copenhagen,  to  assist  Denmark  against 
the  Swedes,  and  was  invested  bv  the  king 
of  Denmark  with  the  order  of  the  Ele- 
phant. After  De  Ruyter's  death,  he  suc- 
ceeded him  as  admiral  lieutentant-general 
of  the  United  Provinces,  remained,  dur- 
ing the  war,  in  the  Danish  service,  and 
hod  a  great  share  in  the  conquests  of  this 
crown  in  the  north.  In  1691,  on  the  re- 
newal of  the  war  between  Holland  and 
France,  be  was  appointed  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  but  very 
soon  after  died,  at  Amsterdam,  May  ^ 
of  that  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  splen- 
did tomb  of  his  father. 

Troka.    (See  Soda^ 

TaoPE  (from  the  Greek  rponoif  turn); 
an  expression  used  in  a  different  sense 
firom  Its  ordinary  signification,  for  the 
sake  of  presenting  an  idea  in  a  lively  and 
forcible  manner.    As  the  change  of  ex- 

Sression  made  by  the  trope  affects  imme- 
iately  the  chief  idea  of  the  sentence  (for 
instance,  when  we  say,  instead  of  '^This 
cunninff  deceiver  will  ruin  us,''  **  This  old 
fox  will  ruin  us"),  tropes  difler  from  fig- 
ures of  speech.  Tropes  are  as  old  as  the 
application  of  language  to  invisible  things. 
The  want  of  means  to  designate  concep- 
tions obliged  men  to  apply  the  names  of 
sensual  objects,  oilen  from  very  obscure 
principles  of  resemblance,  to  intellectual 
subjects.  Every  language  possesses  many 
words,  borrowed  in  this  way,  which  have 
by  degrees  lost  their  original  meaning, 
such  as  spirit,  conception,  &c.  "  There- 
fore," says  Jean  Paul,  "every  language,  in 
respect  to  intellectual  relations,  is  a  dic- 
tionary of  faded  metaphors."  But,  as 
these  metaphors  become  abstract,  the 
want  of  new  tropes  is  felt  And  even 
tropes  which  do  not  actually  become 
mere  abstract  terms,  lose  their  force  by 
constant  use,  as  when  a  great  statesman 
is  called  a  pillar  of  the  state.  •*  With  ev- 
ery century,"  says  Jean  Paul,  in  his  Vor- 
schvle  zur  Aesihttik, div.  2,  "some  field  of 
poetical  flowers  loses  its  freshness,  and 
becomes  dead  matter ;"  and  lively  tropes 
become  more  and  more  rare  with  the 
progress  of  time,  because,  though  changes 
of  circumstances  aflbrd  opporuniities  to 
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make  new  ones,  yet  the  best,  that  is,  the 
simplost,  have  been  worn  out,  and  every 
writer  is  therefore  obliged  to  omit  the  use 
of  numerous  tropes,  which  his  imagi- 
nation suggests.  Writers  disagree  as  to 
the  various  kinds  of  tropes,  some  reckon- 
ing more,  some  fewer  sorts.  QuinCilian 
complains  of  this  vagueness,  and  attempts 
a  new  division,  but  without  much  pre- 
cision. Adelunff  reckons  only  the  me- 
tonymy, synecdoche,  and  metaphor, 
among  the  tropes ;  but  this  enumeration 
seems  to  be  too  restricted.  More  modem 
vn-iters  add  the  allegory  and  proeopopOBia, 
or  personification,  which  certainly  have 
the  character  of  tropes. 

Trophies  (rponaia) ;  monuments  in  com- 
memoration of  a  victory,  formed  of  cap- 
tive arms,  or,  in  a  more  general  sense,  atl 
memorials  of  victory.  The  ancients  usu- 
ally erected  them  upon  the  spot  where 
they  had  gained  a  victoiy.  In  the  ear- 
liest times,  the  Greeks  were  accustomed 
to  hang  up  the  arms  taken  from  the  ene- 
my, or  the  spoWa,  upon  an  oak  or  an  olive 
tree,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  imitate  the 
appearance  of  an  armed  man.  From  the 
nearest  tree,  most  of  the  branches  were 
lopped  ofE,  a  few  beinc[  left,  upon  which 
were  fixed  swords,  shields,  spears,  &c. 
Upon  the  top  was  placed  a  helmet,  and 
around  the  trunk,  a  cuirass  or  breast-plate. 
The  trophies  were,  at  a  later  period,  also 
formed  oy  erecting  wooden  firames,  upon 
which  the  spoils  were  suspended,  as  the 
Greeks  were  unwilling  to  render  the  me- 
morials of  hostility  permanent.  At  a  still 
later  period,  they  were  formed  of  bronze 
and  marble,  or  even  of  gold ;  and  they 
were  oflen  the  subjects  of  medals.  In 
these,  the  emblem  of  the  conquered 
province  or  town  was  sometimes  repre- 
sented in  a  mourning  posture,  under  a 
tree,  with  some  inscription,  indicating  the 
victory.  Similar  representations  were 
also  made  upon  altars.  An  inscription 
was  also  sometimes  placed  upon  a  votive 
shield,  to  perpetuate  the  victory.  At  tri- 
umphs, it  was  usual  to  bear  trophies  be- 
fore the  triiunphant  general. 

Trofhonius,  a  celebrated  architect, 
son  of  Erginus,  king  of  Orchomenos,  in 
BoDotia.  He  built  Apollo's  temple  at  Del- 
phi, with  the  assistance  of  his  brother 
Agamedes,  and,  when  he  demanded  of 
the  sod  a  reward  for  his  trouble,  he  was 
told  oy  the  priestess  to  wait  eight  days, 
and  to  live,  during  that  time,  with  all 
cheerfulness  and  pleasure.  When  the 
days  were  passed,  Trophonius  and  his 
brother  were  found  dead  in  their  bed. 
According  to  Pausanias,  however,  he  was 


swallowed  up  alive  in  the  earth;  and 
when,  afterwards,  the  country  was  visited 
by  a  great  drou^t,  the  Bcnotians  were 
duvcted  to  apply  to  Trophonius  for  relief^ 
and  to  seek  him  at  Lebadea,  where  he 
gave  oracles  in  a  cave.  They  discovered 
this  cave  by  means  of  a  swarm  of  bees, 
and  Trophonius  told  them  how  to  ease 
their  misfortunes.  From  that  time,  Tro- 
phonius was  honored  as  a  god :  he  passed 
for  the  son  of  ApoUo ;  a  temple  and  a 
statue  were  erected  to  him,  and  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  his  divinity,  when  con- 
sulted to  ffive  oracles.  The  cave  of  Tro- 
phonius became  one  of  the  most  cele- 
orated  oracles  of  Greece.  Many  cere- 
monies were  required,  and  the  suppliant 
was  obliged  to  make  particular  sacrifices, 
to  anoint  his  body  with  oil,  and  to  bathe 
in  the  waters  of  certain  rivers.  He  was 
to  be  clothed  in  a  linen  robe,  and,  with  a 
cake  of  honey  in  Lis  hand,  he  was  di- 
rected to  descend  into  the  cave  by  a  nar- 
row entrance,  from  whence  he  returned 
backwards,  aflcr  he  had  received  an  an- 
swer. He  was  always  pale  and  dejected 
at  his  return ;  and  thence  it  became  prover- 
bial to  say  of  a  melancholy  man,  that  he 
had  consulted  the  oracle  of  Trophonius. 
There  were  annually  exhibited  ^unes  in 
honor  of  Trophonius,  at  Lebadea. 
Tropical  Year.  (See  Year.) 
Tropics,  Tropical  RjpeiONS.  The 
tropics  are  those  points  of  the  ecliptic  in 
which  the  sun,  having  reached  his  high- 
est southern  or  northern  declination,  turns 
back  (Greek,  rpcirw,  to  turn),  and  begins  to 
approach  the  equator,  firom  which  he  had 
been,  for  three  months,  receding.  The 
imaginary  circles  drawn  througn  these 
points,  parallel  to  the  equator,  are  distant 
firom  it  23^  3(y,  and  are  also  called  trop- 
ics or  tropical  circles.  The  northern 
tropic,  cutting  the  ecliptic  in  the  constel- 
lation Cancer,  is  callea  the  tropic  of  Can- 
cer ;  and  the  southern,  cutting  the  same 
circle  in  the  constellation  Capricorn,  is 
called  the  tropic  of  Capricom,  The  part 
of  the  globe  mcluded  within  these  limits, 
twenty  three  degrees  and  a  half  each 
side  of  the  equator,  and,  consequendv, 
forty-seven  degrees  of  latitude  in  bmulth, 
is  called  the  S^rrid  zoncj  or,  to  avoid  the 
error  of  implying,  that  it  is  universally 
scorched  by  burning  heats,  tropical  re- 
gions. As  a  great  part  of  the  tropical 
regions  known  to  us  is  formed  of  insular 
or  mountainous  countries,  the  heat  is 
much  leas  excessive  than  was  formerly 
represented,  and  is  even  now  generally 
supposed.  (See  the  articles  dunote, 
Tenqferature,  and    Mountains;    consult 
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a]flo  Humboldt  and  BoDpland's  TkAleau 
pkjfsigve  des  Regions  EqtdnoxiaUs,  and 
Humboldt's  Views  of  J^ature.) 

Troppau,  a  pnucipality,  which  has 
belonged,  since  1614,  to  tiie  bouse  of 
Lichtenstein,  is  situated  partly  in  Prus- 
sia, partly  in  Austrian  Silesia.  The 
Prussian  part  contains  54,500,  the  Austrian 
76,000  inhabitants.  In  the  latter  is  situ- 
ated the  capital,  Troppau,  on  the  Oppa, 
with  8300  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the 
3000  inhabitants  dfKatharinendorf;  which 
is  connected  with  the  city.  Troppau  is 
famous  for  the  coneress  held  there  from 
Ocu  to  Dec^  1820,  m  which  the  assem- 
bled monarchs,  the  emperors  of  Austria 
and  Russia,  and  the  kinff  of  Prussia, 
announced  the  principle  of  armed  inter- 
vention, (q.  V.)  The  revolutions  of  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Naples,  gave  occasion  to 
this  congress.  The  protocols  were  drawn 
up  by  Gentz.  (q.  v.)  The  object  of  the 
deliberations  was  to  effect  a  compact  be- 
tween the  great  powers,  that  they  would 
not  acknowledge  any  constimtion  which 
should  deviate  from  the  legitimate  mo- 
narchical standard.  But  England  and 
France  endeavored  to  establish  the  svs- 
tem  of  neutrality,  the  reasons  for  which 
were  stated  in  a  note  of  lord  Stewart 
Great  Britain  expressed  her  unwillineness 
to  take  part  in  any  measure  of  violence 
against  Naples,  and  France  would  join 
the  league  only  upon  certain  conditions, 
which,  however,  were  refused  by  Aus- 
tria, Russia  and  Pruraia,  as  these  powers 
were  resolved  to  use  force  to  put  down  the 
revolutionaiy  spirit.  The  king  of  Naples 
was  invited  to  proceed  to  Lavbach  (q.  v.),  in 
order  to  act  the  part  of  mediator  between 
his  people  and  the  governments,  whose 
quiet  was  endangers  by  the  revolution 
in  Naples.  The  king  of  France  joined 
in  the  invitation,  and  Ferdinand  I  left 
N^les,  Dec.  13,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Neapolitan  parliament  He  arrived  at 
LayWh  in  Januarv.  It  had  been  fur- 
ther resolved  at  Troppau,  that  in  case  a 
war  should  actually  break  out  with  Na- 
ples, Austria  should  carry  it  on  alone, 
whilst  Russia  and  Prussia  pledged  them- 
selves to  keep  watch  on  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope, and  guarantied  the  security  of  the 
Austrian  state&  The  monarchs  also  dis- 
claimed all  ideas  of  conquest  or  of  injury 
to  the  independence  of  other  states.  The 
first  work  written  against  the  congress  of 
Troppau  was  Bignon's  Du  Congrhs  de 


raosACHS.    (See  Loch  Katrine,) 
TaoTZENDORF,  Valentine    Friedland, 
the  most  distinguished  schoohnaster  of  his 
30» 


time,  of  whom  Melanchthon  said,  ^  quern 
ad  regendas  scholas  non  minus  nahmij  quam 
ad  regenda  castra  Seipionem  olim  Africa- 
nutnputo"  (Decl^  vol.  v.,  p.  817),  was  bom 
probably  in  1490,  in  Trotzendorf,  in 
Upper  Lusatia.  His  father  was  a  poor 
peasant,  and  Valentine  learned  to  write 
on  the  bark  of  birch,  with  ink  made  of 
water  and  soot  By  great  efforts,  he  was 
enabled  to  study  m  Leipsic,  where  he 
became  master  of  arts  in  1515.  He  in- 
structed the  rector  of  the  university  in 
the  elements  of  Greek.  In  1518,  he  went 
to  Wittemberg,  and,  being  too  poor  to 
pay  a  Jew  for  teaching  him  Hebrew,  he 
became  his  servant,  to  enjoy  his  instruc- 
tion. In  1531,  after  having  gone  through 
many  chanffes,  he  became  a  second  time 
rector  of  the  school  at  Goldberg.  For 
thirty-three  years  he  conducted  this  school 
with  great  faithfulness  and  talent  Pu- 
pils came  to  him  from  Poland,  Lithuania, 
Austria,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Transylva- 
nia, Germany,  &c. ;  and  it  is  said  that  he 
used  sometimes  to  salute  them,  on  enter- 
ing the  school  in  the  morning,  thus: 
'^  Good  mominff,  ye  noble  lords,  ye  im- 
perial, royal  and  princely  counsellors,  ye 
burgomasters  ana  magistrates,  mechan- 
ics, artists,  merchants  and  soldiers,  good 
for-nothings  though  you  be."  He  had 
sometimes  above  a  thousand  pupils 
and  used  the  members  of  the  upper 
classes  to  teach  the  lower  ones.  He  in 
structed  his  scholars  in  the  principles  of 
religion,  in  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
rhetoric,  history,  dialectics,  gymnastics 
and  music.  "Learn  to  sing,  my  dear 
boys,"  he  would  say,  "and,  then,  if  you 
fo  to  heaven,  the  angels  will  admit  you 
mto  their  choir."  His  institution  was  a 
republic,  with  the  forms  of  Roman  gov- 
ernment, at  tlie  bead  of  which  he  stood. 
He  was  assisted  by  two  consuls,  two  cen- 
sors, and  a  senate  of  twelve  members, 
with  whom  he  decided  important  affairs. 
Each  class  had  a  questor,  o&c.  He  died 
in  1556,  at  Leignitz.  He  was  srave,  kind, 
strict,  just,  active,  learned,  benevolent, 
moderate,  and  pious ;  one  of  the  best  and 
most  successful  teachers  that  ever  lived, 
and  revered  by  his  pupils,  who  were  so 
numerous,  that  he  used  to  say,  "  Could  I 
but  collect  all  my  piipils,  I  could  easily 
beat  the  Turks."  His  memory  was  ex- 
traordinary. 

TROUBADOt7R8.  The  most  beautiful 
period  of  the  middle  ages  produced,  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  the  singers  and 
poets  called  Troubadours,  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  French  word  trouverj 
and  marks  the  ease  of  their  poetry,  as  if^ 
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in  opposition  to  the  elaborate  compoaitiona 
of  tne  Greek  ttonirnf'  The  proper  home 
of  the  Troubadours  was  France,  part  of 
Upper  Italy,  and,  for  some  time,  the  king- 
doms of  Catalonia  and  Arrason ;  and  their 
flourishing  period  extends  nom  the  tenth 
century  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth. 
In  this  period,  corresponding  to  the  he- 
roic era  of  Greece,  after  the  migrations 
of  the  tribes  under  Pelasgus  and  Da- 
naus,  chivaliy  arose,  and  spread  all  over 
Europe,  giving  binh,  in  the  different 
countries,  to  poetry  as  diversified  as  the 
forms  of  the  chivalric  character  from 
which  it  sprung.  Thus  originated  the 
productions  of  the  minnesingers  in  Ger- 
many, the  lofty  poetxy  of  the  north,  tibe 
ballads  of  Spain,  the  songs  of  the  Trouba- 
douis  and  trouv^res  in  France,  and  those 
of  their  brethren,  the  minstrels,  in  Eng- 
land. The  life  of  the  nobles,  at  this  pe- 
riod, in  all  the  Christian  lands,  was  a  scene 
of  hazardous  and  romantic  exploits,  fa- 
vorable, in  a  high  degree,  to  poetry.  But 
tlieir  poetry  was  necessarily  unpolished, 
the  genuine  growth  of  nanire  and  of  the 
genius  of  the  times.  In  different  coun- 
tries, indeed,  it  assumed  different  shapes, 
but  its  nature  and  spirit  is  one  and  the 
same.  Through  the  whole  of  the  middle 
ages,  France  was  divided  by  the  Loire  into 
two  distinct  countries,  the  provinces  of  the 
Langue  tPouij  or  Lanfnie  fPoQ  (Walloon 
Romance),  and  of  the  Xai^ue  (Toe  (Pro- 
ven^l  Romance).  The  difference  of 
these  two,  as  shown  in  their  potitical  con- 
stitutions, and  their  history,  appears  also 
in  their  poetry.  The  trouv^res  of  North- 
em  France,  in  Elngland  called  also  min- 
wtrds  (q.  v.),  who  cultivated  the  Walloon 
Romance,  the  mother  of  the  modem 
French  liuiguagc,  were  the  epic  poets  of 
France,  whose  songs  and  chivalrous  ro- 
mances deseribed  the  fabulous  exploits  of 
the  kniffbts  of  the  Round  Table,  of  Ama- 
dis,  and  of  Charlemagne,  with  his  peers. 
Ther  proceeded  chiefly  from  tlie  duchy 
of  Normandy,  founded  by  Rollo,  spread 
over  France  and  England,  and  flourished 
from  the  twelfth  century  till  the  rise  of 
the  modem  French  literature.  They 
confined  themselves  to  the  reasoning,  nar- 
rative style,  which  still  prevails  in  France. 
Thie  beautiful  shores  of  Provence,  Lan- 
guedoc,  and  Guienne,  together  with  Gas- 
conv,  had  earlier  become  susceptible  of 
civilization,  through  their  intercourse 
with  tlie  Romans;  and  the  victorious 
German  tribes  found  in  these  regions 
much  stronger  inducements  to  exclmnge 
their  savage  life  for  gentler  mannen  than 
in  the  north  of  France.    Lew  isolated 


than  Spain,  these  provinces  shared  widi 
that  country  all  the  luxuriance  of  the 
south.  Rich  pastures,  with  the  finest 
productions,  romantic  valleys  and  hills  in 
the  fertile  Cevennee,  a  long  extent  of 
coast  on  the  Mediterranean  sea,  give 
loveliness  to  the  country,  and  a  gay, 
pleasure-loving  character  to  the  inhabit- 
ants. Their  chivalry  was  naturally 
different  from  that  of  Spain  or  of  the 
north ;  more  gailani  than  the  latter,  and 
softer  and  brighter  than  the  former, 
and  was  prone  to  show  and  festivity. 
The  storms  which  raged  in  Franco  under 
the  Merovingian  and  Carlovingian  races, 
till  Huffh  Capet,  in  987,  possessed  himself 
of  the  Uirone,  were  scarcelv  felt  in  the  se- 
cluded south,  and  Burgundy  alone  served 
to  connect  the  Provencal  regions  witli 
France  in  the  stricter  sense.  In  Aquitaine, 
as  well  as  in  Languedoc,  Provence,  Bur- 
gundy, Auvergne,  &C.,  the  power  of  the 
great  barons,  dukes  and  counts  was  more 
and  more  developed,  while  tlie  authority 
of  the  king  declined.  They  not  only 
made  their  own  dimity  hereditary,  but 
encroached  continually  on  the  royal  terri- 
tory. About  1071,  the  famous  Troubadour 
William  IX,  count  of  Poitou,  celebrated 
by  Tasso  under  the  name  of  Raymond  do 
St  Gilles,  was  duke  of  Aquitaine.  In 
1151,  it  fell  to  Henry  II  (Plantagenet)  of 
England.  In  Languedoc,  during  tho 
ninth  century,  the  counts  of  Toulouse  and 
the  counts  or  Provence  reigned  together, 
and,  in  the  eleventh,  Raymond  de  Sl 
Gilles  and  Alfonso  II  of  Arragon.  Prov- 
ence made  itself  independent  under  Louis 
the  Stammerer.  The  duke  of  Burgundy, 
Boso,  was  crowned,  in  879,  king  of  P^v- 
ence;  and  this  kingdom  was  called  the 
AreltU,  from  its  capital,  Aries.  Lower 
Burgundy,  which  is  also  highly  important 
in  the  history  of  the  TroulMidourB^  enjov- 
ed,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  the 
greatest  tranquillity.  In  the  eleventh 
century,  reisned  the  celebrated  count  of 
Barcelona,  Raymond  Berengarius,  under 
whom  the  Provencal  poeti-y  was  intro- 
duced into  Barcelona  and  Catalonia. 
Around  these  political  stars  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude was  a  multitude  of  smaller  counts, 
viscounts,  and  barons,  de})endent  on  the 
greater  merely  in  name,  but  in  fact  sover- 
eigns. Of  tlie  aevostating  wars  of  tlie  rest  of 
£urope,the  south  of  France  felt  but  little.  At 
times,  the  chivalrous  festivals  of  Provence 
were  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  arms  in  some 
private  feuds  between  powerful  barons, 
or  were  interrupted  bv  the  attacks  of  the 
Normans  or  Moora;  but  tlie  inroads  of 
these  plunderers  on  this  coast  were  nei- 
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dier  finequent  nor  destructiTe.  Sometimes 
the  desire  of  adveDtureSyOr  the  cry  of  war 
in  foreign  countries,  summoned  the 
knights  of  Provence  to  the  battles  of  the 
other  European  nations.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  wars  of  king  Alfonso  VI  of 
Castile  with  the  Moors,  many  knights  of 
the  South  of  France  fought  under  the 
Spanish  Oid,  and  aided  m  conquering 
Toledo,  by  which  means  they  came  into 
close  connexion  with  Arabian  civilization. 
The  crusades,  to  which  the  first  impulse 
was  given  in  the  south  of  France,  at 
Clermont,  in  1095,  by  jpope  Urban  VII, 
and  which  had  so  decisive  an  influence 
on  the  whole  of  Europe,  were  also  felt  in 
Provence.  A  sin^e  war  took  place  upon 
the  happy  fields  of  Provence,  which  was 
fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  that  country,  and 
to  the  poetiy  of  the  Troubadours,  which 
never  recovered  firom  the  efiTects  of  it 
This  was  the  unfortunate  crusade  against 
the  Albigenses,  in  the  beginning  of  .the 
thirteenthxentuiy,  when  the  ancient  fiim- 
ily  of  the  counts. of  Toulouse  was  ruined, 
and  the  whole  land  filled  with  scenes 
of  cruelty  and  bloodshed.  During  this 
whole  period,  courteousness  and  gallantry 
were  no  where  so  fliUy  developed  as  in 
Provence ;  and  we  need  not  be  surprised, 
when  we  see  the  emperor  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa  in  Germany,  and  king  Richard 
Coeurde  Lion  in  England,  inviting  the 
Provencal  knights  to  their  courts,  to  re- 
ceive instruction  from  them  in  the  usages 
and  ceremonies  of  chivalry.  Provence  is 
the  native  land  of  the  courts  of  love  (q.  v.^ ; 
and  besides  the  inferior  courts  of^  this 
kind,  as  numerous  as  the  casdes  of  the  vis- 
counts and  barons,  there  were  four  station- 
ary courts  of  love  at  Pierrefeu,  at  Rama- 
gny,  at  Aix,  and  at  Avignon.  The  royal 
coiut  in  Provence,  at  Aries,  Was  from 
the  times  of  Boso  I,  for  almost  two  cen- 
turies, the  theatre  of  the  finest  cbivahy, 
the  centre  of  a  romantic  life.  The  as- 
sembly of  knights  and  Troubadours,  of 
Jongleurs,  with  their  Moorish  story-tellers 
and  bufibons,  of  ladies  acting  as  judges  or 
parties  in  matters  of  courtesy,  exhibits  a 
glittering  picture  of  a  mirthful,  soft  and  lux- 
urious life.  The  knight  of  Provence  de- 
voted himself  to  the  service  of  his  lady-love 
in  tnie  poetic  earnest,  and  made  the  dance 
and  the  sport  of  the  tilt-yard  the  great 
business  of  bis  life.  Each  baron,  a  sove- 
reign in  his  own  territory,  invited  the 
neighboring  knights  to  his  castie  to  take 
part  in  tournaments  and  to  contend  in 
song,  at  a  time  when  the  knights  of  Ger- 
rnanY  and  Northein  France  were  chal- 
lenging  each   other  to  deadly  combat 


There  miffht  be  seen  the  joyous  compa- 
nies of  laoies  and  knights  under  fitigrant 
olive  groves,  upon  the  enamelled  mead- 
ows, sporting  from  one  holydav  to 
another:  there  the  callant  knight  broke 
his  lance  on  the  shield  of  his  manly  an- 
tagonist ;  there  the  princess  sat  in  the  cir 
cle  of  laflies,  listening  seriously  to  the 
songs  01  the  knights  contending  in 
rhymes  respecting  the  laws  of  love,  and, 
at  the  close  of  the  contest,  pronouncing 
her  sentence  (arrit  d^amumr).  Thus  the 
life  of  the  Provencals  was  lyrical  in  the 
highest  degree ;  and,  if  it  degenerated,  in 
kter  times,  to  voluptuousness  and  licen- 
tiousness, this  wfts  owing  to  the  want  of  a 
strong  moral  principle.  Their  poetry 
was  necessarily  lyrical,  the  expression  of 
their  feelings  and  passions.  Even  deeds 
and  facts  were  represented  merely  through 
the  medium  and  in  the  form  of  feelings. 
Such  a  poetry  could  never  be  more  than 
a  continual  improvisatory  effusion.  It 
was  necessarily  superficial :  it  could  be  of 
value  only  with  the  accompaniment  of 
music,  and  was  not  suited  to  ne  preserved 
in  writing.  With  the  Troubaoour  him- 
self his  songs  lived  and  died.  Provence 
cultivated  its  Romance  idiom  earlier  then 
any  other  of  the  Romance  countries.  The 
foundation  of  this  was  laid  as  eariy  as  the 
tenth  century,  at  the  court  of  Aries.  In 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  it  had 
attained  its  highest  bloom,  while  the  Cas- 
tilian  language,  the  Northern  French  and 
the  Italian,  were  but  beginning  to  be  de- 
veloped. It  had  spread  into  Spain  and 
Lomhardy,  and  even  German  emperors 
(Frederic  Barbarossa)  and  English  kings 
^Richard  Coeur  de  Lion]  composed  songs 
m  the  Provencal  dialect  In  the  thirteentii 
century,  it  had  completed  its  course,  and 
sunk  with  the  country  into  a  state  of  de- 
pendence. This  language  was  peculiariy 
soft :  no  other  has  so  many  onomatopoe- 
ias, so  much  indistinctness  in  the  gender 
of  the  words,  so  complete  a  system 
of  diminutives  and  nugmentatives :  noth- 
ing is  wanting  but  energy.  With  regard 
to  rhyme  and  to  the  moaem  metres,  the 
Provencals  claim  not  only  the  merit  of 
having  first  made  use  of  them,  but  also  of 
having  fixed  the  form  which  rhyme  and 
metre  assumed  in  the  romantic  poetry. 
In  riieir  rhymed  metre,  they  have  seldom 
ffone  bevond  the  simple  iambic,  which 
Uiey  exchanged,  mostiy  in  those  feet  of  the 
verse  upon  which  there  is  no  stress,  for 
the  trochee,  pyrrhicbius  and  spondee ;  so 
that  if  their  verses  (usually  or  ten  sylla- 
bles) only  had  the  ceesura*  and  the  final 
syllable  sufikiently  accented,  they  cared 
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little  about  the  measure  of  the  other  sylla- 
bles. But  they  were  very  foiid  of  com- 
plicated rhymes.  We  find  in  their  stan- 
zas not  only  the  same  rhyme  repeated 
through  a  long  series  of  verses,  or  the 
same  rhymed  word  returning  at  the  end 
of  every  other  verse,  but  variously  inter- 
twined rhymes,  in  terzinas  and  Qther  me- 
tres, distinctly  point  out  the<  pattern  of 
Petrarca's  canzone  and  sonnets.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  Proven<^  Romance  idi- 
om, and  of  their  metres,  we  give  the  follow- 
ing stanza  of  a  sirvente  of  William  de  St. 
Gregory,  with  its  translation,  taken  from 
Rqscoe's  translation  of  Sismondi : — 

Be  ffi  jday  h  douz  temps  de  pascor 

Que/ai/ueOuu  ejloras  venir; 
E  j^y  mi  quant  atu^  la  vaudor 
UeU  ouzels  que  fin  retentir 

Lor  chan  per  lo  bascaige , 
E  plat  me  quan  vey  sus  els  pnUz, 
Tejtdat  e  pavallosfermatx  ; 

E  plai  m'en  tnon  coratge 
Q,uan  vey  per  campanhas  rengatz 
CavaUiers  ab  cavals  armatz 


'  The  beautiful  spriiii 


s  me  well, 


When  flowers  and  leaves  are  grovnii^: 
And  it  pleases  my  heart  to  hear  the  swell 
Of  the  birds'  sweet  chorus  flowing 
In  the  echoing^  wood  j 
And  I  love  to  see,  all  scattered  around, 
Pavilions  aad  tents  on  the  martial  ground ; 

And  my  spirit  finds  it  sood 
To  see',  on  the  level  plains  oe^ond, 
Gay  knighu  and  steeds  caparisoned. 

What  we  have  left  of  the  poetiy  of  the 
Troubadours  are  songs  of  contention 
(tensones),  satures,  martial  and  other  seri- 
ous songs  (3irventes)f  and  numerous  small 
songs  {dumzos),  war-songs,  songs  of  pas- 
toral life  and  love  («otikw,  Uns,  pastau- 
relies),  morning  songs  and  serenades  (oti- 
hcuies  and  serenades),  retrouanees  and  re- 
dondes,  tlic  latter  distinguished  by  artifi- 
cial burdens.  The  poetry  of  the  Trouba- 
dours, as  in  the  course  of  times  it  became 
more  common,  was  degraded,  not  unfre- 
quently,  to  mere  ballad  singing,  and  was 
exposed  to  much  mockery,  of  which  the 
nobler  singers  often  bitterly  complain.  It 
ftourished  most  at  the  court  of  Aries, 
especially  under  the  coimts  of  Provencd, 
in  the  twelfth  centiuy.  The  biographies 
of  the  Troubadours  furnish  us  with  a 
greater  variety  of  matter  than  their  poetry, 
which,  through  all  its  periods,  turns  con- 
tinually upon  the  same  subjects.  The 
works  of  Nostradamus  and  Crescimbeni 
are  well  worthy  of  being  read,  and  ivith 
them  the  critical  extracts  of  MiUot,  from 
the  collection  of  St  Palaye.  Some  of  the 
most  remarkable  Troutodours  were  the 
following:  in  the  van  of  the  royal  and 
princely  singers  is  William  IX,  count  of 


Poitou  and  duke  of  Aquitaine,  equally  &• 
mous  as  a  poet  and  a  warrior  ^bom  1071). 
He  was  followed  by  the  foreign  princes 
and  lords,  who  gladly  saw  the  exotic 
plant  of  gallant  poetiy  transplanted  to 
theur  courts — the  emperor  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa,  Roger  of  Naples,  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion,  with  his  fiunous  minstrel  Blon- 
del,  who  composed,  also,  Provencal 
verses,  and  who,  according  to  tradition, 
discovered  the  prison  of  his  king  by  means 
of  his  harp ;  the  kings  Alfonso  and  Peter 
of  Arragon,  and  a  vast  number  of  princes 
and  counts  in  Spain,  France  and  Italy. 
The  most  renowned  of  the  rest  of  more 
than  two  hundred  Troubadours,  whose 
names  and  poems  have  been  preserved, 
are  Sonlello  of  Mantua,  celebrated  for  his 
chivahrous  expfoits  and  the  praises  of 
Dante ;  Peyrols,  the  happy  as  well  as  un- 
fortunate servant  of  the  sister  of  the  dau- 
Shin  of  Auvergne,  wife  of  the  baron  of 
le^ceur;  Bertrandde  Bom,  who  is  con- 
nected with  the  romantic  adventures  of 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion ;  Amald  de  Mara- 
viglia,  who  was  devoted  to  the  noble  lady 
De  Beziers,  an  emment  Troubadotur  and 
valiant  knight,  whose  motto  was  ^  A  Dieu 
mon  dnu,  ma  vie  au  rai,mm  caur  aux 
dames,  rhormew  pour  moV^ — See  Diez, 
Die  Poesie  der  TVoubadours  nach  gedruck- 
ten  und  handsehrifUichen  Werhtn  dar- 
raie2tt  (Zwickau,  1827— Poetry  of  the 
Troubadours  according  to  printed  Works 
and  Manuscripts);  Sismondi's  Literature 
of  the  South  of  Europe  (1st  volA  The 
chief  work  on  this  suDJect  is  by  Raynou- 
ard,  Choix  des  Poisies  originates  des  TVou- 
btulours  (Paris,  1818 — 21^  and  contains  a 
grammar  of  the  ancientRomance  kumiage 
and  its  history,  besides  biographicu  no- 
tices of  350  Troubadours. 

Trough,  in  marine  language ;  the  inter- 
val between  two  waves. 

Trout.  Many  of  the  species  of  ^mo, 
which  pass  their  lives  altogether  in  fresh 
water,  never  visiting  the  ocean,  have  re- 
ceived this  appellation  ;  it  is  not,  however, 
always  thus  strictly  applied,  and,  besides, 
is  often  improperly  given  to  fish  of  entire- 
ly difterent  habits  ana  conformation.  Trout 
are  found  onlv  in  the  clearest  streams,  and 
are  particularly  fond  of  mountain  torrents 
and  alpine  lakea  They  are  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  their  colors ;  are  very 
voracious,  and  have  always  been  the  jG&vor- 
ite  fish  of  the  angler.  (For  an  account 
of  the  generic  characters,  see  Saimon.) 
The  common  trout  of  our  waters  fS. 
ybn^na/uof  Mitchill)  is  found  in  all  tlie 
clear  streams  of  the  Northern  and  Middle 
States,  those,  at  least,  whkh  flow  into  the 
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Atlantic  It  is  a  beautiful  fish :  the  back 
18  mottled;  the  aides  dark-brown,  with 
yellow  MpotB,  which  have  a  acariet  dot  in 
the  centre.  It  sometimes  attains  the 
weight  of  four  and  n  half  pounds,  but  is 
QBuaUy  much  smaller.  It  is  much  in  re- 
quest for  the  table.  The  large  species  of 
trout  which  inhabit  the  larger  lakes  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  those  about 
tbe  sources  of  the  Susquehanna,  have  not 
yet  been  described  or  properly  distinguish- 
ed, that  we  are  aware  of;  indeed,  it  is 
possible  that  more  than  one  species  has 
been  confounded  under  the  conunon  trout. 
A  gigantic  species  of  trout,  from  lake  Hu- 
ron, has  been  described  by  doctor  MitchilL 
It  is  said  to  attain  the  weight  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds.  The  flesh  is  re- 
markably fat,  rich  and  savory.  The  spe- 
cific name  cmethystmua  was  applied  on 
account  of  the  purplish  tinge  and  hyaline 
tips  of  the  teeth.  We  add  some  observa- 
tions on  the  trout  as  an  object  of  pursuit 
to  the  American  angler.  It  is  particularly 
abundant  in  New  England,  where  the  wa- 
ters and  soil,  being  of  a  more  alpine  char- 
acter, are  highly  congenial  to  the  namre  of 
this  species  of  fish.  They  may  be  divided 
into  three  principal  classes,  namely,  pond 
trout,  river  trout  and  sea  trout.  Of  tnese, 
however,  there  are  as  many  varieties  and 
shades  of  di£fbrence  as  are  known  and 
described  in  England,  Scotland,  and  other 
countries;  but,  ror  all  the  purposes  of  tbe 
angler,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  any 
others  than  those  above  mentioned.  Pond 
or  lake  trout  vary  in  shape  and  color. 
Their  size  is  generally  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  the  water  in  wnich  thev  are 
taken.  In  Moose  Head  lake,  in  Jnaine, 
they  attain  the  enormous  weight  of  forty 
or  fifly  pounds,  and,  in  the  lakes  of  other 
states,  are  found  of  the  average  size  of 
salmon.  This  large  description  of  trout 
are  seldom  taken,  except  through  the  ice 
in  winter,  and  consequently  afford  but 
little  sport  to  the  lover  of  angling.  In  the 
Winipisseogee  lake,  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  Sebago  lake,'  in  Maine,  the  average 
size  of  the  fish  is  about  chat  of  the  largest 
mackerel,  which  it  also  resembles  in 
shape.  The  spots  upon  these  and  other 
lake  trout  are  seldom  red,  but  dark  and 
indtsdnct,  according  to  their  size.  Tbe 
last  mentioned  lake  is  one  of  the  few  in 
which  the  fish  are  taken  by  the  usual 
method  of  anglinff,  for  which  they 
are  more  esteemed,  as  affording  good 
sport,  than  for  their  flavor;  and  the  com- 
mon impression  is,  that  these  fish  sprung 
from  salmon,  but  that,  having  been  pre- 
vented, by  obstructions  in  the  river,  m>m 


entering  the  sea,  they  have  become,  by 
confinement,  degenerated  in  size  and 
quality,  retaining  only  the  color  of  the 
flesh.  In  the  interior  lakes  of  New  York, 
and  in  the  great  lakes  of  the  west,  the 
trout  grows  to  a  vast  size;  but  these 
lake  trout,  being  coarse  fish,  and  taken 
without  skill,  in  the  winter  only,  are  held 
in  no  estimation  by  the  scientific  angler. 
River  or  brook  trout  are  common  in 
the  New  England  states ;  but,  much  to 
the  annoyance  of  the  angler,  they  percep- 
tibly dimmish  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  mills  and  manufactories  upon  the  vari- 
ous streams.  The  size  of  this  class  of 
trout,  and  the  color  of  the  skin  and  spots, 
are  much  alike  in  aU,  excepting  that  some 
are  of  a  more  silverv  hue  than  others;  and 
the  color  of  the  flesh  varies,  perhaps,  as  it 
has  been  observed,  according  to  their  d\£- 
ferent  fi>od,  being  sometimes  perfectly 
white,  sometimes  of  a  yellow  tinge,  but 
generally  pink.  There  are  also  trout  in 
various  small  ponds,  both  natural  and 
artificial,  those  taken  fit)m  the  latter  being 
in  all  respects  similar  to  the  brook  or  river 
trout.  Tnis  is  to  be  understood  of  ponds  in 
the  interior,  as  there  are  many  artificial 

Eonds,  situated  near  the  sea  coast,  at  the 
ead  of  inlets  from  the  sea  and  tide-water, 
where  the  fish  are  very  little  inferior  in 
size  and  quality  to  those  which  are  taken 
where  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows.  Of  the 
three  classes  of  trout  referred  to,  there  is 
none  so  much  esteemed  as  the  sea  trout, 
which  may  be  called  migratory,  in  dis- 
tinction from  those  which  nave  no  access 
to  tbe  salt  water.  In  the  early  spring 
months,  they  are  taken  in  great  abunoance 
in  the  various  salt  rivers,  creeks  and  tide- 
waters upon  the  shores  of  New  England 
and  Long  Island,  but  more  particularly  in 
the  waters  of  cape  Cod,  wnere  the  cele- 
brated Waquoit  bay,  with  ot^er  neighbor- 
ing waters,  has  long  been  the  favorite  re- 
sort ofthe  scientific  fisherman.  As  the  sea- 
son advances,  these  fish  repair  to  firesh 
water,  at  which  time,  as  well  as  earlier, 
they  afford  great  diveision  to  the  angler,  by 
whom  they  are  highly  prized,  not  merely 
for  their  superiority  of  form,  color  and 
delicious  flavor,  but  for  tbe  voracity  with 
which  they  seize  the  bait  or  the  artificial 
flv,  and  their  activity  upon  the  hook.  In  the 
U.  States,  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain,  this 
fish  is  the  great  object  ofthe  angler's  ait,  the 
perfection  of  which  is  the  use  of  tbe  artifi- 
cial fly.  This  seductive  sport  has  received 
new  attractions  fix)m  the  amusing  work 
of  sir  Humphrey  Davy,  called  Salmoma, 

Trover  ;  an  action  against  a  man  who 
is  in  possession  of  the  goods  of  anchor, 
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ond  refuses  to  deliver  them  to  the  owner, 
or  sells  or  converts  them  to  his  own  use, 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner.  It  was 
originallv  confined  to  cases  in  which  one 
man  had  actually  found  the  goods  of  an- 
other, and  refused  to  deliver  them  on  de- 
noand,  but  converted  them  to  his  own 
use ;  hence  the  names  of  trover  and  con- 
version, 

TaoT.    (See  IVooi.) 

Trot.  Citt  of  ;  capital  of  Rensselaer 
county,  New  York,  164  miles  north  of  the 
city  of  New  York ;  lat  42°  44'  N. ;  popu- 
lation in  1801,  1500;  in  1630,  11,584; 
houses,  1667.  There  are  nine  places  of 
public  worship,  three  banks,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  tl,018,()C)0;  two  insurance  compa- 
nies, and  a  savins  bank ;  a  court-house, 
of  Singsing  marble,  county  jail,  of  brick, 
female  seminary,  Lancasterian  school,  an 
infimt  school,  and  the  Rensselaer  school, 
a  very  respectable  institution,  intended 
jMuticularly  to  teach  the  practiGDl  applica- 
tion of  knowledge ;  taxable  property  in 
1831,  $3,857,7da  Laive  quantities  of 
lumber,  flour,  grain,  bee^  pork,  wool,  &c., 
besides  manuractured  goods,  are  shipjped 
to  the  river  towns,  and  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Boston,  in  eighty  vessels,  ave- 
raging more  than  75  tons:  ten  transport 
boats,  averaging  250  tons,  and  towed  by 
steamers,  also  ply  between  Trov  and  New 
York.  It  is  conmion  to  see  boats  firom 
lake  Erie  enter  the  Hudson  at  Troy,  and 
spread  sails  on  spars  which  they  have 
brought  on  deck.  There  are  now  (1831) 
two  daily  lines  of  western  IxMits,  sixty- 
eight  in  number ;  also  two  daily  lines  of 
northern  boats,  forty-three  in  number. 
The  united  Champlain  and  Hudson  ca- 
nals enter  the  Hudson  at  Troy ;  tolls  re- 
ceived in  1831  at  the  collector's  ofiice, 
$169,456.  Two  large  steam-boats  run 
daily  between  Troy  and  New  York,  and 
two  or  three  steam-boats  between  Troy 
and  Albany.  The  manufactories  include 
eight  grain  mills,  grinding  500,000  to 
600,000  bushels  annually,  three  mills  for 
grinding  gypsum,  two  larffe  rolling  and 
slitting  mills,  using  (1832]  SSOO  tons  of  for- 
eign uron,  connected  with  two  nail  Victo- 
ries and  one  spike  &ctory,  which  will 
make,  in  1832,  it  is  supposed,  about  1300 
tons  of  nails,  and  700  tons  of  spikes  for 
ships,  rail-ways,  &c.;  two  air  furnaces, 
melting  about  600  tons  of  iron,  two  steam- 
engine  &ctories,  an  extensive  bell-foun- 
dery,  where  27,000  bells  were  cast  in  one 
year ;  two  shops  for  carriage  building, 
which  have  sold,  nvithin  a  year,  about  iS) 
post  coaches,  besides  a  large  number  of 
other  carriages ;  also  four  potteries,  which 
make  wares  to  the  amount  of  $28,000 


annually ;  two  cotton  Victories,  a  wooQeii 
factory,  a  rope-walk,  two  buhr  mill-atone 
factories^  a  paper-mill,  a  paper-hangingftc- 
toiy,  four  tanneries,  a  morocco  factory,  &c. 
&c.  About25,000bbls.ofbeer,95,000rc^ 
of  paper,  700,000  lbs.  of  tallow  and  soap^ 
100,000  pair  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  hats 
to  a  large  amount,  500,000  bricks,  $30,000 
worth  of  brushes,  and  more  than  100,000 
casks,  are  annually  made,  and  not  leas 
than  200  tons  of  staves  annually  sold. 
'  Trctce  of  God,  in  the  Latin  of  the 
middle  ages,  TVeura  Dti  (TVet^e,  or 
TVewo,  fifom  the  German  word  TVeu, 
fiuthfull  was,  in  the  period  iust  mention- 
ed, a  hmitation  of  the  right  of  private 
warfare  introduced  by  the  church,  in  or- 
der to  mitigate  an  evil  which  it  was  unable 
to  eradicate.  This  truce  of  God  provided 
that  hostilities  should  cease,  at  least  on  tha 
holydays,  fh>m  Thursday  evening  to  Sun- 
day evening  in  each  week ;  also  during 
the  whole  season  of  Advent  and  Lent, 
and  on  the  "^  octaves  of  the  great  festivala." 
(See  FeMtivcH.)  This  salutary  regulation 
was  first  introduced  in  1077,  in  Aquitaine, 
where  a  bishop  professed  to  have  received 
the  command  or  God  for  its  institution  ; 
then  in  France  and  Burgundy.  In  1038, 
the  diet  at  Soleure  deliberated  respecting 
the  establishment  of  it  in  Germany.  Un- 
der William  the  Ck>nqueror,  it  was  intro- 
duced into  England,  and,  m  1071,  into 
the  Netherlands.  In  French,  it  was  call- 
ed Treot  de  Dim,  The  clergy  were  very 
anxious  that  it  should  be  generally  ac- 
knowledged. At  many  councils,  it  was  a 
chief  sul^ect  of  diacusnon ;  for  instance^ 
at  the  councils  of  Narbonnc  (1054),  Troves 
(1093),  Clermont  (1095),  Rouen  (1096), 
Nordfaausen  (1105),  Rheims  (1136),  St 
John  of  the  Lateran  (1139  and  1179),  and 
Montpellier  (1195),  it  was  enjoined  by 
special  decrees.  At  a  later  period,  the 
truce  of  God  was  sometimes  extended  to 
Thursday.  Whoever  engaged  in  private 
warfiure  on  these  days  was  excommuni- 
cated. This  was  atl  which  the  clergy 
could  effect  in  that  barbarous  age.  The 
truce  of  God  was  also  extended  to  certain 
places,  as  churches,  convents,  hospitals^ 
church-yards,  &c.,  and  certain  persons,  as 
clergymen,  peasants  in  the  fields,  and,  in 
general,  all  defenceless  persons.  At  the 
council  at  Clermont  (1095),  it  was  made 
to  include  particularly  all  crusaders. 
Thus  die  clergy  effected  what  would 
have  been  impossible  for  any  secular  au- 
thority, because  they  wisely  demanded  no 
more  than  they  could  expect  to  obtain, 
and  because  religion  was  much  the 
strongest  power  which  could  be  brought 
to  act  on  the  turiMilent  warriors  of  thoes 
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times.  It  may  be  easily  imagined,  how- 
eyer,  that  the  limits  prescribe  were  not 
yery  nicely  observed ;  and  we  find  con- 
stant complaints  of  their  violation  in  the 
records  of  the  councils  and  the  chroni- 
cles of  convents. 

Tbutfaldiito.    (See  Maaka,) 

Truffle  (tuber);  a  genus  of  mush- 
rooms {Jungi)f  remarkable  for  their  form, 
and  for  growing  entireljr  under  ground, 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  inches  fimm  the 
Bur&ce.  Unlike  the  hfcoperdonj  or  puff- 
ball,  they  are  not  resolved  into  a  powder 
at  maturity,  but  their  substance  becomes 
gelatinous.  Only  few  species  are  known, 
which  are  found  chiefly  in  temperate  cli- 
mates. Some  of  them  have  the  rind 
rou^,  with  small  tubercles ;  others  have  it 
entirely  smooth.  They  attain  the  diame- 
ter of  two  or  three  inches. — The  common 
truffle  (T.  ctfrortum),  so  celebrated  in  the 
annals  of  cookery,  is  said  to  inhabit  all  the 
warm  and  temperate  parts  of  the  northern 
hemisphere ;  but  we  are  in  need  of  fur- 
ther evidence  to  establish  the  &ct  of  its 
existence  on  this  continent.  In  certain 
districts,  it  is  astonishingly  abundant,  as 
in  Piedmont,  and  at  Peri^rd,  in  France, 
which  latter  place  has,  m  consequence, 
acquired  celebrity  for  producing  it  They 
abound  most  in  light  and  diy  soils, 
especially  in  oak  and  chestnut  ferests; 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  procure  them 
any  where,  were  it  not  that  boss  are  ex- 
tremely fbnd  of  them,  and  lead  to  their 
discovery  by  rooting  in  the  ground.  Dogs 
are  sometimes  taught  to  find  this  fungus 
by  the  scent,  and  to  scratch  it  up  out  of  the 
ground.  The  season  for  collecting  con- 
tinues fix>m  October  to  January.  The 
trufile  is  usually  about  as  large  as  an  effg ; 
is  entirely  destitute  of  roots;  the  skm 
blackish  or  gray,  studded  with  small  py- 
ramidal warts ;  the  fiesh  white^  gray  or 
blackish,  varied  with  black  or  brown 
veins.  They  are  prepared  for  the  table 
in  various  manners,  but  should  be  eaten 
with  moderation,  as  they  are  difficult  of 
digestion.  They  may  be  kept  in  ice,  or 
covered  with  laitl :  in  some  countries,  they 
are  dried.  They  were  in  use  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  Several 
varieties  are  distinguished,  and,  besides, 
some  of  the  other  species  are  much 
esteemed  for  culinary  purposes. 

TauLLAif  Council.  (See  Ccmstaidino- 
plCf  CounciU  of.) 

Trumbull,  John,  an  eminent  Ameri- 
can poet  and  patriot,  was  born  April  24, 
1750,  in  the  ptece  now  called  Watertown, 
Connecticut  His  constitutk)n  was  deli- 
cate ;  and  his  education  was  conducted  by 


his  father,  a  clergyman  of  good  classical 
attainments,  and  his  mother,  a  ladv  of  su 
perior  refinement,  until  1763^  when  he 
entered  Yale  college.  '.  In  1771,  he  was 
appointed  a  tutor  in  that  institution.  In 
1773,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Con- 
necticut, but  removed  to  Boston,  and  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  the  office  of  John 
Adams.  At  that  time,  the  members  of 
the  bar  in  that  city  were  distinguished  for 
the  zeal  with  which  they  vindicated  the 
rights  of  the  colonies.  With  Otis  and 
his  compeers,  Trumbull,  though  much 
younger,  warmly  sympathized  and  coop- 
erated. In  1775,  he  published  the  fint 
part  of  McFingol,  a  political  satire, 
which  he  had  composed  at  the  request  of 
the  members  of  the  American  congress. 
This  poem  passed  through  thirty  editions, 
and  was  very  serviceable  to  the  American 
cause.  For  many  years,  Mr.  Trumbull 
was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature  of 
Connecticut,  and,  in  1801,  was  appointed 
a  judice  of  the  superior  court.    He  receiv- 


ed the  additional  appointment  of  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  of  errors,  which  he 
held  until  the  new  organization  of  the  ju- 
diciarv  under  the  constitution  of  1818. 
In  1825,  he  removed  to  the  city  of  De- 
troit, the  capital  of  Michigan  territory, 
.where  he  resided  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  May  12,  1831,  fi'om  gradual 
decay. 

Trumpet  ;  the  loudest  of  all  portable 
wind  instruments,  and  consisting  of  a 
folded  tube,  generally  made  of  brass,  and 
sometimes  of  silver.  The  ancients  had 
various  instruments  of  the  trumpet  kind, 
as  the  tuba,  comu,  &c.  Moses,  as  the 
Scripture  informs  us,  made  two  of  silver, 
to  be  used  by  the  priests ;  and  Solomon, 
Joseph  us  tells  us,  made  two  hundred  like 
those  of  Moses,  and  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  modern  trumpet  has  a  moutli- 
piece  nearly  an  inch  across.  The  pieces 
which  conduct  the  wind  are  called  the 
hranches ;  the  parts  in  which  it  is  bent,  the 
potences;  the  canal  between  the  second 
Dend  and  the  extremity,  the  pamlion;  the 
rings  where  the  branches  take  asunder,  or 
are  soldered  together,  the  knots,  which  are 
five  in  number,  and  serve  to  cover  the 
joints.  This  powerful  and  noble  instru- 
ment, like  the  horn,  only  has  certain  notes 
within  its  compass.  The  trumpet  pro- 
duces, naturally  and  easily,  G  above  the 
bass-cliff  note,  or  fiddle  G,  C  on  the  first 
leger  line  below  m  the  treble,  E  on  the 
first  line  of  the  stave,  G  on  the  second 
line,  C  on  the  third  space,  and  all  the  suc- 
ceeding notes  up  to  C  in  alt,  including  the 
sharp  of  F,  the  fourth  of  the  key.    doIo 
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peHbnneiv  can  abo  produce  B  flat  (the 
third  above  the  treble-cliff  note) ;  and,  by 
die  aid  of  a  newly-invented  atide,  many 
other  notes,  which  the  common  trumpet 
cannot  sound,  are  now  produced.  The 
trumpet,  from  its  exciting  eflect,  is  well 
fitted  for  military  music;  and  a  band  of 
twenty  or  thirty  trumpets  has  a  peculiarly 
spirit-stirring  sound.  It  is  used  for  givins 
signals,  and  also  accompanies  fla^  of 
truce,  heralds,  &c.  With  the  ancients, 
the  ffoXiriyl  seems  to  have  come  nearest  to 
our  trumpet  Weidin^r,  in  Vienna,  has 
invented  a  trumpet  with  keys;  but  the 
instrument,  in  this  way,  loses  m  beauty  of 
tone  what  it  gains  in  coinpass. 

TVuinprf,  Hearing.     (See  Ear  Trumr 

Tntmpety  Speakingj  is  a  tube  of  con- 
siderable length,  viz.  fix>m  six  feet  to 
twelve,  and  even  more,  usied  for  speaking 
with,  to  make  the  voice  heard  to  a  great- 
er distance.  In  a  trumpet  of  this  Kind, 
the  sound  in  one  direction  is  supposed  to 
be  increased  by  the  reflection  from  the 
sides. 

Trumpeter  (pgophia) ;  a  South  Amer- 
ican bird,  about  as  larp;e  as  a  domestic 
fowl,  referred  by  naturalists  to  the  waders, 
of  which  it  has  the  long  neck  and  legs ; 
but  it  possesses  many  characters  in  com- . 
mon  with  gallinaceous  birds.  The  feath- 
era  of  the  throat  and  upper  part  of  the 
breast  have  the  most  bnltiant  reflections 
of  green,  gold,  blue  and  violet:  the  other 
parts  of  me  body  are  black,  except  the 
middle  of  the  back  and  lesser  coverts^ 
which  are  reddish,  and  the  greater  cov- 
erts of  the  wings  and  tail,  which  are  ash- 
colored.  In  the  wild  state,  this  bird  is 
found  only  in  the  mountainous  and  woodv 
districts  of  the  hottest  parts  of  South 
America,  where  it  lives  on  firuits.  It  runs 
swiftly,  sometimes  walks  with  a  slow 
pace,  or  leaps.  Its  wings  and  tail  are 
very  short,  and  its  flight  clumsy.  The 
name  has  been  applied  on  account  of  the 
note  which  it  utters.  It  is  easily  tamed, 
and  shows  as  much  attachment  and  fidel- 
ity to  its  master  as  a  dog.  It  obeys  his 
voice,  caresses  and  follows  him,  and  rec- 
ognises him  after  a  long  absence.  It 
drives  away  all  strange  animals,  and 
fears  neither  cat  nor  dog.  Those  which 
live  in  the  streets  of  Cayenne  will  often 
attach  themselves  to  a  stranger,  and  fol- 
low him  wherever  he  goes.  In  short, 
these  birds  are  superior  to  all  others 
in  intelligence  and  social  disposition; 
and  it  would  be  desirable  to  naturalize 
them  in  our  climate — an  experiment 
which  has  never  been  fiurly  tned,  that  we 


are  aware  of  It  is  said  that  flocks  of 
sheep  are  confided  tQ  their  charge,  and 
that  they  constantly  bring  them  home 
every  evening:  it  is  certain  that  the  care 
of  poultry  may  be  safely  intrusted  to 
them. 

Trumpet-Flower  (hignama).  The  B. 
radteans  is  a  well-known  ornamental  vine, 
a  native  of  the  Southern  and  Middle 
States,  and  firequently  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens The  flowers  are  verv  large,  scar- 
let,  and  the  corolla  tubular,  three  times  as 
lonff  as  the  calyx.  The  leaves  are  pinnate ; 
the  leaflets  ovate  and  dentate.  The  stem 
climbs  by  means  of  radicles,  which  it 
throws  out  at  intervals.  Among  the  vege- 
table productions  of  our  climate,  we  hard- 
It  know  an  object  more  imposing  tholi 
this  plant  when  in  fiill  flower.  jB.  cupre- 
olata  is  more  strictly  a  southern  npeciea, 
but  succeeds  very  well  in  the  Middle 
States:  the  leaves  are  widely  difierent: 
the  flowers  are  similar,  though  mu^ 
smaller. 

Truss,  in  surgery ;  a  bandage  or  ap- 
paratus employ^  in  ruptures  (see  Her- 
ma),  to  keep  up  the  reduced  parts,  and 
hinder  a  mah  fwotrunoni  It  is  essential 
to  the  health  ojt  a  large  portion  of  the  hu- 
man race.  A  truss  oufht  so  to  compress 
the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac,  and  the  ring, 
or  external  opening  of  the  hernia,  that  a 
protrusion  of  any  of  the  contents  of  the 
abdomen  may  be  completely  prevoited. 
It  should  make  an  equal  pressure  on  the 
parts  without  causing  inconvenience  to 
the  patient,  and  be  so  secured  as  not  ea- 
sily to  slip  out  of  its  right  position.  Ev- 
ery truss  consists  of  a  pad,  for  compress- 
ing the  aperture  through  which  the  her- 
nia protrudes,  and  of  another  piece  which 
surrounds  the  abdomen:  to  these  are 
sometimes  added  a  thigh-strap  and  a  scap- 
ulary,  which  passes  over  the  shoulder. 
The  various  kinds  are  far  too  numerous 
to  be  described  here. 

Truxton,  Thomas,  a  captam  in  the 
navy  of  the  U.  States,  was  bom  on  Long 
Island,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  F^. 
17, 1755.  At  the  age  of  twelve  veara,  he 
went  to  sea.  He  was  impressed,  during 
his  apprenticeship,  on  board  the  Prudent, 
an  English  sixty-tour,  but  was  subsequent- 
ly released.  In  the  eariy  part  of  1775, 
while  in  command  of  a  ship,  he  was  suc- 
cessfiil  in  bringinff  considerable  quantities 
of  powder  into  the  united  colonies,  but 
was  subs^uently,  in  the  same  ^ear,  cap- 
tured and  carried  into  St  Christopher^ 
Having  made  his  escape,  and  arrived  in 
Philadelphia,  he  entered,  as  lieutenant, 
on  board  the  Congress,  one  of  the  two 
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fiTst  private  armed  ships,  fitted  out  in  the 
colonies.  This  ship  sailed  in  company 
with  the  Chance,  m  the  winter  of  1776, 
and  captured  several  valuable  ships  off 
the  Havana,  one  of  which  he  took  the 
command  of^  and  arrived  in  her  at  Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts.  In  June,  1777,  in 
a  vessel  called  the  Independence,  and  fitted 
out  by  himself  and  Isaac  Sears,  esquire, 
he  sailed  for  the  Azores,  and  made  many 
prizes.  He  now  changed  his  ship,  and  sail- 
ed in  the  Mars,  of  upwards  of  twenty 
guns.  In  this  cruise-  off  the  British  chan- 
nel, he  sent  his  prizes  into  Quiberon  bay, 
which  induced  lord  Stonnont  to  make  a 
remonstrance  to  the  French  court  Dur- 
ing the  whole  war,  be  was  constantly  en- 
gaged either  in  fitting  out  or  command- 
mff  ships  of  war  from  Philadelj^ia. 
While  carrying  to  France  Thomas  Bar- 
clay, esquire,  our  consul-general  to  that 
countiy,  in  the  ship  St.  James,  of  twenty 
guns,  he  had  a  very  close  engagement 
with  a  British  private  ship  of  thirty-two 
guns,  which  he  obliged  to  sheer  off.  In 
all  his  engagements  with  the  British,  he 
was  victorious.  From  the  peace  of 
1783  until  1794,  he  was  very  actively  en- 
gaged in  commercial  pursuits.  President 
Washington,  during  ui2  war  with  France, 
appoint^  him  one  of  the  six  captains  of 
the  American  navv ;  and,  after  building 
the  fiigate  Constellation,  he  sailed,  at  the 
head  of  a  squadron,  for  the  West  Indies,  in 
the  early  part  of  1799.  Feb.  9  of  that  vear, 
he  captured,  afler  an  eiigagement  of  one 
hour  and  a  quarter,  the  French  frigate 
L'Insurgente,  of  fifly-ftur  guns.  This  was 
the  first  opportunity  offered  to  an  Ameri- 
can frigate  of  engaging  an  enemy  of  su- 
perior force.  In  a  short  time,  the  Con- 
stellation was  again  at  sea,  and  soon  en- 
countered, Feb.  1, 1800,  the  French  frig- 
ate La  Vengeance,  of  fifly-four  guns.  An 
action  ensued,  which  lasted  from  eight  in 
the  morning  until  one,  when  the  enemy 
was  completely  sOenced.  A  squaU  now 
ensued,  which  enabled  the  French  ship 
to  effect  her  escape,  and  to  arrive  in  Cu- 
ra^oa,  in  a  most  shattered  condition,  hav- 
ing lost  160  men,  killed  and  wounded. 
Congress  voted  a  gold  medal  to  the  com- 
modore, for  the  gallantry  displayed  in 
this  action.  This  was  the  last  cruise  of 
captain  Tnixton.  Havins,  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Jefrerson,  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  ihe  expeai- 
tion  against  Tripoli,  he  vraa  denied  the 
assistance  of  a  captain  to  command  his 
flag  ship  (a  custom  which  had  always 
prevailed^,  and  therefore  declined  the 
command  of  the  expedition,  which  was 
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construed,  by  the  president,  into  a  resig- 
nation of  his  rank  in  the  service ;  and  he 
was  therefore  dismissed.  Commodore 
Truxton  retired  to  the  country,  where  he 
continued  to. reside  until  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia,  in  1816,  elected  him  their 
hiffh  sheriff.  He  remained  in  that  office 
till  1819,  and  died  May  5, 1822,  in  his  six- 
ty-seventh year. 

Trtino  ;  the  situation  in  which  a  ship 
lies  nearly  in  the  trough  or  hollow  of  the 
sea  in  a  tempest ;  or  it  is  the  act  of  lyinff 
to  in  a  storm,  which  may  be  performed 
under  any  of  the  courses  reeved,  if  re- 
quisite, or  even  under  bare  poles,  the 
helm  being  lashed  a-iee.    (See  Ship,) 

TscHAiK  (Turldsh  for  skip)  is  used  in 
Hungary  to  signify  a  sort  of  light  galley, 
used  on  the  Danube,  and  provided  with 
sail  and  rudder.  The  tschaxk  carries  from 
two  to  twelve  cannon,  and  from  ten  to 
one  hundred  men.  The  men  who  serve 
on  board  are  called  tschaikisU,  or  pontotir 
eers.  They  occupy  a  part  of  the  raihtary 
frontier  of  Hungary,  tying  between  the 
Theiss  and  Danube,  and  hold  their  land 
by  renderinff.  service  in  manning  flotillas 
on  the  Danube,  and  acting  as  pontoneers 
on  the  rivers  in  Hungary.  Their  anns 
are  muskets,  musketoons,  sabres  and 
lances.    (See  MSiUary  IV<mtier8,) 

TscHiRNHAUscN,  Ehrenfriod  Walter 
von  ;  an  ingenious  mathematician,  bom 
in  Lusatia,  April  10,  1651.  He  studied 
some  time  at  the  university  of  Leyden, 
and,  in  1672,  entered  the  Dutch  army,  in 
which  he  served  some  time  as  a  volun- 
teer, and  then  travelled  mto  most  of  the 
principal  countries  of  Europe.  On  his 
return,  bein^  desirous  to  perfect  the  sci- 
ence of  optics,  he  established  three  glass- 
houses in  Saxony,  and  showed  how  por- 
celain might  be  made  from  a  particalar 
kind  of  earth,  and  may  therefbre  be  con- 
sidered as  the  founder  of  the  celebrated 
Dresden  porcelain  manufactory.  He 
likewise  directed  his  attention  to  mathe- 
matics, and  discovered  a  particular  kind 
of  curves,  endowed  with  very  remarkable 
properties,  an  account  of  which  he  com- 
municated to  the  academy  of  sciences  of 
Paris,  in  1682,  which  body  elected  him  a 
member.  About  the  year  1687,  he  con- 
structed an  extraordinary  burning  mirror 
(see  Bunwng  Ji/Rmr\  and,  soon  after,  a 
glass  lens,  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  con- 
vex on  both  sides,  which  had  a  focus 
of  twelve  feet,  and  weighed  160  pounds. 
Itseffbcts  were  astonishing.  (SeeBumtr^ 
GUua.)  The  only  work  which  he  pub- 
lished separately  was  his  De  MeduvnA 
MenUs  et  Corporis  (printed  at  Amsterdam, 
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in  1687) ;  but  he  was  the  author  of  seve- 
ral papers  on  burning  glasses,  and  on  his 
discoveries  in  regard  to  curv^  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Leipsic  Transactions,  and  the 
Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. 

TsuLAKESSyOr  TsALAKEES  (sooietimes 
ako  written  TBolagia) ;  the  proper  name 
of  the  Indian  tribe  whom  we  commonly 
term  Cherokees.  Their  tenitory  origi- 
nally comprised  more  than  half  of  what 
is  now  the  state  of  Tennessee,  the  south- 
em  part  of  Kentucky,  the  south-west 
corner  of  Virginia,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  two  Carolinas,  a  large  part  of 
Georgia,  and  the  northern  part  of  Alaba- 
ma. This  tract  probably  contained 
more  than  35,000,000  acres.  Between 
the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war  and 
the  year  1820,  the  Cherokees  sold  to  the 
U.  States,  at  different  times,  more  than 
three  quarters  of  their  possessions,  and 
now  retain  less  than  8,000,000  acres,  of 
which  Georgia  claims  5,000,000  acres  as 
falling  within  that  state,  and  Alabama  near- 
ly 1,000,000  of  the  residue.  The  remain- 
der, if  a  division  takes  place,  will  go  to 
Tennessee  and  North  Carolina.  Their 
population  is  increasing.  In  eighteen 
years,  ending  in  1825,  their  numbers,  in- 
cluding those  who  emigrated  to  the  Ar- 
kansas, had  increased  more  than  7000,  or 
sixty  per  cent,  which  varies  little  from  the 
common  rate  of  increase  among  the 
white  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  States. 
The  number  of  native  Cherokees  of  pure 
and  mixed  blood,  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
was  at  that  time  13,563,  and  147  white 
men  and  73  white  women  had  intermar- 
ried with  them,  and  resided  among  them. 
The  number  of  African  slaves  was  1277, 
The  population  is  now  (1832)  15,060,  of 
whom  over  1^00  are  African  slaves.  Ag- 
riculture and  many  of  the  arts  of  civil- 
ized life  have  been  introduced  among 
them,  and  their  progress  in  civilization 
has  been  very  considerable.  In  1825, 
they  possessed  79^2  domestic  animals 
(horses,  cattle,  swine  and  sheep),  762 
looms,  2486  spinning-wheels,  172  wagons, 
2d43  ploughs,  ten  saw-mills,  thirty-one 
grist-mills,  sixty-two  blacksmiths'  shops, 
eight  cotton  gins,  eighteen  schools,  nine 
turnpike  roads,  eighteen  ferries,  and  twen- 
ty public  roads,  being  a  great  increase 
ibove  the  returiis  of  1809.  A  well-or- 
ganized system  of  government  has  been 
established.  The  executive  consists  of  a 
principal  chief  and  assistant,  with  three 
executive  counsellors,  all  elected  by  the 
legislative  body.  The  legislature  consists 
.  of  two  bodies,  a  national  committee  and 


a  national  council,  the  former  containing 
sixteen  members,  the  latter  twenty-four. 
The  members  are  chosen  for  the  term  of 
two  years,  by  the  qualified  electors  in 
their  several  aistricts.  These  electors  in- 
clude all  free  male  citizens  who  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  eighteen  years,  except 
persons  of  African  origin;  The  rules 
respecting  the  nature  and  powers  of  the 
legislature  in  general,  are  similar  to  tliose 
of^the  several  states  in  the  Union.  Each 
of  the  two  bodies  has  a  negative  on  the 
other,  and  toother  they  are  styled  the 
general  counctl  of  the  Cherokee  tuUion* 
The  chief  and  his  assistant  hold  their 
offices  for  four  years.  The  executive 
counseUors  are  chosen  annually.  The 
judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme  court,  and 
of  circuit  and  inferior  courts.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  supreme  court  hold  their  offices 
for  four  years.  There  is  also  a  public 
treasury,  a  printing-office,  and  a  nevrspa- 
per,  the  Cherokee  Phoenix,  commenced 
m  February,  1828,  and  edited  by  a  Cher- 
okee. This  newspaper  is  printed  partly 
in  the  Cherokee  character,  invented  by 
Guess.*  The  press  is  owned  and  directfti 
by  the  Cherokee  governmenL  They  have 
founts  of  types  in  the  Cherokee  character. 
The  Gospel  of  Matthew  and  a  collection  of 
hymns,  translated  by  Mr.  Worcester, 
one  of  the  missionaries,  have  been  print- 

*  The  inventor  and  the  invention  are  thus  de- 
scribed in  the  Cherokee  Phoenix  >— Mr.  Gue&s 
is,  in  aj>pearance  and  habits,  a  full  Cherokee, 
though  his  grandfather  on  his  father's  side  was  a 
white  man.  He  has  no  knowledge  of  any  lan- 
guage but  the  Cherokee.  He  was  led  to  think 
on  the  subject  of  writinr  the  Cherokee  language 
by  Uie  conversation  of  some  young  men,  who 
said  that  the  whites  could  put  a  talk  on  paper,  and 
send  it  to  any  distan<^,  and  it  would  be  under- 
stood. In  attempting  to  invent  a  Cherokee  char- 
acter, he  at  first  could  think  of  no  way  but  that  of 
giving  each  word  a  particular  sign.  He  pursued 
this  plan  for  about  a  year,  and  made  several  thou- 
sand characters.  He  then  became  convinced 
that  this  was  not  the  right  mode,  and,  after  try- 
ing several  other  methods,  at  length  conceived 
the  idea  of  dividing  the  words  into  parts.  He 
now  soon  found  that  the  same  characters  would 
apply  in  differt^nt  words,  so  that  their  number 
would  be  comparatively  small.  After  putting 
down  and  leamins-  all  ine  syllables  that  he  could 
think  of,  he  would  listen  to  speeches  and  the  con- 
versation of  strangers,  and  whenever  a  word  oc- 
curred which  had  a  part  or  syllable  in  it  which 
was  not  on  his  list,  he  would  bear  it  in  mind  till 
he  had  made  a  character  for  it.  In  this  way  he 
soon  discovered  all  the  syllables  in  the  langtiage. 
In  formin?  his  characters,  he  made  some  use  of 
the  English  letters,  as  he  found  them  in  a  spelling- 
book  in  his  possession.  After  commencing  upon 
the  last  mentioned  plan,  he  is  said  to  have  com- 
pleted his  system  in  about  a  month,  having  re- 
duced all  the  sounds  in  the  langua^  to  eighty-five 
characters.— Mr.  Guess  was  considerably  advan- 
ced ui  life  whod  be  made  this  inventioa. 
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ed  in  this  character.  Intermarriages 
have  in  many  instances  taken  place  be- 
tween the  Cherokees  and  the  whites  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  many  of  the  half 
breeds  have  large  plaDtations,  and  carry 
on  agriculture  with  more  spirit  than  the 
fidl-Uooded  Cherokees.  There  are  very 
different  degrees  of  improvement  among 
the  members  of  the  tribe.  Some  families 
have  risen  to  a  level  with  the  white  pop- 
ulation of  the  U.  States,  while  the  im- 
provement of  others  has  just  commenced. 
In  general,  those  of  mixed  blood  are  in 
advance  of  the  full-blooded  Indians.  Not 
less  than  a  quarter  of  the  people  are  prob- 
ably in  agreater  or  less  degree  of  mixed 
blood.  The  dress  of  most  of  the  Chero- 
kees is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of 
the  whites  around  them.  A  great  part  of 
their  clothing  is  manufacture  by  them- 
selves, though  not  a  litde  is  of  the  fabrics 
of  New  England  and  foreign  countries 
—calico,  brradcloths,  silk.  The  greater 
part  are  clothed  principally  in  cotton,  and 
many  families  raise  their  own  cotton,  out 
of  which  the  women  make  substantial 
cloth.  Cultivadon  by  the  plough  is  al- 
most universal.  Most  families  raise 
enough  to  supply  their  own  wants,  and 
many  have  considerable  quantities  of  com 
for  sale.  Suffering  for  want  of  food  is 
said  to  be  as  rare  among  the  Cherokees 
as  in  any  part  of  the  civilized  world. 
None  of  them  depend,  m  any  considera- 
ble desree,  on  game  for  a  support.  The 
Cherokees  live  chiefly  in  viliages,  and 
their  dweUin^^s  are  mosdy  comfortable 
Jog  cid>ins,  with  chimneys,  and  generally 
floored.  Many  of  the  houses  in  the  na- 
tion are  decent  buildings  of  two  stories, 
and  some  are  even  handsome  dwelling 
of  painted  wood  or  brick.  Polygamy  is 
becoming  rare,  and  women  are  no  longer 
treated  as  servants,  but  are  aUowed  their 
proper  place.  Superstition  is  rapidly  de- 
clining, and  the  ancient  traditions  are  fad- 
ins  from  memory,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
coUect  them.  Conjuring,  however,  is  still 
practised  to  a  considerable  extent  In  re- 
gard to  intemperance,  the  Cherokees 
would  not  sufier  by  a  comparison  with 
the  white  population  around  them.  The 
laws  rigorously  exclude  intoxicating  li- 
quors from  all  public  assemblies,  and  oth- 
erwise restrict  their  use.  They  have 
among  them  temperance  societies  on  the 
principle  of  entire  abstinence.  The  civil 
officers  enforce  the  laws  against  the  intro- 
duction of  ardent  spirits,  and  fine  trans- 
gressors. In  regara  to  education,  the 
missionaries,  in  a  report  dated  Dec.  29, 
J830  (see  MUtwnary  Herald  for  March, 


18811  state  that  they  have  the  names  of 
200  Cherokee  men  and  youths  whom  they 
believe  to  have  attained  an  English  edu- 
cation sufficient  for  the  transacuon  of  or- 
dinary business.  This  number  does  not 
include  females,  and  many  men  and 
youths  who  can  barely  read  and  write. 
An  increasing  anxiety  among  the  people 
for  the  education  of  their  chDdren  is  very 
apparent  The  missionary  schools  con- 
tain about  500  children,  learning  English. 
A  majority  of  the  persons  between  child- 
hood and  middle  age  can  read  their  own 
language,  in  Guess's  alphabet,  with  greater 
or  less  facility.  In  regard  to  religion,  die 
mass  of  the  people  have  extemdly  em- 
braced Christianity ;  and  there  is  regular 
preaching  at  several  places,  both  by  mis- 
sionaries and  natives.  How  far  the 
schools  and  the  preaching  have  been  in- 
terrupted by  the  agitations  at  present  pre- 
vailing, we  cannot  say.  Durmg  the  two 
last  years  (1831  and  1832),  die  Cherokees 
have  been  greatiy  agitated  by  political 
troubles.  Their  government  has  been 
hindered  in  its  operations,  their  laws  coun- 
teracted by  the  extension  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Georgia  over  their  territory;  many 
of  their  citizens  have  been  imprisoned, 
and  the  nation  has  been  threatened  with 
banishment  The  missionaries  of  the 
board  of  foreign  missions  have  been  pro- 
hibited to  reside  among  them  by  the  laws 
of  Georgia.  Four  of  mem  were  arrested 
in  the  summer  of  1831,  for  not  removing ; 
and  two  of  them,  Mr.  Worcester  and  Mr. 
Butier,  have  been,  for  the  same  cause, 
tried  and  sentenced  by  the  court  of  Georgia 
for  fbur  years  to  the  Georgia  penitentiary, 
where  they  are  now  confined.  The  Geor- 
gians have  made  a  law,  authorizing  the 
governor  to  have  the  Cherokee  lands  sur- 
veyed and  divided  by  lottery.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  U.  States  are  endeavoring 
to  efiect  the  removal  of  the  Cherokees 
from  their  lands  by  treaty — ^theonly  mode 
in  which  they  can  legitimately  deal  with 
them,  as  they  have  already  recognised 
their  independence  by  several  treaties; 
and  their  rights  under  these  treaties  have 
been  lately  confirmed  by  a  decision  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  U.  States,  in  Janua- 
ry, 1831.  The  terras  oflered  them  are  an 
extensive  and  fertile  territory  west  of  the 
Arkansas,  to  be  secured  to  them  by  pat- 
ent, and  to  be  for  ever  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  any  state  or  territory,  where 
they  are  to  be  allowed  to  exercise  all  the 
powers  of  self-government  compatible 
with  a  general  supervision  of  congress 
over  them,  to  appoint  an  agent  to  reside 
at  Washington,  to  send  a  delegate  to  con- 
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gresB,  and  to  be  recognised,  when  con- 
sress  shall  deem  proper,  as  a  ierrUory. 
The  general  council  of  the  Cherokees, 
however,  have  declined  accepting  the  pro- 
posal.— ^The  Cherokees  of  the  Arkansas 
are  those  who,  since  the  year  1804,  re- 
moved, at  difierent  times,  from  the  east 
of  the  Mississippi  to  a  tract  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Arkansas  river,  between  Ion. 
94°  and  95°  W.;  population,  about  5000. 
The  greater  part  or  this  emigration  took 
place  between  1816  and  1820.  There  is 
a  missionary  station  among  them.  Bv  a 
treaty  concluded  in  May,  1838,  they 
agreed  to  remove  still  farther  west.  This 
portion  of  the  Cherokees  has  also  made 
considerable  progress  in  agriculture  and 
the  arts  of  civilized  life. — ^r  further  in- 
formation, see  the  difierent  numbers  of 
the  J\fi$sionary  Herald  and  the  Chtnkte 
Phcsnix;  the  Decuion  of  tht  Supreme 
Coturt  of  the  United  Slates  in  the  Cherokee 
Case  (published  at  Philadelphia,  1831) ; 
also  &S€ttfs  on  the  Present  Crisis  in  the 
Condition  of  the  •American  Indians  (Bos- 
ton, 1829).  For  infonnation  respecting 
the  language  of  the  Cherokees,  see  Indian 
Languages  (appendix,  end  of  vol.  vi.). 

TuARiCKS,  called  by  Homemann  the 
most  interesting  nation  of  Africa,  are  most 
extensively  spread  over  Northern  Africa, 
and,  indeed,  divide  with  the  Tibboos  the 
whole  of  the  Sahara ;  the  latter  occupy- 
ing the  wells  and  the  wadys  of  the  east- 
em,  and  the  Tuaricks  those  of  the  west- 
em  portion  of  this  sterile  belt.  The  Tibboos 
are  olack,  yet  without  what  we  generally 
call  negro  features ;  the  TuarickB,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  white  people  of  the  Ber- 
ber race,  and  are  Mohammedans  of  the 
sect  of  Maleki,  but  are  believed  to  be 
quite  as  indifierent  to  religion  as  the 
Kabyles.  They  are  a  very  warlike  nation, 
and  often  make  incursions  into  the  territo- 
ry of  the  timid  Tibboos  to  carry  off*  all 
whom  they  can  catch  for  the  slave  market. 
The  late  travellers  Lyon,  Denham,  Clap- 
perton  and  Laing  found  them  hospitable, 
nank  and  honest  They  inhabit  tliat  ex- 
tensive portion  of  the  Sahara  circum- 
scribed on  the  east  by  Fezzan  and  Tib- 
boo,  south  by  the  negro  nations  of  Bour- 
nou,  Haourra,  GouImu-  and  Timbuctoo, 
and  on  the  west  hy  the  oases  of  Tedee- 
kels  and  TwaL  The  countrv  of  the  Mo- 
zabis,  Engousah  and  Ghadames,  forms 
their  northem  limits,  beyond  which  they 
never  proceed.  Being  nomadic,  they  are 
found  m  the  vicinity  of  all  the  negro  pop- 
ulation fit>m  Tibboo  to  Timbuctoo,  where 
they  rove  for  the  purpose  of  kidnapping. 
They  carry  on  war  and  conmierce  wim 


equal  activity.  According  to  Mr.  Hodg- 
son's interesting  letters  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
(voL  iv,  new  series),  Tuarick  comes  fhwi 
the  Berber  language,  in  which  it  signifies 
tribes.  Now  kabaU  is  the  Arabian  for 
tribes,  borders  or  fimiilies ;  and  thus  the 
Kabyles  of  the  Atlas  have  an  appellation 
corresponding  to  the  Kabyles  of  the  des- 
ert ;  and  they  are  the  same  people,  as  Mr 
Hodgson  shows  by  a  comparison  of  their 
vocabularies.  They  are  one  people,  and 
the  great  Lybian  race  still  exists  m  Afri- 
ca: its  language  has  not  been  effaced. 
— ^For  more  information  respecting  the 
Tuaricks,  and  particularly  their  language, 
the  Berber,  see  the  above  letters,  already 
alluded  to  in  the  article  Berber^  but  not 
published  when  that  article  was  written. 

Tuba  ;  a  wind  instmment  of  the  Ro- 
mans, resembling  our  sacbut  or  trumpet, 
diough  of  a  somewhat  difi*erent  form.  It 
was  used  in  war. 

Tubercles.  (See  Pulmonary  Con- 
sumption.) 

Tuberose  {polianlkes  tuberosa).  This 
highly  odoriferous  and  favorite  flower 
was  introduced  into  Europe  from  the 
East  Indies,  about  the  middle  of  the  euc- 
teenth  century.  Though  almost  purely 
an  ornamental  plant,  its  culture  is  now  eo 
extended  that  the  roots  form  a  considera- 
ble article  of  export  from  the  southern  to 
the  northem  parts  of  Europe.  The  root 
is  a  rounded  bulb ;  the  radical  and  inferior 
leaves  long,  sessile,  entire,  almost  sword- 
shaped,  and  very  acute ;  the  stem  uprisht, 
cylmdrical,  unbranching,  three  or  four 
feet  high.  The  flowers  are  disposed  in  a 
simple  and  more  or  less  elongated  spike : 
they  are  large,  sessile,  alternate,  tubular, 
and  of  a  very  pure  white :  the  tube  of  the 
corolla  is  a  httle  curved,  and  divides  into 
six  oval  obtuse  lobes.  The  flowers  ex- 
pand succesfflvely,  so  that  they  continue 
nearly  three  months.  Several  remarkable 
varieties  are  known.  It  succeeds  best  in 
a  warm  exposure.  The  essential  oil  is 
used  by  perfumers. 

Tubingen  ;  an  old  town  of  Wfirtem- 
berg,  circle  of  the  Neckar,  situated  in  a 
valley  on  the  Neckar,  sixteen  miles  south- 
west of  Stuttgard  ;  Ion.  9°  4'  E. ;  lat.  48° 
31'  N. ;  popuUition,  7600.  It  contains  an 
hospital,  fi)ur  churches,  a  theological  sem- 
inary, a  coUeee  for  the  nobili^,  and  a 
university.  The  environs  are  finely  di- 
versified by  hill,  dale  and  forest  The 
town  has  some  woollen  manufiictures, 
but  is  supported  chiefly  bythe  umversity, 
which  was  founded  in  1477,  and  received 
very  important  improvements  in  1769.  It 
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has  Affpod  library,  a  botanic  garden,  and, 
in  18&,  had  874  students.  It  was  for- 
merly exclusively  Protestant ;  but  a  few 
years  since  the  Catholic  universityat  El- 
wangen  was  united  with  it  In  1828,  the 
WCutemberg  chamber  of  deputies  grant- 
ed it  a  yearly  sum  of  80,000  guilders.  It 
has  thirty-one  professors. 

TuccoA  Creek,  Cataract  in.  (See 
Caiaract,) 

TucBXR,  Abraham,  an  English  writer 
on  morals  and  metaphysics,  was  the  son 
of  a  merchant  of  London,  where  he  was 
bom  in  1705.  After  completing  his  stud- 
ies at  Oxford,  he  travelled  in  France.  He 
married  in  1736,  and,  having  lost  his  wife 
in  1754,  he  published,  under  the  title  of  a 
Picture  of  Love  without  Art,  her  letters 
to  him.  Some  time  after  he  produced  his 
Advice  from  a  Country  Gentleman  to  his 
Son,  and  commenced  his  great  woric,  the 
Light  of  Nature  pursued  (7  vols.,  8voA 
the  first  three  of  which  appeared  in  1768, 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Edward  Search : 
the  remaining  volumes  were  printed  after 
the  death  of  the  author,  which  took  place 
in  1774.  (See  Mackintosh's  Essay  on 
Ethical  Philosophy.) 

Tudor.  (See  Great  BrUain,  and  the 
articles  Henry  VII,  VIII,  Elizabdh,  £lc.) 

Tuesday  (Latin  dies  Mortis) ;  the  third 
day  of  our  week,  prot>ably  so  called  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  god  of'^war  Tuu,  (gen. 
7\tues,  whence  the  Anglo-Saxon  Tuues- 
dag.)  (See  Week,  and,  for  Shrove-Tues- 
day,  see  Shrovetide.) 

TuBT.    (See  Tutseon.) 

TuoENDBUin>  (German,  tinum  oftrirtue); 
the  name  generally  given  to  an  associa- 
tion in  Prussia,  called  also  the  moral' 
sdonti/ic  witon,  founded  by  some  patriots, 
soon  after  the  fatal  peace  of  Tilsit  Its 
object  was  to  promote  the  moral  regene- 
ration of  the  people,  and  to  prepare  it  for 
better  times.  Schools  and  universities, 
physical  and  moral  science,  the  army, 
the  government,  the  distress  of  the  people, 
all  occupied  the  attention  of  the  society, 
which  su^ested  many  ideas  subsequently 
adopted.  The  government  formally  recog- 
nised its  existence,  and  at  times  received 
reports  from  the  society.  There  were  no 
degrees,  secrets,  signs,  or  forms  of  initia- 
tion. Any  Prussian  subject  of  good  char- 
acter might  become  a  member,  on  prom- 
ismg  in  writing  to  promote  the  objects  of 
the  society,  and  to  be  ftiithful  to  the 
reigning  jamily.  The  minister  Stein 
{q.  V.)  favored  the  societe ;  but  when  he 
left  the  ministry,  and  Schill  fq.  v.),  one 
of  the  members,  had  attacked  the  French, 
Chough  not  at  the  instigation  of  the  socie- 
31  • 


ty,  the  French  induced  the  king  to  abol- 
ish it.  Professor  Krug  of  Leipsic,  who 
was  himself  a  member,  wrote  Das  Wesen 
und  Wirken  d^  sogenannten  Thtgendhundes 
und  anderer  angehlichen  BiltuU  (Leipsic, 
1816). 

TuiLERiEs  (from  tuHe,  a  tile,  because 
the  spot  on  which  it  is  built  was  formerly 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  tiles) ;  the 
residence  of  the  French  monarchs,on  the 
ri^ht  bank  of  the  Seine,  in  Paris.  Cath- 
anne  de'  Medici,  wife  of  Heniy  II,  be- 
tan  the  building  frt>m  the  designs  of 
Philibert  de  l*Orme  and  Jean  fiullant 
(1564).  Henry  IV  extended  it,  and  found- 
ed the  gallery  (1600),  which  was  intended 
to  connect  it  vnth  the  Louvre,  and  form  a 
residence  for  twendr-four  artists.  Louis 
XIV  enlarged  it  (1654),  and  completed 
the  great  gallery.  The  side  towiuds  the 
Louvre  consists  of  five  pavilions  and  four 
ranges  of  buildings ;  the  other  side  has 
only  three  pavilions.  In  the  pavilion  of 
Flora  Napoleon  resided,  and  it  was  after- 
wards occupied  by  Louis  XVIII.  The 
exterior  of  the  Tuileries  is  deficient  in 
harmony,  having  been  built  at  dinerent 
times,  and  on  very  different  plans ;  but 
the  interior  is  magnificent.  The  galleiy 
above  mentioned,  which  connects  the 
Tuileries  with  the  Louvre,  is  completed 
on  the  side  towards  the  Seine ;  the  lower 
part  consists  of  open  arcades ;  above  is  the 
collection  of  pictures.  The  second  gal- 
lery leading  to  the  place  Bivoli  and  the 
rue  Sl»  Honoriy^yrnB  bej;un  by  Napoleon 
in  1806,  but  is  not  finished.  To  make 
room  for  it,  many  houses  and  whole 
streets  were  levelled  r  and  much  of  the 
ground  is  still  occupied  by  the  ruins  of 
the  former  buildings.  On  the  west  of 
the  palace  lie  the'^^uxlens  of  the  Tuile- 
ries, forming  a  quadrangle  of  the  width 
of  the  palace,  and  1800  feet  in  length ; 
they  are  sixty-seven  arpents*  in  superficial 
area.  Upon  two  sides  they  are  enclosed 
by  long  terraces  (that  on  the  side  to  the 
Seine  commands  a  beautiful  prospect) 
and  iron  railings.  This  garden,  laid  out 
by  the  celebrated  Lendtre  for  Louis  XIV, 
has,  in  more  recent  times,  been  highly  orna- 
mented in  the  French  style,and  contains  al- 
leys of  orange  trees  and  other  trees,  groves, 
lawns  with  beds  of  fioweis  and  shrubbe- 
ries, fountains  and  basins  of  water  vrith 
swans  and  ffoldfish,a  great  number  of  vases, 
and  more  tiian  sixty  statues  imitated  from 
ancient  works.  It  is  filled  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  with  persons  of  all  classes :  chain 
and  the  newspapers  may  be  had  at  a 

*  The  Paris  arpent  is  rather  more  than  four 
fifths  of  an  Eoglisli  acre. 
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small  price.  Towards  the  city,  and  sepa- 
rated mm  the  court  by  an  Iron  palisade, 
is  the  place  du  Carrousel  which  receiYes 
its  name  from  a  canwud  Exhibited  here 
by  Louis  XIV,  in  1664.  The  are  du  Car- 
rwadj  erected  by  Napoleon  in  1806,  forms 
the  principal  entrance  into  the  court :  it 
was  formerly  ornamented  with  the  horses 
of  St.  Mark  and  a  statue  of  Napoleon, 
which  have  been  remoTcd.  The  French 
court  was  formerly  called  the  "  court  of 
the  Tuilerieef'  but  under  the  three  last 
Louises,  who  resided  at  Versailles,  that 
appellation  was  changed  to  the  ^cabinet 
of  Venaillee."  Napoleon  resided  some 
time  at  St  Cloud,  and  the  court  then  re- 
ceived that  name.  But  smce  the  restora- 
tion, the  kings  have  again  occupied  the 
Tuiieries. 

TuiscoN.  According  to  Tacitus,  the 
Germans,  in  their  songs,  gave  this  name  to 
the  founder  of  their  nation.  Thuisco  or 
Tuisco  is  probably  the  adjective  of  ThoA 
or  Tevt;  hence  tAeutucA,  Uvisek.  (The 
Germans  call  themselves  Teviacht  or 
Deuisckty  and  their  country  TeuUchland 
or  DeuischlafuL)  Hieut  signifies  some- 
thing original,  independent,  e.  g.  earth, 
nation,  &ther  and  lord.  From  Theui 
comes  TeuUmtBy  the  peo}>le  of  Theut ; 
hence  also  lingua  T^cumco,  Theadisc^ 
TetO&mc,  TheutM,  Teutick  (called,  in  a 
great  part  of  Westphalia,  Diisk).  In  this 
we  recognise  the  Jlvuisco  of  Tacitus 
{Gertn,  2).  The  word  Deutsch  first  ap- 
pears in  a  document  of  the  vear  813 ;  and 
the  first  king  who  was  called  KSnw^der 
DeuUchenf  rex  Teutonicorum^  was  Otho 
the  Great.  (See  Qerman  Language.)  In 
the  northern  mythology,  I^uucon,  ISds- 
eon,  Tauij  Tot^Theol,  TViU,  &C.,  is  a  god, 
fit>m  whom  the  Gaids  and  Germans  be- 
lievcMi  themselves  descended.  Thidscony 
with  the  Earth  (ArUia  or  Hertha)^  gave 
birth  to  men ;  hence  called  TkiUones. 
But  only  the  iidiabitants  of  the  Scandina- 
vian isunds,  between  the  extreme  coasts 
of  Southern  Scandinavia  and  the  Cimbric 
Chersonesus,  were  properly  called  7Vu- 
Umes,  The  ancient  Germans  revered 
Tuiscon  as  a  man  with  a  gray  beard,  clad 
in  the  skin  of  an  animal,  nolding  a  scep- 
tre in  his  right  hand,  and  stret(»iing  out 
the  left  with  extended  fingers.  Accord- 
ing to  Jufius  Cfesar,  they  offered  to  him 
human  sacrifices.  The  name  of  Tuesday 
has  been  derived  fi*om  this  god. 

Tula  ;  a  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  a 
government  of  the  same  name  on  the 
Upha;  112  miles  south  of  Moscow:  Ion. 
37°  2^  E. ;  lat  54^  12^  N. ;  population, 
38,000.     It  contams  several  seminaries, 


but  is  chieilv  distinguished  for  its  mana 
ftctures  of  hardware,  on  which  account 
It  is  styled  the  Sheffield  of  Russia.  It 
has  a  cannon  foundery,  and  a  manufiic- 
tory  of  arms  for  government,  as  muskets, 
bayonets,  swords,  &c. ;  besides  two  iron 
founderies,  and  600  shops  of  smiths  and 
others  for  making  fire-arms  and  cutlery 
for  private  use.  The  ore  is  supplied  in 
abundance  firom  the  vicinihr;  but  the 
manufiicture  is  inferior  to  that  of  Eng- 
land. 

Tulip  [ttdipa) ;  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  luiatttBy  containing  about  a 
dozen  species,  mosdy  natives  of  Europe, 
or  of  the  neighboring  parts  of  Aaa.  Tlv&ir 
roots  are  bulbous ;  the  leaves  few  in  num- 
ber, and  disposed  about  the  base  of  the 
stem ;  the  latter  simple,  and  usually  ter- 
minated by  a  large  solitaiy  flower.  The 
calyx  is  wanting;  the  corolla  composed 
of  six  petals,  and  the  stamens  six  in  num- 
ber. The  most  noted  species  is  the  com- 
mon garden  tuUp  (T. geaneriana),  which 
has  received  its  name  from  the  celebrated 
Conrad  Gesner,  to  whom  we  owe  its 
introduction  into  the  European  gardens. 
It  was  brought,  originally,  fipom  the  Le- 
vant; and  C^sner  nrst  discovered  it  in 
1559,  at  Augsburg,  in  the  garden  of  an 
amateur,  who  had  received  it  from  Con- 
stantinople or  Cappadocia.  The  stem  is 
about  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  high, 
provided  at  the  base  with  three  or  fi)ur 
lanceolate,  glaucous  leaves.  In  the  wild 
plant,  the  color  of  the  flowers  is  uniform, 
often  yellow  or  reddish,  sometimes  broiA'n- 
ish ;  but  cultivation  has  modified  them  in 
a  thousand  ways,  and  produced  an  im- 
mense number  of  varieties.  The  tulip 
has  always  been  a  favorite  plant  with  the 
Belgians  and  Dutch ;  and,  afmut  a  centuiy 
ailer  its  introduction,  the  mania  prevailed 
to  such  an  extent  in  these  countries  that 
more  than  two  thousand  dollars  were  often 
^ven  for  a  single  root — ^in  those  days  an 
immense  sum.  It  is  still  extennvelv  cul- 
tivated in  Holland,  firoro  which  all  Eu- 
rope is  suppUed  with  bulbs ;  and  it  is  said 
that  nothmg  can  equal  the  magnificence 
of  the  gardens  in  that  country,  at  the  time 
when  they  are  covered  with  innumerable 
varieties  of  these  flowers.  These  varieties 
are  often  disposed  in  a  regular  figure,  ac- 
cording to  their  size  and  ue  diflerent  cd- 
ors.  Li  raising  tulips  from  the  seed,  flo- 
rists pursue  a  mode  in  some  reeqsects  the 
reverse  of  that  practised  with  other  plants. 
Instead  of  saving  the  seed  fix>m  the  finest 
variegated  tulips,  they  i>refer  unbroken 
flowers  for  breeders,  selecting  such  as  have 
tall,  strong  stems,  with  large,  well-ftmned 
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cupB,  clear  iu  the  bottom.  Plants  raised 
from  the  seed  of  the  finer  variegated 
sorts  form  poor,  weak  breeders,  of  no  val- 
ue. The  seed  is  sown  on  fine,  light  soil, 
thinly  covered,  and  protected  and  shaded 
by  a  firame.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  the  bulbs  are'  taken  up,  and  replant- 
ed three  inches  apart ;  and  again  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  year.  Some  will  bloom 
the  fourth  year,  most  the  fifth,  and  all  the 
seventh  year. 

Tulip-Tree  (lyriodmdrwi  Udipifera); 
one  of  the  most  remariuible  proauctions 
of  the  North  American  forest.  Among 
our  deciduous  trees,  it  is  second  in  size 
only  to  the  button- wood ;  and  the  fine  form 
of  the  trunk,  the  beauty  and  singularity 
of  the  foliage  and  flowers,  entitle  it  to 
rank  among  the  most  magnificent  vegeta- 
bles of  temperate  climates.  It  is,  besides, 
one  of  our  most  valuable  trees,  fix>m  the 
numerous  and  useful  applications  of  its 
wood.  The  tulip-tree  is  readily  recoff- 
nised  by  the  peculiar  truncated  leaves.  It 
belongs  to  the  same  natural  family  with 
the  magnolias.  The  flowers  are  large  and 
showy,  variegated  with  dififerent  colors, 
among  which  yellow  predominates,  and 
somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  tulip. 
The  fruit  is  a  cone  two  or  three  inches  m 
length,  composed  of  a  number  of  long, 
thin,  narrow  scales,  attached  to  a  common 
axis.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  supported 
on  long  foot-stalks,  smooth,  and  of  a 
pleasing  green  color.  They  are  divided 
into  three  lobes,  the  middle  one  of  which 
is  truncated,  and  slighdy  notched  at  the 
summit  In  most  parts'of  the  U.  States, 
this  tree  is  known  only  by  the  improper 
denomination  of  oop^:  sometimes  it  is 
called  white-^wooay  or  canoe-ioood ;  but  the 
more  appropriate  name  which  we  have 
adopted  is  used  chiefly  in  European  gar- 
dens. It  is  unknown,  in  the  wild  state, 
east  of  the  Connecticut  river,  although 
occurring  as  far  north  as  latitude  45%  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  lake  Cham- 
pkun.  It  is  most  common,  and  attains 
the  larj;est  size,  in  the  Middle  and  espe- 
cially m  the  Western  States.  Its  com- 
parative rareness  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
Southern  States  is  owing  to  the  namre  of 
the  soil,  which  is  either  too  arid  or  too 
watery.  Every  where  it  is  less  abundant 
than  £be  oaks,  walnuts,  ashes  and  beeches, 
for  it  delights  only  in  deep,  loamy,  and 
extremely  fertile  soils,  such  as  are  found 
in  the  rich  alluvial  flats  which  lie  along 
the  rivers,  and  on  the  borders  of  the 
spreat  swamps  that  are  enclosed  in  the 
forests.  In  some  parts  of  the  Western 
States,  it  constitutes,  alone,  pretty  exten- 


sive tracts  of  the  forest,  and  here  attains 
its  largest  dimensions :  stocks  have  been 
measured  more  than  twenty  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  whose  height  was  esti- 
mated at  from  120  to  140  feet ;  and  some- 
times the  trunk  is  perfecdy  straight,  and 
uniform  in  diameter,  for  more  than  forty 
feet  The  heart,  or  perfect  wood,  is  yel- 
low, approaching  to  a  lemon  color,  and 
the  sap  white.  Though  classed  among 
the  light  woods,  it  is  much  heavier 
than  the  poplars:  the  grain  is  equally 
fine,  and  more  compact :  it  is  easily 
wrought,  polishes  well,  and  is  sufiSciently 
strong  and  stiff  for  purposes  requiring 
great  solidity.  The  heart,  if  perfecdy  sea- 
soned, long  resists  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  is  said  to  be  rarely  attacked  by 
worms.  Its  greatest  defect  is,  that,  when 
employed  in  wide  boards,  and  exposed  to 
the  weather,  it  is  liable  to  shrmk  and 
warp,  from  the  alternations  of  diyness  and 
moisture.  The  nature  of  the  soil  has  such 
an  influence  upon  the  color  and  qualitv 
of  the  wood,  that  mechanics  distinguish 
two  varieties,  the  white  and  yellow  pop- 
lar, the  former  of  which  is  always  neg- 
lected when  the  other  can  be  procured. 
At  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  in  the 
adjacent  country,  this  wood  is  emploved 
in  the  construction  of  houses,  for  rafters 
and  the  joists  of  the  upper  stories,  for 
which  purposes  it  is  esteemed  on  account 
of  its  lighmess  and  strength.  In  other 
parts  of  the  Middle  States,  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  Carolines,  and  especially  in 
the  Western  States,  it  is  more^  generally 
used  in  building,  and  is  considered  the 
best  substitute  for  the  pine,  red  cedar  and 
cypress.  Wherever  it  abounds,  it  serves 
for  the  interior  work  of  houses,  and  some- 
times for  the  exterior  covering  in  sima- 
tions  where  it  is  diflicult  to  procure  pine 
boards.  The  panels  of  doors  and  wain- 
scots, and  the  mouldings  of  chinmey- 
pieces,  are  made  of  this  wood.  In  the 
upper  part  of  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, &c.,  the  shingles  of  this  wood  are 
preferred,  because  they  are  the,  most  du- 
rable, and  are  not  liable  to  split  by  the 
efifect  either  of  intense  frosts  or  a  hot  sun. 
In  all  the  large  towns  of  the  U.  States,  the 
boards,  which  are  often  two  or  three  feet 
wide,  are  exclusively  used  for  the  panels 
of  coaches  and  chaises.  When  perfectly 
dry,  they  receive  paint  well,  and  admit  of 
a  briUiant  polish.  They  are  exported  to 
the  Southern  as  well  as  the  Eastern 
States  for  tiiis  purpose.  The  seat  of 
Windsor  chairs,  which  are  made  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  &C.,  is  al- 
ways of  this  wood.    A  very  large  quaati- 
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tyoi  the  timber  is  consumed  in  this  way, 
as  also  ID  the  manufiicture  of  trunks  and 
bedsteads,  which  last  are  stained  in  imi- 
tation of  mahoffany.  The  circular  board 
and  winn  of  lanning-mills  are  of  this 
wood.  As  it  is  very  light,  and  easily 
wrought  in  the  lathe,  it  is  much  used  for 
wooden  bowls :  it  is  also  preferred  for  the 
head  of  hair-brooms  or  sweeping-brushes: 
farmen  select  it  for  the  eadng  and  drink- 
ing troughs  of  their  cattle :  in  Kentucky, 
it  is  sometimes  employed  for  rails:  it  is 
found  useful  in  the  construction  of  wooden 
bridgeSjfirom  uniting  lightness  with  strength 
and  durability :  the  Indians  of  the  Middle 
and  Western  States  preferred  this  tree  for 
their  canoes,  which  are  made  of  a  single 
trunk,  are  very  light  and  strong,  and 
sometimes  carry  twenty  persons: — mfine, 
the  mlip-tree  affords  excellent  charcoal, 
which  is  employed  by  smiths  in  districts 
which  furnish  no  stone-coaL  These  are 
some  of  the  more  common  purposes  to 
which  this  wood  is  applied.  The  lumber- 
yards of  New  YoiiL,  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  contain  a  great  quantity  of  this 
wood  in  dijSbrent  forms.  It  is  very  cheap, 
being  sold  at  half  the  price  of  black  wal- 
nut, wild  cherry  and  curled  maple.  In 
all  the  country  watered  by  the  Mononga- 
hela,  this  tree  is  extremely  abundant,  and 
large  rafts,  composed  wholly  of  its  timber, 
are  floated  down  the  stream  to  Browns- 
ville, where  the  logs  are  sawed  into 
boards,  and  used  in  the  environs,  and 
even  at  Pittsburg,  in  the  construction  of 
houses. 

TuLLUS  HosTiLius ;  according  to  the 
common  statement,  king  of  Rome  and 
successor  of  Numa  Pompilius,  B.  C.  672 ; 
a  warlike  monarch,  in  whose  reign  took 
place  the  combat  of  the  Horatii  and  Cu- 
riatii.  (See  Horatiu)  He  afterwards  sub- 
dued  the  Albans  by  treachery.  He  like- 
wise conquered  the  Fidenates  and  Sa- 
bines.  In  his  old  age  he  became  super- 
stitious. His  death,  after  a  reign  of  thirty- 
three  years,  is  ascribed  bysome  to  light- 
ning, by  others,  to  Ancus  Martius,  his  suc- 
cessor.   (See  Neibuhr's  Roman  History,) 

TuLLT.    (See  Cicero.) 

Tumuli,  or  Barrows,  are  the  most  an- 
cient and  general  of  all  monuments  to  the 
dead.  The  earliest  barrow  of  which  we 
read  is  that  which  Homer  mentions  as 
having  been  formed  over  the  remains  of 
Patroclus.  That  of  Achilles  is  still,  as  it 
was  originallv  designed  to  be,  a  distant 
sea  ma]%.  by  the  Athenian  customs, 
earth  was  heaped  on  the  dead  by  the 
nearest  relations,  and  com  was  then  sown 
on  the  barrow.    The  Scythians  heaped 


huge  banrowB  over  the  bodies  of  their 
kings.  The  height  of  the  mound  was  in 
proportion  to  the  honor  intended  to  be 
paid  to  the  deceased.  The  steppes  of 
Tartary  are  thickly  covered  with  barrows. 
In  vol.  2d  of  the  Avhaotogia,  a  Tartarian 
barrow  is  mentioned,  in  which  were 
found  two  corpses  wrapped  in  four  sheets 
of  gold.  The  weight  of  the  ffold  was 
fornr  pounds.  The  &moiis  Insli  barrow 
at  New  Grange,  described  by  governor 
Pownall  {Jirchaohgioj  2d,  236),  is  in  the 
county  of  Meath.  It  consists  of  small 
pebbles.  The  base  covers  two  acres, 
llie  circumference  at  the  top  is  300  feet, 
height  70.  There  is  a  gallery  within  it 
sixty-two  feet  long,  leacung  to  a  cave, 
which  intersects  the  gcLl^ry  transversely, 
so  as  to  form  a  cross.  The  length  and 
height  of  the  cave  are  each  twenty  feet, 
the  breadth  eleven  feet  six  inches.  Bar- 
rows of  loose  stones  or  of  dark  mould 
and  flints  are  very  common  in  England. 
Ashes,  urns,  spears,  swords  and  shields, 
bracelets,  beads,  mirrors,  combe,  and  hair- 
pins, are  among  the  principal  contents. 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Lower  Saxony,  and 
many  other  countries  on  the  continent, 
abound  with  sepulchral  monuments  of 
this  kind.  To  the  north  of  the  Hotten- 
tots, innumerable  barrows  are  de8cni)ed 
as  having  been  seen  by  doct(v  Sparrow 
(TnweUy  2d,  264).  In  New  Caledonia, 
Mr.  Forster  met  with  a  barrow  four  feet 
high,  surrounded  by  an  enclosure  of 
stakes.  Mr.  Oxley,  m  1817— 1818,  found 
in  the  interior  of  New  South  Wales  two 
native  buriaKplaces.  The  principal  one 
showed  much  labor.  The  form  was 
semicircular.  Three  rows  of  seats  formed 
one  half;  the  grave  and  an  outer  row  of 
seats,  the  other.  The  seats  constituted 
segments  of  circles  of  from  forty  to  fifly 
feet,  and  were  raised  by  the  soil  being 
trenched  up  between  them.  The  crave 
was  an  oblong  cone,  five  feet  high  and 
nine  long,  llie  bairow  was  supported 
internally  by  a  sort  of  wooden  arch. 
The  body  was  wrapped  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  opossum  skins,  covered  with  dry 
baii)  grass  and  leaves,  and  lav  about  four 
feet  below  the  sur&ce.  In  tie  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  tumtdi,  or  mounds  of  earth, 
are  found  in  great  numbers,  of  tlie  origin 
and  uses  of  which  we  are  yet  ipnorant 
Similar  constructions  are  also  found  in 
Mexico.  ( See  H  umbold  t*8  Monumerds  <ff 
the  J^atxots  ofAmericcL)  The  mounds  m 
the  Mississippi  valley  have  been  found  to 
contain  bones,  and  are  said  to  be  com- 
posed of  earth  different  from  that  of  the 
surrounding  country.    They  exhibit  no 
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tnce  of  tools,  and  are,  in  &ct,  merely  reg- 
ular piles  of  earth,  without  \mck  or  stone. 
They  are  commonly  situated  in  rich 
plains  and  prairies.  There  is  one  near 
Wheeling,  seventy  feet  in  height,  and 
thirty  or  forty  rods  in  circumference  at 
base,  and  180  feet  at  top.  There  is  a  nu- 
merous group  near  Cahokia,  stated  at 
about  200  in  all,  the  largest  of  which  is 
a  parallelopam,about  ninety  feet  highland 
800  yards  m  circuit  It  has  been  asserted 
the  skulls  found  in  these  mounds  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  those  found  in 
Peru. 

TuNBRiDGS  Wells  ;  a  town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Kent;  thirty-five  miles  fit>m 
London.  It  is  an  appellation  given  to  a 
series  of  scattered  villages,  which  are 
nearly  two  miles  in  length,  and  owe  their 
origin  and  importance  to  the  celebrated 
mineral  waters  in  the  vicinity,  consisting 
of  four  divisions,  Mount  Ephraim,  Mount 
Pleasant,  Mount  Sion,  and  the  Wells, 
properly  so  called.  The  air  of  this  dis- 
trict is  remarkably  pure  and  salubrious, 
the  appearance  of  the  country  inviting, 
and  tne  aspect  of  tlie  villages  pictur- 
esque, appearing  like  a  large  town  in  a 
wood,  interepersed  with  rich  meadows, 
and  enclosing  a  large  conunon^  in  which 
are  walks,  rides,  handsome  rovirs  of  trees, 
and  various  other  objects.  |Iere  are 
excellent  accommodations  for  visitants, 
also  assembly  rooms,  a  theatre,  libraries, 
chapel,  market  place,  &c.  The  waters 
are  chalybeate  (aee  Mineral  JFaiers),  ex- 
tremely clear  and  pellucid  at  the  fountain 
head,  and  the  taste  is  strongly  impregnated 
with  iron.  They  are  of  great  use  in  re- 
moving complaints  arising  from  sedenta- 
ry habits,  weak  digestion,  and  nervous 
and  chronic  disorders.  The  discovery 
of  their  virtue  is  ascribed  to  Dudley  lord 
North,  a  courtier  in  the  reign  of  James  I, 
who  was  restored  to  healtn  by  drinkine 
them.  A  variety  of  toys  in  wood  of 
various  kinds  is  manufactured  here,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  Thmhridge  wart. 
The  hiffh  rocks,  one  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  wells,  are  much  celebrated.  In  some 
parts  they  are  seventy-five  feet  high,  and 
form  a  very  striking  and  romantic  picture. 
Tune.  (See  TVme,  and  Mdody*) 
TuKosTEN ;  one  of  the  metds,  so  nam- 
ed fix>m  the  Swedish  word  tang^  heavy, 
in  allusion  to  the  ^eat  specific  gravity  of 
die  mineral  in  which  it  was  first  detected 
as  an  ingredient  The  ores  of  this  metal 
are  three,  viz.  iDolfram,  tungsten,  and  yeL- 
hw  oxide  of  tungsten.  1.  frolfram  occun 
in  short,  highly  modified  prisma,  whose 
primary  form  is  a  right  oblique-angled 


prism,  the  larger  angle .  of  the  lateral 
planes  being  117^  2^.  The  secondary 
forms  are  produced  through  the  replace- 
ment of  the  lateral  edffes  and  of  the 
longer  terminal  edges.  Cleavage  narallel 
to  die  primaiy  form,  perfect ;  surtace  of 
the  crystals  streaked  parallel  to  the  axis  ; 
lustre  metallic  adamantine,  or  imperfect 
metallic;  color  dark  fpiyish,  or  brovni- 
ish-black ;  streak  dare  reddish-brown ; 
opaque ;  not  very  britde ;  hardness  be- 
tween apatite  and  feldspar ;  specific  grav- 
ity 7.15.  Besides  occurring  in  sm^e 
crystals,  it  occasionally  presents  itself  un- 
der the  form  of  twin-crystals,  and  massive. 
The  massive  varieties  are  irregularly  Iv 
mellar,  sometimes  columnar.  It  is  also 
found  in  pseudomorphs,  in  the  shape  of 
tungsten.    It  consists  of 

Tungstic  acid, 78.77 

Protoxide  manganese,    ......    6iS2 

Protoxide  iron, 18.32 

Silex, 1.25 

It  decrepitates  before  the  blow-pipe,  but 
may  be  melted,  in  a  suflSciendy  elevated 
temperature,  into  a  globule,  having  its  sur- 
face covered  with  crystals  possessinff  a 
metallic  lustre.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  bo- 
rax. Wolfram  occurs  very  fiequendy 
along  with  tin  ore,  in  veins  and  in  beds. 
It  is  met  with  also  in  veins  along  with 
finlena.  Its  localities  are  the  Saxon  and 
Bohemian  tin  mines,  as  at  Schlackenwald, 
Zinnwald,  EhrenfHedersdorf  and  Gever ; 
also  many  places  in  ComvtraU.  It  is 
also  found  m  France  and  Siberia.  It 
has  one  locality  in  the  U.  States,  at 
Munroe,  Connecticut,  where  it  is  found 
in  a  bed  of  quartz,  both  crystallized  and 
pseudomoiphous,  accompanied  by  galena, 
blende,  native  bismuth,  and  the  other  ores 
of  tungsten.  2.  Thmesten  is  found  in  crys- 
tals of  an  octahedral  figure,  and  depend- 
ing upon  a  primary  form,  which  is  an 
acute  octahedron,  the  upper  pyramid  in- 
clininff  to  the  lower  one  under  an  angle 
of  12§°  40^,  parallel  with  whose  fiices  it 
cleaves,  and  also  with  the  fiices  of  an 
octahedron  less  acute.  The  surfeces  of 
the  crystals  are  commonly  drusy ;  lustre 
vitreous,  inclining  to  adamantine ;  color 
generally  white,  oflen  inclining  to  and 
passing  into  yellowish-gray,  yellowish 
and  reddish-brovni ;  streak  white ;  semi- 
transparent  to  translucent;  britde  ;  hard- 
ness a  littie  above  that  of  fiuor ;  specific 
gravitv  6.07.  Besides  the  crystals,  tung- 
sten IS  found  massive.  It  consists  of 
lime  19.40  and  tun^c  acid  80.42.  Alone 
upon  charcoal,  it  is  infusible  before  the 
blow-pipe,  except  that  the  thinnest  edges 
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are  conyerted,  in  a  very  strong  heat,  into  a 
aemitnuiBparent  vitrified  man.  It  gives 
a  white  gjaas  with  b<»ax.  It  la  found  in 
aimilar  repoaitoriea  with  wolfi-am.  The 
mincipal  locaUties  of  tungsten  are 
Schkckenwald  and  Zinn waid  in  Bohemia, 
Ehrenfiiedersdorf  in  Saxony,  and  Corn- 
wall, England.  Splendid  specimens  have 
lately  been  found  at  Carrock  in  Cumber- 
land. In  the  U.  States  it  occura  at  Mun- 
roe,  Connecticut,  along  with  wolfinam,  in 
large  impeifect  crystals  imbedded  in 
quartz,  and  massive,  in  pieces  of  consid- 
erable dimennons.  3b  YtUow  oxide  of 
hmpUn  is  found  in  the  state  of  an  orange- 
yellow  Dowder  investing  tungsten,  from 
whose  aecomposition  it  appears  to  result 
It  is  readily  soluble  in  warm  liquid  am- 
*  monia,  and  is  preciintated  white  by  acids ; 
the  precipitate,  by  standing,  reacquiring 
the  yellow  color.  It  has  only  been  met 
with  at  Munroe,  Connecticut.  The  easi- 
est method  of  obtaining  tttngsten  in  the 
metaOiic  ttate  is  the  following: — ^Fuse  to- 
gether a  mixture  of  wolfinm  and  carbonate 
of  potash  in  a  crucible.  Then  digest  the 
fused  mass  in  water,  which  will  dissolve 
the  tungstate  of  potash  formed.  To  this 
solution  add  a  quantity  of  solution  of  sal- 
ammoniac  in  water,  and  evaporate  the 
whole  to  dryness.  Put  the  diy  saline 
residue  into  a  Hessian  crucible,  and  beat 
tin  the  sal-ammoniac  is  entirely  dissi- 
pated. The  residual  matter  being  now 
dissolved  in  hot  water,  a  heavy  black 
powder  separates,  which  is  oxide  of  tung- 
sten. Let  it  be  boiled  in  a  weak  solution 
of  potash,  and,  finally,  in  pure  water. 
When  this  powder  is  heated  in  an  open 
crucible,  it  takes  fire,  and  is  converted 
into  tungsdc  acid.  The  affinity  of  tung- 
sten for  oxygen  not  being  very  strong,  it 
is  easily  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by 
passing  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen  gas 
over  tungstic  acid,  heated  to  redness  in  a 
glass  mbe.  Thus  purified,  tungsten  (schee^ 
mm  of  the  Germans)  is  or  a  gikyish- 
white  color,  or  rather  the  color  of  steel, 
and  is  possessed  of  considerable  brillian- 
cy. It  is  one  of  the  hardest  of  the  metals, 
it  being  almost  impossible  to  make  an  im- 
pression upon  it  by  the  file.  It  seems 
also  to  be  brittle.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
17.6.  It  is  therefore  the  heaviest  of  the 
metals  afler  gold,  platinum  and  iridium. 
It  requires  &r  fusion  a  very  high  tempe- 
rature. It  is  not  attracted  by  the  magnet 
When  heated  in  an  open  vessel,  it  grad- 
ually absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted 
into  an  onde.  Tungsten  seems  capable 
of  combining  with  oxygen  in  two  dif- 
ferent proportions,  and  of  forming  the 


brown  or  Uaek  orwfe,  and  the  yellow,  or 
tungHie  add.  The  first  of  these  is  ob- 
tained by  putting  a  quantity  of  tungstic 
acid  in  a  glass  tube,  heating  it  to  a  very 
low  red  heat,  and  passing  through  it,  while 
in  that  state,  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas. 
Water  is  formed,  and  the  acid  is  deprived 
of  a  portion  of  its  oxygen.  The  oxide 
has  a  flea-brown  color,  and,  when  heated 
in  the  open  air,  takes  fire,  and  burns  like 
tinder,  and  is  converted  into  tungstic  acid. 
This  oxide  has  the  power  of  uniting  with 
soda,  and  would  appear  to  play  the  part 
of  an  acid.  The  tungstic  acid,  obtained 
as  described  above,  has  a  oale  lemon- 
vellow  color.  When  strongly  heated,  it 
becomes  green,  as  it  does  <3so  when  ex- 
posed to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  5.6.  It  is  tasteless,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  is  very  soluble  in  the  caustic 
alkalies.  It  has  the  property  of  com- 
bining with  other  acids.  When  precipi- 
tated fiom  tunjistate  of  ammonia  by  an 
acid,  the  precipitate  is  always  a  compound 
of  tungstic  acid  and  of  the  add  em|^oyed 
to  throw  it  down.  Tungsten  forms  three 
compounds  with  cUoruie,  all  of  which 
are  chlorides.  It  combines  also  with 
phosphorus  and  sulphur.  According  to 
the  trials  of  Gmelin,  tunssten,  even  vmen 
in  the  state  of  an  acid,  has  no  injurious 
effect  on  the  animal  economy,  when  taken 
internally. 

TuMousEs ;  a  numerous  people  in  Si- 
beria, of  Mantcboo  origin  (see  Mand- 
ahures),  dwelling  in  the  bwer  regions  of 
the  Yenisei,  on  the  Tungusca,  the  Lena 
and  the  Amour.  Those  beyond  the 
Amour  are  under  the  protection  of  Chi- 
na; those  to  the  north  under  that  of  Rus- 
sia. Some  of  the  Tunguses  are  convert- 
ed to  Christianity,  and  practise  agricul- 
ture ;  but  the  most  are  devoted  to  Sha- 
manism, and  rove  about  with  horses, 
reindeer,  or  dogs,  which  draw  their 
sledg€»9  and  serve  them  for  food,  rarely 
spending  more  than  one  or  two  nights  in 
tne  same  place.  Hunting,  fishing,  and  in 
some  cases  the  breeding  of  cattle,  are 
their  employment  They  are  divided, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  country 
which  they  occupy,  into  the  Tunguses  of 
the  steppes  and  the  Tunguses  of  the  for- 
ests. The  former  are  shepherds,  and 
own  horses,  neat  cattle,  sheep,  goats  and 
camels.  They  are  active  and  vigorous, 
and  are  remarkable  for  the  flatness  of 
their  fiices,  and  the  smallness  of  their 
eyes.  They  have  no  money,  and  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  use  of  silver  and 
gold.  They  pay  their  tribute  to  the  Rus- 
sian government  in  furs.    Some  of  the 
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small  tribes  serve  as  liffht  troops  on  the 
MoDgolian  frontiers,  and  are  exempt  from 
tribute.  All  the  Tunguses  have  a  com- 
mon language,  and,  although  so  much 
dispersed,  are  to  be  considered  as  form- 
ing one  nation.  Their  number  is  un- 
certain. 

Tunic;  a  garment  worn  by  the  Ro- 
mans of  both  sexes,  under  the  tosa  and 
next  to  the  skin.  It  was  generally  of 
wool,  of  a  white  color,  and  reaching  be- 
low the  knee.  Several  tunics  were  worn 
one  above  another.  Only  slaves  and  the 
lower  class  of  the  people  appeared  abroad 
in  the  tunic ;  but  at  nome,  the  Romans 
generally  wore  only  the  tunic,  which  they 
girded  up  when  going  out,  or  when  en- 
gaged in  business.  The  senators  wore  a 
tunic  with  a  broad  stripe  (claw8)  of  pur- 
ple sewe4  on  the  breast :  the  equites  had 
narrow  stripes.  Hence  the  terms  lati- 
daen  and  ar^piM^tctavtt,  applied  to  persons 
of  these  orders.  A  sort  or  tunic  worn  by 
the  women  under  another  made  of  linen, 
and  having  sleeves,  was  called  indusiumj 
and  much  resembled  the  modern  shirt  . 

Tunis  ;  one  of  the  Barbary  states  in  Af- 
rica, bounded  north  by  the  Mediterranean, 
east  by  the  Mediterranean  and  Tripoli, 
south  by  Tripoli  and  the  deserts,  and  west 
by  Algiers.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  large 
peninsula,  stretching  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean in  a  north-east  direction,  and  com- 
ing within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  coast 
of  SicUv.  It  has  an  extent  of  about  500 
miles  of  coast  on  the  Mediterranean ;  and 
the  cultivated  part  reaches  200  Or  250  miles 
into  the  interior,  till  it  terminates  with  the 
chain  of  Atlas  and  desert  plains.  Square 
miles,  about  72,000 ;  population  variously 
estimated  from  one  to  two  millions,  of 
which  about  100,000  are  Jew&  (SeeBor- 
hesry  States,)  Tunis  is  watered  by  the 
river  Mejerdah,  or  Bagrada,  on  the  hanks 
of  which  are  many  towns  and  large  vil- 
lages. Its  banks,  and  the  country  to  the 
eastward,  are  fertile,  of  ereat' natural 
beauty,  and  are  the  best  cultivated  parts 
of  the  country.  The  western  part  is  more 
thinly  inhabited,  and,  in  many  places,  is 
almost  a  desert  The  mountains  of  Tu- 
nis contain  mines  of  ^Iver,  copper,  lead 
and  quicksilver,  but  they  are  not  wrought 
The  situation  of  the  country  is  very  fa- 
vorable for  commerce,  and  the  amount  is 
considerable.  The  exports  consist  of 
grain,  the  principal  article,  next  olive  oil, 
wool,  soap,  sponge  and  orchilla  weed; 
also,  gold  dust,  ivory,  and  ostrich  feathers, 
brought  by  caravans  from  Timbuctoo. 
The  imports  are  European  manufactures, 
colonial  produce,  and  East  India  cottons. 


Tunis,  the  capital,  has  a  population  esti- 
mated at  from  100,000  to  150,000,  of  which 
about  30,000  are  Jews.  It  is  300  miles  east 
of  Alters.  It  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a 
large  Day,  about  ten  miles  south-west  of 
the  site  of  ancient  Carthage,  on  a  plain, 
surrounded  on  all  sides,  except  the  east,  by 
considerable  heights,  encircled  by  lakes 
and  marshes.  It  is  built  in  a  most  irreg- 
ular manner,  and  the  streets  are  extreme- 
ly narrow  and  filthy.  The  principal 
structure  is  the  palace  of  the  bey.  There 
is  one  great  mosque,  and  a  number  of 
smaller  ones,  with  several  colleges  and 
schools ;  and  near  the  centre  is  a  piazza 
of  vast  extent,  said  to  have  formerly  con- 
tained 3000  shops  for  the  sale  of  woollen 
and  linen  manufactures.  The  houses  be- 
longing to  European  consuls  are  all  in- 
sulated habitations,  resembling  prisons. 
The  Moorish  houses  are  of  only  one  sto- 
17,  with  fiat  roo&,  and  cisterns  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  rain  water.  The 
city  is  well  supplied  with  water,  by  an 
aqueduct  Large  sums  have  been  ex- 
pended in  the  construction  of  forts,  and 
m  surrounding  the  city  vrith  a  high  wall ; 
yet  it  is  by  no  means  a  strong  place.  The 
citadel,  called  El  Gomo^  is  much  out  of 
repair.  Six  miles  to  the  west  is  the  Go- 
letta,  the  harbor  and  citadel  of  Tunis,  and 
the  naval  and  commercial  depot  of  the 
state.  It  is  strongly  fortified.  A  basin 
has  been  formed  sufficient  to  receive  all 
the  vessels  of  war  and  merchant  ships 
belonging  to  Tunia  A  lake  extends  fix>m 
the  cit^  to  the  Goletta.  Tunis  has  a  more 
extensive  commerce  than  any  other  town 
in  Barbary.  Afler  Tunis,  Cairwan  is  the 
chief  commercial  place:  it  contains  a 
large  mosque,  considered  the  most  holy 
in  Northern  Africa.  At  Bersach  (perhaps 
Byrsa,  the  ancient  citadel  of  Carthage]  are 
seen  the  ruins  of  a  Carthaginian  aqueduct 
Afler  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  the  Ro- 
mans built  a  new  city,  near  the  site  of  Uie 
modem  Tunis :  it  was  peopled  with  Roman 
colouists,  and  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  of  the  ancient  world. 
This  being  destroyed  by  the  Saracens, 
Tunis,  before  an  insignificant  place,  rose 
to  importance.  The  Normans  of  Sicily 
afterwards  possessed  themselves  of  the 
city,  but  they  were  driven  out  of  the  coun- 
try by  Abdalmamum  of  Morocco.  In 
1530,  the  state  was  disturbed  by  domestic 
troubles,  of  which  Charles  V  availed  him- 
self to  undertake  his  celebrated  expedi- 
tion to  Africa.  He  defeated  the  Turks, 
who  bad  made  themselves  masters  of 
Tunis  under  Hayradin  Barlmrossa,  and 
forced  his  way  into  the  city.  (See  Barha- 
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roMo,  Charies  V,  and  Barbarv  SiEetfet.]  In 
lS74j  the  AlgeriDe  Turks  obtained  pos- 
session of  Tunis,  and  established  a  Turk- 
ish regency  and  a  nlilitary  constitution. 
An  aga  presided  over  the  divan,  or  prin- 
cipal council,  and  a  pacha  exercised  the 
supreme  power  in  the  name  of  the  grand 
seignior.  A  military  revolution  soon  af- 
ter occurred,  which  placed  the  chief  pow- 
er in  the  hands  of  a  dey.  At  present,  the 
head  of  the  government  is  s^led  bey; 
the  present  bev,  Sidi  Hassan,  succeeded 
Hamonda  Bey'm  1834.  The  bey  of  Tu- 
nis acknowledges  the  sovereignty  of  the 
grand  seignior,  by  the  annual  payment  of 
tribute  under  die  name  of  a  present ;  but 
the  latter  has  no  authority  in  the  govern- 
ment. The  revenue  is  estimated  at  about 
$4,000,000:  the' land  force  amounts  to 
15,400  men,  and  the  navy  consists  of 
about  twenty  corsair  ships.  In  case  of 
emergency,  the  bey  can  raise  50,000  ir- 
regular Bedouins.  (See  Ottoman  Empire^ 
and  Thaiiiey,) 

TuxKERs,  and  Tujtkerstowjt.  (Sec 
EphratcL) 

TuNNT ;  a  fish  belonging  to  the  family 
of  the  mackerel,  or  the  genus  scomber  of 
Linnaeus.  It  attains  large  dimensions, 
weighing  a  hundred  pounds,  and  often 
considerably  more.  The  body  is  covered 
with  small  scales;  is  thick,  rounded,  spin- 
dle-shaped, and  has  a  prominent  carina,  or 
keel,  on  each  side  of  the  tail.  The  colors 
are  brilliant,  but  not  much  varied:  the 
back  resembles  polished  steel ;  the  under 
parts  are  silvery ;  all  the  fins  are  yellow 
except  the  first  dorsal.  These  fish  live  in 
shoals,  in  almost  all  the  seas  of  the  warm- 
er and  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  Asia, 
Afiica  and  America,  but  are  not  equally 
common  in  every  season  or  in  all  parts  of 
the  seas  which  they  frequent.  Immense 
numbers  enter  the  "Mediterranean  bv  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  immediately  di- 
vide, one  part  following  the  shores  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  other  those  of  Africa,  in 
search  of  a  place  to  deposit  their  spawn. 
They  penetrate  into  the  Black  sea ;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  they  follow  the  right 
shore  of  the  Bosphorus  in  going,  and  the 
left  in  returning — a  circumstance  which 
induced  some  of  the  ancients  to  suppose 
that  they  saw  more  clearly  with  the  right 
eye  than  the  other.  At  the  approach  of 
winter  they  retire  to  deep  water.  They 
often,  besides,  undertake  uregular  migra- 
tions. In  sailing  from  Europe  to  Ameri- 
ca, they  have  been  known  to  accompany 
vessels  for  more  than  fortv  days.  The 
tunny  is  verv  voracious,  and  consumes  a 
great  quantity  of  food.     Its  animosity 


against  the  mackerel  is  well  known :  it  is 
sufficient  to  present  a  rough  image  of  this 
fish  to  draw  it  within  the  nets.  It  is  taken 
in  immense  quantities  in  large  nets.  The 
flesh  somewhat  resembles  v«d,  is  delicate,  • 
and  has  been  in  request  fit>m  time  imme- 
morial. It  forms  an  extensive  branch  of 
commerce  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  not 
less  than  45,000  are  taken  annually  on  the 
coasts  of  Sardinia  alone.  Stations  have 
been  established,  in  elevated  places,  for 
watching  the  approach  of  the  timny,  fi^m 
the  most  remote  antiquity.  This  fish 
rarely  visits  the  northern  coasts  of  Europe 
in  shoals,  though  solitary  individuals  are 
not  unfrequent 

Tupac  Amaru  is  the  name  of  several 
Peruvian  Indians,  of  the  familv  of  the 
incas.  The  subject  of  this  article  is  Jos6 
Gabriel  Tupac  Amaru,  cacique  of  Tun- 
gasuca,  in  the  province  of  Tinta,  in  Low- 
er Peru.  His  original  name  was  Jos^ 
Gabriel  Candor  Canqui ;  but,  being  di- 
rectly descended,  by  the  maternal  line, 
from  Tiipac  Amaru,  son  of  Manco  Capac, 
the  last  of  the  reigning  incas,  he  assumed 
the  name  of  his  ancestor,  and  became 
celebrated  for  his  attempt,  in  1780,  to  re- 
establish the  empire  of  the  Sun.  He  en- 
deavored, in  the  first  place,  to  obtain  some 
alleviation  of  the  intolerable  oppressions 
which  the  Indians  suffered.  Finding  this 
impracticable,  he  proceeded  fit>m  one 
step  to  another,  until  he  and  his  immedi- 
ate dependants  took  up  arms,  and  put  to 
death  Arria^a,  the  correddor  of  l^nta, 
November  10,  1780.  This  act  was  the 
siffnal  for  a  general  rising  of  the  Indians, 
who  proclaimed  the  abolition  of  the  mita, 
repcaio9,  and  odier  odious  forms  of  taxa- 
tion and  bondage,  and  kindled  a  civil  war 
through  the  southern  and.upper  provinces 
of  Peru.  Tupac  Amaru  now  assumed 
the  imperial  horioj  and  other  insignia  of 
the  incas;  and  a  desperate  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Indians  to  regain  their  inde- 
pendence. The  war  raged  with  various 
success  for  two  years,  but  ended  in  the 
subjugation  of  the  Indians.  Many  cities 
in  Upper  Peru,  particularly  La  Paz  and 
Oruro,  suflTered  greatly  during  this  war, 
which  both  parties  regarded  as  a  struggle 
for  life  and  death,  and  in  which  one  third 
of  the  whole  population  of  the  country  is 
supposed  to  have  perished.  Jos6  Gaboriel 
was  taken  prisoner  early,  and  put  to  death, 
being  torn  asunder  by  four  wild  horses. 
But  the  Indians  rallied  anew  under  his 
brother  Diego  Cristobal,  and  his  nephew 
Andreas,  who,  aided  by  a  chief  of  obscure 
origin,  named  Tupa  Catari,  were  near 
overcoming  the  Spanish   power.     The 
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new  leaden,  however,  were  at  length 
subdaed,  and,  in  violation  of  solemn  en- 
ingements,  were  executed  as  traitors. 
§ee  JF\ine9  Paraguay  (vol.  iii,  p.  242). 

TuPEJLO  {m89a) ;  a  genus  of  forest  trees 
peculiar  to  Norm  America,  and  almost 
sitricdy  confined  within  the  territory  of  the 
U.  States.  The  leaves  are  simple,  alter- 
nate, and  mostly  entire ;  the  flowers 
greenish  and  inconspicuous,  disposed  at 
the  extremity  of  a  lon^  peduncle ;  the 
fruit  is  a  drupe,  containm^  a  hard  stone. 
The  natural  family  to  which  it  belongs 
has  not  yet  been  clearly  determined.  The 
fioweiB  are  dicecious. — ^The  black,  yellow 
or  sour  gum  (A*,  villasa)  is  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  U.  States  south  of  the  fortv- 
first  parallel  of  latitude.  It  is  distinguish- 
ed by  the  hauiness  of  the  leaf-stalks,  and 
hy  having  the  fertile  peduncles  3-~6  flow- 
ered. The  leaves  are  five  or  six  inches 
in  length ;  the  fruh  small,  oval,  and  of  a 
deep-blue  color.  It  attains  the  height  of 
sixty  or  seventy  feet,  with  a  trunk  eighteen 
or  twenty  inches  in  diameter.  On  high 
grounds,  this  tree  has  no  peculiarity  of 
form ;  but,  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  South- 
era  States,  where  it  grows  only  in  wet 
places,  the  base  of  ,the  trunk  is  enlaraed, 
and  has  a  regular  pyramidal  shape.  The 
wood  is  fine-erained,  but  soft :  the  fibres 
are  not  straight,  but  are  interwoven  and 
collected  in  bundles,  which  arrangement 
is  peculiar  to  this  ffenus,  and  renders  the 
timber  exceedin|^y  difficult  to  spliL 
Throughout  the  greater  oart  of  Virginia, 
tliis  wood  is  employed  for  the  naves  of 
coach  and  wagon  wheels ;  and,  at  Rich- 
mond, Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  it  is 
prefexred  for  hatters'  bk>cks.  In  the 
Southern  States,  it  is  used  in  rice-mills 
for  the  cylinder  which  receives  the  cogs. 
It  is  also  chosen  by  shipwrisfats  for  the 
cap  or  piece  which  receives  toe  top-masL 
For  all  these  uses,  the  followinff  species 
is  equally  weO  adapted :  JV.  h^ora,  call- 
ed, mdiscriminately,  tupthj  gum-itu^  or 
Mur-gtiifi,  diflerB  from  the  preceding  in 
having  the  fertile  flowers  disposed  in 
pairs,  and  the  leaf-stalks  less  hairy.  It  is, 
besides,  a  much  smaller  tree,  rarely  ex- 
ceeding forty  or  foity-five  feet  in  height ; 
and  the  limu  are  given  out  at  the  distance 
of  five  or  six  feet  finom  the  ground,  and 
spread  horizontally.  It  is  found  fiirtber 
north,  being  not  unfi«quent  at  the  forty- 
third  parallel  of  latitude,  but  is  most  abun- 
dant in  the  Middle  States.  It  is  seen  only 
in  the  vicinity  of  wet  places,  growing  con- 
stantly along  the  margin  of  swamps.  The 
fruit  18  deep-blue,  about  as  larse  as  a  pea, 
and  becomes  conspicuous  after  the  fall 
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of  the  leaves.  It  is  a  great  resource  for 
the  American  robin  in  its  migrations 
at  the  approach  of  winter.  The  wood 
holds  a  middle  place  between  soft  and 
hard- wooded  trees,  and,  on  account  of  the 
interlacing  of  the  fibres,  and  consequent 
extreme  difficulty  of  splitting,  is  preferred 
for  certain  puiposes.  In  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  particularly  at  Philadel- 
phia, it  is  exclusively  employed  for  the 
naves  of  wheels  destined  to  bear  heavy 
burdens.  In  Europe,  it  could  not  be  ad- 
vantageoiisly  subsututed  for  the  variety 
of  the  elm  called  firuted  dm;  but,  in  the 
opinion  of  Michaux,  if  it  attained  three  or 
four  times  its  present  dimensions,  and, 
besides,  grew  on  elevated  grounds,  it 
would  be  the  most  precious  to  the  me- 
chanical arts  of  all  the  forest  trees  of  Eu- 
rope or  North  America.  As  fuel,  it  is 
esteemed  for  burning  slowly,  and  difRis- 
ing  great  heat ;  und,  at  Philadelphia,  it  is 
customary  to  select  a  certain  quantity  for 
loss. — ^The  large  tupelo  (A*.  Unnerdowi)  is 
a  lofty  and  beautiful  tree,  inhabiting  the 
southern  parts  of  the  U.  States.  It  grows 
in  wet  swamps,  and  rises  to  tlie  height  of 
seventy  or  eign^  foet :  the  trunk  is  enurged 
at  the  base  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
and  is  often  eight  or  nine  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  surfoce  of  the  ground :  above  this 
conical  base,  the  trunk  is  only  fifteen  or 
twemy  inches  in  diameter,  and  maintains 
this  thiclmess  for  twenty -five  or  thirty 
feet  The  leaves  have  a  few  larjj^e  teeth, 
by  which  character  it  is  easily  distinguish- 
ed. The  fruit  is  solitary,  about  the  size 
and  shape  of  small  olives^  and  is  preserved, 
like  tliem,  by  the  French  inhaoitants  of 
Ae  Mississippi.  The  wood  is  extremely 
light,  and  softer  than  that  of  any  other 
tree  in  the  U.  States.  It  is  used  only  for 
bowls  or  trays.  The  roots,  also,  are  ten- 
der and  light,  and  are  sometimes  employ- 
ed by  fifidiermen,  instead  of  cork,  to  buoy 
thehr  nets. — ^The  Ogechee  lime  (JV*.  cancb- 
eans)  is  not  found  north  of  the  Ogechee 
river,  in  Geoipa.  The  fruit  is  an  inch  or 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  of  a  light-red 
color,  thick-skinned,  intensely  acid,  and 
contains  a  large  oblone  stone.  It  might 
be  used  as  a  substimte  for  the  lime,  were 
it  Jiot  that  the  latter  tree  succeeds  perfect- 
ly in  the  same  countries,  and  is  preferable 
on  many  accounts.  It  is  of  small  size, 
rarely  exceeding  thirty  feet  in  height, 
with  a  trunk  seven  or  eight  Inches  in  di- 
ameter. The  wood  is  soft,  and  is  not 
used  on  account  of  its  small  dimensions. 
There  is  a  remarkable  dissimilarity  in  the 
mode  of  growth  between  the  male  and 
foinide  pluits :  the  branches  of  the  former 
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Mcend  perpendicularly,  while  those  of 
the  latter  asBume  a  hbrizontai  direction. 

Turban  (in  Turkish,  dulhendj  tvlbend); 
a  covering  of  the  head,  worn  by  most 
nations  in  the  East,  and  of  very  various 
fbrras  in  different  nations  and  different 
classes  in  the  same  nation.  It  consists  of 
a  piece  of  cloth  wound  round  a  cap. 
The  Turkish  sultan's  turban  contains 
three  heron's  feathers,  with  many  dia- 
monds and  other  precious  stones,  and  the 
Turks  honor  it  so  much  that  they  touch 
it  with  awe.  A  particular  officer,  tvl- 
berid  agOy  takes  care  of  it  The  grand 
vizier  has  two  heron's  feathers ;  other  of- 
ficers but  one.  The  emirs  wear  a  green 
turban — a  privilege  which  they  enjoy  as 
relations  to  the  prophet  and  to  Ali. 

TvviBOT  I  pleuronectesmaximus).  This 
species  of  nounder  is  second  in  size  only 
to  the  halibut  In  the  excellence  of  its 
flesh,  it  is  decidedly  the  first  of  the  genus. 
It  is  common  along  the  coasts  of  Europe, 
even  in  the  northern  seas,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, does  not  visit  our  western  shores. 
It  often  weighs  twenty-five  or  thirty 
pounds,  and  is  ceneraUy  very  abundant  in 
its  favorite  locfuities.  It  is  taken  in  deep 
v?ater  by  lines,  some  of  which  are  three 
miles  in  length,  and  are  furnished  with 
more  than  two  thousand  hooks.  The 
fiesh  is  exquisitely  flavored  and  nutritious, 
though  rather  difficult  of  digestion.  This 
fish,  widi  several  others,  has  been  sepa- 
rated fi-om  the  true  flounders  on  account 
of  the  length  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins, 
and  its  having  the  eyes  placed  to  the  left. 
We  have  species  belonging  to  this  sub- 
division on  our  own  coasts. 

TuRCOMANiA ;  a  name  sometimes  given 
to  Turkish  Armenia,  as  the  Tartar  tribes, 
who  inhabit  it,  are  also  sometimes  called 
TStrcomana.  The  more  proper  name  of  • 
the  people  is  Curds,  and  that  of  the  coun- 
try Curdistan,  (See  Curds.)  The  name 
is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  country 
between  the  Caspian  and  Aral  seas,  the 
counupy  of  the  Turkmans,  or  Turcomans. 
(See  Turktstcm.) 

Turcomans.    (See  Turkestan,) 

TuRENNE,  Henri  de  la  Tour  d'Au- 
vergne,  vicomte  de,  a  renowned  French 
commander,  bom  in  1611,  at  Sedan,  was 
the  second  son  of  Henri  de  la  Tour  d'Au- 
vergne,  duke  of  Bouillon,  and  of  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  William  I,  prince  of 
Orange.  The  favorite  books  of  the  young 
Turenne  were  the  lives  of  great  com- 
manders, and  particularly  the  history  of 
Alexander  by  Curdus.  Under  his  uncle, 
prince  Maunce  of  Nassau,  he  studied  the 
art  of  vrar,  and,  in  1634,  received  the 


coomiand  of  a  French  regiment,  served 
at  the  61^  of  Lamothe,  in  Lorraine,  tm- 
der  marshal  la  Force,  and  took  a  bastion, 
which  the  son  of  the  marshal  had  in  vain 
attempted  to  occupy.  For  this  he  was 
appointed  field-marshal ;  and,  having  also 
performed  important  services  at  the  taking 
of  Brisach,  the  cardinal  Richelieu  ofiered 
him  one  of  his  nieces  in  marriage — an  of- 
fer which  Turenne  declined  on  account 
of  his  attachment  to  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion, in  which  he  had  been  educated.  In 
1639,  he  was  sent  to  Italy,  where  he  raised 
the  siege  of  Casale,  and  defeated  the  ene- 
my near  Montcallier,  while  the  marshal 
d'Harcourt  besie^d  Turin.  In  1643,  he 
conquered  Roussillon,  and  was  rewarded, 
in  1644,  with  a  marshal's  baton  and  the 
chief  command  of  the  army  in  Germany. 
He  crossed  the  Rhine,  defeated  the  Bava- 
rians, under  Mercy,  and  joined  the  duke 
d'Enghien,  was  defeated  (1645)  at  Mer- 
gentheim  (Marienthal),  but,  three  months 
after,  gained  a  victory  at  Nordlingen.  In 
1645,  having  formed  a  junction,  after  a 
march  of  150  French  miles,  with  the 
Swedes,  under  Wrangel,  he  defeated  the 
Bavarians  at  Zusmarshausen,  fell  upon 
Bavaria,  and  compelled  the  duke  to  sue 
for  peace.  This  prince  having  afterwards 
broken  his  engagements,  his  army  was 
once  more  beaten  by  Turenne,  and  be 
himself  was  driven  out  of  his  territories. 
In  the  war  of  the  Fronde  (q.  v.l  1649,  Tu- 
renne was  at  first  gained  over,  oy  the  duke 
of  Bouillon,  to  the  party  opposed  to  the 
court  In  1650,  being  defeated  by  the 
marshal  du  Plessis-Predin,  near  Rhetell, 
he  candidly  confessed  that  he  had  lost  the 
battle  through  his  own  negligence,  for,  he 
added,  if  any  one  commit  no  faults  in  war, 
it  is  a  proof  that  he  has  not  had  long  ex- 
perience in  it  The  Spanish  court,  in  or- 
der to  encourage  him  to  continue  the  war, 
sent  him  100,^00  crowns;  but  this  sum 
Turenne  returned,  as  he  expected  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  court  party.  This  rec- 
onciliation took  place  in  1651,  and  Tu- 
renne was  now  appointed  general  of  the 
royal  army.  His  great  adversary  was  the 
duke  d'Enghien,  afterwards  prince  of 
Cond^,  who  was  in  the  Spanish  service. 
These  two  commanders  carried  on  the 
war  with  alternate  success,  until  at  length 
Turenne,  by  the  taking  of  Dunkirk  and 
the  occupation  of  a  mat  part  of  Flan- 
ders, enabled  cardiniu  Mazarin  to  con- 
clude the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees.  In 
1653,  he  married  the  daughter  of  the 
marshal  and  duke  de  la  Force,  a  Protes- 
tant lady ;  but  she  bore  him  no  children. 
On  the  renewal  of  the  war  with  Spain^  in 
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1667,  Louis  XIV  selected  mmhal  Tu- 
reime  for  his  teacher  in  the  art  of  war, 

Sye  him  the  title  of  maxahal-general  of 
5  French  army,  and  made  him  his  lieu- 
tenant-general. Flanders  and  Franche- 
Comt^  were  subdued,  and  Turenne  joined 
the  Catholic  church  in  1668.  The  Cath- 
olics connder  this  religious  change  as  the 
result  of  conviction ;  me  Protestants,  on 
the  contrary,  attribute  it  to  ambitious 
views;  Voltaire,  perhaps  more  impartial 
than  either,  says,  ''The  conversion  of  Tu- 
renne was  perhaps  sincere.  The  human 
heart  frequently  unites  policy,  ambition, 
and  the  weakness  of  love,  with  religious 
ideas."  When  Louis  XIV,  in  1672,  re- 
solved on  the  conquest  of  Holland,  Tu- 
renne was  appointed  again  to  the  chief 
conunand,  and  compelled  the  elector 
Frederic  William  of  Brandenburg,  who 
assisted  the  Dutch,  to  sign  the  peace  of 
.  VoGsem.  Turenne  appeared  on  all  occa- 
sions very  honorable  and  disinterested. 
When  a  general  made  a  proposal  to  him, 
bv  the  execution  of  which  he  might  have 
obtained  400,000  livres,  he  answered  that 
he  had  often  rejected  such  proposals,  and 
would  not  alter  his  course.  A  ci^  offered 
him  a  present  of  $100,000,  to  induce  him 
not  to  march  through  its  territory.  ''As 
your  city,**  answered  Turenne,  "  does  not 
ne  in  my  route,  I  cannot  accept  your  of- 
fer." After  the  occupation  of  Franche- 
Comt^  he  defended  the  borders  of  this 
district^  and,  in  1674,  crossed  the  Rhine  at 
Philippsburg,  conquered  Sinzheim,  and 
drove  back  the  imperial  army,  under  Ca- 
prara  and  the  dufce  of  Lorraine,  even  to 
the  Maine.  He  then  turned  his  arms 
against  the  prince  of  Boumonville,  who 
had  arrived  with  fresh  troops,  defeated 
him  also,  and  prevented  his  junction  with 
the  imperial  army.  The  imperialists  fell 
.upon  Alsace,  with  70,000  men,  and  be- 
sieged Brisach  and  Philippsbuiv.  Tu- 
renne had  only  20,000  men,  but  was 
Btrencthened  by  Cond^.  He  then  contin- 
ued nis  march  over  mountains  covered 
with  snow,  and  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
hostile  army,  in  Upper  Alsace,  when  ther 
supposed  him  in  Lorraine.  He  disperseo, 
without  any  important  battle,  the  numer- 
ous army  which  opposed  hind,  protected 
Alsace,  and  compelled  the  Germans  to  re- 
tire over  the  Rhine.  The  confidence  of 
the  soldiers  in  him  was  almost  bpundless ; 
and  this  enabled  him  to  accomplish  great 
enterprises.  The  glory  which  Turenne 
obtained  in  this  campaign,  was  the  great- 
er, as  he  followed  his  own  views  entirely, 
and  not  the  commands  of  the  king.  But 
the  dreadful  devastation  of  the  Palatinate 


tarnished  his  feme ;  and  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that,  in  this  measure,  he  obeyed 
the  commands  of  the  ministry  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  own  opinion.  "  After  the  bat- 
tle of  Sinzheim,"  says  Voltaire,  "  Turenne 
laid  waste  the  Palaunate  (a  level  and  fer- 
tile tract)  with  fire  and  sword.  The  elec- 
tor of  the  Palatinate  saw,  finom  his  casde 
at  Manheim,  two  cities  and  twenty-five 
villages  in  flames.  Reduced  by  this  sight 
to  despair,  he  sent  a  challenge  to  Tu- 
renne m  a  letter  fiiU  of  reproaches.  The 
marshal  gave  the  letter  to  the  kinff,  who 
ferbade  the  accepumce  of  the  chafienge ; 
and  Turenne  accordingly  answered  it  by 
an  unmeaning  compliment.  He  was  ac- 
customed to  express  himself  with  moder- 
ation and  ambiguity.  He  also  permitted 
a  part  of  the  cornfields  of  Alsace  to  be 
laid  waste  in  cold  blood,  in  order  to  de- 
prive the  enemy  of  the  means  of  subnst- 
ence,  and  allowed  his  cavalry  to  ravage 
Lorraine.  He  preferred  to  be  the  fether 
of  the  soldiers  intrusted  to  him,  rather 
than  of  the  people,  who,  according  to  the 
laws  of  war,  are  always  the  victim.  Tu- 
renne's  extraordinary  fortune  induced  the 
imperial  court  to  oppose  to  him  then*  best 
general;  and  Montecuculi  was  sent,  in 
1673,  over.the  Rhine.  After  a  Variety  of 
skilful  movements,  they  were  about  to 
come  to  an  engagement  at  Sassbach,  in 
Baden,  when  Turenne,  while  reconnoH 
tring  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  place 
for  tlie  erection  of  a  battery,  was  killed 
by  a  cannon  ball.  The  same  ball  carried 
away  the  arm  of  general  de  St.  Hilaire, 
who,  upon  his  son's  bursting  into  teara  at 
the  sight,  exclaimed,  "Not for  me,  but  for 
this  great  man,  must  you  weep.**  The 
highest  honor  was  shown  by  the  king  to 
the  remains  of  Turenne.  They  were  in- 
teired,  like  those  of  the  constable  du 
Guesclin,atSt.Deui8.  Turenne  possessed, 
under  a  rough  and  ordinary  exterior,  a 
ereat  mind.  His  disposition  was  cold. 
His  mannera  were  decorous  and  simple. 
He  was  not  always  fertunate  in  war,  and 
committed  some  feults;  "but,"  says  Vol- 
taire, "  be  always  repaired  them,  and  ac- 
complished much  with  small  means."  He 
was  esteemed  the  most  skilful  commander 
in  Europe,  even  at  a  time  when  the  art 
of  war  was  more  smdied  than  it  had  ever 
been  before.  Although  reproached  for 
deserting  his  party  in  the  war  of  the 
Fronde ;  although,  at  the  age  of  nearly 
sixty  years,  he  suftered  himself  to  be  se- 
ducedf  by  love  to  disclose  a  secret  of  state : 
although  he  committed  unnecessary  cruel- 
ties in  the  Paladnate, — ^yet  he  maintained 
the  reputation  of  a  man  of  veracity,  wis- 
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dom  and  moderation ;  for  his  rirtiies  and 
talents  covered  the  weaknesses  and  &ult8 
which  he  bad  in  common  with  so  many 
others.  (See  Condiy  Frondt^  Monteeucuh, 
and  L(nM  XIF.) 

TuaeoT,  Anne  Robert  Jacques,  a  pat* 
riotic  and  enliffhtened  French  minister, 
son  of  the  president  of  tfaegrand  council, 
was  bom  at  Paris,  in  1727,  and,  in  his 
youth,  gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of 
theology  at  the  Sorbonne.  At  the  ase  of 
twenty-four,  he  commenced  a  transbLtion 
of  Virgil's  Georgics,  and,  soon  after,  at- 
taching himself  to  Quesna^r  and  the 
Economists  (see  Phfsiocrahe  System), 
quitted  the  Sorbonne  m  order  to  accom- 
pany De  Goumay,  intendant'of  com- 
merce, in  his  travels.  On  his  return,  he 
was  himself  appointed  intendant  of  Li- 
moges, which  post  he  occupied  for  twelve 
years,  and  was  long  remembered  with 
gratitude,  for  his  wise,  salutary  and  be- 
nevolent reforms  and  regulations.  When 
raised  to  the  post  of  comptroller-general 
of  the  finances  (1774],  he  gave  a  wider 
extent  to  the  principles  of  amelioration. 
He  moderated  the  duties  on  articles  of 
the  first  necessity,  without  loss  to  the 
revenue;  fiieed  commerce  from  many 
fetteis,  and  encouraged  industry  by  en- 
larnng  the  rights  of  individuals,  and 
^otishing  the  exclusive  privileses  of 
Ampanies  and  corporations.  He  also 
formed  a  project  for  commuting  the  feu- 
dal rights,  for  rendering  salt  an  article  of 
free  merchandise,  and  for  reforming  the 
royal  household.  His  reward  for  these 
usefiil  and  benevolent  views  was  oppo- 
sition and  ridicule.  He  was,  however, 
able  to  carry  into  effect  some  veiy  im- 
portant improvements;  but  as  he  en- 
deavored to  control  the  nobility,  restrict 
the  clergy,  and  restrain  the  license  as- 
sumed by  the  ofScera  of  the  crown,  they 
all  imited  against  him.  The  result  ^{vas, 
his  dismissal  firom  ofiice,  in  1776,  from 
which  period  be  lived  a  retired  and  stu- 
dious life  until  his  death,  in  1781,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-four.  ^ 

Turin,  or  Torino  (anciently  Auguda 
Tavrmorum)  ;  the  chief  city  of  Pied- 
mont, the  capital  of  the  Sardinian  mon- 
archy, on  the  west  side  of  the  Po,  75 
miles  south-west  of  Milan ;  Ion.  7°  4(y  E. ; 
lat  45°  4'  N.;  population,  117,967.  It 
has  an  agreeable  situation  on  a  delightfiil 
plain,  in  a  luxuriant  countiy ;  a  beautiful 
range  of  hills  rising  on  one  side  of  the 
river ;  on  the  other,  a  plain  strewed  with 
villas  an4  gardens,  extending  to  the  base 
of  the  Alps.  The  town  is  of  an  oblong 
form,  and,  including  the  ramparts,  four 


miles  in  circuit.  The  streets  are  gene- 
rally wide  and  straight,  intersecting  each 
other  at  riffht  angles,  and  running  in  di- 
rect lines  nx>m  one  extremity  of  the  city 
to  the  other.  They  are  kept  clean  lay 
means  of  stieams  of  dear  running  water. 
The  principal  square,  called  Pieaia 
Realty  both  tor  size  and  beauty,  ranks  as 
one  of  the  fint  in  Europe.  Several  of 
the  streets  have,  at  the  sides,  arcades  or 
piazzas,  afibrding  a  convenient  walk  for 
foot  passenffers.  The  houses  are  geoe- 
raUy  of  brick,  and  the  best  are  plastered 
in  fixint  with  stucco.  Of  the  public 
walks,  the  most  fiwauented  are  the  public 
gardena  The  public  edifices  of  Tuna 
are  built  or  ornamented  with  marble  of 
every  vein  and  color.  The  palace  has 
fine  gardens,  which  are  used  as  ptibtic 
walks,  and  command  fine  prospects. 
The  university  (811  students)  has  a  food 
lilnrary,  an  observatory,  a  natural  cabmet, 
a  botanical  garden,  and  a  rich  Egyptian 
museum,  containing  the  collectioos  of 
Drovetfi,  papyrus  rolls,  mummies,  statues, 
inscriptions,  &c  (See  OhainpoUion's 
Ldtres  riioHves  au  Muiie  royal  Egyptiett 
de  JStrin,)  After  the  battle  of  Marengo 
(1800),  Turin  became  the  capital  of  toe 
French  department  of  the  Po^  uid  was 
restored  to  Sardinia  in  1814. 

T^DRKESTAN,  Or  TURKISTAN  (L  e.  lowt 

of  the  TSxrks),  is  used,  in  a  wider  sense, 
to  signify  ail  the  country  between  Russia 
to  the  north,  the  Caspian  sea  to  the  west, 
the  Chinese  dominions  to  the  east,  and 
Afghanistan  to  the^south.  This  descrip- 
tion answers  to  the*  Independent  Taztary 
of  geographers  (see  Tartary),  and  inchides 
an  extent  of  country  about  850  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  700  fi^m  east  to 
west  The  chief  divisions  of  this  re- 
gion are  Turcomania,  between  lake  Aral 
and  the  Caspian  sea;  Turkestan,  in  a 
narrower  sense,  to  the  east  of  lake  Aral ; 
Usbekistan,  or  Bucharia,  to  the  south; 
and  the  country  of  the  Kirghises,  on  the 
north.  The  two  last  mentioned  divisions 
are  described  under  the  heads  Ushedtg, 
Bvtharia  and  KirghisfS.'^l,  Turcoma- 
nia, or  the  land  ^  the  Turkmans,  or 
Truchmens,  consists  chieflv  of  sandy 
steppes,  destitute  of  water,  but  contains 
some  fertile  districts,  and  some  mountain- 
ous tracts.  It  produces  com,  bitt  die 
principal  employment  of  the  inhabitants 
IS  breeding  cattle.  Camels,  horses,  neat 
cattle,  she^,  goats,  game,  birds,  and  fish, 
of  various  sorts,  are  found  here.  The  in- 
habitants are  of  Tartar  origin,  and  are 
rude,  ignorant,  and  ardently  attached  to 
fi-eedom.  They  are  Mohammedans.  Tur* 
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eooMinay  with  Khiva,  coiresponds  to  the 
ancient  Choraamia  (Khowaresm,  or  Cha- 
FBsm),  fbnneriy  the  seat  of  u  civilized 
Anbian  state,  overturned  by  Gengis  Khan 
(1S90),  and  Timoiir  (1368).  The  inhabit- 
anta  are  Truchmena,  IChiwintzea,  and 
Karakaipaca,  Tartar  hordes,  who  are  sub- 
ject to  the  Usbecks.  The  chief  city,  Khi- 
vra,  or  Khiva,  contains  a  population  of 
about  10,000  souls. — See  Mauraview's 
Vayage  en  TViroomonte  U  h  Khkoa^  en 
1819  ti  1830  (fiom  the  Russian,  Paris, 
1833),  and  MeyendorTs  Voyage  cTOrenr 
hourg^hBovkhaniFtinSyl^).  2.  Turk- 
estan.  or  land  of  tlie  Turks,  is  inhabited 
hy  U^iiecks,  Buchariana,  Turcomans, 
Kirgfaises  and  Jews.  It  is  now  subject 
to  the  khan  of  Kokan,  who  was  formerly 
dependent  upon  Bucharia,  but  is  now  in- 
dependent Kokan,  the  ancient  Fergha- 
na, is  litde  known.  The  Turkestanese 
speak  the  purest  Turkish.  (See  Ottoman 
JBmjpirey  and  Turkish  Larupiage,) 

TusKXT  {fMleagris  gaUo-pavo),  The 
wild  turkey  was  formerly  abundant  in 
Canada,  and  in  many  of  the  now  thickly- 
settled  parts  of  the  U.  States.  It  is  still 
common  in  the  wooded  parts  of  the  west, 
on  the  Ohio,  Mississippi  and  Missouri; 
but  the  dav  is,  perhaps,  not  far  distant 
when  it  will  be  rare  even  there.  It  is  yet 
Ibund  occaaionaUy  in  Carolina,  Georgia 
and  Florida,  more  rarelv  in  West  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia,  and  may  be  consider- 
ed altogether  extinct  in  me  remaining 
Northeni  and  Eastern  States.  It  is  occa- 
sionally brought  to  the  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  markets ;  but  a  domestic  va- 
riety, of  a  very  superior  metallic  tint,  and 
closely  resembling  the  wild  one,  is  more 
frequently  sold  in  its  place.  Wild  tur- 
keys feed  on  berries,  fruits,  grasses,  in- 
sects ;  even  tadpoles,  young  fross  and  liz- 
ards are  occasionally  found  in  their  stom- 
achs. The  acorn  is  their  roost  general 
favorite ;  but  they  prefer  the  pecan  nut  to 
any  other  food.  A  common  mode  of 
taking  them  is  by  means  of  pens,  con- 
structed of  logs,  and  covered  at  the  top, 
while  a  passage  is  made  in  the  earth  just 
large  enough  to  admit  an  individual  stoop- 
ing: Indian  com  is  strewed  some  dis- 
tance round  to  entice  the  flock,  which, 
picking  up  the  grain,  is  gradually  led  to- 
wards the  passage,  and  thence  into  the 
enclosure,  when  they  raise  their  heads 
and  discover  that  they  are  prisoners:  all 
their  exertions  to  escape  are  directed  up- 
vrards  and  against  the  sides,  as  they  have 
not  sagacity  enough  to  stoop  sufficientlv 
low  to  escape  by  the  way  the^  entered. 
Tlie  mide  is  neariy  four  feet  m  length. 
32* 


The  prevailing  color  of  the  plumage  cop- 
per or  bronze-gold,  changing  into  violet 
or  purple.  The  ordinaiv  weight  is  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  pounds,  but  sometimes 
reaches  thirty  or  even  forty.  The  female 
is  more  plainly  attired,  and  the  medium 
weight  about  nine  pounds.  The  turiiey, 
in  its  wild  state,  appears  to  be  almost  en- 
tirely confined  within  the  limits  of  the  U. 
States;  and  well  may  we  be  proud  of 
having  produced  this  noble  bird.  It  was 
first  introduced  into  England  in  1524,  and 
is  now  domesticated  in  all  parts  of  the 
gk»be.  The  flesh  is  almost  unrivalled  for 
delicacy  of  texture  and  agreeable  flavor. 
A  second  smaller  species  has  lately  been 
discovered  in  Honduras,  distinguished  by 
the  greater  brilliancy  of  the  plumage,  and 
especially  by  oc«llated  spots  on  the  tail. 
It  has  received  the  name  of  JIf.  oceUaUu 

TuBKBT.  The  extent  and  population 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  previous  to  its 
recent  losses,  were  estimated  as  follows : 
in  Europe,  178,928  square  miles  (in- 
cluding Moldavia,  Walachia,  and  Servia, 
52,600  square  miles,  population,  1,790,000, 
which  were  only  tributary  provincesV 
population,  9,393»000;  in  Asia,  425,000 
square  miles,  population,  10^290,000 ;  in 
Africa  (Effypt  and  Nubia),  300,000  square 
miles,  with* 3,114,000  inhabitants;  in  the 
whole  900,000  square  miles,  22,800,000 
inhabitants.  Of  these  possessions,  the 
Afirican  are  not  only  lost,  but  the  Egyp- 
tian sovereign  has  become  the  most 
formidable  enemv  of  the  grand  seignior, 
and  lias  actually  conquered  the  four 
pachalics  of  Syria,  havmg,  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1832,  successively  reduced  Acre, 
Damascus  and  Tripoli.*  Greece  has 
been  severed  from  the  Turkish  domin- 
ions, and  a  boundair  more  favorable  for 
the  new  kingdom  than  that  established 
by  the  protocol  of  1830,  has  recently  been 
procured  b^  the  three  powers  fix)m  the 
Forte.  This  frontier  line  extends  from 
the  gulf  of  Volo  to  the  gulf  of  Arts,  and 
annexes  Etolia,  Acamania,  and  part  of 
Thessaly  (about  3000  square  miles]  to 
the  kingdom  of  Greece.  The  numoeis 
of  different  races  were,  Tartars,  8,525,000 ; 
Arabians,  4,449,000 ;  Hellenes  (Greeks), 
4,598,000;  Sclavonians  (Servians,  Bulca- 
rians,  Bosniacs,  Croats,  &c.),  5,926,000 ; 
Annenians,  1,5(50,000;  Walachians  and 
Moldavians,  1,375,000 ;  Syrians,  214,000 ; 
Amaouts,  460,000 ;  Jews,  620,000 ;  Curds, 

*  The  Egyptian  fleet  which  sailed  towards  the 
close  of  1^1,  consisted  of  seven  frigates,  seven 
corvettes,  and  nineteen  smaller  vessels,  besides 
transporu,  with  a  land  force  of  3000  infantry  and 
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1,00CM)00;  Gypsies,  80,000,  &c  Of  these, 
13,553,000  wereMohanunedans;  7,093,000 
of  the  Greek  chuieh;  1,483,000  of  the  Ar- 
meniaD ;  613,000  Catholics ;  380,000  Mo- 
nophyaitea;  300,000  Nestoriapa;  60,000 
Dniaea,  &c.  The  histoiT  of  the  state  has 
been  giyen  in  the  article  Ottoman  Em- 
pin.  MoldaTi%Walachia,Servia,  Egypt, 
Greece,  Natolia,  Syria,  Bulgaria,  Albania, 
&c^  are  described  in  separate  articlea. 

Turkey  in  Evrope  is  oounded  by  Rus- 
sia, Transylvania,  Hungary,  Galicia,  D- 
lyria,  Dalmatia,  the  Ionian  repubbc, 
Greece,  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  seas,  and 
the  Archipelago.  The  command  of  the 
BladL  sea  the  Porte  shares  with  Russia. 
The  Boephorus  fq.  rX  the  sea  of  Marmo- 
ra, and  the  DardanelJes,  are  open  to  all 
merchant  ships  of  nations  at  peace  with 
Turkey.  The  situation  of  the  country, 
with  its  long  extent  of  coast  and  its  nu- 
merous bays,  is  fiivonible  for  commerce. 
It  is  protected  on  its  frontiers  by  the  val- 
leys of  the  Save  and  Danube,  and  also  by 
the  Balkui  (Hiemus),  which  extends  from 
cape  Emineh  to  the  lUyrian  mountains, 
and  which  is  connected  with  the  Rhodope, 
the  PangBBUs  and  other  chains  which  m- 
teisect  Greece.  £^paiate  from  these  lies 
Monte  Santo,  or  Athos.  (See  Athof-y- 
Tharkey  in  Ma  is  bouiMled  by  Persia, 
Rusna,  Arabia,  and  the  isthmus  of  Suez, 
which  connects  it  with  Esypt,  and  the 
Mediterranean  sea.  From  tne  mountains 
of  Armenia  flow  the  Euphrates  (q.v.) 
and  the  Tigris  (q.  v.),  which,  uniting  at 
Bassora,  flow  into  th«  Persian  gulf  In 
Anadoli  or  Natolia,  there  is  a  considera- 
ble river-— the  Kisil  Irmac  (Halys)— flow- 
ing into  the  Black  sea,  and  in  Palestine 
the  Jordan,  (q.  v.)  The  latter  falls  into 
the  Dead  sea,  a  lake  formed  by  volcanic 
eruptions,  fifly  miles  in  length,  and  fit>m 
four  to  ten  in  breadth,  whose  waters  are 
bituminous,  saline,  and  sulphureous,  and 
have  no  visible  outlet  The  principal 
mountains  are  the  Taurus  (q.  v.),  in  Nato- 
lia; the  Lebanon  (q.  v.),  in  Syria;  the 
Antilibanus,  &c.  The  most  level  prov- 
ince is  Irak  Arabi.  In  the  south-east,  im- 
mense deserts  extend  into  the  Arabian 
peninsula.  The  climate  is  temperate  in 
the  northern  provinces,  mild  and  refresh- 
ing in  the  central,  and  hot  in  the  southern. 
The  air  of  Mesopotamia  is  noxious,  and 
there  the  debilitating  samiel  (see  Simoom) 
blows  over  burning  deserts,  and  the 
plague  finds  a  home.  Every  region  here 
yields  its  productions  in  abundance. 
The  staple  articles  of  export  are  wheat 
from  Rum-Hi,  rice  from  tne  countries  on 
the  south  of  Hiemus,  cotton  and  totmcco 


from  Macedonia,  silk  from  Amaout  and 
Natolia,  figs,  saffron,  gall-nuti  and  roeera- 
chaum  from  Natolia,  mastieh  from  Scio, 
wine  from  Cyprus,  Angcna  hair  fitxn 
Natolia,  naphtha  from  Mesopotamia,  wool 
from  Walachia,  &c.  In  addition  to  these, 
opium,  Lemnian  earth,  saltpetre,  and 
marble,  especially  the  Parian,  are  amour 
the  exports.  Mining  is  totally  neglected, 
and  there  is,  in  general,  little  manufiictttr- 
ing  iiidusuy  in  the  country;  there  are, 
however,  some  traces  of  skill  in  the 
preparation  of  saffron,  the  dyeing  of  yam 
(especially  in  Thessaly),  the  manu^ture 
of  cotton  cloths,  carpets  and  works  of 
steel  (particularly  excellent  svmrd-blades). 
The  Turks  despise  agriculture,  and  leave 
it  to  the  conquered  nations,  whom  they 
plunder  when  they  find  them  to  be 
wealthy  and  prosperous.  It  is  only 
where  the  barbarians  have  no  power,  as 
in  the  country  of  the  Druses,  on  mount 
Lebanon,  or  have  not  appeared,  as  upon 
some  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago, 
that  successful  industry  is  to  be  found.  In 
Asia,  agriculture  is  attended  to  only  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  cities:  the  wide  plains 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are  covered 
vrith  bands  of  wandering  robbers.  The 
people  of  this  vast  empire  consist  of  a 
number  of  different  nations,  which  mutu- 
alhr  hate  and  despise  each  other,  and  are 
held  together  merely  by  fear  and  force. 

1.  The  lords  of  the  country  are  all  Sun- 
nites  (q.  v.),  as  the  Arabs,  Tartars  and  Tur- 
comans, and  particularly  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  a  people  of  great  natural  vigor, 
and  inflamed  with  political  and  religious 
enthusiasm.  They  are  most  numerous 
in  the  northern  provinces  of  Asia.  They 
despise  unbelievers,  looking  upon  them 
as  dogs  and  swine,  and  continue  to  act 
the  part  of  the  first  sa^iige  conquerors. 
The  character  of  this  people  shows  ex- 
traordinary inconsistencies.  They  are,  at 
the  same  time,  according  to  circum- 
stances, brave  and  cowarSly,  mild  and 
savage,  strong  and  weak,  enterprising  and 
sluggish,  sensual  and  hardy.  The  great 
men  at  court,  in  the  army,  and  in  the 
provinces,  are  proud  and  cringing,  sus- 
picious and  ungrateful.  In  general,  die 
Turks  are  as  ignorant  as  they  are  indif- 
ferent and  insensible.  They  make  no 
provision  for  posterity.  No  nation  is 
more  fully  convinced  than  the  Turks, 
that  all  upon  earth  is  subject  to  change. 

2.  The  Turcomans  (see  TVircomonia),  in 
Armenia,  Natolia  and  on  the  rivers  of 
the  interior.  3.  The  Tartars,  who  have 
migrated  from  the  Crimea  to  the  prov- 
inces on  the  Danube.    4.  Arabs,  (q.  v.) 
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5.  Curds,  (q.  v.)  6.  Greeks;  among 
whom  are  the  Sultots,  in  the  ancient 
Epirus.  7.  Armenians  (see  .^niiema), 
scattered  through  the  provinces  as  mer- 
chants and  mechanics.  8.  Sclavonians, 
in  several  tribes,  as  the  Albanians  or  Ar- 
naouts  (q.  v.) ;  Bosniacs,  in  Bosnia,  in  part 
Mohammedans,  part  Catholic  Christiajis; 
Servians  or  Rascians  (see  <SSert;»a) ;  Bulga- 
rians; Montenegrins,  (q.  v.)  10.  Druses 
(q.  v.),  on  tlie  Lebanon.  11.  Jews.  12.  Wa- 
lachians.  13.  Gypsies,  and  several  small 
tribes,  of  unknown  origin,  principally  in 
the  jQOuntains  in  Asia,  llie  written  and 
court  language  is  Arabic.  (9ee  TurkM 
Language  and  lAteratvre,)  In  Constan- 
tinople, there  are  Greek,  Armenian,  Jew- 
ish and  Turkish  printuig  presses ;  but,  in 
all  the  cities,  a  great  number  of  scribes 
(kodjakians)  are  occupied  in  transcribing 
the  almanacs,  the  Koran,  &c.  They 
form,  in  Constantinople,  a  powerful  body. 
The  ulema  (q.  v.J,  or  boay  of  lawyers, 
who  belone  to  tlie  religious  order,  is 
almost  exclusively  in  possession  of  the 
learning.  Ptolemy  is  still  their  guide  in 
geography,  and  Aristotle  in  physics  and 
natural  history.  A  historiographer  is  ap- 
pointed at  the  court  of  the  sultan,  and  a 
court  astrologer  is  consulted  on  matters 
of  state.  Painting  and  sculpture  are  neg- 
lected, because  the  Koran  fori)id8  the 
imitation  of  the  human  form.  The  music 
is-  noisy  and  without  taste,  but  there  are 
good  &male  dancers.*  The  constitution 
rests  upon  seven  collections  of  political 
laws  (Kanunname),  and  is  altoeether  Ori- 
ental The  padishah,  as  cahph,  unites 
the  highest  spiritual  dignity  with  the  su- 
preme secular  power.  He  has  unlunited 
control  over  the  pro})erty  and  lives  of  his 
subjects,  especially  of  the  highest  officers 
of  state,  whom  he  can  remove  or  put  to 
death  at  will.  They  kiss  the  bow-string 
which  he  sends  them,  and  it  is  what  they 
mav  all  look  forward  to.  The  sultan 
makes  laws  without  being  himself  subject 
to  them.  The  Koran  and  the  fear  of 
public  opinion,  when  it  speaks  by  the 
voice  of  rebellion,  alone  restrain  his  will. 
AQ  his  subjects  are  equal  in  his  eyes,  for' 
they  are  all  slaves.  A  French  historian 
calls  the  Turkish  government  un  deS' 

*  The  present  sultan  has  not  only  endeavored 
to  introduce  European  customs  and  tactics,  but 
has  appointed  a  librarian  to  the  library  of  the 
Haxnaairge  mosque,  in  Medina,  with  orders  for 
the  preparation  of  a  catalogue,  and  the  adoption 
'>f  measures  for  the  preservation  and  increase  of 
the  Hbrary.  A  •ew8pa])er  is  now  likewise  print- 
ed at  Constantinople,  in  French  and  Turkish 
IMcmUeur  Ottoman)^  and  another  in  Crete,  in 
Turkish  and  Greek. 


petiame  ahsotUy  tempSri  par  U  regicide. 
The  people  have  no  rignts.  Merit,  or 
&vor,  or  mtrigue,  can  nuse  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  stations.  There  is  no  heredi- 
tary nobility.  The  succession  to  the 
throne  is  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Os- 
man ;  the  will  of  the  people  and  of  the 
janizaries  has  often  decided  upon  tlie 
mdividuaL  On  the  extinction  of  the 
male  posterity  of  Osman,  the  right  to  the 
Ihrone  passes  into  the  ftmily  of  the  for- 
mer Tartar  khan.  Women  are  excluded 
from  the  succession.  The  padishah  is 
not  crowned ;  he  is  merely  girded  with 
the  sword  of  Osman,  after  he  has  sworn 
to  uphold  the  religion  of  Mohanuned. 
The  women  of  his  harem  are,  for  the 
most  part,  Circassians  or  Geoigians :  a 
free-bom  woman  cannot  enter  the  harem 
as  an  odalic.  Since  Ibrahim,  the  sultans 
have  been  accustomed  to  choose  from 
among  them  seven  vrives  (cadin).  She 
who  first  bears  a  son  is  called  ckakeasi 
stdtana ;  the  other  mothers  of  the  princes 
have  the  name  of  sultana  chasMecku  The 
mother  of  the  reigning  sultan,  or  the  ivi- 
tana  valide,  enjoys  great  privileges.  She  is 
not  confined  in  the  apartments  of  the  Eski 
seraglio,  and  has  a  yearly  pension  of  500,000 
piasters.  (See  Harem,  and  SuUan,)  The 
princes  are  usually  brought  up  in  con- 
finement, among  the  eunuchs  and  oda- 
lics.  Each  learns  a  mechanic  art  or 
handicraft,  but  they  never  acquire  the 
knowledge  which  would  fit  them  to  rule. ' 
Thev  have  no  prospect  hut  the  throne  or 
death  in  prison.  The  daughters  of  the 
sultan  have  the  title  ofsvltdkuty  and,  while 
yet  in  the  cradle,  are  married  to  viziers, 
pachas,  and  other  great  officers ;  but  their 
male  posterity,  by  a  law  of  the  empire, 
are  condemned  to  death  from  their  buth. 
The  court  establishment,  with  all  the 
eunuchs,  women,  ffuards,  &c.,  includes 
10,000  persons.  The  external  court  con- 
sists of  the  attendants  of  the  grand  master 
of  the  seraglio,  seven  chamberiains,  the 
court  officers,  a  body-guard  of  2000  men, 
(the  bostangi  was  dissolved  in  1896),  the 
confidants  or  titular  dignitaries,  to  which 
class  belong  the  mutes,  the  dwar&,  the 
musicians,  the  masters  of  audience,  the 
masters  of  the  stirrup,  and  the  viziers  of 
the  shoulder.  (&ee  Sera^io.)  The  inner 
court  estEdblishment  consists  of  the  harem, 
with  its  women,  white  and  black  eunuchs 
(whose  chiefs,  the  kislar  and  capi  aga, 
possess  great  influence),  the  grand  vizier, 
and  the  sublime  porte,  which  form  the 
two  cabinets  of  the  kiaga  beg,  or  minis- 
ter of  the  interior,  and  of  the  reis  effendi, 
or  mmister  of  foreign  aflTairs.    The  title 
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of  the  present  padishafa  i»— **  Sultan,  son 
of  a  sultan,  chakan,  son  of  a  chakan, 
aulton  Mahmoud  U,  kban,  son  of  the  vic- 
torious Abd-ul-Hamid,  by  the  infinite 
grace  of  the  Creator  of  the  world  and 
the  eternal  Being,  and  through  the  medi- 
ation and  great  miracles  of  Mohammed 
Mustapha,  the  greatest  of  prophets,  upon 
whom  rest  the  blessing  of  God,  servant 
and  master  of  the  cities  of  Mecca,  Me- 
dina, and  Kods  (Jerusalem),  towards 
which  all  men  turn  their  &ces  when  they 
pray,  padishah  of  the  three  great  cities 
of  Istambul,  Edreneh  (Adrianople),  and 
Bursa,  which  all  princes  reffard  with 
^nvy,"  &c.  The  arms  assumed  by  Mah- 
moud II,  after  the  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople, are  a  silver  crescent  in  a  green 
shield.  Selim  III,  in  1799,  after  Nelson's 
victory  of  the  Nile,  founded  the  order  of 
the  crescent,  in  three  classes,  for  Franks, 
which  has  been  conferred  on  Nelson,  Se- 
basdani,  and  other  foreigners.  The  ad- 
ministration of  ffovernment  is  also  Orien- 
tal The  grand  vizier  iniles  in  the  name 
of  the  sultan,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  cai- 
machan.  The  intrigues  of  the  women  and 
the  eunuchs  in  the  seraglio  have  also 
much  influence.  The  supreme  council 
of  state,  the  divan,  is  held  in  the  second 
hall  of  the  seraglio,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  grand  vizier.  The  ordinary  divan 
consists  of  the  highest  officers  of  the  em- 
pire (the  kiaga  beg,  the  reis  eftendi,  the 
defterdar,  or  minister  of  finances,  the  ca- 
pudan  pacha,  or  high  admiral,  the  tchaush- 
CMiSGhi,  or  minister  of  the  executive),  and 
the  agas  of  the  troops :  to  the  extraordi- 
nary divan,  several  other  persons  are 
called,  particularly  the  mufti.  The  prov- 
inces, with  the  exception  of  Moldavia, 
Walachia  and  Servia,  and  the  two  cities 
of  Istambul  (Constantinople),  and  Edre- 
neh (Adrianople),  are  diviaed  into  twenty- 
five  ejalets,  pachahcs  or  governments, 
with  two  hundred  and  ninety  sanfiacs  or 
banners ;  the  pachas  of  Rum-Ili,  AnadoU 
(Natolia),  and  Damascus,  bear  the  title  of 
beglerbeg,  and  have  three  horse-tails  car- 
ried before  them.  The  capudan  pacha, 
or  high  admiral,  enjoys  the  same  honor : 
the  ouer  pachas  have  but  two  tails.  The 
pachas  in  the  provinces  have  their  divans 
similar  to  the  sultan's.  In  other  respects, 
unless  the  powerfiil  ulema  opposes  them, 
their  authority  is  without  control,  and 
their  only  duty  is  to  pay  the  contributions 
to  the  grand  seignibr.  Yet  they  are 
sometimes  removed  fix>m  their  places, 
when  the  people  are  driven  to  rebellion 
^Y  oppression,  or  when  the  ulema  is  hos- 
tile to  them ;  sometimes,  also^  to  punish 


their  pride,  or  fiom  suspicion,  or  to  con- 
fiscate their  property.  In  June,  1827,  the 
pachas  in  the  provinces  lost  dieir  right 
of  civil  administration,  and  civil  govemors 
were  sent  to  supersede  them.  In  military 
matters,  every  pachalic  is  divided  into  san- 
jpacs.  The  pachalicsare  likewise  divided 
mto  moslemlics,  woiwodolics,  and  agalics. 
In  some  countries  there  are  moslemlics 
and  agalics,  entirely  independent  of  the 
pacha,  the  rulers  of  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  administering^  justice,  exercise  all 
the  rights  of  sovereigns :  some  of  these 
places  are  given  fi>r  perpetuity  to  certain 
fiunilies.  The  source  of  all  civil,  political 
and  criminal  law  is  the  Koran.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  code  of  laws  {MoulUca),  the  in- 
terpretations of  the  ulema  have  great 
weight  in  the  tribunals.  The  mufti  is  not 
onlv  die  chief  of  the  priests,  but  the 
highest  interpreter  of  the  laws.  His  de- 
cisions (fqtvas)  are  collected.  The  high- 
est tribunal,  the  divan  chaneb,.  is  held 
four  times  a  week  by  the  grand  vizier  in 
his  palace,  or,  in  Ins  absence,  by  the 
tchaush-baschi.  In  the  lower  tribunals 
of  the  large  cides,  the  molias  sit,  in  those 
of  small  towns,  the  cadis.  The  moslems 
are,  under  them,  the  executors  of  the 
sentences.  The  administration  of  jusdce 
is  as  simple  as  it  is  prompt  and  enersetic. 
The  common  punishments  are  the  basti- 
nado, hanginfff  drowning,  stran^in^,  and  . 
impaling.  Bearing  fal^  witness  is  the 
greatest  crime.  At  the  head  of  the  church 
stands  the  sultan,  as  caliph,  and,  in  his 
name,  the  mufti,  who  is  appointed  and 
deposed  by  the  grand  seignior.  In  the 
laiger  cities,  the  mufti  appoints  under 
muftis.  After  him,  the  cadiieskis,  moUas, 
and  cadis,  are  the  most  important  mem- 
bers of  the  ulema.  The  priests  are  di- 
vided into  secular  and  monastic  The 
former  (the  imans,  danishmends,  and  tal- 
ismans) perform  the  public  relip^ious  cere- 
monies in  the  mosques,  dshamis  (temples 
built  by  the  grand  seignior  in  the  capital 
citiesj,  and  medsheds.  (See  Mosmuss.) 
The  latter,  the  dervises,  form  about  thirtv 
different  orders  or  brotherhoods.  All 
other  religious  sects,  though  despised  and 
insulted,  are  allowed  the  n'ee  exercise  of 
dieir  religion  in  their  temples,  and  under 
their  patriarchs,  archbishops,  and  bishone.  ^ 
The  revenues  of  the  eiMite  flow  into  die 
miri  or  public  treasury,  and  amount  to 
about  eighty-four  purses,  or  20,000,000 
dollars.  They  are  drawn  firom  the  ka- 
radsch  (a  poll-tax  upon  unbelievers,  and 
a  tax  upon  their  real  estfte),  ftom  the 
tithes  which  the  moslems  pay  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  church,  from  the  taxes  upon 
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property,  the  customs,  monopolies,  mines, 
the  mint,  taxes  in  the  provinces,  and  the 
tribute  of  the  hospodars  of  Moldavia, 
Walachia  and  Servia.  The.  miri  has  a 
debt  of  about  seventv  million  florins. 
IHstinct  from  this  is  the  itsch  hazne,  or 
tzeasury  of  the  sultan,  which  is  filled  by 
the  rents  of  estates,  by  presents  and  ex- 
tortions, and  by  the  confiscated  proper^ 
of  the  great  o£5icers.  The  land  forces 
were,  until  recently,  organized  on  a  mise- 
rable Asiatic  system,  and  amounted,  ac- 
cording to  Manigli,  to  220,000  men ;  of 
whogi  74,000  were  mercenaries,  59,000 
infantry  (see  Jamzarie$),  toptshis,  or  ar- 
tillery, and  others,  and  15,000  cavalry. 
(See  Sipahis,)  There  were,  besides,  m 
time  of  war,  the  bands  of  feudal  vassals, 
amounting  to  126,000  men,  the  contin- 
sent  of  the  Tartars,  12,000,  and  that  of  the 
Moldavians  and  Walachian^  8000.  The 
grand  vizier  is  commander-in-chief;  the 
separate  corps  are  commanded  by  agas, 
the  provincial  troops  by  pachas  and  san- 
giaes.  The  present  sultan,  with  more 
success  than  Selim  III,  has  begun,  since 
1814,  to  form  an  army  on  the  European 
plan,  and,  in  the  year  1826,  dissolved  the 
l)ody  of  janizaries  throufi^hout  the  king- 
dom. Selim  III  formed  a  matbematLc»il 
school  for  the  officers  of  the  navy,  which 
consists  of  ten  ships  of  the  line,  twenty 
frigates,  and  thirty  smaller  ships,  com- 
manded by  the  capudan  pacha.  Tunis 
and  Tripoli  are  still  nominally  dependent 
on  Tuikev.  Algiers  is  now  m  the  hands 
of  the  French.  See  Von  Hammer's 
Con^UhOion  and  ^  AdndnUtration  of  the 
Ottoman  Empirt  (in  German,  2  vols., 
Vienna,  1815),  and  his  ERttory  of  the 
Ottoman  EmpirCy  drawn  &om  original 
sources  (in  German,  7th  vol,  Pest,  1831) ; 
Palla's  HiHoire  abrMe  de  VEmpire  Otto- 
man (Paris,  1825).  Af  arsigli  has  given  an 
account  of  the  military,  and  Mouradgea 
d'Obsson  of  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
inent.  Of  the  Tableau  rhUraU  de  PEm- 
pire  Ott&man^  par  M.  d'Ohsmm,  the  first 
four  parts  appeared  in  five  volumes  f  Paris, 
1788  and  1790) ;  the  fifth,  sixth  and  sev- 
enth parts  complete  the  work  (Paris, 
1824).  The  writings  of  Tott,  lady  Mon- 
tague, Olivier,  Eton,  and  Thornton,  to- 
gether with  the  accounts  of  later  travel- 
lers, Clarke,  Von  Hammer  (Constantinople 
and  the  Bosphorus],  Forbin,  Choiseul- 
Gouffier,  Pouqueville,  J.  Came  (Letters 
from  the  East,  London,  1826,  3  vols.), 
and  others,  serve  to  give  a  correct  idea  of 
this  empire,  A)mpo8ed  of  various  nations 
and  countries,  the  fragments  and  ruins  of 
the  ancient  world. 


Jhtrkiih  Lanfiruage  and  LUeraiure. 
The  Turks  are  of  Tartar  origin,  and  their 
language  is  a  Tartar  dialect.  It  is  en- 
tirely different  from  the  Arabic,  as  well  as 
the  Persian,  and  irom  the  languages  re- 
lated to  these.  The  Turkish  luiguage  is 
sonorous,  but,  at  the  same  time,  rough 
and  harsh.  The  E^astem  nations  have 
various  sayings  to  indicate  the  character 
of  the  pnncipal  languages  of  Western 
Asia,  the  Arabic,  Persian  and  Turkish ; 
for  instance,  the  Arabic  language,  they 
say,  persuades ;  the  Persian  natters ;  the 
Turkish  roproves ;  the  Serpent  employed 
Arabic  in  paradise  to  seduce  our  general 
mother;  Adam  and  Eve  discoursed  of 
love  in  Persian ;  the  ancel  spoke  Turkish 
when  he  was  compelled  to  arive  our  fiivt 
parents  fi;om  paradise.  The  Turkish 
language  is  very  regular  in  its  granunati- 
cal  construction,  but,  in  itself,  is  poor  in 
words.  The  Turks^  therefore,  to  supply 
its  deficiencies,  have  adopted  all  the  stores 
of  the  Arabic  and  Persian ;  and  these 
have  become  so  united  with  it,  that  a 
good  knowledge  of  Turkish  canpot  be 
acquired  vrithout  a  knowledge  of  Arabic 
and  Persian.  By  the  mixture  of  three  so 
completely  dissimilar  languages,  the  learn- 
ing of  Turkish  becomes  verv  difficult; 
for  words  and  phrases  fi^m  all  are  inter- 
mingled, without  any  change,  as  well 
in  common  lifo  as  in  vmtinff.  The  Turks 
use  the  Arabic  characters,  with  some  small 
alterations,  and  write,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Jews  and  Arabians,  firom  right  to  left 
Their  paper  they  receive  principally  fit>m 
Venice,  but  polish  it  highly  berore  using 
it.  Their  pens  are  miule  of  fine  reeds, 
and  thebr  ink  is  like  our  printer's  ink. 
They  vnite  upon  then*  knees,  or,  at  the 
most,  use  a  piece  of  pasteboard  for  a  sup- 
port. The  vowels,  which  consist  of  little 
straight  or  crooked  strokes,  and  are  placed, 
some  above,  sortie  below,  the  consonants, 
are,  excepting  in  the  Koran,  seldom  writ- 
ten. The  difficulty  of  reading  is  increas- 
ed by  the  many  dissimilar  alphabets  and 
characters  which  are  employed  in  writ- 
ing :  one  alphabet  is  usea  in  the  official 
papers  of  the  ^vemment,  another  in  let- 
ters, another  m  the  courts,  another  in 
literarv  productions,  another  in  accounts, 
&c.  A  person  who  can  read  one  of  them 
easily,  may  not  be  able  to  read  a  word  of 
another.  Like  the  French  in  Europe,  the 
Turkish  is,  in  a  great  part  of  Asia,  and  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  the  common 
medium  of  communication  between  na- 
tions speaking  difiTerent  languages.  After 
the  Turks  had  received  a  written  charac- 
ter with  the  Koran  of  Mohammed,  and, 
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at  the  eommenoenieiit  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  under  one  of  their  emirB,  Osman, 
bad  founded  an  independent  empire  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  Greek,  they  b^|an  grad- 
ually to  feel  the  neceasity  of  more  literary, 
cultivation.  Even  sultan  Orkan,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Osman,  although  devoted  to 
war.  and  conquest,  founded,  in  1336,  at 
Brussa,  in  Natolia,  a  literary  institution, 
which  became  so  celebrated  for. the  learn- 
ing of  the  teachers,  that  even  Arabs 
and  Persians  were  not  ashamed  to  be- 
come scholars  of  the  Turks.  Their  own 
historians  remark  that  the  monarchs  of 
this  house,  until  the  time  of  Achmet  I 
(1603),  although  not  all  equally  distin- 
guished by  glorious  undertakings  and 
princely  virtues,  yet  all  gave  lustre  to 
their  reipis,  by  their  love  and  encourage- 
ment or  learning.  The  ffolden  ace  of 
Turkish  literature  was  in  the  secona  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  during  the  gov- 
ernment of  Soliman,  who  was  called  the 
Icttogwerf  the  gr«it-grandson  of  Moham- 
med II,  whose  victories  put  an  end  to  die 
Roman  empire.  In  the  Turkish  schools 
and  higher  literary  establishments  which 
are  usually  connected  with  the  mosques, 
and  whose  number  amounts  in  Constanti- 
nople to  several  hundreds,  the  principal 
branches  taught  are  the  Arabic,  grammar, 
k>gic,  rhetoric,  dialectics,  according  to  man- 
uals which  were  written  by  the  Arabians 
in  the  middle  ages.  In  general,  the  Arabs 
of  what  we  call  the  middle  ages,  continue 
to  be  the  teachera  of  the  Turics  in  phi- 
losophy, mathematics,  physics,  medicine, 
law,  and  theology.  Treatises  on  astrolo- 
gy, the  interpretation  of  dreams,  and  all 
the  modes  of  predicting  future  events, 
form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  Turkish 
literature,  and  are  continually  studied. 
Astrology,  in  particular,  hoklsthe  rank  of 
a  science  among  the  Turks,  and  has  also 
an  important  influence  upon  all  affaire  of 
state  and  private  concema  The  muned- 
schim  baschi  (superior  or  court  astrologer) 
is  one  of  the  most  important  court  officers, 
since  the  time  of  the  most  important 
transactions  is  determined  by  him.  The 
calendar  is  likewise  prepared  under  his 
superintendence.  But  the  instruments 
essential  to  investigations  in  natural  sci- 
ence are,  in  Turkey,  either  entirely  un- 
known, or  used  only  in  childish  jugglery, 
to  excite  the  astonishment  of  the  M;no- 
rant  The  telescope,  the  magnifying 
glass,  the  electrical  machine,  and  all  sim- 
ilar aids  to  the  study  of  nature,  the  Turks 
do  not  know  how  to  use  to  advantage. 
They  do  not  even  generally  employ  the 
compass  in  their  sea  voyages.     Hence 


navigatkxn,  astronomy,  geomphy,  agri- 
culture, chemistry,  and  other  sciences 
which  have  received  an  entirely  new 
form  by  the.  discoveries  of  the  modems, 
must  be  m  a  very  low  state  among  the 
Turks.  They  are  fond  of  history,  but 
their  historical  works  are  written,  for  the 
most  part,  either  in  a  dry  chronological 
methcMd,  or  in  a  bombastic  stvle,  half  po- 
etry, half  prose,  and  overloaded' with  fig- 
ures. One  of  their  oldest  and  most  es- 
teemed annalists  is  Saad-ed-din,  who, 
after  having  been  the  instnicter  and  tutor 
of  two  sultans,  died  in  the  office  of  muffi 
at  Constantinople,  in  1599.  His  chroni- 
cle is  entitled  Tk/daeh-dHmtarich  (that  is, 
the  Crown  of  Annals^  and  extends  from 
the  origin  of  the  Turks  to  the  death  of 
Selim  I,  in  1580,  and  is  regarded  by  the 
Turics  as  a  classical  woric.  It  has  been 
translated  by  Leunclavius  into  Latin,  by 
Bratutti  into  Italian,  and  by  Podesta  into 
German  and  Latin.  In  the  works  of  Naima, 
Rascfaid  and  Tchelebisade,  the  annals  of 
the  Turkish  empire,  fit>m  1592  to  1727,  are 
continued  in  unbroken  succession.  Hadschi 
Chalfo,  sumamed  Tchelebisade,  who  died 
at  Constantinople,  1657,  was  distinguished  ^ 
for  his  historical  and  literary  attainments.  ' 
Under  the  title  of  Open  Books,  and 
Knetckdge  of  Scienet,  he  composed  a 
work  of  a  cyclopeBdic  and  bibliographical 
character,  in  inrhich  the  names  of  all  the 
branches  of  science  cultivated  by  the 
Arabians,  Persians  and  Turks,  are  givoEi, 
and  the  titles  of  all  the  works  written  in 
these  three  languages,  fix>m  the  1st  to  the 
1050th  year  of  the  Heffira  (A.  D.  1640). 
This  work  served  as  tne  foundation  of 
the  Encyclopaedic  View  of  Oriental 
Science  (by  Joseph  von  Hammer,  Leip- 
sic,  1804),  to  which  is  prefixed  an  auto- 
biography of  Hadschi  Chalia.  Besides 
this  biographical  worit,  and  several  other 
writmgs  of  Hadschi  Chalfa,  his  chrono- 
logicaltables,  beginning  with  Adam,  and 
continuing  to  16l0,  deserve  to  be  particn- 
lariy  mentioned.  The  Latin  translation 
of  these,  by  Reiske,  is  still  to  be  found  in 
manuscript  in  the  royal  library  at  Copen- 
hagen. In  poetrv,  also,  the  Arabians  and 
Peraians  are  their  models.  Their  poems 
are  chiefly  of  a  mystical  or  moral  cast,  or 
devoted  to  love.  We  need  only  men- 
tion the  romantic  poem  of  the  Turk 
Molla  Khosrew,  ChMroes  and  Shereen, 
Some  Turkish  eclogues  are  contained  in 
Hammer's  MownUtndisches  KUeUait 
(Eastern  Trefoil,  Vienna,  1819).  Riddles, 
logogryphs,  chronograms,  and  similar 
poetical  trifles,  are  very  popular  among 
them.    All  their  poetical  productions  are 
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m  rhyme.  Their  proeody  and  the  tech* 
nical'part  of  their  poetry  are  the  eame  as 
thoee  of  the  Arabians  and  Persians.  Mm- 
ntfoi  18  a  long  poem,  in  which  each  dis- 
tich has  its  peculiar  rhyme ;  foxdUa  and 
caasides  are  odes  or  songs  with  a  single 
rhyme ;  the  rvbc^  (tetrastichon]  is  most- 
ly epigrammatic ;  the  kUaa  nas  4—8 
strophes  with  various  rhymes,  and  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  subjects.  Accounts  of 
Turkish  poets,  and  specimens  of  their 
poetry,  are  contained  mLatifij  or  Biomph- 
ical  Sketches  of  eminent  Turiush  Poets, 
together  with  an  Anthology  drawn  from 
their  worJcs ;  translated  mm  the  Turk- 
ish of  Monka  Abdiil  Latifi  and  Aschik 
Hassan  Tschelebi,  by  Thomas  Chabert 
(Zarich,  1808).  The  Dwan  of  Baki,  the 
principal  lyric  poet  of  Turkey,  who  died 
in  1600,  has  been  translated  into  German, 
entire,  by  Joseph  von  Hammer  (Vienna, 
1825).  In  1727,  during  the  reign  of 
Achmet  III,  Ibrahim,  a  renegade,  a  native 
of  Buda,  with  the  assistance  of  a  Jew  of 
Prague,  Chacham  Jonas,  and  under  the 
raitronage  of  the  grand  vizier,  Ibrahim 
Pacha,  established  a  Turkish  printing 
press  at  Constantinople,  at  which,  in 
1742,  seventeen  works,  comprising  twen- 
ty-three volumes,  and  1«),000  copies,  had 
been  printed.  Afler  a  long  interval  of  in- 
action, the  press  was  again  used,  in  1783, 
during  the  reign  of  the  sultan  Abdolhar 
mid.  But  its  activity  continued  only  about 
two  years.  In  1793,  it  was  again  brought 
into  action  by  Abdorrhaman  Efiendi,  a 
Turkish  mathematician,  who  had  render- 
ed valuable  services  to  the  Porte,  as  com- 
missioner for  settling  boundaries  after  the 
peace  of  Sistow.  Abdorrhaman  con- 
nected it  with  a  school  for  teaching  en- 
gineering at  Chasskoi,  a  suburb  of  Con- 
stantinople. .  It  remained  there  some 
years,  and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  was  removed  to  the  barracks  of 
the  new  militia  at  Scutari.  In  1806, 
twenty-six  works  had  issued  from  this 
press.  In  the  disturbances  of  1807  and 
1809,  it  suffered  great  damace,  but  was 
restored  by  the  present  sultan,  Mah- 
moud  U,  in  1809.  A  complete  catalogue 
of  the  books  printed  at  Constantinople, 
down  to  1813,  has  been  given  by  Ham- 
mer, in  the  Leipsic  Literary  Journal, 
1813,  No.  42, 1814,  No.  197  and  198,  and 
1820,  page  307,  and  in  Hormajrr's  Ar- 
chives. See,  also,  Toderini^s  TurHih 
lAtenthtre  (3  vols.);  and  Ludecke's  Ac- 
covnt  of  the  Turkish  JSmptre  (3  parts). 
All  books  relating  to  dieology  and  law 
were  excluded  frera  the  press.  The 
press  at  Constantinople  has  since  pro- 


duced the  Kcumis  (3  vols.,  fol.) ;  the  Mew- 
ahib,  a  metaphysical  woik,  and,  in  1824, 
the  Arabian  commentary  of  the  Sekeidt^ 
8cuk  rwritten  under  Mohanmied  IV),  on 
the  Arabic  MouUeka,  the  famous  Mo- 
hammedan reh^OMs  code,  composed  by 
the  sheik  Ibrahun  von  Haleb,  under  So- 
lyman  the  Great.  The  imperial  histori- 
ographer, Jerome  Megiser,  published,  at 
Vienna,  the  first  Turkish  grammar,  in 
1612.  Afterwards  the  study  of  the  Turk- 
ish langua^  was  much  attended  to,  partic- 
ularly atVienna,as  the  intercourse  between 
Austria  and  the  Porte  had  become  very 
considerable.  Francis  von  Mesgnier  Me- 
ninski,  court  interpreter,  published  the  best 
Turiiish  grammar  (Vienna,  1680),  in  Lat* 
in,  folio,  and  likewise  the  best  dictionary 
of  the  Turkish  language.  The  first,  with 
the  addition  of  exercises  in  analysis  and 
reading,  was  republished  by  KoUar  (Vi- 
enna, 1756, 4to.):  the  last,  likewise,  much 
enlarged,  by  Jeniscb,  was  republished  at 
the  expense  of  the  emperor  (Vienna, 
1780—1803).  There  are  Turkish  gram- 
mars in  the  French  language,  in  which 
the  Turkish  words  are  printed  in  Roman 
letters,  by  Preindl  (Berlin,  1789,  with  a 
dictionary),  and  by  Viguier  (Constanti- 
nople, 1790—1794).  The  last  grammar  of 
the  Turkish  language  was  published  by 
Jaubert  (Paris,  18S3).  Many  scholars, 
of  much  learning  in  Turkish  literature 
have  been  formed  at  the  Oriental  acade- 
my in  Vienna,  established  by  the  empress 
Maria  Theresa,  in  1753,  for  the  education 
of  young  diplomatists  to  conduct  the  in- 
tercourse with  the  Porte;  particularly 
Von  Jenisch,  Von  Sturmer,  Von  Chabert 
and  Von  Hammer.  The  last  has  given  a 
view  of  Turkish  literature,  in  the  appen- 
dix to  the  Codices  Arabici^  Persici,  TYrr- 
cici  Bibl,  Vindob.  recens,  (Vienna,  1820). 
Toderini,  in  his  work  upon  Turkish  lite- 
rature, written  in  Italian  (Venice,.  17^,  3 
vols.),  Mouradgea  d'Ohsson,  Joseph 
Christ.  Clodius,  Groldermann,  Von  Diez 
and  Von  Hammer  have  also  done  much 
to  furnish  information  concerning  the 
Turkish  language  and  literature. 

Ihirkish  Music.  The  Turks  received 
their  music  from  the  Persians.  It  is  rude, 
but  much  employed  by  them,  especially 
in  the  expression  of  love  or  warlike  ex- 
citement But  public  exhibitions  of  mu- 
sical skill  for  money  they  consider  as  dis- 
gracefiil.  The  chief  instruments  in  their 
warlike  music  are  hautbovs,  trumpets  of 
a  piercing  sound,  cymbals,  small  drums 
of  various  kinds,  and  the  bass  drum  ;  but 
small  .flutes,  triangles  and  bells,  such  as 
the  Europeans  use   in  what  they   call 
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Moorith  or  Turkish  imine,  are  rarely  unit- 
ed with  thoae  above  mentioned.  Thesr 
martial  music  is  monotonous,  and  has 
principally  the  character  of  a  rhythmical 
noise,  which  inspires  the  wamor  with 
fire  and  fury.  In  genend,  their  music  is 
deficient  in  harmony,  and  most  of  their 
pieces  are  not  played  firom  notes:  they 
nave,  however,  the  same  tones  as  we 
have,  but  they  use  the  half  tones  much 
more.  Their  sofl  music  has  something 
melancholy  and  touching :  the  instruments 
which  they  use  for  it  are  a  violin  with 
three  strings,  the  vioU  cTamour,  borrowed 
from  foreigners,  the  dervise  flute,  the 
tambour,  a  kind  of  lute  (mander)y  the 
shalm,  and  the  drum  with  bells.  Turkish 
music  has  been  much  used  in  operas  and 
concerts  of  late;  but  it  confuses  and 
deafens  rather  than  delights  the  cultivat- 
ed ear. 
TuFKMANs.  (See  Turkestan,) 
TuRK^s  Islands  ;  a  cluster  of  small 
islands  among  the  Bahamas,  the  largest 
of  which  is  situated  in  lat  2P  2(y  N., 
Ion.  71°  W.  They  belong  to  the  British, 
and  there  is  a  port  of  entry  established 
on  the  largest,  Grand  Key :  there  is  here 
an  anchorage,  but  no  harbor.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  is  small  and  fluctuating ; 
many  of  them  merelv  spending  part  of 
the  year  there  for  the  purpose  of  salt- 
making.  Salt,  which  is  procured  flrom 
salt  ponds,  is  the  only  article  of  export 
TuRMALiNE.  (See  Tbunnalme.) 
TuRMSRic  {terra  menta)]  the  root  of 
the  curctuna  Umga,  It  is  brought  flrom 
the  East  Indies,  and  is  very  rich  in  a  yel- 
low color,  which  has  great  Inriffhtness,  but 
little  durability.  Conmion  salt  and  sal- 
ammoniac  are  the  mordants  best  adapted 
to  flx  it  The  root  must  be  reduced  to 
powder  to  be  flt  for  use.  It  is  sometimes 
employed  to  ^ve  the  yellow  made  with 
weld  a  gold  cast,  and  an  orange  tinge  to 
scarlet ;  but  the  shade  which  the  turmeric 
imparts  soon  disappeara  in  the  air.  It  has 
an  aromatic  smell,  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  ginger,  and  is  much  cultivated  in 
the  East  Indies,  where  it  is  in  common 
use  as  a  seascminp^  for  ragouts  and  other 
dishes.  It  constitutes  a  principal  ingre- 
dient in  curry  powder,  ana  in  this  form  is 
used  in  great  quantities  both  in  India  and 
Europe. 
TvRNAHEirr.  (See  Tournament,) 
Turner,  Sharon,  an  Enelish  solicitor, 
is  the  author  of  several  valuable  works 
on  the  history  of  England,  which  are 
distinguished  for  accuracy  and  extent 
of  research.  They  form  together  (His- 
tory of  England  from  the  earliest  Pe- 


riod to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth)  twelve 
volumes,  octavo,  but  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing separate  parts:  History  of  the 
Angk^^Sazons  (5ui  edit,  3  vols.,  8vo.) , 
England  duringthe Bliddle  Ages  (5  vols., 
8vo.,  3d  ed.);  Reign  of  Henry  VHI  (2 
vols.,  8vo.,3d  ed.),  being  the  first  part  of  the 
modem  history ;  Reigns  of  EMward  VI, 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth  (2d  part  of  modem 
history,  2  vols.,  8vo.),  and  contain  much 
new  aoid  intereiling  matter  on  the  govern- 
ment, laws,  literature  and  manners,  as 
well  as  on  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  the  country.  His  other  works  are 
Vindication  of  the  ancient  British  Poems 
of  Aneurin,  Taliesin,  &c.  (8vo.,  1803), 
and  Sacred  History  of  the  World  to  the 
Deluge  (1832). 

TuRNCRiTE ;  a  rare  mineral  found  in 
small  crystals,  having  an  oblicjue  rhombic 
prism  of  96^  1(/  for  their  primary  form. 
Color,  yellrwish-brbwn  ;  shinine  ;  trans- 
lucent ;  scratches  fluor,  but  vields  to  the 
knife,  aflbrding  a  gravish-white  powder. 
It  contains  alumine,  iLme,  magnesia,  and 
very  little  iron.  Its  only  locality  is  mount 
Sorel,  in  Dauphin^,  where  it  occun  ac- 
companied by  quartz,  feldspar  and  an- 
atase. 

Turning,  in  mechanics;  a  very  in- 
genious and  usefid  art,  by  which  a  great 
variety  of  articles  are  manu&ctured^  by 
cutting  or  fashioning  them  while  they  re- 
volve upon  an  axis  or  line,  which  in  most 
cases  remains  immovable.  Every  solid 
substance  in  nature  may  be  submitted  to 
this  process ;  imd,  accordingly,  we  have  ar- 
ticles turned  in  the  metals,  in  wood,  in  pot- 
tery, in  stone,  in  ivory,  &c.,  so  numerous, 
and  so  universally  in  use,  that  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  point  them  out  The  sim- 
plest process  of  turning  is  that  of  the  pot- 
ter, who,  in  the  first  staffe  of  forming  his 
ware,  sticks  a  piece  of  wet  clay  upon  a 
wheel,  or  flat  table,  while  it  revolves  hori- 
zontally, and,  in  this  state  of  rotation  of  the 
clay,  fashions  it,  with  the  greatest  facili- 
ty, into  vessels  of  every  description.  But  in 
most  operations  of  the  art,  the  revolving 
body  is  cut  or  shaved  b^  applying  a  chisel^ 
or  other  suitabletool,  to  its  surface,  while  in 
motion;  a  condition  that  requires  firmness 
in  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  also  that  the 
tool  itself  should  be  steadily  supported. 
The  instrument  or  apparatus  for  these 
purposes  is  called  a  laihe.  Among  the 
great  varieties  of  lathes,  it  is  indispensa- 
bly required,  for  circular  turning,  that  the 
woric  i^ould  be  supported  by  two  steady 
centres,  or  by  parts  equivalent  to  two 
centres,  at  a  distance  from  each  other  in 
the  axis  of  rotation,  and  that  the  tool 
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should  be  supported  by  a  steady  bar,  or  a 
piece  called  the  rtsL  A  great  number 
of  turned  articles  either  have,  or  will  ad- 
mit of  a  peribnition  through  their  axis. 
All  wheel-work,  and  most  of  the  articles 
turned  in  wood,  are  of  this  description. 
Clock  and  watch-makers  accordingly  use 
a  very  cheap,  ample  and  portable  lathe, 
called  a  turn-btnch^  consisting  of  a  straight 
bar  of  iron,  about  five  inches  long,  with 
two  cross  bars  or  heads,  about  two  inches 
long,  one  fixed  at  the  end  of  the  Ion? 
bar,  and  the  other  capable  of  being  shifted 
by  means  of  a  socket  and  screw.  In  each 
of  these  heads  is  a  centre-pin,  terminating 
in  a  point  at  one  end,  and  in  a  central 
hole  at  the  other,  like  the  centre-pin  in 
the  poppet-head  of  any  other  lathe ;  the 
use  or  which  is  to  anord  point-centres 
when  the  points  are  turned  towards  each 
other,  or  hole-centres  when  the  contrary 
is  the  case ;  and  lastly,  there  is  a  small 
rest,  with  its  support,  slidable  and  adjust- 
able along  the  bar,  as  in  another  lathe. 
These  instruments  will  therefore  support 
any  piece  of  four  or  five  inches  long,  and 
three  inches  diameter,  between  the  cen- 
tres ;  and  the  method  of  producing  the 
rotation  is  by  passing  the  catgut  string 
of  a  bow  once  or  twice  round  the  work, 
and  drawing  the  bow  backwards  and  for- 
waids  with  one  hand,  while  the  other  is 
employed  in  applying  the  tool.  The  turn- 
bench  itself  is  held  steady  hi  a  vice  fixed 
to  a  bench  or  stand.  The  common  lathe 
of  the  turners  in  wood,  called  the  poU- 
lathe^  is  the  same  thing  as  the  watchma- 
kei^s  turn-bench,  but  upon  a  lai^e  scale, 
and  a  little  varied.  Instead  of  the  hori- 
zontal bar,  it  has  two  long  stout  bars  of 
wood,  called  shears,  forming  what  is  called 
the  bed  of  the  lathe,  and  its  two  poppet- 
heads  are  upright  blocks  of  wood,  mor- 
tised in  between  the  shears,  above  which 
they  rise  and  carry  the  centre-screws,  and 
between  which  they  are  movable,  and 
may  be  wedged  firmly  at  any  required 
distance  fix>m  each  other.  The  work  it- 
self is  either  put  between  the  centres,  or 
upon  a  wooden  mandrel,  and  is  made  to 
revolve  by  a  strin^^  or  band,  proceeding 
from  a  long  spinnmg  pole  at  the  ceiling 
or  roof  of  the  shop,  round  the  work,  and 
thence  to  a  treadle  or  foot-board,  which 
acts  by  alternate  pressure  from  the  foot, 
while  the  workman  applies  the  cutting 
tool  with  his  hands,  in  these,  and  all 
similar  lathes,  the  rotation  is  made  back- 
wards and  fi>rwards ;  and  there  are  some 
kinds  of  work  in  which  such  a  motion  is 
advantageous ;  but  in  general  it  is  much 
preferable  that  the  woik  should  constantly 
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revolve  the  same  way  as  in  the  lathe  usual- 
ly known  by  the  name  of  the  foot-laJOie, 
The  stronger,  the  firmer,  and  the  better  the 
workmanship  of  a  lathe,  the  easier  it  will 
be  to  perform  work  with  expedition  and 
truth  ;  but  a  good  workman  will  make 
true  and  exceUent  woric  with  a  very  in- 
different lathe,  by  taking  care  to  cut  so 
little  at  a  time,  that  the  parts  of  the  engine 
may  never  be  shaken  out  of  their  contact. 
Metallic  lathes,  if  ever  so  strong,  have  an 
elastic  tremor,  which  makes  it  difficult  to 
cut  brass  and  bell-metal  as  firmly  and 
smoothly  as  in  wooden  lathes;  but  the 
structure  of  the  former  admits  of  greater 
precision  and  truth.  The  velocity  of  ro- 
tation mav  be  extremely  swifl  in  wood, 
slower  in  brass  and  bell-metal,  still  slower 
in  cast-iron,  and  slowest  of  all  in  forged 
iron  or  steel.  The  reason  for  these  limits 
appears  to  be,  that  a  certain  time  is  requi- 
site for  the  act  of  cutting  to  take  place, 
and  that  die  tool  itself  if  heated  bv  rota- 
tion, will  instantiv  become  sof%,ana  cease 
to  cut.  Steel  and  iron  require  to  be  kept 
wetted.  Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of 
plam  turning,  which  is  indeed  the  most 
useful  and  most  universally  practised. 
But  many  other  nice  and  veiy  curious 
operations  are  performed  by  this  art  If 
the  poppet-heads,  supporting  the  mandrel, 
be  made  regularly  to  move  from  side  to 
side,  during  the  rotation,  or  the  rest  be 
made  to  approach  to,  and  recede  from, 
the  work,  any  number  of  times  in  a  turn, 
the  cuts  will  not  be  circular,  but  undu- 
lating, indented  or  waved  in  any  curve 
that  mav  be  requh^.  Work  of  this 
kind,  which  is  chiefly  done  on  watch- 
cases,  snuff-boxes  and  trinkets,  is  called 
rose-ufork.  The  motion  is  commonly 
regulated  by  certain  round  plates  of  brass 
fixed  on  the  mandrel,  called  roves,  which 
have  their  edges  waved,  and  are  called 
roses.  The  act  of  turning  is  so  exten- 
sively apphcable,  that  it  would  require  a 
volume  to  describe  its  uses,  and  the  meth- 
ods of  practising  it  The  largest  columns, 
the  most  ponderous  aitilloy,  and  the 
minutest  pivots  of  watdi-work,  with  all 
wheel-work,  rotatory  machines,  vessels, 
&c.,  are  worked  in  this  method. 
Turnip.  (See  Jlpptndic,  end  of  this  voL) 
Turnpike  ;  a  gate  set  up  across  a  road, 
watched  by  an  officer  for  the  purpose,  in 
order  to  stop  travellers,  wagons,  coaches, 
&c.,to  take  toll  of  them.  In  the  U.  States, 
tumpDce  roads  are  often  called  twmpUoes, 
just  as  mail-coach,  hackney-coach,  stage- 
coach, are  shortened  to  maU,  hack  and  st^^ 
TiTRNSPiT.  (See  .^[ppeiu&r  to  this  vol.) 
Turpentine  is  a  resmous  juice  extract- 
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ed  from  sevend  trees  belonging  to  the 
genus  finus.  The  common  American 
turpentine  comes  from  the  pinus  palusiiia^ 
which  grows  abundantly  in  the  Bouthem 
States.  Enfflish  mrpentine  is  from  the 
Scotch  fir  (P.  sylvestris),  Venice  mrpen- 
tine,  which  is  more  thin  and  aromatic,  is 
from  the  Dtmtf  larix.  Strasburgh  turpen- 
tine  is  from  the  jnnus  pieecL,  All  these 
kinds  of  turpentine,  and  many  others, 
known  in  commerce,  are  obtained  by  ex- 
udation and  hflotlening  of  the  juice  flow- 
ing from  incisions  into  the  pine  trees. 
To  obtain  the  oil  of  turpentine,  the  juice 
is  distilled  in  an  apparatus  like  the  com- 
mon still ;  water  is  placed  with  the  tur- 
pentine, and  the  residuum  and  product 
exceed  the  ori|pnal  weight :  250  pounds 
of  good  turpentine  produce  60  pounds  of 
the  oil.  Sixteen  ounces  of  Venice  turpen- 
tine,being  distilled  with  water,  yielded  four 
ounces  three  drams  of  oil  of  turpentine  ; 
and  the  same  quantity  distilled  without 
water,  yielded,  with  the  heat  of  a  water 
bath,  two  ounces  only.  When  turpen- 
tine is  distilled,  or  boiled  with  water  till 
it  becomes  solid,  it  appears  yellowish  ; 
when  the  process  is  fiuther  continued,  it 
acquires  a  reddish-brown  color.  The  oil 
of  turpentine,  called  also  spirit  of  tttrpen- 
(me,  cannot  without  singular  difficulty  be 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  though  turpentine 
itself  is  easily  soluble  in  that  spirit  One 
part  of  the  oil  may  be  dissolved  in  seven 
parts  of  alcohol ;  but  on  standing,  the  oil 
chiefly  separates,  and  falls  to  the  bottom. 
ToRPin,  archbishop  ofRheims,  to  which 
see  he  was  probably  raised  about  753, 
died  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  cenm- 
ry.  He  encouraged  literature  by  pro- 
curing books  to  be  copied,  and  enriched 
the  library  of  his  church,  for  which  he 
procured  from  Charlemagne  many  privi- 
leges. His  name  has  escaped  obhvion  in 
consequence  of  its  having  been  prefixed 
to  the  romantic  history  of  Charlemagne 
and  Roland,  one  of  the  grand  sources  of 
the  tales  of  chivalry  of  the  middle  ages. 
(See  JRomanee.)  From  internal  evidence 
It  appears  that  this  mass  of  fable  was 
compiled  in  the  eleventh  cenmry,  and 
was  translated  from  Latin  into  French  in 
1206  and  1207,  b^  a  clerk  dependent  on 
Renaud,  count  of  Boulogne.  A  more  re- 
cent version  was  published  by  Robert 
Gaguin,  in  the  bej^inning  of  the  sixteenth 
centuiy.  The  original  first  appeared  in 
the  historical  collection  of  Schardius, 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine(15G6,  folio))  and 
Ciampi  printed  (Florence,  1833, 8vo.)  an 
edition  of  the  work,  with  a  preliminaiy 
dissertation. 


TuRquoiBE,  or  Caxaitx,  is  a  mineral 
found  only  massive,  having  an  impalpable 
composition  and  a  concboidal  fracture ; 
color  blue,  or  green,  often  bright ;  feebly 
translucent  on  the  edges,  or  opaque ;  hard- 
ness that  of  feldfflpar;  specific  gravity  3.83 
to  3.00.  It  is  not  chsBolved  by  muriatic  acid« 
Before  the  blow-pipe,  it  becomes  brown 
in  the  reducing  flame,  and  sives  a  green 
color  to  it  It  is  infusible  by  itself  but 
very  easily  so  with  borax  or  salt  of  phos- 
phorus. According  to  Berzelius,  it  c(hi- 
sists  of  plnmhate  of  alumine  and  lime, 
silex,  oxide  or  iron  and  copper,  and  a  little 
water.  It  is  found  in  Persia,  either  in 
pebbles,  or  in  small  veins,  in  its  original 
repoftitc»7,  traversing  a  kind  of  trap.  Cut 
and  polished,  it  is  us^  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses. It  is  commonly  cut  m  ovaL  A 
piece  of  fine  color,  &ye  lines  by  fi»ur  and 
a  hal^  is  valued  at  about  forty-five  dollars. 
Turtle.  (See  Tortoise.) 
Turtle  Dove.  (See  .^pendix.) 
Tuscaloosa,  the  metropolis  of  the 
state  of  Alabama,  is  situated  at  the  fidls 
on  the  Black  Warrior,  near  the  centre  of 
the  suite,  320  miles  above  Mobile,  160 
south-west  of  Huntsville.  The  name  of 
this  town  is  the  Choctaw  word  for  Black 
Wanior.  The  first  settlement  wns  made 
here  in  1816>— 17.  In  1831,  it  contained 
about  700  inhabitants,  and  in  1830, 1600. 
It  is  the  capital  of  Tuscaloosa  county,  and 
contains  the  state  and  countv  buildingSy 
and  the  usual  variety  of  dweUinff-hoiises, 
shops  and  offices,  that  are  found  in  the 
new  and  flourishing  towns  of  the  south 
and  west  The  temporary  log  buildings 
first  erected  here  have  not  wholly  disap- 
peared. Tuscaloosa  is  858  miles  finom  the 
city  of  Washington,  and  stands  in  lat.  33^ 
12'  N.,  Ion.  87^  42^  W. 

Tuscan  Order  of  Architecture. 
(See  ArddUetwrt,  vol.  i,  page  341.) 

Tuscany  (7Vscatia|;  a  grand  duchy  of 
Central  Italy,  bounded  north  by  Modena 
and  the  States  of  the  Church,  east  by  the 
States  of  the  Church,  and  south-west  by  a 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  called  the  Tus- 
can or  Tyrrhenean  sea.  It  includes  Elba 
and  some  smaller  islands ;  is  divided  into 
three  provinces,  Florence,  Pisa  and  Sien- 
na ;  chief  towns,  Florence  (q.  v.),  the 
capital,  Leghorn  (q.  v.j,  the  chief  seapcHt, 
Sienna,  Pisa,  Arezzo,  Uortona,  and  Piom- 
bino  ;  square  miles,  8390 ;  population, 
1,300,530.  The  face  of  the  countiT  is 
agreeably  diversified  with  hills,  vaUeys 
and  plains.  The  Apennines,  entering  on 
the  north,  traverse  the  country  in  a  south- 
east direction.  In  Tuscany^their  highest 
summits  do  not  exceed  9000  foet,  some- 
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times  bleak  and  sterile,  but  generally 
covered  to  the  tops  with  vegetation  and 
forests.  The  country  is  well  watered  by 
numerous  streams :  the  most  considerable 
are  the  Arao,  Cambrone  and  Chiana. 
The  climate  is  generally  pleasant  and 
heahhy,  except  t^  Maremma,  or  mari- 
time district.  The  soil,  for  the  most  part, 
is  a  rich  alluvial  mould.  The  chief  ob- 
jects of  culture  are  wheat,  maize,  ^eans, 
peas  and  a  variety  of  vegetables;  also 
clover  and  other  artificial  grasses ;  vines, 
mulberries,  olives,  oranges,  lemons,  figs ; 
and  rice  in  the  manh^  parts.  Sheep  and 
cattle  are  numerous  m  the  mountainous 
districts.  Near  Pisa  is  a  stud  of  camels, 
established  at  the  time  of  the  crusades. 
There  are  mines  of  copper,  lead  and 
quicksilver ;  also  marble,  alabaster,  crys- 
tal and  rock  salt.  There  are  scarcely 
any  large  Arms,  but  the  land  is  divided 
into  petty  lots,  and  the  culture  takes  place 
more  commonly  b^  the  spade  than  the 
plough.  Tuscany  is  no  longer  conspicu- 
ous fiur  its  manufactures:  the  most  im- 
portant article  is  silk.  The  commerce 
IS  considerable,  and  carried  on  chiefly 
through  the  port  of  Leghorn.  The  Tus- 
cans are  well  formed,  with  a  pleasing 
countenance,  and,  amonff  all  the  people 
of  Italy,  are  most  fond  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences: polite  and  kind  in  their  mannera, 
they  are  at  the  same  time  industrious  and 
gay.  The  language  of  the  Tuscans  is 
considered  the  purest  and  finest  dialect 
of  Italy  (see  Bciian  Langtu^e  and  LUe- 
rature) ;  and  in  the  history  of  letters  and 
art,  the  names  of  Dante,  Petrarca,  Boc- 
caccio, Galilei,  Machiavelli,  Giotto,  Cima- 
bue,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Ang^lo, 
the  Medici,  &c.,  appear  amon^  the  natives 
of  Tuscany.  '  There  are  universities  at 
Florence  (200  students),  Pisa  (450),  Sien- 
na (250).  There  is  an  observatory  at 
Pisa;  and  the  Florentine  academy,  and 
the  academy  of  fine  arts  at  Florence. 
Little  has  been  done  towards  popular  ed- 
ucation; and,  in  1818,  there  were  750,000 
individuals,  or  about  three  quarters  of  the 
population  of  the  best  educated  part  of 
Italy,  unable  to  read  or  write.  The  an- 
cient names  of  this  country  were  Tyrrhe- 
4iia  and  Etruria.  (See  the  articles.)  After 
the  fiiU  of  the  Western  Empue  (476),  it 
passed  successively  into  the  hands  of  the 
Ostrogoths  (see  Ciatha\  Byzantine  Greeks, 
and  Ix>mbard8  (q-v.),  under  whom  He- 
truscia  formed  a  duchy.  The  name  of 
Toscana  dates  from  this  period.  Charle- 
magne made  it  a  Frankish  provuM^ ;  and 
it  was  governed  by  marquises  or  dukes, 
who,  in  course  of  time,  rendered  them- 


selves independent.  In  1160,  the  empe- 
ror Frederic  I  purchased  it  of  the 
Guelfs;  but  the  towns  endeavored  to  ren- 
der themselves  independenL  Florence 
leagued  herself  with  several  cities  against 
the  empire,  while  Pisa,  at  the  head  of  oth- 
ers, adhered  to  the  emperors.  For  300 
years  Tuscanv  was  desolated  by  the  con- 
tests of  the  Guelfs  and  Gibelines.  (See 
Gudfi,  and  Italy.)  In  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  centuir,  Sienna  was  a  flourish- 
ing republic.  The  country  was  next  dis- 
tracted by  the  disputes  between  the  no- 
bles and  the  citizens,  and,  in  1343,  the 
former  were  excluded  from  all  share  in 
the  government  in  Florence.  Next  came 
the  quarrels  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  The  fiimiJy  of  Medici  finally  ac- 
quired the  favor  of  the  poorer  classes, 
and  the  sovereignty  over  Tuscany  (1434 — 
1737).  Durinff  this  period  Pisa  (1509) 
and  Sienna  (1557)  were  conquered  by 
Florence.  Tuscany  became  the  seat  of 
refinement  and  the  arts  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Medici,  (q.  v.)  In  1569,  Cos- 
mo de'  Medici  had  assumed  the  title  of 
grand  duke,  and,  in  1737,  the  ffrand  duchjr 
of  Tuscany,  on  the  failure  of  tlie  Medici 
line,  passed  to  Francis,  duke  of  Lorraine, 
and,  on  his  ascending  the  German  dirone 
(see  Francis  /],  to  the  house  of  Austria.. 
Napoleon  formed  the  kingdom  of  Etruria 
of  the  Tuscan  state  (see  Etruria,  and 
Lucca) ;  but,  in  1814,  the  archduke  Ferdi- 
nand III  affam  took  possession  of  it  The 
congress  of  Vienna  then  incorporated  the 
Staio  degli  pregu^,  the  principality  of 
Piombino,  with  Elba  ana  the  endavea, 
with  the  ffrand  duchv.  After  the  death 
of  the  archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  Lucca 
will  also  be  attached  to  Tuscanv.  The 
present  grand  duke,  Leopold  II  (bom 
1797),  nephew  of  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
succeeded  his  father  in  1824.  The  reve- 
nues of  the  state  amount  to  about  two 
and  a  quarter  million  dollars ;  the  debt  is 
nearlv  four  millions.  The  grand  duke  is 
an  absolute  sovereign. — See  Pignotti's 
Hiitory  of  ISucanyj  unth  an  Account  of 
the  Revival  of  Ldters,  Science  and  Jm^ 
from  the  ItaUan,  by  Browning  (4  vols., 
8vo.,  London,  1826). 

Tusculanum;  a  celebrated  villa  of 
Cicero's  near  Tusculum.  It  was  the  &- 
vorite  residence  of  the  ffreat  orator,  who  not 
only  adorned  it  more  highly  than  any  of 
his  other  villas  or  estates,  but  also  gave  in- 
structions here  in  philosophy,  and  convers- 
ed with  his  friends  and  disciples  on  those 
subjects  which  are  treated  oi  in  his  Tus- 
culan  Questions.  Tusculum  (now  FroBca- 
h'),  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  ancient  Latium, 
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lay  to  the  north  of  Rome,  in  a  delightful 
region,  which  was  so  filled  with  gudena 
and  villas,  that  the  whole  distance  from 
Rome  to  Tusculum  seemed  one  greAt 
pleasure  ground.  According  to  mble, 
Tusculum  was  built  by  the  sou  of  Ulysses 
and  Circe.  Upon  the  classic  soil  of  the 
ancient  Tusculum  lies  Ruffinella,  an  es- 
tate bought  by  the  late  king  of  Sardinia 
of  Lucien  Bonaparte.  (See  DrascaHy  and 
Lucim  Bonapcaie.) 

TuTEZf  Ao.  This  name  is  given  in  In- 
dia to  the  metal  zinc.  It  is  also  some- 
times applied  to  a  white  metallic  com- 
pound Drought  fit>m  China  (called  like- 
wise Odnese  copper),  the  art  of  making 
which  is  unknown  in  Europe.  It  is  very 
tough,  strong,  malleable,  and  may  be  ea- 
sily cast,  hammered  and  polished.  The 
better  kinds  of  it,  when  well  manufac- 
tured, are  verv  white,  and  not  more  dis- 
posed to  tarnish  than  silver.  Three  in- 
gredients of  this  alloy  have  been  discov- 
ered by  analysis  to  be  copper,  zinc  and 
iron. 

TuTTi  (Italian  plural,  aU) ;  a  word  used 
in  contraaistinction  to  solo,  to  point  out 
where  the  whole  band,  or  all  the  instru- 
ments of  the  kind  required,  are  intro- 
duced. 

•  Tweed,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which 
rises  in  the  south  part  of  Peeblesshire, 
passes  by  or  near  to  Peebles,  Melrose, 
kelso,  Coldstream,  from  near  which  place 
it  forms  the  boundary  line  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  and  runs  into  the  Grer- 
man  sea,  at  Berwick. 

Twelve  Tables,  Laws  of  the.  In 
the  year  454  B.  C,  the  Romans  deter- 
mined, at  the  suggestion  of  the  tribunes, 
that  a  new  code  of  laws  should  be  pre- 
pared. An  embassy  \ns  therefore  sent 
to  Greece,  say  the  Roman  historians,  to 
examine  the  laws  of  that  country.  Mean- 
while the  consulship  and  tribuneship  were 
both  suspended,  and  a  le^slative  body  of 
ten  patricians  {decemmn),  clothed  with 
dictatorial  powers  was  created,  B.  C.  451, 
A.  U.  308.  They  collected  the  laws  and 
customs,  which  were  thenceforward  to  be 
of  general  application  in  place  of  the 
former  partial  and  local  laws,  and  thus 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  com- 
mon and  equal  law.  This  code  was  en- 
graved upon  ten  oak  tablets,  to  which  two 
others  were  added  in  450 ;  hence  the  name 
Leges  Dvodecim  T\ilndarum  (Laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables).  (See  CivU  Law,  and  j^- 
pius  Claudius,)  This  account  is  found 
m  Liv^,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  &c. 
See  Dirksen's  Review  of  the  Attempts  kUh" 
erto  made  towards  a  Critical  Examination 


and  the  Restoration  of  the  Laws  of  Me 
7\0e/ve7ViU»(Leipeic,1824).  But  it  has 
been  observed  by  Leli^vre,  in  his  prize 
essay,  Commentatio  de  Legttm  XII  3Uit- 
lanm  Patria  (Louvain,  1827),  that  the 
Roman  and  Athenian  constitutions  and 
legislation  were  essentially  difierent  fitxn 
each  other,  and  that  no  traces  of  Grecian 
law  are  discoverable  in  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles. « Cicero  and  the  Greek  writers  are 
also  entirely  silent  as  to  the  strnpoeed 
Grecian  origin  of  this  earliest  Western 
code. 

Twickenham;  a  populous  village  on 
the  Thames,  about  ten  and  a  half  miles 
from  London.  Between  Richmond  bridge 
and  this  village  is  a  rural  walk,  on  the 
border  of  the  river;  and  probably  no 
promenade  of  a  similar  extent,  in  any  part 
of  England,  presents  a  display  of  scenery 
so  soft  and  so  highly  cultivated.  The 
margin  of  tiie  Thames  is  lined  with  state- 
ly dwellings,  whose  ornamental  grounds 
descend  to  the  water's  edge ;  among  which 
is  the  residence  of  Pope.  The  house  was 
not  lar^,  but  Pope  took  great  delight  in 
embelliBhing  the  grounds.  The  weeping 
willow,  planted  by  him,  perished  in  1801, 
and  another  has  been  planted  on  the  spot. 
Here  he  translated  a  jMutof  the  Iliad,  and 
vnrote  the  Dunciad,  the  Essay  on  Man, 
the  Epistles,  &c.,  and  hence  are  dated  the 
greater  number  of  his  letters ;  here,  also, 
he  died.  His  villa,  was  taken  down  by 
baroness  Howe,  in  1807,  and  a  new  dwell- 
ing erected  about  one  hundred  yards  from 
the  site.  His  grotto  has  been  stripped  of 
its  most  curious  spars  and  minoals,  by 
persons  desirous  of  procuring  raemoriab 
of  the  poet.  Strawberry  hill  (Walpole^ 
villa),  and  its  fine  collection  of  iwfu,  are 
entire.  In  the  church  of  Twickenham 
Pope  and  his  parents  are  interred. 

Twilight;  the  faint  light  diffused 
through  the  atmosphere  by  the  sun,  some 
time  before  rising,  and  afler  setting.  The 
atmosphere,  by  means  of  the  vapors  and 
clouds,  refracts  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
turns  them  down  on  the  unilluminated 
parts  of  the  earth.  The  morning  twilight 
oegins,  and  the  evening  twilight  ends, 
when  the  sun  is  about  eighteen  degrees 
below  the  horizon.  When  he  is  below* 
that  point,  the  smallest  stars  are  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  or  it  is  entirely  dark.  The 
duration  of  the  twilight  is  various.  In 
the  equatorial  regions  it  lasts,  during  the 
equinox,  on^  hour  and  twelve  minutes, 
and  increases  as  the  sun  recedes  fhrni  the 
equator.  At  the  poles,  where  there  are  six 
months  day  and  six  months  ni^^t,  the  twi- 
light continues  about  two  months,  so  that 
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a  great  part  of  the  half  year's  night  is  il- 
luminated. It  is  doubly  useful,  since  it 
shortens  the  ni([ht,  and  prevents,  at  the 
aanae  time,  the  injurious  effect,  upon  our 
eyes,  of  the  sudden  change  from  light  to 
darlmessL 

Twiif ;  one  of  two  young  produced  at 
a  birth,  by  an  animal  mat  ordinarily  pro- 
duces but  one.  It  is  calculated  that  of 
eidity  human  births,  one  is  of  twins. 
Wlieiher  twins  are  begotten  <^ntempora* 
nsously  or  successively  is  doubtful.  Some 
examinations  seem  to  render  the  latter 
more  probable.  Twins  are  often  as  dif- 
fereut  in  body  and  disposition  as  other 
persons.  They  are  often  weakly  after 
birth,  and  require  especial  care.  Manv 
rules  are  to  be  observed,  during  the  birth 
of  twins,  which  this  is  not  the  place  to 
state. — ^In  astronomy,  Twins,  or  Gemtm,  is 
a  constellation  of  the  zodiac,  so  called 
from  the  Dioscuri^    (See  Castor  and  Polr 

Ttbuiuy  Tickets.    (See  hiformer.) 
Ttburn  Turnpike,  at  the  west  end  of 
Oxford  street,  London,  was  formerly  the 
place  of  public  executions. 

Ttcho  (Tyge)  Bra  he,  a  celebrated  as- 
tronomer, descended  from  an  old  and  no- 
ble family,  was  bom,  in  1546,  upon  his 
Ruber's  estate  at  Knub  Strup,  in  Sch^nen, 
or  Scania,  a  province  then  subject  to  Den- 
mark. From  eariy  youth,  he  showed  an 
inclination  for  the  mathematical  sciences. 
When  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  took  place  ex- 
actly at  the  time  predicted  by  the  astron- 
omers, made  such  an  impression  upon 
him,  that  he  afterwards  devoted  himself 
with  ardor  to  astronomy.  He  was  sent  to 
the  universinr  of  Leipsic  to  study  law, 
but  employed  himself,  while  there,  almost 
exclusively  in  astronomical  observations. 
After  his  return  to  Denmark,  he  married 
a  peasant  girl,  upon  his  father's  estate, 
and  afterwards  travelled  to  Italy  and  Ger- 
many, but  refused  the  invitation  of  sev- 
eral princes,  who  wished  to  engage  him 
in  their  service,  upon  advantageous  terms. 
Frederic  11,  kins  of  DenmarK,  gave  him 
a  considerable  siuary,and  eranteS  him  for 
life  the  small  island  of  Hween  (Hven\, 
lying  in  the  Sound.*  Here  Tycho  erecteo, 
at  the  king's  expense,  the  castle  of  Urani- 
enborg,  and  an  ooservatory.  In  this  retreat, 
where  he  was  visited  by  various  princes, 
he  fiTBuned  that  system  of  the  univeise 
which  is  yet  known  by  his  name.  He 
assumed  the  principle  that  the  earth  re- 
mains fixed  and  immovable  in  the  centre 
of  the  universe,  and  that  the  sun  and  all 
the  heavenly  b^Ues  revolve  round  it ;  but 


succeeding  astronomers  have  rejected 
Brahe's  system,  and  adopted  that  of  Co- 
pernicus, (q.  V.)  We  are  indebted  to  his 
observations  for  a  more  correct  catalogue 
of  the  fixed  stars,  for  several  important 
discoveries  respecting  the  motions  of  the 
moon  and  the  comets,  and  the  refiraction 
of  the  rays  of  light  (q.  v.),  and  for  impor- 
tant improvements  in  astronomical  instru- 
ments :  they  served  also  as  the  basis  of 
Kepler's  astronomical  labors.  Tycho  was 
likewise  a  skilful  chemist,  and  found  in 
poetry  his  recreation  from  severer  studies. 
He  was  by  no  means  fi«e  fixim  the  predi- 
lection of  his  time  in  fiivor  of  astrology, 
and  had  a  propensity  to  superstition. 
His  impetuous  character,  and  his  fondness 
for  satire,  made  him  manv  enemies,  who 
prejudiced  Christian  IV,  the  successor  of 
Frederic  II,  a^pnst  him,  so  that  he  was 
deprived  of  lus  pension.  On  this  ac- 
count, be  accepteo,  in  1597,  an  invitation 
of  the  emperor  Rodolph  II,  who  was  a 
great  fiiend  to  astronomy  and  astroloffy, 
to  come  to  his  court  at  Prague.  Here  ne 
received  a  considerable  salary  and  many 
aids  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies;  but 
he  died  in  1601.  Tycho  was,  notwith- 
standing his  fiiults  and  weaknesses,  a  re- 
markable man  for  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  His  works  are  written  in  Latin. 
Such  of  his  poems  as  are  yet  extant,  do 
not  possess  much  poetical  merit  The 
emperor  Rodolph  purchased  his  ex- 
pensive astronomical  and  other  instru-* 
ments;  but  they  were  mostly  destroyed 
after  die  batde  on  the  Weisseberg,  near 
Prague,  in  1620.  A  large  sextant  alone 
remains  in  Prague.  The  fimious  brass 
celestial  globe,  which  was  six  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  cost  about  3500  dollara,  re- 
turned to  Copenhaffen,  after  various  ad- 
ventures, but  pericmed  in  the  great  fire 
of  1728.  Of  the  casde  of  Uranienborg, 
on  the  island  of  Hween,  only  the  ruins 
are  now  to  be  seen,  in  diggmg  among 
which,  in  1823,  Tycho's  study  was  dis- 
covered. A  fuller  account  of  the  Ufo  of 
lycho,  and  a  catalogue  of  his  writings, 
are  to  be  found  in  a  work  entitled  Thfdio 
Brake,  &c.,  an  essay  by  Helfirecht  (Hoi^ 
1798). 

Ttchseit,  Olaus  Gerhard,  profoasor  of 
the  Oriental  tongues  at  Rostock,  was  bom 
in  the  duchy  of  Sleswick,  in  1734.  He 
studied  at  the  gymnasium  of  Altona,  where 
he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  classical 
learning,  and  also  became  acquainted 
with  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  lanpiages, 
previously  to  hia  removal  to  the  university 
of  Halle.  There  he  added  to  his  acquire- 
ments a  knowledge  of  the  English,  tha 
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HindooBtanee  andTamu)  languages,  which 
he  was  taught  by  Schuk,  and  the 
Ethiopic,  which  he  studied  under  Mi- 
chaelis.  Thus  qualified,  he  was  employed 
by  a  society  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews  and  Mohunmedans ;  and,  in  1759 
and  1760,  he  tiaversed  various  parts  of 
the  north  of  Germany,  Prussia,  Denmark 
and  Saxony,  on  this  mission.  Soon  after, 
he  was  appointed  magisttr  legena,  at  the 
newly-founded  university  of  Butzow, 
where  he  received  the  professorship  of 
the  Oriental  languages  in  1763.  This  es- 
tablishment being  suppressed,  and  reunit- 
ed to  the  university  of  Rostock  in  1789, 
the  library  which  had  been  collected  by 
Tychsen,  and  of  which  he  had  been 
keeper  since  1770,  was  removed  to  Ros- 
tock, and  still  committed  to  his  care.  He 
died  in  1815.  His  works  are  numerous, 
including  Tenittmen  de  variis  Codicum 
Hebraicorvati  Vet.  Test.  MSS.  Genenbua 
(1772,  dvo.);  IrUroduetio  in  Rem  Mima- 
riam  Muhammedanorum  (1794,  8vo.,  with 
a  Supplement);  Phyjrioheits  •SJynw,  sive 
Histana  Animalium  XXXlJ,  in  5.  S.  me- 
fnoratorumf  Syrtace  (1795,  8vo.J;  tracts 
On  Samaritan  Coins;  On  the  Nail-headed 
Characters  of  Persepolis ;  and  editions  in 
Arabic  and  Latin  or  Makrizi's  works  On 
the  Money  and  On  the  Weights  and 
Measures  of  the  Mohammedans.  His 
papers  and  literary  collection  were  pur- 
chaaedf  afler  his  death,  fi)r  the  university 
of  Rostock. 

Tthpanum  (CSreet);  a  musical  instru- 
ment, used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
not  unlike  the  tambourine,  beaten  with 
the  hand,  and  much  employed  in  reli- 
gious ceremonies. — In  anatomy,  (ympanum 
signifies  the  membrane,  or  drum,  of  the 
ear.  In  architecture,  it  is  the  flat  surfiice 
or  space  within  a  pediment 

TrnnALE,  Willuun.   (See  Tindal.) 

TrzfDARioEs ;  the  twms  Castor  (q.  v.) 
and  Pollux,  and  their  sister  Helena  (a.  v.), 
so  called  from  their  father,  Tyndarus,King 
of  Laconia. 

Type  (fix)m  the  Greek  rOnof^  from  rCirrw, 
to  strike) ;  die ;  fi^re ;  outline ;  model. 
These  various  sijpifications  naturally 
sprung  from  the  first  The  word  has 
been  received  into  variou9  modem  lan- 
guages. In  numismatic^  it  has  retained 
most  of  its  original  meaning,  and  signifies 
the  impression  on  a  coin  or  medal.  In 
philosophy,  it  has  been  used,  and  is  still 
used,  in  its  most  general  sense,  to  desig- 
nate those  forms  which  are  conceived  to 
exist  in  the  mind  of  the  Creator,  who  reg- 
ulates the  universe  (mens  arehehma  in  the 
scholastic  phrase),  and  which  determine 


the  character  of  all  individual  existence. 
Kant,  in  some  passages,  has  used  the 
word  sehtma  to  designate  something  sim- 
ilar. In  nature,  (ype,  according  to  this 
conception,  is  that  form  which  gives  the 
character  of  similarity  to  all  the  individu- 
als of  a  species,  and  at  which  nature 
seems  contmuallyto  aim.  To  take  but 
one  example: — ^In  crystals  we  find  that  an 
individual  crystal  never  presents  a  perfect 
mathematical  figure ;  yet  we  can  show  the 
angles,  the  sides,  &C.,  of  the  mathematical 
figure,  which  nature  strives  to  produce  in 
each  particular  instance.  The  case  is 
similar  in  the  fine  arts.  Though  no  an- 
tique figure  of  Jupiter  is  precisely  like  an- 
other, nor  any  representation  of  Christ 
exactly  simihur  to  the  rest,  yet  there  is  the 
same  type  in  all,  which  is  no  vague  con- 
ception, but  can  be  clearly  described.  We 
must  not  confound  tbb  with  the  ^ideal. 
The  ideal,  which  is  before  the  eye  of  the 
artist,  embraces  all  the  peculiarities  of  his 
particular  conception,  as  well  as  the  gen- 
eral characteristics  of  the  type,  and  is  that 
image  which  he  strives  to  represent  in 
form  or  color. — In  theology,  type  signifies 
the  representative  relation  which  certun 
persons,  events  and  institudonsof  theOkl 
Testament  are  conceived,  by  some  theo- 
logians, to  have  to  corresponding  individ- 
uals, events  and  institutions  in  the  New 
Testament;  e.  g.  certain  sacrifices,  or- 
dained by  Moses,  are  conceived  to  repre- 
sent the  mat  sacrifice  of  Christ — a  view 
of  the  Old  Testament  which  other  theo- 
logians consider  as  unfounded. 

TrPEs,  pRiNTiwo.  Printing,  at  the 
present  day,  is  executed  with  movable 
types,  which  are  oblong  square  pieces  of 
metal,  each  bearing  a  letter  in  relief  at 
one  extremity.  The  metal  of  which  they 
are  made  is  an  alloy,  which  consists  es- 
sentially of  lead  and  antimony.  The  lead 
is  selected  in  preference  to  other  metals^ 
because  it  is  fusible  at  a  low  temperature, 
and  retuns  accurately  the  shape  it  re- 
ceives ftom  the  mould.  But  as  lead  alone 
is  too  soft  to  sustain  the  friction  and  pres- 
sure to  which  it  is  liable  in  use,  about  a 
fiflh  part  of  antimony  is  added.  This 
gives  it  a  superior  hardness  when  cast; 
and  as  this  alloy  h&  the  property  of 
shrinking  less  than  most  other  metaJs  as 
it  cools,  the  type  receives  all  the  sharp- 
ness and  finish,  which  it  can  acquire,  by 
filling  every  part  of  the  mould.  In  mak- 
ing types,  the  letter  is  first  cut  by  an  ar- 
tist upon  the  end  of  a  steel  punch,  an- 
swering to  the  shape  of  the  intended  tjrpe. 
This  punch  is  driven  into  a  piece  of  c<^ 
per,  which  forms  the  mdtnx,  or  bottom 
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of  the  mould  iDtended  to  produce  the  let- 
ter.  As  many  varieties  of  punches  must 
be  made  of  steel  as  there  are  sizes  and 
species  of  characters  required.  In  cast- 
ioc,  the  types  are  formed  with  great  ra- 
pidity, owing  to  the  quickness  with  which 
the  metal  cools.  An  expert  operator  will 
make  2000  or  3000  types  in  a  day.  Some 
machines  have  been  introduced  for  cast- 
ing types,  which  operate  with  much 
greater  rapidity.  The  characters  upon 
typesare  of  couise  reversed,  so  that,  when 
they  are  arranged  for  the  press,  they  stand 
in  an  opposite  order  to  that  in  which- 
they  appear  on  the  printed  page.  Be- 
fore the  types  are  applied  to  use,  they 
are  arranged  in  the  ceDs,  or  compart- 
ments, of  along  wooden  receptacle,  called 
a  case;  each  species  of  letter,  character 
or  space  by  itself.  In  arranging  the  com- 
partments, the  collections  of  letters  do  not 
succeed  each  other  in  alphabetical  order ; 
nor  are  they  all  of  equal  size.  Those  let- 
tera  which  occur  most  frequently  in  print- 
ing, are  requut^d  in  greater  numbere. 
They  are  therefore  made  to  occupy  the 
largest  compartments,  and  are  placed 
nearest  to  the  compositor.  Thus  the  let- 
ter e,  which  is  of  irequent  occurrence,  fills 
a  large  compartment,  and  is  nearest  the 
compositor ;  while  the  letter  x,  which  oc- 
curs much  less  fireouently,  is  provided  in 
small  numbers,  and  placed  at  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  case.  In  a  bill  or  collection  of 
types  of  the  size  called  pica,  weighing  in 
il  800  pounds,  the  number  of  the  letter  e 
IS  12,000;  of  t,  9000;  of  a,  8500;  of  i, 
n,  o  and  s,  8000  each ;  of  c  there  are 
3000;  of  b,  1600;  k,  800;  x,  400,  z,  200. 
This  is  for  the  English  language.  In 
other  languages,  the  comparative  frequen- 
cy must  be  diflferent.  Different  names 
are  given  to  the  various  sizes  of  types,  of 
which  the  following  are  most  employed 
in  conmion  book  printing : 

Pica. — a  bcdefghijklm 
Small  Pica. — a  bcdefghijkl 
Long  Primer. — a  bcdefghijkl 
Bourgeoisw — a  bcdefgh  ijklmno 
Brevier. — a  bcdefghijklmnopqrs 
Muiion.^4  bcdefghijklmnopqrstuv 
Nonpareil. — a  bed  e  fg  h  i  jklmnopqrstuT 

(See  Bigelow^s  Technology ;  also  the  arti- 
cle PrintingA 

TxFHO^x  I  Typhoon,  ThffthonuSf  jyphos); 
in  the  Greek  mythology,  a  monster,  con- 
cerning whom  the  accounts  are  various. 
According;  to  Hesiod,  he  was  the  son  of 
the  Earth  and  of  Tartarus,  who  besot 
him  in  revenge  lS>r  the  defeat  of  the  Ti- 


tans and  giants  by  the  Olrmpian  gods. 
Eustatbius  relates  that  the  Earth,  grieved 
at  the  defeat  of  the  Titans,  had  fomented 
discord  between  Juno  and  Jupiter. ,  The 
former  complained  to  Saturn,  who  gave 
her  two  eggs,  with  directions  to  j^ace 
them  upon  the  earth,  declaring  that  the 
creature  which  should  issue  from  them 
would  be  powerful  enough  to  hurl  Jupi- 
ter from  his  throne.  Juno  accordingly 
deposited  the  eggs  upon  mount  Arime,  in 
Cilicia,  but,  on  oeing  reconciled  to  her 
husband,  disclosed  to  him  what  she  had 
done.  Jupiter  prepared,  therefore,  to  en- 
counter the  monster  with  his  thunderbolts. 
According  to  Pindar,  Typhon  then  dweh 
in  a  dark  cave,  filled  witn  poisonous  ex- 
halations (J)fphoneum):  he  was  larger 
and  stronger  than  any  thing  which  Uie 
Earth  had  borne.  His  head  reached  the 
stars;  his  arms  extended  from  east  to 
west ;  instead  of  fingers,  100  snakes  pro- 
ceeded from  his  hands ;  and  around  his 
middle  were  twined  dreadful  serpents, 
which  raised  themselves  above  his  head, 
and  uttered  terrible  hissings.  His  eyes 
darted  fire.  Hesiod  says,  that  from  a 
hundred  serpent  heads  flamed  fiery  eves, 
and  black  tongues  darted  from  their 
mouths :  sometimes  he  roara  like  a  lion, 
howls  like  a  dog,  or  hisses  so  terriblv  that 
the  mountains  quake.  This  description 
answere  to  that  of  a  tempest,  which  He- 
siod himself  declares  Typhon  to  be.  He 
is  also  described  with  wings,  and  is  said 
to  have  stormed  Olympus  with  masses  of 
heated  rocks  and  flames  of  fire,  and  to 
have  made  a  way  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
gods,  with  dreadful  hissings,  l^e  gods 
fled  to  Egypt,  and,  when  pursued  thither, 
changed  tnemselvesinto  beasts.  According 
to  Apollodorus,  Jupiter  hurled  his  thun- 
derbolts against  him,  and  threatened  him, 
when  he  approached  nearer,  with  his  ad- 
amantine sickle.  The  monster  then  fled 
to  mount  Casius,  or  Caucasus,  where, 
after  a  fierce  conflict,  he  bound  the  god 
with  his  serpents,  and  threw  him  into  a 
cave.  He  then  took  from  Jupiter  his 
Eockle,  cut  the  tendcHis  of  his  hands  and 
feet,  and  carried  him  to  Cilicia,  where  he 
confined  him  in  the  Coiycian  cave.  The 
tendons,  having  been  lefl  in  the  care  of 
the  dragon  Delphine,  were  stolen  by  Mer- 
cury and  iEgipan,  who  cured  Jupiter. 
The  latter  now  pursued  Typhon  to  Nysa, 
a  mountain  near  the  Serbonian  lake^ 
where  the  Parcie  had  artfully  detained 
him  by  offering  him  refi^shments.  But 
TjTphon  again  escaped,  and  fled  to  Thrace. 
Here,  oil  mount  Hiemus,  ensued  a  furious 
fight.  Typhon  hurled  whole  mountains 
upon  his  enemy,  but  finally  fled  to  Sicily, 
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where  Jupiter  buried  him  under  mount 
MtJMu  Ileeiod  sav8  that  he  was  thrown 
into  Tartarus ;  and  Pindar  relates  that  the 
Phlegnean  fields  in  Italy  were  placed  up- 
on him,  while  his  head  reaches  to  Mtxuu 
By  day  he  spits  out  vapors,  and  by  night 
flames  and  stones.  By  Echidna,  he  had 
Orthrus,  Cerberus,  the  Chimfera,and  the 
Leroaean  hydra.  The  Nemean  lion,  the 
Hesperian  dragon,  the  Caucasian  vultuxe, 
and  the  Sphynx,  with  all  noxious  winds, 
were  also  ms  children.  The  whole  fable 
of  Typhon  is  nothing  but  a  symbolical 
representation  of  subterranean  winds, 
earthquakes,  volcanoes,  and  their  destruc- 
tive effects. 

l^hon;  an  Egyptian  deity,  son  of 
Saturn  and  Rhea,  and  brother  of  Osiris, 
Areris,  Isis  and  Nephthys.  His  mother's 
husband,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  the 
Sun,  who,  having  surprised  her  with  Sat- 
urn, condemned  her  not  to  bear  either 
in  a  vear  or  in  a  month.  Mercury,  anoth- 
er of*^  her  lovers,  relieved  her  in  this  emer- 
gency. By  playing  at  dice  with  the  Moon, 
he  won  the  seventy-«econd  part  of  each 
day,  and  of  this  compoeod  five  days, 
which  he  gave  to  Rhea,  and  which  serv- 
ed the  Egyptians  as  intercalary  days  to 
complete  uieir  year.  Rhea  gave  birth  to 
the  third  class  of  Egyptian  gods,  and  Ty- 
phon was  bom  on  the  third  of  the  days 
thus  obtained,  l^hon  aspired  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Egypt,  poesessed  by  his 
brother  Osiris.  His  desi^s  were  for  a 
long  time  frustrated  by  Isis,  wifb  of  Osi- 
ris; but  the  latter,  while  on  his  return 
from  a  tpur  round  the  world,  was  killed 
hj  his  brother,  who  cut  his  body  in 
pieces,  and  threw  it  into  the  Nile.  During 
the  reign  of  Typhon,  all  kings  laid  aside 
their  crovms,  in  token  that  they  had  sub- 
mitted to  his  supremacy.  When  Horns, 
the  youngest  son  of  Isis,  had  grown  up, 
he  overcame  Typhon,  after  a  severe  con- 
flict, and  sent  nun  bound  to  his  mother. 
Isis,  however,  set  him  free,  and  the  war 
was  renewed.  Typhon  was  defeated  a 
second  time,  and  continued  his  flight  sev- 
eu  days  upon  an  ass.  He  now  begot  Hi- 
erosolymus  and  Judfeus,  who,  according 
to  Tacitus,  led  the  Jews  out  of  Egypt. 
He  is  said  to  have  escaped  from  Horus  by 
changing  himself  into  a  crocodile.  Ac- 
cording to  another  account.  Mercury  or 
Hermes  conquered  him,  and  made  cords 
of  his  tendons.  Herodotus  says  that  he 
hid  himself  in  lake  Serbonis  (see  the  pre- 
ceding article),  which  was  thence  called 
from  him  by  the  Egyptians.  His  sister 
Nephthys  was  his  wife.  With  the  £^p- 
tians,  he  was  an  evil  deity,  the  author  of 


all  evil  in  the  woiid.  His  name  is  said  to 
signify  the  destructive  south  wind,  which 
dried  up  the  earth :  according  to  others, 
it  signifies  the  month  of  drought.  Afl 
noxious  and  unclean  creatures  were  sa- 
cred to  him,  as,  for  instance,  the  ass,  the 
hippopotamus  and  die  crocodile ;  and,  on 
certain  festal  days,  he  ¥ras  made  a  sub- 
ject of  derision  and  ridicule.  In  times 
of  excessive  heat,  of  disease,  &c.,  it  was 
customarjr  to  shut  up  some  animals  sa- 
cred to  hun  in  a  dark  place,  and  threaten 
them :  if  the  evil  was  not  averted,  they 
were  then  slain.  Red-haired  men  were 
treated  in  a  similar  manner:  they  were 
esteemed  sacred  to  Typhon  because  he 
himself  had  red  hair,  tie  is  commonly 
represented  under  the  form  of  an  ass,  a 
crocodile,  or  a  hippopotamus.  He  is  also 
considered  the  symbol  of  the  sea,  which 
swallows  up  the  Nile. 

Ttphoit,  or  Typho  [eentphhu  vibnmSf 
vorUx) ;  the  same  as  hurricane.  (See  Hur- 
rieone,  and  HldHwintL) 

Ttphus.    (See  Feoer,  vol.  v.,  p.  105. 

Ttpoorapht.    (See  Printing) 

Ttr,  in  northern  mythology ;  the  son 
of  Odin,  brother  of  Balder ;  not  to  be 
confounded  witli  Tlior,  He  was  the  god 
of  war  and  victorv.  The  Danes  and  Ice- 
landers still  call  Tuesday,  after  him,  7V«- 
day,  or  Thfrs-day. 

TTRAirr  (from  the  Greek  Tvpmwt,  which 
signified  an  absolute  ruler).  The  word 
did  not  have  originally  the  bad  signifi- 
cation which  we  now  attach  to  it ;  mit  as 
it  is  a  rule  which  admits  of  very  f^w  ex- 
ceptions, that  the  possessor  of  imcontrol- 
lea  power,  whether  individual,  corpora- 
tion or  multitude,  will  abuse  it,  tyrant 


came  at  length  to  siffnify  an  abuser  of 
power,  particularly  of  the  chief  power 
m  the  state.  But  all  ranks  and  rdaiions 
aflbrd  instances  of  the  misuse  of  power^ 
when  unrestrained  by  other  power,  or  by 
interest  or  affection.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians established  the  government  of  the 
thirty  tyrants,  so  called,  in  Athens,  which, 
however,  lasted  only  eight  months.  (See 
Attica,)  In  Roman  histoiy,  thetfanty  ty- 
rants were  those  generals  who,  under  the 
worthless  government  of  Gallienus  (from 
359  to  268  A.  D.),  declared  themselves  in- 
dependent masters  of  the  provinces  which 
their  armies  occupied — ^Britain,  Gaul, 
Spain,  Rhsetia,  Illyria,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
even  Italy.  But  the  legions  themselves, 
and  the  successors  of  Gallienus,  Claudi- 
us and  Aurelian,  were  victorious  over 
them.  The  most  known  among  them 
are  Posthumus,  LB&lianus,  Lollianus,iEli- 
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anufly  Victorinus  1  and  II,  MariuB,  Tet- 
ricus  I  and  II,  Regalianus,  TlrebellianuB, 
&c.  The  coins  struck  by  them,  and 
mostly  very  rare,  are  called  the  ^  coins 
of  the  tyrants." 

Ttre  ;  one  of  the  most  celebrated  cit- 
ies of  antiquity,  and,  with  its  elder  sister 
Sidon,  the  richest  aud  most  important 
commercial  city  of  Phcenicia.  The  in- 
significant village  of  Sur,  or  Sour,  in  the 
pachalic  of  Acre,  now  occupies  its  site ; 
k.  aS^*  la'  N. ;  Ion.  35°  Idf  E. ;  eighteen 
miles  south-west  of  Sidon.  Sour  is  situ- 
ated on  a  neck  of  land  which  was  for- 
merly an  island,  but  was  joined  to  the 
main  land  by  Alexander,  at  the  siege  of 
Tyre.  "There  appear  to  have  bieen,'' 
sa^s  Madden,  "  two  cities  of  that  name 
adjoining  one  another,  the  great  Tyre  be- 
ing situated  about  five  miles  south  of  the 
now  peninsular  Tyre,  which  appears,  from 
Strabo's  descriptiou,  to  have  been  inhab- 
ited only  by  sailors,  and  persons  con- 
nected with  the  shipping.''  As  early  as 
1200  B.  C,  Tyre  was  a  powerful  city,  en- 
riched by  commerce  and  refined  by  the 
arts.  (See  Phcmicui.)  The  ancient  Ga- 
des  (Cadiz)  and  Carthage  were  Tyrian 
colonies.  Syria  and  Phcenicia  had  been 
some  time  under  the  power  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  when  he  made  preparations 
for  the  conquest  of  this  place.  Buitt  on 
an  island,  it  was  separated  from  the  con- 
tinent by  an  arm  of  the  sea  half  a  mile 
in  breadth.  The  conqueror  made  several 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  take  it ;  but  he 
at  length  formed  a  project  to  fill  up  the 
strait,  and  unite  the  island  to  the  conti- 
nent. The  city  was  taken  in  the  seventh 
month  after  it  had  been  besieged.  The 
Scriptures  reckon  among  the  number  of 
the  illustrious  men  of  Tyre,  king  Hiram, 
the  friend  of  David  and  Solomon.  Two 
councils  were  held  at  Tyre ;  the  first  in 
3S5,  when  Atbanasius  was  stripped  of  his 
bishopric  and  banished  from  Alexandria, 
and  the  other  in  448,  the  result  of  which 
was  to  absolve  bishop  Ibas,  accused  of 
supporting  the  errors  of  Nestorius.  Tyre 
was  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  subject  to 
the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  bad  fourteen 
sufihigans  dependent  on  it.  Relics  of 
the  splendor  of  the  ancient  city  are  every 
whereto  be  seen,  as,  numerous  and  beau- 
tiful columns  stretched  along  the  beach, 
ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  &c. 
Ttre,  ^Era  of.  (See  Epoch.) 
Tyrol,  or  Tirol  ;  a  province  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  bordering  on  Bavaria, 
Austria,  Illyria,  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom,  Switzerland,  and  lake  Con 
stance,  comprising  a  superficial  area  of 


1650  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
774,457  souls.  Of  all  the  countries  in  Eu- 
rope, Tyrol  is  the  most  exclusively  moun- 
tainous.  The  Tyrolese  Alps  extend  through 
the  country.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable 
sunmiits  are  Ortler,  Glockner  and  Brenner. 
fSee  Alps.)  Tyrol  resembles  Svritzer- 
land  :  the  valleys  and  lakes  are  less  ex- 
tensive, the  cascades  less  numerous ;  but 
there  is  the  same  sublime  scenery,  similar 
lofty  and  perpendicular  mountains,  cov- 
ered with  perpetual  snow  and  ice ;  the 
same  contrast  of  the  beautiful  and  teirific, 
of  vineyards  and  wastes,  of  unmhabited 
summits,  and  populous  valleys.  No  coun- 
try contains  a  more  romantic  road  than 
that  over  mount  Brenner,  along  the 
Adige.  (See  AlpSy  Roads  over,)  The 
climate,  in  consequence  of  the  height  of 
the  mountains,  is  cold.  Among  the  pro- 
ductions are  com,  vrine,  silk,  hemp,  flax 
and  tobacco.  The  quantity  of  com  is 
not  sufficient  for  the  inhabitants.  In  many 
parts  the  raising  of  cattle  is  the  principal 
employment  Almost  all  kinds  of  mm- 
erals  have  been  found ;  but  the  only  mines 
that  have  been  worked  to  advantage  are 
those  of  salt,  iron,  copper  and  calamine. 
There  are  no  less  than  sixty  mineral 
springs  in  the  country.  The  Lech,  Etsch, 
Isar,  Drave  and  Brenta  rise  in  Tyrol.  The 
Inn,  which  rises  in  Switzerland,  trav- 
erses it.  The  Rhine  only  touches  its  bor- 
ders. Lakes  Constance  and  Grarda  are 
also  on  its  frontiers.  The  manufactures 
of  silk  and  of  metallic  wares  are  the  most 
important;  cotton  and  linen  ^ds  are 
also  manufactured.  The  position  of  Ty- 
rol between  Germany  and  Italy,  and  the 
facilities  for  passing  over  the  Alps  by 
good  roads,  render  it  the  theatre  or  con- 
siderable transit  trade.  The  Tyrolese 
wander  all  over  Europe,  and  are  even 
seen  in  America,  peddling  small  wares  ; 
but  they  always  return  to  spend  their  sav- 
ings at  home.  The  number  which  leave 
the  country  annually  in  this  way  is  esti- 
mated at  30,000  or  40,000.  The  Tyrolese 
are  chiefly  of  Grerman  extraction ;  only 
about  150,000  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
country  being  Italians.  The  prevailing 
religion  is  Catholic.  The  Tyrolese  is 
gay,  lively,  faithful,  honest,  and  ardently 
attached  to  his  country.  Hunting  is  the 
chief  amusement  of  the  people.  The  es- 
tates of  Tyrol  were  confirmed  in  their 
former  privileges  in  1816.  There  are  four 
estates — the  prelates,  the  nobles,  the  citi- 
zens and  the  peasants.  The  seat  of  the 
government  authorities  is  Innsjpruck ;  the 
principal  fortress  Kuftstein.  This  coun- 
try was  fii-st  conquered  by  the  Romans 
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in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  at  a  later 
period  was  traversed  and  desolated  by 
various  barbarous  tribes.  The  Franks, 
and,  after  the  extinction  of  the  Carlovin- 
gian  dynasty,  the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  ob- 
tained the  sovereignty ;  but  some  of  the 
counts  continued  to  be  powerful.  In 
1359,  Mar  wet  Maultasche,  the  only 
daughter  of  one  of  these,  conveyed  her 
possessions  to  the  duke  of  Austria; 
and  Tyrol  has  since  belonged  to  that 
power,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
time  from  1805  to  1814.  (See  Austria,) 

Ttrrhenia,  TrasEZfiA ;  the  ancient 
name  of  that  nart  of  Italy  afterwards  call- 
ed Etruria,  Niebuhr  has  proved  that  the 
Tyrrhenians,  or  Tyrsenians,  were  a  Pe- 
lasgic  race,  and  entirely  difterent  from  the 
Etniscans,  who  occupied  the  country,  and 
gave  it  their  name  at  a  later  period.  Much 
conftision  has  been  produced  in  histoiy 
from  confounding  the  two  nations.  (See 
EtrvriOf  and  Tuscany.) 

TvRTJEUs,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  cel- 
ebrated fi>r  his  martial  strains,  is  said  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Miletus,  who  setded 
at  Athens  in  the  capacity  of  poet,  musi- 
cian and  school-master.  He  is  described 
as  being  short,  lame,  and  blind  of  one  eye ; 
but  he  possessed  a  manly  and  elevated 
soul.  In  the  war  between  the  Lacedie- 
monians  and  Messenians,  the  former  were 
promised  victory  by  the  oracle,  if  they 
obtained  a  general  from  Athens.  The 
Athenians,  it  is  supposed  in  derision,  sent 
them  TyrtsBUB,  who  so  animated  the  Spar- 
tans by  his  spirited  strains,  and  aided  them 
so  effectually  by  his  advice,  that  the  Mes- 
senians were  reduced  to  subjection.  For 
these  services,  the  Spartans  treated  him 
with  great  respect,  and  granted  him  tiie 
rights  of  citizenship,  llie  war  poems  of 
l^rtffius  must  have  been  in  high  repute, 
as  Horace  joins  him  with  Homer  in  that 
department.  He  also  composed  Moral 
Precepts,  and  a  work  On  tne  Policy  of 
the  Lacedaemonians.  Some  fragments  of 
his  war  poems  remain,  which  are  charac- 
terized by  their  masculine  simplicity. 
They  have  been  published  with  the  other 
minor  Greek  poets,  and  separately  by 
Klotz  (Altenburg,  1767).  Matthi&  has 
written  a  treatise  De  TyrUei  CarminUnu 
(Altenburg,  1821). 

Ttrwhitt,  Thomas,  a  profound  scholar 
and  distinguished  critic,  bom  in  1730,  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  where  he 
t^k  his  degrees,  and,  in  1755,  obtained  a 
fellowship  at  Merten.  He  was  acquainted 
with  almost  all  the  European  languages, 
as  well  as  those  of  classical  antiquity.  In 
1756  he  was  appointed  under  secretary 


in  the  war  deportment,  and,  in  176S2,  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Dyson  as  clerk  of  the  bouse 
of  commons.  This  office  he  resigned  in 
1768 ;  and  the  remainder  of  his  fife  was 
devoted  to  study.  His  death  took  place 
in  1786.  Mr.  l^rwhitt  published  a  valu- 
able edition  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  of 
Chaucer,  with  a  Glossary  (1778,  5  vofcu, 
8vo. ;  reprinted, Oxford,  1798, 2  vols.,  4to.) ; 
De  Bahno  (Gabrise)  Fabvlanim  JEsoptarvm 
Scriptare  (London,  1776, 8vo.) ;  Audarhm 
DisserlaHonis  de  Babrio  aSecit  TgnMU 
sua  Orphei  de  Lt^pidHma  EM,  (1781, 8vo.) ; 
Rowley's  (Chatterton's)  Poems,  with  a 
Preface  and  Glossary  (8vo.|;  Vindication 
of  the  Appendix  to  Kowley's  Poems,  with 
Observations  on  these  Poems ;  Poems  in 
English  and  Latin,  which  were  his  earli- 
est productions.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  likewise 
left  materials  for  a  new  edition  of  the  Po- 
etics of  Aristotle,  which  was  printed  at 
Oxford,  in  1794  (4to.  and  8vo.). 

Ttthes.    (See  Titkes,) 

Tttler,  Alexander  Eraser  (lord  Wood- 
houselee),  one  of  the  senators  of  the  col- 
lege of  justice  in  Scotland,  was  bom  at 
Edinburgh,  in  1747,  and  died  in  1813. 
He  published  the  Decisions  of  the  Court 
of  Session  in  the  Form  of  a  Dictionary ; 
and,  having  been  elected  professor  of  his- 
tory at  E<finburgh,  he  printed,  in  1783, 
Outlines  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Uni- 
versal History  (8vo.),  which  was  followed 
Sr  his  popular  woric  Elements  of  ceneral 
istory.  Ancient  and  Modem  (2  vols., 
8vo.).  Among  the  other  works  of  lord 
Woodhouselee  are  Memoirs  of  Lord 
Kames,  containing  Sketches  of  the  Prog- 
ress of  Literature  in  Scotland  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century  (1807,  2  vols.,  4to.), 
vriSi  a  Supplement  (1810,  4to.),  and  an 
Essay  on  the  Life  of  Petrarch  (London, 
1810,  8vo.).  Memoirs  of  his  life,  by  Ali- 
son, were  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
vol.  viii. 

TzscHiRNER,  Henry  Theophilus,  doc- 
tor of  theology,  pastor  m  Leipsic,  and 
professor  in  me  university  of  that  city, 
was  bom  in  1778,  at  Mitweida,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony.  In  1796,  he  entered 
the  university  of  Leioeic.  In  1800,  he 
received  permission  to  lecture  in  Wittem- 
berg;  but,  in  1801,  the  circumstances  of 
his  family  oblised  him  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  the  clerical  office.  He  continu- 
ed his  studies,  however,  uninterruptedly, 
and,  in  1805,  published  the  first  part  of  a 
History  of  Christian  Apologetics,  with  a 
prefiice  by  Reinhard ;  but  he  never  con- 
tinued the  work,  having  become  quite 
dissatisfied  with  the  plan  of  it    In  the 
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Mine  year,  he  was  appointed  proft$9or  w- 
dunartua  in  Wittember^.  In  1809,  he  re- 
ceived a  chair  at  Leipsic,  where  he  show- 
ed himself  a  *^  rational  supeniaturalist,'' 
adhering  to  principles  which  he  subse- 
quently developed  in  his  Letters  on  Rein- 
bard's  Confessions  (Leiosic,  1811),  as 
Reinhard  had  maintained  that  the  entire 
separation  of  rationalism  from  supematu- 
raUsm  was  indispensable.  In  1814,  he  ac- 
companied the  Saxon  troops,  under  the 
grand  duke  of  Weimar,  as  cliaplain.  After 
Lis  return  from  the  war,  he  published  the 
results  of  his  experience  in  his  work  On 
War  (Leipsic,  1815).  In  1815^  the  corfK)- 
ration  of  Leipsic  appointed  him  a  minis- 
ter inr  the  city.  In  1831,  he  published  his 
Explanation  of  Halter's  Secession,  and,  in 
18SB2,  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  in  a 
Political  Point  of  View,  which,  in  a  short 
time,  went  through  three  editions,  and 
was  translated  into  Enriish,  French  and 
Dutch.    Both  these  wonts  were  occasion- 


ed by  Louis  von  Bailer's  becoming  a  Cath- 
olic. (See  HaUer,)  Soon  after,  he  mani- 
fested much' interest  in  the  Greek  revolu- 
tion, and,  somewhat  later,  published  his 
Danger  of  a  German  Revolution  (2d  ed., 
1823Vand  System  of  Reaction  (1824). 
In  1^22,  he  undertook  the  editorsnip  of 
the  Magazine  for  Mimsters.  In  several 
works,  he  attacked  the  arrogance  of  Ca- 
tholicism and  the  mysticism  of  Protest- 
ants. He  also  wrote  a  series  of  Letters 
of  a  G^man  to  French  Scholars  (Chateau- 
briand, De  la  Mennais,  Montloaier,  Con- 
stant).* His  last  work  was.  How  did  it 
happen  that  France  remained  Catholic  ? 
in  Politz's  (q.  V.)  Annals  of  Histoiy  and 
Politics.  He  died  suddenly,  in  1828, 
having  many  works  in  contemplation; 
among  others,  a  History  of  the  Church  in 
his  time.  Tzschimer  was  enthusiasticalbr 
beloved  by  his  fellow-citizens,  and  much 
respected,  even  by  the  Catholics. 


U. 


U  ;  the  twenty -first  letter  in  the  English 
alphabet ;  a  vowel  which  is  pronounced, 
in  most  languages,  somewhat  like  o.  But 
the  mouth  is  less  pointed,  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  lips,  therefore,  less  round,  but 
closer,  in  pronouncing  the  former  vowel. 
The  sound  which  we  refer  to  is  that  of 
the  Italian  or  German  «,  corresponding  to 
the  English  oo,  as  in  tooCA,  or  u  in  hrvU. 
The  character  u,  in  English,  like  the 
other  vowel  characters  in  this  langiiaffe, 
represents  various  sounds,  as  in  Uie 
words  foifre,  fu&,  huJU.  The  pronunciation 
of  u  in  the  last-mentioned  word  is  the 
same  sound  short  which  we  find  long  in 
trvthy  rule  and  prudence.  The  German  u 
is  often  chang^,  by  the  rules  of  grammar 
and  etjrmology,  into  H,  which  corresponds 
to  the  French  u,  as  in  plus.  The  Ger- 
mans early  adopted  the  alphabet  of  the 
Romans,  and,  not  finding  there  a  character 
for  the  French  u,  used  the  compound 
character  ui  for  this  sound,  being  an  inter- 
mediate sound  between  t  (as  in  pin)  and 

*  Edited  by  Kru^,  tboogh  unfinished.  The 
same  was  the  case  with  his  intended  Fail  of  Pa- 
ganism, edited  by  Niedner,  which  would  have 
been  probably  his  largest  work. 


tt  (as  in  frrutel  Some,  however,  soon 
wrote  it  tie,  wnich  became  changed  in* 
to  i  and  u,  and  these,  in  the  current  hand- 
vnriting,  into  il,  as  the  e,  in  the  German 
current  hand,  may  be  easily  changed  into ' 
two  such  dashes;  but,  in  German  print- 
ing, the  sign  put  over  the  ic,in  such  cases, 
is  still  a  small  e.  In  printing  with  Latin 
characters,  the  Grermans  suMtitute  fi>r  tl 
tee,  or  u.  In  the  German  words  printed 
in  this  Encyclopedia,  we  have  preferred 
to  use  the  two  dashes,  as  the  use  of  u«,  or 
Uy  might  lead  an  inexperienced  reader  into 
mistakes.  A  similar  remark  is  applicable 
to  the  character  6  in  this  work. — U  is  so 
neariy  related  to  o,  that  they  often  pass 
overmto  each  other  in  various  dialects. 
(See  our  article  O.)  The  Latins  called  u 
a  vowel,  but  said  that  it  often  had  the 
power  of  a  consonant,  which  we  now 
designate  by  v ;  and  it  is  true  that  u,  be- 
fore some  vowels,  cannot  well  be  pro- 
nounced without  partaking  much  of  the 
nature  of  a  consonant,  as  in  uaco,  uelox, 
sUuOy  now  written  vaco,veloXf  sUva.  The 
primitive  sound  of  u  in  these  cases,  how- 
ever, does  not  resemble  the  present  sound 
of  V,  but  that  of  the  Engush  w,  which 
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to  00  before  a  vowel,  and 
therefore  to  the  u*  of  many  modem  na- 
tions, the  Germans,  Italians^  Spanish,  &c. 
The  sound  which  v  has  now  acquired  is 
so  different  from  the  sound  of  11,  that 
there  seems  to  be  no  propriety  in  min- 
gling the  letters  in  dictionaries  and  ency- 
cloi^ias.  As  the  ancient  Roman  abbre- 
viations were  made  with  capital  letters, 
and  the  character  v  was  used  for  the  cajp- 
ital  form  of  both  u  and  v,  none  of  their 
abbreviations  belong  to  this  place.  U.  & 
IB  the  abbreviation  of  UnUed  SUttes. 
(See,  also,  the  vulgarism  U.  &,  mentioned 
in  the  article  John  BvlL) 

Ubes,  St.  (SeeSetubaL) 

UaiqciTT ;  a  word  made  in  the  fashion 
of  the  Latin  of  the  scholastic  philosophy, 
to  signify  universal  presence.  Luther 
gave  the  name  of  tdnqtdty  to  that  quality 
of  the  body  of  Christ  by  which  it  is  pres- 
ent every  where  in  the  bread  or  the 
Lord's  supper.  The  term  had  already 
become  disagreeable,  in  consequence  of 
the  heat  of  the  first  disputes  respecting  the 
Lord's  supper,  when  tne  Lutheran  mmis- 
ters  at  Bremen  applied  it,  in  1556,  in  a 
sense  still  more  opposed  to  reason  in  their 
controversies  with  the  Calvinists;  and  at 
Wurtemberg,  in  the  creed  drawn  up  in 
1559,  by  John  Brenz,  it  was  made  a  fun- 
damental point  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
church  in  that  country.  As  the  Calvinists 
acknowledjied  a  real  presence  of  the  bodv 
of  Christ  m  the  Lord's  supper,  though 
only  perceptible  by  faith,  these  Lutherans, 
in  order  to  make  a  marked  distinction  be- 
tween themselves  and  their  opponents, 
started  the  doctrine  of  the  real  mutual 
communicatiou  of  the  qualities  of  both 
natures  in  Christ  (coTumunicaitio  idioma- 
tum\  and  strove  to  prove  bv  it  that  the 
body  of  Christ  is  necessarily  present  in, 
with  and  under  the  bread  in  the  Lord's 
supper  evenr  where,  without  reference  to 
the  fiiith  of  the  communicants.  As  this 
nodon  drew  upon  them  the  names  of 
Ubiquids  and  UbiquUistSj  and  was  expos- 
ed to  the  reproach  of  similarity  with  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  the 
authors  of  the  formula  of  Concord  (q.  v.), 
called  the  Book  of  Btrg^  declared  explicit- 
ly that  the  ubiquity  of^Christ's  body  does 
not  take  place  in  a  material  way.  In 
1610,  a  new  dispute  arose  respectinff  this 
ubiquity  between  the  theologians  of  Tfi- 

**  The  resemblance  in  sound  between  tr  and  the 
Gennan  u  appears  from  the  circumstance  that,  in 
dictionaries  mtended  to  teach  Germans  the  pro- 
nunciation of  English  words,  u  is  written  for  ao; 
for  example,  the  English  want  is  written  uen. 
In  French,  our  10  is  expressed  also  by  ou  ;  thus 
Watihmgton  is  pronounced  OuMikmgUnmt. 


bingen,  who  zealously  adhered  to  it,  and 
the  theologians  of  Giessen ;  but  the  inter- 
est in  this  question  ceased  with  tiie  ad- 
vance of  theological  science.  The  Ger- 
man Lutherans  and  Calvinists  now  gen- 
erallv  agree  that  Christ  is  present  in  the 
Lord's  supper  to  those  who  receive  it  with 
a  proper  spirit,  but  that  it  must,  and  safely 
may  be,  lefl  to  each  individual  to  decide 
(or  to  leave  undecided)  in  what  way  this 
presence,  and  the  union  of  his  body  witJi 
the  bread  (ugiia  sacramtniaUs)  takes  place, 
or  is  to  be  imagined. 
UeoLuro.  ^ee  Pisa.) 
UouALE,  in  Italian  music ;  equoL 
Uhlaitd,  John  Louis,  a  distinguished 
German  poet,  was  bom  in  1787,  at  Tfi- 
bingen,  where  he  studied  law  from  1805 
to  180a  In  1810,  he  w«it  to  Paris, 
where  he  devoted  himself  principally  to 
the  manuscripts  of  the  middle  ages.  He 
published,  at  a  later  period,  tranalatMns 
of  early  French  poems.  His  earliest  pub- 
lished poems  were  written  in  1804.  He 
gave  to  the  world  a  collection  of  his  po- 
ems in  1814  (3d  ed.,  1826).  In  1812,  he 
was  a  practising  lawyer  in  StuttganL  In 
1815,  when  a  great  political  excitement 
existed  throughout  Wfirtemberg,  Uhland's 
patriotic  songs  became  very  popular,  and 
contributed  "not  a  little  to  strengthen  the 
patriotic  spirit.  In  1809,  he  was  elected 
a  representative  of  Tijibingen,and  has,  we 
believe,  ever  since  continued  in  the  cham- 
ber. Uhland  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
best  lyric  poets  of  Germany.  There  is  a 
truth,  a  warmth,  an  intensity  of  feeling,  in 
his  poems,  which  stir  the  heart      His 

Patriotic  songs  are  oflen  noble,  but  would 
ave  a  far  more  elevated  character  if  the 
state  of  his  coimtry  was  such  that,  instead 
of  being  the  poet  of  Wurtemberg,  ho 
could  be  the  jioet  of  Germany.  His  dra- 
matic works — Duke  Ernest  of  Suabia 
(Heidelberg,  1817)  and  Loub  of  Bavaria 
(Berlin,  1819)  are  less  distinguished. 

^  UrsT,  North  and  Socth.    (See  HA- 
ridts.) 

Ukase  (Russian)  signifies  an  ordinance 
of  the  government  of  the  Russian  empire. 
(See  Rvasia,) 

Ukraiice  (ihtfronHer;  from  the  Teu- 
tonic word  Uhar)\  an  extensive  tountry 
in  the  south-east  part  of  Russian  Poland, 
now  forming  the  Russian  governments  of 
Kiev,  Podolia,  Charkow  and  Poltava ; 
lying  between  lat.  48°  and  52°  N.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Dnieper,  which  intersects 
it  in  a  winding  course  from  north  to 
south.  The  c^ef  town  of  Ukraine  is 
Kiev ;  the  chief  oudet  for  its  exports  is 
Odessa.  The  surface  is  generally  tevel ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of 
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Btirope.  The  heat  of  summer  and  cold 
of  wiDter  are  intenae  in  this  region. 

Ulaivs  ;  a  species  of  light  cavalry,  of 
Tnrtar  origin.  From  the  Tartars  it  was 
mtroduced  into  Poland.  The  Austrians 
adopted  it  next ;  the  Prussians,  in  the 
seven  years'  war ;  and,  at  the  present  day, 
almost  all  armies  have  some  of  this  cav- 
alry, whose  chief  weapon  is  a  lance,  gen- 
ersdly,  or  always,  provided  with  a  little 
flag,  in  order  to  fiighten  the  hones  of  the 
enemy.  They  are  always  light  troops,  and 
are  particularly  useful  m  taking  squares. 
(See  Lance,  and  Cawdry.) 

Ulema  is  the  collective  name  far  the 
Turkish  jurists,  con^dered,  at  the  same 
time,  as  priests ;  for  the  law  of  the  Turks 
comes  from  Mohammed,  as  well  as  their 
religion;  and  the  Koran  is  their  code. 
The  chief  of  the  ulema  is  the  muflL  (q.  v.] 
After  him  follow  the  cadileskiers,  of 
whom  there  are  tliree,  one  in  Eurofie,  one 
in  Asia,  and  one  in  Egypt  They  have  a 
vote  in  the  divan,  and  appoint  all  tlie  ca- 
dis in  their  district.  No  one  can  become 
a  mufti  who  has  not  been  a  cadileskier. 
The  third  class  of  the  ulema  consists  of 
the  mollahs  (q.  v.),  who  are  the  superior 
judges  in  the  provinces.  After  them  fol- 
low the  cadis,  who  every  where  decide  in 
the  first  instance. 

Ulfilas,  Ulphilas,  or  Wulfilas,  was 
born  in  Cappadocia,  and,  from  360  to  380, 
was  bishop  of  the  Christian  Goths  in  Da- 
cia  and  Mcesia  f  the  Mouo-CrothSfeo  called), 
with  whom  be  nad  a  very  great  influence. 
He  induced  them  to  adopt  the  Arian  doc- 
trine. He  was  learned  for  his  age,  and 
was  sent  several  times  as  ambassador  to 
the  court  of  Constantinople.  The  inven- 
tion of  Gothic  letters  is  generally  ascribed 
to  him ;  but  probably  the  Gothic  written 
character  only  became  more  common 
through  his  means.  He  translated  the 
Bible  into  the  Mceso-Gothic  dialect.  Of 
this  remarkable  translation,  the  most  an- 
cient monument  of  the  German  language, 
considerable  firagments  have  come  down 
to  us,  particularlv  the  Gospels.  The  codex 
argenteus,  so  called,  at  Upsal,  contiuns  the 
four  Gospels,  and  a  manuscript  in  Wol- 
fenbiittel  contains  ftagmentsof^e  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  (best  edition  by  Zahn  and 
Fulda,  Weissenfels,  1805,  4to.].  The 
zealous  scholar  Angelo  Maio  (q.  v.)  has 
discovered  in  the  library  at  Milan  manu- 
scripts of  Ulfilas,  from  which  the  breaks 
in  his  translation  may  be  supplied. 

Ullage  of  a  cask,  in  gauging,  is  what 
it  wants  of  being  full. 

Ulloa,  don  Antonio  di;  a  celebrated 
Spanish  mathematician,  bom  at  Seville,  in 
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1716,  and  brought  up  in  the  royal  ma- 
rines, in  which  he  obtained  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general.  Having  distinguished 
himself  as  an  engineer  and  man  of  sci- 
ence, he  was,  in  1735,  joined  in  a  com- 
mission with  don  George  Juan  and  oth- 
ers, to  measure  a  degree  of  the  meridian 
in  Peru.  He  remained  nearly  ten  years 
in  South  America  on  this  occasion,  and, 
on  his  return  to  Europe,  in  1745,  was  in- 
tercepted, and  carried  mto  an  English 
port.  Here  his  talents  and  character  rec- 
ommended him  to  Folkes,  president  of 
the  royal  society,  of  which  he  was  elected 
a  member  in  the  same  year.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Spain,  he  published  his  voyage  to 
South  America  {Adaeion  kiatarica  da  Ft- 
age  a  la  Jimenca  Meridional^  Madrid, 
1748),  which  was  soon  translated  into 
German,  French  and  English;  but  the 
latter  version  (1758, 2  vols.,  8vo.)  is  inac- 
curate. He  was  afterwards  appointed  by 
Ferdinand  III  to  travel  over  Europe,  to 
collect  information  in  regard  to  improve- 
ments in  the  arts,  sciences  and  agricul- 
ture. He  promoted  the  royal  woollen 
manufactories,  newly  organized  the  col- 
leges of  history  and  surgery,  superintend- 
ed and  completed  the  basins  at  Ferrol  and 
Carthagena,  and  gave  new  activitv  to  the 
quicksUver  mines  of  Alraadan.  In  1766, 
he  was  made  governor  of  Louisiana, 
which  had  been  ceded  to  Spain.  In  1773, 
he  published  JVoUcias  Americanos  sobre  la 
America  Meridionaly  y  la  Septentrional' 
Oriental,  containing  disquisiuons  upon 
the  peopling  of  America.  The  Nbticias 
secreias  di  America^  first  published  in 
1826  (London,  folio),  consists  of  the  confi- 
dential reports  of  Juan  and  Ulloa  to  the 
Spanish  ministry,  which  had  been  sup- 
pressed as  discreditable  to  the  country. 
Ulloa  died  in  1795.  He  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  don  Bernard,  a  near  rela- 
tion, who  published,  in  1740,  a  woric  On 
the  Revival  of  the  Manufoctures  and 
Commerce  of  Spain. 

Ulm,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  at 
the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Iller 
and  Blau,  was  formerly  a  free  imperial 
city,  in  1803  was  attached  to  Bavaria,  and, 
in  1810,  to  Wfirtemberg.  It  has  11,88a 
inhabitantsi  The  Danube  at  this  place  is 
200  feet  wide.  Its  situation,  in  a  militaiy 
point  of  view,  is  highly  important ;  and  it 
would  be  so  likewise  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  were  it  not  for  the  ruinous 
systems  of  imposts  which  clog  the  wheels 
of  trade  throughout  Germany.  The  ca- 
thedral is  celebrated,  and,  though  the 
steeple  is  unfinished,  is  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  Gothic  architecture.  It  wm 
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begun  in  the  fi>uiteeiitb  centuiy.  The 
(bundation  was  laid  in  1377,  and  the 
church  was  completed,  as  far  as  it  went,  in 
111  years.  It  is  152  feet  hi^h,  and  the 
unfinished  steeple  337  feet  high.  The 
city  capitulated  to  Napoleon  October  17, 
1805,  and  general  Mack,  with  24,000  men, 
became  prisoners  of  war.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  contemplated  to  make  Ulm  a 
fortress  of  the  Germanic  confederacy,  as 
Mayence  is.  There  is  much  monuftc- 
turiiig  industry  in  this  place. 

UjLMiif ;  a  very  peculiar  subsumce, 
which  exudes  from  the  trunk  of  a  spe- 
cies of  ehn,  the  tdmus  nigra.  It  difiers 
essentially  from  every  other  known  body, 
and  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  new 
vegetable  principle.  In  its  external  ap- 
pearance, It  resembles  gum.  It  is  solid, 
hard,  of  a  black  color,  and  possesses  con- 
siderable lustre.  Its  powder  is  brown. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  the  mouth,  and  is 
insipid  to  the  taste.  It  is  completely  in- 
soluble both  in  alcohol  and  ether.  M. 
Dobereiner  says,  that  ffallic  acid  is  con- 
vertible into  ulinin,  by  combining  the 
acid  with  ammonia,  and  expoang  the 
compound  to  oxygen. 

Ulphilas.    (See  UyUas.)   > 

Ulpiamus,  Domitius;  an  eminent  law- 
yer, the  tutor,  friend  and  minister  of  the 
emperor  Alexander  Sevenis.  When 
Alexander  became  emperor,  one  of  his 
first  acts  was  to  recall  Ulpian,  who  had 
been  exiled  by  Helioffabalus,  and  to  place 
him  at  the  head  of  his  council  of  suite. 
He  was  also  made  secretary  of  state,  and 
ultimately  pretorian  prefect.  He  lived  in 
great  repute  for  his  wise  and  virtuous  ad- 
ministration, until  the  emperor,  probably 
at  his  suggestion,  undertook  the  danger- 
ous task  of  reforming  the  army.  The 
discontent  of  the  soldiery  broke  out  into 
a  mutiny,  and  Ulpian,  pursued  by  a  body 
of  them,  was  massacred  in  the  presence 
of  the  emperor  and  his  motiier,  in  the 
year  228.  Ulpian  has  obtained  the  praise 
of  all  the  heatliens  ;  but  the  Christians 
accuse  him  of  tl  determined  enmity  to 
them,  which  he  carried  so  far  as  to  col- 
lect all  the  edicts  and  decrees  of  the  pre- 
ceding sovereigns  against  them.  There 
are  remaining  of  Ulpian  twenty-nine  ti- 
tles or  fragments,  which  are  inserted  in 
some  of  the  editions  of  the  civil  law. 

Ultimatum  (from  tdtimus,  last),  in 
modem  diplomacy ;  the  final  conditions 
offered  for  the  settlement  of  a  dispute 
between  two  governments.  Ultima- 
tums are  often  as  numerous  as  the  last 
appearances  of  a  distinguished  actor ;  as, 
fur  instance,  the  long  series  of  Russian 


ultimatums  delivered  to  the  Porte  be- 
fore the  last  war  between  Russia  and 
Turiiey. 

Ultra  ;  a  prefix  in  modem  politica,  to 
denote  those  membeie  of  a  party  who 
carry  its  notions  to  excess.  In  1793^ 
those  persons  were  called  uUra  revckJitm- 
tats  who  demanded  much  noore  than  the 
'  codstitution  then  adopted  allowed.  When 
the  Bourbons  returned  to  France  in  1815, 
the  words  uUra-rmfaUsU  and  uUro-^tie- 
ral$  were  much  used,  and  have  become 
common  on  the  European  continent 
wherever  political  parties  are  allowed  to 
exist. 

Ultramarine;  a  beautiful  and  un- 
changeable blue  pigment,  which  was 
originally  obtained  only  from  the  rare 
mineral  lapis-lazuli  (q.  v.),  but  Which 
has  of  late  been  manufactured  artificially. 
The  method  of  preparing  the  ultrama- 
rine from  lapis-lazuli  is  as  follows : — ^Tbe 
mineral  is  made  red  hot,  and  thrown  into 
water,  to  render  it  easily  pulverizable.  It 
is  then  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  in- 
timately combined  with  a  varnish,  form- 
ed of  resin,  wax,  and  boiled  linseed  oil. 
This  pasty  mixture  is  put  into  a  linen 
cloth,  and  repeatedly  kneaded  with  hot 
water :  the  first  water,  which  is  usually 
dirty,  is  thrown  away ;  the  second  gives 
a  blue  of  the  first  quality,  and  the  third 
yields  one  of  less  value.  The  process  is 
founded  on  the  property  which  the  color- 
ing matter  of  lapis-lazuli  has  of  adhering 
less  firmly  to  tlie  resinous  cement  than 
the  foreign  matter  with  winch  it  is  asso- 
ciated. The  artificial  ultmmarme  was 
discovered  by  M.  Guimet,  a  French 
chemist.  He  was  led  to  the  discovery  by 
accidentally  noticing  a  fine  blue  color 
upon  the  hearth  of  one  of  his  furnaces, 
which  color  appeared  to  be  identical  with 
that  of  the  ultramarine.  The  substance, 
when  analyzed,  was  found  to  consist  of 
sulphur,  sodium,  silex,  and  alumine ;  and, 
by  combining  these  principles  in  the  pro- 
portions found  in  the  pigment,  the  arti- 
ficial ultramarine  was  formed.  The  new 
product  is  said  to  possess  a  color  equally 
rich  with  that  of  the  mineral  ultrama- 
rine ;  and  it  is  now  so  extensively  manu- 
factured as  to  become  an  object  with 
painters  and  colormen,  in  point  of  econ- 
omy, to  substitute  it  in  room  of  cobalt,  in 
the  bluing  of  paper,  thread,  and  stufi^  in 
which  this  material  has  b^n  heretofore 
employed.  The  discoverer  has  purchased 
a  situation  near  Lyons,  in  which  he  is 
about  to  establish  a  manufactory  on  a 
large  scale,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  commerce.    M.  Guimet  has  proved 
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by  experiment,  that  a  pound  of  his  ultra- 
marine of  the  second  quality,  and  which 
can  be  afforded  at  twenty  francs,  will  blue 
as  much  paper  as  ten  pounds  of  cobalt, 
which,  at  wholesale,  costs  twenty-six 
francs ;  and  an  important  advantage  of 
the  former  is,  that,  on  account  of  its 
lightness,  it  spreads  more  uniformly  over 
paper.  Since  his  success  in  this  appli- 
cation of  the  new  color,  he  has  tried  it  in 
dyeing,  and  has  obtained  upon  linei},  cot- 
ton, and  silk,  a  degree  of  success  which  en- 
courages the  hope  of  an  ultimate  and  de- 
cided superiority  over  indigo.  M.  Gui- 
met  offers  his  ultramarine  for  bluing 
paper  at  sixteen  francs  the  pound. 

Ultramontanism  (from  ultra  monUs, 
the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  i.  e. 
Alps).  As  the  nations  north  of  the  Alps — 
France,  Germany,  &c. — ^have  been  most 
opposed  to  the  papal  assumption  of  ab- 
solute power,  they  have  termed  the  en- 
deavors of  the  Roman  curia  to  extend 
the  papal  authority  and  destroy  the  con- 
sequence of  the  national  churches,  such 
as  the  Gallican  church,  tdtramonianism. 
The  name  has  been  particularlv  used  of 
late  years,  since  the  attempts  of  the  Ro- 
man court,  during  the  reign  of  the  elder 
line  of  Bourbons  in  France,  to  arrogate 
powers  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  pres- 
ent state  of  civilization.  We  have  spoken 
of  the  influence  of  the  pope  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  in  the  article  Pope ;  have  given, 
we  believe,  deserved  praise  to  that  great 
man,  Gregory  VII  (q.  v.),  and  have  not 
denied  the  good  which  even  the  Jesuits 
(q.  V.)  have  done ;  but  the  times  have 
changed,  and  that  influence,  which,  cen- 
turies ago,  was  a  benefit  to  nations  dur- 
ing the  prevalence  of  general  disorder, 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  detri- 
mental at  the  present  day.  Modern  his- 
tory is  made  up,  in  a  great  measure,  of 
the  struggles  of  the  nations  to  disenthral 
themselves  from  the  control  of  the  Ro- 
man see ;  and  we  may  he  allowed  to  ob- 
serve, that  one  of  the  circumstances 
which  have  essentially  contributed  to  the 
developement'of  free  institutions  and  the 
general  advancement  of  civil  govern- 
ment in  England,  has  been  the  absence 
of  foreign  nuncios  in  that  countiy,  since 
the  twelfth  century,  when  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  was  declared  the  perma- 
nent legate  of  the  pope.  She  has  thus 
escaped  the  violent  struggles  against  the 
papal  power,  which  have  convulsed  the 
governments  and  nations  of  Germany 
and  France.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century,  the  polidcal  influence  of  the 
pope  declined  rapidly,  and  continued  so 


to  do,  imtil,  under  Napoleon,  it  ceased 
entirely.  But,  after  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons,  ultramontane  principles  were 
more  and  more  boldly  proclaimed  in 
France,  and,  though  sometimes  opposed, 
were,  on  the  whole,  favored  by  the  gov- 
ernment This  alone  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  place  the  Bourbons  in  de- 
cided opposition  to  the  nation,  and,  sooner 
or  later,  bring  on  their  ruin.  A  man 
may  be  a  good  Catholic,  and  yet  wholly 
opposed  to  ultramontane  principles;  as, 
for  example,  most,  perhaps  all,  the  Ger- 
nun  Catliolics  distineiiished  for  learning 
and  talent  are  so.  Those  who  explain 
the  canon  law  on  ultramontane  princi- 
ples, are  called  curialiHs,  (See  Ctaia,) 
Ultramontanism  may  be  briefly  describee! 
as  the  endeavor  to  render  the  Catholic 
churches  of  the  various  countries  more 
subservient  to  the  pope  than  is  compati- 
ble with  the  existing  ecclesiastical  laws 
of  the  various  countries,  with  the  rights 
of  the  bishops  and  sovereigns,  with  the 
independence  and  intellectual  freedom 
of  each  country,  and  with  various  ele- 
ments of  Catholicism  itself.  Its  princi- 
ples are  decidedly  in  the  spirit  of  Grego- 
ry VII,  who  wished  the  pope  to  be  bishop 
every  where,  and  to  leave  to  the  various 
bishops  only  such  rights  and  privileges 
as  he  had  not  reserved  for  himselfl  Gen- 
eral councils  were  not  to  meet  nor  sit 
without  his  permission,  and  national 
governments,  of  course,  to  have  no  influ- 
ence upon  national  churches,  farther  than 
the  Roman  see  should  think  fit  We 
do  not  know  whether  we  should  treat 
the  infallibility  of  the  pope  as  a  principle 
of  ultramontanism,  since  it  is  a  theory 
almost  entirely  exploded  among  German 
and  French  Catholics,  even  such  as  in 
other  respects  might  be  called  ultramon- 
tane. Among  the  books  that  have  been 
written  on  this  subject,  are  count  Mont- 
losier's  work  against  the  sovereignty  of 
priests — Mimoire  d  consvUer  8vur  un  Sys- 
time  religieux  et  pdUique,  tendant  k  ren- 
verser  la  Religitm^  la  SocUU  et  le  JHne 
(Paris,  1826).  The  three  most  eloquent 
defendera  of  ultramontanism,  before  the 
revolution  of  1830,  were  count  de  Mais- 
tre  (q.  v.),  M.  de  Bonald,  and  especially 
the  abb^  de  la  Mennais,  whose  work  De 
la  RHigion  considerie  dant  ses  Rapports 
avec  rOrdre  politiqtie  et  dvU,  defends  the 
supremacy  of  the  eccleaastical  power 
over  the  secular  in  all  states,  declares  all 
Protestants,  and  even  the  Jansenists,  athe- 
ists, and  affixes  the  same  stigma  to  the 
government,  because  the  eharte  (q.  v.)  of 
France  allows  freedom  of  religious  wor- 
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ship,  &c.  The  work,  was  seized,  and  the 
author  brought  before  the  tribunals; 
but  sixteen  French  biahope  and  archbish- 
ops, amon^  whom  were  two  cardinals, 
expressed,  m  decided  terms,  their  hostili- 
ty to  this  kind  of  ultramontanism,  in  an 
instrument  dated  Paris,  April  3, 1826,  and 
nut  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  April  10. 
Hyacinth,  archbishop  of  Paris,  M.  de 
Quelen,  and  the  cardinal  de  Clemiont- 
Tonn^re,'archbishop  of  Toulouse,  wrote 
letters  in  approbation  of  this  step.  The 
ultramontane  periodical,  the  GiomaU  Ec- 
claiaMtico  diRoma (which  has  now  ceased 
altogether),  was  prohibited  to  be  circu- 
lated m  France. 

Ultsses  (in  Greek,  Odysseus);  a  king 
of  the  islands  of  Ithaca  and  Dulichium, 
Hon  of  Anticlea  and  Laertes.  He  be- 
came one  of  the  suitors  of  Helen ;  but,  as 
he  despaired  of  success,  he  solicited  the 
hand  of  Penelope,  the  daughter  of  Ica- 
rius.  The  rape  of  Helen  did  not  lonff 
permit  him  to  remain  in  Ithaca,  and 
he  was  summoned  to  the  Trojan  war 
with  the  other  princes  of  Greece.  He 
pretended  insanity,  to  avoid  leaving  Pe- 
nelope ;  but  Palamedes,  by  piacine  ^fore 
the  plough  of  Ulvssos  his  son  Telema- 
chus,  convinced  the  world  that  the  fiuher 
was  not  mad,  who  had  the  providence  to 
turn  away  the  plough  from  the  furrow, 
not  to  hurt  his  child.  Ulysses  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  go  to  the  war,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  sagacity.  By 
his  means,  Achilles  (q.  v.)  was  discovered 
among  the  daughters  of  Lycomedes,  and 
Philoctetes  (q.  r,)  was  induced  to  aban- 
don Lemnos.  He  was  not  less  distin- 
giiished  for  his  activity  and  valor.  With 
Diomedes  he  murdered  Rhesus,  and 
slaughtered  the  Thracians  in  their  camp. 
He  also  introduced  himself  into  the  city 
of  Priam,  and  carried  away  the  Palla- 
dium of  the  Trojans.  (See  PaUadium,) 
For  these  services  he  was  rewarded  with 
the  arms  of  Ao^illes.  After  the  war, 
Ulysses  was  exposed  to  a  number  of  mis- 
fortunes, before  he  reached  his  native 
country.  He  was  thrown  upon  the  coasts 
of  Afnca,  and  visited  the  country  of  the 
Lotophagi,  and  of  the  Cyclops  in  Sicily. 
Polyphemus  seized  him,  with  his  com- 
panions, five  of  whom  he  devoured  (see 
Polypkemus) ;  but  the  prince,  having  in- 
toxicated him  and  put  out  his  eyes,  es- 
caped from  the  cave.  JEoIub  gave  him, 
confined  in  bags,  all  the  winds  which 
could  obstruct  his  return  to  Ithaca ;  but 
the  curiosity  of  his  companions  to  know 
what  the  bags  containea,  proved  nearly 
fatal    The  winds  rushed  out,  and  all  the 


fleet  was  destroyed,  except  the  ship  which 
carried  Ulysses.  Tlien  he  was  thrown 
upon  the  coasts  of  the  Lnstrygonea,  and 
of  the  ishuid  iEea,  where  Circe  chMiged 
his  companions  into  pigs.  He  escaped 
their  fate  by  means  of  an  herb  which  he 
had  received  from  Mercury ;  and,  afler  he 
had  obliged  the  magician,  by  force  of 
arms,  to  restore  his  oompanions  to  their 
original  sh^^e,  he  vielded  to  her  charms, 
and  made  her  mother  of  Telegonus.  He 
visited  the  infernal  regions,  and  consult- 
ed Tiresias  bow  to  return  with  rafe^  to 
his  country ;  and,  aAer  he  had  received 
the  necessary  information,  he  returned  on 
earth.  He  passed  alon^  the  coasts  of  the 
Suens  unhim,  bv  the  directions  of  Circe 
(see  Sirens),  and  escaped  the  whirlpools 
and  shoals  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  On 
the  coasts  of  Sicily,  his  companions  killed 
some  oxen  sacred  to  Apollo,  for  which 
the  god  destroyed  the  ships ;  and  all  were 
drowned  except  Ulysses,  who  swam  to 
the  island  of  Calypso,  where,  for  seven 
years,  he  forgot  Ithaca,  in  the  arms  of  the 
goddess,  by  whom  he  had  two  chiklren. 
The  gods  at  last  interfered,  and  Calypso 
suffered  him  to  depart.  Neptune,  still 
mindful  that  his  son  Polyphemus  had 
been  robbed  of  his  eyes  by  Ulyssee,  raised 
a  storm  and  sunk  his  ship.  Ulysaea  swam 
to  the  island  of  the  Pnsacians,  where 
the  kindness  of  Nausicaa,  and  the  hu- 
manity of  her  father,  kins  Aloinoua,  en- 
tertained him  for  a  while.  He  related 
bis  misfortunes  to  the  monarch,  and  was 
conducted  in  a  ship  to  Ithaca,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  twenty  years.  He  was  informed 
that  his  palace  was  besieged  by  suitoia^ 
who  condnually  disturbed  the  peace  of 
Penelope ;  and,  therefore,  he  assumed  the 
habit  of  a  beggar,  by  the  advice  of  Mi- 
nerva, and  made  himself  known  to  his 
son  and  his  faithful  shenherd  EumiBus. 
The  suitors  were  put  to  aeath,  and  Ulys- 
ses restored  to  peace  and  the  bosom  of 
his  family.  He  lived  about  sixteen  years 
afler  his  return,  and  was  at  last  killed  by 
his  son  Telegonus,  who  had  landed  in 
Ithaca,  with  the  hopes  of  making  him- 
self known  to  his  father.  The  adven- 
tures of  Ulysses  on  his  return  are  the 
subject  of  Homer's  Odyssey. 

IJmbaoog  ;  a  lake  in  New  Hampshire 
and  Maine,  lat  44""  4Sf  N.  The  grntter 
part  of  it  is  in  Maine :  the  part  belonging 
to  New  Hampshire  is  within  the  town- 
ships of  Errol  and  Cambridge.  It  is 
eighteen  miles  long  and  ten  broiBd. 

Umber,  or  Umbrb  (Italian  ombria),  in 
painting;  a  kind  of  dry,  dusky -colored 
earth,  which,  diluted  widi  water,  serves 
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to  make  a  dark-brown  color,  usually  called 
with  us  a  hair  color.  This  substance  was 
originally  obtained  from  Ombria,  the  an- 
cient name  of  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  in 
Italy. 

Umpire.  (See  Mntrai&r,) 
'  Uncial  (Latin,  uncto,  a  twelfth) ;  a 
term  applied  to  letters  standing  for  words 
in  inscnptions  and  epitaphs.  Manuscripts 
written  with  uncial  letters  possess,  from 
that  circumstance,  a  proof  of  considera- 
ble age,  since  these  characters  have  not 
been  in  use  since  the  seventh  century. 

Unction,  Extreme,  has  been,  since 
the  twelfth  century,  one  of  the  seven 
sacraments  (q.  vji  of  the  Catholic  church : 
the  council  of  Trent  also  declares  it  to 
be^a  sacrament  (sess.  xiv,  canon  1  et 
seq.).  It  is  performed,  in  cases  of  mortal 
disease,  by  anointin|:  the  head,  the  hands 
and  the  feet  with  oil  consecrated  by  the 
bishop,  and  accompanied  with  prayers. 
(See  Chrism.)  As  it  has,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Catholics,  sacramental 
power  (that  is,  it  effects  the  purification 
of  the  dying  person  from  his  sins,  and  a 
communication  of  the  divine  forgiveness), 
it  can  only  be  administered  by  a  bishop 
or  priest;  and,  because  it  requires  pie^ 
on  the  part  of  those  who  receive  it,  it  is 
allowed  to  such  sick  persons  only  as  are 
permitted  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  supper. 
Steall  children  and  excommunicated  per- 
sons are,  therefore,  not  permitted  to  re- 
ceive iL  The  Catholic  church  derive 
their  opinion  of  the  efficacy  of  extreme 
unction  from  the  custom  of  the  apostles 
to  anoint  tho  nek  with  oil,  accompanied 
with  prayer  (Jamis  v,  14  and  15),  in 
order,  by  this  means,  to  console  them 
and  j^mote  the  good  of  their  souls. 
The  Trotestants  deny  the  sacramental 
signification  and  power  of  this  ceremony, 
because  nothing  is  known  of  a  formal 
es^lishment  of  it  by  Christ  himself  In 
the  Greek  chtuch,  it  is  administered,  not 
only  to  dyinff  persons,  but  generally,  iti 
diseases  of  ail  kinds,  as  tending  to  pro- 
mote the  restoration  of  health  and  the 
fomveness  of  sins. 

Under WALDEN.    (See  UrderwaldenJS 

Unicorn.  According  to  Von  Zacli's 
examination  of  the  accounts  given,  in 
ancient  and  modem  times,  of  the  unicorn, 
the  opinion  of  its  fabulous  character, 
which  has  prevailed  since  the  time  of 
Buffon,  does  not  rest  on  sufficient  grounds. 
In  the  country  of  the  ancient  MeroC)  a 
beast  of  this  description  is  found,  of  the 
size  of  a  cow,  and  the  form  of  an  antelope ; 
and  the  male  has  upon  his  forehead  a 
long  and  straight  horn. 
34# 


Uniformitt,  Act  of.  (See  Nfm-Con" 
fomUsts.) 

Unigenitus  Dei  Filius,  &c.,  are  the 
firet  words  of  a  bull  issued  by  pope 
Clement  XI,  in  1713,  which,  under  tne 
name  of  ConstUuHon  of  Untgeniius,  has 
acquired  a  celebrity  verv  dangerous  to  the 
papal  authority  and  the  peace  of  the 
Catholic  church.  This  bull  condemns 
101  pn)positions  drawn  from  the  work  of 
Pasquier  Quesnel,  priest  of  the  oratory 
(q.  v.j,  entitled  Le  nouveau  Testament 
tradmt  en  fVanfais,  avec  des  R^flexums 
morales.  Those  who  adhere  to  the  bull 
say  that  the  doctrines  contained  in  those 
101  propositions  had  been  already  con- 
demned in  the  writing  of  Baius  and 
Jansenius.  (q.  v.)  Against  the  reproach, 
that  the  pope  had  condemned  the  propo- 
sitions' in  mass,  without  teaching  any 
religious  truth,  so  that  the  bull  could  not 
serve  as  a  rule  of  foith,  the  ^  constitution- 
ists,"  as  the  adherents  of  the  "  constitution'* 
were  called,  say  that  the  "  anti-constitu- 
tionists"  were  equally  regardless  of  the 
bull  of  Innocent  X,  which,  nevertheless, 
censured  every  error  of  Jansenius  in  par- 
ticular ;  and  as  regards  the  charge  that 
the  condemnation  of  Baius,  Jansenius 
and  Quesnel  was  occasioned  mainly  by 
an  intrigue  of  the  Jesuits  against  the 
Jansenists,  they  say,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  mvestigate  this  point,  or  whether  the 
Jesuits  are  really  enemies  to  the  adhe- 
rents of  St  Augustine's  doctrine,  since 
the  condemnation  has  been  pronounced 
and  confirmed  by  four  or  five  successive 
popes,  and  that  similar  doctrines  were 
condemned  by  the  church  before  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Jesuits  existed,  as  those  of 
the  predestinarians,  in  the  fifth  century, 
of  Gotliescalc,  in  the  ninth,  and  those  of 
Calvin,  condemned  by  the  council  of 
Trent,  in  1547,  when  tne  society  of  Jesu- 
its was  just  beginning  to  exist,  having 
been  founded  in  1540. — ^The  reader  who 
wishes  to  see  the  views  of  the  anti-con- 
stitutionists  further  treated  must  be  re- 
ferred to  works  written  on  this  subject, 
also  to  the  article  Uni^enUus,  in  the  JXc- 
tiomiaire  de  T^ologw,  Extrait  de  VEn- 
cyclopidie  MW%odique  (Toulouse,  1817). 
We  will  now  state  the  case  as  viewed  by 
^ose  who  consider  themselves  disin- 
terested judges.  In  order  to  strike  a 
deadly  blow  at  the  Jansenists,  the  Jesuit 
part}'  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV,  especial- 
ly the  confessor  of  the  king,  Le  Tellier, 
projected  the  bull  vn^gemfiM,  and  extort- 
ed it  from  the  pope.  The  101  proposi- 
tions condemned-Ahough  those  respect- 
ing grace  will  not  be  acknowledged  by 
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sll  Chri8dai]»— were  taken,  almost  literal- 
ly, either  firom  the  Bible  or  other  ac- 
knowledged authorities  of  the  Catholic 
church.  Quesnel,  who,  after  his  exile, 
lived  in  Amsterdam,  was  considered  by 
Ihe  Jesuits  as  the  principal  champion  of 
the  Jansenists' since  the  aeath  of  Amauld 
and  Nicole.  The  hatred  of  the  Jesuits 
towards  him  and  the  archbishop  of  Paris, 
cardinal  Noailles,  who  was  almost  unt- 
yereally  revered,  and  who  had  publicly 
recommended  QuesnePs  work,  and  hon- 
orably maintained  his  independence 
against  Le  Tellier,  affords  an  explanation 
of  this  arbitraiy  measure.  The  world 
was  astounded  to  see  the  papal  condem- 
nation extended,  not  merely  to  those 
passages  in  which  Quesnel,  as  a  true 
Jansenist,  ascribed  to  divine  crace  an  un- 
conditional and  irresistible  influence  upon 
the  human  heart,  btit  also  to  those  which 
insisted  upon  purity  of  motives,  on  the 
necessity  of  true  reliffious  love  of  virtue, 
and  reconciliation  with  God,  on  the  gen- 
eral use  of  the  Bible,  on  the  correction  of 
the  morals  of  the  clergy,  and  the  necessi- 
tv  of  a  conscientious  ^Ifilment  of  their 
duties;  and  was  unable  to  understand 
why  the  chief  of  the  Roman  church  had 
yielded  so  far  to  the  Jesuits  and  the 
French  court  as  to  issue,  under  his  name, 
a  denunciation  of  some  of  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  Christianity;  for  the 
bull  was  considered  as  such,  not  only  by 
many  Jansenists,  but  also  by  many  other 
Catholics  in  foreign  countries.  The 
French  psjrliament,  ouduial  Noailles,  with 
a  large  part  of  the  French  clei^,  the 
majority  of  the  theologians  of  Sorbonne, 
even  the  French  ladies  (fh>m  whom  the 
bull,  by  condemning  the  passage  of  Ques- 
nel  **  that  women  oueht  to  be  allowed  the 
means  of  a  thorouffh  knowledge  of  re- 
ligion and  the  holy  scriptures,"  withholds 
the  fundamental  right  of  Christians),  and 
public  opinion,  either  openly  declared 
against  tnis  bull — which  was  universfdly 
considered  as  the  production  of  the  Jesu- 
its—or actively  opposed  it  in  private; 
whilst  the  Jesuits,  through  the  king,  used 
all  the  means  of  power  and  persuasion 
to  make  the  bull  a  law  of  the  realm. 
But,  though  a  larce  number  could  be 
won  over  by  royal  decrees,  by  bribes, 
threats,  and  the  arrest  of  some  refractory 
persons  of  lower  rank,  yet  nothing  was  to 
DC  effected  by  these  means  against  the 
parliament  and  the  archbishop.  The 
former  would  not  enrol  the  bull  as  a 
law  of  the  kingdcwn,  except  on  certain 
conditions,  which  invalidated  it  almost 
entirely  ;  the    latter  at  first  refused  to 


publish  the  bull ;  en  i  when  he  did  pro- 
claim it  Ht  a  later  ]>eriod,  it  was  witli 
explanations  which  greatly  mitigated  its 
rigor.  During  this  contest,  Louis  XIV 
died,  without  having  obtained  a  complete 
victory.  The  streets  of  p4iris  resounded 
with  songs  in  ridicule  of  the  ^  constitu- 
tion ;"  the  Parisians  gave  its  name,  Vni- 
genUua,  to  the  natural  daujditer  of  its 
bearer,  the  papal  nuncio  BentivogUo; 
numerous  pamphlets  were  written  on  the 
question ;  and  all  France  became  divided 
into  *^  constitutionists"  or  ^  acceptants," 
and  *<  anti-constitutionists,"  **  recusants,'* 
or  "opponents."  During  the  regency, 
which  was  not  favorable  to  the  Jesuits, 
several  bishops,  in  connexion  with  the 
members  of  the  Sorbonne  and  the  arch 
bishop  of  Noailles,  dared  to  ^peal, 
against  the  bull,  to  a  general  council ;  and 
thus  the  opposition  party,  which  was 
supported  by  the  most  distinguished  uni- 
versities and  ecclesiastical  corpomtiona, 
received  the  name  of  appdlcaits.  This 
party  became  divided,  when  Noailles 
affreed,  in  1720,  to  aen  the  bull  coodition- 
afiy,  and  thus  excited  against  himself  the 
zealous  appellants.  Louis  XV,  and  his 
minister  Fleury,  who  was  desirous  of  tlie 
cardinal's  hat,  and  therefore  flattered  the 
Jesuits,  treated  the  appellants  with  great 
severity;  the  priests  belonging  to  the 
party  were  discnarged ;  the  bymen  were 
refused  the  sacraments;  at  length,  the 
court,  in  1728,  induced  the  archbishop  of 
Paris,  then  eighty  years  old,  to  sign  the 
bull  unconditionally ;  and,  in  1730,  the  par- 
liament was  forced  to  register  it  without 
reservation,  by  which  it  Mcame  a  law  of 
the  land.  The  persecuted  appellants  re- 
mained, nevertheless,  active,  and»  in  1752, 
the  parliament  ventured  on  new  and 
bold  steps  to  remedy  the  cruel  refusal  of 
the  sacrament.  The  contest  broke  oat 
with  renewed  bitterness,  and  at  lengdi 
was  assuaged  by  a  moderate  brief  of 
Benedict  AlV,  which  ordered  severity 
against  open  appellants  only.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  orcfer  of  the  Jesuits  w^as  abol- 
ished ;  a  consequence  of  which  was  natu- 
rally the  ffradual  decrease  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  unhappy  bull  Unigtamiut  in 
France.  In  other  Catholic  countries  it 
had  been  adopted,  indeed,  but  little  ob- 
ser\Td,  as  the  whole  scope  of  it  was  di- 
rected against  a  party  in  France.  In  the 
Austrian  monarcny,  where  some  bishops 
had  published  it,  it  was  formally  sup- 
pressed in  1781,  together  with  the  bull 
hi  Cdsna  DominL  u.  now  belongs  only  to 
histor}^  as  the  popes  themselves  do  not 
insist  on  it  as  a  rule  of  faith. 
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Umoii  Caral.    (See  CandU.) 

Uhison;  that  consonaoce,  or  coinci- 
denne  of  souoda,  proceeding  from  an 
equality  in  the  number  of  vibrations  made 
in  a  given  time  by  two  sonorous  bodies ; 
or  the  union  of  two  sounds,  so  directly 
similar  to  each  other  in  respect  of  ^vity 
or  acutenesB,  that  the  ear,  perceivms  no 
difference,  receives  them  as  one  and  the 
same.  The  ancients  were  much  divided 
in  opinion  respecting  the  question  whether 
the  unison  be  a  consonance.  Aristotle 
speaks  in  the  negative.  Muris  Mersennus, 
and  others,  declare  in  the  affirmative. 
The  decision  of  vbe  c^uestion,  however, 
depends  on  the  definiuou  we  give  to  the 
word  consonance.  If  by  a  consonance 
we  only  understand  two  or  more  sounds 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  the  unison  is  a  con- 
sonance ;  but  if  we  include  in  the  conso- 
nance sounds  of  a  different  pitch,  that  is, 
sounds  less  or  more  acute  with  respect  to 
each  other,  the  unison,  by  its  own  defi- . 
nitioD,  is  not  a  consonance. 

Unitarians.  (See  Appendix^  end  of 
this  volume.) 

Unitas  Fratedm.  (See  United 
Brethren.) 

United  Brethren  (Protestant),  or 
Unitas  Fratrum;  the  official  denomi- 
nation of  the  religious  society  common- 
ly known  by  the  name  of 'Moravians. 
This  society  was  originally  formed  by 
descendants  of  the  Bohemian  and  Mora- 
vian Brethren  (see  Bohemian  Brethren), 
who,  beioff  persecuted  for  their  religious 
tenete,  and  non-conformity  in  their  native 
country,  founded  a  colony,  under  the 
patronage  of  count  Zinzendorf  (q.  v.),  on 
an  estate  of  his,  called  Berthelsdorf,  in 
Upper  Lusatia,  in  the  year  1722,  to  which 
colony  the  name  of  Hiermkut  was  given, 
on  account  of  its  situation  on  the  south- 
em  declivity  of  a  bill  called  the  lAdberg. 
It  was  not  until  the  number  of  emigrants 
from  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  who  there 
found  an  asylum,  had  considerably  in- 
creased, and  many  religiously  disposed 
persons  from  other  quarters,  attracted  by 
their  pious  zeal  and  their  sufferings,  had 
settled  along  with  them,-tbat  the  diversity 
of  sentiments,  perceptible  among  so  many 
zeaious  Christians  of  various  modes  of 
thinking,  suggested  to  them  the  propriety 
of  some  general  agreement  concerning 
faith  and  rules  of  conducL  Accordingly, 
under  the  guidance  of  count  Zinzendorf, 
who,  from  an  early  age,  had  entertained 
an  idea  of  constituting  a  Christian  com- 
munity, on  the  model  of  the  primitive 
apostolic  congregations,  certain  articles 
of  union  were  proposed  among  them, 


which,  leaving  all  the  distinctive  doctnncs 
of  the  various  Protestant  denominations 
of  Christians  entirely  out  of  the  question, 
adopted,  as  articles  of  faith,  only  tliose 
funoamental  Scripture  trutlis  in  which 
tbey  all  agree,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in- 
troduced a  system  of  social  compact  and 
church  disciphne  re0emblin|(  that  of  the 
ancient  church  of  the  Moravian  Brethrei), 
and  intended  to  form  a  society  in  some 
degree  such  as  the  primitive  churches  are 
represented  to  have  been.  All  the  in 
habitants  of  Henmhut,  after  mature  con- 
sideration, adopted  this  social,  scheme 
and  these  statutes,  by  the  name  of  a 
brotheriy  agreement,  and  pledged  tliem- 
selves  mutiuiUy  to  its  observance,  in  the 
year  1727,  and  thus  formed  the  first  stock 
of  the  present  society  of  United  Brethren. 
Count  Zinzendorf  was  justly,  in  some 
measure,  considered  the  founder  of  the 
society,  to  which  he  thenceforward  de 
voted  his  whole  life,  property  and  energy 
It  will  be  readily  conceived,  however, 
more  especially  fliler  observing  that  fur- 
ther emigrations  from  Bohemia  and  Mo- 
ravia were  checked  by  the  Saxon  gov- 
ernment at  an  early  period,  that  the  de- 
scendants of  the  first  emigrants,  at  this 
day,  constitute,  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  present  society.  Individuals  from  all 
Protestant  denominations,  coinciding  in 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity 
common  to  all,  and  professing  a  desire  to 
lead  a  truly  Christian  life,  as  memben  of 
such  a  communis,  under  its  pecuHai 
regulations,  were,  nom  the  beginniog,  ad 
mitted  among  them,  without  renouncinf 
their  original  church  and  creed.  On  th« 
contnury,  to  facilitate  the  mamtenance  of 
their  connexion  with  their  original  church- 
es, the  society  expressly  includes  tltfee 
different  tropes  or  modifications  within 
its  pale,  the  Lutheran,  the  Reformed  and 
the  Moravian,  which  latter  comprises  all 
other  Protestant  denomuiatioiis.  Expe- 
rience has  taught,  that  these  differences, 
among  persons  so  intimately  associated, 
vanish  of  tliemselves  to  such  a  degree,  that 
tlie  orijfinal  idea  of  these  tropes  is  now 
maintained  only  as  an  evidence  of  the 
principle  of  their  union,  while  its  prac- 
tical consequences  have  become  alto- 
gether imperceptible.  The  United  Breth- 
ren, however,  continue  strenuously  to  ob- 
ject to  being  considered  a  separate  sect  or 
denomination,  because  their  union  is  ex- 
clusively founded  on  general  Christian 
doctrines,  and  their  peculiarities  relate 
solely  to  their  social  .or^ization^  which 
is  intended  only  to  fkcilitate  theu  joint 
purpose  of  putting  truly  Christian  pnnci- 
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pies  of  life  and  conduct  into  actual  pnc- 
tice.  They  consequently  admit  of  no  pe- 
culiar  articles  of  faith,  confining  them- 
selves altogether  to  regulations  of  conduct 
and  discipline.  As  a  body,  they  have  at 
all  times,  when  required  by  govern- 
ments to  point  out  their  creed,  professed 
general  adherence  to  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg,  as  most  congenial  to  the 
views  of  a  majority;  and,  although 
they  do  not  pledge  their  ministers  to  an 
express  adoption  of  its  articles,  it  is  agreed 
among  them  not  to  insist  upon  any  doc- 
trines utterly  repugnant  thereto.  They 
avoid  discussions  respecting  the  specula- 
tive truths  of  religion,  and  insist  upon  in- 
dividual experience  of  the  practical  effi- 
cacy of  the  gospel,  in  producing  a  real 
change  of  sentiment  and  conduct,  as  the 
only  essentials  in  religion.  They  consider 
the  manifestation  of  God  in  Christ  as 
intended  to  be  the  most  beneficial  revela- 
tion of  the  Deity  to  the  human  race;  and, 
in  consequence,  they  make  the  life,  merits, 
acts,  woids,  sufferings  and  death  of  the  Sa- 
vior the  principal  theme  of  their  doctrine, 
while  they  carefiillv  avoid  entering  into  any 
theoretical  disquisitions  on  the  mysterious 
essence  of  the  Godhead,  amply  adheringto 
the  words  of  Scripture.  Admitting  the 
sacred  Scriptures  as  the  only  source  of  di- 
vine revelation,  they  nevertheless  believe, 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  continues  to  lead 
those  who  believe  in  Christ  into  all  further 
truth,  not  by  revealing  new  doctrines, 
but  by  teaching  those  who  sincerely  de- 
sire to  learn,  daily  better  to  understand 
and  apply  the  truths  which  the  Scrip- 
tures contun.  They  believe,  that,  to  live 
apeeably  to  the  gospel,  it  is  essential  to 
aun,  in  all  things,  to  fulfil  the  will  of  God. 
Even  in  their  temporal  concerns,  they  en- 
deavor to  ascertain  the  will  of  God :  they 
do  not,  indeed,  expect  some  miraculous 
manifestation  of  his  will,  but  only  en- 
deavor to  test  the  purity  of  their  purposes 
by  the  light  of  the  divine  word.  Noth- 
ing of  consequence  is  done  by  them,  as 
a  society,  untU  such  an  examination  has 
taken  place ;  and,  in  cases  of  difficul^, 
the  question  is  decided  by  lot,  to  avoid 
the  undue  preponderance  of  influential 
men,  and  in  the  humble  hope  that  God 
will  guide  them  right  by  its  decision, 
where  their  limited  understanding  fails 
them.  In  former  times,  the  marriages 
of  the  members  of  the  society  were,  in 
some  respects,  regarded  as  a  concern  of 
the  society,  as  it  was  part  of  their  sodal 
agreement,  that  none  should  take  place 
without  the  approval  of  the  elders ;  and 
the  elders'  consent  or  refusal  was  usually 


determined  by  lot  But  this  custom  was 
at  length  abandoned ;  and  nothing  is  now 
requisite  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
elders,  but  propriety  of  conduct  in  the 
parties.  They  consider  none  of  their 
peculiar  regulations  essential,  but  all  lia- 
ble to  be  altered  or  abandoned,  whenever 
it  is  found  necessair,  in  order  better  to 
attain  their  great  object — the  promotion 
of  piew.  Such  alterations  are  effected 
through  the  medium  of  their  synods. 
The  society  early  undertook  to  propunte 
the  gospel  among  heathen  nations.  The 
success  of  theur  attempts  in  this  respect 
is  generally  known,  and  a  great  propor- 
tion of  their  energy  is  at  this  day  devoted 
to  this  object  In  the  prosecution  there- 
of^ circumstances  occurred,  which,  com- 
bined with  the  increase  of  its  numbeis, 
and  certain  difficulties  in  theur  way  at 
Hermhut,  induced  the  society  to  plane 
colonies,  on  the  plan  of  the  mother  soci- 
ety there,  in  different  parts  of  Germany, 
England,  Holland,  America,  &c.,  all  of 
which,  together,  now  constitute  the  Umtg 
of  the  Brethren.  Each  individual  colony, 
called  a  place  congregatUm,  is  indepen- 
dent in  its  individual  concerns,  under  the 
superintendence,  however,  of  the  board 
of  general  directors  of  the  Unity ;  which 
superintendence,  in  England  and  Ameri- 
ca, is  administered  by  subordinate  local 
boards,  in  respect  to  all  things  not  of  a 
general  nature ;  but  they  are  responsible 
to  the  general  board  of  the  directcMrs,  at 
present  situated  at  Berthelsdor^  near 
Hermhut,  and  denominated  the  hoard  of 
elders  of  Vie  Unity.  The  appointments  of 
all  the  ministereand  officers  of  each  com- 
munity rest  exclusively  with  this  board. 
In  England  and  America,  however,  these 
are  committed  to  the  local  boards.  To 
them  is  further  committed  the  direction 
of  all  general  objects  of  the  whole  society, 
such  as  their  heathen  missions,  the  su|v 
port  of  superannuated  ministers  and  their 
widows,  and  tlie  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  such  of  these  as  are  without 
means  of  their  own.  For,  as  the  princi- 
ples and  circumstances  of  the  society 
prevent  them  from  allottinff  a  greater 
salary  to  any  officers  than  uieir  decent 
maintenance  requires,  those  among  them 
who  are  not  posseeBsed  of  fcNtunes,  cannot 
lay  by  any  thing  for  ^ir  old  ase,  or  for 
the  education  of  their  children:  the 
charge  of  these,  therefore,  devolves  upon 
the  whole  society 

The  economical  afiairs  of  each  indi- 
vidual conunimity  are  administered  by 
one  of  the  ekLers  of  that  partieular  com- 
munity, with  the  conturrence  of  a  com- 
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tnittee  elected  biennially  from  among  the 
inhabitants,  generally  by  the  votes  of  all 
male  memfaNera,  or  by  an  intermediate 
body  thus  elected.  The  objects  for  which 
each  community  has  thus  to  provide,  are, 
the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a  church, 
the  support  of  the  active  ministers  and  oth- 
er officers,  of  proper  schools,  and  all  other 
things  neceasaiy  for  the  well-being  of  the 
conmiunity  and  the  preservation  of  good 
order,  while  the  individuals  composing 
it  are  as  entirely  independent  in  their 
private  property  as  any  other  persons 
whatever ;  each  carrying  on  his  particular 
business,  for  his  own  profit,  and  upon  his 
own  responsibility.  A  contrary  unpres- 
aion,  viz.  that  there  exists  a  community 
of  goods  among  them,  is  still  verv  preva- 
lent, especially  in  America.  This  is  at- 
tributable to  the  &ct,  that,  when  their 
colonies  in  America  were  commenced,  it 
was  for  some  yoars  found  necessaiy  to 
combine  the  efforts  of  all  the  members, 
in  order  to  maintain  themselves  amid 
their  difficulties ;  and,  although  each  in- 
dividual retained  the  absolute  disposal  of 
any  property,  before  his  own,  their  joint 
earnings,  for  the  time,  went  into  a  com- 
mon stock,  from  which  their  di^ly  neces- 
sities wer%  supplied.  This  unnatural 
state  of  things,  however,  continued  no 
longer  than  it  was  imperiously  necessary. 
Many  other  erroneous  conceptions  have 
become  prevalent,  concerning  the  eco- 
nomical concerns  of  this  society.  The 
original  members  of  it  had  nothing  to 
depend  on  but  their  industry.  Count 
Zinzendorf  and  some  of  his  nearest  con- 
nexions sacrificed  the  whole  of  theur  es- 
tates in  the  various  undertakings,  mis- 
sions and  colonies.  As  the  society  grew, 
numbers  of  wealthy  members  afibrded 
liberal  aid ;  but  the  society  never  had  any 
actual  funds,  upon  which  they  could  de- 
pend. Individual  members  borrowed 
the  necessary  sums,  upon  their  own  credit. 
These  funds  were  invested,  partly  in  com- 
mercial undertakings,  partly  in  landed  es- 
tates, and  various  manufactures,  and  the 
profits  applied  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
society.  Upon  the  death  of  count  Zin- 
zendorf^ it  was  found  that  a  debt  had  ac- 
crued, greatly  exceeding  the  value  of  aU 
the  avadable  investments.  A  separation 
of  interests  now  took  place.  Each  indi- 
vidual community  assumed  a  proportion- 
able share  of  the  assets  and  debt,  and 
thenceforward  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  its  individual  c<mcems,  and  to 
provide  for  its  own  necessities  by  means 
of  an  instimtion,  operating  very  much  in 
the  manner  of  a  savings^  bank,  termed 


the  diaeomf  of  each  communi^.  Moneys 
were  taken  up,  under  the  special  superin- 
tendence of  the  elders  and  of  the  com- 
mittee above  mentioned,  and  invested :  the 
proceeds  went  to  defray  the  disburse- 
ments of  that  particular  community: 
the  understanding  was,  that  if  the  avails 
were  such  as  to  leave  any  thing  to  be  dis- 
posed of  afler  defraying  their  own  ex- 
penses, such  surplus  was  to  go  to  aid 
other  communities,  whose  means  might 
not  be  so  ample,  or  to  assist  the  {|[eneral 
concerns.  Thus,  iii  most  communities  of 
the  United  Brethren,  certain  trades  or 
manufactures  are  carried  on  for  their 
benefit,  as  such.  By  these  means,  to- 
gether with  the  voluntary  annual  sub- 
scriptions of  the  members  towards 
the  maintenance  of  the  ministers,  and 
the  support  of  the  church  and  schools, 
the  necessary  funds  are  raised  for  defitiy- 
ing  the  charges  on  the  particular  com- 
munities, and  for  certain  proportionate 
contributions,  which  each  is  expected  to 
furnish  to  that  fund  of  the  Umty  which 
is  established  for  the  support  of  superan- 
nuated ministers,  and  other  officers,  and 
their  widows,  as  weU  as  for  the  education 
of  their  children.  The  fiinds  required,  in 
each  community,  for  the  purposes  of  po- 
lice and  convenience,  are  raised  by  regn- 
lar  taxes  on  the  householders,  assessed  by 
the  committee  before  mentioned.  The 
rest  of  the  assets  on  hand,  at  the  death  of 
count  Zinzendorf  were  put  under  the 
control  of  a  special  board,  forming  one 
department  of^the  board  of  elders  of  the 
Unity,  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  dis- 
charge the  debt  before  mentioned.  The 
disbursements  required  by  the  missions 
among  the  heathen  are  supplied  by  vol- 
untary contributions.  The  greater  part 
of  the  annual  amount  at  the  present  time 
is  fiimished  by  persons  not  connected 
with  the  society.  Some  few  of  the  West 
India  misnons  are  in  part  supported  by 
the  industry  of  the  missionaries,  and  those 
in  Labrador  by  a  commercial  establish- 
ment trading  thither  under  the  guidance 
of  a  society  established  at  London.  In 
the  U.  States  there  is  a  society  for  propa- 
gating the  gospel  among  the  heathen, 
incorporated  by  several  dtates,  and  con- 
sisting of  members  of  the  United  Breth- 
ren's church.  This  society  has  recently 
acquired  large  funds  by  the  bequest  of 
one  of  its  members.  All  these  resources 
flow  into  the  common  missionary  fund, 
which  is  administered,  and  the  mission- 
ary concern  in  genera)  managed,  by  an- 
other department  of  the  board  of  elders 
of  the  Unity,  called  the  misaumary  dqifort- 
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ment,  (See  the  article  Misnont.)  A 
third  department  of  this  board  is  term- 
ed the  deparimeni  of  edueaiunu  This 
has  charge,  not  only  of  the  subject 
of  the  education  of  children  throughout 
the  society  generally,  but,  in  an  especial 
manner,  of  those  who  are  educated  at 
the  public  expense.  In  many  of  the  com- 
munities of  United  Brethren  in  Ger'- 
many,  England  and  America,  boarding 
schools,  for  the  education  of  young  per- 
sons of  both  sexes,  are  established,  in 
which  not  only  their  own  youth,  but  a 
great  number  of  others,  are  instructed  in 
useful  sciences  and  polite  acquirements. 
For  many  years,  these  schools  have  sus- 
tained, and  still  maintain,  a  considerable 
reputation  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
At  Niesky,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  the  Unity 
maintains  a  higher  classical  institution, 
where  those  receive  a  preparatory  edu- 
cation who  intend  to  embrace  the  liberal 
professions,  or  be  prepared  for  the  minis- 
try. The  latter  complete  their  studies  in 
a  college  situated  at  Gnadenfeld,  in  Sile- 
sia, which  serves  the  purposes  of  a  uni- 
versity. Similar  institutions,  upon  a  small- 
er scale,  are  established  at  Fulnec  for  the 
EngUsh,  and  at  Nazareth  for  the  Ameri- 
can portion  of  the  Unity.  These  are, 
properly  speaking,  theological  seminaries 
only.  Young  men  de^rous  of  devotinff 
themselves  to  the  medical  or  other  learned 
professions,  resort,  of  course,  to  the  public 
un  i  versities  of  their  respective  countries.  In 
the  three  departments  of  the  board  of  el- 
ders of  the  Unity  before  alluded  to,  taken 
collectively,  the  direction  of  the  whole 
Unity  is  concentrated.  This  board,  how- 
ever, is  responsible  to  the  synods  of  the 
society,  which  meet  at  stated  times,  gen- 
erally at  intervals  of  from  seven  to  twelve 
years,  and  from  whom  all  its  authority 
emanates.  They  are  composed  of  the 
bishops  and  civil  seniors  of  the  church, 
certain  other  general  officers  of  the  so- 
ciety, such  as  the  members  of  the  board 
of  elders  of  the  Unity  for  the  time  being, 
and  of  the  representatives  chosen  by  each 
individual  community.  At  these  meet- 
ings, a  revision  of  all  the  concerns  of  the 
society  and  its  parts  takes  place,  and  such 
alterations  are  adopted  as  circumstances 
seem  to  require.  They  are  terminated  by 
the  appointment  of  a  new  board  of  elders 
of  the  Unity. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  mode 
of  life  of  the  United  Brethren,  where 
they  form  separate  communities,  which, 
however,  is  not  always  the  case ;  for,  in 
many  instances,  societies  belonging  to  the 
Unity  are  situated  in  larger  and  smaller 


cities  and  towns,  intermingled  with  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants,,  in  which  cases 
their  peculiar  regulations  are,  of  course, 
out  of  the  question.  In  their  separate 
communities,  they  do  not  allow  the  per- 
manent residence  of  any  persons  as  house- 
holders who  are  not  members  in  full 
communion,  and  who  have  not  signed  the 
written  instrument  of  brotherly  agree- 
ment, upon  which  their  constitution  and 
discipline  rests ;  but  they  fi:eely  admit  of 
the  temporary  residence  among  them  of 
such  other  persons  as  are  willing  to  con- 
form to  their  external  regulations.  Ac- 
cording to  these,  all  kinds  of  amuse- 
ments considered  dangerous  to  strict  mo- 
rality are  forbidden,  as  balls,  dancing, 
plays,  gambling  of  any  kind,  and  all  pro- 
miscuous assemblies  of  the  youth  of  both 
sexes.  These,'  however,  are  not  debar- 
red from  forming,  under  proper  advice 
and  parental  superintendence,  that  ac- 
quaintance which  their  future  matrimo- 
nial connexions  may  require.  In  the 
communities  on  the  European  continent, 
whither,  to  this  day,  numoers  of  young 
persons  of  both  sexes  resort  in  order  to 
become  members  of  the  society  from 
motives  of  piety  and  a  desire  to  prepare 
themselves  to  become  mtssio  Aries  among 
the  heathen,  and  where,  moreover,  the 
difficulties  of  supporting  a  family  greatly 
Umit  the  number  of  marriages,  a  stricter 
attention  to  this  point  becomes  necessary. 
On  this  account,  the  unmarried  men  and 
boys,  not  belonging  to  the  families  of  the 
community,  reside  together,  under  the 
care  of  an  elder  of  their  own  class,  in  a 
building  called  the  single  breUtrtn's  Aotise, 
where  usually  divers  trades  and  manu- 
foctures  are  carried  on,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  house  or  of  the  community,  and  which, 
at  the  same  time,  furnishes  a  cheap  and 
convenient  place  for  the  boaid  and  lodg- 
ing of  those  who  are  employed  as  jour- 
neymen, apprentices,  or  otherwise,  in  the 
families  constituting  the  communi^.  Par- 
ticqlar  daily  opportunities  of  edification 
are  there  affi>rded  them;  and  such  a 
house  is  the  place  of  resort  where  the 
young  men  and  boys  of  the  families 
spend  their  leisure  time,  it  being  a  gene- 
ral rule,  that  every  member  of  the  society 
shall  devote  himself  to  some  useful  occu- 
pation. A  similar  house  under  the  ffuid- 
ance  of  a  female  superintendent,  and  un- 
der similar  regulations,  is  called  the  tingle 
sisters*  house,  and  is  the  common  dwelling 
place  of  all  unmarried  fomales,  not  mem- 
bers of  any  family,  or  not  employed  aa 
servants  in  the  famUies  of  the  community. 
Even  these  regard  the  sisters'  hoi^se  as 
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d&eir  principal  place  of  aaeociation  at 
leisure  hours.  Ladustrious  habiiB  are 
here  inculcated  in  the  same  way.  In  the 
communities  of  the  United  Brethren  in 
America,  the  facilities  of  supporting  fam- 
ilies, and  the  consequent  early  marriages, 
haye  superseded  the  necessity  of  single 
brethren's  houses;  but  they  all  have  sisters' 
houses  of  the  above  description,  which 
aficmi  a  comfortable  asylum  to  aged  un- 
married females,  while  they  furnish  an 
opportunity  of  attending  to  the  further 
education  and  improvement  of  the  female 
vouth  after  they  have  left  school.  In  the 
larger  communities,  similar  houses  afford 
the  same  advantages  to  such  widows  as 
desire  to  live  retired,  and  are  called  tM- 
ow8^  houses.  The  individuals  residing  in 
these  establishments  pay  a  small  rent,  by 
which,  and  by  the  sums  paid  for  their 
board,  the  expenses  of  these  houses  are 
defrayed,  assisted  occasionally  by  the 
profits  on  the  sale  of  ornamental  needle- 
work, &c^  on  which  some  of  the  inmates 
subsist.  The  aged  and  needy  are  support- 
ed by  the  same  means.  Each  division  of 
sex  and  station  just  alluded  to— viz.  wid- 
ows, single  men  and  youths,  sinde  wo- 
men and  gurls  past  the  age  of  childhood — 
is  placed  under  the  special  guidance  of 
elaers  of  their  own  description,  whose 
province  it  is  to  assist  them  with  ffood 
advice  and  admonition,  and  to  attend,  as 
much  as  may  be,  to  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral welfare  of  each  individual.  The 
children  of  each  sex  are  under  the  imme- 
diate care  of  the  superintendent  of  tije 
»ngle  choirs,  as  these  divisions  are  term- 
ed. Their  instruction  in  religion,  and  in 
all  the  necessary  branches  of  human 
knowledge,  in  good  schools,  carried  on 
separately  for  each  sex,  is  under  the  spe- 
cial superintendence  of  the  stated  minis- 
ter of  each  community,  and  of  the  board 
of  elders.  Similar  special  elders  are 
charged  to  attend  to  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  married  people.  All  these  elders, 
of  both  sexes,  together  with  the  stated 
minister,  to  whom  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  is  chiefly  committed  (although  all 
other  elders  who  may  be  qualified  parti- 
cipate therein],  and  with  the  persons  to 
whom  the  economical  concerns  of  the 
community  are  intrusted,  form  together 
the  board  of  elders,  in  which  rests  the 
government  of  the  community,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  committee  elected  by 
the  inhabitants  for  all  temporal  concerns. 
This  committee  superintends  the  observ- 
ance of  all  regulations,  has  charge  of  the 
police,  and  decides  differences  between 
mdividuals.    Matters  of  a  general  nature 


are  submitted  to  a  meeting  of  the  whole 
community,  consisting  either  of  all  male 
members  of  age,  or  of  an  intermediate 
body  elected  by  them.  Public  meetings 
are  neld  every  evening  in  the  week.  Some 
of  these  are  devoted  to  the  reading  of  por- 
tions of  Scripture,  others  to  the  commu- 
nication of  accounts  from  the  missionary 
stations,  and  others  to  the  singing  of 
hymns  or  selected  .verses.  On  Sunday 
mornings,  the  church  litany  is  publicly 
read,  and  sermons  are  delivered  to  the 
congregation,  which,  in  many  places,  is 
the  case  likewise  in  the  afternoon.  In 
the  evening,  discourses  are  delivered,  in 
which  the  texts  for  that  day  are  explained 
and  brought  home  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  community.  Besides  these 
regular  means  of  edification,  the  festival 
days  of  the  Christian  church,  such  as 
Easter,  Pentecost,  Christmas,  &c.,  are 
commemorated  in  a  special  manner,  as 
well  as  some  days  of  peculiar  interest  in 
the  history  of  the  society.  A  solemn 
church  music  constitutes  a  prominent 
feature  of  their  means  of  edification,  music 
in  general  being  a  &vorite  employment 
of  the  leisure  of  many.  On  particular 
occasions,  and  before  the  congregation 
meets  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  supper,  they 
assemble  expressly  to  listen  to  instrumen- 
tal vocal  music  interspersed  with  hymns, 
in  which  the  whole  congregation  joins, 
while  they  partake  together  of  a  cup  of 
coffee,  tea  or  chocolate,  and  light  cakes,  in 
token  of  fellowship  and  broUierly  union. 
This  solemnity  is  called  a  love-feast,  and 
is  in  imitation  of  the  custom  of  the  aga- 
pte  in  the  primitive  Christian  churches. 
The  Lord's  supper  is  celebrated  at  stated 
intervals,  generally  by  all  communicant 
members  together,  under  very  solemn  but 
simple  rites.  Easter  morning  is  devoted 
to  a  solemnity  of  a  peculiar  kind.  At 
sunrise,  the  congregation  assembles  in  the 
grave-yard ;  a  service,  accompanied  by 
music,  is  celebrated,  expressive  of  the 
joyful  hopes  of  immortality  and  resurrec- 
tion, and  a  solemn  commemoration  is 
made  of  all  who  have,  in  the  course  of  the 
last  year,,  departed  this  life  from  among 
them,  and  **  gone  home  to  the  Lord  " — 
an  expression  they  oflen  use  to  des- 
ij^ate  death.  Considering  the  termina- 
tion of  the  present  life  no  evil,  but  the  en- 
trance upon  an  eternal  state  of  bliss  to 
the  sincere  disciples  of  Chitst,  they  de- 
sire to  divest  this  event  of  all  its  terrors. 
The  decease  of  every  individual  is  an- 
nounced to  the  community  by  solemn 
music  from  a  band  of  instruments.  Out- 
ward appearances  of  mourning  are  dia- 
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countenanced.  Tlie  whole  congregaticm 
fbUowB  the  bier  to  the  graye-yara  (which 
is  commonly  laid  out  afl  a  garden),  ac- 
companied by  a  band,  playing  the 
tunes  of  well-known  verses,  which  ex- 
press the  hopes  of  eternal  life  and  resur- 
rection ;  and  the  corpse  is  deposited  in  the 
simple  grave  during  the  funeral  service. 
The  preservation  of  the  puri^  of  the 
community  is  intrusted  to  the  board  of 
elders  and  its  different  members,  who  are 
to  give  instruction  and  admonition  to 
those  under  their  care,  and  make  a  dis- 
creet use  of  the  established  church  disci- 
pline. In  cases  of  immoral  conduct,  or 
flagrant  disregard  of  the  regulations  of 
the  society,  this  discipline  is  resorted  >  to; 
If  expostulations  are  not  successful,  of- 
fenders are  for  a  time  restrained  from 
participating  in  the  holjr  communion,  or 
called  before  the  committee.  For  perti- 
nacious bad  conduct,  or  flagrant  excesses, 
the  culpable  individual  is  dismissed  from 
the  society.  The  ecclesiastical  church 
officers,  generally  speaking,  are  the  bish- 
ops, through  whom  the  regular  succes- 
sion of  ordination,  transmitted  to  the  Unit- 
ed Brethren  through  the  ancient  church 
of  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren, 
is  preserved,  and  who  alone  are  author- 
ized to  ordain  ministers,  but  possess  no 
authority  in  the  government  of  the  church, 
except  such  as  they  derive  from  some 
other  office,  being  most  frequently  the 
presidents  of  some  board  of  elders ;  the 
civil  seniors,  to  whom,  in  subordination 
to  the  board  of  elders  of  the  Unity,  be- 
longs the  management  of  the  external  re- 
lations of  the  society ;  the  nresbyters,  or 
ordained  stated  ministers  of  the  commu- 
nities, and  the  deacons.  The  degree  of 
deacon  is  the  first  bestowed  upon  young 
ministers  and  missionaries,  b^  whicn 
they  are  authorized  to  administer  the 
sacraments.  Females,  although  elders 
among  their  own  sex,  are  never  ordained ; 
nor  have  they  a  vote  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  board  of  elders,  which  they  attend 
for  the  sake  of  information  only. — It  now 
remains  to  give  some  account  of  the  num- 
bers and  extension  of  this  society,  which 
are  oden  strangely  exaggerated.  On  the 
continent  of  Europe,  together  with  Great 
Britain,  the  numl>er  of  persons  living  in 
their  different  communities,  or  formed 
into  societies  closely  connected  with  the 
Unity,  doe^not  exceed  thirteen  or  four- 
teen thousand,  including  children.  Tlieir 
number  in  the  U.  States  of  America 
falls  something  short  of  four  thousand 
souls.  Besides  these,  there  are  about 
three  times  this  number  of  persons  dis- 


persed through  Germany,  Livonia,  &,e^ 
who  are  occasionally  visited  by  brethren, 
and  strengthened  in  their  religious  con- 
victions, while  they  have  no  eltemal 
connexion  with  the  Unity.  These  cannot 
be  considered  members  of  the  society, 
though  they  maintain  a  spiritual  connex- 
ion with  it.  The  number  of  converts 
from  heathen  nations,  as  regularly  report- 
ed at  the  last  synod,  in  the  year  1825, 
though  larger  than  at  any  previous  time, 
did  not  exceed  34,000  souls,  comprehend- 
ing all  those  who  are  in  any  vray  under 
the  care  of  the  missionaries.  Indeed,  it 
never  was  the  object  of  the  society  to  at- 
tempt the  Christianization  of  whole  na- 
tions or  tribes,  as  such  must  be  a  mere 
nominal  conversion.  They  profess  to 
admit  those  only  to  the  rite  of  baptism 
who  ^ve  evidence  of  their  fiuth  by  the 
change  wrought  in  their  life  and  conduct. 
On  this  account,  they  have  every  where 
introduced  among  their  heathen  converts 
a  discipline  similar  to  their  own,  as  far  as 
circumstances  permit  It  would  be  pre- 
posterous to  conceive  that  the  peculiar 
views,  and  the  reffuladons  of  a  society 
such  as  that  of  the  United  Brethren,  could 
ever  be  adopted  by  any  large  body  of  men. 
They  are  exclusively  calculated  for  small 
communities.  Any  one  desirous  of  sep- 
arating from  the  society  meets  with  no 
hinderance.  The  following  is  a  succinct 
view  of  the  principal  establishments  of 
the  society : — In  the  U.  States,  they  have 
separate  communities  at  Bethlehem,  Naz- 
areth and  Lidz  in  Pennsylvania,  and  at 
Salem  in  North  Carolina.  Bethlehem  is, 
next  to  the  mother  community  at  Ht*rni- 
hut,  in  Germany,  their  largest  establi^- 
ment  Besides  these,  there  are  congre- 
gations at  Newport  in  Rhode  Island,  at 
New  York,  at  Philadelphia,  Lancaster 
and  Yorktown,  at  Graceham  in  Mary- 
land ;  and  several  country  congregationa 
are  scattered  through  Pennsylvania,  the 
members  of  which  chiefly  dwell  on 
their  plantations,  but  have  a  common 
place  of  worship.  There  are  four  of  this 
description  in  North  Carolina,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Salem.  In  England,  their  chief 
settlements  are  Fulnec  in  Yorkshire, 
Fairfield  in  Lancashire,  Ockbrook  in  Der- 
byshire: congregations  exist  likewise  iu 
London,  Bedford,  Bristol,  Bath,  Plym- 
outh, Haverfordwest,  together  with  a 
number  of  country  congregations  in  di- 
vers villages.  In  Ireland,  they  have  a 
considerable  community  at  Gracfihill,  in 
the  county  of  Antrim,  and  small  concre- 
sations  at  Dublin,  Gracefield  and  BaSin- 
derry.     On  the   continent   of  Europe, 
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Heimliut,  Niesky  and  Kleinwelke  in 
Upper  Lusatia,  Gnadenfrew,  Gnaden- 
borg)  Gnadenfeld  and  Neusaltz  in  Silesia, 
Ebenadorf^  near  Lobenstein,  Neudieten- 
dorf  in  the  ducbv  of  Gosna,  Konigsfeld 
in  that  of  Baden,  Neuwied  on  the  Rhine, 
Chrisdansfeld  in  Holstein,  Zeyst,  near 
Utrecht,  in  Holland,  and  Sarepta,  on  the 
confines  of  Asiatic  Russia,  are  the  names 
of  their  separate  communities;  besides 
which  there  are  organized  societies  at 
Berlin,  Rixdorf.  Potsdam,  Konigsberg, 
Norden  in  Friesland,  Copenhagen,  Alto- 
na,  Stockholm,  Gottenburg,  St.  Peten- 
burg  and  Moscow.  Their  principal  mis- 
sions among  the  heathen,  at  this  time,  are 
the  following : — among  the  negro  slaves 
in  the  three  Danish  West  India  islands ; 
in  Jamaica,  St  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barba- 
does,  Toba^,  and  in  Surinam,  among  the 
same  description  of  persons ;  in  Green- 
land, among  the  natives  of  that  desolate 
region ;  in  Labrador,  among  the  Esqui- 
maux ;  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  among 
the  Hottentots  and  Cai&es ;  and  in  North 
America,  among  the  Delaware  Indians  in 
Canada,  and  the  Cherokees  in  Georgia.  It 
is  a  general  principle  of  the  society,  that 
their  social  organization  is  in  no  case  to 
interfere  with  their  duties  as  citizens  or 
subjects  of  governments  under  which 
they  live,  and  wherever  they  are  setded. 
They  have  always  supported  a  good  rep- 
utation, and  been  ffenmlly  considered  val- 
uable members  of  the  community,  on  ac- 
count of  the  moral  and  industrious  habits 
successfully  inculcated  by  their  system. 

UmTED  Colonies  op  New  England. 
(See  Mw  EngkauL) 

United  Greeks  are  Christians  who 
originally  belonged  to  the  Greek  church, 
but  whom  the  Itoman  church  has  united 
with  her  own  members  on  certain  con- 
di^ns.  They  differ  from  the  Greek 
church  in  believing  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
proceeds  both  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son;  by  believing  also  in  the  supremacy 
of  the  pope,  in  purgatory,  and  the  effica- 
cy of  masses  for  souls,  according  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  church.  They 
have  theur  own  church  government,  and 
retain  ^e  old  names  of  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nities. Their  priests  wear  beards  and  caps, 
and  are  allowed  to  marrv.  They  retain 
the  ancient  rites,  the  6reek  language 
during  service,  the  strict  Greek  fasts,  and 
the  Lord's  supper  under  both  forms,  in 
common  with  the  old  Greek  church,  be- 
cause the  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  grad- 
ually effected  their  conversion  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
could  not  induce  them  to  make  changes 
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in  these  particulars.  Such  United  Greeks 
are  found  in  Italy,  especially  in  Venice 
and  Rome,  in  Naples  and  Sicily,  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  Austrian  monarchy, 
also  in  Transylvania,  Hungary,  Croatia, 
Sclavonia,  Dalmatia,  &c.,  where  many 
Greeks  live,  and  in  Eastern  Poland.  The 
number  of  die  United  Greeks  is  estimated 
at  2,000,000.  The  non-united  Greeks  in 
the  above-mentioned  countries,  except  in 
Italy,  where  there  are  none,  acknowledge 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  as  their 
spiritual  head,  and  consider  the  United 
Greeks  as  apostates.    (See  Gruk  CTiurch.) 

United  Provinces.  (See  Mther- 
lands,) 

United  Provinces  of  South  Ameri- 
ca.   (See  Plda,  United  Provinces  of  the,) 

United  States  of  North  America. 
I.  History.  The  history  of  the  United 
States  naturally  divides  itself  into  two 
periods,  the  first  embracing  the  annals 
of  the  British  North  American  colonies, 
which  separated  from  the  mother  coun- 
trv  in  1776 ;  and  the  second,  the  history 
of  the  independent  republic  establish- 
ed by  the  victorious  colonists. — 1.  7%e 
SetUiment  and  progressive  Growth  of  the 
Colonies  (1607  to  1776)  during  a  Period  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy  Tears.  Of  the 
thirteen  colonies,  whose  delegates  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  twelve 
were  settied  in  the  seventeenth  century,* 
and  the  colonists,  vrith  a  few  trifling  ex- 
ceptions, were  Englishmen.  In  1630, 
the  number  of  English  colonists  in 
North  America  did  not  exceed  4000 ;  ui 
1660,  it  was  not  less  than  80,000,  and 
had  therefore  increased  twenty-fold  in  the 
short  space  of  thirty  years :  m  1701,  the 
population  of  the  colonies  is  estimated  to 

*  Dates  of  the  SetilemetU  of  the  Colonies. 
Virginia,  1607. 
New  York,  by  the  Dutch,  1614;  occupied  by 

the  English,  1664. 
Plymouth,  1620;   incorporated  with  Massachu- 

setu  in  1692. 
Massachusetu,  1628. ' 
New  Hampshire,  1623. 
New  Jersey,  by  the  Dutch,  1624;  occupied  by 

the  Engfish  in  1664. 
Delaware,  by  the  Dutch,  1627 ;  occupied  by  the 

English  in  1664.    Some  Swedes  settled  here 

in  1638,  but  they  were  conquered  by  the  Dutch, 

and  most  of  them  left  the  country. 
Maine,  1630 ;  united  with  Massachusetts  in  1677. 
Maryland,  1633. 

Connecticut,  1635 :  settled  from  Massachusetts. 
New  Haven,  1637;  united  with  Connecticut  iu 

1662.  • 

North  Carolina,  1650 ;  a  distinct  colony  in  1739. 
South  Carolina,  1670. 
Pennsylvania,  1682. 
Georg^ia,  1733. 
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bsTe  been.about  ftStflOO,  The^peiiod  of 
colonization  waa,  one  of  great  intellec- 
tual and  political  excitement  in  the  moth- 
er country ;  in  which  a  nation  that  had 
for  a  long  time  enjoyed  fbee  and  popular 
inatitutiona,  was  engaged  in  defending 
them  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
crown,  and  in  extending  and  securing 
them  by  new  bulwarks.  The  principlea 
of  liber^,  the  ri^ts  of  man,  particularly 
of  Englishnlen,  the  nature,  use  and  oh- 
jectB  of  government,  were  topics  of  gene- 
ral interest  and  discussion  m  B^giand, 
and  republican  maxims  were  warmly 
embraced  by  many.  It  is  an  observation 
of  Fox,  <<that  from  1588  to  1640  waa 
a  period  of  almost  uninterrupted  tran- 
quiUitjr  and  peace:  the  §pneral  improve- 
ment m  all  the  arts  of  civil  life,  and,  above 
all,  the  sfltonishini^  progreas  of  literature, 
are  the  most  BOnkmf  among  the  general 
features  of  that  penod,  and  are  in  them- 
selves causes  sufficient  to  produce  effects 
of  the  utmost  importance.  A  country 
whose  language  wss  enriched  bv  the 
works  of  Hooker,  Raleigh  and  Bacon, 
could  not  but  experience  a  sensible 
chanse  in  its  marmers  and  in  its  style  of 
thinkmg;  and  even  to  speak  the  same 
language  in  which  Spenser  and  Shak- 
speare  had  written,  seemed  a  sufficient 
plea  to  rescue  the  commons  of  England 
from  the  appellation  of  &ni<e«,  with  which 
Henry  VIII  had  addressed  them."  The 
same  commons  were,  in  fac^  peevishly 
designated  by  James  I  as  kings;*  and 
such  wna  the  progress  of  the  people  of 
England  in  wealth,  as  well  as  in  cultiva- 
tion, that,  accordmg  to  Hume,  the  house 
of  commons,  in  1^,  was  three  times  aa 
rich  as  the  house  of  lords.  Another  re- 
markable element  in  the  society  from 
which  swarmed  the  American  colonists, 
was  the  state  of  religion.  An  imperfect 
reformation,  favored  by  the  government, 
and  amounting  to  little  more  than  a 
secession  from  the  Catholic  church,  was 
accompanied  by  a  popular  reformation, 
ready  to  follow  out  its  principles  to 
their  results.  The  state  religion  derived 
its  force  and  its  rights  from  the  crovni ; 
the  church,  therefcM^,  became  the  chaiur 
pion  of  passive  obedience  and  divine 
right,  ana  the  Puntans^  as  they  were 
reproachfully  called,  or  Non-conformists, 
were  compelled  to  attack  the  temporal 
power,  ami  to  defend  civil  liberty,  while 
assailing  the  intolerance  of  the  church 

*  When  informed  of  the  approach  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  house  of  commons,  he  ordered 
twelve  chairs  to  be  brought ;  **  for/'  said  he, 
*  there  are  twelve  kings  a-coasiag/' 


and  defending  fjneedom  of  ccHiscieBce. 
This  mixture  of  religious  &itfa  in  the  con- 
test for  politkal  rights,  gave  the  English 
Puritans  the  zeal,  firmi^eas  and  boi&ess 
of  religious  reformers.  (See  Puritans.) 
It  is  ftulher  to  be  considered,  that,  while 
the  English  colonists  Iwought  with  them 
to  America  the  broadest  and  most  gene- 
rous principles  of  liberty,  end  those  free 
institutions  which  convert  general  maxims 
into  practical  truths,  and  make  them  a 

Krt  of  the  daily  life  of  men,  they  left 
hind  them  tho^e  restraintB  which  in 
some  degree  checked  their  fi«e  action  in 
England.  They  brought  the  jury  and 
the  right  of  representation,  but  lefl  behind 
them  the  chains  which  the  church  and 
court  were  endeavoring  to  fasten  upon 
their  countiymen :  feudal  services,  privi- 
lejied  orders,  corporations  and  guilds, 
with  other  similar  burdens  upon  industry, 
and  insults  upon  honest  merit,  found  no 
place  in  the  western  forests;  but  civiliza- 
tion, arts  and  letters,  without  the  corrup- 
tion and  gross  licentiousness  which  char- 
acterized the  reigns  of  James  I  and 
Charies  II,  were  brought  hither  in  the 
train  of  liberty.  The  next  im^iortant 
element  in  the  colonial  history,  is  the 
political  institutions  established  in  the 
colonie&  In  1606,  two  companies  of 
merchants  and  others  were  incorporated, 
under  the  names  of  the  London  company 
and  the  Plymouth  compamh  with  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  settling  and  trading  with- 
in their  respective  limits.  The  former 
began  the  colonization  of  Britidi  America, 
in  1607,  by  sending  to  Virginia  a  feeble 
colony  of  100  men,  which,  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  was  reduced,  by  suffi^ring 
and  the  badness  and  scarcity  of  food,  to 
thirty-eiffht  In  October,  1609,  the  num- 
ber had  been  increased  by  new  colonists 
to  500:  a  famine  reduced  them  in  six 
months  to  sixty  persons.  In  1613,  land 
was  distributed  to  each  individual,  both 
the  land  and  the  produce  having  before 
been  held  in  common.  In  1619,  the  first 
colonial  assembly  was  convoked,  consist- 
ing of  representatives  elected  by  the 
boroughs,  the  concerns  of  the  colony 
having  been  previously  managed  by  the 
company  in  England.  As  the  colonists 
were  mosdy  adventurers  without  ftmilica, 
ninety  young  jrirls  were  sent  over  by  the 
company  in  lS20,  and  sold  to  the  young 
planters,  at  the  rate  of  100 — 150  pounds 
of  tobacco.  In  1621,  the  company  passed 
an  ordinance  vesting  the  government  of 
the  colony  in  a  governor,  cotmcil  and 
general  assembly,  the  latter  chosen  by 
tne  inhabitants,  with  power  to  enact  laws. 
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In  1692,  347  men,  women  and  children 
were  massacred  by  the  Indians ;  a  gene- 
ral Indian  war  fi>liowed,  and  the  setde- 
ments  were  reduced  from  eighty  to  eight. 
In  1624,  the  company  was  dissohred  by 
the  crown,  and  the  colony  taken  into  the 
hiinds  of  the  king.  Such  are  a  few  inci- 
dents from  the  humble  annals  of  the  first 
colonists,  presenting  a  picture  of  suffering 
too  often  renewed  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. — ^The  Plymouth  company,  to 
wiiich  was  granted  the  exclusive  right  to 
trade  and  settle  in  North  Virginia,  did 
DOthinff  efiectual  towards  the  coloniza- 
tion of  their  jurisdiction.  But,  in  1620, 
a  number  of  Puritans  ^Brownists),  who 
had  set  sail  for  Virginia,  were  landed, 
either  by  accident  or  treachery,  within 
the  limits  of  the  Plymouth  company. 
Ten  years  afterwards,  they  obtained  fiom 
the  company  a  pant  of  the  land  to  which 
they  had  previously  no  title  but  occu- 
pancy ;  but  thej  were  never  incorporated 
as  a  body  politic  by  royal  charter,  and 
they  therefi)re  remained  a  mere  volun- 
tary association,  yielding  obedience  to 
laws  and  magistrates  formed  and  chosra 
hv  themselves,  until  their  union  with 
Massachusetts,  in  1692.*  But  Uie  germ 
of  the  New  England  colonies  was  the 
Massachusetts  colony,  settled,  in  1628,  by 
a  company  incorporated  that  year  by 
royal  charter,  the  umd  having  been  previ- 
ously purchased  from  the  Plymouth  com- 
pany. The  government  of  the  colony 
vras  transferred  to  Massachusetts,  in  1^, 
by  vote  of  the  company ;  and,  a  few  years 
litter,  the  freemen  adopted  the  plan  of 
acting  by  delegates  or  representatives: 
courts  were  ano  established,  and  the 
charter  of  a  trading  company  was  thus 
tacitly  converted  into  the  constitution  of 
a  commonwealth.  The  Massachusetts 
colonists  were  Puritans,  and  were  ren- 
dered notices  obnoxious  to  the  court  par- 
ty at  home  by  their  religious  principles, 
than  by  this  unwarranted  assumption  or 
political  power.  This,  with  other  ch*- 
Gumstances,  led  the  Plymouth  company 
to  resign  their  charter  to  the  king  (1635), 
*  As  this  instance  of  the  fomation  of  a  society 
which  actaally  exercised  the  power  of  life  and 
death  is,  perhaps,  unique  in  history,  we  hare 
thouje^t  it  worth  while  to  rive  the  document 
itseln  "  In  the  name  of  Go<t— we,  whose  names 
are  underwritten,  do,  solemnly  and  mutually,  in 
the  presence  of  (jod  and  one  another,  covenant 
and  combine  ourselves  together  into  a  civil  body 
politic,  by  virtue  hereof  to  enact,  constitute  and 
frame  such  just  and  equal  laws,  ordinances,  acts, 
constitutions  and  offices,  as  shall  be  thought  most 
meet  and  convenient  for  the  general  good  of  the 
colony,  unto  which  we  promise  all  due  subjection 


and  Massachusetts,  like  Virginia,  was 
thus  taken  into  the  royal  hands.  Such, 
however,  was  the  disturbed  state  of  Eng- 
land at  the  time,  that  these  remote  and 
insi^ificant  colonies  attracted  little  at- 
tention, and  were  therefore  left  to  stow 
up  in  habits  of  self-government,  with  lit- 
tm  restraint,  while  their  numbers  and 
wealth  were  increased  by  successive  em- 
i^tions  of  the  parties  worsted  in  the 
civil  strife  at  home.  The  persecuted  Pu- 
ritans fled  to  New  England;  the  op- 
pressed Catholics  to  Maryland;  the  de- 
feated cavaliers  or  royalists  to  Vbginia. 
Such  were  some  of  the  events  of  the 
eariiest  periods  of  colonial  history. — ^It 
would  l<»d  us  beyond  our  limits  to  at- 
tempt even  a  sketch  of  the  annals  of  the 
colonies.  We  must  satisfy  ourselves  with 
a  hasty  view  of  the  forms  of  goveinment 
which  prevailed  in  them,  and  which 
served  as  the  elements  of  the  political 
system  esiaUished  rather  than  introduced 
by  the  revolution.  Of  these  forms  of 
(TOvemment  there  were  throe  the  royal, 
the  charter,  and  the  proprietary  govern- 
ments. 1.  The  cnarter  governments 
were  confined  to  New  England.  The 
people  of  these  colonies,  by  the  express 
woras  of  their  charters,  were  entitl^  to 
the  privileges  of  natural  bom  subjects, 
and  mvested  with  the  powers  of  sovem- 
ment,  legislative,  executive  and  judicial. 
They  chose  their  own  governors,  elected 
legislative  assemblies,  and  established 
courts  of  justice,  and  in  many  points  even 
exceeded  the  powers  conferred  by  the 
chartera.  The  only  limitation  to  their 
legislative  power  was,  that  their  laws 
should  not  be  contraiy  to  those  of  Eng- 
land. The  crown  chiimed,  indeed,  the 
right  of  revoking  these  charters ;  but  the 
colonists  maintained  that  they  were  sol- 
emn compacts,  irrevocable  unless  for 
cause.  The  charters  were  sometimes 
declared  forfeited,  or  forcibly  taken  away 
(particularly  towards  the  close  of  Charles 
II's  reign,  when  the  corporations  m  Eng- 
land shared  the  same  fote) ;  and  the  dis- 
putes to  which  this  question  gave  rise,  be- 
tween the  mother  country  and  the  char- 
ter colonies,  were  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
revoludon.---2.  The  royal  governments 
were  those  of  Virginia,  New  York,  and, 
at  a  later  period,  the  Carolines  {17S8)  and 
the  Jeraeys  (1703).  In  these  colonies,  the 
governor  and  council  were  appointed  by 
the  crown,  and  the  cok>nists  chose  repre- 
sentatives to  the  colonial  assemblies.  The 
governors  were  commissioned  by  the 
crown,  and  acted  in  obedience  to  instruc- 
tions received  fiom  the  same.    They  had 
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a  negative  on  the  proceedings  of  the  le- 
gislaturea,  which  were  compoeed  of  the 
councils  and  the  popular  amemblies:  the 
judges  and  most  of  tlie  officers  were  aiso 
apipointed  by  the  king,  although,  in  many 
cases,  paid  by  the  colony.  The  sources  of 
discontent  in  these  colonies  were  the  arbi- 
trary acts  of  the  governors,  and  the  royal 
claim  to  an  absolute  veto  on  the  acts  of  the 
assemblies,  which  would  have  virtually 
al>o)ished  the  right  of  the  people  to  par- 
ticipate iu  the  government — 3.  The  pro- 
prietarv  governments  vrere  those  of  Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania,  and  at  first  the  Caro- 
linas  and  the  Jerseys:  the  two  former  re- 
mained such  till  the  revolution.  These 
colonies  were  in  the  hands  of  proprietors 
or  individuals,  to  whom  grants  of  land 
had  been  made  by  the  crown,  with  au- 
thority to  establish  civil  j^ovemments,  and 
make  laws,  under  certain  restrictions  in 
favor  of  the  crown.  The  histoiT  of  the 
proprietary  governments  is  little  more 
than  that  of  a  perpetual  quarrel  between 
the  people  and  the  proprietors,  chiefly 
owin^  to  the  manner  m  which  the  latter 
exercised  tlieir  prerogative  of  repealing  or 
negativing  the  acts  of  the  colonial  assem- 
blies ;  for,  even  in  these  colonies,  repre- 
sentative bodies,  psrtly  elected  by  the 
freemen,  and  \ikruy  summoned  by  the 
proprietors,  were  soon  introduced.  In 
1719,  the  people  of  Carolina  had  become 
so  exasperated  against  the  proprietors, 
that  they  took  the  government  into  their 
own  hands,  and  elected  a  {governor  and 
council,  and  assembly,  which  published 
a  declaration  of  independence,  setting 
forth  the  causes  of  theur  renunciation  of 
the  former  government,  and  signed  by  all 
the  members  of  the  new  one.  The  oldest 
laws  of  the  Virginia  assembly  (1624) 
comprise  a  declaration  defininff  Uie  power 
of  the  governor  and  the  assembly,  and  as- 
serting th^  privileges  of  the  people  in  re- 
gard to  taxes  and  personal  services.  At 
an  early  period  in  the  existence  of  tlie 
New  England  colonies  (1643),  a  confeder- 
ation was  established  between  them  for 
mutual  ofience  and  defence,  leaving  to 
each  colony  its  own  peculiar  jurisdiction 
and  goveniment,  the  common  affairs  of 
the  confederacy  beinff  managed  by  a 
congress,  consisting  of  two  commission- 
ers from  each  colony.  These  three  meas- 
ures, emanating  the  first  from  a  f»oprie- 
tary,  the  second  from  a  royal,  and  the 
third  firom  a  charter  colony,  show  that  a 
eommon  spirit  pervaded  them  all;  and 
they  may  be  considered  as  the  prototypes 
of  the  itill  of  rights,  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence, and  the  general  ccmfederacy, 


in  which  all  joined  at  a  bterperiod.  Be- 
sides the  subjects  of  charters  in  one  set  of 
colonies,  and  of  representation  in  another, 
the  question  o£  taxation  was  a  matter  of 
common  interesL  '^  There  is  something 
curious,"  says  Fox  {Huiory  of  Jame$  IJ, 
JhUroductUm),  **  in  discovering  mat  even  at 
this  eariy  period  (1685)  a  question  relative 
to  North  American  libeity,  and  even  to 
North  American  taxation,  was  considered 
as  the  test  of  principles  fiiendly  or  ad- 
verse to  arbitrary  power  at  home.  But 
the  truth  is,  that,  among  the  several  c<ki- 
troversaes  which  have  arisen,  there  is  no 
other  where  the  natural  rights  of  man,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  authority  of  artifi- 
cial institutions,  on  the  other,  as  applied 
respectively  by  the  whigs  and  tones  to 
the  English  constitution,  are  so  feirfy  put 
in  issue,  nor  by  which  the  line  of  separa- 
tion between  the  two  parties  is  so  strong- 
ly and  distinctly  marked."  The  eommon 
EngliBh  right  of  assent  to  toxet,  as  the 
colonists  themselves  called  it,  was  assert- 
ed in  the  fullest  manner  by  nearly  aD  the 
colonies,  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century ;  and  it  was  a  com- 
monly received  opinion  in  America,  from 
that  period,  that  the  authority  of  periia- 
ment  in  the  colonies  did  not  extend  to 
taxation  or  internal  legislation,  but  was 
confined  to  the  regulation  of  trade.  Re- 
strictions on  trade  and  manufiictures  were 
also  a  cause  of  vexation  and  iU-blood  in 
the  colonies.  Foralonff  time  they  enjoyed 
almost  unlimited  fireeaom  of  conmierce  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  they  had  surmount- 
ed the  hardships  and  duSculties  incident 
to  their  first  eetablishment,  and  had  bc^^un 
to  increase  rapidly  in  wealth,  that  their 
commerce  began  to  be  submitted  to  re- 
strictions calculated  to  secure  all  its  ben- 
efits to  the  mother  country.  The  act  of 
1651  confined  the  export  and  iinport 
trade  of  the  colonies  exchisively  to  Brit- 
ish or  colonial  vessels,  and  the  navigation 
act  of  1660  enacted  that  certain  spMufied 
articles  (enumeraUd  artides)  should  not 
be  exported  directly  from  the  colonies  to 
any  forei^  country.  Besides  compeDini^ 
the  colomsts  to  sell  their  produce  ex- 
clusively in  the  English  markets,  it 
was  next  provided  (1663)  that  they  should 
buy  such  foreign  articles  as  they  stood  in 
need  of  entirely  of  tlie  mnrchants  and 
manufacturers  in  England.  In  1672,  cer- 
tain colonial  products  transported  from  one 
colony  to  another  were  subjected  to  duties. 
It  was  further  a  principle  of  the  colonial 
policy  of  England,  to  discourage  all  at- 
tempts to  manufecture  such  articles  in  the 
colonies  as  coidd  be  provided  for  them  by 
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tbe  mother  oountiy.  In  1699,  it  was 
enacted,  that  no  wool,  yarn,  or  woollen 
manufiicturea,  should  be  exported  from 
the  American  colonies ;  and,  in  1750.  ev- 
ery slitting  or  rolling  mill,  plating  foige 
to  work  with  a  tilt-hammer,  &&,  was  de- 
dared  a  common  nuisance,  which  the 
governors  were  directed  to  cause  to  be 
abated.  It  is  true,  however,  that  many 
of  these  and  similar  acts  of  parliament 
were  openly  disobeyed  (mt  secretly  evaded 
by  the  colonists. — Such  were  some  of  the 
features  of  the  colonial  policy  of  the 
mother  country,  and  the  causes  of  iirita- 
tion  and  discontent  in  the  colonies :  impo- 
sitions, requisitions  and  restrictions  on 
one  side,  were  met  by  petitions,  remon- 
strances and  open  resistance  on  the  other. 
**  The  colonies,"  said  lord  Clarendon,  at 
an  early  period,  <*are  already  hardened 
into  republics."  In  time  of  peace,  each 
colony  defirayed  the  expenses  of  its  civil 
establishment;  and  the  money  finr  this 
purpose  was  raised  by  taxes  assessed  by 
themselves  in  such  way  as  they  thought 
proper.  Id  time  of  war,  the  crown  made 
requisitions  of  men  and  money,  and  ap- 
portioned them  among  the  colonies  in  tne 
ratio  of  their  wealth  and  population,  or 
with  reference  to  their  proximity  to  the 
scene  of  war:  the  troops  were  fed,  cloth- 
ed and  paid  by  the  colony  raising  them. 
Thus,  in  the  two  French  wars.  1744 — 
1748,  and  1755—1763,  the  colonists,  who 
were  deeply  interested  <m  account  of  the 
increasing  strength  and  encroachments 
of  the  French  settlements  on  theur  bor- 
ders, took  an  active  part,  and  often  had 
more  troops  in  the  field  than  were  re- 
quired of  them:  in  the  latter  war,  they 
nused  25,000  men,  and  the  colonial  forces 
lavorably  distinguished  themselves  on  sev- 
eral occasions.  The  various  Indian  wars 
which  prevailed  at  intervals  all  along  the 
extensive  and  exposed  line  of  frontiers, 
were  in  general  conducted  by  the  colo- 
nists themselves.  Measures  had  been 
taken  at  an  earlv  period,  in  some  of  the 
colonies,  for  providing  for  the  general  edu- 
cation of  the  people.  Primary  schools  were 
first  established  in  New  England,  and  it 
early  became  a  favorite  object,  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  to  enable  every  indivlaual 
to  read  and  write.  Free  schools  were  in- 
stituted in  Boston  in  1635,  and,  in  1647, 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed 
an  act  requiring  every  township  with  fiftv 
fiunilies  to  provide  a  school  where  chil- 
dren might  be  taught  to  read  and  write, 
and  every  township  with  100  families  to 
provide  a  grammar  school.  Colleges 
were  abo  founded  for  the  higher  educa- 
35  • 


tion  af  youth ;  and,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  there  were  eight 
institutions  of  this  kind  in  the  country — 
Harvard  college  (founded  1638),  Massa- 
chusetts ;  William  and  Mary  (1693),  Vir- 
ginia; Yale  (1700),  Connecticut;  Prince- 
ton (1738),  riTew  Jers^;  King's  (now 
Columbia),  New  York,  1754 ;  Providence 
(1764),  Rhode  Island ;  Dartmoi^  (1770), 
New  Hampshire;  and  Hampden  and 
Sidney  collef[e  (1774\^  Virginia.  The 
peace  of  Paris,  in  17G3,  by  annihilating 
the  French  power  in  North  America,  re- 
lieved the  colonies  from  the  pressure  of 
foreign  hostilities.  But  a  course  of  poU* 
cy  was  now  adopted  by  the  British  min- 
istry, which  finally  led  to  the  separation 
of  the  American  colonies  from  tne  Brit- 
ish empire.  Like  all  other  points  of  the 
English  constitution,  the  precise  limits 
of  roval  and  parliamentary  authority 
over  the  colonies  had  reouuned  unsettled. 
Many  of  the  acts  regulating  the  trade  of 
the  colonies,  had  been  submitted  to  with 
reluctance,  as  violadons  of  their  ri^^ts, 
or  secretly  evaded  or  openly  diarenided; 
but  measures  were  now  taken  liy  the 
miniBtzy,  not  only  rigidly  to  enfbrce  such 
acts,  but  to  raise  a  revenue  in  America 
by  internal  taxation ;  and,  as  a  part  of 
this  scheme,  modifications  in  the  coloni- 
al governments,  calculated  to  render 
them  more  dependent  on  the  crown, 
were  also  contemplated.*  In  1764,  an 
act  of  parliament  was  passed,  continuing 
the  duties  on  certain  articles  importea 
into  the  colonies,  towards  raising  a  reve- 
nue ;  and  it  was  provided  that  all  penal- 
ties for  breach  or  the  acts  of  trade  and 
revenue  committed  in  America  might  be 
recovered  in  any  vice-admiralty  court  in 
the  colonies.  In  1765  (March  23}  the 
stamp  act  was  passed ;  and  soon  afier  a 
bill  was  brought  in  authorizing  the 
quartering  of  troops  in  the  cofonies. 
These  acts  and  measures  were  received 
io  America  with  universal  opposition ; 
and  a  general  congress  of  the  colonies 

*  A  scheme  for  taziog  the  colonies  was  pro- 
posed to  sir  R.  Walpole.^'  I  will  leave  that/'  said 
ne,  **  for  some  of  my  successors  who  ma;|r  have 
more  courase  than  I  nave,  and  be  less  a  friend  to 
commerce  &an  I  am.  It  has  been  a  maxim  with 
me,  during  my  administration,  to  encourage  tbe 
trade  of  the  American  colonies  in  the  utmost  lat- 
itude. Nay.  it  has  been  necessary  to  pass  over 
some  irregularities  in  their  trade  with  Europe ; 
for,  by  encouraging  them  to  an  extenstvemwing 
forei^  commerce,  if  they  gain  £500,0w.  I  am 
convinced  that,  in  two  yenn  aflerwaros,  full 
jCS60,000  of  their  gains  will  be  in  his  majesty's 
exchequer,  by  the  labor  and  product  of  this  king- 
dom. This  IS  taxmg  them  more  agreeably  to 
their  constitution  and  ours." 
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(the  first  of  the  kind)  was  held  at  New 
York,  which  adopted  a  declaration  of 
rights  and  grievances,  as^rting  taxation 
by  themselves,  and  trial  by  jury,  to  be  the 
inherent  rights  of  the  British  subjects  in 
the  colonies.  The  colonial  assemblies 
adopted  similar  measures,  and  popular 
njeetin^  throughout  the  country,  heated 
essays  u^ie  nevirspapera,  and  more  elab- 
orate, but  not  less  inflammatory,  pam- 
phlets,* served  to  set  the  whole  country 
m  a  flame.  In  many  places,  the  stamp 
ofllcers  and  their  supporters  were  expos- 
ed to  personal  violence ;  and,  on  the  firet 
of  November,  the  day  on  which  the  act 
was  to  have  taken  e^t,  neither  stamps 
nor  officers  were  to  be  found  in  the  colo- 
nies ;  business  of  all  kinds  was  tljerefore 
transacted  without  the  aid  of  stamped 
paper.  In  this  state  of  aflairs,  the  stamp 
act  waa  repealed  (March  18, 1766),  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  declaratory  act  was 
passed,  asserting  the  right  of  parliament 
to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatso- 
ever. The  Rockingham  ministry,  by 
which  these  measures  were  carried,  waa 
soon  displaced ;  and,  in  June,  1767,  the  new 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  brought  in  a 
bill  imposing  duties  on  glass,  paper,  paste- 
board, white  and  red  leni,  painters'  colors, 
end  tea,  imported  into  the  colonies.  This 
act,  after  increasing  the  exasperation  of  the 
colonists,  particulu^y  as  troops  were  quar- 
tered in  Boston  to  enforce  obedience,  and 
giving  rise  to  combinations  among  the 
Americans  against  the  importation  of 
the  articles  specified,  was  also  repealed 
(March  5,  1770),  the  duty  on  tea  being 
alone  continued.  The  colonists  accord- 
ingly renounced  the  use  of  that  article,  or 
obtained  it  fix)m  foreign  countries.  In 
1773,  tlie  ministry  procured  an  act,  per- 
mitting to  the  Cast  India  company  a 
drawback  on  teas  exported  to  America, 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  cheafierin 
this  counti^',  and  inducing  tbe  Americans 
to  submit  to  the  small  duty  imposed  upon 
it.  Large  shipments  were  made ;  but  in 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  the  vessels 
were  not  allowed  to  land  their  cargoes; 
in  Charleston,  it  was  put  into  stores,  but 
not  permitted  to  be  offered  for  sale ;  and 
in  Boston,  where  the  British  authorities 
i*efused  to  allow  the  vessels  to  return, 
without  having  been  entered,  the  tea  was 
thrown  overboard.    This  act  of  violence 

*The  most  important  productions  to  which  this 
dispute  gave  rise,  were  Otis's  Rigiitsof  the  Colo- 
nie:}  (17&1-):  John  Adams's  Essav  on  the  CajitMi 
and  Feudal  Law  (1765) ;  BlancT's  Enquiry  into 
the  Rights  of  the  British  Colonies  (17b6).  The 
Fanner's  Letters,  by  Dickinson,  were  written  on 
ti.e  passage  of  the  act  of  1767. 


was  followed  by  the  Boston  port  biH 
(March  31,  1774),  interdictiDg  all  com- 
mercial  intercourse  with  the  town  of  Bos- 
ton, and  by  a  bill  (May  30)  for  entirely 
subverting  the  j^vemment  of  Massachu- 
setts.— See  Quincy's  ObservatUmM  an  the 
Boston  Port  BiU  (1774,  republished  in  bis 
Life  by  his  son). — In  this  crisis,  the  other 
colonies  made  common  cause  with  Mas- 
sachusetts, and,  September  5,  a  geneial 
congress  met  at  Philadelphia.  Congress 
adopted  a  declaration  of  ri|^hts,  assertinff 
the  exclusive  power  of  legislation,  in  aS 
cases  of  taxation  and  internal  policy,  to 
be  in  the  provincial  legislatures;  with  a 
statement  of  grievances,  declanng  the 
acts  imposing  duties  for  raising  a  reve- 
nue in  America,  extending  tbe  power  of 
the  admiralty  conns,  and  depnvin|^  the 
Americans  of  trial  by  jury,  authonzinff 
the  trial  in  England  of  persons  char^ 
vrith  certain  oflences  in  America,  shutting 
up  the  harbor  of  Boston,  altering  the  gov- 
ernment of  Massachusetjs,  &c^  to  be  in- 
fringements and  violations  of  tbe  rights 
of  the  colonists.  Thejr  next  proceeded  to 
interrupt  all  commercial  intercourse  with 
Great  Britain,  by  the  non-iraportatioo, 
non-consumption  and  non-exportation 
agreement,  binding  themselves  not  to  im- 
port, consume  or  export  certain  articles, 
until  the  acts  complained  of  should  be 
repealed.  These  proceedinss  had  no  ef- 
fect to  change  the  policy  of  the  British 
goveniment,  and  general  preparetiona 
were  now  made  in  me  colonies  tor  resist- 
ance: gunpowder  was  manufitctnred, 
warlike  stores  collected,  and  the  citizens 
b^an  to  arm.  Massachusetts  was  de- 
clared to  be  in  rebellion,  and  new  restric- 
tions were  imposed  upon  the  trade  of  the 
colonies.  A  detachment  of  troops  sent 
from  Boston  to  seize  some  provincial 
stores,  collected  at  Concord,  fired  upon 
the  citizens  who  assembled  to  oppose 
them,  and  actual  hostilities  were  now 
coinmenced.  (See  Lexington.)  The  sec- 
ond congress,  which  met  in  May,  1775, 
immediately  determined  to  organize  an 
army,  and  Washington  was  appointed 
(June  15)  commander-in-chief  of  tlie  co- 
lonial forces.  "  We  have  counted  the  cost 
of  this  contest,''  said  congress,  in  a  decla- 
ration of  July  6,  ^  and  are  with  one  mind 
resolved  to  die  freemen  rather  than  to 
live  slaves."  July  4,  1776,  congre$>« 
adopted  a  declaration  of  indepsndence.t 

f  For  the  history  of  the  colonies^  va  refer  th« 
reader  to  Hazard's  State  Papers  (cootaining  tl>e 
colonial  charters,  and  other  early  documents.  2 
vols.,  4to.,  179S):  Chalmers's  Annals  of  the  United 
Colonies  (1st  vol.  to  1688,  chiefly  compiled  from 
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2.  The  SKiiory  of  fht  U.  StaUtfrma 
1776  (0  1832,  a  Period  of  fifhf-aix' Years. 
1.  Ththe  ^dopHon  of  the  Federal  CofuH- 
hdUm  m  1789.  The  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, after  recapitulating  those  acts 
of  the  British  government  which  «were 
viewed  as  suhversive  of  die  liberties  of 
the  British  subjects  in  America,  declares 
the  United  Colonies  to  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent states,  absolved  from  all  allegi- 
ance to  the  British  crown,  and  ail  political 
connexion  between  them  and  tne  state 
of  Great  Britain  to  be  totally  dissolved. 
There  is  a  striking  parallel  between  the 
English  revolution  or  1688  and  the  North 
American  revolution  of  1776.  In  both 
cases,  previous  discussion  had  ftu*ly  put 
the  disputed  question  in  issue:  each 
party  to  the  dispute  had  fully  v^ighed 
and  settled  its  principles,  its  claims,  and 
its  duties :  the  pleople  of  England  and  the 
people  of  America  were  in  both  cases  on 
the  defensive ;  not  aiming  at  establishing 
new  rights,  or  setting  up  new  pretensions 
against  old  established  aespotism,  but  de- 
fending against  encroachment  liberties 
which  they  had  always  enjoyed,  and  seek- 
ing new  guarantees  to  secure  them. 
Broken  charters,  insulted  legislatures,  and 
violated  j  udiciaries,  arbitraiy  acts  defended 

ciociiments,  London,  1780):  Burke's  European 
SeUlementa  in  America  (z  vols.,  8vo.,  1757)3 
Marshall's  History  of  the  Colonics  (printed  sepa- 
rately, in  1824)  *,  Holmes's  Annals  or  America  (2d 
cd.,  2  vols.,  1829).  For  the  disputes  precedmg 
the  revolution,  see  the  pamphlets  already  men- 
tioned, with  Franklin's  Interest  of  Great  Britain, 
&c.  (1760) ;  Jefferson's  Summary  of  the  Rights 
of  British  America  (1774)^  J.Adams's  History 
of  the  Disputes  with  Amenca,  from  their  Orispn 
in  1754 ;  Quincy's  Life  of  Qnincy ;  Wirt's  Life 
of  Henry ;  Tu<u>r's  Life  of  Otis ;  Lee's  Lives  of 
the  Lees.  The  Massachusetts  State  Papers,  from 
1766  to  1775,  and  Hutchinson's  History  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, are  also  of  general  interest.  The  An- 
nual Register  (Dodsley's),  of  which  the  chief  part 
of  the  earlier  volumes  was  written  by  Burke, 
the  volumes  of  the  parliamentary  history  (Han- 
sard's ed.,  36  vols.)  relating  to  the  penoa,  and 
Almon's  Prior  Documents,  from  1764  to  1775 
(1779),  and  Remembrancer  (17  vols..  1776—84), 
are  also  valuable  sources.  Congress  nas  recently 
made  an  appropriation  for  examinine  the  papers 
in  the  English  archives,  relating  to  Die  colonies, 
with  a  view  to  procuring  copies  of  them.  The 
library  of  Harvard  university  contains  nearly  a 
complete  collection  of  works  relating  to  Amenca. 
The  library  of  Ebeling  (q.  v.),  presented  by  the 
late  Israel  Thomdike  of  Boston,  contains  upwards 
of  dSOO  vohimes,  chiefly  on  American  history, 
and  10,000  maps,  charts  and  views.  The  origin- 
al owner  was  fifty  years  in  collecting  it.  Another 
collection,  made  by  Mr.  Warden,  late  American 
consul  at  Paris,  and  author  of  a  valuable  work  on 
the  V.  States,  was  presented  to  the  library  by 
Samuel  A.  Eliot  of  Boston.  This  collection  con- 
sists of  about  1200  vohimes,  besides  maps,  prints 
and  charts. 


by  aitritrary  principles,  and  injustice  sup- 
ported by  violence,  drove  the  English  na- 
tion, in  1688,  and  the  English  colonies,  in 
1776,  to  declare  that  the  respective  sove- 
reigns bad  abdicated  the  government 
The  American  revolution  was  complete 
in  1776,  but  it  still  remained  to  defend  it 
by  arms.  The  affiiirs  of  Lexington  and 
Bunker  hiU  (see  Chariestown),  the  capture 
of  several  posts,  and  an  unsuccessful  ex- 
pedition against  Canada  (see  AmM^  and 
Jlfoft^gom«ryJ,  were  among  the  acts  of  hos- 
tility which  nad  preceded  the  declaration 
of  mdependenee.  Genera]  Washington 
had  been  at  Cambridge  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  whose  term  of  service  expired  with 
the  year  (1775),  without  ammunition,  and 
but  imperfectly  supplied  with  arms.  By 
the  beginnmg  of  March,  17^6,  14,000 
regular  troops  had  been  enlisted,  and  the 
British  were  obliged  to  evacuate  Boston 
March  17.  June  S8,  the  British  forces 
under  sir  Peter  Paricer  had  been  repelled 
in  an  attack  on  Charleston.  The  military 
operations  which  closed  the  year  were 
the  capture  of  New  York  by  die  British 
forces  under  lord  Howe  and  sir  W.  Howe 
(Sept  15^,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Ameri- 
cans on  Long  Island  (Aug.  37),  the  battle 
of  White  Plains  (Oct.  28),  the  retreat  of 
the  American  forces  thh>ugh  the  Jerseys 
and  across  the  Delaware  (Nov.  28),  the 
batde  of  Trenton  (Dec.  26),  and  of  Prince- 
ton (Jan.  3,  1777).  The  ensuing  cam- 
paign of  1777  was  more  favorable  to  the 
American  cause.  General  Howe  had  in- 
deed taken  possession  of  Philadelphia 
(Sept.  27),  ana  the  Americans  had  been 
defeated  on  the  Brandy  wine  (Sept.  11), 
and  at  Germantown  (Oct.  4);  but  the 
northern  army,  under  the  command  of 
general  Gates,  afler  some  partial  success, 
had  compelled  general  Bureoyne  to  sur- 
render his  army  at  Saratoga  (Oct.  17),  and 
thus  cut  off  the  communication  attempted 
to  be  kept  up  between  New  York  and 
Canada.  On  the  reception  of  this  intelli- 
gence in  Europe,  the  French  government 
entered  into  treaties  of  amity  and  com- 
merce with  the  U.  States  (Feb.  6, 1778), and 
ti\us  recognised  their  existence  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation.  A  complete  history  of  the 
diplomatic  transactions  of  this  and  the  sub- 
sequent period  will  be  fi>und  in  the  Diph- 
made  Correspondmce  of  the  .American  Kevo- 
lutwn^  published  by  Order  of  Congress  ( Bos- 
ton, 1^0, 12  vols.,  8vo.).  The  British  com- 
mander now  came  to  the  resolution  to  evac- 
uate Philadelphia  (June  18),  and  concen- 
trate his  forces  at  New  York.  While  effect- 
ing this  measure,  his  rear  was  attacked  by 
general  Washington  at  Monmouth  (28th), 
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with  partial  aucceaiL  About  tha  aame 
time,  a  French  fleet  arrived  on  the  coast, 
haring  on  board  about  4000  French 
troopa.  Congreas  had  hitherto  consisted 
of  an  assembly  of  delefpates  from  thirteen 
independent  states,  with  little  more  au- 
thonty  than  that  of  advising  the  states  to 
adopt  certain  measures.  Money  was  rais- 
ed only  by  consent  of  the  states :  the  con- 
gress had  no  power  to  enforce  obedience, 
and  the  states  were  held  together  only  by 
external  preasure.  It  h^  been  some 
time  thought  desirable  that  something 
should  be  done  to  give  security  and  per- 
manent to  this  loose  union,  and  to  de- 
fine with  precisitm  the  nature  of  the  fed- 
eral compact,  the  powers  of  conmss,  and 
the  residuaiy  sovereignty  of  the  states. 
After  long  and  embarrassing  diacussiona, 
the  articleB  of  confbderation  were  agreed 
upon  by  congress,  Nov.  15^  1777,  andsub- 
mitted  to  the  state  legislatures  for  ratifica- 
tion. Most  of  the  legislatures  ratified 
them  in  the  following  year  (they  bear  date 
July  6,  1778),  but  Delaware  and  Mary- 
land did  not  accede  to  them  till  somewliat 
later.  By  these  articles,  the  exclusive 
cognizance  of  foreign  reisdona,  the  rights 
of  war  and  peace,  and  the  right  to  nuJce 
requisitions  of  men  and  money,  were  con- 
fided to  congreasi  But,  like  all  former 
confederations^  the  decrees  of  the  federal 

S^vemment  operated  upon  the  states  in 
eir  soverei^  capacitv,  and  not  upon  the 
individual  citizens;  and  as  socm  as  danger 
firom  abroad  was  past,  this  confederacy 
was  found  to  be  utterly  incompetent  to 
govern  the  country.  In  1779,  the  south 
became  the  principal  theatre  of  warlike 
operations.  The  successful  invasion  of 
deorgia,  in  the  preceding  year,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  war  of  depredation  and  ruin 
on  the  coasts,  and  a  partisan  warfare  in 
the  interior,  which  desolated  the  country, 
but  led  to  no  decisive  results.  This  con- 
tinued during  the  following  vear,  in  which 
Charieston  was  o^xtured  (Ma^  13)  by  the 
British.  The  southern  guerilla  war  car- 
ried on  by  the  backwocMsmen  of  North 
and  South  Carolina  and  Vir^nia  was 
murderous,  but  there  was  nothing  which 
deserved  the  name  of  an  army,  capable 
of  opposing  the  British  forces,  notwith- 
stanoing  the  exertions  and  brilliant  ser- 
vices of  Greene,  Morgan,  Sumter  and 
Marion.  In  1781,  the  contest  was  finally 
closed  by  the  surrender  of  Comwallis,  at 
Yorktown,  to  the  combined  French  and 
American  forces  under  Washington  and 
Rochambeau  (Oct.  19).  In  the  foUowing 
vear,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between 
Holland  and  the  U.  States;  and,  afier 


k>ng-protittcted  nej^otiations,  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  was 
signed  Sept  23, 1783.  Denmaik,  Spain, 
Sweden  and  Russia  had  previous^  recog- 
nised the  U.  States  as  a  sovereign  power.* 
The  war  was  attended  with  great  sacri- 
fices on  the  part  of  the  Americana.  With- 
out arms,  ammunition,  or  pecuniary  re- 
sources, congress  was  oUiged  to  have  re- 
couiae  to  a  paper  medium.  $300,000,000, 
in  Inlls  of  credit,  had  been  emkted 
during  the  five  first  yean  of  the  war, 
and  no  provisions  were  made  for  re- 
deeming them,  the  ststes  neglectiiig,  or 
partially  complying  with,  the  requisitions 
of  con^presB.  In  1780,  these  bUls  had 
depreciated  to  such  a  degree  aa  to  cease 
to  circulate ;  the  treasury  was  empty,  the 
army  unpaid,  without  clothing,  and  often 
without  food.  At  this  time,  the  French 
government  made  a  f|rant  of  6,000,000 
livres,  by  way  of  subsidy,  and  a  fiirther 
sum  by  way  of  loan  ;  and  finally  a  loan 
of  10,000,000  of  livres  was  raised  in 
Holland.  These  supplies,  with  a  new 
organization  of  the  finance  department, 
and  the  establiabinent  of  a  national  bank, 
contributed  to  relieve  the  pressure.  At 
the  peace,  the  public  defac  was  finind  to 
amount  to  $43,000,000,  <m  which  con- 
gress was  unable  to  pay  even  the  inter- 
esLf     The  requisitions  and  regulations 

*  For  the  history  of  the  Americaa  revolaiioo, 
the  i>rinctpal  works,  ia  addition  to  some  of  those 
previously  meotiooed,  axe  Marshall's  Life  of 
Washiofton  (5  vols.,  8vo.,  and  Atlas,  Philadel- 
phia, 1804: 2d  ed.,  omittinr  the  hisiorr  of  the  col- 
onies, S  vols.,  8vo.,  and  Atlas,  Philadelphia,  1832); 
Pitkin's  Civil  and  Political  Histoiy  of  the  United 
States  to  1797  (2  vols.,  8vo..  New  Haven,  1828) ; 
Ramsay's  History  of  the  American  Revolntion 
(2  vols^  8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1789) ;  Botta's  aunia 
della  Cfuerra  Americana  OSaglisn,  2d  ed.,  2  vols., 
8vo.,  1826) }  Stedman's  History  of  the  American 
War  (2  vols^  4to.,  London,  1794)  5  Gordon's  His- 
tonr  of  the  United  States  (4  vols.,  8vo.,  London, 
nS8) :  Tarieton's  Campaigns  of  1780  and  1781 
(4to.,  London,  1787) ;  Moultrie's  Memoirs ;  Dray- 
ton's Memoirs ;  Sparks's  Life  of  Morris  (3  vols.. 
8vo.,  Boston,  18^ ;  Journals  of  the  Continental 
Congress  from  1774  to  1778  (13  vds.)}  and  Se- 
cret Journals  of  Congress  to  the  Dissolution  of 
the  Confederacy  (4  vols^  8vo.,  1821). 

t  1.  Expense  of  the  RevohUumary  War.  As 
the  commerce  of  the  U.  Stales  was  intemipted 
during  the  revolution,  no  revenue  was  raised  from 
tins  branch  of  industry  to  sustain  the  great  and 
pressing  demands  of  the  nation.  Nor,  indeed, 
had  conmss  power  to  levy  a  general  tax  00  com- 
merce, uis  bewg  the  prerocative  of  the  several 
states.  The  country  itself,  moreover,  in  the 
midst  of  an  oppressive  war,  was  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  eontruMite  pecuniary  aid  to  the  gencnl 
cause,  and  the  necessary  resort  of  congress  « 
to  loans  and  paper  money.  It  is  not  possible 
ascertain  with  certainty  the  expenses  or  the  re^ 


I  certamty  ttae  expenses  of  tbe  revo- 
luUonary  war.    Aa  estimate  was  made  in  1790, 
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of  that  body  were  little  regarded  by  the 
states,  and  the  countiy  was  already  be- 
coming a  prey  to  anarchy,  when  a  con- 
Tention,  compoeed  of  delegates  firom  the 
seTeral  states,  met  at  Philadelphia  (Ma^, 
1787),  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  arti- 
cles of  confederation,  and,  under  the  pren- 
dency  of  Washington,  agreed  on  a  federal 
constitution  (Sept  17),  to  be  proposed  to 
the  people  in  state  conventions. — 2.  Drom 
the  jSstabKshmerU  of  the  Federal  Gwem^ 
ment  in  1789.*  At  an  early  period  of  the 
war  (1776),  congress  had  recommended 
to  the  assemblies  and  conventions  of  the 
several  colonies,  to  establish  governments 
suited  to  the  new  exigencies  of  the  coun- 
try. This  was  not  a  difficult  task,  to  a 
people  who  had  alvrays  been  accustomed, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  to  manage  their 

by  1^  register  of  the  treasury,  and  Aimished  to  a 
committee  of  coogress.  The  foOowing  general 
abstract  will  show  the  results  >-* 

The  estimated  amount  of  the  ex- 
penditures of  1775  and  1776  is,     DoOt,  90t*#. 

m  specie, 20,064,666  66 

1777 «4,986,646  85 

1778 »*^,458  26 

1779 10,794,620  66 

1780 3,000,000  00 

1781 1,943,465  90 

1782 3,632,745  85 

1783 3,226,583  45 

To  Nov.  1st,  1784 548,525  63 

Forming  an  amount  total  of  trees-  >-.———.- 
ury  payment  of ^92,485,693  15 

The  whole  expense  of  the  war  is  estimated,  in 
specie,  at  5135,193,700. 

2.  Emunoru  of  ConHnental  Money.  The  ad- 
vances made  from  the  treasury  were  princi{>any  in 
a  paper' medium,  which  was  called  continental 
money f  and  which  in  a  short  time  depreciated ; 
the  specie  value  of  it  is  f^wen  in  the  foregoinr 
estimate.  The  advances  made  at  the  treasury  of 
the  U.  States  in  continental  money,  in  old  and 
new  emissions,  are  estimated  as  follows,  viz. 

Old  Emistum.       New  Etmssion. 
Dolls.    Mtbs.       Dolls.    90thB. 

In  1776 20,064,666  66 

\rn 26,426,333    1 

1778 66,965,269  34 

1779  ...  .    149,703,856  77 

J780 82,908,320  47  .  .  .    891,236  80 

1781 11,408,005  00  .  .    1,179,249  00 

5357,476,541  45      ^2,070,485  80 

By  comparing  this  amount  of  paper  money,  is- 
Fued  during  the  revolution,  witn  the  above  esti- 
mate of  the  total  expense  in  specie  dollars,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  average  depreciation  of  the 
whole  amount  issued  was  nearly  two  thirds  of  iu 
original  value. 

3.  Loans  and  GfranU  of  Money  in  France. 
The  following  is  a  sketch  of  an  account  of  the 
loans,  subsidies  and  grants  of  money  received  in 
France  durin«r  the  revolution.  The  fractions  of 
dollars  are  omitted.  Five  livres  and  eight  sols 
are  reckoned  to  the  dollar. 


own  affidrs,  and  whose  legisktire  and  in- 
dicial  institutions  in  some  cases  needed 
only  a  slight  reform.  The  constitutions 
of  the  states  were,  in  general,  modelled  on 
the  same  plan,  having,  in  imitation  of  the 
British  constitution,  a  legislative  authoritv 
vested  in  two  houses,  one  or  both  of  which 
were  chosen  directly  by  the  people ;  and 
an  executive^  with  definite  power,  chosen 
by  the  people  or  by  their  representatives. 
These  documents  are  the  first  written 
constitutions  of  government  with  which 
history  makes  us  acquainted.  (For  a  ftill 
account  of  them,  see  Con«fihifiMW.)  These 
governments  were  all  highly  popular  in 
their  principles,  simple  in  their  machine- 
17,  and  well  calculated  for  the  manage- 
ment of  home  afiairs.  But  the  general 
regulation  of  commerce  on  uniform  prin- 


1778,  Atnurya.— Cash  received 
from  sundry  individuals 
op  to  this  aej.  including 
a  loan  from  the  (hrmers- 

eeneral, 

Loan   by   the  eourt   of 


lAtrtt,    DMar*. 


3,000,000    555,555 


3,000,000 
1,000,000 
4,000,000 
4,000,000 


France  for  this  year, 
1779.— Tjoan  for  this  year, .... 

1780.— Loan, 

1781.— Loan. 

**       Sabsidy  from  the  court  of 

France, 

"      Loan  granted  by  tlie  court 

in  Holland, 10,000,000 

1788.— Loan, 6,000,000 

1783.— Loan, 6,000,000 


555,5S5 

185,185 
740,740 
740,740 


6,000,000  1,111,111 

1,851,851 

1,111,111 

1,111,111 

43,000,000  7,909,050 

4.  TVoope  employed. 

Continental.  Militia. 

1776 J7,44S 

1776 46,901 96,060 

1777 34,760 10,112 

1778 32,899 4,558 

1779 $7,699 2,429 

1780 21,116 6,811 

1781 13,832 7,398 

1782 14,236 

1783 13,076 

*  httroduetion  of  States  into  the  Confederacy. 
The  thirteen  UnitedColonies,  which  issued  the  dec- 
laration of  independence,  entered  into  the  confed- 
eration of  1778,  and  formed  the  constitution  of 
1789,  were.  New  Hampshire,  Manacbuaetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Conaecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Geor- 
gia. The  sUtes  subsequently  admitted  into  the 
union  are, 

Vermont,  separated  from  New  Yoijk.  1791 ; 
Tennessee,  from  North  Carolina,  1796  *, 
Kentucky,  from  Vimnia,  1799 } 
Ohio,  formed  from  lands  north-west  of  the  Ohio, 
which  bad  been  ceded  to  the  eeneral  govern- 
ment by  the  states  to  which  it  belomred,  1802; 
Louisiana,  from  Louisiana  purchase,  1812 ; 
Indiana,  from  North-west  Territory,  1816 ; 
Mississippi,  from  Georgia  cession,  i817 : 
Illinois,  from  North-west  Territory,  1818 ; 
Alabama,  from  Georgia  cession,  1819 ; 
Maine,  separated  irom  Massachusetts,  1820 ; 
Missoiui,  set  off  from  Louisiana  purchase,  182Ql 
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ciples,  th6  management  of  the  intercourae 
with  ftffeign  atatee,  the  aupport  of  a  mili- 
tary peace  eatahlishment,  the  settlement 
of  disputed  queatiooa  between  thirteen 
aovereign  powers,  required  a  general  au- 
thority competent  to  decide  these  and 
similar  questions.  The  convention  of 
Philadelphia,  after  a  session  of  about  four 
months,  finally  adopted  the  present  fed- 
eral constitution  of  tne  U.  States  (Sept.  17, 
1787),  with  the  provision  that  the  ratifica- 
tion of  it  by  nine  states  should  be  sufii- 
dent  for  the  final  establishment  of  the 
new  system.  The  plan  thus  submitted 
to  the  states  was  warmly  debated  in  the 
several  conventions,  but  was  finally  ador- 
ed ^  aU,  seven  of  them  recommending 
eertam  amendments,  and  six  ratifyinff  it 
absolutely.  (The  Journal  of  the  Fhi- 
ladelphia  convention  wbb  published  in 
1819,  by  order  of  congress,  and  the  de- 
bates of  some  of  the  state  conventions 
have  also  been  published.  The  whole 
subject  is  fiilly  argued  in  the  celebrated 
essays  vnritten  by  Jay,  Hamilton  and 
Madison,  and  collected  under  the  title  of 
the  JVderolue.)  Jul]r  14, 1788,  ten  states* 
having  acceded  to  it,  it  was  ratified  by  con- 
gress, and  tlie  first  president  was  elected 
Feb.  1,  1789.  The  first  president  was 
Washington,  who  was  chosen  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  his  fellow  citizens.  The 
first  congress  assembled  at  New  York, 
March  4, 1789,  and  immediately  proceed- 
ed to  raise  a  revenue,  by  impoemg  duties ; 
to  establish  a  federal  judicioory,  consisting 
of  a  supreme  court,  with  circuit  and  dis- 
trict courts ;  to  organize  the  executive  ad- 
ministration, b^  creating  the  departments 
ef  war,  of  ibreign  afiftdrs,  and  tne  treesd- 
ry ;  to  fimd  the  debt  of  the  U.  States,  and 
assume  the  state  debts;  and  to  create  a 
national  bank.  The  jealousy  of  state 
ri^ts,  which  had  made  the  adoption  of  a 
federal  constitution  a  matter  of  great  deli- 
cacy and  difiiculty,  began  already  to  mani- 
fest itself  m  opposition  to  the  federal  ffov- 
emment,  and  the  two  parties  of  fedmlislB 
and  anti-federalists  began  to  be  more  dis- 
tincdy  marked.  Indian  hostilities  had  also 
required  an  increase  of  the  military  estab- 
lishment ;  and  the  duty  on  domestic  spirits 
met  with  such  open  resistance  firom  the 
people,  that  the  president  issued  a  procla- 
mation against  unlawful  combinadons  and 
proceedings  tending  to  obstruct  the  exe- 
cution of  me  laws.  The  period  for  which 
the  president  was  chosen  having  expired, 
Washington  was  reelected  by  a  unanmaous 

♦  New  York  rare  in  her  adhesion  July  J6  of 
that  Tear;  NorUt  Carolina  in  November,  1789 : 
KJwdt  bland,  May,  1790. 


vote  of  the  electors,  and  entered  upon  the 
second  teim  of  his  administration  m  1798. 
An  insurrection  in  the  western  counties 
of  Pennsylvania,  on  account  of  the  duties 
on  domestic  roirits»  was  quelled  (1794] 
without  bkKxIshed,  by  the  prudence  and 
vigor  of  the  executive ;  and  the  hostilities 
with  the  Indians  on  the  western  fitmtier 
were  terminated  by  the  entire  defeat  of 
the  savages,  by  general  Wayne.  Mean- 
while, the  progress  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, which  had  stirred  up  all  the  nations 
of  Europe,  had  excited  a  lively  interest 
in  America.  The  sympathy  aroused  by 
the  sij^tof  a  nation  sdiigg|lmg  for  liboty, 
and  particulariy  of  a  nation  which  bad 
borne  arms  in  their  cause,  naturally  pro- 
duced a  degree  of  enthusiasm  wammf  the 
Americans  in  its  favor.  The  presidem 
was  determined  to  maintain  a  strict  neu- 
trelin-  in  the  contest  between  tfa^new 
republic  and  the  European  cabinets,  in 
confimnity  with  his  setded  principle  of 
avoiding  entan^ing  alliances  with  foreign- 
ers. Tne  minister  of  the  convention  in 
this  countiy,  ofiended  vrith  this  neutral 
policy,  acmdly  undertook  to  raise  troops 
against  the  Spanish  possessions,  to  fit  out 
naval  expeditions  in  the  ports  of  the  U. 
States,  and  to  take  other  similar  measures 
in  direct  defiance  of  the  orders  of  the  ex- 
ecutive. He  vras  supported  in  this  con- 
duct by  a  stronf^  I^rtyi  which  formed 
democratic  societies  in  difiTerent  parts  of 
the  country ;  but  the  course  of  the  presi- 
dent WBB  findly  approved  by  the  great 
body  of  the  nation.  Atreatyoffiiendsfaip, 
limits  and  navigation,  settling  the  bounda- 
ries between  the  U.  States  and  the  Span- 
ish colonies,  and  conceding  to  the  former 
the  right  to  navicate  the  Mianssippi, 
was  concluded,  after  protracted  nego- 
tiations, Oct  S7,  1795;  and  a  treaty  of 
amity,  commerce  and  navigation  (Jay's 
treatv),  with  Great  Britain,  wss  ratified 
by  the  American  government,  Au^.  14, 
1795.  This  treaty  created  such  divisions 
in  the  U.  States,  as  to  put  in.  danger  the 
existence  of  the  government  Petitions 
against  it  were  sent  in  firom  aU  parts  of 
the  countiy,  and  it  was  the  subject  of  a 
violent  debate  in  the  house  of  represent- 
atives during  the  next  session  of  con- 
gress.!   But  pubHc  opinion  vras  gradu- 

t  "  The  objectionf  of  thote  opposed  to  carry- 
ing the  treaty  into  efiect,  were,  generally,  that  it 
wanted  reciprocity ;  that  it  grave  op  all  ciafan  of 
compensation  for  negroes  earned  away,  contrary 
lo  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  for  the  detention  ofthe 
western  posts;  that  it  contravened  the  French 
treaty,  and  sacrificed  the  interest  of  an  ally  to 
that  of  Great  Britain ;  that  it  gave  up,  in  several 
important  instances,  the  law  w  natioos,  partica-  - 
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ally  settled  in  &Torof  the  treaqr,  ae  be- 
ing the  00I7  poemUe  means  of  saving  the 
oountry  from  becoming  involved  in  the 
wars  of  the  French  revolution.  In  the 
president's  meange  to  congress  (Decem- 
ber, 1796),  he  uiges  the  necessity  of  cre> 
ating  a  navy,  encouraAinf^  manufiictures 
and  agriculture,  estamishm^  a  militaiy 
academy  and  a  national  umversity,  and 
declares  his  determination  to  retire  from 
the  government,  which  he  did,  accord- 
ingly, on  the  4th  of  March,  1797.  The 
weight  of  his  peraonal  character  was  of 
the  highest  moment  in  setdng  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  new  government  in  mo- 
tion, as  it  had  been  in  carrying  on  the 
war,  in  preserving  tranquillity  on  the  con- 
clusion of  peace,  and  in  efiecting  the 
adoj^on  of  the  constitution  by  the  con- 
vention. In  the  short  period  of  eight 
yeari,  all  the  disputes  between  the  U. 
States  and  foreign  nations  had  been  ad- 
justed, with  the  exception  of  those  with 
France,  which  had  arisen  during  that 
time,  out  of  the  new  state  of  things  in 
Europe.  ''At  home,  public  and  private 
credit  was  restored ;  ample  provision  made 
for  the  securi^  and  ultimate  payment  of 
the  public  debt ;  American  tonnage  had 
nearly  doubled ;  the  enrarts  had  increased 
from  nineteen  to  more  than  My-six  million 
of  dollars ;  the  imports  in  about  the  same 
proportion ;  and  toe  amount  of  revenues 
trom  imposts  had  exceeded  the  most  san- 
guine calculations."  fPitkin's  Hutory^  &c.) 
The  depredations  or  French  craiserB  up- 
on the  commerce  of  the  U.  States  had 
been  such,  that,  on  the  7th  of  July,  1797, 
the  treaties  with  France  were  declared  to 
be  no  longer  oblipatoiy  on  the  U.  States ; 
an  army  was  raised,  of  which  general 
Washington  was  named  conmiander-in- 
chief ;  and  several  engagements  took  place 
at  sea  between  the  French  and  American 
cruisers.  In  this  crisis,  the  revolution  of 
18th  Brumaire  changed  the  policy  of  the 
French  republic,  aira  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded between  the  two  powers,  Septem- 
ber 30,  1800.  On  the  retirement  of 
Washington,  John  Adams  had  been  elect- 
ed to  succeed  him ;  and,  in  1801,  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  chosen  third  president  of 
tbe  U.  States.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant events  of  this  period  was  tbe  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana  m>m  the  French  gov- 

larly  in  relation  to  free  shipt  maldiig  fiee  goods, 
catet  of  blockade,  and  contraband  of  war;  that 
it  improperly  Interfered  with  the  le^ative  powers 
of  eoDgress,  especially  by  prohibiUng  the  seqaef- 
tration  of  debts ;  and  that  the  comniercial  part 
gave  few  advantages  to  the  U.  Stales."  (Pitldn's 
HUtory  o/theU.  Btatet.) 


emment  (1808),  lor  the  sum  of  fifkaen 
million  doUars,  two  million  and  a  half  of 
which  were  retained  by  the  U.  States,  as 
a  compensation  for  the  illegal  captures 
made  ay  France.  An  ezj^dition  was 
sent  out  by  the  American  government  to 
explore  the  country,  which  reached  the 
Pacific,  across  the  Rocky  mountains* 
(See  Lomdana.)  The  peace  of  Amiens 
nad  restored  a  short  peace  to  Europe; 
but  hostilities,  in  which  all  the  European 
powers  were  involved,  were  soon  renew- 
ed ;  and  the  U.  States  was  almost  the  only 
power  which  preserved  its  neutrality. 
The  Americans,  under  these  circtun- 
stanees,  had  become  possessed  of  an  ezten- 
sive  and  lucrative  carrying  trade;  but  the 
continental  system  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
counter  measures  of  the  British  govern- 
ment (see  ContineaUd  iSyttem)^  directed  to 
the  interruption  of  all  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  respective  belligerents 
and  neutrals,  led  to  a  series  of  acts  which 
threatened  the  entire  destruction  of  Ameri- 
can commerce.  In  addition  to  the  depre- 
dations committed  by  the  two  powers. 
Great  Britain  also  claimed  the  right  of 
sean*.hing  American  vessels,  and  impress- 
ing from  them  British  seamen.  Inoraerto 
cotmteract  the  imperial  decrees  and  the 
British  orders  in  council,  the  general  gov- 
ernment laid  an  embaigo,  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  every  article  fit>m  the  U. 
States  (December,  1807),  and  thus  entire- 
ly annihilating  their  foreign  commerce; 
the  coasting  trade  was  at  that  time  insig- 
nificant, and  this  measure  was  receivml 
with  so  much  opposition,  that,  in  1809, 
the  embargo  was  repealed.  At  the  same 
time,  all  trade  and  intercourse  with  France 
and  England  was  prohibited  by  act  of 
congress.  In  Jime,  1812,  war  was  de- 
clared against  Great  Britain,  and  was  con- 
tinued, with  various  success,  for  three 
years,  during  which  the  Americans  at- 
tempted, without  success,  the  conquest  of 
Canada,  and  the  British  were  repulsed  in 
several  attacks  upon  the  maritime  cities. 
The  successes  of  the  Americans  by  sea 
were  more  brilliant  (See  JVhvy.)  Peace 
was  finally  concluded  at  Ghent,  Decem- 
ber 24,  1814,  by  a  treaty  which  settled 
nothing,  and  made  no  allunon  to  the 
causes  of  the  war.*    The  change  in  £u- 

*  The  M]cfwmg  account  of  a  convention  of 
delegates  from  several  of  the  New  England  states, 
assembled  at  Hartford  in  December,  1814,  and 
called  the  Hartford  C<mvention,  is  from  Hoimes's 
Annals:  "At  this  periloos  and  alarming  crisis, 
some  of  the  northern  stales  held  a  conraltation. 
The  mismdentanding  between  the  national  ex- 
ecative  and  the  executives  of  these  states  on  the 
requisition  of  the  militia  to  be  placed  under  offi« 
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ropean  affiura,  produced  by  the  peace  of 
Paris  in  1815,  and  the  events  of  the 
American  war,  contributed  to  introduce 
a  conaiderable  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
American  government,  and  the  relations 
of  domestic  parties,  which  still  continues 
in  opdration.  Previous  to  this  time,  party 
divisions  were  founded,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, upon  points  of  foreign  policy,  and 
on  foreign  predilections  or  aversions.  The 
great  facilities  for  commerce  had  diverted 
a  great  portion  of  the  national  capital 
into  commercial  channels,  and  manufiic- 
tures  had  received  little  attention.  Since 
that  period,  foreign  politics  have  had  lit- 
tle influence  in  the  country ;  manufactur- 
ing industry  has  been  developed  to  an 
astonishing  degree,  and  taken  imder  the 
protection  of  the  government;  internal 
improvemeniB — the  construction  of  roads 
and  canals — have  been  pushed  with  won- 
derful vigor ;  the  acquisition  of  Florida 
has  given  a  more  secure  southern  bound- 
ary to  the  republic ;  six  new  states  have 

cen  of  the  president's  appointmeDty  embarrassed 
the  measures  of  the  state  eovermnents.  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island  ana  Connecticut  were  at 
this  time  destitute  of  the  protection  of  the  national 
troops,  and  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  an  incensed 
enemy,  with  scarcely  any  other  Uian  their  own  re- 
sources, and  these  continually  diminisbinr,  by  an 
onerous  system  of  taxation  for  the  national  treasu- 
ry. The  alarm  and  horror  of  the  people  were 
immeasurably  excited,  and  the  pressure  upon  the 
state  governments  was  proportionably  mat.  The 
govenior  of  Massachusetts  convoked  Uie  general 
court  of  that  commonwealth ;  the  legislature  of 
Connecticut  was  about  to  hold  its  usual  semi-an- 
nual session ;  dnd  the  legislature  of  Rhode  Island 
also  assembled.  When  these  several  bodies  met. 
what  should  be  done  in  this  unexampled  state  or 
affairs,  became  a  subject  of  most  solemn  deliber- 
ation. To  insure  unity  of  views  and  concert  in 
action,  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  proposed 
a  *  conference/  by  delegates  from  the  legislatures 
of  the  New  England  states,  and  of  any  other 
states  thai  might  accede  to  the  measure.  Their 
resolution  for  this  purpose,  and  the  circular  letter 
accompanying  it,  show,  that  the  duty  proposed  to 
he  assigned  to  these  delegates  was  merely  to  devise 
and  recommend  to  the  stales,  measures  for  their 
security  and  defence,  and  such  measures  as  were 
'not  repugnant  to  their  federal  obligations  as 
members  of  the  Union.'  The  proposition  was 
readily  assented  to,  and  the  delegates  appointed 
in  pursuance  of  it  met  at  Hartford  on  the  15th  of 
December  following.  The  convention  recom- 
mended, 1.  that  the  states  they  represent  take 
measures  to  protect  their  citizens  from  '  forcible 
draughts,  conscriptions  or  impressments,  not  au- 
thorized by  the  constitution  of  the  U.  States.'  2. 
That  an  earnest  application  be  made  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  U.  States,  requesting  their  con- 
sent to  some  arrangement,  whereby  the  states 
separately,  or  in  concert,  may  assume  upon  tbem- 
setves  tlie  defence  of  tlieir  territory  against  the 
enemy,  and  thai  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  taxes 
collected  within  tlie  states  be  appropriated  to  this 
obJecL    3.  That  the  several  governors  be  author- 


been  admitted  into  the  Union,  and  seven- 
teen yean  of  peace  and  prosperity  have 
-well  developed  the  resources  of  the 
country. 

Gtogroqiky  and  Staiistict.  1.  Phftiad 
Gtagnpku,  The  U.  States  form  the 
peat  middle  division  of  North  America, 
bounded  north  by  New  Britain  and  Up- 

E^r  and  Lower  Canada,  east  by  New 
runswick  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  south 
by  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  south-west  and 
south  by  the  country  of  Mexico,  and  west 
by  the  Facific  ocean.  The  boundvy  be- 
tween the  U.  States  and  the  British  do- 
minions begins  at  the  entrance  of  the  St. 
Croix  into  the  Atlantic,  proceeding  up 
that  river  to  its  source ;  thence  due  north 
to  the  high  lands  which  separate  the  watera 
ftlling  into  the  Atlantic  fix>m  those  foiling 
into  me  St  Lawrence ;  thence  along  thoeo 
high  lands,  in  a  south-west  direction,  to 
the  parallel  of  lat  45^  N. ;  thenoe  along 
that  parallel  -to  the  river  St  Lawrence ; 
thence  up  that  river,  and  through  the 


ized  by  law-  to  employ  the  military  force 
their  command  in  assistiitf  any  state  reqaestiag  ii, 
to  repel  the  invasions  of  the  public  enemy.  4^ 
That  several  amendments  of  tne  constitnttoo  of 
the  U.  States,  calculated,  in  their  view,  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  the  evils  of  which  they  com- 
plain, be  proposed,  by  the  states  they  represent, 
for  adoption  either  by  the  state  legislatures,  or  by 
a  convention  chosen  oy  the  peopfe  of  each  state. 
Lastly,  That  if  the  application  of  these  states  to 
the  government  of  tne  U.  States  should  be  un- 
successfiil,  and  peace  should  not  be  codcIikM, 
and  the  defence  of  these  states  be  still  neglected, 
it  would,  in  their  opinion,  be  expedient  for  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  states  lo  appoint  dete- 
rges to  another  convention,  to  meet  at  Boston  in 
June,  with  such  powers  ancW  instnictions  as  the 
exigoicy  bf  >a  crisis  so  momentous  may  require. 
Tlie  effect  upon  the  public  mind,  in  the  aggne\'ed 
states,  was  alike  seasonable  and  salutary.  The 
very  proposal  to  call  a  convention,  and  tM  confi- 
dence reposed  in  the  men  delegated  to  that  trust, 
served  greatly  to  allav  the  passions,  and  to  in- 
spire confidence  and  fiope.  Nor  was  the  influ- 
ence of  this  body  upon  the  national  councils  less 
perceptible.  Withm  three  weeks  after  the  ad> 
joumment  of  the  convention  and  the  publication 
of  their  report,  an  act  passed  both  houses  of  the 
national  legislature,  ana  received  the  signature  of 
the  president,  authorizing  and  requiring  him  to 
'  receive  into  the  service  of  the  u.  States  any 
corps  of  troops  which  may  have  been  or  may  be 
raised,  organized,  and  officered,  imder  the  au- 
thority of  any  of  the  states,'  to  be  '  employed  in 
the  state  raismg  the  same,  or  an  adjoining  state, 
and  not  elsewhere,  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
executive  of  the  state  raising  the  same.'  Before 
the  commissioners  who  were  sent  to  confer  with 
the  government  could  reach  Washington,  a  bill 
passed  the  senate,  providing  for  the  payment  of 
the  troops  and  militia  already  called  mto  service 
under  the  authority  of  the  states.  The  arrival  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  at  this  juncture,  arrested  all 
further  proceedings.'' 
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middle  of  the  great  lakes  Ontario,  Erie, 
Huron  and  Superior,  to  the  north-west 
extremity  of  the  lake  of  die  Woods; 
thence,  on  the  meridian  line,  to  the  paral- 
lel of  lat  49°  N. ;  thence  alons  that  parallel 
to  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  north-east- 
ern boundary  is  yet  in  dispute.  The 
words  of  the  treaty  of  1783  (art  2)  are  as 
follows : — **  From  the  north-west  angle  of 
Nova  Scotia,  viz.  that  angle  which  is 
formed  by*  a  line  drawn  due  north  from 
the  source  of  St.  Croix  river  to  the  high 
lands,  along  said  high  lands  which  divide 
those  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into 
the  river  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which 
fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  to  the  north- 

.  westernmost  head  of  Connecticut  river.** 
This  part  of  the  country  was  but  imper- 
fectly known  at  the  time  of  making  the 
treaty,  and  the  dividing  ridge  of  nigh 
lands  is  by  tlie  Americans  assumed  to 
be  in  lat  48°,  while,  by  the  Enriish  con- 
struction, it  is  placed  in  lat  46°  30^.  The 
question  in  dispute  was  ref^pped  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands, 
whose  decinon  has  b^n  rejected  by  the  U. 
States  on  the  ground  that,  instead  of  decid- 
ing upon  the  claims  of  the  two  parties,  he 
hi^  attempted  to  establish  a  new  line  of  his 

•  own,  as  a  matter  of  expediency  and  con- 
venience. (The  question  is  fully  treated 
in  vols.  26  and  34  of  tiie  North  American 
Review.)  Between  the  Rocl^  moun- 
tains ana  the  Pacific  ocean  the  boundary 
is  not  yet  settled.  The  country  west  of 
the  Rocky  mountains  is  claimed  by  Great 
Britain ;  and,  by  the  convention,  for  ten 
years,  made  in  lol8  and  renewed  in  1827, 
It  was  agreed,  between  the  U.  States  and 
that  power,  that  the  country  should  re- 
main open  to  both.  By  the  convention 
of  1824,  between  Russia  and  the  U. 
States,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Russians 
should  make  no  settiements  to  the  south, 
nor  the  Americans  to  the  north,  of  54°  4(y 
N.  latitude.  The  boundary  on  the  side 
of  Mexico,  as  ratified  by  a  treaty  vrith 
Spain,  in  1821,  beginsonthegulf  of  Mex- 
ico, at  the  mouth  of  Sabine  river,  pro- 
ceedingalong  the  west  bank  of  that  nver 
to  lat  §2P  N. ;  thence  by  a  line  due  north 
to  Red  river ;  thence  up  that  river  to  the 
meridian  of  Ion.  100°  W.;  thence  due 
north  along  that  meridian  to  the  river  Ar- 
kansas ;  thence  along  the  south  bank  of 
the  Arkansas  to  its  source;  thence  due 
north  to  the  parallel  of  lat  42°  N. ;  and 
thence  along  that  parallel  to  the  Pacific 
ocean.  Lon.  66°  49'  to  125°  W. ;  lat  25° 
to  49°  N. ;  square  miles,  estimated  at  up- 
wards of  2,000,000.  More  than  half  of 
the  territory  included  within  these  limits 


contains  few  or  no  setuers,  and  is  not  yet 
formed  into  states.  If  a  line  were  drawn 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  due  nortii 
to  the  Missouri ;  thence  in  a  north-east- 
erly direction  to  the  south  end  of  lake 
Michigan,  the  eastern  division  would  in- 
clude nearly  all  the  population,  though 
less  than  half  of  the  territory.  The  other 
division  is  almost  wholly  in  the  possession 
of  the  Indians.  The  line  or  frontier, 
taken  according  to  the  claims  of  the  U. 
States^  is  estimated  by  Darby  as  foUows : — 
Frontier  in  common  with  British  Ameri- 
ca, from  the  mouth  of  the  St  Croix  to  the 
Rocky  mountains,  3000  miles,  of  wiiich  a 
considerable  portion  is  a  natural  water 
boundary  ;  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
northern  boundary  in  common  with  the 
Russian  settiements,  600  miles ;  western 
frontier,  along  the  Pacific  ocean,  from  54° 
to  42°  N.  lat,  800  miles  (Darbjr  estimates 
it  from  42°  to  51°,  560  miles] ;  m  common 
with  Mexico,  along  the  parallel  of  lat  42^ 
to  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  thence,  as 
above  described,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sa- 
bine, 2300  miles ;  along  the  gulf  of  Mexi- 
co to  Florida  point,  lOuO  miles ;  along  the 
Atlantic  ocean  to  the  mouth  of  the  St 
Croix,  1850  miles.  According  to  this  es- 
timate, the  whole  line  of  frontier  amounts 
to  about  9550  miles,  of  which  3650  are 
sea  coast  This  vast  extent  of  country, 
comprising  one  twentieth  of  the  habitable 
land  of  the  globe,  is  divided,  by  two 
ranges  of  mountains,  into  three  great 
natural  sections,  the  Atiantic  slope,  the 
Mississippi  valley,  and  the  Pacific  slope. 
The  Alleghany  (q.  v.jchain  is  more  remark- 
able for  Its  lengtii  than  its  height.  Per- 
haps there  is  no  tract  of  country  in  the 
world  that  preserves  the  mountain  charac- 
ter over  sogreat  a  space  vrith  so  littie  el- 
evation. Xhe  mean  height  of  the  AUe- 
ghanies  is  only  from  2000  to  3000  feet, 
about  one  half  of  which  consists  of  the 
elevation  of  the  mountains  above  their 
base,  and  the  other  of  the  elevati6n  of  the 
adjoining  country  above  the  sea.  To 
this  height  the  country  rises,  by  an  almost 
imperceptible  acclivity,  from  the  ocean, 
at  the  distance  of  200  or  300  miles  on  the 
one  side,  and  from  the  channel  of  the 
Mississippi,  at  an  equal  distance,  on  tiie 
other.  A  gradual  elevation  of  1000  or 
1200  feet  upon  a  horizontal  surfiice  of  200 
or  300  miles,  would  give  the  surface  of 
the  country,  on  the  eastern  side,  an  ave- 
rage rise  of  Grom  three  to  four  feet  in  the 
mile,  and  from  two  to  three  feet  on  the 
western  side,  allowing  for  the  height  of 
the  channel  of  the  Mississippi  above  the 
sea.    This  small  degree  of  inclination 
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accounts  for  the  great  extent  of  inland 
navigation  which  the  U.  States  «njo^. 
By  3ie  course  of  the  Mississippi,  Ohio 
and  Alleghany  rivers,  vessels  ascend  over 
an  inclined  plane  of  2400  miles  in  extent, 
to  an  elevation  of  perhaps  1200  or  140Q 
feet,  without  the  help  of  canals  or  locks. 
The  second  great  mountainous  range 
which  traverses  the  U.  States  is  the  Rocky 
mountains,  (q.  v.)  This  ridge  is  more 
elevated  than  the  former,  but  is  also 
more  distant  from  the  Pacific  ocean  on 
die  one  side  and  the^  Mississippi  on  the 
other.  From  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pa- 
cific, in  lat  40°,  is  about  1500  miles ;  and 
the  Rocky  mountains,  which  crown  this 
gradually-swelling  sur&ce,  rise,  with  the 
exception  of  some  insulated  peaks,  to 
a  height  of  about  9000  feet.  This  eleva- 
tion IS  about  three  times  as  great  as  that 
of  the  AUeghanies ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  Mississippi,  which  is  the  common 
reservoir  of  the  streams  descending  from 
both,  is  about  three  times  farther  from  the 
higher  chain  than  from  the  lower,  so  that 
the  declivity  on  both  sides  of  the  immense 
basin  included  between  these  mountains, 
is  neariy  the  same ;  and  the  streams  flow- 
ing from  the  Rocky  mountams  are  as  sus- 
ceptible of  navigation  as  those  from  the 
AUeghanies.  The  Mississippi  valley  also 
presents  a  southern  declivity,  by  which 
It  ffradually  sinks  from  the  high  table 
huM.  of  the  centre  of  the  continent  to  the 
level  of  the  ocean  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 
From  this  table  land,  which  is  estimated 
to  have  an  elevation  of  not  more  than 
1500  feet  above  the  sea,  descend  the 
great  rivers  of  North  America — ^Macken- 
zie's to  the  north,  the  St  Lawrence  to  the 
east,  and  the  Mississippi  to  the  south. 
(See  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Mississip- 
pi Valley,)  To  the  west  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  lies  the  Pacific  slope,  the  de- 
clivity of  which  is  greater  and  more  rapid 
than  those  of  the  others.  This  region,  as 
yet  little  known,  and  unoccupied  by 
whites,  is  visited  only  by  hunters  and 
trading  ships,  and  Is  now  generally 
known  under  the  name  of  Oregon.  (See 
Columbioj  and  Oregon,)  With  regard  to 
soil,  the  territory  of  the  U.  States,  to  the 
east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  may  be 
classed  imder  five  gran19  divisions: — 1. 
That  of  the  New  England  states,  east  of 
the  Hudson,  where  the  AUeghanies  spread 
out  into  a  broken,  hUly  country.  The 
soU  is  here,  in  general,  rocky,  has  but  Ut- 
tle  depth,  is  barren  in  many  places,  and 
better  adapted  for  pasUire  than  tiUage. 
2.  The  sandy  soU  or  the  sea  shore,  com- 
mencing fit)m  Long  Island,  and  extending 
along  the  coast  of^the  Atlantk:  and  the 


pilf  of  Mexico,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  with  a  breadth  ▼<u7ing  fipom 
thirty  to  a  hundred  miles.  This  tract, 
.  fiom  the  Potomac  southward,  approaches 
to  a  horizontal  plain,  very  little  raised 
above  die  sea,  and  traversed  through  its 
whole  breadth  by  the  tide  water  at  the 
mouths  of  the  great  rivers.  The  surface, 
which  consists  of  sea  sand,  is  scarcely  ca- 
pable of  cultivation,  and  produces  noth- 
ing but  pmes,  except  on  the  banks  of  riv- 
ers, and  in  marshy  spots  where  rice  is 
raised.  3.  The  land  from  the  upper 
margin  of  this  sandy  tract  to  the  foot  of 
the  Alleghany  mountains,  from  ten  to 
two  hun(&ed  miles  in  breadth,  the  soU  of 
which  is  generaUy  formed  from  the  aUu- 
vion  of  the  mountains,  and  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  primitive  rocks  beneath  the 
surface.  This  tract  is  fertile,  and  sen- 
eraUy  weU  adapted  for  tUlage.  4.  The 
vaUeys  between  the  ridges  of  the  AUe- 
ghanies, the  soil  of  which  is  various,  but 
rather  richer  than  that  of  the  tract  last 
mentioned.  5.  The  extensive  re^on  west 
of  the  AUeghanies,  bottomed  on  hmestone, 
weU  watered,  inexhaustibly  productive, 
and  containing  perhaps  as  lai^  a  propor- 
tion of  first  rate  soil  as  any  country  in  the 
worid.  The  northern  and  western  parts 
of  the  Mississippi  vaUey,  stretching  for 
hundreds  of  miles  along  the  foot  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  and  several  hundred 
mUes  in  width,  is  a  barren  desert  of  sand. 
fThe  geology  of  the  U.  States  has  been 
fuUy  described  in  the  article  JVbHA  Amer- 
ica,) Volney,  who  visited  the  U.  States 
in  1796,  describes  the  country  as  a  vast 
forest,  interrupted  by  open  spaces  formed 
by  brackish  marshes,  and  by  cultivated 
tracts  round  the  cities.  In  a  state  of  na- 
ture, the  whole  Atiantic  slope  was,  in  fact, 
covered  by  a  dense  forest,  which  also 
spread  over  a  great  part  of  the  basin  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  fifly-fiflh  degree 
of  north  latitude,  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Mississippi  vallev  on  the  east  of  the 
river,  and  stretched  beyond  the  Mississip- 
pi for  the  distance  of  fifly  or  one  hundred 
miles.  Of  this  enormous  forest,  one  of 
the  largest  on  the  globe,  nineteen  twenti- 
eths yet  remain,  the  efifoils  of  man  having 
made  but  partial  inroads,  on  either  its 
mass  or  its  extent  This  forest  is  bound- 
ed on  its  western  limits  by  another  region 
of  much  greater  area,  but  of  a  very  differ- 
ent character.  **  This,"  says  Darby,  "may 
be  strictly  caUed  the  grassy  section  of 
North  America,  which,  Grom  all  that  is 
correcdy  known,  stretches  from  the  forest 
region  indefinitely  westward,  and  €con\ 
the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  fiuthest  arctic 
limits  of  the  continent"    The  gnwy  or 
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prairie  region,  in  general,  is  less  hilly, 
mountainous  or  rocky  than  the  forest  re- 
gion ;  but  there  are  many  exceptions  to 
Uils  remark :  plains  of  ^at  extent  exist 
in  the  latter,  and  mountams  of  considera- 
ble elevation  and  mass  in  the  former.  The 
two  regions  are  not  divided  by  any  deter- 
minate limit,  but  frequently  run  into  each 
other,  so  as  to  blend  their  respective  fea- 
tures. With  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  east, 
the  Pacific  on  the  west,  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico on  the  south,  and  an  Atlantic  coast 
of  nearly  3000  miles,  the  U.  States  con- 
tain some  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the 
world.  The  largest  bays  are  Passama- 
quoddy,  Massachusetts,  Delaware  and 
Chesapeake.  The  principal  sounds  are 
Long  Island  sound,  Albemarle  and  Pam- 
Kco  sounds.  The  largest  lakes  included 
wboUy  within  the  U.  States,  are  Michi- 
gan and  Champlain.  The  great  lakes 
Superior,  Huron,  Erie  and  Ontario,  lie 
pertly  within  the  U.  States  and  partly  in 
the  British  dominions.  The  country  is 
intersected  Inr  a  great  number  of  riveis, 
which  afTord  great  facilities  for  inland 
navigation,  and  an  unlimited  natural  pow- 
er for  mechanical  purposes,  which,  in  a 
great  measure,  renders  the  use  of  steam  and 
other  artificial  powers  unnecessary,  and 
thus  gives  great  advantages  to  the  manu- 
iacturinff  establishments  of  the  country. 
Some  of  the  principal  are  the  following : — 


Rivers  ^fiowing 

Miles  in  Length. 

Penobscot,    .  .  250 

Kennebec,   .  .  200 

Androscoggin,   170 

Saco, 160 

Merrimac, .  .  .  200 
Connecticut,  .  410 
Hudson,  ....  324 
Delaware,  .  .  .  300 
Susquehannah,  450 


into  the  Mantic, 

Miles  in  Length. 
Potomac,   .  .  .  620 

James, 550 

Roanoke,  ...  350 
Cape  Fear,  .  .  a50 

Pedee, 450 

Santee,  ....  450 
Savannah,  .  .  700 
Alatamaha,  .  .  500 
St-John's,.  .  .  300 


Rivers  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Appalachicola,   500  I  Tombeckbee,.  450 
Alabama,    .  .  .  450  |  Mississippi,  .   3000 


Rivers 
Red  river, 
Aritansas,  .  . 
White  river,  . 
Missouri, .  .  . 
Kansas,  .  .  . 
Platte,  .... 
Osage,  .  .  .  . 

Rivers  west 
Columbia,  .  . 
Mulmomah,  . 


to  the  Mssissippi^  ^c, 
1500    Yellowstone,   1100 

2150    Ohio, 1350 

1300    Illinois, 500 

3100    Moines,  ....  800 

1200    Tennessee,  .   1100 

1500    Cumberland,  .  750 

500  [Wabash, 500 

of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
1500  I  Lewis's,  ....  900 
900  I  Clarke's, 900 

{See  the  separate  articles,  and  the  article 
jRtvery,  Mangabie.   Many  details  in  phys- 


ical geography  will  also  be  found  in  the 
articles  on  toe  separate  states,  written  for 
this  work,  and  containing  the  most  recent 
information  in  regard  to  this  country.) 

Climate.  In  a  country  having  so  many 
varieties  of  exposure  as  the  U.  States,  and 
extending  through  twenty  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, the  climate  must,  of  course,  be  vari- 
ous. In  the  northern  parts,  between  lat. 
42°  and  45%  the  winter  is  severe  for  three 
or  four  months:  during  this  season,  the 
snow  is  abundant  enough  for  the  use  of 
sledges,  and  the  ice  of  the  rivers  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  bear  the  passage  of 
horses  and  wagons.  In  summer,  the  heat 
is  very  intense  during  five  or  six  weeks. 
In  the  southern  parts  of  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey  and  Maryland,  the 
winter  is  equally  cold,  but  of  shorter  du- 
ration, generally  commencing  about  the 
beginning  of  November,  and  the  severe 
cold  seldom  continuing  more  than  fifteen 
or  twenty  days.  The  temperature  of  the 
summer  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the 
Northern  States.  Between  the  first  of 
May  and  the  first  of  October,  a  fire  is  not 
necessarv.  In  the  Southern  States,  in- 
cluding Virginia,  the  Carolinas  and  Cfeor- 
S'a,  the  cold  gradually  diminishes,  and  to 
e  south  of  the  Potomac  there  is  but  lit- 
tle snow  except  on  the  mountains.  The 
winds  which  chiefiy  prevail,  are  the 
north-west,  south-west  and  north-east. 
The  first,  which  blows  from  the  moun- 
tains and  high  table  land,  predominates  in 
winter,  and  is  by  far  the  driest  and  cold- 
est ;  but  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  it 
meets  warm  clouds  and  warm  currents  of 
air,  it  produces  snow,  hail,  and  sometimes 
rain  :  along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  rivers,  it  produces  rain  m 
winter  and  storms  in  summer.  The 
south-west  wind  prevails  in  summer,  and 
is  more  constant  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Alleghany  mountains  than  on  the  At- 
lantic coast  In  the  basin  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, it  is  said  to  prevail  throughout  the 
year,  except  duringiwo  months  about  the 
winter  solstice.  The  north-east  wind, 
crossing  a  great  extent  of  sea,  brings  cold 
and  moisture  on  all  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Proceeding  southwardly,  however,  its 
effects  are  found  to  diminish.  Its  course 
is  directed,  in  some  measure,  by  that  of 
the  mountains,  and  the  space  over  which  it 
blows  is  sometimes  marked  by  the  snow 
which  it  deposits.  The  foUoTiing  table 
shows  the  results  of  observations  taken  at 
several  of  the  military  posts  in  the  U. 
States.  The  observations  were  taken  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  two 
and  nine  in  the  afternoon,  and  from  these 
the  aggregate  means  are  deduced  i — 
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fbr  tiu  Year  1827. 


Placei  or  Obaenration. 


THERMOMETER. 


Aggr. 
mean 
temp. 


High- 
est 
deg. 


Low- 
est 

deg. 


Range. 


days. 


WINDS. 


ir.w. 
days 


n.  m. 
days. 


days. 


dayi 


days. 


days. 


days. 

2.47 
9.42 
9.00 
a67 
4.42 
0.92 
2.83 
2j25 


Fort  Brady, 

Fort  SnelljDff, .... 
Fort  Howard,  .... 

Fort  Preble, 

Fort  Constitution, .  . 
Fort  Wolcott, .... 
Fort  Armstrong,  .  . 

West  Point, 

Fort  Trumbull,  .  .  . 
Fort  Columbus, .  .  . 
Washington,  .... 
Jefferson  Barracks, . 
Fortress  Monroe,  .  . 

Augusta, 

CantonmentJesup, . 
Cantonment  Clinch, 
Petites  Coquilles,  .  . 
Cantonment  Brooke, 


41.46 
46.10 
45.60 
45.93 
46.22 
49.73 
51.83 
51.66 
53.10 
51.77 
57.84 
59i27 
6037 
66.81 
69.22 
70.32 
70.79 
74.19 


84 
96 
98 
95 
92 
86 
94 

101 
88 
96 
98 
94 
94 

102 
95 
92 
95 
94 


—20 
-32 
—16 

—  8 

—  8 

—  2 

—  6 
—10 

0 

0 

9 

8 

13 

26 

24 

24 

23 

26 


104 

118 

114 

103 

100 

88 

100 

111 

88 

96 

89 

86 

81 

76 

71 

68 

72 

68 


0.75 
1.33 


9.41 
2.83 


2.422.17 


2.42 


5.17 


2.007.16 


2.33 
3.83 
4.50 
2.08 
3.75 
175 
3^ 


9.58 
5.42 
8j25 
4.67 


4.82 
1.92 
5.33 
2.75 
3.66 
4.83 
2.58 
2.17 
5.00 


3.08 
1.41 
1.17 
1.58 
1.42 
0.42 
2.75 
0.50 


6.160.75 


2.42 

0.83 
3.75 
1.17 
2.25 

2.08 

4.1 


5.75 
4.17 


3.00 
5.33 
5.17 


4.92  6.17 
8.002.58 


834. 


0..58 
6.83 


9.50 

4.08 


7.503.251.08 


1«  025  3.83  7. 


LOO  3.92 
.16 


9.00 
4.92 


5.25 

0.58 


2.00  aOO  6.92 


0.58 
1.92 


2.08 
1.25 


2.58 
4.83 


1.00 
0.25 


3.50  ai6 


3.33 
1.67 


ai6 

6.50 
1.75 
5.06 
1.8311.25 


5^3.503.06 
44)02.586.00 
4.25 
1.92  ai6 


3426.67 


3425^ 


417  a67 

8.172.67 

5.58 


aoo 

3.58 
0.67 
^83467 


5.08 
a83 


6.50 
2.17 
9.58 
3.67 


5.83  a83  3.33 


ai7 

14)0 
542 
1.67 
4.50 
1.17 
1.06 
2.00 
1242 


When  North  America  first  began  to  be 
colonized  by  the  Europeans,  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  the  temperature  of  any 
ffiven  latitude  was  much  more  rigorous 
than  in  the  same  latitude  in  Europe.  Dif- 
ferent explanations  have  been  ffiven  of 
this  phenomenon,  of  which  the  following 
are  some  of  the  most  striking  circum- 
stances. Humboldt  has  endeavored  to 
connect  the  system  of  climates  of  the  old 
world  with  that  of  the  new,  by  fixing, 
at  every  ten  degrees  of  latitude,  under 
different  meridians,  a  small  number  of 
places,  whose  mean  temperature  has  been 
correctly  ascertained,  and  through  these, 
as  so  many  standard  points,  supposing 
certain  lines  of  equal  heat,  or  isothermal 
lines,  to  pass.  The  observations  which 
have  been  made  on  the  temperature  of 
places  in  the  eastern, and  western  conti- 
nents, show  th|it,  advancing  seventy  de- 
grees to  the  east  or  west,  a  sensible  alter- 
ation in  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  is 
found.  Places  situated,  however,  under 
the  same  latitudes  in  America  and  Eu- 
rope, do  not  differ  so  many  degrees  as  has 
been  commonly  supposed.  The  follow- 
ing tables  indicate  the  difference  of  cli- 
mates expressed  by  that  of  mean  tempe- 
rature, and  by  the  number  of  degrees 
which  it  is  necessary  to  go  northwanl,  in 
Europe,  in  order  to  find  the  same  quan- 
tiw  of  annual  heat  as  in  America;  the 
differences  under  the  column  of  latitudes 
are  the  differences  between  the  latitude 


of  a  place  in  Europe  and  a  place  in 
Amenca,  which  have  the  same  mean 
temperature;  and  the  differences  under 
the  colunm  of  mean  temperatures  are  the 
differences  between  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  a  place  in  Europe  and  of  one  in 
America,  having  the  same  latitude.  As  a 
place  could  not  be  foimd  in  the  old  worid, 
whose  mean  temperature  was  58°,  the 
same  as  that  of  Williamsburg,  Humboldt 
supplied  it  with  an  interpolation  between 
the  latitudes  of  two  points,  whose  mean 
temperatures  are  5GPJ5  and  59^.4. 

1.  ParaUdsof  Georgia^  Misaiatippij  Lonttr 
Egypt  and  Madeira, 
Latitude. 

Natches, 3^28^ 

Funchal, 32  37 

Orotava, 28  25 

Rome, 41   53 

Algiers, 36  48 


Mean  Temp 

...  64°  8 
.  .  .68  7 
.  .  .  69  8 
.  .  .  60  4 
...  70  0 


JDifference, . 


7°   O' 4°  r 


2.  ParaUeU  of  Ftmmo,  Kentucky,  Spain 
and  Sot&em  Gruce. 


Latitude. 
Williamsburg,   .  .  3&>   &  . 

Boideaux, 44  50 

Montpellier, . 
Rome,  .... 
Algiers,   .  .  . 


Mean  Temp. 
.  .  .  58°  O' 
56  5 


43  56 59  4 

41  53 60  4 

36  48 70  0 


Difference, . 


7°   0' 
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3.  Parattdi  of  Pennsylvamaj  Jenejfy  Con- 
necHaU^  Latium  and  Rumelia, 

Latitude.  Mean  Temp. 

Philadelphia,  .  .  .  S9P  5& 54«  O' 

New  York,  ....  40  40 53  8 

St  Malo, 4839 545 

Nantes, 47  13 54  7 

Naples, 40  50 63  3 


Mean  Temp,  of 
west  of 

Mean  Temp,  of 
east  or 

Lat. 

Diff 

Old  World. 

New  World. 

30P 

7(PJ52 

66^.92 

8«>.60 

40 

63.14 

54.50 

8.64 

50 

50.90 

37.94 

12.96 

60 

40.64 

23.72 

16.92 

Difierence, 


T"   C. 


9^y 


Ipswich, 42°  38' 50°  O' 

Cambridge,  (N.E.)  42  25 50  4 

Vienna, 48  13  ...  .  " 

Manheiro, 49  29   .... 

Toulon, 43     7  .  .  .  . 

Rome, 41  53  .... 


Difierence, . 


6°30' 


IPO' 


4.  Parallels   of    Canada^   Aom  SeoHa, 
Franct  cmd  Souihem  Gtrmany. 

Latitude.         Mean  Temp. 

Quebec, 46°  47' 41°  9' 

Upeai, 49  51 41  9 

Padua, 45  24 57  7 

Paris, 48  50 51  4 


Difference, ...  13°  0' 12°  6' 

5.  ParaOeU  ofLabradoTf  nmth  of  Sweden 
and  CourUmd. 

Latitude.  Mean  Temp. 

.57°   0' 26°  4' 

.  57  20 29  8 

.  63  50 33  3 

.  68  30 27  0 

.  55  58 47  8 

.  59  20 42  3 


Nains,  .  .  .  . 

Okak, 

Umea,  .  .  .  . 
Enoutekies, . 
Edinburgh,  . 
Stockhohn,  . 


Difference, ...  11°   0' 17°  1' 

By  an  analogous  method,  he  found  that 
the  isothermal  line  of  32°  passes  between 
Uleo  and  Enoutekies,  in  Lapland  Hat  66° 
to  68°J^  and  Table  bay,  in  Labrador  (lat 
54°);  2.  that  the  isothermal  Ime  of  41° 
passes  by  Stockholm  (lat  60°)  and  the  bay 
of  St  George,  Newfoundland  (lat  48°); 
3.  that  the  isothermal  line  of  50^  passes 
by  Belffium  (lat  51°)  and  Boston  (lat  42° 
3lK);  4.  that  the  isothermal  line  of  59° 
passes  between  Rome  and  Florence  (lat 
43^)  and  near  Raleigh  (lat  36°).  The  di- 
rection of  these  lines  of  equal  heat  gives 
for  the  two  systems  of  temperature  known 
by  precise  observation,  viz.  that  of  the 
middle  and  west  of  Europe  and  that  of 
the  east  of  America,  the  lR>llowing  dif- 
ferences: 


In  tracing  the  directions  of  the  isother 
mal  lines  from  Europe  to  the  Atlantic 
countries  of  the  new  world,  thev  are 
found  to  have  the  character  of  parallelism 
towards  the  south,  and  to  converge  to- 
wards the  north,  particularly  between  the 
thermometric  curves  of  41°  and  50°.  In 
pursuing  these  lines  to  the  west,  the  ther- 
mometnc  means  prove  that  they  do  not 
again  rise,  the  quantitv  of  heat  which 
each  point  of  the  globe  receives  under 
the  same  parallels  Min^  nearlv  the  same 
on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains.  The  presence  of  the 
gUdiUia  numospermOj  the  catalpa,  and 
other  vegetable  productions,  several  d&> 
grees  farmer  to  the  north,  in  the  basin  of 
the  Ohio,  than  on  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic, 
led,  at  one  time,  to  the  supposition  that 
there  was  a  difference  of  tempera- 
ture amounting  to  three  degrees;  but 
Humboldt  has  now  clearly  explained  that 
the  migration  of  vegetables  toweunds  the 
north  is  &vored  in  the  basin  of  the  Mis-  - 
sissippi  bv  the  form  and  direction  of  the 
valley,  which  opens  from  north  to  south ; 
while,  in  the  Atlantic  states,  the  valleys 
are  transverse,  and  oppose  great  obstacles 
to  the  nassase  of  plants  from  one  valley 
to  another.  The  following  is  a  comparison 
of  the  mean  temperature  of  an  Atlantic 
ci^  with  that  of  one  in  the  Mississippi 
valley: — 

CSndnnatL  Philadelphia, 

IM.  36«  6'  N.       Lat.  39^56'  N. 

Winter, 32°9' 32°2' 

Spring, 54  1  51  4 

Summer, 72  9 73  9 

Aummn,   54  9 56  5 

Mean, 537  535 

If  the  isothermal  lines  remain  parallel,  or 
nearly  so,  to  the  equator,  fit>m  the  Atlantic 
shores  to  th^  Rocky  mountains,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  they  rise  again  beyond 
the  mountains,  between  35°  and  55°  N. 
latitude.  Througn  122°  40^  W.  longitoide, 
the  isothermal  line  of  50°  of  temperature 
appears  to  pass,  almost  as  in  the  Atlantic 
part  of  the  eastern  continent,  at  50^  of 
latitude.  The  western  coasts  of  the  con- 
tinents resemble  one  another  to  a  certain 
point  But  these  returns  of  the  isother- 
mal line  do  not  extend  beyond  60^.  Tlie 
distribution  of  heat  over  different  parts 
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of  the  year,  diflfen  extremely  in  the  same 
isothermal  line  on  the  two  continents. 
The  whole  of  Europe,  compared  with 
the  eastern  parts  of  America  and  Asia, 
has  an  insular  climate ;  and  upon  the  same 
isothermal  line,  the  summers  become 
warmer,  and  the  winters  colder,  as  we  ad- 
vance from  the  meridian  of  Mont  Blanc 
towards  the  east  or  west  Europe  may 
be  considered  as  the  western  prolongation 
of  the  old  continent,  and  the  western 
parts  of  all  continents  are  not  only  warm- 
er at  equal  latitudes  than  the  eastern  parts, 
but  even  in  zones  of  equal  annual  tem- 
perature, the  winters  are  more  rigorous, 
and  the  summers  hotter,  on  the  east- 
em  coast  than  upon  the  western  coasts 
of  the  two  contments.  The  northern 
part  of  China,  like  the  Atlantic  region  of 
the  U.  States,  exhibits  seasons  stronglv 
contrasted ;  while  the  coasts  of  New  Caf- 
ifomia  and  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
have  winters  and  summers  almost  equal- 
ly temperate.  The  meteorological  con- 
stitution of  these  countries  in  the  north- 
west resembles  that  of  Europe  as  far  as 
50°  or  52^  N.  latitude.  In  comparing  the 
two  systems  of  climates,  we  find  at  New 
York  the  summer  of  Rome  and  the  win- 
ter of  Copenhagen ;  at  Quebec,  the  sum- 


mer of  Palis  and  the  winter  of  Peters* 
burg.  At  Pekin,  China,  the  scorching 
beats  of  summer  are  greater  than  at  Cai- 
ro, and  the  winters  as  rigorous  as  at  Up- 
saL  It  appears,  according  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Darby,  that  the  mean  annual  fiill 
of  rain  in  the  U.  States  amounts  to  about 
37 1  inches,  while  in  north-western  Eu- 
rope it  amounts  to  about  31Si  inches ;  but 
that  the  number  of  rainy  days  in  the  lat- 
ter region  is  much  greater  than  in  the 
former.  This  is  explamed  by  the  fiict,  that 
rains  are  much  more  heavy  in  the  U. 
rStates  than  in  Europe.  (See  cUmaUy  Tan- 
perature,  and  ffhuu.) 

Productions.  The  vegetable  produc- 
tions of  the  U.  States  are  exceedingly  va- 
rious ;  there  are  some,  however,  coomion 
to  every  section  of  the  Union.  Maize,  or 
Indian  com,  an  indigenous  American 
plant,  is  cultivated  from  Maine  to  Louisia- 
na, but  succeeds  best  in  the  Western  and 
Middle  States.  It  is  adapted  to  a  greater 
variety  of  soils  and  situauonsthan  wheat, 
and  yields  generally  double  the  produce : 
land  of  the  first  quality  has  been  known 
to  give  100  bushels  to  an  acre.  Wheat  is 
also  cultivated  firom  one  extremity  of  the 
Union  to  the  other,  but  of  superior  quahty 
in  the  Middle  and  Western  States. 


InsptcHfm  of  Whtat  and  Rye  FUntr^  and  Indian  Com  Mtal^  during  ten  Yean. 
Wheat  Flour.  Rye  Flour.  Indian  Meal. 

BarreU.  BarreU.  Hogtkeadt.  BamU. 

1821 1,707,350 43,976 17,449  40,693 

1822 1,509,973 59,363 15,157  32^4 

1823 1,557,724 75,620 14,705  36,862 

1824 1,714,410     68,380 17,192  70,415 

1825 1,882.611 57,419 14,781  5i;»7 

1826 2,031,558 27,282 18,619  36^79 

1827 2,061,559 34,487 16,869  51,192 

1828 2,245,257 55,239 19,178  78,958 

1829 2,255,132 77,945 17,891  51,766 

1830 2,851,876 41,351 18,372  35^070 


The  cultivation  of  tobacco  begins  in  Ma- 
ryland, about  the  parallel  of  39°  or  40°, 
and  continues  through  all  the  Southern 
States,  and  partially  in  the  Westem 
States  south  of  the  Ohio.  It  fomis  the 
staple  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  where  it 
is  raised  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Union.  (See  Tobacco.) 
The  soil  and  climate  favorable  for  cotton 
is  not  found  beyond  37°,  though  it  can  be 
raised  as  far  north  as  39^  on  Irath  sides  of 
the  Alleghanies.  It  was  first  cultivated 
for  exportation  in  1791,  and  is  raised  from 
the  Roanoke  to  the  Sabine,  forming  the 
staple  of  the  Southern  and  South-western 
States.  (See  Cotton.)  The  rice  crops 
require  great  heat  and  a  marshy  soil. 


commence  about  the  same  parallel  with 
the  cotton,  and  have  nearly  the  same  geo- 
graphical range.  Rice  n  cultivated  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  Carolinas,  Georgia, 
o&c,  Louisiana,  and  as  high  as  dt.  Louis 
in  Missotiri.  The  sugar-cane  crows  in 
low  and  warm  situations  as  hi^  as  the  ' 
latitude  of  33^;  but  the  climate  fiivorable 
for  its  production  does  not  extend  beyond 
3P  30^.  It  is  now  cultivated  to  a  great 
extent  in  Louisiana:  in  1829,  there  were 
691  plantations  in  that  state,  producing 
81,000  hogsheads  of  1000  pounds  each. 
Oats,  rye  and  bariey  are  raised  in  all  the 
Northern  and  in  the  upper  districts  of  the 
Southern  States.  Hemp,  flax  and  hops 
are  produced  of  an  excellent   qualirjr. 
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Hemp  grows  naturally  in  the  Western 
States,  and  bops  in  the  Western  and  Mid- 
dle States.  The  vine  has  been  success- 
iiiUy  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  the 
Union,  and  the  mulberry-tree  grows  spon^ 
taneoualy,  and  has  been  extensively 
planted  of  kte  ye^rs.  Fruits  of  all  kinds 
of  the  temperate  and  tropical  climates, 
and  the  culinaiy  vegetables  which  have 
been  introduced  from  Europe,  thrive 
here.  The  forest  contains  a  mat  variety 
of  useful  trees,  some  of  which  are  of 
great  size  and  height.  Among  the  forest 
trees  are  numerous  species  of  oak,  ash, 
beech,  pine,  magnolia,  ehn,  maple,  &c., 
afibrding  an  unbounded  supply  of  excel- 
lent w(wd  for  ship-buildingi  carpentry, 
cabinet  work,  &c.,  naval  stores,  sugar 
(see  Maple)y  &^,  The  domestic  animals 
are  the  same  as  those  of  Europe,  and 
they  are  found  to  thrive  remarkably  well. 
Among  the  wild  animals  there  are  many 
which  bear  the  same  name  with  those  of 
the  old  continent,  but  which  differ  from 
them  in  their  characteristics.  Some  of  the 
most  remarkable  wild  animals  are  the  bi- 
son (improperly  called  ImffBdo)^  the  black 
bev,  the  grisly  bear,  the  couear  or  puma 
(incorrectly  called  panther),  me  wild-cat, 
the  wolf,  the  lynx,  flz^c,  the  Rocky  moun- 
tain sheep,  the  moose,  elk  and  other  spe- 
cies of  deer  (q.  v.),  the  antelope,  &c.; 
among  the  smaller  animals,  the  beaver, 
skunk,  glutton,  raccoon,  marten,  hadfer, 
opossum,  squirrel,  fox,  otter,  poreupme, 
Ac.  (See  the  articles.)  The  birds  are 
numerous.  Among  them  are  the  wild 
turicey,  wild  pigeon,  swan,  wild  goose 
and  wild  ducK,  quail,  &c ;  the  eagle, 
mocking-bird,  humming-bird,  &c.  (seethe 
articles^  some  of  which  are  remarkable 
for  the  Deau^  of  their  plumage,  the  rich- 
ness and  variety  of  theur  song,  or  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  flesh.  Among  the  rep- 
tiles, the  alligator,  tortoise,  serpents,  froffs, 
&e.  are  separately  described.  (The  works 
of  Michaux,  Wilson,  Audubon,  Bona- 
parte, Nuttall,  Godman,  treat  fully  of  the 
forest  trees,  the  birds  and  the  quadrupeds 
of  the  U.  States.)  The  mineral  kingdom 
is  equally  rich  in  its  productions.  Iron, 
coal,  lime  and  salt,  articles  of  primary  im- 


portance, exist  in  sreat  abundance.  Lead 
IS  found  in  ine^ausdble  quantities  in 
Missouri.  Salt,  which  is  obtained  from 
the  sea  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Alleffha- 
nies,  is  procured  on  the  western  side  from 
sah  spnnffs,  which  are  numerous  and  co- 
pious in  meirproduce,  all  over  the  West- 
ern States.  The  supply  of  coal  is  equal- 
ly abundant:  on  the  west  of  the  moun- 
tains, immense  beds  of  bituminous  coal 
stretch  for  hundreds  of  miles  through  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  on  the  east 
anthracite  coal  is  found  in  various  posi- 
tions. Gold  has  recendy  been  found,  in 
considerable  quantities,  in  some  of  the 
Southern  States. 

2.  PolUical  Divisums  and  Popvlatum, 
The  U.  States  are  divided  politically  into 
twenty-four  states,  three  territories,  and  the 
district  of  Columbia ;  all  of  which,  with 
die  exception  of  Louisiana  and  Missouri 
states  and  Arkansas  territory,  lie  on  the 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  states  are 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut 
(fimailiarly  known  as  the  Eastern  or  New 
England  States^),  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  Delaware  (Middle 
States),  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Georda,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana  (Southern  Statesj, 
Teimessee,  Kentuckv,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois and  Missouri  (Western  States).  The 
territoriesareFlorida,Michigan  and  Arkan< 
sas.  The  regions  to  the  west  of  Missouri 
and  lake  Michigan  have  few  inhabitants, 
and  have  no  separate  governments.  The 
whole  inhabited  part  of  the  country  with- 
in the  limits  described  in  the  beginning 
of  this  article,  is  about  800,000  square 
miles  in  extent ;  and  the  total  population, 
according  to  the  official  census  of  1830, 
is  12,85^670,  of  which  10,530,044  are 
whites,  319,576  free  colored  persons,  and 
2,009,050  slaves.  The  folk>wing  table 
exhibits  the  area  in  square  miles,  and  the 
population,  according  to  ^ve  official  enu- 
merations, of  the  several  states  and  terri- 
tories:— 

*  Foreinien  often  confoond  these  geographical 
with  political  divisions,  and  speak  of  the  ''  state 
of  New  England/'  &c. 
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STATES 

Square 
miles. 

POPULATION.                                            i 

l»cr. 

1790. 

1800. 

1810. 

1820. 

1830. 

10  y«! 

Maine, 

32,G28 

96,540 

151,719 

228,705 

298,335 

399,437 

53^ 

New  Hampshire 

9,491 

141,885 

183,858 

214,460 

244,161 

269,328 

10.4 

Vermont,   .  .  . 

10,212 

85,539 

154,465 

217,895 

235,764 

280,657 

19.0 

MasBachutetts, 

7,500 

378,787 

422,845 

472,040 

523,287 

610,408 

16.6 

Rhode  Island, 

1,340 

68,825 

69,122 

76,931 

83,059 

97,199 

17.0 

Connecticut,   . 

4,764 

237,946 

251,002 

261,942 

275,248 

297,675 

8.2 

New  York,   .  . 

46,085 

340,120 

586,050 

959,049 

1,372,812 

1,918,608 

39.4 

New  Jersey,    . 

8,320 

184,139 

211,149 

245,562 

277,575 

320,823 

15.6 

PennsyWania, . 

44,000 

434,373 

602,545 

810,091 

1,049,313 

1,348,233 

28.4 

Delaware,  .  .  . 

2,120 

59,096 

64,273 

72,674 

72,749 

76,748 

5.5 

Maryland,.  .  . 

13,950 

319,728 

345,824 

380,546 

407,350 

447,040 

9.7 

Virginia, 

64,000 

747,610 

880,200 

974,622 

1,065,366 

i;211,405 

13.7 

North  Carolina, 

48,000 

393,951 

478,103 

555,500 

638^» 

737,987 

•15.6 

South  Carolina, 

28,000 

249,073 

345,591 

415,115 

502,741 

581,185 

15.7 

Georgia,.  .  .  . 

62,000 

82^ 

162,686 

252,433 

340,989 

516,823 

51.5 

Alabama,  .  .  . 
Mississippi,  .  . 

46,000 
45,760 

> 

8,650 

40,352 

:  127,901 
[    75,448 

309,527 
136,621 

141.6 
80.1 

Louisiana,  .  .  . 

48,220 

76,556 

153,407 

215,739 

40.7 

Tennessee,    .  . 

40,000 

105,602 

261,727 

420,813 

681,903 

62.7 

Kentucky,    .  . 

42,000 

73,677 

220,959 

406,511 

564,317 

687,917 

22.1 

Ohio, 

39,128 

45,365 

230,760 

581,434 

935,884 

6ija 

Indiana,  .... 

37,000 

4,651 

24,520 

147,178 

343,031 

132.1 

Illinois,   .... 

52,000 

215 

12,282 

55,211 

157,445 

185.4 

Missouri,    .  .  . 

63,000 

19,783 

66,566 

140,455 

110.4 

Michigan,  .  .  . 

40,000 

651 

4,762 

8,896 

31,639 

250.1 

Arkansas,  .  .  . 

1,062 

14,273 

30,388 

113.3 

Florida,   .... 

45,000 

34,730 

Dist.  Columbia, 

100 

15,093 

24,023 

33,039 

39,834 

20.1 

Total,  .... 

3,929,328 

5,309,758 

7,239,903 

9,638,166 

12,858,670 

33.4 

Saves,  according  iofiot  official  EnunuraUons. 


STATES. 


1790. 


1800. 


1810. 


1890 


1830. 


Maine. 

New  Hampshire, . 

Vermont, 

Massachusetts. 
Rhode  Island,  .  . 
Connecticut,  .  .  . 
New  York,  .  .  .  . 
New  Jersey,  .  .  . 
Pennsylvania,  .  . 

Delaware, 

Maryland,   .  .  .  . 

Virginia, 

North  Carolina, . . 
South  Carolina,    . 

Georgia, 

Alabama, ..... 
Mississippi,.  .  .  . 
Louisiana,  .... 
Tennessee,  .... 
Kentucky,  .... 

Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Illinois,  .* 

Missouri, 

Michigan,  .  *.  .  . 
Arkansas,  .  .  .  . 
Dist.  Columbia,  . 
Florida, 

Total 


158 
16 


948 

380 

2,764 

951 

21,324 

20,613 

11,423 

.  12,422 

3,737 

1,706 

8,887 

6,153 

103,036 

108,554 

292,627 

346,968 

100,571 

133,296 

107,094 

146,151 

29,264 

59,699 

3,489 

13,584 

12,430 

40,344 

3,417 


133 


697,696 


3,244 

896,849 


106 

310 

15,017 

10,851 

795 

4,177 

111,502 

392,518 

168,824 

196,365 

105,218 

17,088 

34,660 
44,535 

80,561 

237 

168 

3,011 

24 

5,395 


1,191,364 


48 

14 

97 

23 

10,088 

76 

7,557 

2,254 

211 

403 

4,509 

3,292 

107,396 

102,994 

425,153 

469,757 

205,017 

245,601 

256,475 

315,401 

149,656 

217,531 

41,879 

117,549 

32,814 

^,659 

69,064 

109,588 

80,107 

141,603 

126,732 

165,213 

190 

917 

10,222 

1,617 
6,377 

1,538,064 


746 

25,090 

32 

4,576 

6,119 

15,501 

2,009,060 
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It  was  provided  by  the  constitution,  that 
the  first  census  of  theU.  States  should 
be  made  within  three  years  after  the  first 
meeting  of  congress,  and  within  evenr 
subsequent  term  of  ten  years,  in  sucn 
manner  as  they  shail  by  law  direct.  The 
first  census  was  accordingly  taken  in  1790, 
and  the'fifth  m  1830.  These  several  enu- 
merations furnish  satisfiictory  views  of  the 
rapid  progress  of  population;  but  it  is 
much  to  he  regretted  that  a  more  uniform 
and  philosophical  system  of  classification 
of  the  inhabitants,  with  respect  to  age, 
has  not  been  adopted.  In  this  respect 
there  is  a  great  diversity  among  the  seve- 
ral censuses ;  yet  there  has  been  a  gradual 
improvement,  and  the  division  adopted  in 
the  last  is  fiur  the  best,  and,  with  respect 
to  the  white  inhabitants,  very  satisfactory. 
But,  in  this  census,  there  is  a  want  of 
uniformity  in  the  division  of  ages  be- 
tween the  white  and  the  colored  popula- 
tion— a  curcumstance  which  renders  it 
very  defective  as  a  basis  for  comparative 
views  relating  to  these  two  classes. 

The  First  Census-— 1790. 
In  the  first  census,  the  whole  population 
of  the  U.  States  was  divided  into  only  ^ye 
classes,  in  which  the  total  amount  of  the 
several  classes  was  as  foUows : 

Fru  WhUe  Males. 

1.  Under  16  years, 802,127 

2.  Of  16  years  and  upwards,    .    813^965 

a  JFVee  tokUe/emaUs, M75,656 

4.  M  ofher  frtt  persons  except 

Indians  not  taxedj 59,511 

5.  fitow, 697,696 

Total, 3,929,328 


The  Second  Census. — 1800. 
In  the  second  census,  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  U.  States  was  divided  into 
twelve  classes,  the  Sree  white  males  and  the 
fiiee  white  females  being  each  distributed 
into  five  classes,  according  to  age,  and  aU 
other  fiee  persons,  except  Indians  not 
taxed,  forming  the  eleventh  class,  and  the 
slaves  the  twelfth.  The  following  state- 
ment exhibits  the  total  amount  of  each  of 
the  several  classes : 

FVte  White  Males. 

1.  Under  10  years  of  age,   .  . 

2.  Of  10  and  under  16  years, 
a  Of  16  and  under  26  years, 

4.  Of  26  and  under  45  years, 

5.  Of  45  years  and  upwards. 


8.  Of  16  and  under  26  years,    .  403,553 

9.  Of  26  and  under  45  years,   .  406^207 

10.  Of  45  yean  and  upwards,    .  254^991 

11.  Ml  other  persons  except  hr 

dians  not  taxed^    110,072 

12.  Slaves, 896,849 

Total, 5,309,756 


The  Thiiu)  Census.— 1810. 
In  taking  the  third  census,  the  same  di- 
viaons  were  adopted  as  in  the  second ; 
and  the  numben  of  the  several  cli 
were  as  follows: 


Fru  Whiie  Males, 

1.  Under  10  years  of  age, 

2.  Of  10  and  under  16,  . 
a  Of  16  and  under  26,  . 

4.  Of  26  and  under  45,  . 

5.  Of  45  and  upwards,  . 


1,035,278 
468,183 
547,597 
572,347 
364,736 


fVee  White  Females. 

6.  Under  10  years  of  age, .  .  .  981,426 

7.  Of  10  and  under  16,  ...  .  448,322 

8.  Of  16  and  under  26, 561,668 

9.  Of  26  and  under  45, 544,156 

10.  Of  45  and  upwards,  ....  338,378 

11.  M  other  free  persons  exc^t 

Indians  not  taxed,  ....     186,446 

12.  Slatfes, 1,191,364 

Total,    .  .  .  7,^239,903 


Free  WhiU  Females. 

6.  Under  lOyears  of  age,  .  .  . 

7.  Of  10  and  under  16  years,  . 


.  715,046 
.  343,650 
.  393,934 
.  478,520 
.  263,075 

.  726,774 
.323,906 


The  Fourth  Census. — 1820. 

In  the  first  three  enumerations,  "all  other 
fine  persons  except  Indians  not  taxed^ 
were  thrown  into  one  mass,  without  dis- 
tinction of  age  or  sex,  and  the  same 
course  was  aoopted  respecting  the  slaves ; 
but  in  the  fourth  census,  each  sex  of  both< 
these  descriptions  of.  persons  was  dis- 
tinguished, according  to  ace,  into  four 
classes,  and  each  sex  of  the  ti*ee  white  in- 
habitants was  divided,  as  in  the  second 
and  third  censuses,  into  five  classes;  and, 
in  addition,  the  number  of  fine  white 
males  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  years 
was  exhibited  in  a  distinct  column.  Per- 
sons engaged  m  agriculture,  commerce 
and  manufactures,  were  also  distinguished 
into  three  several  classes ;  and  "  foreigners 
not  naturalized**  formed  an  additional 
class.  This  census  gave  the  following 
results: 


Free  White  Males, 

1.  Under  10  years,    .  .  . 

2.  Of  10  and  under  16,  . 
a  Of  16  and  under  26,  . 

4.  Of26  and  under  45,  . 

5.  Of  45  and  upwards,  . 


1,345,220 
612,535 
776,150 
766,083 
495,065 
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Fne  WhiU  FandUs, 

Under  10  years, 1,280,550 

Of  10  imd  uuder  16,  ...  .     605,348 

Of  16  and  under  26, 781,371 

Of  26  and  under  45, 736,600 

Of  45  and  upwards, 462,788 


6 
7 
& 
9 
10. 

11. 
12: 

la 

14. 

15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 

Free  CoUred  Persons, 

19.  Males  under  14  years,  .  .  . 

20.  *"     ofl4  and  under  26,. 

21.  <«     of  26  and  under  45, . 

22.  «     of  45  and  upwards, . 

23.  Females  under  14  years,    . 

24.  "<     of  14  and  under  26, . 

25.  *"     of  26  and  under  45, . 

26.  **     of  45  and  upwards, . 

27.  M  other  persons  except  In- 

dians not  taxed, 


Saves, 

Males  under  14  years,  .  .  . 

<<     of  14  and  under  26,. 

"     of26  and  under  45,. 

"^     of  45  and  upwards, . 

Females  under  14  years,  . 
"  of  14  and  under  2(5, . 
"  of  26  and  under  45,. 
<<     of  45  and  upwards, . 


343,852 

203,088 

163,723 

77,365 

324,344 
202,436 


70,627 

47,659 
24,048 
23,450 
17,613 

45,898 
28,800 
27,181 

18,881 

4,631 


Of70  and  under  80,      58,136  58,084 

80         «        90,      15,945  17,272 

90         «      100,        1,993  2,484 

Upwaids,  274     ^ 

Total,        5,357,102  5,172,942 

Total  whites, 10,530,044 

Free  Colored  Persons. 

Males. 

Under  10  years,  48,737 

Of  10  and  under  24,     43,126 

24         "        36,     27,629 

36         «        55,     22,262 

55         «      100,     11,475 

Upwards,  266 

Total, 


Total, 9,638,166 

28.  Free  white  males  between  16 

arw/ 18, 182,205 

29.  Foreigners  not  naturcdvMly       53,687 

30.  Persons  engaged  in  agricul- 

ture, .Tr.  2,070,646 

31.  Persons  engaged  in  com- 

merce, 72,493 

32.  Persons  engaged  in  manii- 

factures,    349,506 


The  Fifth  Census.— 1830. 

In  the  fifth  census,  a  new  division  of 
white  persons  has  been  adopted,  each  sex, 
under  twenty  years,  being  distributed  into 
quinquennial  cliyisions,  and  above  twenty, 
into  decennial  divisions,  while  each  sex 
of  free  colored  persons  and  slaves  is  di- 
vided into  six  classes.  This  census  gives 
the  following  results : 


fFkUe  Persons, 

Males. 

Females. 

Under  5  years. 

972,194 

920,104 

Of  5  and  under  10, 

782,637 

751,649 

10    " 

15, 

671,688 

639,063 

15    « 

20, 

575,614 

597,713 

20    " 

30, 

952,902 

915,662 

30    « 

40, 

592,596 

555,565 

40    " 

50, 

369,370 

355,425 

50 

60, 

230,500 

225,928 

60    « 

70, 

134,910 

130,866 

Females. 
47,347 
48,125 
32,504 
24,266 
13,369 
361 

153,443         166,133 
Total  fiwe  colored, 319576 


Slaves, 

Males. 

Under  10  years,         353,845 

Of  10  and  under  24,  313,676 

24         «        36,  185,654 

36        «        55,  118,996 

55         «       100,     41,456 

Upwards,         718 

Total,      1,012,822 

Total  slaves, 

Total  population, 

JAimber  of  Deaf  and  Dwnb 

WHITES. 

Under  14  years  of  age,  .  .  .  . 
Upwards  of  14  and  under  25, . 
Upwards  of  25, 


Females. 
347,566 
308,793 
186,062 
111,753 
41,422 
668 

996,228 

.2,009,050 

12,858,670 

Persons, 


.  1652 
.  1905 
■  1806 

5363 


BLACKS. 

Under  14, ^ 

Under  25, 246 

Upwards, ^743 

Total, 6106 

BUnd  Persons, 

Whites, 3974 

Blacks, 1470 

Total, 5444 

Miens,    107,832 

These  facts  give  the  ibllowinff  results  il- 
lustrative of  the  density  and  distributioQ 
of  the  population : — Number  of  inhabitants 
to  a  square  mile  in  the  U.  States,  16 ;  in 
New  England,  20.9 ;  in  the  Middle  States, 
36.3 ;  in  the  Southern  States,  7 ;  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, 81;  in  NewYorfc,  41.5;  in 
Pennsylvania,   30.6;   in    Ohio^   24;   in 
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niinoia,  3 ;  in  the  Western  States,  11.  In 
England,  the  density  of  the  population  is 
about  230  persons  to  the  square  mile ;  in 
France,  160 ;  in  Germany,  it  varies  from 
100  to  aOO.*  The  number  of  Indians 
within  the  U.  States  was  estimated,  in 
1830,  at  about  313,000,  of  which  upwaids 
of  215,000  were  to  the  west  of  the  limits 
aboTe    described   as   inhabited    by   the 


*Tbe  following  curious  speculations  concern- 
ing the  future  progress  of  the  population  of  the 
American  continent  are  deserving  of  attention. 
Tbejrare  taken  from  the  EncyclopsMlia  Britannica, 
now  publishing  in  Edinburgh,  article  America. 
"  Humboldt  gives  tho Jbllowing  estimate  of  the 
entire  i 


inboldt  gives  tho  Jbllowing  estimate  of  I 
I  population  of  America  in  1^3 : 


Proportion. 
38  per  cent. 
26 

19 

18 

I  34,942,000 

If  we  assume  the  annoal  ratio  of  increase  to  be  two 
per  cent  per  annum  upon  the  whole,  the  entire 
population  in  1830  will  be  about  40,000,000,  dis- 
trionled  as  foll6ws  'j— 


Whites, 13,471,000 

Indians, 8,610,000 

Ne^oes  J  "^*^^'  •  fi.«»,000  > 
"*^°^'Jfree,  ..  1,433,000? 
Mixed  races, 6,428,000 


Brazil, 

Colombia, 

La  Plata, 

Peru, 

Bolivia, 

Chile, 


5,000,000 
2,860,000 
550,000 
1,740,000 
1,200,000 
1,200,000 


British  Amer- 
ica, 1,870,000 

HaytJ,  935,000 

Spanish  islands,  800,000 

French  Ameri- 
ca, 224,000 

Danish  America,  40,000 

Dutch  America,  114,000 

Independent 
Indians,       1,400,000 


Paraguay,  250,000 

Bancbi  Oriental,  100,000 
Guatimala,  2,000,000 
Mexico,  8,000,000 

U.  States,      12,000,000 

The  black  population  of  America  forms  three 
groups,  the  centres  of  which  are  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  U.  States,  in  the  West  India  islands, 
and  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Brazil : 

U.  States, 2,000,000 

West  Indies, 2,400,000 

Brazil, 2,800,000 

7,200,000 

The  number  of  blacks  in  all  other  parts  of  Ameri- 
ca probably  does  not  amount  to  100,000.— One 
of  the  most  interesting  questions  connected  with 
America,  relates  to  the  increase  and  probable 
amount,  at  a  future  period,  of  its  inhabitants.  It 
was  the  astonishing  progress  of  the  U.  States  that 
first  clearljr  unfolded  the  principles  on  which  the 
multiplication  of  human  beings  depends.  We 
know  with  certainty  that  a  prosperous  community, 
possessing  abundance  of  unoccupied  land,  will 
double  its  numbers  in  25  [23]  years,  without  any 
aid  from  emigration ;  and  as  the  scale  ascends  in 
a  geometrical  ratio,  a  short  time  necessarily  pro- 
duces a  wonderful  change.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  whites,  possessing  the  advan- 
tages of  superior  industry,  order,  and  forethought, 
naturally  increase  faster  than  the  other  classes. 
In  the  U.  States,  this  part  of  the  population  in- 
creases at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent.  [3|]  per  an- 
num ;  and  when  the  Spanisn  American  republics 
have  settled  down  into  a  tranquil  state,  there  is  no 
doubl  that  their  white  inhabitants  will  multiply  at 


whites ;  but  measures  have  since  been  in 
progresB  for  removing  those  within  the 
limits  of  the  states  to  a  region  on  the 
western  borders  of  Arkansas  territory; 
and  we  have  no  certain  data  as  to  the 
actual  number  now  remaining  virithin  the 
settled  parts  of  the  U.  States.  Many  of 
those  who  remain  have  become  so 
much  intermingled  with  blacks,  that  they 

the  same  rate.  The  Mexican  Indians,  and  prob- 
ably the  Peruvians,  have  also  been  increasing, 
but  slowly,  while  nearly  all  the  independent 
tribes  have  been  moulderin|r  away.  The  black 
population  does  not  maintam  its  numbers  in  the 
West  Indies :  it  is  rather  increasing  in  Brazil, 
and  in  the  U.  States  it  grows  rapi(uy.  Setting 
aside  the  West  Indies,  where  the  negroes  do  not 
increase,  and  attending  to  the  continent  merely, 
let  us  take  the  number  of  each  class  as  it  stands 
at  present,  and  see  what  the  result  will  be  m  a 
course  of  years,  assuming  the  rate  of  increase  to 
be  three  per  cent,  for  the  whites,  one  and  a  half 
per  cent,  for  the  negroes,  and  one  per  cent,  for 
the  civilized  Indians.  If  the  whole  population  is 
40,000,000  at  present,  the  continental  whites  will 
be  abouf  16,000,000,  the  Indians  about  9,500,000, 
the  nesToes  52000,000,  and  the  mixed  race 
7,000,000.  In  Spanish  America^  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  the  mixed  race,  consisting  almost  en- 
tirely of  mestizoes,  will  merge  into  the  white,  and 
increase  nearly  in  the  same  ratio.  We  shall 
therefore  add  nve  sevenths  of  the  former  to  the 
latter,  which  will  raise  the  whites  to  21,000,000. 

Number  of  whites  in  1830, 21,000,000 

"  "  1855, 42,000.000 

"  "  1880, 84,000,000 

"  "  1905, 168,000,000 

"  "  1930, 336,000,000 

As  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  the  growing 
annual  increment  of  inhabitants  must  mcrease 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  population,  let  us  as- 
sume that,  at  the  end  of  a  century ^jhe  rate  of  in- 
crease falls  to  two  per  cent.  The  period  of 
doubling  will  then  be  thirty-six  years. 

Number  of  whites  in  1 966, 672,000,000 

"  "         2002, 1,344,000,000 

"  "         2030, 2,380,000,000 

Thus,  in  two  centuries,  the  whites  now  in  Ameri- 
ca would  multiply  to  a  mass  of  people  three 
times  as  ffreat  as  are  at  present  on  the  whole  sur- 
face of  ue  globe.  The  new  continent,  though 
less  than  half  the  size  of  the  old,  contains  at  least 
an  equal  quantity  of  useful  soil,  and  much  more 
than  an  emial  amount  of  productive  power.  Of 
the  31,000,000  of  square  miles  which  compose 
the  three  eastern  continents,  we  cannot  find  that 
the  productive  soil  constitutes  so  much  as  one 
third,  and  of  that  third  a  part  is  poor.  Now,  in 
estimating  the  useful  soil  of  America,  we  reject, 
1.  all  the  region  northward  of  the  latitude  ofS^^. 
amounting  to  2,600,000  square  miles  ;  2.  a  belt 
of  barren  lend  about  300  miles  broad  by  1000  in 
length,  or  300,000  square  miles,  I>nng  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Rocky  mountains;  3.  a  belt  of  arid  land, 
of  similar  extent,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Andes,  between  24**  an<i 40^  of  south  latitude: 
4.  the  desert  shore  of  Perti,  equal  to  100,000 
square  miles ;  5.  an  extent  of  100,000  square 
miles  for  the  arid  country  of  California  and 
Sottora;   and  6.   an  extent  of  500,000  square 
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may  be  more  properly  designated  as  col- 
ored persons  than  as  Indians.  (See  £»- 
dians^  American;  Indian  Languages  qf 
America;  and  JMakees.) 

T\>um8  tpWi  a  PuftdaHon  of  more  than 
oUUU* 


Jnaxne* 
Portland  .  .  12,601 

JVetr  Hampshire. 

Portsmouth,  .  8,062 
Dover,  ....  5^449 


MassaehuseUs, 

Boston,  .  .  .  61,392 
Salem,  .  .  .  13,886 
Charlestown,  8,787 
NewBedfbrd,  7,592 
Gloucester,.  .  7,513 


miles  for  the  suimnits  of  the  Andes  and  the 
southern  extremity  of  Patagonia.  These  make 
an  ag-gref^te  of  3,900,000  square  miles,  which, 
deducted  from  13,900,000,  the  whole  surface  of 
the  American  continent,  leaves  lOflOOflOO  square 
miles  as  the  quantity  or  useful  sod.  Now,  what 
relation  does  the  fiuitliilness  of  the  groimd  bear  to 
the  latitude  of  the  place  ?  The  productive  pow- 
ers of  the  soil  depend  on  two  circumstances, 
heat  and  moisture ;  and  these  increase  as  we  ap- 
proach the  equator.  Fint,  the  warm  rM^ions  of 
the  riobe  yield  larger  returns  of  thon  plants 
which  they  have  in  common  with  the  temperate 
zones  'y  and,  next,  they  have  peculiar  plants,  which 
afford  a  much  gpreater  proportion  of  nourishment 
from  the  same  extent  of  surface.  Thus  maize, 
which  produces  40  or  fiO  for  1  in  France,  pro- 
duces 150  for  1,  on  an  average,  in  Mexico ;  and 
Humboldt  computes  that  an  arpent  (five  sixths 
of  an  acre),  which  will  scarcely  support  two 
men  when  sown  with  wheat,  will  support  fifty 
when  planted  with  bananas.  From  a  considera- 
tion ot  these  and  other  facts,  we  infer  that  the 
nutritive  powers  of  the  soil  will  be  pretty  correct- 
ly indicated  by  combining  the  ratios  of  the  heat 
and  moisture,  expressing  the  former  of  these  in 
degrees  of  the  centignuK  scale. 

Latitude. 

45 
0 

Thus  the  same  extent  of  ground  vdiich  supports 
four  persons  at  the  latitude  of  60^  would  support 
fifteen  at  the  latitude  of  46°,  and  100  at  the  equa- 
tor. But  the  food  preferred  will  not  always  be 
that  which  the  land  yields  in  greatest  abundance ; 
and  the  power  of  the  human  frame  to  sustain 
labor  is  greatly  diminished  in  hot  climates.  On 
these  grounds,  we  shall  consider  the  capacity  of 
the  land  to  support  population  as  proportional  to 
the  third  power  of  the  cosine  for  the  latitude.  It 
will  therefore  stand  thus  : 

Latitude, 0*>    15«    30®    45"    60* 

Productiveness,...  100  90  65  35  12^ 
Assuming  that  the  number  of  persons  whom  a 
square  mile  can  sustain  without  pressure  is  150 
at  the  latitude  of  50^,  wc  have  26  as  the  sum 
which  expresses  the  productiveness  of  this  panetl- 
lel.  Then,  taking,  for  the  salft  of  simplicity,  35 
as  the  index  of  the  productiveness  of  the  useful 
soil  beyond  30"  in  America,  and  85  as  that  of  the 
country  within  the  parallel  of  30"  on  each  side  of 
the  equator,  we  have  about  4,100,000  square.miles, 
each  capable  of  supporting  200  persons,  and 
6,700,006  square  miles,  each  capable  of  support- 
ing 480  persons.  It  follows  that,  if  the  natural  re- 


Annual  Rain. 

Mean  An- 

Inches. 

nual  Heat. 

16 

7 

29 

14 

96 

28 

Product. 

aaUo. 

112 

406 

2688 

4 

15 

100 

Nantucket, .  .  7,902 
Springfield,  .  6,784 
Lowen,(1832)10,000 
Newburypoit,  6^388 

Lynn, 6,138 

Cambridge,  .  6;071 
Taunton, .  .  .  6,045 
Rozbuiy, .  .  .  5id49 
Marblehead,  .  5,150 
Middleboro', .  5,008 

Rhode  Island. 
Providence,    16,882 


Newport,. 
Scituale,  . 
Warwick, 


8,010 
6^853 
5^529 


CofmeetieuL 

New  Haven,  10,678 
Hartford, .  .  .  9,789 
Middletown, .  6^892 
Norwich,.  .  .  5,169 

J>rew  York. 

New  York,  203,007 
Brooklyn,   .   1^396 


sources  of  America  were  i^y  developed,  it  would 
afford  sustenance  to  3,600^,000  of  inhabitants, 
a  number  five  times  as  great  as  the  entire  mass  of 
human  beings  existing  at  present  upon  the  globe. 
And,  what  is  more  surprismg,  there  is  eveiy  prob- 
ability that  this  prodigious  population  wiu  oe  in 
existence  within  uiree,  or,  at  most,  four  centuries. 
The  imagmation  is  lost  in  contemplating  a  stale 
of  thing^  which  will  make  so  great  and  rapid  a 
change  m  the  condition  of  the  world.  We  almost 
fimcy  that  it  is  a« dream;  and  yet  the  result  is 
based  on  principles  quite  as  certain  as  those 
which  govern  the  conduct  of  men  in  their  ordinary 
pursuits.  There  are  many  elements  of  disorder 
now  operating  in  Spanish  America,  but  these  are 
merely  the  ma  left  by  the  old  Spanish  despot- 
ism ;  and  the  ^agio-American  republic  is  a  pole- 
star  to  guide  the  people  in  their  course  towards 
freedom  and  prosperity.  Nearly  all  social  im- 
provements spring  from  the  reciprocal  influence 
of  condensed  numbers  and  diffused  intelligence. 
What,  then,  will  be  the  state  of  society  in  America 
two  centuries  hence,  when  a  thousand  or  two 
thousand  millions  of  civilized  men  are  crowded 
into  a  space  comparatively  so  narrow,  and  when 
this  immense  mass  ^f  human  beings  speak  only 
two  languages !  We  take  for  wanted  that  the 
Portuguese  will  merge  into  the  Spanish ;  and  it  is 
clear  to  us  that  the  Kussian  will  never  obtain  a 
footing  in  the  new  world.  Such  a  state  of  thinp 
may  be  said  to  undo  the  curse  of  Babel,  and  re- 
store the  greai  mass  of  mankind  to  their  pristine 
facility  of  intercourse ;  for  the  languages  spoken 
by  the  communities  of  Europe  and  Asia  will  be  as 
unimportant  then,  in  the  general  scale  of  the  globe, 
as  the  dialects  of  Hungary,  Finland  and  Bohe- 
mia are  in  Europe  at  this  day.  Historv  shows 
that  wealth,  power,  science,  literature,  all  f<^k>w 
in  the  train  of  numbers,  general  intdligence  and 
freedom.  The  same  causes  vdiich  transferred 
the  sceptre  of  civilization  from  the  banks  of  the  En- 
pfarates  and  the  Nile  to  Western  Europe,  must,  tn 
the  course  of  no  long  period^carry  it  from  the  latter 
to  the  plains  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Amazon. 
Society,  after  all,  is  in  its  infancy;  the  habitable 
world,  when  its  productive  powers  are  regarded, 
may  be  said  hitherto  to  have  been  an  untenanted 
waste.  If  any  one  suspects  us  of  drawing  on  ocr 
fancy,  we  would  request  him  to  examine  thor- 
oughly the  condition  and  past  progress  of  the 
North  American  republic.  Let  him  look  at  ii5 
amazing  strides  in  wealth,  intelligence  and  sociaJ 
improvements  *,  at  its  indestructible  liberty ;  and. 
above  all,  at  the  prodigious  growth  of  its  popu- 
lation ',  and  let  him.  answer  me  question  to  hue* 
self,  what  power  can  stop  the  tide  of  dvilizatioa 
which  is  pouring  from  this  single  source  over  an 
imoccupied  world.'' 
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Albany,  .  . 
Troy,  .  .  . 
Rochester,*. 
Buffalo,  .  . 
Utica, .... 
FifihkiU,  .  . 

JofaOfitOWD, 

Galea,*  .  .  . 
Manlius, 


24,238 
11,405 


8,653 
8,333 


7,700 
7,484 
7,375 


Poughkeepsie,  7,222 


6,929 
6,519 
6,424 
6,215 
6,16] 


Salina, 
Brighton,*  . 
Newburgh, 
Hempat^id, 
Seneca,.  .  . 
Bethlehem,. 
Brookhaven, 
Sempronius, .  5,705 
Onondaga, .  .  5,668 
Huntington,  . 
Hudson,  .  .  . 
Ellisburgh,.  . 
Ithaca,  .... 
Hector, .... 
Drj'den,    .  .  , 
Oyster  Bay,  . 
Canandaigua, 
Schoharie,  .  . 
NewPaltz, .  . 
Lenox,  .... 
Warwick,  .  . 


6,095 


5,582 
5,395 
5,292 
5,270 
5,212 
5,206 
5,193 
5,162 
5,146 
5,105 
5,039 
5,013 


JSTew  Jersey, 

Newark,  .  .   10,953 
New  Bruns- 
wick,   .  .  .  7,831 
Paterson,.  .  .  7,731 

PennsylvanUL 

Philadelphia,  167,811 
Pittsburg,  .  17,000 
Lancaster,  .  .  7,704 
Reading,  .  .  .  5,859 


DeUwHtre, 
Wilmmgton, .  6,628 

Maryland. 
Baltimore,  .  80,625 

Dutrict  of  Columbia. 
Washington,  18,827 
Georgetown,  8,441 
Alexandria,  .  8,263 

Virginia, 

Richmond,.  16,060 
Norfolk,  .  .  .  9,816 
Petersburg,  .  8,322 
Wheeling,  .  .  5^1 

South  Cearolina, 
Charleston,    30,289 

Georgia, 

Savannah,  .  .  7,303 
Augusta,  .  .  .  6,696 

Zxmtnoiux. 
New  Orleans,  46,310 

Tennesaet, 
NashTille,  .  .  5,566 

Ktntudcy, 

Louisville,  .  10,352 
Lexington, .  .  6,104 

Ohio. 

Cuicinnati  (1831), 
28,014 

Missouri, 
St  Louis,   .  .  5,852 


There  are  a  number  of  towns  described 
in.  the  early  volumes  of  this  work,  which 
were  printed  before  the  census  of  18^ 
was  taken.  We  take  this  opportunity  to 
give  their  population  accoraing  to  that 
census,  with  that  of  a  few  in  later 
volumes. 

Andover,  Mass.,    4,540 

Annapolis,  Md., 2,623 

Athens,  Ohio, 729 

Augusta,  Me., 3,980 

Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.,  .  .  .  2,113 
Bennington,  Yt^ 3,419 

*  The  Tillage  of  Rochester  is  situated  in  tha 
townships  of  (fates  and  Brighton. 


Brighton,  Mass., 972 

Brunswick,  Me., 3,747 

Buriington,  Yt, 3,526 

Carlisle,  Penn., 2,523 

Castine,  Me., 1,155 

ChUlicothe,  Ohio, 2,846 

Cleveland,  Ohio, 1,076 

Columbia,  S.  C, 3^10 

Columbus,  Ohio, 2,437 

Concord,  N.  H., 3,727 

Crown  Point,  N.  Y.,  ...  2,041 
Detroit,  Michigan,   ....  2^222 

Dover,  Del., 3,416 

Fayetteville,  N.  C,  .  .  .  .  2^868 

Frankfort,  Ky., 1,680 

Frederick,  Md., 4,427 

Fredericksburg  Ya.,  .  .  .  3^307 
Germantown,  renn.,  .  .  .  4,642 

Guilford,  Conn., $^344 

Hagerstown,  Md., ^371 

Hanover,  N.  H., 2^361 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,   ....  1,200 
Lebanon,  New,  N.  Y.,  .  .  2,695 

Lexinffton,  Mass., 1,541 

Litchfield,  Conn., 4,458 

There  are  in  the  U.  States  205  towns 
with  a  population  of  upwards  of  3000 
and  less  than  5000  inhabitants,  64  vrith 
upwards  of  5,000  and  less  than  10,000, 
and  20  with  upwards  of  10,000. 

3.  Commerce^  ManufadureSy  Agricid' 
ture,  and  Mechanic  Ms, — ^We  have  al- 
ready treated,  at  considerable  length,  of 
the  commerce  and  agriculture  of  the  U. 
States,  in  the  articles  Commerce  of  the 
fVorldy  .Agriculture^  and  Horticulture^  to 
which  we  refer  the  reader  for  further  in- 
formation on  these  subjects.  The  follow- 
ing tables  will  serve  to  show,  in  some 
degree,  the  progress  of  the  commerce  of 
the  coimtry,  and  the  nature  of  the  articles 
'exported  and  imported. 

Commerce  of  the  CoUmies, 

#     Eiports  to       Imports  (Vom 
G.  Britain.        6.  Britain. 

1701, £309,136  £343,828 

1710, 249,816  293,662 

1720, 468,190  319,705 

1730, 662,586  536,862 

1740, 718,418  813,384 

1750, 804,770  1,313,076 

1760, 761,101  2,611,766 

1770, 1,015,538  3,725,575 

1773j 1,369,232  1,»79,416 

It  should  be  remarked,  in  regard  to  thia 
table,  that  there  was  a  very  active  trade 
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kept  up  with  other  countries  by  the  colo- 
nies, though  prohibited  by  the  navigation 
laws  of  Great  Britain. 

Eiiimii^4  Vahteqf.lht  Domutk  and  For- 
^gn  Product  expofUd  from  the  U. 
Statu  to  Foreign  Countriesy  during 
taeh  Fear,yrow  1790  to  1830;  each  Year 
entting  on  the  20th  September. 


ArLlelsip  the 
Growth^  Pra- 
datrt  ot  Man- 
afncture     of 


Doihrt. 


4a,7r^.o97 

47,47:V'2t>4 
:¥i,708je9 
42;205,JMJ 
41i4fi7,477 


ArticleAi  Lh« 
Growtli,  Pro- 
duce or  Hao- 
ufncture    oT 

Fofeifn 

CoiiJitTiea  re- 

eiprtfted. 


DoOart. 


2(V?(>0,000 
27,000,000 

;ii,ooo,ooo 
45,52:1,000 

A9,\m,^77 
4li,*342,721 
3r>,774,!)71 
i;V'>94,072 
rW),2;^l,5t>7 
.5;M7I»,0111 


0,4:3^  154< 
31»40rvD2 
42,3(K>,(>75 


Pi;*!>7,ll4 
*^>97 ,5:31 
24,:3!.*I,2J>5 


1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 

i79r> 

17H7 
ITyB 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
180:i 

l8or> 

1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 

mi 

1815 

1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1833 
1824 
1825 
182«S 
1827 
1828 
182^J 
1830 


The  following  statement  for  the  year 
1831  shows  the  nature  of  the  domestic 
exports: 


Total  Valur  of 

tlie  Exports 
rrun    the    U 


45,294,04^3  ll>,0^22,790 
30,032,109  8,495,127 
25,008jr>2 
H,7&^2,272 
45,974,40:3 
r>4,78l,8<>> 
Ix-^;313,500 
73,8r^,4;l7 
50,97t%t?;58 
51,H?^;\(U0 

4:3,r;7L^94 1^^1,302^488 
49,874,079 1 22,28^>,202 
47,155,408  27,543,*  523 
50fi49,riOO'25,3:^J57 


DoiUrt, 

3035,15(j 
19,012,041 
30,753,01^8 
26,109,572 
33,0^3,233 
47,989,472 
C7,064,079 
56,850,20(5 
61^^27.097 
7f:!,fitM,5*i2 
70,971,780 
94,115,925 
72,4K3,1<}0 
55,800,03:3 
77,H9f*,074 
95,,WJ,021 
10I,5.%,!KE^ 
108,84;3jriO 
22,430,1«^0 

52,2a3,2:3;3 

(3«;,757,970 

0l3H>,Sa3 

rt8,527 ,2:3*1 

2;847,8^i5    27,855,997 


145,10J* 

G,58;3,3,=>0 

l7,K3d,55*i 

I9,:i;">8,0<>^> 

i9,42i),{KMi 

l9,l<iV>^^^ 
IH,008,029 


52,557,753 
81,*I20,452 
82,1*7 1, 5tK:i 
l>3,281,i;33 
70,142,521 
GJ>,hl*l,(;t;9 
64,974,:328 
72,160281 
74,i;i^»,0:30 
75,:i^6«i57 


Summary  Statement  of  ike  Value  of  ihe 
ExporU  of  the  Qrxndh,  Produce  and 
Manufacture  of  the  U.  StaUs^  during 
the  Year  commencing  on  the  Ut  of  Oc- 
tober, 1830,  and  en£ng  on  iht  Sbth  of 
September,  1831. 

THE  SEA. 

Fisheries — 
Dried  fish,  or  cod  fisheries,  .  (625,393 
Pickled  fish,  or  river  fisheries, 
— ^herring,    shad,  salmon, 

mackerel 304,441 

Whale  and  other  fish  oil,    ...  554,440 

Spermaceti  oil, 53,536 

Whalebone, 133,842 

Spermaceti  candles, 217,830 

THE  FOREST. 

Skins  and  furs, 750,938 

Ginseng, .  .  11^928 

Product  of  Woodr— 

Staves,  shingles,  boards,  and 

hewn  timber, 1,467,065 

Otlier  lumber, 214,105 

Masts  and  spars, •      7,806 

Oak  baric  and  other  dye-stuffi,  99^16 
All  manufiictures  of  wood,  .  .  275,^19 
Naval  stores,  tar,  pitch,  rosin, 

and  turpentine, 397,687 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl, 935,613 

AeaiCULTUEE. 

Product  of  Animals — 
Beef,  taUow,  hides,  and  hom- 
ed cattle, 829,982 

Butter  and  cheese, 264,796 

Pork  (pickled),  bacon,  lard, 

live  hogs,  . 1,501,654 

Horses  and  mules, 218,015 

Sheep, 14,499 

V^etable  Fmlr- 

Wheat, 523,270 

Floiir,    9,938,458 

Indian  corn, 396,617 

Indian  meal,    595,434 

Rye  meal, 71,881 

Rye,  oats,  and  other  small 

grain  and  pulse, 132,717 

Biscuit,  or  ship  bread, 250^ 

Potatoes, 41,147 

Apples, 31,148 

Rice, 2,016^ 

Tobacco, 4,892,388 

Cotton, 25,289,492 

Flaxseed, 216^76 

Hops, 26,664 

Brown  sugar, 10,1(^ 
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lUHVrACTUlBS. 

Soap,  and  tallow  candles,   .  .  .  $643,$252 
Leather,  boots  and  shoefl^    ....  290,937 

Household  funiiture,  .  .  .^ 229,231 

Coaches  and  other  carriagiBfl^  .  .    49,490 

Hats, 353,013 

Saddlery, 39,440 

Wax, 114,017 

Spirits  from  grain,  beer,  ale, 

and  porter, 141,794 

Snuff  and  tobacco, 292,475 

Lead, 7,068 

Unseed  oil  and  sfHrits  turpentine,  54,092 

Cordage, 6,109 

Iron,  pig,  bar,  and  nails, 62J376 

castings, 21,827 

J  all  manu&ctures  o^  ....  149,438 

Spirits  from  molasBeB, 34^569 

Sugar,  refined, 215,794 

Chocolate, 1,965 

Gunpowder, 10S^083 

Copper  and  brassy 55,755 

MedKinal  drugs, 104,760 

Coikm  GootU — 

Printed  or  colored, 96,981 

White, 947,982 

Nankeens, 2,397 

Twist,  yam,  and  thread, ....    17^1 
All  other  manuftctures o^.  .  .    61,832 


Vinegar,    $7,178 

Earthen  and  stone  ware, 7,378 

Fire  engines  and  apparatus.  .  .  .      5^630 
Manu&ctures  of  glass, .  .  f .  .  .  102,736 

ofSn, 3,909 

of  pewter  and  lead,  6,422 

of  maii>le  and  stone,  3^588 

of  gold  and  silver, 

and  gold  leaf,  .      3,464 

Gold  and  fliher  com, 2,058,474 

Artificial  flowers  and  jewelry, .  .    11,439 

Molasses,     948 

Trunks,     5^326 

Brick  and  lime, 4,412 

Salt, 26,848 

ABTICLBS  NOT  XirUMXEATn). 

Manuftctured, 394,681 

Other  articles, 71^11 


Haxand  Haiw — 

Ckich  and  thread, 231 

Bags,  and  all  manuftctores  o^  2,599 

Wearing  apparel, 59,749 

Combs  and  buttons, 120,217 

Brushes, 3^7 

Billkrd  tables  and  apparatus,  .  .  2,343 

Umbrellas  and  parasols, 29,580 

Leather  and  morocco  ikins,  not 

sold  per  lb.    58,146 

Printing  presses  and  type,  ....  8,713 

Musical  instruments, 1(^906 

Books  and  maps, 35,609 

Paper  and  other  stationery,   .  .  .  55,121 

Pamts  and  varnish, 22,022 


RKCAPITULATIOIf. 

Plt>ducts  of  the  sea,   . 
forest. 


agricukure, 

Manufactures, 

Articles  not  enumerated. 


.  1,889,473 

.4,963,477 
47,261^433 
.6,752,683 
.  1,109,992 


Total, 61,277,057 

Deduct  gold  and  silver  coin, .     2,058,474 

Total  produce  and  manu- 
fiicture  of  the  U.  States,.  .  $59,218,583 

The  exports  of  foreign  produce  for  the 
same  period  amounted  to  $20^)33^526. 


Value  of  Merthandi$e  imparted  vUo  Ae 
U.  SUdei  from  1821  to  1830. 

1821,   ...• $62,585,724 

1823, 77,579,267 

1825, 96,340,075 

1827, 79,484,068 

1829, 74,492,527 

1830, 70,876^920 

In  1831,  the  value  •of  impoits  was 
$103491,124  ;  of  exports,  as  above 
given,  $81,310,583. 


jSifKncan  ond  Foreign 


emphjfed  in  the  CooHmg^  Foreign  and  FiMng 
yhMii  1790  to  1825. 


American  VesseU. 

F)9mgn  Veaede. 

Foreign  Trade. 

CoBstinfT  Trade. 

Fisheries. 

Tolal. 

1790 

354,767 

103,775 

28,348 

486,890 

106,654 

1795 

580,277 

171,918 

34,102 

786,297 

56,832 

1800 

682,871 

228,496 

26,439 

937,806 

121,408 

1805 

922,298 

284,863 

59,445 

^^^ 

87,842 

1810 

908,713 

324,037 

31,491 

1,264,241 

80,316 

1815 

700,500 

375,207 

33,223 

^42?^ 

217^13 

1820 

801,253 

660,370 

69,423 

^^hiP^ 

78,859 

1825 

814,854 

722,916 

81,443 

1,619,213 

89,481 
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This  table  is  that  furnished  by  the  records 
of  the  treasury  department ;  but  it  appears 
that  there  was  a  slight  misconception  in 
regard  to  the  ^eal  amount  of  the  tonnage 
of  the  U.  States  until  1829,  on  account  of 
an  omission  to  deduct  the  losses,  sales 
and  condemnations  for  several  years.  The 
apparent  aggregate  of  tonnage,  without 
correction,  for  the  year  1829,  was 
1,818,490;  but  the  real  aggre^ite,  after 
making  the  correction,  was  l,2w,79iB  tons, 
of  which  650,143  was  employed  in  for- 
eign trade,  and  610,655  in  coasting  trade 
and  fishery.  In  1831,  the  amount  of  the 
tonnage  is  stated  at  1,191,776,  of  which 
the  registered  tonnage  was  576,475  tons, 
and  the  enrolled  615,301.  The  following 
remarks  are  from  a  report  of  a  conmiittee 


of  the  New  York  convention  of  fiiends  of 
domestic  industry  (1831;: — ^"The  great 
improvements  made  in  shipbuilding  of  late 
years,  by  combining  the  carriage  of  large 
burdens  with  fast  sailing,  have  given  this 
country  a  decided  advantage  over  all  oth- 
ers in  the  despatch  of  business ;  whence 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  U.  States  gain 
in  celerity,  in  the  performance  of  effective 
duty,  and  the  preference  obtained  in  the 
freighting  business,  at  least  one  fifth  over 
their  most  iudicious  competitors  (the 
British) ;  so  that  it  would  not  be  extrava- 
gant to  estimate  the  1,260,798  tons  of 
American  shipping  as  equivalent,  at  one 
fifth  gain,  to  1,512,957  tons  of  that  of 
other  nations.  It  may  be  remarked  here, 
that  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  the 
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American  bays,  riven  and  lakes  call  into 
existence  two  descriptions  of  boats,  un- 
known in  Europe,  which  navigate  the 
Miasiflsippi,  Alabama,  TombigMe,  and 
other  large  rivers  of  the  west  and  south, 
with  their  tributary  wat^ns.  These  boats 
carry  from  thirty  to  ^fiy  tons,  and  are 
to  be  seen  in  countless  numbers  on  the 
MisBisBippi  and  Ohio  especially,  and  are 
not  licensisd  or  noticed  in  tne  custom-house 
reports.  By  a  conjectural  estimate,  they 
amount  to  fiom  150  to  200,000  tons.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  coal  boats  of  the 
Susquehanna,  Delaware,  Lehigh,  Schuyl- 
kill and  Lackawazen,  which  this  year 
delivered  200,000  tons  of  coal  at  Phila- 
delohia,  Baltimore  and  New  York.  The 
coal  trade  employed  last  year  1172  coast- 


ing vessels,  measuring  100,966  tons.  Tlia 
steam-boat  tonnage  is  now  75,000  tons, 
having  greatly  increased  within  the  last 
two  vears.''  Such,  indeed,  has  been  the 
rapid  growth  of  manuftctures,  and  the 
sreat  developement  of  internal  resource^ 
Uiat,  while  the  foreign  trade  of  the  U 
States  has  been  nei^y  stationary  for  a 
number  of  years,  the  coasting  trade  has 
steadily  increased  at  a  rapid  pace:  the 
country,  in  ftct,  forms  a  great  island,  sur- 
rounded by  the  Mississippi,  the  lakes  and 
the  ocean,  intersected  b^  navigable  rivers 
and  canals,  and  flimiahmg  sucn  a  variety 
of  natural  productions  as  to  afford,  in 
miniating  a  jacture  of  the  commeroe  tff 
the  world. 


87» 
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It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  U.  States,  for 
the  last  seventeen  years,  to  encoura^  do- 
mestic manufactures;  and  the  tariflTs  of 
1816, 1824, 1828  and  1832  have  been  con- 
structed with  reference  to  that  principle. 
On  the  termination  of  the  three  years' 
war  with  Great  Britain,  in  1814,  it  was 
found  that  the  restrictive  system  which 
had  preceded  it,  and  the  necessities  at- 
tending the  war  itself  had  created  and 
fostered  a  new  and  more  extensive  manu- 
facturing interest  than  had  before  existed. 
The  capital  thus  vested  has  been  pro- 
tected by  heavy  duties  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  such  articles,  the  produce  of  the 
manufiictures  of  foreign  countries,  as 
would  interfere  with  the  permanent 
growth  and  stability  of  the  manufacturing 
establishments  thus  brought  into  being. 
The    cotton    crop    of  the  IT.  States  at 

§  resent  amounts  to  1,038,347  bales,  or 
76,000,000  lbs. :  in  1816,  it  was  68,000,000 
lbs.  The  number  of  cotton  mil^  is  795, 
with  1,246,503  spindles,  and  33,506  looms, 
producing  annually  230,46  l,9SiO  yards  of 
cloth,  consuming  77,757,316  lbs.  of  cot- 
ton, and  employing  18,539  men,  38,927 
women,  and  4691  children  under  twelve 
years  of  age :  annual  value  of  manufac- 
tured articles,  $26,000,000:  the  quantity 
of  cotton  goods  printed  is  estimated  at 
40,000,000  yards :  about  one  third  of  the 
goods  manufactiured  are  bleached:  the 
number  of  hand-weavers  is  not  more  than 
5000.  (See  Cotton  JWaniiToceure.!  The  num- 
ber of  sheep  is  estimated  at  20,000,000,  pro- 
ducing 50,000,000  lbs.  of  wool  annually ; 
value  of  cloth  manu&ctured,  $40,000,000 ; 
persons  emploved,  50,000.  Of  glass,  por- 
celain, and  other  manu&ctures  in  clay, 
there  are  annually  produced  articles  to  the 
value  of  about  $3,000,000,  the  manufac- 
ture of  which  employs  2140  persons.  The 
annual  value  of  the  paper  manufactured 
is  estimated  at  $7,000,000 ;  of  chemical 
articles  used  in  manufactures,  about 
$1,000,000,  in  30  chemical  establish- 
ments. Hats  and  cape  are  manufactured 
to  the  value  of  $10,500,000,  occupying 
18,000  laborers.  Cabinet  ware  manufiic- 
tured  to  the  annual  value  of  $10,000,000, 
employing  15,000  workmen.  Of  iron 
were  made,  in  239  furnaces,  in  1830, 
191,536  tons,*  converted  into  112,866  tons 
of  bar-iron,  and  28,273  tons  of  cast- 
ings, which  give  an  aggregate  value  of 
$13,3S^,760,  employing  29,254  hands. 
Quantity  of  salt  manufactured,  4,444,929 
bushels  (besides  which  5,901,157  bushels 
were  imported  during  1831,  chiefly  from 

*  Erroneously  stated,  in  our  article  trcn.  at 
60,000  tons. 


Great  Britain).  Lead,  from  U.  Start's 
mines  at  Fever  river  and  in  Missouri,  in 
1830, 14,541,310  lbs.  (in  1831,  the  quanti- 
ty was  only  6,449,060  lbs.).  Sugar,  from 
the  cane,  100,000,000  lbs.  (with  5^000,000 
gallons  of  molasses),  the  wnole  consump^ 
Uon  of  the  country  being  176^000,000: 
150  steam-engines  are  employed  on  the 
sugar  plantations;  and  there  are  about 
40  sugar  refineries  in  the  IJ.  States.  The 
inspections  of  flour  and  meal  for  1831 
give  the  following  results :  3,117,112  bbb. 
wheat  flour,  37,^  bbls.  rye  flour,  17,337 
hhds.  and  56,496  bbls.  of  Indian  com 
meal  The  whale  fishery  employed,  in 
1831, 102,500  tons  of  shipping,  yielding 
110,000  bbls.  of  sperm  oil,  and  115,000 
bbls.  of  whale  oil,  with  100,000  lbs.  of 
whalebone :  about  2,500,000  lbs.  of  sperm 
candles  are  manufactured :  the  annual 
product  of  the  whale  fishery  is  about 
$3,500,000.  (See  WhaU  Ft^tary.)  Within 
a  few  years,  the  consumption  of  coal  (or 
fuel  has  greatly  increased  in  this  country ; 
and  the  anthracite  coal,  which  is  fbund 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  AUeghanies,  has 
been  much  used  for  this  purpose :  in  1820, 
the  quantity  mined  was  365  flbnsof  28 
bushels;  in  1823,  5823;  in  1826,  48,047; 
in  1830,  174,925.  In  1824,  gold  to  the 
value  of  $5000,  the  product  of  the  South- 
em  States,!  was  received  at  the  mint  of 
the  U.  States;  in  1830,  $466,000,  and  in 
1831,  $496,000,  from  the  same  source. 
The  whole  annual  value  of  the  produce 
of  the*  commerce,  manufactures  and  agri- 
culture of  the  U.  States  has  been  estimat- 
ed at  fix>m  1,200,000,000  to  $1,500,000,000. 
An  inspection  of  the  table  of  articles  o£ 
domestic  growth  and  manufactures  ex- 
ported in  1831,  will  give  some  indications 
on  this  subject 

4.  ConMution,AdndmstraHo7ij  Finances. 
The  government  of  the  U.  States  is  a  rep- 
resentative democracjr,  in  which  the  peo- 
ple intrust  the  admmistration  of  amnrs 
to  executive  and  legislative  ofiicers  of 
their  choice.  The  powers  of  these  offi- 
cers are  strictly  defined  by  a  written  act, 
the  constitution,  which  was  fiimied  by  the 
people,  through  their  delegates,  adopted 

t  The  gold  region  extends  from  the  Potomac 
into  Alabama ;  and  gold  has  also  been  recently 
foond  in  Tennessee.  There  are,  at  present,  about 
20,000  laborers  employed,  partly  in  washings  and 
partly  in  mines.  The  whole  value  of  the  goW 
produced  has  been  estimated  at  ;^6,00D,000  annu- 
ally, which  is  chiefly  exported  to  Europe,  where 
8[old  bean  a  higher  price,  in  proportion  to  silver^ 
than  in  the  U.  States.  It  is  also  said  that  there 
are  proofs  of  these  mines  having  been  fonnerW 
worked,  pieces  of  machiner^r  andcnictMes.  muc\ 
superior  to  the  Hessian  crucibles  now  in  use,  hav 
ing  been  found  there. 
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by  them,  and  can  be  altered  only  by  them, 
llie  confederation  consists  of  a  number 
of  states,  united  together  so  as  to  form  a 
federal  republic,  in  which  each  state  re- 
serves its  mtemai  legislation,  and  leaves  to 
the  representatives  of  the  whole  people, 
in  general  congress,  the  adjustment  of  the 
relative  claims  of  the  members ;  the  levy- 
mg,  direction  and  government  of  the  com- 
mon force  of  the  confederation ;  the  re- 
quisition of  subsidies  for  the  support  of 
diis  force ;  the  making  of  peace  and  war ; 
the  entering  into  treaties ;  the  regulation 
of  commerce,  ^.  The  government  rests 
on  the  basis  of  a  full,  fiiir  and  equal  rep- 
resentation, the  elective  franchise  being 
nearly  universal.  (See  our  articles  C<mr 
gtUuHon  of  the  UnUed  States j  Congress  of 
^  UnUed  States,  President  of  the  United 
States,  CourU  of  the  United  States,  and 
Elections,)  In  the  executive  administration 
of  the  government,  the  president  is  assist- 
ed by  the  several  heads  of  departments, 
who  hold  their  offices  at  his  will.  1.  The 
department  of  state  was  created  by  an  act 
of  congress  ofSept  15, 1789 :  by  a  previ- 
ous act  of  July  27, 1789,  it  was  denomi- 
nated thA  <*  department  of  foreign  affairs ;" 
and  it  embraces  what,  in  other  govern- 
ments, are  styled  the  ^department  of  for- 
eign affairs'' and  the  <*home  department." 
The  secretary  of  state  conducts  the 
making  of  all  treaties  between  the  U. 
States  and  foreign  powers,  and  corre- 
sponds officially  with  the  public  ministers 
of  the  U.  States  at  foreign  courts,  and  with 
the  ministers  of  foreign  powers  resident  in 
the  U.  States.  He  is  intrusted  with  the 
publication  and  distribution  of  all  the  acts 
and  resolutions  of  congress,  and  of  all 
treaties  with  foreign  powers  and  Indian 
tribes ;  preserves  me  originals  of  all  laws 
and  treaties,  and  of  the  public  correspond- 
ence growing  out  of  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  U.  States  and  foreign  nations ; 
is  required  to  procure  and  preserve  copies 
of  the  statutes  of  the  several  states ;  grants 
passports  to  American  citizens  visiting 
foreign  countries ;  preserves  the  evidence 
of  copyrights,  and  has  control  of  the  of&ce 


which  issues  patents  for  useful  inventions. 
He  has  the  cnarge  of  the  seal  of  the  U. 
States,  but  cannot  afix  it  to  any  commis- 
sion, until  signed  by  the  president,  nor  to 
any  act  or  instrument,  without  the  special 
authority  of  the  president  2.  The  treas- 
ury department  was  created  by  an  act  of 
consress  of  Sept  2, 1789.  The  secretary 
of  the  treasury  superintends  all  the  fiscal 
concerns  of  the  government,  and,  upon 
his  own  responsibility,  recommends  to 
congress  measures  for  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  revenue.  AH  the  accounts 
of  the  government  are  finally  setded  at  the 
treasury  department ;  and,  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  is  oivided  into  the  office  of^  the 
secretary  (who  has  a  general  superintend- 
ence of  the  whole),  the  offices  of  the  two 
controllers,  ^ve  auditors,  a  treasurer,  a 
register,  and  a  solicitor.  The  first  auditor 
receives  all  accounts  in  relation  to  the 
revenue  and  civil  list ;  the  second  and 
third,  those  relating  to  the  army,  fortifica- 
tions, and  the  Indian  department;  the 
fourth,  those  relative  to  the  navy  depart- 
ment; the  fiflh,  those  connected  with 
the  department  of  state,  the  post-office, 
light-houses,  &c  The  first  controller  ex- 
amines the  accounts  settled  by  the  first 
and  fifth  auditors ;  the  second,  those  of  the 
other  three  auditors.  The  following  tables 
will  show  the  amount  of  the  revenue,  and 
the  mode  of  raising  it  The  two  sources 
of  revenue  are  duties  on  imports,  and  the 
sale  of  public  lands.  The  internal  duties 
(on  spirits,  su^,  licenses,  &c.)  which  had 
previously  existed,  and  the  direct  tax  on 
lands,  houses  and  slaves,  imposed  in  1796, 
were  abolished  in  1802.  In  1813,  direct 
taxes  and  internal  duties  f  on  licenses,  car- 
riaces,  sales  by  auction,  o^c.)  were  again 
laid,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  ex- 
penditure arising  from  the  war,  and  the 
diminution  of  the  revenue  on  imports 
from  foreign  countries.  The  acts  impos- 
ing these  taxes  were  repealed  soon  after 
the  war,  and  the  two  sources  of  revenue 
first  mentioned  have  been  amply  sufficient 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  government, 
and  to  pay  off  the  public  debt 


UNITED  STATES  (STATISTICS). 

RECEIPTS  or  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
Am  stated  m  a  Letter  firm  tiu  Secretary  of  the  TVeastar^ 


Yemn. 

Ciutonis. 

iBtemallUv- 

enue. 

Direct  Tazef. 

Pottage. 

Fiomlfareh4» 
1789,  to 

Dec  31,  1791 

$4,399,473  09 

. 

• 

. 

«  «  1792 

3,443,070  85 

$206,942  81 

• 

•    • 

«  «  1793 

4,255,306  56 

337,705  70 

,    , 

$11,020  51 

"  «  1794 

4°Ol/v;5  28 

274,069  62 

29,478  49 

"  «  1795 

:>.:.-M«;i  26 

337,755  36 

22,400  00 

«  «  1796 

<i,.v;7,'J^7  94 

475,289  60 

72,909  84 

u     n     I7g7 

7,54r»,(;^49  65 

575,491  45 

64,500  00 

«  «  1798 

7,UHJ,CKil  93 

644,357  05 

39,500  00 

«  «  1799 

G,<i  10,449  31 

779,136  44 

41,000  00 

«  «  1800 

9,C^t.>J>'l2  73 

809,396  53 

$734,223  97 

78,000  00 

«  «  1801 

10,750.778  93 

1,048,033  43 

534,343  38 

79,500  00 

«  «  1802 

l^,4a>^,2;l5  74 

621,898  89 

206,565  44 

35,000  00 

«  «  1803 

KM70,417  61 

215,179  69 

71,879  20 

16,427  26 

u  a     1804 

J1.0lHr>fS  33 

50,941  29 

50,196  44 

26,500  00 

«  «  1805 

12^4:it>,4H7  04 

21,747  15 

21,883  91 

21,342  50 

«  **  1806 

I4,rfli7,(i1l8  17 

20401  45 

55,763  86 

41,117  67 

«  «  1807 

]5,H45,,T>1  61 

13,051  40 

34,732  56 

3,614  73 

"  **  1808 

Hi;>>3^^iO  58 

8,210  73 

19,159  21 

•   • 

«  «  1809 

T.SfHi.O'JO  58 

4,044  39 

7,517  31 

,   , 

«  «  1810 

e,5Ki;^09  31 

7,430  63 

12,448  68 

,   , 

<«  "  1811 

v.i;m:.^JQ  73 

2,295  95 

7,666  66 

37  70 

a  «  1812 

!^,!>.^^777  53 

4,908  06 

859  22 

85,039  70 

«*  «  1813 

i;U>ilt;:i3  25 

4,755  04 

3,805  52 

35,000  00 

«  «  1814 

.V.Hj^^^772  08 

1,^62,984  82 

2,219,497  36 

45,000  00 

«  «  1815 

7;282,EJ42  22 

4,678,059  07 

2,162,673  41 

135,000  10 

«  «  1816 

36^300,874  88 

5,124,708  31 

4,253,635  09 

149,787  74 

a  a  1817 

2<i;arCj;tt8  49 

2,678,100  77 

1,834,187  04 

29,371  91 

«  «  1818 

17,17^:^  00 

955,279  20 

264,333  36 

20,070  00 

«  «  1819 

90/>8;i,*ja8  76 

229,593  63 

83,650  78 

71  32 

«  «  1820 

15,005,t;i2  15 

106,260  53 

31,586  82 

6,465  95 

«  «  1821 

i:].004,447  15 

69,027  63 
e7,6&  71 

29,349  05 

516  91 

a  «  1822 

17/>^a7«a  94 

20,961  56 

602  04 

a  i*  1823 

lJ>,a:^H,i:i3  44 

34,242  17 

10,337  71 

110  69 

«  «*  1824 

17,87H;r^  71 

34,663  37 

6,201  96 

,   , 

«  a  1825 

20,0^*8,713  45 

25,771  35 

2,330  85 

469  56 

u  u  1826 

2;i;i4i,:i:il  77 

21,589  93 

6,638  76 

300  14 

"  «  1827 

M\712;:>83  29 

19,885  68 

2,626  90 

101  00 

«  «  1828 

S3i505,5:i3  64 

17,451  54 

2,218  81 

20  15 

«  «  1829 

2a,is=*i;Ke  91 

14,404  74 

11,321  29 

• 

520,296,996  89 

22,204^438  03 

12,702,597  11 

1,090,275  91 
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FROM  MARCH  4, 1789,  TO  DECEMBER  31, 1829, 

to  the  Chairman  of  iht  Committee  on  Retrenchment^  Apnl  9, 1830. 


Dividends 

Loans   and 

and  Sales 

PubUc  Lands. 

Treasury 
Notes,  6lc. 

of   Bank 

Stock  and 

Bonds. 

Total 

,         , 

$5,791,112  56 

. 

$19,440  10 

$l(VJKi,Crl5  75 

• 

5,070,806  46 

$8,028  00 

9,918  65 

y,7^J0,7l)6  77 

. 

1,067,701  14 

38,500  00 

10,390  37 

5,7l^,tKi4  28 

. 

4,609,196  78 

303,472  00 

23,799  48 

]  0,04 1,101  65 

. 

3,305,268  20 

160,000  00 

5,917  97 

f^419,fci02  79 

$4,836  13 

362,800  00 

1^0,000  00 

16,506  14 

8,7  I0;J29  65 

83,540  60 

70,135  41 

385,220  00 

30,379  29 

^^,7;jd;U6  40 

11,963  11 

308,574  27 

79,920  00 

18,692  81 

8,2(19,070  07 

. 

5,074,646  53 

71,040  00 

45,187  56 

JtV^I,4ri9  84 

.  443  75 

1,602,435  04 

71,040  00 

74,712  10 

J  2,45 1,1 84  14 

167,726  06 

10,125  00 

88,800  00 

266,149  15 

1;>,1+45,4.S5  95 

188,628  02 

5,597  36 

1^,560  00 

177,905  86 

15,001  ;iia  31 

165,675  69 

•        • 

,        . 

115,518  18 

n,(M>i,0il7  63 

487,526  79 

9,532  64 

112,575  53 

11,835,840  02 

540,193  80 

128,814  94 

19,039  80 

13,i>89,;j08  14 

765,245  73 

48,897  71 

. 

10,004  19 

15,008,S^J3  78 

466,163  27 

,        , 

34,935  69 

]ivi!»f^,0l9  26 

647,939  06 

1,822  16 

21,802  35 

J  7,04^-^,^4  09 

442,252  33 

,        , 

23,638  51 

7,77:5,473  12 

696,548  82 

2,759,992  25 

84,476  84 

]2JM,2L\6  53 

1,040,237  53 

8,309  05 

60,068  52 

1 4,4:11 ,8r«  14 

710,427  78 

12,837,900  00 

41,125  47 

'J^J^mum  76 

835,685  14 

26,184,435  00 

236,571  00 

40,524^44  95 

1.13",071  09 

23,377,911  79 

119,399  81 

'M,55D,5:m  95 

U5-7.!'59  28 

35,264,320  78 

150,282  74 

50,96 J, 2I37  60 

J,717.!»35  03 

9,494,436  16 

123,994  61 

57,171,421  82 

I,*.*in;i'36  06 

734,542  59 

202,426  30 

80,389  17 

rn,8:iri,r,!«  33 

2,UCJM,r»64  77 

8,765  62 

525,000  00 

37,547  71 

'2\,S'M:j:^66 

3,^7  iJ22  78 

2,291  00 

675,000  00 

57,027  10 

24,cm,m5  37 

\,m,\r71  61 

3,040,824  13 

1,000,000  00 

54,872  49 

S0,881,4*J3  68 

i^mm  46 

5,000,324  00 

105,000  00 

152,072  52 

10,57:j,703  72 

i,8o;ir.3l  54 

. 

297,500  00 

452,355  15 

20,232,4i7  94 

9Hj,a-23  10 

,        , 

350,000  00 

141,019  15 

20,540,<liJ6  26 

984,418  15 

5,000,000  00 

350,000  00 

127,603  60 

24;^'?l,ai2  79 

l,216,09f)  56 

5,000,000  00 

367,500  00 

129,982  25 

2<.l,e40,858  02 

1,393,785  09 

,        , 

402,500  00 

94,288  52 

2r*;3fJ0,4:i4  21 

1,495,845  26 

•        • 

420,000  00 

1,315,621  83 

L>i,:HH.'^<)3  96 

1,018,308  75 

•        • 

455,000  00 

65,106  34 

!34,7fi:jt,(i29  23 

1,457,004  66 

•        . 

490,000  00 

112,425  62 

94,767,122  22 

32,403,527  80 

156,181,578  57 

9,413,506  30 

4,672,744  17 

758,965,664  78 

4«i 
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£XPENDrrUllE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
•^  §iaUd  tfft  a  Letter  fiwn  the  Secretary  of  the  JVeoivry  to  Ar 


Yean. 


From  March 
4, 1789,  to 

Dec31,1791 

«  «  1792 

tt  u  1793 

«  •*  1794 

«  «*  1795 

«  «  1796 

«  «*  1797 

«  "  1798 

««  «  1799 

«  «  1800 

•*  «*  1801 

«*  «  1808 

«  «  1803 

«  «*  1804 

«  «  1805 

«  «  1806 

«  «  1807 

«  «  1808 

«  «*  1809 

«  ««  1810 

«  «  1811 

a  a  18J2 

«  «  1813 

«  «*  1814 

«  «  1815 

u  u  1816 

«  «  1817 

«  «  1818 

«  «  1819 

«  «  1830 

«  «  1821 

«  "  1822 

«  «  1823 

u  u  1824 

«  «  1825 

a  a  1826 

«  «  1827 

a  «  1828 

u  u  1829 


Civil  List 


$757,134  45 
380^17  58 
358^1  08 
440,946  58 
361,633  36 
447,139  05 
483,233  70 
504,605  17 
592,905  76 
748,688  45 
549,288  31 
596,981  11 
526,583  12 
624,795  63 
585,849  79 
684,230  53 
655,524  65 
691,167  80 
712^465  13 
703,994  03 
644,467  27 
826,271  55 
780,545  45 
927,424  23 
852,247  16 

1,^>0P,1^  77 
i>*>4.556  17 

I,Hrj,5.T9  79 

M4^>J80  41 

i.'M^;no  05 
i,ni^;2i*^  64 

1,158,1:^1  58 
J, 052^,011  65 
j;^.t<^'iti6  24 
j;f^747  24 
l,%%HJAr>  48 
1,328,141  04 
1,455,41K)  58 
3;i^V->ti6  86 


Foraign  Inier- 
course. 


$14,733  33 
78,766  67 
89,500  00 
146,403  51 
912,685  12 
184,859  64 
669,788  54 

457.428  74 
271,374  11 
395,288  18 
295,676  73 
550,925  93 

1,110,834  77 

1,186,655  57 

2,798,028  77 

1,760,421  30 

577,826  34 

304,992  83 

166,306  04 

81,367  48 

264,904  47 

347,703  29 

209,941  01 

177,179  97 

290,892  04 

364,620  40 

281,995  97 

420.429  90 
284,113  94 
253,370  04 
207,110  7^ 
164,879  51 
292,118  56 

5,140,099  83 
371,666  25 
232,719  06 
659,211  87 

1,001,193  66 
207,060  35 


$311,533  83 
194,572  32 

24,709  46 
118,248  30 

92,718  50 
150,476  14 
103,880  82 
149,004  15 
175,111  81 
193,636  59 
269,803  41 
315,022  36 
205,217  87 
379,558  23 
384,720  19 
445,485  18 
464/»46  52 
427,124  98 
337,032  62 
315,783  47 
457,919  66 

r>oo,n3  37 

7:]?^;^9  15 

3J03,4'i5  50 

1,755.7;)1  27 

l,1Mi,l':>5  00 

2;ir^,:iS4  62 

2^^,^  19  82 

l,m(^!U7  06 

UmMl  85 

110:^718  15 

Kiii^S5  15 

671,063  78 

678,942  74 

1,046,131  40 

1,110,713  23 

826,123  67 

1,219,368  40 

1,570,656  66 


PnblieDebt 


$:i;^7.^>49  50 

7;j»i;i,(kk)  99 

Vn*,5U5  29 

r*^*^)  1.578  09 

l!,064,411  61 

5,h;{j,846  44 

r>,7ir^,4^1  82 

n4HW.2*M  14 

4,r>J>t>^6  78 

4,^783(J9  95 

7;^H,7ije7  04 

9,,'>;i*>,004  76 

7,35tl;l59  43 

^J7I,7S7  45 

7,3mSt^  79 

8J>HU,a84  61 

i;,;iO7,720  10 

l();i<.;(».245  35 

<>,t52,.Vj4  16 

8,0tVr',JK>4  46 

H,tX)9,304  05 

4,4411^^22  45 

1], 108,196  44 

7,900,54:3  94 

I2,iy-^l>22  35 

24,87 1,0*>2  93 

'2r>A\^l,0m  12 

'^IXMI^QI  62 

7,70'Uri6  29 

S^x}>A'M  28 

^,mix^  62 

7,848^M9  12 
5,5:30,016  41 
]t>,5l>i;ilJ3  76 
12,01*5,344  78 
11,041,089  19 
J0,0ai,OiS  39 
I'JJfiM'^S  07 
r>,:{S:3,800  77 


Naval  Eftab- 
tithmeat. 


$570 
53 

'61^08 

410,562 

274,784 

382,631 

1,381,347 

2,858,061 

3,448,716 

1^15^5(51 
1,315,230 

1,1^1^^^ 
1^197,500 

i,r>4L\rNii 

l,733,0f;4 

],tr,v*;^44 
],iM  ;,>,:>*  i6 

i>,44*i,<»0 
7;jii;>i>0 
fe',QX),000 
3,^.408,278 

n;n4^'»a 

:i.847,ri40 
4;^7,^* 
a;ji9,243 

a.224.45S 

2,5f>;i,7a^ 

,  2,iKJ4,r>Hl 
3|04!t,083 

4;iiK,w2 

4^^1,877 
3„f*l  8,786 
3v^  1 3^^131 


00 
02 

97 
03 
04 
89 
76 
84 
08 
00 
87 
53 
75 
00 
44 
47 
80 
80 
20 
39 
15 
10 
60 
25 
30 


86 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
49127 
00  28 
42  29 
00  30 
06  31 
96  32 
83  33 
56  34 


35 


45|3S 
37 
38 


99 


32,400,706  4423,225,074  4926,991,517  23362,719,701  34101,656^37  64 
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fnOM  MARCH  4, 1789,  TO  DECEMBER  31, 18S9, 
Chmrman  of  the  ComimUee  (m  ROrenchment^  AprH  9, 1830. 


Military  Services, 
including^  Forti- 
fieatioofl,  Arse- 
nals, Afinories, 
Ordnance,  bi- 
temallmprove- 
nents,  dtc. 


Military  EsTABLitHMXirT. 


$632,804  03 
1400,702  09 

l.T^^'^n  08 
J.«  -,  C  59 
2,i^tUH0  13 

KV«i(j,:>(;'{  84 

l,();il>,llL^  66 

2,0CiH/y33  30 

2.4t»tv^M(>  96 

%^i/^^n  77 

1/372^U4  08 
1,179,148  25 

8L^/)r>5  85 

875,433  93 

7!2,78I  28 

\:^AX^  38 

x^i^^fm  91 

24*t)ii.H:M  40 
^a-t^.TTa  17 
2,2*i4;m  94 
9,0:fJ,H2B  19 

.:,^i:,;j8  24 
19,652,013  02 
20,350,806  86 
14,794,294  22 
10,012,096  80 
8,004;5^53 
5^^715  10 

t.;,r>o*i;KK)  37 
2,<]:j{j;{<?2  31 
4,4<;  1,291  78 
•  a  111,981  48 
:U>f>t;j>i4  43 

;j;mo,!I39  85 

:ml11',!*14  18 

;i!>i3jHi  37 
:U":H!^7  88 
4,1 45,54 J  56 
4Jf^0,C^'rj  03 


Revohitionaiy 


$300,000 
1^17,900 
2,766,440 

1,642,590 

1,449.097 

1,267,600 

1,308,810 

1,305,194 

796,012 

723,134 

767,492 


OtW 


$175,813  88 

109,243  15 

80,087  81 

81,399  24 

68,673  22 

100,843  71 

92,256  97 

104,845  33 

95^444  03 

64,130  73 

73,533  37 

85,440  39 

62,902  10 

80,092  80 

81,854  59 

81,875  53 

70,500  00 

82,576  04 

87,833  54 

83,744  16 

75,043  88 

91,402  10 

86,989  91 

90,164  36 

69,656  06 

188,804  15 

297,374  43 

590,719  90 

568,039  00 

441,936  31 

242,817  25 

305,608  46 

331,491  48 

231,726  18 

251,399  01 
180,126  34 
127,438  77 
l&Sfm  26 


Indian 
Department. 


$27,000  00 

13,648  85 

27,282  83 

13,042  46 

23,475  68 

113,563  98 

62,396  38 

16,470  09 

20,302  19 

31  22 

9,000  00 

94,000  00 

60,000  00 

116,500  00 

196,500  00 

234,200  00 

205,425  00 

213,575  00 

337,503  84 

177,625  00 

151,875  00 

277,845  00 

167,358  28 

167,394  86 

530,750  00 

274,512  16 

319,463  71 

505,704  27 

463,181  39 

315,750  01 

477,005  44 

575,007  41 

380,781  82 

429,987  90 

724,106  44 

743,447  83 

760,624  88 

705,084  24 

589,159  41 


Total. 


$7,207  ^p'^JJD 
!M4l/>ti9 
7,o'^^i>75 
J»;t02,I24 

K:)<  ^7,776 

H,t>n3/jl7 
M,ur7,l34.3 
li,i^^:i,7;Ji> 

ji.^r>^!,<jt*3 

12,(f>4,(J4(i 

i:i,7t>r,icri 

irM)7li,f  :IC1 
li;i^ri;>i2 
]<S,7ii4,r,H4 

i;f,^i;7,>i6 

21iVJ7!+,rJl 

3!N5r2ja3 
4H,^44,4i*5 

24,004,lljt) 
2K7ti-*,0J4 

\7xrA\^\n 
a5;n4,i7i 

3i/t*^^,r):j8 
24,rn:i:i:*8 

2.1,071,017 


Balances  in  the 
Treasury  at 
the  End  of 
each  Year. 


$973,905  75 

783444  51 

753,661  69 

1,151,924  17 

516,442  61 

888,995  42 

1,021,899  04 

617^1  43 

2,161,867  77 

2,623,311  99 

3,295,391  00 

5,020,697  64 

4,825,811  60 

4,037,005  26 

3,999,388  99 

4,538,123  80 

9,643,850  07 

9,941,809  96 

3,848,056  78 

2,672,276  57 

3,502,305  80 

3,862,217  41 

5,196,542  00 

1,727,848  65 

13,106,592  88 

22,033,519  19 

14,989,465  48 

1,478,526  74 

2,079,992  38 

1498,461  21 

1,681,592  24 

4,237,427  55 

9,463,922  81 

1,946,597  13 

5,201,650  43 

6,358,686  18 

6,668,286  10 

5,972,435  81 

5,668,540  44 


175,489,957  8614474,274  336,119472  4410,520,582  57  753,297,124  34 
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The  receipts  into  the  treamiry  during  the  exclusive  of  bonk  stock,  (2^902,686,  which 

year  1830  were  $24^44,116 ;  balance  re-  may  be  paid  off  in  March,  1833;  leaving 

maining  from  past  year,  $5,668,540 ;  ex-  the  government    without  debt.     '^  The 

penditurea,  $24^585/281;  as  follows:  mord    influence,"   says    the   secretary, 

*<  which  such  an  example  would  neces- 

Reee^ts.  sarily  produce,  in  removing  apprehensicMi 

Customs, 21^)22,391  and  inspiring  new  confidence  in  our  firee 

Lands, 2,329,356  institutions,  cannot  be  questioned.  Seven- 
Dividends  on  bank  stock,  .  .  490,000  teen  years  ago,  the  countiy  emerged  finom 
Incidental  receipts, 102,000  an  expensive  war,  encumbered  vnth  a 

v^m^nAih  ^®^^    ®^  ™®'*  ^'"*  ^^^   hundred  and 

_.  ., ,.     -      laptnauwres.  twenty-seven  millions,  and  in  a  compara- 

Civilhst,  foreign  mtercourse,  tively  defencele*  state.    In  this  penod  it 

^,!^'  •  :  "/  ;.•  'J  •.%•  •.•  •    ^^f^^y^^  has  repealed  all  direct  and  internal  taxes 

Military,  includingfortificadons^  which  were  imposed  during  the  war,  re- 

mternal  improvements,  &c.,    6,7^^  i  j^j-  ^j^j    „        revenue  derived  from 

Naval  service, ,r^'^  imposts  and  sales  of  the  public  domftin. 

*^"^ ll,»»o,74»  From   these  sources,  besides  providing 

The  receipts  for  1832  are  estimated  at  ^o'  *«  general  expenditure,  the  fruitier 

$30,100,000;    of  which  it  is  estimated  h«s  been  extensively  fortified,  the  naval 

that  $^,500,000  will  be  raised  by  die  ^^   maritime    resources    strengthened, 

customs,  and  $3,000,000  from  the  sale  «^d  part  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 

of  public  lands.     The  expenditure  for  survivors  of  the  revolutionary  war  dis- 

1832,  for  all  objects  other  tiian  the  public  charged.  We  have,  moreover,  contributed 

debt,  is  estimated  at  $13,365,202 ;  which  « ^«^  share  to  the  general  improvement, 

will  leave  a  balance  of  $16,734,797  in  the  «^ded  to  tiie  extent  of  the  Union,  by  the 

treasury.    The  following  statement  ex-  purchase  of  the  territory  of  Florida,*  and 

hibits  a  view  of  the  public  debt  of  the  finally  acquired  the  means  of  extinguish- 

U.  States  fix)m  the  period  of  die  adop-  ingthe  heavy  debt  incurred  in  sustaining 

tion    of  the  constitution  to  the  present  ^^  '*^  "'^^*''»  ^^^  *U  ^*^  remained  of  the 

time.   The  debt  created  by  the  revolution-  debt  of  the  revolution."  In  order  to  adapt 

ary  war  amounted  to  forty-two  millions  of  the  revenue  to  the  reduced  expenditure, 

dollars,  and  the  debt  contracted  by  each  ^®  ^^^  tariff  of  1832  provides  for  the 

individual  state  vras  assumed  by  the  U.  admisaon  of  tea,  coffee,  and  some  oth- 

Stateson  the  organization  of  the  new  gov-  ®^  articles,  free  of  duty.    (See  Public 

emment    This  debt  was  to  be  redeemed  Stocks.)    In  1812,  a  general  land  office 

by  the  proceeds  of  the  national  domains,  ^'"'s  established,  in  which  all  patents  of 

and  the  interest  of  several   species  of  ^*"^  sre  made  out  and  recorded.    This 

stock,  under  the  direction  of  the  com-  oflice  is  a  subordinate  branch  of  the  treas- 

missionersofthesinkuigfund.  ^ry  department     (See    PMie  Lands.) 

__                       *        .  rr^v  By  ^^®  report  of  the  director  of  the  mint 

y^7*                 ^Tf^S^f  M  1^  tJbe  operations  of  tiiat  oflice  for 

t^Xl* '^Qo'W?^  1^^  were  as  follows:  Amount  of  coinage, 

ISXj' ^^M  $3,923,473,  comprising  $714,270  in  gold 

]^' 2^'^iOQ  ^^'^y  $3,175,600   in   silver  coins,    and 

ilii' iOQ'ni«'Q7r  $33,603  in  copper  coins,  makmg  together 

\m: : : : : :  'go  S  S^wtT^wl  'IS^  v^S 

iftoo                     Q^nAafrrr.  $26,000     worth     was     from     Virginia, 

i^' Q?^'i^  $294,000    from     North    Carolina,     and 

ISS^' Irl^'^  $176,000  from  Georgia.    The  total  value 

\^' ?iW^?  of  the  coinage   from  1792  to   1831    is 

JSS' «?'X-^'SSq  $40,000,000.— 3.  The  war  department  was 

JS*S' ^'q^  rS  <^^*ted,  by  act  of  congress,  Aug.  7, 1789, 

;™» 2ft'S?iiS  ^^  at  first  embraced  not  only  military 

^^^^^ 40,w>D,WD       ^  j,m  ^^^  affairs.    The  secretary  at  war 

According  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  superintends  every  branch  of  military  af- 

of  the  treasury  (Dec.  17, 1831),  the  amount  fairs,  and  has  imder  his  immediate  direc- 

of  the  public'  debt  on  the  first  of  Janua-  tion  a  requisition  bureau,  a  bounty  knd 

ry,  1832,  would  be  $24,^2,235,  of  which  ofiice,  a  pension  bureau,  a  bureau   of 

$14,019,548  would  be  paid  (exclusive  of  ^  pj^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^    ,^^  ^ 

interest)  m  1832,  leaving,  at  the  close  of  Florida  (1821),  and  fifU^n  for  that  of  Louisiana 

tiie  year,  an  amount  of  $10,302,686,  or,  (1808). 
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Indian  affiuTB,  on  engineer  office,  an  ord- 
Eiance  office,  an  office  fyr  the  commiasaiy 
general  of  subsistence,  a  paymaster-gen- 
eraTs  office,  and  a  surgeon-general's  office. 
This  department  has  the  superintendence 
of  the  erection  of  ibrtificatioDS,  of  making 
topographical  surveys,  of  surveying  and 
leasing  the  national  lead  mines,  and  of 
the  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes. 
The  military  peace  establishment  of  the 
U.  States  was  nxed,  by  act  of  congress  of 
March  2, 1821,  at  6000  men.  The  army, 
as  oiganizod  according  to  this  law,  is 
under  the  command  of  one  major-gene- 
ral, and  two  brigadier-generals.  It  consists 
of  four  regiments  of  artiUeiy  (2240  men), 
and  seven  regiments  of  infantry  ^829 
men).  This  might  be  increased  to  12,000 
men  without  a  proportionate  increase  of 
the  expenses  in  the  war  department,  the 
number  of  privates  being  reduced  as  low  as 
possible,  while  the  officere  are  kept  up  on  a 
scale  adapted  for  thrice  the  effective  nu- 
merical force ;  by  which  arrangement  the 
general  expenses  are  diminished  in  time 
of  peace,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  offi- 
cers are  in  readiuess  on  the  breaking  out 
of  war.  This  circumstance,  and  thtit  of 
the  high  price  of  labor  in  the  U.  States, 
render  the  expenses  of  the  mihtary  peace 
establishment  much  greater  in  proportion 
than  those  of  the  European  powers.  It 
appears,  from  the  report  of  the  secretary 
of  war  (Dec,  1831),  that  the  U.  States  now 
have,  in  serviceable  condition,  465,000 
nmskets.  The  annual  demand  to  supply  the 
necessary  loss  in  the  army  and  the  militia, 
and  to  furnish  the  issues  to  the  respective 
states,  is  18,800:  the  number  manufac- 
tured in  the  public  armories  is  about 
25,000,  which,  with  11,000  made  at  pri- 
vate worits,  gives  a  total  annual  production 
of  36,000.  In  1815,  there  were  but  20,000 
in  the  arsenals.  There  are  at  present  623 
cannon  for  field  service,  and  at  the  arse- 
nals and  in  the  old  fortifications  1165,  of 
antiquated  patterns,  and,  with  the  excep- 


but  the  organization  is  very  defective. 
The  military  academy  at  West  Point,  8U|>- 
ported  bv  the  federal  government,  con- 
sists of  the  corps  of  engineers,  professora 
and  teachers,  and  250  cadets,  who  are 
trained  to  the  duties  of  privates,  of  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  of  officers. 
To  the  bureau  of  Indian  affairs,  all  matters 
touching  the  Indian  relations  are  refer- 
red. This  bureau  is  subordinate  to  the  de- 
partment of  war-— 4.  The  navy  department 
was  created  by  act  of  congress  of  April 
30, 1798.  The  secretary  issues  all  orders 
to  the  navy  of  the  U.  States,  and  superin- 
tends the  concems  of  the  navy  establish- 
ment in'  general.  The  board  of  navy 
commissioners,  consisting  of  three  officers 
of  the  nav^,  in  rank  not  below  that  of  a 
post-captam,  was  established  in  1815. 
The  board  is  attached  to  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  the  navy,  and,  under  his  su- 
perintendence, dischaig^s  all  the  ministe- 
rial duties  of  that  office  relative  to  the 
procurement  of  naval  stores  and  mate- 
rials, and  the  construction,  aimament, 
equipment  and  employment  of  vessels 
of  war,  as  well  as  other  matters  con- 
nected with  the  naval  establishment  of 
the  U.  States.  There  are  navy-yards  at 
Portsmouth  (N.  H.),  Charlestown  (Mass.), 
Long  Island  (N.  Y  A  Philadelphia,  Wash- 
ington, Gosport  (Va.),  and  Pensacola. 
The  naval  force  consists  of  twelve  ships 
of  the  line,  seventeen  frigates,  sixteen 
sloopsof  war,  and  seven  smaller  vessels. 
(See  Aaw.)  Two  dry  docks  have  been 
completea  at  Charlestown  and  Gosport, 
at  an  expense  of  $500,000  each,  and  tim- 
ber has  been  procured  for  five  ships  of 
the  line,  five  fngates,  and  five  sloops  of 
war. — 5.  The  postmaster-general  has  the 
appointment  of  the  postmastera  through- 
out the  U.  States,  die  making  of  contracts 
for  carrying  the  mails,  and  the  direction 
of  every  tning  relating  to  the  post-office 
department.    The  revenue  arising  from 

^ ^       _  the  post-ofiice  has  been  principally  ex- 

:ion  'of  about  400  pieces,  unserviceable,    pended  upon  the  extension  and  improve- 
1214  cannon  of  the  miproved  pattern  have    ment    of  the    establishment,  by  which 


been  procured  for  new  fortifications,  m 
addition  to  which,  2587  are  required ;  and 
for  works  now  constructing,  4045  pieces 
will  be  necessary.  The  U.  States  have  no 
public  armories  for  the  fiibrication  of  can- 
non.   The  number  of  militia  is  1,262,315 ; 


means  the  regular  conveyance  of  letters, 
newspapers,  pamphlets,  &c^  has  been  ex- 
tended to  the  inhabitants  of  every  jMut  of 
the  Union,  even  to  tl}e  remotest  territorial 
setdements. 


Post-offices  in  1790,  75 

«           ,1800,  903 

'l810,  2300 

1820,  4500 

1830,  8450 


Extent  of  post-road  in  miles, 


1,875 

20,817 

36^406 

72,492 

1151,76 


▼OL.  XII. 
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In  July,  1831,  the  number  of  offices  was 
8686.  The  amount  of  postage  accruing  in 
1839  was  $1,707^18 ;  in  1890,  $1,850,583 ; 
in  1831,  $1,997,811 ;  the  expenses  of 
the  department  duriog  the  latter  year, 
$1,93^559,  of  which  6^028  was  in  com- 
pensation to  postinasteis,  and  $1^258,^226 
u>r  transportation  of  the  mail  (See  Post) 
5.  EdueaHon,  The  general  education  or 
all  claaaes  has  no  where  been  so  much  at- 
tended to  as  in  the  U.  States,  where  it  is 
weU  understood  that  fiee  institutions  can 
be  rendered  secure  only  by  the  diffiiaion 
of  intelligence  among  the  citizens.  A 
remarkame  proportion  of  the  first  colonists 
of  New  England  were  educated  men. 
The  tone  which  they  imparted  has  never 
been  lost ;  and  the  principle  which  they 
establish^,  that  the  education  of  the 
community  should  be  carried  on  at  the 
common  expense,  has  never  been  aban- 
doned in  the  states  they  planted,  but  has 
been  successively  adopted  by  other  states, 
jntil,  at  last,  though  its  practical  operation 
has  been  extendi  only  to  eight  or  nine, 
its  soundness  and  importance  are  acknowl- 
edged by  all.  From  this  principle  has 
grown  up  whatever  is  peculiar  in  Ameri- 
can education :  and  in  order  to  understand 
how  this  is  carried  on,  and  how  it  differs 
from  education  in  oUier  countries,  it  is 
necessary  to  trace  its  operations  through 
Uie  three  stages  of  instruction  provided 
for  or  protected  by  law  m  the  different 
states— common  schools,  or  free  schools, 
supported  at  the  public  expense;  incor- 
porated academies ;  and  incorporated  col- 
leges. 1.  Common  Schools,  or  Dree  Schools! 
It  is  obvious  that  the  character  of  the 
mass  of  the  people  will  be  formed  in 
these  schools,  because  the  great  majority 
cannot,  fit>m  their  circumstances,  afford 
to  seek  hiffher  or  better  education  than 
can  be  obtamed  in  them.  These  schools, 
therefore,  demand  the  first  attention  in  a 
free  state,  and,  happily  for  New  England, 
received  this  attention  so  early,  that  they 
have  always  constituted  the*  foundation 
of  what  is  most  jpeculiar  and  valuable  in 
the  character  of  its  inhabitants.  (See 
Schools.)  One  of  the  advantages  of  the 
system  is,  that  the  whole  population  is 
made  to  take  a  direct  personal  interest  in. 
the  business  of  education,  and  to  carry  it 
on  in  the  way  best  suited  to  supply  the 
general  wants.  The  people,  in  their 
town-meetings,  vote  the  money,  by  their 
committees  spend  the  money,  and  by 
their  children  get  the  benefits  of  the  out- 
lay :  the  whole  management  of  the  schools 
is  direcdy  in  their  hands.  Another  great 
advantage  is,  that  the  schools  are  support- 


ed by  a  tax  upon  proper^,  aldiougii  tlui 
remaik  does  not  apply  strictly  to  all  the 
states,  in  some  of  wnich  there  is  a  puUic 
fund  for  bearing  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  expense.  Sut  every  wnere  in  New 
England,  except  in  Connecticut,  they  are 
supported  by  a  tax  on  the  property  of  alL 
It  IS  therefore  an  arrangement  eminently 
beneficial  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
community.  In  most  towns,  one  fiflh  of 
the  inhabitants  pay  at  least  one  half  of 
the  tax,  and,  instead  of  sending  one  half 
of  the  scholars,  do  not  send  one  sixth. 
Of  course  the  school  tax  is  substantially 
a  tax  on  the  rich  to  educate  the  children 
of  the  poor ;  and  it  is  thus  equally  bene- 
ficial in  its  operation  upon  both  parties. 
The  poor  have  the  promise  of  the  law 
and  the  constitution  that  their  children 
shall  be  educated,  and  thus  preserved 
from  the  greatest  temptation  to  crime: 
the  rich  are  assured  that  they  shall  live  in 
a  community  where  univeisiBl  education 
shall  keep  the  foundations  of  society  safe, 
and  afford  them  a  greater  personal  secu- 
rity than  the  law  can  offer.  In  this  way 
the  system  of  firee  schools,  as  practically 
carried  into  operation  in  New  England, 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  moral  police, 
to  preserve  a  decent,  orderiy  and  respect- 
able population ;  to  teach  men,  &om  their 
earliest  childhood,  their  duties  and  their 
rights ;  and,  by  giving  the  whole  mass  of 
the  community  a  sense  of  character  and 
a  general  inteUigence,  make  them  un- 
derstand the  value  of  justice,  order  and 
moral  worth,  and  more  anxious  to  main- 
tain them  than  the  law  itself  can  be. 
The  means  of  improvement  being  thus 
given  to  all,  we  find  daily  examples,  in 
the  U.  States,  of  men  raised  to  the  most 
commanding  influence  fipom  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  obscurest  villages,  who,  but 
for  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  free 
schools,  at  their  own  doors,  to  make  the 
first  step  in  their  career,  would  never 
have  risen  fiDin  the  humble  station  in 
which  they  were  bom.  The  foOowing  re- 
marks are  from  an  article  in  a  number  of 
the  Quarterly  Journal  rpublished  in  Lon- 
don), written  by  professor  Ticknor  of 
Boston,  from  whom  we  have  received  the 
materials  for 'these  remarks  on  education 
in  this  country : — ^  This  system  of  univer- 
sal education  has  now,  therefore,  become, 
to  a  remarkable  degree,  the  basns  of  the 
popular  character  which  marks  the  two 
millions  of  people  in  New  England.  T^ 
laws,  inde^,  differ  in  the  six  states,  and 
have  i>een  altered  in  each,  fitrni  time  to 
time,  since  their  first  enactment ;  but  dl 
the  states  have  laws  on  the  subjeel :  the 
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iBftdbw  principles  are  the  aame  in  all  of 
them  find  the  modes  of  applying  them,  and 
the  results  obtained,  are  not  materially 
difierent.  Indeed,  iii  almost  evenr  part 
of  these  six  states,  whatever  may  be  the 
injunctions  of  the  law,  the  popular  de- 
mand for  education  is  so  much  greater, 
that  the  legal  requisitions  are  generally 
or  constantly  exceeded.  The  most  strik- 
ing instance  of  this  is,  perhaps,  to  be 
found  in  the  city  of  Boston,  where  the 
requisitions  of  the  law  could  be  fulfilled 
by  an  expenditure  of  three  thousand  dol- 
lars annually,  but  where  fit>m  sixty  to 
serenty  thousand  are  every  year  applied 
to  the  purpose.  And  yet  multitudes  of 
the  poor  and  small  towns  in  the  interior 
show  no  less  zeal  on  the  subject,  and,  in 
proportion  to  their  means,  make  no  lees 
exertion.  The  mode  in  which  this  sys- 
tem of  popular  education  is  carried  into 
eiiect  is  perfectly  simple,  and  is  one  prin- 
cipal cause  of*^  its  practical  efficiency. 
Tne  New  England  states  are  all  divided 
into  territorial  communities  called  townSj 
which  have  corporate  privileges  and  du- 
ties, and  whose  affairs  are  managed  by  a 
sort  of  committee  annually  chosen  by 
the  inhabitants,  called  sdtctmen.  These 
towns  are  of  unequal  size ;  but  in  the  ag- 
ricultural portions  of  the  countr}',  which 
contain  four  fifths  of  the  people,  they  are 
generally  five  or  six  square  miles ;  and 
upon  them,  in  their  corporate  capacity, 
rests  the  dutv  of  making  provision  for  the 
support  of  nee  schools.  This  duty  is 
fulfilled  by  them,  in  the  first  place,  by 
voting,  at  a  meeting  of  all  the  taxable 
male  inhabitants  over  twenty-one  years 
old,  a  tax  on  property  of  all  kinds  to  sup- 
port schools  ror  the  current  year,  always 
as  large  as  the  law  requires,  and  often 
larger;  or,  if  this  is  neglected  by  any 
town,  it  is  so  surely  complained  of  to  the 
grand  jury  by  those  dissatisfied  inhabit- 
ants, who  want  education  for  their  chil- 
dren, that  instances  of  such  neglect  are 
ahnost  unknown.  The  next  thing  is  to 
spend  wisely  and  efifectually  the  money 
thus  raised.  In  all  but  the  smallest  towns, 
one  school,  at  least,  is  kept  through  the 
whole  year,  in  which  Latin,  Greek,  the 
lower  branches  of  mathematics,  and 
whatever  goes  to  constitute  a  common 
English  educsdon  in  reading,  writing, 
geography,  history,  &c.,  are  tau^t  under 
the  immediate  superintendence  of  the 
selectmen,  or  of  a  special  committee  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose.  This,  however, 
would  not  be  carrying  education  near 
enough  to  the  doors  of  the  people,  in  agri- 
cultural districts,  to  enable  them  fully  to 


avttl  themsel ves  of  it,  especially  the  poorer 
classes  and  the  vounger  children.  To 
meet  this  difficulty,  all  the  towns  are 
divided  into  districts,  varying  in  number, 
in  each  town,  firom  four  to  twelve,  or  even 
more,  according  to  its  necessities  and  con- 
venience. Eadi  district  has  its  district 
school  committee,  and  receives  a  part  of 
the  tax  imposed  for  education;  some- 
times in  proportion  to  the  population  of 
the  district,  but  oftener  to  the  number  of 
children  to  be  educated.  The  committee 
of  the  district  determine  where  the 
school  shall  be  kept,  select  its  teacher, 
choose  the  books  tliat  shall  be  used,  or 
delegate  that  power  to  the  instructer,  ainll, 
in  short,  are  responsible,  in  all  particulars, 
for  the  faithful  fulfilment  of  the  trust 
committed  to  them ;  the  general  ^stem 
being  that  a  school  is  kept  in  each  dis- 
trict during  the  long  winter  months,  when 
the  childr^  of  the  farmers  are  unoccu- 
pied, by  a  male  teacher  capable  of  in- 
structing in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
English  fframmar,  geography  and  historv ; 
whue  in  me  same  school-bouse,  during  the 
summer  months,  schools'  are  kept  by 
women,  to  instruct  the  smaller  childiien  in 
knowledge  even  more  elementary.  In 
this  way,  for  the  population  of  New  Eng- 
land, consisting  of  two  millions  of  souls, 
not  less  than  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
free  schools  are  open  every  year,  or,  on 
an  average,  one  school  to  every  two  hun- 
dred souls — a  proportion  undoubtedly 
quite  sufficient,  and  larger  than  would  be 
necessary,  if  the  population  were  not  in 
many  parts    very  much    dispersed."* — 

*  On  this  point  no  one  has  spoken  whh  more 
power  than  Mr.  Webster,  who,  alludinr,  in  public 
debate,  to  the  free  schools,  where  he  himself  re- 
ceived his  earliest  training,  said^'  In  this  par- 
ticular, New  England  may  be  allowed  to  claim,  I 
think,  a  merit  of  a  peculiar  character.  She  early 
adopted,  and  has  constantly  maintained  the  prin- 
ciple, that  it  is  the  undoubted  right,  and  the 
bounden  duty  of  government,  to  provide  for  the 
instruction  of  all  youth.  That  which  is  elsewhere 
left  to  chance,  or  to  charity,  we  secure  by  law 
For  the  purpose  of  public  instraclion,  we  hold 
every  man  subiect  to  taxation  in  proportion  to  his 
property ;  and  we  look  not  to  the  question  wheth- 
er he  himself  have,  or  have  not,  children  to  be 
benefited  by  the  education  for  which  he  pays 
We  regard  it  as  a  wise  and  liberal  system  of  po 
lice,  by  which  property,  and  life,  and  the  peace 
of  society,  are  secured.  We  seek  to  prevent,  in 
scone  measure,  the  extension  of  the  penal  code, 
by  inspiring  a  salutary  and  conservative  princi- 
ple of  virtue  and  of  knowledge  in  an  early  ajge. 
We  hope  to  excite  a  feeling  of  respectability, 
and  a  sense  of  character,  by  enlarging  the  ca- 
pacity, and  increasing  the  sphere  of  intellectual 
enjoyment.  By  general  instruction,  we  seek,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  purify  the  whole  moral  at- 
mosphere, to  keep  good  sentiments  uppermott, 
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2.  The  common  or  free  schools  rive  in- 
struction in  the  elements  of  an  English 
education  (reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
fleographv),  and  in  the  larger  towns  teach 
Latin  and  Greek.  The  public  legislation 
goes  no  further  in  its  requisition,  but  has 
generally  stood  ready  to  assist  the  people, 
whenever  they  have  shown  themselves 
disposed  to  go  beyond  this  point  This 
is  visible  in  £e  number  of  academies,  in- 
corporated by  law  for  the  purposes  of 
giving  higher  instruction  than  can  be  ob- 
tainea  at  the  common  schools.  Indi- 
viduals desirous  of  securing  better  teach- 
ins  for  their  children  than  the  law  pro- 
vlEes,  associate  toother  and  raise  funds, 
obtain  an  act  of  mcorporation  from  the 
legislature  for  the  management  of  their 
funds,  and  sometimes  receive  a  grant  of 
money  from  the  public  authorities.  These 
institutions  are  often  also  founded  by 
charitable  donations  of  individuals,  and 
are  supported  in  part  by  the  tuition  fees 
of  the  pupil^  which  are  generally  very 
low.  They  give  instruction  in  the  ancient 
languages,  and  often  in  French,  with  the 
lower  branches  of  the  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy.  Children  from  the 
neighboring  towns  are  sent  to  them,  and 
are  prepared  for  the  colleges,  or  for  active 
life  as  traders,  mechanics,  farmers,  Slc 
There  are  about  500  such  institutions  in 
tiie  country,  and  they  are  of  great  im- 
portance, by  bringing  the  means  of  a  use- 
ful practical  education  witliin  the  reach 
of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  community. 

3.  The  last  step  in  education,  of  which 
the  government  and  the  people  take  any 
direct  cognizance,  is  in  the  colleges,  which 
are  incorporated  institutions,  possessing 
more  or  less  ftmds,  a  regular  body  of 
teachers,  and  the  jx)wer  of  conferring  de- 

aiid  to  turn  the  strong  carrent  of  fifeling  and  opin- 
ion, as  well  as  the  censures  of  the  law,  and  the 
denunciations  of  religion,  against  immorality  and 
crime.  We  hope  for  a  security,  beyond  the  law, 
and  above  the  Jaw,  in  the  prevalence  of  enlight- 
ened and  well-principled  moral  sentiment.  We 
hope  to  continue  and  prolong  the  time,  when,  in 
the  villages  and  farm-houses  of  New  England, 
there  mav  be  undisturbed  sleep  within  unbarrea 
doors.  And,  kno%ving  that  our  government  rests 
directly  on  the  public  will,  that  we  may  preserve 
't,  we  endeavor  to  give  a  safe  and  proper  direc- 
tion to  that  public  will.  We  do  not,  indeed,  ex- 
pect all  men  to  be  philosophers  or  statesmen j 
Dut  we  confidently  trust,  and  our  expectation  of 
the  duration  of  government  rests  on  that  trust, 
that,  by  tlic  diifuaion  of  general  knowledge  and 
good  and  virtuous  sentiments,  the  political  fabric 
may  be  secure,  as  well  against  open  violcnco 
and  overthrow^  as  against  the  slow  but  sure  un- 
dermining of  licentiousness.''  {Journal  of  De- 
bates inUie  Convention  to  rerlne  the  Constitution 
of  Massackusetts,  1821,  page  245.) 


grees.  (See  ColUgei,)  The  oldest  and 
amplest  of  the  coUeges  is  HarvaiA  col- 
lege, in  Cambridge,  founded  in  1638.  (See 
Cambridge.)  The  example  of  Massachu- 
setts was  early  followed  by  the  other 
colonies ;  and  in  1776  there  were  eight  of 
these  institutions  in  the  U.  States.  The 
number  at  present  is  sixty,  differing,  how- 
ever, extremely  in  the  extent  of  the 
course  of  studies,  the  number  of  teacheis, 
and  other  advantages  which  they  affiird 
to  the  students.  The  couise  of  studies  in 
all  of  them  lasts  four  years,  and  embraces 
Greek,  Latin,  natural  philosophy,  mathe- 
matics, metaphysics,  moral  philosophy, 
chemistry,  &c. ;  but  all  these  studies  are 
pursue  veiy  superficially,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from. the  circumstances  of  the  age 
and  qualifications  of  the  pupils  when 
they  enter  the  institution,  and  of  all  being 
required  to  pass  through  the  same  course 
without  re^^ird  to  the  very  unequal  at 
tainments,  and  the  difierent  talents  and 
objects  of  each.  The  colleges  have  done 
much  good  in  preparing  many,  in  some 
degree,  for  their  professional  studies ;  but 
they  do  not  give  that  thorough  education 
which  is  now  more  and  more  felt  to  be 
wanted  in  the  country.  The  period  of 
education  is  itself  too  limited;  most 
youDg  men,  in  the  U.  States,  completing 
their  prepaititory  studies  at  about  die  age 
of  eighteen.  These  remarks,  though  still 
applicable,  iu  all  their  force,  to  nearly  all 
the  institutions  of  the  country,  are  less 
strictly  true  at  present  of  two  or  thi«e  of 
the  oldest,  in  which  attempts  have  been 
made  to  introduce  a  better  method  of 
study.  On  leaving  the  colleges,  the  young 
men  who  have  been  educated  in  the  man- 
ner described,  have  hitherto,  with  few 
exceptions,  entered  upon  the  study  of  one 
of  the  three  professions ;  but  at  present 
those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  busi- 
ness of  manu&cturing  and  engineenog 
are  more  num«x>us  than  formerlv.  .  iBe- 
yond  the  colleges  little  has  been  done  by 

Eublic  le^islaQon  for  education.  The 
Lw,  medical  and  theol<^ical  seminaries 
have  been  generally  established  and  main- 
tained by  the  exertions  of  private  indi- 
viduals, although  this  remark  is  not  with- 
out exceptions.  There  are  at  present 
twenty-six  theological  seminaries  in  the 
cQuntry ;  but  a  small  portion  of  the  clergy 
have,  as  yet,  been  educated  in  these  in- 
stitutions, most  of  which  are,  indeed,  yet 
in  tlieir  infancy.  The  great  body  of  the 
clergy  pursue  their  studies  under  the  di- 
rection of  some  individual  clergyman,  or 
do  not  study  at  all.  The  standard  of  the- 
ological instruction  in  the  U.  States  muac 
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therefore  be  considered  IB  very  low.  The 
number  of  medical  schools  is  eighteen,  m 
Bome  of  which  the  standard  of  education 
is  high,  and  the  advantages  for  scientific 
instruction  great  The  number  of  law 
schools  is  nine,  most  of  which  are  of  re- 
cent origin ;  the  lawyers  hitherto  havinc 
been  educated  chiefly  in  the  offices  of 
the  older  and  more  eminent  counsellors, 
little  more  having  been  required,  for  ob- 
taining permi»ion  to  practise,  than  read- 
ing more  or  less,  according  to  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  student,  for  a  certain  course 
of  time.  Besides  these  more  public  and 
general  meandof  instruction,  the  private 
schools  (i.  e.  such  as  are  kept  and  man- 
aged by  individuals  at  their  own  risk  and 
discretion)  are  numerous ;  and,  in  many 
cases,  they  afford  greater  advantages  than 
the  public  schools  :  several  of  these  have 
been  organized  and  conducted  on  the 
plan  of  the  German  gymnasia,  and  sev- 
eral mechanical  and  agricultural  institutes 
have  recently  been  established.  Infont 
schools  and  Sunday  schools  also  exist  in 
great  numbers.  Subsidiary  to  direct 
teaching,  the  state  of  the  public  libraries 
should  be  considered ;  and  in  this  respect 
there  is  a  deplorable  deficiency  in  the 
country.  The  onl}r  respectable  libraries 
are  those  of  Cambridge  (36,000  volumes), 
Boston  Athenaeum  (26,000  volumes),  of 
Philadelphia  (^,000  volumes),  of  con- 
gress (16,000  volumes),  and  of  Charles- 
ton (13,000  volumes) ;  and  these  must,  of 
course,  be  very  imperfect.  (See  Libraries.) 
Until  the  libraries  of  the  country  are  put 
upon  a  better  footing,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected either  that  the  scholars  and  scien- 
tific inquirers  in  this  country  can  take 
their  place  at  the  side  of  those  of  Europe, 
or  that  instructors  can  be  formed  who  will 
give  the  coming  generations  such  advan- 
tages as  their  situation  and  wants  will 
require.  There  are  other  institutions, 
which  are  effpreai  importance  in  promot- 
ing eeneral  mstruction,  and  which  are 
little  Known  in  the  U.  States.  There  are 
botanical  gardens  at  Cambridge,  New 
York  and  Philadelphia;  there  are  few 
collections  of  uistruments  for  teaching 
natural  phikisophy  and  mechanics ;  there 
are  some  good  collections  of  minerals, 
especially  those  at  Cambridge,  New  Ha- 
ven and  Brunswick  ;  but  there  is  neither 
an  observatory  nor  a  good  cabinet  of  natural 
history  in  the  country.  These  are  defects 
whiah  also  call  for  remedies.  On  the 
whole,  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  popular 
education  is  very  widely  difiused,  and  a 
great  amount  of  knowledge  is  communi- 
cated to  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  means 
38  • 


of  education,  as  we  ascend  to  the  higher 
departments  of  literature  and  science, 
grow  more  and  more  imperfect,  and  at 
bat  almost  entirely  foil.. 

6.  The  population  of  no  country  in  the 
worid  ever  enjoyed  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life  in  such  abundance  as  that 
of  the  U.  States.  The  high  rate  of 
wages,  the  great  demand  for  labor  of  all 
kinds,  the  plenty  of  provisions,  the  cheap- 
ness of  land,  and  the  lightness  of  taxes, 
connected  with  the  absence  of  all  re- 
strictions upon  industry,  and  the  character 
of  the  institutions,  would  naturally  pro- 
duce such  a  result  It  has  been  com- 
puted that  a  laborer  can  earn  as  much 
m  one  day  as  will  fiimish  bread  and  mear 
to  himself^  wife  and  four  children  for 
three  days  nearlv.  It  is  observed  by 
travellers — and  the  observation  agrees 
with  facts  known  regarding  the  lower 
animals — that  this  abundance  of  substan- 
tial and  nourishing  diet  has  had  a  visible 
effect  upon  the  human  frame.  In  the 
western  country,  in  particular,  where  the 
climate  is  good,  and  rural  occupations 
prevail,  the  great  size  and  athletic  frames 
of  the  men  have  struck  foreigners  with 
surprise.  Where  the  means  of  aubeist- 
ence  are  so  easily  procured,  no  person 
able  to  work  need  be  in  want  ;  but  there 
must  be  some  in  all  countries,  who,  from 
age,  or  bodily  or  mental  infirmities,  are  un- 
able to  support  themselves :  the  number 
of  these,  however,  is  small,  and  comfort- 
able provision  is  made  for  their  support 
by  state  legislation.  The  actual  expense 
is  light ;  but  we  have  no  accurate  data 
for  determining  its  amount  in  the  differ- 
ent states.  A  beggar  is  rarely  seen  in 
any  part  of  the  country.  To  have  a  just 
idea  of  the  advantages  which  industry 
enjoys  in  the  U.  States,  we  must  take  into 
account  that,  while  labor  yields  larger  re- 
turns than  in  any  other  country,  a  much 
smaller  proportion  of  the  produce  is 
taken  away  in  the  shape  of  taxes.  The 
revenue  of  the  general  government  is 
raised  fi*om  the  customs  and  the  sale  of  the 
public  lands— no  direct  taxes  being  paid 
except  state  taxes,  which  are  very  bght. 
It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
distribution  of  taxes  is  regulated  on  juster 
pr'mciples  in  the  U.  Suites  than  in  other 
countries ;  so  that  the  burden  fells  more 
directly  upon  property  and.  consumption. 
The  folk>wing  statements  will  serve  to  il- 
lustrate these  general  remarks: — It  is  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  Holmes  (Speech  in  the 
Senate  of  the  U.  States,  1833),  that,  if  the 
industry  of  this  country  were  divided  in- 
to twelve  equal  pans,  we  mig^t  asrign  to 
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commerce  two,  to  navigation  one,  manu- 
factures I  wo,  and  acriculuire  seven.  The 
price  of  agricultural  labor  must,  therefore, 
regulate  that  of  the  rest ;  though,  of  course, 
the  price  of  other  labor  will  be  lower  or 
higher  according  to  the  demand,  skill, 
certainty  of  success,  constancy  of  employ- 
raeut,  &e. ;  yet  it  will  rise  or  iidl  relatively 
with  that  of  agriculture.  The  average  price 
of  agricultural  labor,  in  1830,  was  $8^95 
per  month  throughout  the  U.  States,  in 
addition  to  the  board  of  the  laborer ;  in 
the  New  England  and  Middle  States,  va- 
rying from  $8,00  to  $10,00  per  month ;  and 
in  the  Southern  and  Western,  generally, 
iirom  $6,00  to  $10,00 ;  while  in  Georgia  it 
was  $12,00,  and  in  Missouri  $15,00.  Some 
attempts  have  recently  been  made  to  esti- 
mate, with  more  accuracy  than  had  pre- 
viously been  done,  the  total  amount  paid 
by  each  individual  for  expenses  of  gov- 
ernment, including  the  federal  and  state 
budgets,  the  amount  paid  for  public  schools, 
the  clergy,  the  poor,  and  all  incidental  ex- 
])ense6.  Some  statements  in  the  Remte 
BrUannigue  for  June,  1831,  have  elicited 
estimates  on  this  subject  from  Mr.  Coop- 
er and  from  general  Bernard.  The  writer 
in  the  Retme  Britannique  bad  calculated 
the  sum  of  the  public  charges  paid  by 
each  inhabitant  of  the  U.  States  at  thirty- 
live  femes,  and  tliat  of  each  person  in 
France  at  thirty-one  francs.  Mr.  Cooper 
makes  this  amount  fourteen  francs  nve 
centimes  (or  $2,64i] ;  and  general  Ber- 
nard, who,  however,  leaves  out  the  eccle- 
siastical expenditure,  eleven  francs  forty- 
seven  centimes  ($2,16^),  or,  exclusive  of 
that  |>aid  for  the  public  debt,  six  francs 
eight  centimes  ($1/27).  According  to  the 
estimate  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the 
whole  debt  will  be  paid  off  in  March,  1833. 
The  estimated  expenditures  of  1832,  for 
other  purposes  than  the  public  debt,  were 
$13,365,300,  of  which  $3,000,000  would 
be  raised  by  the  sale  of  the  public  lands ; 
leaving  $10,365,200  to  be  paid  by  the 
people  in  the  form  of  duties,  or,  esti- 
inatinc  the  population  (according  to  tlie 
rate  of  increase),  at  the  close  of  1832,  at 
13,250,000,  at  80  cents  per  head  for  the 
federal  budget.  An  estimate  by  Francis 
Lieber,  in  the  Courrier  des  tUats  Unis, 
makes  the  local  cliarge  on  each  citizen  of 
Massachusetts,  where  the  taxes  are  higher 
than  in  tlie  rest  of  the  Union,  as  follows: 

Town  taxes,  for  schools,  roads,  &r.  S^fiO 

County  taxes,  for  gaols,  courts,  coyrn- 
ty  roads,  &.C., 50 

Stale  taxes,  for  mililia,  state  govern- 
ments, &.c.,  •••••        jO 

Paid  for  clergy,    50 

Total, jfSJSO 


An  estimate  in  the  same  journal  calca- 
lates  the  local  charges  upon  a  citizen  of 
New  York  at  $1,75.    If  these  estimates 
are  correct,  the  total  charge  for  a  citizen 
€ff  Massachusetts  would    be,    afler  the 
year  1832,  $4^30,  and  for  a  citizen  of 
New  York,  $2,55.   Whatever  the  amount 
may  be,  it  is  very  certain  that  the  public 
charges  are  in  no  part  of  the  U.  States 
felt  as  a  burden.    ^  Instead  of  sanguina- 
ry  execution^  and  injustice,  we  find  in^ 
America  a  penal  code,  singularly  mild,; 
and  cautious  to  an  extreme  in    taking 
away  human  existence,  a  system  of  pun- 
ishment formed  with  a  view  to  the  pre- 
vention of  crime,  and  not  in  a  vindictive 
spirit,  and  adapted  for  the  reclamation  of 
the  criminal  rather  than  for  his  destruc- 
tion.   Instead  of  spoliation  or  pillage,  we 
see  no  countiy  in  which  the  possession 
and  disposal  of  property  are  better  pro- 
tected, or  its  acqtiisition  by  judicious  iu- 
dustry  better  secured.    And,  above  all, 
there  is  no  country  in  which  religion  and 
its  ministers  are  more  generally  respected 
and  supported  by  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation, although  widiout  compulsory  pro- 
vision, and  where  the  lives  and  example 
of  the  clergy  more  nearly  approach  to 
those  of  tlieur  creat  primitive  modela" — 
Otiseley^s  StahsHcs  of  the  UtdUd  States. 
(See  our  articles  Onme,  Criminal  Law, 
Prison  Discipline,  Temperance  Societies.) 
We  close  this  part  of  the  article  with 
the    following  remarks  from    Warden's 
Introduction:— << There    is    no    national 
chiut;h  in  the  U.  States,  but  the  support 
of  religion  is  lefl  to  the  voltmtary  contri- 
butions of  individuals.    This  is  a  singu- 
lar contrast  to  the  policy  of  the  Etvopean 
states ;  and  yet  religion  is  by  no  mean! 
neglected  among  us.    It  is  true,  the  rural 
population  is,  in  ^neral,  ill  supplied  with 
places  of  worship;   but  it  ought  to  be 
recollected,  that  this  population  is  thinly 
scattered  over  a  new  countiy,  and  that 
Europe  owes  her  amply-endowed  church- 
es not  to  the  religious  zeal  of  an  enlicht- 
ened  age,  but  to  uie  superstition  and  big- 
otry of  an  age  of  ignorance.    It  will  be 
found,  however,  that  in  the  ^reat  cities  of 
Europe,  where  the  populauon  has  out- 
grown  the   original   church  fonds,    tbe 
places  of  worship  do  not  bear  a  grester 
proportion  to  the  population  than  in  those 
of  the  U.  States.*    It  is  only  between  the 

*  The  num!>cr  of  clcrgvroen  at  prefent  is  esti- 
mated at  about  13,000.  Many  of  these,  however, 
among  the  Methodists,  are  continual] v  travel}in«[ 
about,  and  preaching  m  different  plaices ;  and 
there  are,  besides,  many  persons  who  offidaie  as 
deigynen,  althourh  engaged  in  some  other  oc- 
cupation.   In  189(^  Boston,  with  a  populalioB  of 
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large  towns  of  America  and  Europe  that 
a  comparison  can  be  fairly  instituted.  And 
if  the  supply  of  churches  is  considered 
us  a  criterion  of  reliffious  zeal,  \vc  should 
take  into  account,  that  new  churches  in 
Europe  are  built  by  compulsory  assess- 
ments, whereas  in  America  they  are 
built  by  voluntary  contributions.  Even 
in  country  districts  ill  provided  with 
churches,  no  impartial  observer  will  say 
that  the  moral  duties  are  less  attended  to 
than  in  Europe.  The  tnitli  is,  church 
establishnients  were  founded  in  a  dark 
and  barbarous  a^,  when  the  interests  of 
religion  were  little  understood ;  and  they 
have  since  been  supported  as  instruments 
of  state  policy.  It  has,  no  doubt,  an  im- 
4  posing  appearance,  to  set  apait  a  large 
ftroportion  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to 
iuruish  all  classes  with  religious  instruc- 
tion. Something  of  this  kind  may  have 
been  necessary  in  the  rude  times  when 
Christianity  was  first  established  m  West- 
em  Europe,  But  religion  is  one  of  the 
natural  wants  of  th«  human  mind,  and,  in 
an  enlightened  age,  requires  no  aid  from 
die  civil  magistrate.  His  presumptuous 
attempts  to  promote  its  interests  have 
been  the  means  of  corrupting  and  de- 
basing it :  they  have  lessened  its  influence 
ever  the  hearts  and  conduct  of  men,  un- 
dermined its  authority,  and  filled  tlie 
world  with  contention  and  bloodshed  in 
its  name.  Church  estaulishments,  con- 
nected, as  they  commonly  are,  with  ex- 
clusive creeds,  have  been  the  most  effec- 
tual engines  ever  contrived  to  fetter  the 
human  mind.  They  shut  up  religion  flom 
the  influence  of  new  lights  and  increasing 
knowledge,  give  an  unnatural  stability  to 
error,  impose  the  dogmas  and  the  preju- 
dices of  rude  and  ignorant  times  upon  ages 
of  knowledge  and  refinement,  and  check 
the  genuine  mfluence  of  religion  by  associ- 
ating it  with  absurd  practices  and  impious 
impostures.  By  connecting  the  church 
with  the  state,  they  degrade  religion  into 
an  instrument  of  civil  tyranny ;  by  pam- 
{Miring  the  pride  of  a  particular  sect,  and 
putting  the  sword  into  its  bands,  they 
render  it  indolent,  intolerant,  cruel,  and 
spread  jealousy  and  irritation  through  all 
the  others.  By  violating  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment  in  their  endeavors  to  en- 
force uniformity  of  belief,  they  multiply 
hjrpocrites.  To  what  can  we  attribute 
the  monstrous  tyranny  of  modem  Rome, 

61,392,  had  forty-three  churches;  New  York, 
with  203,000  inhabitanUi,  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred -J  Philadelphia,  with  a  population  of  167,8]  1 , 
had  one  hundred  churches ;  and  Cincinnati,  with 
84  831  inhahitauts,  twenty-three. 


from  which  it  cost  so  much  to  emancipate 
the  hutnan  mind  ?  Not  to  any  thing  pe- 
culiar in  its  tenets,  but  to  tlie  corrupting 
influence  of  power  associated  with  reli- 
gious functions.  The  church  of  Rome 
was  an  established  church  of  the  most 
complete  kind,  and  had,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, all  the  vices  that  naturally  belong  to 
such  a  body.  But  experience  will  not 
warrant  us  in  saying,  that  any  other  great 
sect,  placed  in  the  same  circumstances^ 
would  have  acted  with  more  moderation. 
It  is  trtie  that  the  toleration  which  the 
progress  of  philosophy  has  wrung  from 
the  priesthood,  has  stripped  many  of  the 
national  churches  of  their  most  offensive 
features ;  but  much  of  the  ancient  spirit 
yet  remains.  It  is  still  the  case  that  men 
are  compelled  to  pay  for  the  supi)ort  of  a 
form  of  religion  they  do  not  approve  of; 
that  a  difference  of  belief  excludes  indi- 
viduals from  many  civil  offices  and  civil 
privileges ;  that  the  established  clergy  are 
every  where  ready  to  justify  the  worst 
actions  of  men  in  power;  and  if  they  can- 
not impose  silence  upon  the  dissenters, 
they  are  often  ready  enough  to  harass  and 
mortify  them  by  such  means  as  they  still 
possess.  In  nothing  have  the  U.  states 
more  reason  to  congratulate  themselves 
than  in  their  total  exemption  from  the 
numerous  dissensions,  jealousies  and  op- 
pressions that  spring  from  an  exclusive 
religious  system.  On  this,  as  on  other 
points,  their  experience  affords  a  useful 
lesson  to  the  world,  and  confirms  the  rea- 
sonings of  doctor  Smith,  who  pointed 
out  the  pernicious  effects  of  such  estab- 
lishments more  than  forty  yeare  ago.  In 
settling  the  form  of  her  political  and  civil 
institutions,  North  America  tiad  great  ad- 
vantages. She  had  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  Europe  to  guide  her,  with- 
out being  fettered  by  the  prejudices  and 
sinister  mterests  that  check  improve- 
ments in  that  quarter  of  the  world.  In  all 
old  communities,  men  are  governed  by 
ancient  forms  and  usages  as  much  as  by 
just  views  of  tlieir  interests,  or  the  exi- 
gences of  their  situation.  But  when  they 
are  removed  to  a  new  scene,  old  habits 
and  prejudices  are  cast  off,  and  tlieir 
opinions  and  conduct  are  moulded  by 
their  circumstances.  Attempts  were  mode 
in  several  of  the  colonies  to  establish 
feudal  practices  and  high  church  privi- 
leges ;  but  they  were  inconsistent  with  tlie 
habits  and  situation  of  the  colonists,  and 
fell  to  the  ground.  The  constitution  and 
history  of  the  parent  state  taught  them 
the  principles  of  freedom ;  her  laws  af- 
finnded  them  modefas  of  what  is  wise  and 
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humane  in  legislation ;  while  her  errore 
and  sufferings,  and  still  more  those  of 
other  nations,  were  beacons  to  warn  them 
ogaiast  the  evils  of  corruption,  injustice 
and  tyranny.  Guided  by  these  lights  and 
by  their  own  experience,  the  colonists 
gradually  framed  their  institutions  on  the 
basis  of  equal  rights.  The  establishment 
of  their  independence  deUvered  them  en- 
tirely from  foreign  influence,  and  left 
them  at  liberty  to  consult  their  own  wish* 
es  and  interests  in  the  form  of  their  gov- 
emmenL  The  constitution  that  resulted 
may  be  said  to  be  the  deliberate  act  of  the 
whole  nation ;  and,  if  it  is  not  perfect,  it 
at  least  answers  all  the  ends  for  which 
government  is  framed  in  a  much  higher 
degree  than  any  other  which  the  history 
of  mankind  presents.  This  government 
rests  on  what  must  be  the  basis  of  every 
system  of  freedom — a  full,  fair  and  equal 
representation.  All  interests  are  secured, 
because  all  are  represented.  The  elec- 
tive franchise  is  nearly  universal,  and 
there  is  no  excluded  class,  whose  irritated 
feelings  threaten  destruction  to  a  system 
that  subjects  them  to  degradation.*  The 
ffovemment  is  strong  without  a  militaiy 
n>rce,  because  the  majority,  who  govern, 
are  interested  in  ita  preservation.  There 
can  be  no  collision  between  the  people 
and  their  rulera,  because  the  former  have 
an  organ  that  fiiithfully  expresses  their 
will,  and  to  tliis  will  the  government,  from 
its  nature,  must  yield  obedience.  The 
lower  house  of  con^pees,  elected  every 
two  years,  may  be  said,  in  the  words  of 
Burke,  '  to  be  the  express  image  of  the 
feelings  of  the  people.'  The  senate,  elect- 
ed every  six  years,  must  be  less  affected 
by  the  fluctuating  humors  of  the  people, 
and  may  be  coradered  as  representing 

*  It  will  be  seen,  by  referring  to  the  eonstitu- 
tJOBS  of  the  different  states,  that,  in  some  of  the 
older  states,  infidels  are  excluded  from  certain 
offices  3  in  others,  Jews  and  Roman  Catholics. 
There  are  also  restrictions,  in  some  of  the  older 
states,  on  the  elective  franchise,  in  one  or  two  of 
which  it  is  limited  to  persons  possessing  a  certain 
amount  of  property,  and  in  several  is  confined  to 
citizens  paying  taxes.  Bui  in  all  the  other  stales, 
the  elective  franchise  betongs  to  the  whole  body 
of  free  citizens  without  distinction ;  and  the  effect 
of  these  restrictions  is  bat  inconsiderable.  The 
exercise  of  th'is  franchise  is  not  only  almost  uni- 
versal, haij  from  the  shortness  of  the  terms  of  of- 
fice, very  frequent.  The  whole  number  of  electors 
inFrance,by  thenew  electoral  lawof  1831,  amounts 
only  to  about  250,000  persons,  out  of  a  population 
of  da,00O,00O.  In  Great  Britain  ai(d  Ireland,  with 
a  population  of  34/271^,  only  400,000  eijoyed 
the  elective  franchise,  previous  to  the  passa^  of 
the  reform  bill,  which  has  increased  the  number 
bv  about  500,000.  In  the  U.  States,  the  number  is 
Aottt  2,000,000,  outof  apopolationof  13/)00,000. 


more  correcdy  their  deliberate  judgment 
and  permanent  interests.  The  control 
whicn  the  setiate  exercises  over  the  acts 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  is  not  that 
of  an  independent  bodvover  the  will  of  the 
nation ;  but  it  may  rather  be  compared  to 
the  control  which  the  reason  and  experi- 
ence of  the  nation  exercise  over  the  sud- 
den impulses  of  its  feelings  and  sentiments. 
It  is  only  in  the  U.  States  that  a  genuine 
representation  exists.  What  we  see  in 
the  most  enlightened  states  of  Europe  is 
but  a  feeble  approximation.  The  lesisla- 
tive  bodies  there,  though  respectame  in 
point  of  talent,  are,  properiy  speaking,  but 
a  kind  of  drags  or  encumbrances,  htmg  on 
the  machine  of  monarchy  to  equalize  its 
motions.  They  rest  on  the  basis  of  the 
privileged  classes,  whose  interests  they, 
of  course,  strengthen,  but  their  connexion 
with  the  mass  of  the  nation  is  very  small; 
and  they  are  much  more  efficient  in  rais- 
ing taxes,  and  in  supporting  and  enforc- 
ing the  designs  of  the  executive,  than  in 
checking  its  misconduct,  or  protecting 
public  needom.  When  a  people  in  any 
country  give  themselves  a  representative 
system,  they  will  take  the  U.  States  for 
their  model ;  but  when  a  new  constitution 
emanates  from  the  prince,  the  representa- 
tion will  be  framed  on  as  narrow  a  bans 
as  possible :  it  will  be  virtually  an  aristoc- 
racy. Almost  every  other  advantace  is 
comprised  in  a  government  being  nee; 
and  the  freedom  of  that  of  the  U.  States 
appears,  fortunately,  to  rest  on  the  firmest 
foundation.  So  long  as  the  present  equal- 
ity if  condition  subsists,  the  govemniem 
must  be  essentially  republican.  If  it  be 
impossible,  as  some  allege,  to  establish 
democracy  in  £urope,  it  is  equally  impos- 
sible to  establish  aristocracy  in  America. 
A  democratic  or  unprivileged  class  exists 
in  all  countries;  but  no  class  exists  at 
present  m  the  U.  States,  or  can  exist  for 
a  long  time  to  come,  that  could  sustain 
the  part  of  an  aristocracy.  And  before 
such  a  class  arises,  the  principles  of  free- 
dom will  have  such  a  firm  nold  in  the 
habits  and  associations  of  the  people,  that 
all  attempts  to  strip  them  of^  the  rights 
they  now  enjoy,  must  prove  unavailing. 
As  for  monarchy,  it  cannot  exist  without 
a  privileged  class,  imless  in  the  shape  of  a 
military  despotism.  Against  this  evil  the 
U.  States  are  secured  by  their  situation, 
which  exempts  them  from  the  necessity 
of  keeping  up  a  great  military  force. 
North  America  has  not,  and,  if  she  re- 
main united,  never  can  have,  a  formidable 
rival  in  her  own  division  of  the  coiitineBt. 
In  a  few  years,  she  will  outgrow  aU  ber 
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riTab  in  Europe  so  &r,  that  her  fleets 
alone  will  protect  her  from  their  attacks; 
for,  with  the  extensive  coast  she  pos- 
sesses, and  a  population  of  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred millions,  the  empire  of  tiie  sea  must 
unavoidably  fall  into  her  hands.  Besides, 
the  noble  moderation  of  Washington  will 
render  it  difficult  for  any  commander,  at 
a  future  period,  to  become  a  traitor  to  the- 
liberties  of  his  country.  In  addition  to 
all  these  securities  for  her  freedom,  she 
has  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  grow- 
ing intelligence  of  her  population.  In 
both  of  tliese  respects,  she  enjoys  such  a 
distinguished  preeminence  over  all  other 
nations,  as  to  render  conclusions  drawn 
from  their  experience  inapplicable  to  her. 
The  circulation  of  the  journals  is  much 
more  extensive  than  in  any  other  country, 
and  the  class  who  take  an  interest  in  po- 
litical matters  includes  the  whole  people. 
Every  act  of  the  government  may  be  said 
to  be  performed  under  the  eye  of  an  in- 
telligent population,  which  ia  continually 
exercising  its  judgment  on  public  afiairs, 
and  never  fails  to  reprehend,  in  the  proper 
way,  any  abuse  of  trust  on  the  part  of  tiie 
public  servants.  Any  person  who  should 
attempt  to  play  the  usurper  in  the  U. 
States,  could  not  succeed  by  gaining  over 
a  few  great  men,  as  in  other  countries, 
but  must  impose  upon  the  judgment  of  a 
whole  nation,  trained  to  decide  on  the  con- 
duct of  public  men ;  and  this  is  a  difficulty 
which  no  usurper  has  encountered  yet. 
It  is  to  the  ignorance  and  apathy  of  the 
people  that  political  impostors  owe  their 
success.  An  argument  of  rather  more 
weight  against  Sie  permanence  of  the 
government,  is  drawn  from  the  tendency 
of  so  great  a  country  to  separate  into  dif- 
ferent empires,  from  the  strengtli  of  fac- 
tions, or  the  opposite  interests  of  different 
sections  of  the  country.  Admitting  the 
reality  of  this  danger,  there  are  consider- 
ations that  lessen  its  amount.  The  states 
that  have  been  added  to  the  Union  since 
the  revolution,  and  those  that  may  be 
added  in  fiiture,  are  peopled  slowly  and 
gradually  by  drafbs  from  the  older  and 
densely  peopled  parts.  The  effect  of  this 
is  to  spread  a  similarity  of  manners,  lan- 
guage and  character  over  the  different 
states ;  the  ties  of  relationship  and  of  a 
common  origin  are  multiplied;  and  the 
connecting  links,  thus  formed  in  the  in- 
fancy of  each  new  state,  acquire  the  force 
of  habit  before  it  has  grown  up  to  matu- 
rity. An  empire,  formed,  in  this  way, 
contains  none  of  the  elements  of  dis- 
union which  existed  in  the  Roman  empire, 
and  is  even  much  more  homogeneous  in 


its  character  than  the  kingdoms  of  mod- 
ern Europe.  Again,  the  interests  of  single 
states,  in  different  quarters  of  the  Union, 
though  opposite  in  some  points,  may 
not  be  practically  incompatible ;  and  they 
have  all  so  strong  a  common  interest  in 
remaining  united,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  any  benefit  can  be  gained 
by  a  separation,  which  shall  overbalance 
the  advantages,  both  commercial  and  po- 
litical, secured  by  the  union.  With  re- 
sard  to  the  danger  from  the  violence  of 
factions,  it  is  to  l^  considered,  that,  though 
the  leaders  of  a  faction  are  led  by  their 
passions,  the  majority  of  the  people,  in 
any  district,  will  generally  be  guided  by 
their  interests ;  and  as  men  become  "more 
intelligent,  the  pretexts  by  which  the  am- 
bitious practise  upon  their  followers  must 
be  continually  losing  their  hold,  and  the 
dangerous  influence  of  faction  be  more 
and  more  reduced.  Faction  naturally  en- 
deavors to  make  its  stronff-hold  in  the  state 
legislatures ;  but  the  weight  of  each  state 
in  the  confederacy  diminishes  as  the  num- 
ber of  the  whole  increases,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  general  government  will  aug- 
ment in  the  same  proportion.  But  the 
grand  remedy  for  all  the  evils  to  which 
the  U.  States  may  be  exposed,  lies  in  the 
spiht  and  intelligence  of  the  population. 
What  is  the  eflect  of  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  but  to  give  men  juster  and 
clearer  vievra  of  their  true  interests  ?  and 
it  is  contrary  to  experience  to  suppose, 
that,  the  better  men  understand  their  in- 
terests, the  more  they  are  disposed  to  dis- 
regard them.  Can  a  great  empire  be  held 
together  by  no  other  means  than  the  com- 
pressing force  of  despotic  power?  and 
must  men  first  be  degraided  and  oppressed, 
before  they  can  be  made  to  understand 
the  advantages  of  peace,  union,  and  free 
ii  I  tercourse  ?  The  stability,  prosperity  and 
greamess  of  a  free  nation  is  the  most  se 
cure  of  all,  because  it  rests  not  upon  th  e 
wisdom  or  the  virtue  of  one  man,  or  one 
class  of  men,  who  may  have  separate  in- 
terests incompatible  with  the  public  good, 
but  upon  a  sense  of  common  interest  in 
the  whole  society,  which  never  can  cease 
to  operate,  and  which,  in  an  enlightened 
age,  sophistry  will  find  it  hard  to  mislead. 
It  has  been  said  tliat  the  Americans  have 
no  national  character.  Without  stopping 
to  inquire  in  what  this  consists,  we  may 
observe,  that,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  travellers,  the  aspect  of  society  in  the 
U.  States  is  distinguished,  by  many  strik- 
ing peculiarities,  from  that  of  Europe. 
Though  the  number  of  learned  and  sci- 
entific characters  is  much  smaller  than  in 
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France  and  Britain,  the  mam  of  the  pop- 
uUtion  are  better  informed  than  in  either 
of  these  countries.  They  are  not  merely 
better  educated,  but  they  derive  from  their 
habits  more  practical  safj^ity  and  good 
sense.  Indeed,  the  political  and  physical 
situation  of  the  U.  States  explains  what- 
ever is  peculiar  in  the  character  of  the 
people.  Their  micratoty  habits  enlarge 
the  circle  of  their  ideas,  and  destroy  those 
local  prejudices  and  attachments  which 
belong  to  the  European  nations,  where 
successive  generations  continue  to  vege- 
tate on  the  same  spot,  and  tread  in  Uie 
same  circle.  Reaaing  the  journals  uni- 
versally, and  knowing  a  little  of  what  is 
doing  both  in  their  own  country  and  the 
world  generally,  they  betray  none  of  the 
clowni^  awkwardness  which  springs 
from  conscious  ignorance.  Placed  often 
in  situations  where  they  have  to  work 
their  way  and  supply  their  wants  with 
little  assistance  from  others,  they  are  in- 
ventive, persevering,  full  of  resources,  not 
easily  deterred  by  mfficulties.  The  preju- 
dices of  birth  and  rank,  which  fetter  in- 
dustry in  Europe,  have  little  existence  in 
America :  men  change  their  profession  as 
often  as  it  suits  their  interest,  and  never 
deem  any  honest  occupation  disreputable. 
Enjoying  abundance,  and  depending  on 
no  man's  patronage,  they  are  free,  open- 
hearted,  unreserved,  and,  perhaps,  some- 
what rough  in  their  manners.  Accus- 
tomed to  rely  much  on  their  own  arm, 
they  are  manly,  brave,  high-spirited  and 
enterprising.  Of  these  qualities  they  ex- 
hibited many  brilliant  proofs  during  the 
late  war.  The  shameful  defeats  sustained 
by  land  at  first,  which  would  have  sub- 
dued the  spirits  of  men  of  less  energy,  only 
provoked  them  to  greater  efforts ;  and,  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  the  American  arms  were 
every  where  victorious,  both  by  land  and 
sea.  The  triumphs  of  the  navy,  gained 
by  men  without  experience,  over  an  ene- 
my renowned  for  skill  and  courage,  and 
inured  to  war  by  twenty  yean  of  victory, 
have  few  parallels  in  history.  The  issue 
of  the  contest  has  raised  the  American 
character  in  ^e  eyes  of  the  world,  and 
nobly  sustained  the  ancient  reputation  of 
republican  valor.  There  is  no  where  so 
much  public  spirit  in  the  bod])r  of  the  peo- 
ple as  in  the  U.  States.  Daily  exercised 
in  judging  of  public  measures,  and  taught 
to  consider  themselves  as  members  of  the 
common  wealtli,  they  feel  a  personal  inter- 
est in  the  fortunes  of  their  country.  They 
are  proud  of  her  glory,  and  jealous  of  her 
honor,  in  a  deirree  sometimes  offensive  to 
foreigners,    lliough  parties  are  k>ud  and 


violent  in  thehr  oonteats,  tfaeae  are  but  the 
wholesome  exercises  of  free  and  generous 
apirits  in  the  field  of  honorable  ambition. 
The  people  at  Inrgt  are  proud  of  the  gov- 
ernment, because  it  is  a  monument  of 
their  superiorly  to  other  nations.  They 
are  attached  to  it,  because,  by  its  composi- 
tion,  its  conduct  and  views  are  always  in « 
harmony  with  their  opinions  and  inter- 
ests The^  feel  its  influence  more  by  the 
protection  it  gives  than  by  the  burdens  k 
impoaea  AU  its  offices  are  open  to  their 
ambition;  and  neither  burth,  proffcnsion, 
nor  an^  form  of  religious  belief  is  a  bar 
to  tbeur  hopes.  Doubdess  the  govern- 
ment of  the  U.  States  is  not  exempt  from 
the  enron  and  imperfections  that  adhere 
to  all  human  institutiona  But  compare 
its  public  conduct  with  that  of  the  M 
governments  of  Europe.  How  calm  and 
reasonable  is  its  language,  always  ad- 
dressing itself  to  the  understanding  and 
the  solid  interests  of  the  people,  never  to 
their  passions  or  prejudices !  It  seeks  no 
aid  from  superetition,  supports  no  gam- 
ful  impostures,  and  uses  none  of  that  dis- 
gusting cant  with  which  the  old  govern- 
menlB  of  Europe  varnish  over  the  degra- 
dation of  the  people.  It  is  a  stranger  to 
state  craft  and  mystery.  All  its  acts  are 
done  in  the  fiice  of  day.  It  promotes 
knowle(U;e,  religion  and  learning,  Mrithout 
the  preference  of  particular  sects,  and 
without  debasing  them  by  falsehoods  ben- 
efic ial  to  the  ru li ng  powers.  It  is  the  only 
government  in  the  world  that  dares  to  put 
arms  freely  into  the  hands  of  all  its  citi- 
zens. From  Maine  to  Mississippi,  it  com- 
mands a  prompt  and  ready  obedience, 
witliout  any  other  weapon  than  a  consta- 
ble's staff.  In  a  word,  it  secures  property, 
satisfies  opinion,  promotes  the  develope- 
ment  of  industry  and  talent  with  a  rapidi- 
ty hitherto  unexampled;  and,  with  the 
smallest  sacrifice  of  individual  rights  and 
property  on  the  part  of  the  people,  it  ac- 
complishes all  lliat  the  most  expensive 
and  powerful  governments  pretend  to.**—  < 
For  further  information  concerning  the 
U.  States,  see  Warden's  .^ccoufil  of  the 
United  States  of  M)rih  .America  (Edin- 
burgh, 1819, 3  vols.,  8vo.);  Seybert^s  SUi- 
tiatiecd  Afvnah  of  the  United  States  ( I  voU 
4to.,  Philadelphia,  1818);  Pitkin's  Statig- 
Heal  View  of  the  UmUd  States  (2d  ed.,  1 
vol^  Svo.,  New  York,  1817);  firisted's 
Resources  of  the  United  States  (New  York, 
1818) ;  Darby's  Vieto  of  the  United  States 
(Philadelphia,  .1828);  Ebeling's  Gm^to- 
phy  and  History  of  Norih  America  (in 
German,  Hamburg,  1793—^,  5  vol&h 
Fhnt's  Geography  of  the  Mississippi  Fof- 
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te,  wUh  a  VtewofihePhyneal  Geogmht 
of  the  AOanHc  SaUs  (2d  ed^  CinciDnati, 
183S)f  Hinton'8  History  and  Topography 
9/  the  United  States  (2  vols^  4to^  London, 
1832);  Eyerett's  America;  Lyman's  Di- 
plomaoji  of  the  United  States  (2d  ed^  Bos- 
ton, 1828, 2  vols.,  8vo.) ;  Kent's  Commetir 
taries  on  American  Law  (New  York,  1826 
— 1830,  4  vols.,  8vo.) ;  Story's  Commenta- 
ries  on  the  Constituiion  of  the  United 
States  (Boston,  1832,  3  volsl,  8vo.).  The 
Mnih  American  and  American  QuorfeHy 
Reviews^  published  in  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  American  Annual  Regis- 
ter  (5th  voL,  Boston,  1832),  are  also  repos- 
itories of  much  valuable  information  on  all 
sul^ects  illustrative  of  the  recent  history, 
politics  and  statistics  of  this  countiy. 

Literature  in  the  U.  States.  The  first 
printing  press  in  the  U.  States  was  set  up 
at  Cambridge,  b^  the  exertions  and  joint 
contributionB  of  different  individuals  in 
Europe  aiid  America,  in  1638.  The  first 
woriL  published  was  the  Freeman's  Call, 
and  the  second,  the  Almanac  for  New 
England,  both  in  1639:  the  first  book 
printed  was  the  New  England  Version 
of  the  Psalms,  an  octavo  volume  of  300 
pages,  in  1676,  books  be^n  to  be  printed 
in  Boston :  in  1686,  printing  was  Known 
in  Philadelphia;  and,  in  1693,  in  New 
York.  In  1700,  there  were  but  four 
printing-offices  in  the  colonies;  at  the 
iieginning  of  the  present  century,  there 
were  300  in  the  U.  States;  and  in  1830, 
there  were  about  1200.  In  1800,  about 
100  original  books  and  pamphlets  were 
printed  annually:  in  1825,  the  titles  of 
590  original  works  and  257  reprints  were 
collect^  without  difficulty,  and  the 
number  of  all  kinds  now  published  is 
much  greater,  including  neany  all  books 
of  general  interest  and  value  which  ap- 
pear in  London  and  Edinburgh,  and 
many  translations  from  the  German  and 
French.  During  the  first  century,  by  far 
the  ereater  part  of  the  books  printed  were 
on  ueological  subjects,  and  the  remain- 
der were  chiefly  publications  made  by 
order  of  the  government.    All  were  un- 

*  A  jgte^i  mass  of  statisUeal  matter  is  to  be 
fooad  in  the  reports  made  annually  by  the  head 
of  each  department  to  congress^  and  in  the  reports 
of  the  dincrent  committees  of  congress,  all  of 
which  are  printed.  In  183S,  the  fruit  of  much  sta- 
tistical inquirv  has  been  presented  to  the  public 
in  the  printed  memorials  and  reports  of  two  con- 
ventions, held,  the  one  at  New  York,  the  other  at 
Philadelphia,  on  the  sobiect  of  the  contemplated 
modifications  of  the  tariff.  The  American  Alma- 
nac, prijited  at  Boston,  and  the' National  Calen- 
dar, printed  at  Washington,  also  contain  fuD 
statistical  tables  on  all  subjects  relating  to  the  U. 
States. 


der  the  restraintB  of  authority,  which  at 
last  became  so  severe  as  seriously  to  im- 
pair the  fi^eedom  of  the  press,  and  were 
more  or  less  felt  throughout  the  countiY 
till  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  But,  fit>m  thb  period,  a  great 
change  took  place.  Political,  historical 
and  miscellaneous  works,  a  few  in  the 
belles-lettres,  and  several  on  scientific  sub- 
jects, began  to  appear;  and  since  the 
revolution,  school  books,  periodical  pub- 
lications, political  discussions,  historical 
and  miscellaneous  works, — ^which,  till 
1700,  were  entirely  unknown  in  the 
countiy, — ^gradually  obtained  the  superi- 
ority, and,  smce  1800,  have  constituted 
the  great  mass  of  what  has  issued  from 
the  press.  It  is  our  intention  to  notice 
here  the  most  prominent  of  those  publi- 
cations which  have  obtained  a  permanent 
value  and  reputation 

1 .  ^ewsptmers.  No  newspaper  appeared 
in  the  colonies  until  1704,  when  the  News 
Letter  was  issued  at  Boston,  and  continued 
till  1776.  The  first  caper  published  in  Phi- 
ladelphia vras  issuea  in  1719,  and  the  first  in 
New  York  in  1733.  In  1775,  there  were 
37 ;  in  1801,  there  were  203 ;  in  1810, 358 ; 
and,  at  present,  probably  not  less  than 
1200.  (See  N^ewspapers,)  Their  num- 
ber and  cheapness,  and  the  extent  of 
theur  difiusion,  are  unparalleled.  Ic  may, 
in  fiict,  be  asserted,  that  almost  every 
man  in  the  country  reads  a  newspaner; 
for,  as  everv  man  has  a  direct  personal  in-  ^ 
terest  in  public  afl%urs,and  as  tlie  policy  of 
the  country  has  been  to  facilitate  their 
distnbutiou  by  the  mail,  they  penetrate 
every  where,  and  constitute,  pixibably,  the 
greater  part  of  the  reading  of  at  least 
the  agricultural  portion  or  the  people.f 
Their  tone  is  iavorable  to  morals,  and  to 
the  dififiision  of  good  knowledge,  though, 
on  the  subjects  which  divide  the  political 
opinions  of  the  countiy,  they  almost  uni- 
formly take  party  ground,  and  maintain 
it  with  extreme  warmth  and  prejudice. 
Their  influence  is  greater  than  any  other 
element  of  society,  except  that  of  the 
scliools  and  of  the  pulpit. 

2.  Periodical  Publications.  Theeariiest 
magazine  attempted  in  the  colonies  was 
the  General  Magazine,  published  at  Phi- 
ladelphia (1741)  by  Benjamin  Franklin, 
then  a  printer  in  that  city ;  but  it  was 

tThe  number  of  post-offices,  in  1831  ^  was 
8686.  The  postafe  on  eaeh  newspaper  is  one 
cent,  if  not  c^irned  beyond  the  state  in  which  it 
is  published,  or  not  more  than  100  miles,  if  car- 
ried out  of  the  state ;  and  one  and  a  half  cent  for 
any  distance  above  100  miles,  and  out  of  the 
state.  It  has  been  proposed  to  abolish  all  post- 
age on  newspapers.    (See  PosU.) 
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sufltained  only  six  montfaa.  In  1743,  a 
weekly  magazine  was  started  in  Boston, 
but  was  continued  only  four  weeks.  In 
the  course  of  the  succeeding  twenty 
years,  twelve  or  fourteen  others  were 
attempted  in  the  different  cities,  which, 
however,  all  failed ;  and  it  is  believed  that, 
in  1775,  not  one  existed  in  the  country, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Pennsylvaiua 
Magazine,  begun  in  that  year,  of  which 
Thomas  Paine  was  a  principal  contribu- 
tor. All  such  works,  m  fiict,  made  their 
way,  for  a  long  time  aflerward,  slowly 
and  with  much  difficulty.  In  1810,  there 
were  twenty-four,  of  which  the  Portfolio, 
edited  by  Mr.  Dennie,  in  Philadelphia, 
and  the  Anthology,  edited  at  Boston, 
were  the  principal  of  general  interest. 
The  number  is  now  gready  increased, 
amounting,  probably,  to  about  100.  The 
London  Quarterly  and  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
views (q.  v.)are  resulorly  republished ;  the 
North  American  Keview,  edited  in  Bos- 
ton, by  A.  H.  Everett,  and  the  American 
Quarterly,  conducted  in  Philadelphia,  by 
R.  Walsh,  the  former  since  1815,  the  latter 
since  1827,  are  the  leading  reviews  of  the 
country,  and  have  each  a  circulation  of 
between  3000  and  4000  copies,  to  which 
their  execution  amply  enutles  them.  (See 
Remews.)  The  Southern  Review,  pub- 
lished at  Charleston,  and  the  Westeni  Re- 
view, at  Cincinnati,  were  discontinued  afler 
havingbeen  issued  a  few  years. 

3.  PublicationB  of  Ltamtd  Societies. 
The  passion  for  learned  societies,  which 
sprang  up  in  England  and  France  about 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  was  not 
felt  in  the  colonies  till  past  the  middle 
of  the  18th.  The  oldest  and  most  active 
of  the  scientific  societies  in  the  U.  States, 
is  the  American  philosophical  society,  in- 
stituted at  Philadelphia,  in  1769,  over 
which  Franklin  andRittenhouse  were  suc- 
cessively called  to  preside.  It  has  pub- 
lished ten  quarto  volumes  of  Transactions, 
principally  on  scientific  subjects,  and,  in 
1815,  appointed  a  committee  to  superin- 
tend the  historical  department,  in  which 
two  volumes,  octavo,  have  been  printed, 
including  Heckewelder's  Account  of  the 
Delaware  Indians.  No  other  society 
of  the  kind  existed  in  the  U.  States 
imtil  after  the  revolution,  when,  in  1780, 
the  American  academy  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences was  founded  at  Boston,  which  has 
published  four  quarto  volumes  of  Trans- 
actions. In  these  are  found  mineralogical 
articles  by  professor  Cleaveland,  papers 
on  literary  subjects  by  John  Pickering, 
and  mathematical  and  astronomical  pa- 
pers by  N.  Bowditch,  the  translator  and 


commentator  of  Laplace.  The  Massa- 
chusetts historical  society  was  founded  in 
Boston,  in  1791,  and  has  been  the  most 
active  of  the  literary  societies  in  the  U. 
States.  It  has  published  twenty-two 
octavo  volumes  of  collections,  which  con- 
stitute a  rich  mine  for  the  history  of  the 
U.  States,  and  particulariy  of  New  Eng- 
land. An  academy  of  arts  and  sciences 
has  existed  at  New  Haven  since  1799, 
but  it  has  published  only  one  volume  of 
Transactions.  The  historical  society  of 
New  York  was  established  in  1809 ;  and 
it  has  published  four  volumes,  octavo,  the 
last  of  which  contains  the  remaining  vol- 
ume of  Smith's  valuable  histoiy  of  the 
state.  The  literary  and  philosophical 
society  of  New  York,  established  in  1815, 
has  published  two  volumes,  quarto.  The 
academy  of  natural  sciences,  founded  at 
Philadelphia,  in  1818,  has  published  Rbc 
octavo  volumes,  which  are  indispensable 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of 
the  U.  States.  The  lyceum  of  nntural 
history,  founded  at  New  York,  in  1818, 
has  published  two  volumes,  octavo. 
There  are  some  other  associations  in  the 
U.  States,  which,  like  the  New  Hamp- 
shire historical  society,  and  the  Colum- 
bian institute,  at  Washington,  are  just 
beginning  to  publish  their  transactions, 
and  yet  others,  especially  several  devoted 
to  natural  science,  which  send  tlieir  papers 
regularly  to  some  of  the  more  prominent 
periodical  publications  of  the  time. 

4.  Theological  WiriUngs.  The  Pu- 
ritan colonies  of  New  England  were, 
from  the  first,  addicted  to  religious  dis^ 
cussions  and  controversies;  and  as  the 

Eress  existed  among  them  for  a  long  time 
efbre  it  was  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  the  early  books  of  the  colonies 
are,  in  a  sreat  degree,  of  a  theological  char- 
acter. Even  Before  printing  was  in- 
troduced, theological  controversy  was 
already  known.  Roger  Williams  liad 
been  banished  from  Massachusetts  for 
heretical  opinions  as  early  as  1634 ;  and 
the  vanity  and  enthusiasm  of  Mre.  Hutch- 
inson had  disturised  the  whole  cok>ny, 
and  nearly  unsettled  its  foundations,  be- 
fore 1638.  For  the  fu-st  ten  years  ailer 
the  press  was  established,  nothing  was 
printed  on  theological  subjects,  exce}ii 
the  version  of  the  Psalms  and  a  cate- 
chism ;  but,  in  1649,  ^vas  published  tlte 
Platform  of  Church  Discipline,  comnion- 
Iv  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cambridge 
Platform,  which  had  been  adopted  the 
year  previously,  and  continued  to  be  the 
constitution  and  rule  of  government  for  the 
New  England  Congregatkmal  churches 
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down  to  the  period  of  the  revolution,  and 
18  even  now  appealed  to  by  those  who 
aze  desirous  to  foUoW  most  strictly  the 
wajTS  of  the  Puritan  fathers.  This  and 
the  Indian  Bible  of  Eliot,  accompanied 
by  Psalms  in  verse,  in  1663,  were  the 
most  important  theological  works  that 
came  from  the  press  in  the  first  century. 
The  controversy  with  the  Quakers,  how- 
ever, which  was  at  its  height  between 
1650  and  1660,  produced  two  curious, 
among  many  worthless  books — the  Heart 
of  New  England  rent  by  the  present 
Blasphemies,  written  by  John  Norton, 
bv  order  of  the  general  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  printed  in  1650 ;  and  George 
Foxe  digged  out  of  his  Burrow,  by  Roger 
Williams  (1676).  At  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  two  Mathers 
were  the  leading  divines  of  the  colonies, 
and  published  a  vast  amount  of  books, 
which,  however,  are  almost  without 
value.  The  elder  (see  Mather,  Increase) 
took  part  in  some  discussions  with  the 
Baptists  as  early  as  1680 ;  and  the  younger 
(see  Mather,  Cotton)  is  chiefly  famous  for 
nis  Magnolia  Chridi  Americana  (London, 
folio,  1702),  containing  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  New  England,  from  1625  to 
1698.  It  has  much  that  is  curious  and 
striking,  mingled  with  a  strange  credulity 
and  the  most  fantastic  learning,  destined, 
perhaps,  one  day,  to  furnish  abundant 
materials  for  works  of  fiction.  The  most 
powerful  divine  and  metaphysical  writer 
whom  the  country  has  vet  produced  was 
Jonathan  Edwards,  whose  works  have 
been  frequently  reprinted  in  En^and  and 
the  U.  Slates  (8  vols.  8vo.).  (See  Edwards,) 
His  principal  treatise,  on  the  Freedom  or 
the  Will  (1754),  written  in  opposition  to 
the  Arminians,  is  a  classic  with  the  stricter 
followers  of  Calvin.  The  preaching  of 
Whitfield  (q.  v.)  in  this  country,  between 
1738  and  1769,  produced  the  sanie  re- 
markable effect  here  which  it  had  done 
in  England,  and  called  forth  Chauncv's 
Seasonable  Thoughts  on  the  State  of  Ke- 
litfion  in  New  England  (1743),  a  work 
of  ffreat  firmness,  d^^ity  and  Christian 
tenderness.  In  17^  a  warm  contro- 
versy broke  out  in  Massachusetts  on  the 
subject  of  Episcopacy,  in  consequence 
of  some  attempts,  on  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish church,  to  set  up  her  authority,  and 
introduce  her  system  of  church  discipline 
into  that  strong-hold  of  Puritanism.  About 
thirty  works  were  published  on  this  sub- 
ject, by  Mayhew  (q.  v.),  Johnson  (q.  v.), 
archbishop  Seeker,  &c.  The  principal 
works  were  Mayhew's  Observations  on 
the  Charter  and  Conduct  of  the  Society 
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for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts  (8vo.,  Boston,  1763);  his 
Defence  and  Second  Defence  of  the 
Observations ;  and  Chauncy's  View  of 
Episcopacy  from  the  Fathers  (1771).  In 
the  period  immediately  before  the  breiaking 
out  of  the  revolution,  the  clergy  of  tlie 
countrv  generally  manifested  a  deep  inter- 
est in  tne  political  discussions  of  the  times ; 
and  when  the  revolution  had  actuallv 
commenced,  they  almost  uniformly  took 

rwith  the  colonies.  Doctor  Cooper 
v.),  of  Boston,  was  the  confidential 
friend  and  correspondent  of  Franklin, 
Otis,  Quincy  and  Warren ;  doctor  Stiles 
(q.  v.),  president  of  Yale  college,  and  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  the  country  has 
produced,  bodi  preached  and  wrote  on 
the  same  side ;  and  doctor  Witherspoon. 
of  New  Jersey,  signed  the  Declaration  of^ 
Independence,  and  was,  from  1776  to  the 
end  of  the  war,  a  useful  and  able  member 
of  congress.  Until  some  time  after  the 
peace  of  1783,  theological  controversy  al- 
most ceased,  and  was  not  revived  till  the 
countnr  became  once  more  setded.  In 
1793,  doctor  Hopkins  (q.  v.),  of  Connecti- 
cut, published  his  System  of  Divinity,  in 
which  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism  are  car- 
ried to  an  extreme  which  many  of  their 
advocates  would  not  admit,  and  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  separate  sect  of 
ultra-Calvinists,  who  bore  the  name  of 
Hopkinsians.  Dwight's  System  of  Divin- 
ity (8  vols.,  8vo.,  7th  edit,  1830)  is  perhaps 
the  ablest  exposition  of  Calvinistic  divinity 
that  has  appeared,  and  continues  to  be 
frequently  reprinted  both  in  England  and 
in  Uiis  country.  Since  the  begmning  of 
the  present  century,  anti-Trinitarian  and 
anti-Calvin  istic  doctrines  have  been  very 
extensively  adopted  by  many  of  the  cler- 
ffymen  of  Boston  and  the  vicinity  (see 
Unit€arians) ;  and  a  warm  controversy  has 
been  carried  on  between  them  and  the 
orthodox  clergy,  m  which  doctor  Noah 
Worcester,  doctor  Channing,  doctor  Ware 
and  Mr.  Norton  have  been  the  leading 
writers  in  defence  of  Unitarian  views, 
and  Mr.  Stuart,  doctor  Woods  and  doctor 
Samuel  Worcester  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  question.  The  controversy  has 
been  managed  with  great  ability,  acute- 
ness  and  learning  on  both  sides,  and  can- 
not yet  be  considered  at  an  end.  The 
Sermons  of  doctor  Freeman  (1812  ;  sec- 
ond collection,  printed  in  1830),  of  Mr. 
Buckminster  (q.  v.),  (published  in  1813 
and  1829),  of  Mr.  Thacher  (1824),  and  of 
doctor  Channing  (1829 ;  second  collection, 
1832),  exhibit  Uie  prevailing  views  and 
style  of  thought  of  the  Unitarians,  with  a 
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leflB  mixture  of  a  polemical  spirit  than 
the  strictly  controversial  works  of  the 
Unitarian  writers.  Apart  from  polem- 
ical and  panenetical  aivinity,  very  little 
has  yet  been  done  in  this  country  for 
the  advancement  of  theological  sci- 
toce.  Whilst  the  best  foreign  works, 
both  of  former  and  recent  times,  on  bib- 
Heal  criticism  and  interpretation,  are  ap- 
preciated and  studied,  scarcely  any  origi- 
nal works  in  these  departments  have  yet 
appeared.  A  few  elementaiy  books  have 
been  prepared  for  the  use  of  students, 
such  as  Stuart's  Hebrew  Grammar  (4th 
edition,  1831),  and  Chrestomathy  (2d 
edition,  1833) ;  Gibbs's  Hebrew  Lexicon, 
on  the  basis  of  Gesenius,  and  Robin- 
son's translation  of  Wahl's  Lexicon  of 
the  New  Testament  Some  subsidiary 
works  have  likewise  been  translated  for 
the  same  purpose,  of  which  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  mention  Jahn's  Biblical 
Archaeology^translated  by  Thomas  C. 
Upham  (1823);  Jahn's  Introduction  to 
the  Old  Testament,  translated  by  Samuel 
H.  Turner  and  William  R.  Whittington 
(1827);  Jahn's  Hebrew  Commonwealth, 
translated  by  Calvin  Stowe(I828);  Wi- 
ner's Grammar  of  the  New  Testament 
(1825),  and  Emesti's  Elements  of  Inter- 
pretation (1822).  The  most  important 
original  contributions  that  have  as  yet  been 
miMe  to  theological  literature  in  the  U. 
States  are  the  new  translations  of  Job,  with 
an  Introduction  and  explanatory  Notes 
(1827),  and  of  the  Psahns  (1831),  both  by 
George  R.  Noyes,  who,  it  is  understood, 
is  now  engaged  in  makinc  a  'similar  ver- 
eson  of  the  prophetic  books,  and  purposes 
to  continue  his  labors  uppn  the  remaining 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  A  new  ver- 
sion of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  with 
a  Commentary  and  Notes  (1^7),  and 
a  similar  wfyk  on  Romans  (183^),  by 
Moses  Stuart,  display  much  learning 
and  research ;  and  the  New  Testament 
in  the  common  version,  conformed  to 
Griesbach's  standard  text,  by  John  G. 
Palfrey  (8vo.,  Boston,  1828J,  deserves  hon- 
orable mention.  Much  of^the  theological 
literature  appears  in  the  form  of  contribu- 
tions to  religious  periodicals— a  species 
of  publication  with  which  the  country 
abounds,  from  the  weekly  newspaper  to 
die  tri-monthly  journal.  At  the  head  of 
this  department  stands  the  Christian  Ex- 
aminer and  General  Review,  published, 
once  in  two  months,  at  Boston — a  work 
distinguished  for  its  talent  and  literary 
character,  as  well  as  for  its  elevated  monu 
tone  and  deep  religious  spirit  The  dBib- 
lical  Repository,  published  quarterly  at 


Andover,  is  no  less  celebrated  for  its  crit- 
ical and  exegetical  learning;  whilst  the 
Christian  Spectator,  published  quartoly 
at  New  Haven,  displays  great  acuteness  in 
discussing  the  vexed  questions  of  doir- 
matic  theolo^.  The  theology  of  the  U. 
States  is  as  distinctive  as  any  other  leature 
in  its  character.  Modified  by  the  various 
degrees  of  intelligence  and  refinement  in 
dinerent  sections  of  the  country,  it  exhibits 
eveiy  where  the  same  freedom,  elastici^, 
and  aptitude  for  change,  which  character- 
ize all  our  manners  and  institutions.  Per- 
haps in  no  other  nation  on  the  earth  is  there 
so  much  diveisity  of  religious  sentiment,  or 
BO  great  a  variety  of  sects.  This  is  doubt- 
less owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  ab- 
sence of  a  chureh  establishment,  and  to 
the  consequent  fi«edom  enjoyed  l^  each 
individual  for  forming  his  opinions  for 
himself  In  theology,  as  in  every  thing 
else  here,  all  is  in  progress,  and  in  me  vi'ay 
of  improvement,  because  all  is  unfettered 
and  free.  American  theology,  in  its  va- 
rious forms,  may  be  consiifered  as  the 
native  growth  of  the  land ;  for,  though 
originally  imported  fixnn  abroad,  it  can 
hardly  ble  saia  to  have  been  since  subject- 
ed to  any  extraneous  influence.  Multi- 
form as  it  is,  it  has  sprung  up  from  the 
varying  sentiments  held  by  the  first  set- 
tlers,—coming  as  they  did  from  different 
countries,  England,  Holland,  Germany, 
Sweden, — ^fiom  the  subsequent  intermix- 
ture of  these  sentiments,  and  from  the 
fi*ee  scope  here  given  to  religious  thought 
and  feeling.  Neither  the  orthodox  nor 
the  liberal  system  of  theology  has  been 
perceptibly  affected  by  foreign  influence. 
The  works  of  the  most  emment  Europe- 
an theologians,  particularly  the  German, 
are  diligently  studied,  and  are  prized  as 
the  most  valuable  helps  in  the  criticism 
and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  Yet, 
though  highly  esteemed  as  verbal  critics, 
they  are  not  regarded  as  very  safe  guides 
in  matters  of  taste  and  judgment  Their 
theologicd  deductions  are  not  held  in  any 
undue  honor ;  and  tlie  extravagant  inter- 

E relations  and  wild  conjectures  advanced 
y  some  of  these  transatlantic  scholars, 
meet  with  no  sympathy  or  encourage- 
ment fix>many  denomination  of  Christians. 
In  short,  American  theology,  like  its  lite- 
rature, is  yet  in  its  infkncy  ;  and  many 
years  must  elapse  before  it  arrives  at  i^ 
full  growth.  At  present,  its  products  are 
green  and  crude.  Not  dll  it  has  reached 
its  maturitv,  will  it  vield  fruit  that  shall 
be  for  the  healing  of  the  nation. 

5.    Lmo,    The   earliest   colonists,  of 
course,  needed  laws,  in  order  to  maintau 
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among  themselves  civilization  and  the 
rights  of  persons  and  property.  Those 
who  settled  Viiginia  brought  out  with 
them  a  code  of  laws,  which  rested  on  the 
anthority  of  the  company  in  England : 
but  the  reliffious  adventurers  at  the  north 
were  republicans  from  the  first  contract 
for  a  civil  government,  sisned  on  ship- 
board, Nov.  11,  1620;  ana  they  elected 
their  governor,  and  made  such  regulations 
as  they  thought  expedient,  by  popular  vote. 
In  1640,  1(X)  ordmances  were  prepared, 
under  the  direction  of  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  by  the  reverend  Nathaniel 
Ward,  of  Ipswich,  who  had  formerly  been 
a  lawyer  in  England.  They  were  called 
the  Body  of  Liberties,  and  were  published 
by  the  constables  through  the  villages  of 
the  colony.  In  1648,  they  were  enuraed, 
and  printed  at  Cambridge,  and  thus  rorm 
the  first  law  book  prepared  and  printed 
in  the  colonies.  They  were  again  enlarged 
and  printed  in  1660  and  1672.  This  col- 
lection was  followed,  in  1672,  by  the  Book 
of  the  Greneral  Laws  of  New  Plymouth, 
andy  in  1673,  by  the  Book  of  the  General 
Laws  of  Connecticut,  and  so  on,  in  suc- 
cession, by  the  codes  of  the  other  colonies. 
But,  excepting  such  special  laws  as  were 
needed  to  suit  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  there  was  nothing 
done,  for  a  long  time,  to  enlarge  or  perfect 
either  legislation  itself  or  the  study  of  the 
law  as  a  profession.  The  students  of 
legal  and  political  science  resorted  to  the 
mother  country  ;  and  thence,  too,  came 
nearly  all  the  judges.  Even  down  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  revolution,  excepting  Mercer's 
Abridffment  of  the  Laws  of  Virginia,  in 
1758,  Simpson's  Justice  of  the  Peace,  in 
1761,  and  the  County  and  Town  Officer, 
in  1768,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  more 
practical  woiiu  of  the  same  kind,  nothing 
appeared  but  the  records  and  acts  of  the 
dmerent  colonial  le^slatures.  The  whole 
of  this  state  of  things,  however,  was  neces- 
sarily changed  as  soon  as  the  country  be- 
came independent,  and  was  compelled  to 
look  within  its  own  limits  for  no  small 
part  of  its  judicial  authority  and  construc- 
tion. Since  that  period,  therefore,  the 
following  division  may  be  made  of  the 
legal  writings  that  have  been  published  in 
the  U.  States  :~1.  In  the  first  place,  the  U. 
States,  as  a  government,  have  published 
their  statutes  regularly  from  1789  to  the 
present  time ;  and  an  excellent  edition  has 
recently  been  printed  under  the  direction 
of  judge  Story  (3  vols.,  8vo.,  Boston,  1827). 
The  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  U.  States  have  also  been  published 
regularly,  from  1791,  by  Dallas,  Cnmch, 


Wheaton  and  Peters.  Besides  these,  the 
circuit  courts  of  the  U.  States  have  some- 
times had  reporters,  of  whom  the  most 
prominent  are  Gallison  and  Mason  in  the 
eastern  circuit,  whose  reports,  beginning 
in  1812,  contain  the  decisions  of  judge  Sto- 
ry. The  reports  of  the  third  circuit  con- 
tain the  decisions  of  judge  Washington. 
Some  individual  cases,  which  excited 
great  intei^est,  have  also  been  published 
separately,  of  which  the  most  remarkable 
are  Burrs  trial  for  hitfh  treason  (1807), 
and  the  Dartmouth  college  case,  which, 
in  1819,  settled  the  Question  of  legislative 
interference  with  chartered  rights.  To 
these  should  be  added  some  works  of  a 
more  general  nature,  which  relate  to  the 
laws  of  the  U.  States,  such  as  Elliott's 
Debates  of  the  Conventions  on  the  Adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  (4  vols.,  8vo., 
1827 — 30),  the  three  first  volumes  con- 
taining the  proceedings  of  the  Massachu- 
setts, New  York,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania 
and  North  Carolina  conventions ;  the 
fourth,  the  journal  of  the  federal  conven- 
tion, with  the  subsequent  acts  of  congress 
and  decisions  of  the  courts  upon  consti- 
tutional points ;— Sergeant's  Constitutional 
Law  (1822) ;  Rawle's  View  of  the  Consti- 
tution (2d  ed.,  Philad.,  1829);  Dupon- 
ceau's  Jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  or  the 
United  States  (Philad.,  1824);  Kent's 
Commentaries  on  American  Law  (4  vols., 
8vo.,  1826—1830);  and  Story's  Commen- 
taries on  the  Constitution  (3  vols.,  8vo., 
Boston,  1832).  These  works,  especially 
Wheaton's  and  Peters's  Reports,  in  which 
are  the  decisionsof  chief  justice  Marshall, 
the  Report  of  the  Dartmouth  college  case, 
and  Kent's  and  Story's  Commentaries, 
comprise  a  body  of  sound,  learned  and  able 
law,  and  give  a  complete  view  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  the  federal  courts, 
and  of  the  constitutional  law  of  the  coun- 
try.— 2.  In  the  second  place,  the  separate 
states  have  published  their  statutes ;  and 
the  decisions  of  the  supreme  courts  of  near- 
ly all  of  them  have  also  been  from  time  to 
time  reported,^  making  a  large  mass  of  ma- 
terials, of  very  unequal  value,  depending 
on  the  degree  of  talent  and  learning  assem- 
bled at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench  of  each 
state.  Considered  in  this  point  of  view, 
the  state  of  New  York  nas  produced 
Johnson's  Cases  and  Reports  (from  1799 
to  1822),  continued  by  Cowen ;  Blake's 
Chancery  Practice  (1818)  ;  Dunlop's 
Practice  of  the  Supreme  Court  (1821  and 
1822) ;  Duer  and  Paine's  Practice :— Mas- 
sachusetts, Tyng's  and  Pickering's  Re- 
ports (from  1804) ;  Adams's  Essay  on 
Feudal  and  Canon  Law  (1784);  Drar- 
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more  on  Principal  and  Agent  (1811U 
Feaaenden'B  Law  of  Patents  (1823) ;  Phil- 
lipa  on  Insurance  (1824) ;  Story's  Law  of 
Milments  (1832);  Dane's  Abridg.  of  Amer. 
Law  (6  vols^  1823—1829);  American 
Jurist  (  since  18^ ;  and  Jackson  On 
Real  Actions  (1828): — Peun^Ivania,  the 
Reports  of  Dallas.  Yeates,  Hinney,  and 
Sergeant  and  Rawie  (1799—1822);  HalPs 
Law  Journal  (6  vols.).  Virginia  has  an 
excellent  edition  of  her  Statutes  by  Hen- 
nine,  and  Reports  by  Henninff  ana  Mun- 
fiud,  Wythe,  Washington,  CiUl,  and  oth- 
ers. In  New  Jersey,  Griffith's  valuable 
Law  Register  appeared  in  1822  (2  vols.). 
Connecticut  has  Day's  Reports  (since 
1808) ;  Swift's  System  of  the  Law  (^1795— 
61  and  work  On  Evidence  (1810):  and 
^uth  Carolina,  Reports  by  Beiy,  Desaus- 
suie,  Nott  and  McCord,  beginning  1783. 
In  Rhode  Island,  Angell's  treatises  on 
Tide  Waters  and  Water  Courses  should 
not  be  passed  over.  In  the  Western 
States,  the  peculiar  tenure  of  the  lands, 
which,  more  than  any  thing  else,  tends  to 
modify  the  character  of  a  people,  and  the 
administration  of  the  law  among  them, 
has  brought  forth,  particularly  in  Ken- 
tuckjr,  a  tMU*  of  great  acuteness  and  power; 
and  m  Louisiana,  the  neUparHdaa  of  the 
fourteenth  century  so  far  prevail  as  law, 
that  it  has  been  necessanr  to  reprint  part  of 
them,  and  the  French  law  is  still  oftener 
called  in.  (See  Loviiiana  Code.)—S.  The 
last  kind  or  law  books  published  in  the 
U.  States,  which  needs  to  be  noticed,  is 
English  law  books  reprinted  here,  gen- 
erally with  notes,  to  make  them  better 
suited  to  the  particular  wants  of  the 
countiy.  The  number  of  these,  both  of 
reports  and  treatises,  is  very  great ;  and  it 
may,  in  fact,  be  said,  that  the  whole  body 
of  tbe  English  law,  as  it  appears  from 
Westminster  hall,  is  immediately  repub- 
lished here.  Of  those  works  to  which  the 
notes  have  added  the  most  value,  may  be 
mentioned  Tucker's  Blackstone  (1803); 
Condy's  Marshall  on  Insurance ;  Dunlop's 
Phillips  on  Evidence ;  Story's  Abbot  on 
Shipping  (1828);  Metcalfs  editions  of 
various  works.  From  what  lias  been 
said,  it  is  evident  that  tbe  number  of  law 
books  published  in  the  U.  States  is  veiy 
ffreat  The  number  of  merely  American 
books  already  exceeds  seven  hundred 
volumes,  of  which,  however,  by  far  tbe 
greater  part  consists  of  statutes  and  re- 
ports. The  number  of  reprints  is  yet 
larger,  and  the  amount  of  both  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  (See  the  article  Lotr, 
LegislaUon^  CoobSj  and  also  the  article 
Common  Late,) 


6.  Medicine.  The  practice  of  the  med- 
ical art  in  the  earlv  period  of  the  colo- 
nies, was  much  in  the  hands  of  the  cler- 
gy. Physicians,  indeed,  came  out  anxng 
the  first  settlers,  and  were  among  the 
most  valuable  of  them,  both  in  Virginia 
and  Plymouth.  The  first  medical  woik 
published  in  America  was  a  Brief  Guide 
m  the  Small-Pox  and  Measles,  bv  ^e 
reverend  Thomas  Thacher  of  Boston 
(1677) ;  and  the  first  introduction  of  inocu- 
lation for  the  small-jpox,  in  1721,  was  un- 
der the  influence  of^  the  reverend  Cotton 
Mather.  It  was,  however,  long  before 
medical  books  were  freely  published  ui 
the  U.  States,  because  it  was  necessarily 
lonff  before  medical  schools  and  hospitals 
could  furnish  the  needful  means  of  obser- 
vation and  instruction  ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  entire  dependence  of  the  coun- 
try for  medical  eaucation  and  medical 
books  was  on  England  and  Scotland. 
Doctor  Cadwallader,  of  Philadelphia,  doc- 
tor Tennent,  of  Virginia,  and  doctor  Li- 
ning, of  South  Carolina,  published  difler- 
ent  treatises  on  medical  subjects,  between 
1740  and  1750 ;  and  from  that  period  med- 
ical worics  have  not  ceased  to  appear  in 
considerable  numbers.  The  troubles  of  the 
revolution,  indeed,  for  a  time  interrupted 
them ;  but  the  success  of  the  medical 
schools,  established  on  the  return  of  peace, 
brought  them  forth  again  in  still  great- 
er numbexs.  The  most  prominent  writer 
in  the  period  immediately  succeeding 
the  revolution,  was  doctor  Benjamin  Rush 
(q.  v.),  of  Philadelphia,  well  known  both 
in  Europe  and  America,  both  by  his  Medi- 
cal Inquiries,  his  Observations  on  the  Dis- 
eases of  the  Mind,  his  Lectures,  and  other 
works,  all  of  which  bear  marics  of  an  origi- 
nal and  adventurous  mind.  Caspar  Wlstar 
(q.  V.)  published  a  System  of  Anatomy,  and 
doctor  Darcy,  who  died  in  1818,  at  the 
age  of  thirtv-five  years.  Elements  of  Sur- 
geiy,  which  are  much  valued;  while, 
among  the  living  authors  in  Philadelphia, 
doctors  Chapman  and  Dewees  should  he 
mentioned  with  distinction.  Doctor  War- 
ren (died  in  1815),  who  founded  the  med- 
ical school  at  Cambridge,  and  with  it  the 
medical  education  of  New  England,  and 
doctor  J.  C.  Warren,  his  son,  and  doctor 
Jackson,  all  of  Boston,  doctor  Edward 
Millar  and  doctor  Hosack,  of  New  Yock 
(whose  writings  have  been  published  un- 
der the  title  of  Medical  jBasays,  New 
York,  1824—1830,  3  vols.},  with  otheis, 
lx)th  in  these  places  and  elsewhere^  have 
been  advantageously  known  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  have  placed  the  med- 
ical character  of  the  country  as  high  as 
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any  part  of  its  general  intellectual  char- 
^acter. 

Tkeatn.  The  early  settlers  of  any 
country  are  Uttle  likely  to  resort  to  theat- 
rical amusements ;  still  less  the  early  set- 
tlers of  a  country  a  great  part  of  which 
was  colonized  by  persons  woo  came  to  it 
for  the  sake  of  enjoying,  in  stem  freedom, 
the  exercise  of  their  religious  opinions. 
And,  in  fact,  the  wants  of  the  American 
colonists  every  where,  and  their  scrupu- 
lous severity  at  the  north,  long  kept  out 
aU  dramatic  entertainments.  It  was,  how- 
ever, in  Boston,  the  centre  of  Pikitanism, 
that  thev  first  appeared.  In  1750,  two 
young  Englishmen,  assisted  by  volunteers 
from  the  town,  acted  privately  Otway's 
Orphan,  at  the  coffee-house  in  State  (then 
King's)  street.  But  some  disturbances 
took  place  about  the  door,  from  the  anxie- 
ty of  the  crowd  to  get  admission.  The 
whole  affair  became  matter  of  discussion 
and  inquiry,  and  all  such  exhibitions  were 
immediately  prohibited  by  a  law,  which 
was  renewed  by  successive  legislatures, 
till  public  opinion  was  changed,  and  a 
theatre  regularly  established.  At  about 
the  same  period,  a  strolling  company,  call- 
ed the  American  company  of  comtdians, 
under  the  management  of  David  Doug- 


a  Scotchman,  came  out  from  Eng- 
land, and  occasionally  gave  representa- 
tions, both  on  the  continent  and  in  the 
West  Indies.  In  1758,  they  acted  first  in 
New  York  in  a  sail  loft ;  and,  in  1762,  per- 
formed at  Providence  the  first  play  that 
was  publicly  represented  in  New  Eng- 
land. During  the  revolution,  while  the 
British  troops  were  in  poesesnon  of  Bos- 
ton and  New  York,  the  officers,  especial- 
ly at  the  latter  place,  performed  plays  in 
amateur  companies,  and  in  one  or  two 
instances  wrote  farces  ridiculing  the 
Americans,  one  of  which  was  printed. 
But  there  was  no  regular  theatre  any 
where  until  afler  the  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion. The  first  was  established  m  New 
Yoric,the  next  in  Boston,  in  1793,  and  the 
third  in  Philadelphia.  They  have  since 
lieeu  established  in  all  the  principal  cities, 
and  are  now  fast  increasing.  The  first 
play  written  in  the  U.  States  was  proba- 
oly  the  Prince  of  Parthia,  by  Thomas 
Godfrey  (q.  v.),  son  of  the  inventor  of  the 
quadrant  called  by  the  name  of  Hadlty, 
This  young  man  died  in  1765,  and  his 
Poems,  including  the  tragedy  above  men- 
tioned, were  published  the  year  after  his 
death.  It  was  never  acted,  and,  though 
it  shows  some  talent,  discovers  so  lime 
skill  in  the  construction  and  style,  that  it 
rannot  be  looked  upon  as  any  thing  better 
39* 
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than  the  fbriom  hope  of  the  coming  dra- 
ma. The  next  play  was  probably  a  comic 
opera,  in  ridicule  of  an  opinion  prevalent, 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  among 
the  common  people,  that  the  Buccaneers 
had  hidden  treasure  along  the  coast.  It  is 
called  Disappointment,  or  the  Force  of 
Credulity,  and  was  written  by  John  Lee- 
cock,  of  Philadelphia,  and  printed  in  1767 
and  1796,  but  was  never  acted,  though  by 
no  means  without  spirit  and  humor.  At 
Boston,  durinff  the  revolution  and  previ- 
ously, several  farces  and  plays  were  writ- 
ten and  printed  by  the  patriots,  and  prob- 
ably some  of  them  were  acted.  The  best 
of  them  was  the  Adulateur,  a  Tragedy,  as 
it  is  now  acted  in  Upper  Servia  (1773),  a 
composition  by  no  means  without  poet- 
ical merit,  and  expressing  very  strongly 
the  feeling  that  prevailed  in  New  Enffland 
afler  the  massacre  of  March  5,  and  be- 
fore the  final  outbreak  of  hostilities  at 
Lexington  and  Bunker  hill.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  Mrs.  M.  Warren.  Of  less  value 
were  the  Group  (1775,  also  by  Mrs.  War- 
ren), in  ridicule  of  the  lories ;  the  Block- 
heads, or  the  Affrighted  Officers  (1776), 
in  ricUcule  of  the  British  troops,  and  the 
Motley  Assembly,  also  in  ridicule  of  tlie 
tories.  Such  expressions  of  public  feel- 
ing, of  course,  disappeared  with  the 
causes  that  produced  them ;  and  when  a 
regular  theatre  was  established,  a  differ- 
ent class  of  dramas  came  to  supply  their 
place.  The  first  regular  author  appeared 
m  New  York  with  the  first  theatre :  this 
was  William  Dunlap,  who,  beginning,  in 
1788,  widi  a  comedy  called  the  Father  of 
an  Only  Child,  wrote  and  translated  suc- 
cessively between  forty  and  fifhr  pieces, 
among  which  was  the  Archers  (1796),  a 
tragedy  on  the  story  of  major  Andre 
(1798),  and  a  good  many  pieces  for  public 
occasions  and  celebrations,  which  had 
much  success.  He  was  the  manager  of 
the  theatre,  and  may  be  considered  as  the 
only  person  who  has  done  much  in  Amer- 
ica to  support  the  public  drama  by  the 
means  that  sustain  it  in  Europe,  though 
for  some  years  he  has  abandoned  it,  and 
is  now  a  historical  painter  of  some  repu- 
tation. Mr.  Dunlap  has  lately  published 
a  History  of  the  American  Theatre  (New 
York,  l432).  It  is  not  worth  while  to  go 
into  a  minute  account  of  authors  and  pieces 
which  have  no  permanent  value.  Mrs. 
Warren,  who  wrote  the  Adulateur  and 
the  Group,  above  mentioned,  and  a  Histo- 
ry of  the  Revolution,  published  (1790) 
two  tragedies,  the  Sack  of  Rome,  and  the 
Ladies  of  Castile ;  Thomas  P.  Lathy  pul)- 
lished  (1800)  Reparation,  or  the  School  for 
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Libertines,  a  comedy ;  David  Everett  pub- 
liabed  (1800)  Daranzel;  C.  J.  IngeraoU, 
now  an  eminent  lawyer,  published  (180J) 
Edwyand  Elgiva,  and  (183])  Julian,  a 
tragedy ;  W.  Jones  (1801),  Independence ; 
W.  C.  White  (1810),  two  pieces,  the 
Clergy  noan's  Daughter,  and  the  Poor  Lodg- 
er. James  N.  £iker  (between  1807  and 
1817)  wrote  often  for  the  stage ;  and  his 
Marmion  and  Superstition  are  much 
praised  ft>r  poetical  talent  Some  others 
nave  occasionallv  furnished  pieces  to  the 
acting  theatre,  which  have  received  a  share 
of  transient  applause.  In  general,  however, 
Uie  American  theau«  has  been  supplied 
with  plays  from  the  English  theatre. 

8.  Romantic  Fidiaru  Compared  with 
the  other  departments  of  elegant  litera- 
ture, romantic  fiction  is  of  recent  origin. 
It  is  the  only  form  of  the  belles-lettres 
which  is  absolutely  due  to  modern  inven- 
tion, and  has  reached  or  approached  its 
perfection  only  in  our  time.  At  the  peri- 
od when  our  forefathers  landed  in  this 
countiy,  the  domestic  form  of  romance — 
that  which  rests  on  private  manners  and 
character  for  success — ^was  unknown  in 
the  world ;  nor,  excepting  Don  Quixote, 
had  a  single  work  of  romantic  fiction 
been  produced  which  is  still  read,  except 
from  curiosity.  It  is  not,  therefore,  re- 
markable, that  works  of  prose  fiction 
should  have  been  the  last  that  appeared 
among  us ;  for  there  was  certainly  nothing 
in  the  severe  theolo^  of  the  F astern 
States,  or  in  the  anxiety  and  wants  that 
were  eveiy  where  encountered  by  the 
early  settlers,  to  give  birth  to  those  li^ht 
and  fanciful  fonns  of  literature,  which 
had  not  yet  taken  th^ir  final  character  even 
amidst  the  refinements  of  the  English  and 
French  courts.  Up  to  the  perimi  of  the 
American  revolution,  therefore,  no  symp- 
tom of  it  appeared  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. The  first  work  of  prose  fiction 
which  appeared  in  the  U.  States  seems 
to  have  been  the  Foresters,  which  was 
originally  published  in  the  Columbian 
Magazine  at  Philadelphia,  in  1787 — 88, 
but  was  printed  separately  in  1792,  and 
again  in  1796.  It  was  written  by  doctor 
&lknap,  of  Boston,  author  of  a  History  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  was  an  imitation, 
and,  in  some  respects,  a  continuation,  of 
Arfouthnot^s  John  Bull,  giving,  with  much 
humorous  solemnity,  an  account  of  the 
first  settlement  of  the  country,  the  war 
of  the  revolution,  and,  in  put,  of  the 
French  revolution.  The  next  work  of 
fiction  published  in  the  U.  States  seems 
to  have  been  the  Alfferine  Captive  (1797), 
written  by  the  late  Koyall  Tyler,  then  a 


lawyer  in  Walpole,  and  since  chief  jus- 
tice of  Vermont :  the  first  volume  contains 
sketches  of  manners  in  the  interior  of 
New  England,  which  have  much  fineah- 
nesB,  spirit  and  truth ;  but  the  second,  in 
which  the  hero  becomes  a  captive  in  Al- 
ters, is  dull  and  common-place.  This 
was  the  first  genuine  novel  published  in 
the  U.  States.  The  firat  author,  however, 
who  can  be  considered  a  regular  writer 
of  novels  in  America,  was  Charles  Brock- 
den  Brown,  (q.  v.)  Between  1796  and 
1801,  he  published  six  novels — ^Wie- 
land,  Ormond,  Arthur  Mervyn,  Edgar 
Huntley,  Clara  Howard,  and  Jane  Talbot 
He  was  a  writer  of  hish  giibs.  His  man- 
ner sometimes  resembles  that  of  Godwin, 
who  was  then  in  great  reputation ;  and  his 
sketches  of  the  sleep-walker,  in  Edgar 
Huntley,  are  among  tne  most  vivid  in  the 
language.  His  writings  have  often  been 
published  separatelym  England  and  the 
U.  States,  and,  in  1887,  an  edition  of  his 
novels  was  printed  at  Boston  (7  vols.).  In 
some  respects,  he  is  BtUl  the  principal 
novelist  whom  the  country  has  produced; 
but  the  more  dramatic  form  of  romance 
writinff,  since  become  common  under 
the  influence  of  sir  W.  Scotfs  example, 
has  changed  the  public  taste ;  and  Brown's 
novels  are  less  interesting  and  less  read 
than  they  otherwise  woula  be.  In  1810, 
Washington  Irving  published  his  Knick- 
erbocker's History  of  New  York  (2  vols.), 
an  imitation,  in  many  respects,  of  Swift's 
Tale  of  a  Tub,  and  containing,  under  a 
similar  allegoiy,  though  with  a  more 
strict  adherence  to  fiict,  a  history  of  the 
Dutch  government  of  the  province  of 
New  York.  It  is  a  work  of  much  genu- 
ine humor,  and  ccmtains  descriptions  of 
natural  scenery  of  great  beauty  and  pow- 
er, so  that,  though  much  of  it  is  local,  it 
has  been  often  reprinted  both  in  England 
and  this  oountrv,  and  has  been  tran«ated 
into  French  an^  German.  It  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  enumerate  the  other  works  of 
this  accomplished  writer.  Jonathan  Old- 
style's  liOtters,  first  published  in  the  New 
York  Morning  Chronicle  (1802);  Salma- 
ffundi,  or  the  Whim  Whams  of^  Launce- 
lot  Langstaff  and  others  (1807);  and,  at 
a  later  period,  the  Sketch  Book,  Brace- 
bridge  Hall,  Tales  of  a  Traveller,  &c., 
have  all  been  translated  into  Gernoan. 
Under  this  head  should  also  be  mention- 
ed the  Old  Bachelor  (1812),  and  the  Brit- 
ish Spy,  of  Mr.  Wirt  (late  att(»mey-gene- 
ral  of  the  U.  States),  of  which  the  tenth 
edition,  published  in  1832,  contains  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  author.  A  few 
other  persons,  in  the  period  just  passed 
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oTer,  abo  wrote  novels  which  had  a  lim- 
ited success.  Mrs.  Foster  wrote  the 
Boarding  School,  and  the  Coquette ;  Mr. 
Dennie  wrote  Female  Quixotism ;  and 
Mr&  Rowson,  Rebecca,  Saiah,  and  some 
other  stories.  In  general,  bowerer,  this 
was  not  a  popular  form  of  writing,  and 
very  few  attempted  it.  This  state  of  things 
continued  until  sir  W.  Scott  gave  an 
impulse  to  the  whole  empire  of  ro- 
mantic fiction,  which  has  been  felt  through 
all  the  borders  of  Christendom,  and  no 
where  with  more  force  than  in  the  U. 
States.  The  person  who  has  shown  the 
most  power  and  disposition  to  imitate  this 
form  of  romance  is  Mr.  Cooper.  He  be- 
gan, in  J  820,  with  Precaution,  a  novel, 
the  scene  of  which  was  laid  in  England ; 
and  its  style  is  in  tlie  manner  of  Miss 
Bumey ;  but  the  direction  was  wrong, 
and  his  success  was  small :  it  was  only 
when  he  touched  his  native  earth,  that  he 

fathered  strength.  In  1821,  he  published 
is  Spy,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid 
amidst  the  American  revolution ;  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  he  has  pub- 
lished no  less  than  eight  similar  tales^  all 
founded  in  American  manners,  and  with 
a  degree  of  success  to  which  no  Ameri- 
can author  has  before  attained  in  this  de- 
partment. In  his  last  productions  (the 
Bravo  and  the  Heidenmauer)  he  has  left 
America  for  the  old  continent  His  ro- 
mances have  been  read  in  the  U.  States 
almost  as  extensively  as  sir  W.  Scott^ 
and,  besides  being  regularly  reprinted 
in  England,  are  no  less  regularly  trans- 
lated and  published  in  French  and  Ger- 
man. Miss  Sedgwick,  the  author  of  a 
New  England  Tale  (1822),  Redwood 
(18241  Hope  Leslie  (1827),  and  Clarence 
(1830),  all  on  American  subjects,  should  be 
distinguished  among  the  popular  writers 
of  the  time :  her  works  have  oeen  reprint- 
ed with  success  in  England.  Miss  Francis 
(more  known  as  Mrs.  Child),  the  author  of 
several  successful  works  in  other  depart- 
ments, should  be  mentioned  here  on  ac- 
count of  her  Hobomok  (1824),  and  her 
Rebels  ( 1825).  Paulding's  novels  (Dutch- 
man's Fireside,  Westward  Ho,  &c.)  have 
found  many  readers  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atiantic;  and  Flint's  Francis  Berrian 
shows  much  freshness  and  vigor.  Since 
1820,  the  whole  course  of  things  in  rela- 
tion to  romantic  fiction  has  been  changed. 
Before  that  time,  an  American  novel  or 
romance  was  extremely  rare:  it  is  now 
the  most  common  of  all  the  forms  of  our 
literature,  and  every  year  produces  seve- 
ral, which  will  not  easily  be  for^tten. 
This  change  is  mainly  due  to  the  cm^um- 


stance,  that  American  subjects  have  fiir- 
nisbed  their  materials.-— For  the  preceding 
account  of  literature  in  the  U.  States,  we 
are  indebted  to  manuscripts  of  professor 
Ticknor. 

'  9.  Art»  and  Sciences.  The  progress  of 
the  Americans  has  been  ^ater  in  the 
useful  arts  than  in  the  sciences,  though 
their  advances  in  the  latter  are  respecta- 
ble, considering  the  shortness  of  their 
career.  Inventions  and  discoveries  in  the 
former  have  been  promoted  by  means  of 
the  patent  ofiice,  which  secures^  to  per- 
sons who  apply  for  it,  the  exclusive  right 
to  the  fruits  of  their  ingenuity.  This 
office  is  attached  to  the  department 
of  state.  Models  and  drawings  of 
the  machines  of  which  the  right  is  ob- 
tained, are  depoeited  with  the  director, 
with  a  description  of  the  invention,  the 
name  and  residence  of  the  patentee, 
and  date  of  the  patent  The  whole 
number  of  patents  issued,  from  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  patent  office  in  1790 
to  the  fiist  of  January,  1832,  is  6911.  The 
Americans  have,  indeed,  shown  a  particu- 
lar aptitude  for  making  discoveries  and 
improvements  in  the  mechanic  arts.  A 
great  number  of  remarkable  inventions, 
of  which  the  cotton-gin,  the  steam-boat, 
the  nail  and  card  machines,  and  the  ma- 
chine for  spinning  hemp,  are  only  the 
most  prominent  among  a  hundred  others, 
with  essential  improvements  upon  many 
processes  of  manufacture,  and  upon 
many  machines  previously  in  use,  have 
been  made  in  the  U.  States.  In  ship- 
building, the  Americans  are  decidedly  su- 
perior to  any  other  people,  combining 
beauty  of  form,  speed  in  sailing,  and  ca- 
pacity of  carriage,  in  their  vessels.  (See 
Ship.)  In  reganl  to  the  fine  arts,  though 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  American  ^ 
school,  yet  the  U.  States  have  produced 
several  eminent  painters ;  and  some  works 
of  sculpture  of  merit  have  been  executed 
in  the  country.  The  names  of  West, 
Copley,  Stewart  (see  the  articles),  Trum- 
bull, Vanderlyn  (who,  in  1808,  gained  the 
French  prize-medal  for  his  Marius  on  the 
Ruins  of  Carthage),  Jarvis,  Wood,  All- 
ston,  Leslie,  Peale,  Sully,  Morse,  Newton, 
Neagle,  Doughty,  Fisher,  Kiug,  Inman, 
Cole,  and  others,  are,  some  of  them,  well 
known  in  Europe.  Academies  for  the 
cuhivation  of  the  fine  arts  have  been  es- 
tablished at  Philadelphia  and  New  York ; 
and  a  picture-gallery  has  been  connected 
with  tne  Atheneeum  in  Boston,  in  which 
the  annual  exhibition  of  paintings  is  veiy 
respectable.  Plaster  casts  of  the  princi- 
pal antique  statues  have  been  obtained  for 
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these  iostitudoDS,  which  have  been  libe- 
rally patronised.  A  statue  of  Washing- 
ton has  been  executed  by  Cano\ii  for 
the  state  of  North  Carolina ;  another,  by 
Chantrey,  for  a  number  of  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton ;  and  Greenough,  a  native  artist,  &- 
Yorably  known  by  his  Chanting  Cherubs, 
and  some  busts  of  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans, has  been  employed  by  congress  to 
execute  a  colossal  statue  of  the  same  great 
man  for  the  capitol  at  Washington.  Au- 
gur, a  self-taught  artist,  has  executed  a 
group,  Jephthali's  Daughter,  and  some  sin- 
gle statues.  It  was  a  long  time  before 
any  attention  was  paid  to  the  natural  sci- 
ences in  the  colonies ;  for,  although  the 
early  inhabitants  of  the  U.  States  found 
themselves  literally  in  a  new  world,  sur- 
rounded with  objects,  in  the  vegetable, 
animal  and  mineral  kingdoms,  which 
had  never  been  accurately  described,  yet 
the  imperfect  state  of  education,  the  want 
of  collections  and  apparatuses,  could  only 
be  slowly  overcome.  In  1725,  a  profea- 
sorship  of  mathematics  and  experimental 
philosophy  was  founded  in  Harvard  col- 
lege, by  Mr.  Hollis,  a  friend  of  the  institu- 
tion, in  England;  but  New  England,  at 
least,  could  not  furnish  a  man  capable  of 
discharginff  the  duties  of  the  office.  Mr. 
Greenwood  went  out  to  England,  and, 
afler  studying  a  short  time  under  Desagu- 
liers,  returned  to  America,  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor.  There  was  also  a  pro- 
fessorship of  natural  philosophy  and  math- 
ematics at  William  and  Mary's  at  an 
eariy  period,  but  there  was  none  at  Yale 
college  until  1770.  Logan,  Godfi^y  (in- 
ventor of  the  quadrant),  Rittenhouse  (in- 
ventor of  the  orrery),  Franklin,  Rum- 
ford,  &c  (see  the  articles),  were  self- 
taught  men.  During  the  last  twenty  years, 
scientific  studies  have  been  pursued  in  a 
more  systematic  and  thorough  manner, 
and  valuable  treatises  upon  almost  all 
subjects  of  natural  science  and  natural 
history,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  U.  States, 
have  been  produced.  Mineralogy  has 
been  studied  with  much  zeal ;  and  Cieave- 
land's  Treatise  on  Mineralogy  and  Geolo- 
gy (2d  edition,  2  vols,  Svo.,  1822),  and 
Maclure's  Geology  of  the  U.  States  (1817), 
deserve  to  be  mentioned.  Among  the 
botanical  works,  EUiot's  Botany  of  South 
Carolina  and  Greorgia ;  Bigelow's  Ameri- 
can Medical  Botany  (3  vols.,  8vo.,  Boston, 
1817 — ^20),  and  Florula  Bostoniensis ; 
Barton's  Flora  of  North  America  (3  vols., 
4to.,  106  colored  engravings,  Philadel- 
phia, 1821—23),  and  Medical  Botany  of 
the  U.  States  (2  vols.,  4to.,  50  colored 
plates,  1825) ;  NuttalPs  Genera  of  North 


American  Plants,  a  good  sequel  to  Puiaik's 
Flora,  &C.,  are  valiuible.  Say's  American 
Entomology  (with  colored  plates,  3  vols., 
Svo.,  18^-— 25);  Godman's  American 
Naniral  History  (3  vols.,  8vo.»  1826—28) ; 
Wilson's  American  Ornithology  (9  vols., 
fbUo,  PhUadelphia,  1808—1814) ;  Bona- 
parte's American  Ornithology  (3  vols., 
4to.,  Philadelphia,  1825) ;  Nuttall's  Ameri- 
can Ornithology  (2d  vol.,  Boston,  1832), 
are  works  of  great  merit  The  splendid 
work  of  Audubon  is  executing  in  London 
(with  colored  engravings);  that  of  Mi- 
chaux,  a  foreigner  (the  North  American 
Sylva,  or  a  Description  of  North  Ameri- 
can Forest  Trees,  with  150  colored  en- 
gravings), though  published  in  Philadel- 
phia (3  vols.,  8vo^  1817),  was  executed  in 
Paris.  In  addition  to  these  works,  we 
must  mention  Conrad's  Fossil  Shells 
(with  colored  plates);  Shepard's  Fossil 
Kemains ;  Say's  Conchology  (with  color- 
ed plates),  &C.  The  principal  mathe- 
matical work  which  has  been  produced 
in  the  U.  States  is  Bowditch's  translation 
of  the  Micamqut  CtiesU  of  Laplace, 
with  a  commentary  (2d  voL,  4to.,  Boston, 
1832).  Silllman's  Journal  of  Science 
and  Arts  (since  1818)  has  reached  the 
22d  volume. 

.  10.  Poetry.  The  firat  book  publish- 
ed in  the  UT  States  (8vo.,  1640),  was  an 
original  vereion  of  the  Psalms,  in  metre, 
^'for  the  use,  edification  and  comfort  of 
the  saints,"  made  by  Eliot,  Welde,  and 
Mather,  three  clei^men  appointed  for 
this  purpose.  Tms  vereion  was  after- 
wards improved  by  Dunster,  president  of 
Harvard  college,  and  Mr.  Lyon,  with  ad- 
ditions, of  which  the  twentieth  edition 
was  published  in  1722 :  it  was  often,  also, 
reprinted  in  Scotland  and  England,  and 
used  by  many  of  the  dissenting  confre- 
gations.  Mrs.  Anne  Bradstreet  publiuied 
a  volume  of  poems  in  1642,  which  con- 
tains some  good  descriptions.  P.  Folger, 
of  Nantucket,  grand&ther  of  FranMin, 
wrote  a  Looking-Glass  for  the  Times 
(1676),  These  works,  with  Michael  Wig- 
glesworth's  Day  of  Doom,  a  Poetical  De- 
scription of  the  Last  Judgment,  which 
went  through  many  editions,  and  was 
republished  m  London,  and  a  few  elegies, 
stanzas,  &c.,  without  taste  or  spirit,  ap- 
pear to  constitute  the  colonial  Parnassus 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Nor  does 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
present  a  more  attractive  prospect.  A 
volume  of  poems  by  John  Adams  (Bos- 
ton, 1745) ;  another  by  Thomas  Godfiney 
(Philadelphia,  1765),  including  the  Prince 
of  Parthia,  a  tragedy,  and  the  Court  of 
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Fancy;  W.  LiviDgston's  Philosophic 
SoUtade  (17471  hardly  deserve  to  be 
mentioned.  The  excitement  of  the  revo- 
lution produced  several  satirical  poems  of 
considerable  merit  Trumbull's  McFin- 
gal,  written  in  1775,  to  ridicule  the  Brit- 
ish and  the  tories,  passed  through  more 
than  thirty  editions,  and  was  often  repub- 
lished in  England.  Philip  Freneau,  au- 
thor of  a  number  of  poems,  began  to 
write  just  before  the  revolution,  but  con- 
tinueii  till  a  comparatively  recent  period. 
He  is  distinguished  for  ease,  humor  and 
sprightliness.  Timothy  Dwight  was  the 
author  of  the  Conouest  of  Canaan,  an 
epic  poem,  in  eleven  books  (1785) ;  Green- 
field Hill,  a  descriptive  and  didactic 
poem ;  and  the  Triumph  of  Infidelity,  a 
satirical  poem.  Joel  Barlow  (q.  t.)  pub- 
lished his  Vision  of  Columbus  in  1787, 
and  cast  anew  under  the  title  of  the  Co- 
lumbiad,  in  1808;  tiie  Conspiracy  of 
Kings  in  1793,  and  his  Hasty  Puddinir 
in  1799.  More  recentiy,  the  poems  of 
Allston,  Pierpont,  Paulding,  Sands,  Hill- 
house,  Percival,  Halleck,  Wilcox,  Brain- 
ard,  Bryant,  Dana,  Sprague,  Willis,  and 
others,  have  enjoyed  different  degrees  of 
popularity  in  their  own  country.  Inde- 
pendently of  other  circumstances,  which 
operated  more  poweriully,  indeed,  at  an 
earlier  period,  but  which  still  continue  to 
opembd  with  great  force,  the  superior 
popularity  of  some  of  the  forms  of  prose 
fiction  at  the  present  dav  may  partly  ac- 
count for  the  poverty  of  the  Americans 
in  the  poetical  department 

11.  Historv  cmd  Biography.  It  is  a  pe- 
culiarity in  tne  history  of  the  U.  States, 
that,  fit>m  the  beginninff  of  the  first  Eu- 
ropean settiements  of  meir  territory,  we 
have  accounts  of  the  events  which  have 
occurred  in  them,  of  the  chief  actors  in 
those  events,  and,  even  farther  back,  that 
the  written  charters  which  described 
their  objects,  and  defined  their  privileges, 
are  vet  in  our  hands.  We  know  the 
fiuniff  names,  the  condition  in  life,  the 
local  origin,  even  the  features  of  the  first 
setders ;  and,  from  the  period  of  the  first 
emigrations  downward,  we  have  contem- 
poraneous narratives  and  documents, 
with  few  interruptions.  It  is  true,  that 
the  first  150  years  of  colonial  history,  or 
rather  the  public  history  of  that  period, 

E resents  littie  variety  of  incidents,  and 
as  none  of  the  grandeur  and  brilliancy 
which  gives  a  charm  to  the  story  of  great 
empires.  It  is  also  true,  that  the  'Ameri- 
cans have  produced  no  historical  works 
which  can  lay  claim  to  high  literary 
merit,  or  which   attract  notice  merely 


fix>m  die  excellence  of  their  execution. 
But,  though  most  of  the  works  which 
we  shall  enumerate  in  this  department 
are  local  in  their  nature,  many  of  them 
are  of  general  interest  to  those  who 
would  trace  the  developement  of  seminal 
principles  into  life,  watch  the  cradle  of  a 
recent  people,  and  wimess  the  growth  of 
fiunilies  and  villages  into  poptuous  com- 
munities and  powerful  states.  Among 
the  earlier  woras  on  colonial  histoir  are 
Morton's  New  England  Memorial  (Cam- 
bridge, 1669),  of  which  the  fifth  edition 
{Boston,  1836)  contains  notes  by  the  ed- 
itor, J.  Davis ;  Winthrop*s  Journal  (first 
complete  edition,  with  notes,  by  J.  Sav- 
ase,  Boston,  1835) ;  Hubbard's  History  ot 
New  England  (Boston,  1815);  Mather's 
Magnalia  Christi  Americana  (folio,  Lon- 
don, 1708 ;)  Beverly's  History  of  Virginia, 
fit>m  1587  to  1700  (London,  1705) ;  Stith's 
History  of  Virginia  (Williamsburg,  1747) ; 
W.  Smith's  History  of  New  York  (Lon- 
don, 1757) ;  Hutchinson's  History  of  Mas- 
sachusetts (3  vols.,  1764 ;  dd  vol.,  London. 
1838);  Franklin's  Historical  Review  of 
the  Constitution  and  Government  of 
Pennsylvania  (London,  1759);  Proud's 
History  of  Pennsylvania  (1745)j  Smith^i 
History  of  New  Jersey,  to  1731  (1765). 
Many  of  these  works  were  written  at  a 
much  earUer  period  than  the  date  of  their 
publication,  and,  though  several  were 
published  in  England,  were  firom  the 
pens  of  cokmists.  Of  a  more  recent  date 
are  Jeflerson^  Notes  on  Virginia,  Burk't 
History  of  Virginia  (3  vols.,  8vo.,  1803) ; 
Ramsay's  History  of  the  Revolution  m 
Soutii  Carolina  (3  vols.,  1785),  and  His- 
tory of  South  Carolina  (3  vols.,  1809); 
Moultrie's  Memoirs  of  tne  Revolution 
in  North  and  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  (3  vols^  1803J ;  Drayton's  View 
of  South  Carolina  (loOS),  and  Memoirs 
of  the  Revolution  in  South  Carolina  (3 
vols.,  1831) ;  Lee's  Memoirs  of  the  War 
m  the  South  (3  vols.,  8vo.,  1813);  Wil- 
liamson's History  of  North  Carolina 
(1813);  Mmot's  History  of  Massachu- 
setts (3  vols.,  8yo.,  1789) ;  Bradford's  His- 
tory of  Massachusetts,  finom  1764  (3  vols.) ; 
Beumap's  History  of  New  Hampshire  (3 
yols^  1793) ;  Williams's  History  of  Ver- 
mont (3  vols.,  1809) ;  Sullivan's  History 
of  Maine  (1795);  Williamson's  History 
of  Maine  (3  vols.,  1833);  Yates  and 
Moulton's  History  of  New  York  (1835) ; 
Trumbull's  History  of  Connecticut  (3 
vols^  1818) ;  Flint's  History  and  Geogra- 
phy of  the  Western  Suites  (3d  edition,  3 
vote.,  1833);  Stoddard's  Sketches  of 
Louisiana  (1813);  McCall's  Histoiy  of 
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Georgia  (2  vols^  1816).  Of  works  of  a 
more  general  nature  may  be  mentioned 
Ramsay's  History  of  the  U.  States  (3  vol&, 
1816),  and  his  Universal  History  (12  vols., 
8vo.,  1819) ;  Holmes's  Annals  of  Ameri- 
ca, from  1492  to  1826  (2d  edition,  1829, 
2  vols.,  8vo.) ;  Marshalrs  History  of  the 
Colonies  (2d  edition,  1824) ;  PitkWs  Po- 
litical and  Civil  History  of  the  U.  States, 
from  1763  to  1797  (2  vols.,  8vo.,  1828) ; 
Douglass's  Summary,  Historical  and  Po^ 
liticiu,  of  the  British  Settlements  in  North 
America  (2  vols.,  1749);  Trumbull's 
General  History  of  the  U.  States  to  1765 ; 
Thomas's  Histoiy  of  Printing  in  Ameri- 
ca  (2  vols.,  8vo.,  1810) ;  Millar's  Retro- 
spect  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (2  vols., 
Svo.,  New  York,  1803) ;  Wheaton's  His-i 
tory  of  the  Normans  (Philadelphia,  1831) ; 
Lyman's  Histoiy  of  the  Diplomacy  of 
the  U.  States  (2  vols.,  Boston,  1828).  In 
biography,  we  may  mention  Marshall's 
Life  of  Washington  (2d  edition,  2  vols., 
1832) ;  Ramsay's  and  JBancrofl's  Lives  of 
the  same;  Tudor's  Life  of  Otis;  Wirt's 
Life  of  Henry ;  Lee's  Lives  of  the  Lees ; 
Quincy's  Liie  of  Quincy;  Wheaton's 
Life  of  Pinkney;  Kirkland's  Life  of 
Ames ;  Franklin's  and  Jefierson's  Auto- 
biographies; Johnson's  Life  and  Corre- 
spondence of  Greene ;  Austin's  Life  of 
Gerry;  Sparks's  Life  of  Morris;  Sander- 
son's Lives  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  (by  different  hands, 
12  volsL,  Philadelphia,  1823-27);  Bel- 
ir«.«'o  A«,«^^.«  wf «i,y.  Sparks'sLife 
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of  Ledyard ;  Irvine's  Life  of  Columbus ; 
Riddle's  Memoir  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  &c. 
— We  have  given  this  long  list  of  works, 
not,  certainly,  on  account  of  their  Hterary 
value,  but  in  |[eneral  as  the  most  authen- 
tic sources  of  mformation  in  regard  to  the 
U.  States. 

12.  Miscellaneous,  Some  political 
works  of  merit  have  issued  from  the 
American  press.  Passing  by  those  of  ear- 
lier date,  we  shall  mention  here  only  the 
Federalist;  Adams's  Defence  of  the 
American  Constitutions  (London,  1787); 
Everett's  Europe  (1822),  and  America 
1827),  and  Walsh's  Letters  on  the  Genius 
and  Spirit  of  the  French  Government 
The  results  of  the  expeditions  sent  out 
by  government,  at  different  times,  to  ex- 
plore the  interior  of  the  continent,  are 
given  in  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Expedition 
to  the  Sources  of  the  Missouri  (2  vols., 
Philadelphia,  1814);  Pike's  Expedition  to 
the  Sources  of  the  Mississippi  (8vo.,  at- 
las, 4to.,  1810) ;  Long's  Expedition  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  (2  vols.,  8vo.,  and  at- 
las, 4to    1823);  Keating's  Narrative  of 


Long's  Expedition  to  the  Source  of  St. 
Peter's  River,  &c.  (2  vols.,  Svo.,  1824). 
Noah,  Silliman,  Griscom,  Slidell,  Dwigbt, 
Anderson,  Bigelow,  and  others,  have  pub- 
lished their  travels  in  different  countries 
of  Europe;  Silliman,  Dwiffht,  Flint, 
Bracken ndge,  Schoolcraft,  Scnultz,  &c., 
their  travels  in  the  U.  States.  Cooper's 
Notions  of  the  Americans  (1828)  also  be- 
longs to  this  class  of  works.  Dr.  Cooper 
Carelozo,  Raymond,  Everett  and  Phillips 
have  published  works  on  political  Econ- 
omy. In  geography,  Morse's  Univerai] 
Geography,  wnicn  has  passed  through 
many  editions,  and  Worcester's  Univer- 
sal Gazetteer  (2  vols.,  8vo.,  2d  edition, 
1823),  deserve  mention.  In  lexicography, 
Webster's  Dictionary  (2  vols.,  4to.,  New 
York,  1828)  is  complete  in  respect  to  its 
vocabulary.  Murray's  English  Gram- 
mar (1795)  is  the  first  considerable  at- 
tempt of  the  kind  in  the  English  lan- 
guage: it  has  gone  througli  numerous 
editions,  and  has  been  translated  into 
German.  John  Quincy  Adams,  since 
president  of  the  U.  States,  is  the  author 
of  two  volumes  of  Lectures  on  Rhet- 
oric and  Oratory  (8vo.,  1810).  The  most 
complete  of  the  English  encyclopiBdias, 
Rees's  Cyclopeedia,  and  Brewster's  Edin- 
bui^  Encyclopedia,  have  been  republish- 
ed in  the  U.  States,  with  large  additions. 

United  States  of  Central  Ame&i- 
CA.    (See  Central  America.) 

Unity  of  a  work  is  the  correspondence 
of  its  parts  in  one  harmonious  vdiole.  It 
is  indispensable  in  every  work  of  art. 
(For  the  unities  in  the  drama,  see 
Drama.) 

Universalists  ;  those  Chrisdans  who 
believe  in  the  final  salvation  of  all  men, 
in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment  There  is,  however,  a  great 
difference  of  opinion,  in  regard  to  the  fu- 
ture state,  among  those  who  are  called 
Universalists :  some  believe  in  a  remedial 
punishment  of  limited  duration,  which 
will  end  in  a  universal  restoration  to  good- 
ness-and  happiness;  others  believe  that 
all  men  will  be  happy  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  body,  but  in  different  degrees, 
until  the  resurrection  ;  and  yet'  others 
hold  that  the  fiiture  state  of  all  will  be 
alike  ])erfect  and  happy  immediately  ailer 
death.  (See  Sects,)— tiniversalists  is  also 
an  appellation  given  to  those  who  teach, 
in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
predestination,  that  Christ  died  for  all, 
and  not  for  an  elect  number,  and  that  all 
men,  therefore,  may  partake  of  salvation 
through  belief  in  Jesus  Christ  They  are 
also  caHed  hfftatheHcal  UniversalistSi  be- 
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cause  they  represent  faith  in  Christ  as  a 
necessary  condition  of  salvation. 

UNIVBR8AI.S ;  the  name  given  by  the 
schoolmen  to  general  notions,  especially 
those  of  genera  and  species.  It  was  a 
lon|^-agitated  question,  whether  general 
Bouons  correspond  to  any  real  existences 
out  of  ourselves,  or  are  derived  merely 
firom  our  conceptions ;  whether  such  ex- 
istences are  of  a  corporeal  nature  or  not ; 
and,  in  the  latter  case,  whether  they  are 
separate  from  individual  existences,  or  only 
within  them.  On  these  points,  a  dispute 
was  long  maintained  between  the  nomi- 
nalists and  realists.    (See  J^ommalist) 

Universe,  System  of.  (See  System 
of  the  Univerae,) 

Universities;  establishments  for  iQ- 
fltniction,  in  which  all  the  most  important 
branches  of  science  are  taught,  and  which 
have,  at  the  same  time,  the  right  to  confer 
honorary  distinctions  on  scientific  merit 
They  differ  firom  acadenrues  (q.  v.),  which 
are  societies  of  scholars  for  some  conunon 
scientific  purpose,  without  the  connex- 
ion of  teacher  and  learner,  and  without 
any  distribution  of  dignities.  The  epithet 
aeademiealj  however,  is  often  applied 
to  both  kinds  of  institutions.  The  Latin 
name  umvergitas  originated  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  signi- 
fied, originally,  the  body  of  students ;  at 
a  later  period,  the  body  of  teachers  and 
students  assembled  in  one  place.  At  a 
still  later  period,  the  expi^ession  univeraitas 
literarum  was  used  to  indicate  that  all  the 
most  important  branches  of  science  were 
to  be  taught  in  these  establishments. 
With  the  ancients,  the  superior  institu- 
tions for  instruction  were  called  scholm^  or 
atudia.  This  latter  appellation  remained 
longest  in  Italy ;  and  we  find,  in  old  au- 
thors, the  expressions  studium  Patavinum^ 
Bononiense  (university  of  Padua  and  Bo- 
logna). The  time  of  the  origin  of  the  first 
universities  in  Europe  cannot  be  precisely 
ascertained.  Previous  to  the  age  of  Char- 
lemagne, Europe  had  sunk  into  the  great- 
est burbarism,  in  consequence  of  the  migra- 
tions of  the  nortiiem  i^d  eastern  tribes, 
and  the  incessant  and  devastating  wars 
which  attended  them.  Charlemafne  de- 
serves the  praise  of  having  zealously  striv- 
en to  promote  the  cultivation  of  science 
througnout  his  vast  dominions,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Englishman  Alcuin.  (q.  v.)  By  his 
command,  schools  were  established  in  ev- 
ery convent  and  cathedral,  intended  chief- 
ly fi>r  the  education  of  clergymen ;  but 
young  men  of  high  families,  not  destined 
for  religious  orders,  also  received  instruc- 
tion in  them.    These  convent  and  cathe- 


dra] schools  (q.  V.)  were,  for  a  long  time, 
the  highest  institutions  for  education  in 
the  countries  where  thev  were  establish' 
ed.  From  them  proceeded  men  like  Ad- 
am of  Bremen,  Lambert  of  Aschaifenbuiig, 
&c.  By  degrees,  the  light  of  science, 
which  had  tneen  so  long  obscured,  began 
to  shine  more  brighdy;  teachers  arose 
in  various  places ;  an  ardent  thirst  for 
knowledge  coUected  numerous  scholars 
around  them,  and  a  new  kind  of  schools 
arose,  the  heads  of  which  called  them- 
selves redores.  In  Paris,  several  such 
teachers  appeared  in  the  twelfth  century, 
who  gave  instruction  chiefiy  in  rhetoric, 
philosophy  and  theoloey.  They  were  not 
all  of  the  clerical  order:  even  the  cele- 
brated Abelard  (q.  v.),  when  he  opened 
his  school,  was  not  yet  a  clergyman.  The 
advanta^  and  the  pleasures  connected 
with  a  city  Uke  Paris,  as  well  as  the  ^reat 
reputation  which  these  teachers  acquired, 
drew  a  vast  number  of  young  men  to  that 
city ;  and  thus  the  first  European  univer- 
sity grew  up  there.  It  was  not  founded 
by  any  monarch,  nor  endowed  with  any 
privileges.  Teachers  and  scholars  were 
entirely  independent,  and  could  change 
their  residence  at  pleasure.  They  regu- 
lated their  conduct  by  a  constitution  of 
their  own  making,  wmch  seems  to  have 
been  tacidy  acouiesced  in  by  the  govern- 
ment Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  kin^  Philip  Au^stus  granted 
them  immumty  Grom  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  royal  courts.  Teachers  and  students 
formed  themselves  into  corporations.  Ori- 
ginally, each  school  had  its  own  rector; 
but  now,  in  1206,  a  common  rector  was 
chosen :  thus  the  whole  mass  of  students 
and  teachers  came  to  constitute  one  body, 
called,  on  that  account,  univeraitas.  The 
continually  increasing  number  of  teachers 
and  students,  however,  made  several  or- 
dinances of  the  government  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of^od  order.  A  public 
insult  offered,  in  l^a9,  to  the  students  of 
Paris,  and  for  which  they  could  not  ob- 
tain the  required  satisfaction  fit>m  the 
court,  made  them  so  indignant,  that  a 
great  part  of  them  removed,  with  their 
teachers,  from  Paris.  Their  departure 
seems  to  have  been  severely  felt,  and  the 
court  strove  to  bring  them  back :  by  the 
mediation  of  pope  Gregoiy  IX,  a  recon- 
ciliation was  effected ;  and  the  privileges 


of  the  university,  which  had  been,  so  far, 
only  acquiesced  in,  were  increased  and 
confirmed.  About  the  time  when  the 
schools  of  Paris  were  established,  perhaps 
even  somewhat  earlier,  the  first  teachers 
of  medicine  appeared  at  Salerno,  in  Naples, 
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and  Montpellier  The  aehool  of  Salerno 
{sehola  SaUrniiiana)f  at  a  later  period^  ac- 
quired celebrity,  even  in  foreign  countriei^ 
by  the  dietetic  rules  published  under  its 
name.  At  Bologna,  the  first  instruction 
in  Roman  law  was  {(iven.  Imerius  (Wer- 
ner] taught  it  here  m  the  twelfth  century 
witn  great  applause.  To  all  these  places 
many  young  men  resorted.  The  relations 
between  the  students  and  teachers,  and 
between  the  schools  and  the  government, 
were  similar  to  those  in  Paris.  The  con- 
stitutions which  they  had  made  for  them- 
selves were  confirmed,  and  their  privi- 
leges even  increased  in  the  twelfth  centu- 
ry. At  the  same  time  when  the  teachers 
and  students  constituted  themselves  into 
one  body,  the  division  of  students  into  no- 
tions  originated.  These  were  associations 
of  those  who  were  natives  of  the  same 
nation.  They  had  their  separate  heads 
(procuraiares),  funds  and  regulations. 
This  diviuon  into  nations  is  an  essential 
feature  in  the  original  constitutions  of 
the  oldest  universities.  The  time  of 
its  origin  cannot  be  accurately  settled. 
The  university  of  Paris,  however,  is  the 
one  in  which  the  division  into  nations  is 
earliest  mentioned  in  diplomas  and  in  his- 
torical works.  In  1206,  the  division  into 
ibur  nations  had  become  established. 
These  were  the  French  (in  which,  also, 
the  students  fi-ora  Italy  and  Spain  were 
included),  the  Picard,  the  Norman  and 
the  English.  The  last  comprehended 
also  the  Germans,  and  all  students  fitim 
the  north  of  Europe.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod, this  nation  was  called  the  Gtminou 
This  number,  probably  at  first  merely  ac- 
cidental, was  subsequently  adopted  also 
in  the  German  universities.  In  the  Italian 
universities,  a  similar  division  into  nations 
took  place.  EcjuaUy  uncertain  with  the  or- 
igin of  this  division  is  also  the  origin  of  the 
(ustribution  of  academic  honors,  and  the 
institution  of  distinct  faculties.  Probably 
thev  also  originated  in  Paris,  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
first  public  teachers  (Abelard  m  Paris, 
Imerius  in  Bologna,  and  others)  had 
received  no  invitation  nor  permission  to 
teach  from  any  one.  But,  subsequently, 
the  state,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
university,  were  carefiil  that  only  well- 
qualified  persons  should  lecture.  Exam- 
inations were  therefore  established.  He 
who  was  found  qualified  to  teach,  receiv- 
ed a  formal  permission  to  lecture  publicly, 
accompanied  with  certain  symbols  in  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  The  first  academical 
degree  was  that  of  baualaureus  (see  Bach- 
tior);  the  second  that  of  Uctnhaiu    (See 


LkenHaieJ)  If  the  ficentiate  afterwards 
received  the  cap  of  magUter  (for  which  a 
certain  sum  was  pud),  he  became  a  col- 
league of  his  ft>rmer  teachers,  and  partid- 
paied  in  all  their  fuivilegcaB.  Such  exam- 
inations and  solenm  distributions  of  aca- 
demic honors  (pfmnotumes)  were  custom- 
ary in  Paris  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  tide  of 
maeister  (master)  at  Paris  corresponded 
to  uiat  ofdador  at  Bologna.  These  ^mo- 
motionta^  with  the  previous  examinations, 
gave  rise  to  the  faculties.  The  /acuUag 
artium  (the  &culty  of  the  seven  liberal 
arts,  or  what  is  now  called  the  philosoph- 
ical faculty)  existed  long  before.  As  these 
sciences  had  been  taught  in  Paris  finom  a 
very  early  period,  the  faculty  of  arts  had 
the  precedence  of  the  others,  which,  bow- 
ever,  has  been  subsequendy  denied  to  it 
The  other  faculdes  were,  as  they  still  are, 
those  of  theology,  law  and  medicine.  The 
year  1239  is  considered  as  the  dme  of  the 
establishment  of  faculdes.  In  this  year, 
the  mendicant  orders  and  secular  clergy 
united,  and  formed  a  sort  of  corporatioB 
of  teachers  of  theoloj^.  In  1260,  the 
teachers  of  medicine  imitated  them,  as  did 
those  of  the  canon  law;  and  the  four  nations, 
which  remained  in  the  poasession  of  all 
their  privileges,  formed  the  faculty  of  arts. 
The  faculties  elected  deans  from  among 
their  number,  who,  with  the  procuratorts 
of  the  nadons,  represented  the  university. 
Among  the  public  institudons  which 
were  established  in  the  universides  in  the 
thirteenth  and  the  following  century,  were 
the  colleges  {coUeffia),  buildingB  in  which 
students,  especially  poor  ones,  might  live 
together,  under  superintendence,  without 
paying  for  their  lodging.  In  some  cases, 
they  also  received  their  board  gratis,  or 
had  sdll  further  allowances.  The  first 
and  most  distinguished  of  these  colleges 
were  at  Paris ;  but  here,  as  in  other  places, 
they  degenerated  by  degrees,  and  did  not 
remain  the  asylum  of  poor  students.  In 
England,  the  colleges  (q.  v.)  have  acquir- 
ed a  greater  extent  and  importance : — in 
fact,  there,  the  whole  university  consasti 
of  a  number  of  separate  colleges,  in  which 
the  buuness  of  instnicdon  is  mainly  car- 
ried on.  In  German  universides,  some- 
thing similar  was  introduced,  namely,  the 
bursa  (charitable  establishments,  in  which 
students  could  live  for  a  very  low  rent). 
The  name  bursa  was  also  given  to  certain 
boarding-houses,  established  by  profes- 
sors. Those  who  lived  in  such  bursa 
were  called  bursarii;  hence  the  German 
word  Bursche.  The  first  teachers  of  the 
ancient  universides  were  not  paid  by  gov- 
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enunent:  they  were  suppoited  eotiieiv 
by  fees  received  from  tne  eitudents.  A 
teacher  of  high  reputation  could  then  ac- 
quire wealthy  aa  the  number  of  studenta 
waa  generally  very  |peaL  At  a  later  pe- 
riod, acholars  aometmiea  received  prea- 
ents  from  the  magiatratea  of  a  town,  to 
induce  them  to  remain  in  it:  at  a  atill 
later  period,  a  fixed  aalary  waa  ^ven  lo 
them.  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
centurV,  in  most  universities,  the  number 
and  sauuries  of  the  profeaaors  were  increas- 
ed ;  but  they  were  now  enjoined  to  deliver 
public  lectures  jpratia.  In  tb«)  Protestant 
German  universities,  which  advanced  &r 
beyond  the  Catholic,  these  public  lectures 
were,  after  a  time,  found  insufiicient,  and 
more  lectures  were  delivered  pnvaHm; 
that  is,  these  were  lectures  for  which  fees 
were  received  from  students^  so  that  a 
stronger  ^irit  of  competition  was  excited 
among  the  teachers.  These  lectures  de- 
livered/ttivo^  are,  at  present,  far  more 
numerous  and  iin}iortant  than  the  public 
ones  in  German  universities.  Before  the 
invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  professor  dictated 
and  the  students  wrote  after  him.  Much 
time  was  lost,  and  a  course  of  lectures  in 
a  particular  branch  always  lasted  a  long 
term.  Manuois  became  frequent  after 
printing  was  invented.  What  baa  lieen 
said  respectinff  the  origin  of  the  ancient 
universities  of  France  and  Italy,  is  true 
also  of  those  of  England — Oxford,  found- 
ed about  1200,  and  Cambridge,  about  the 
same  time.  The  disturbance  which  took 
place  in  the  university  of  Paris,  as  men- 
tioned above,  in  12S^,  was  advantafeous 
to  the  English  universities.  Several  dis- 
tinguished teachers  of  Paxis  accepted  the 
invitation  of  Henry  III  of  England,  and 
went  to  Oxford.  The  first  universities 
founded  in  Germany  were  those  of 
Prague,  1348,  and  Vienna,  1965,  both 
after  tlie  model  of  that  of  Paris :  in  l>oth 
the  division  into  four  nations  waa  adopted. 
This  circumstance  caused  the  decUne  of 
the  former,  and  the  foundation  of  a  new 
one.  The  emperor  Charles  IV  had  di- 
vided the  teachers  and  students,  when  the 
university  of  Prague  was  founded,  into 
the  Bohemian,  Pouah,  Bavarian  and  Sax- 
on nations.  The  Germans,  therefi>re  (as 
the  Polish  nation  consisted  chiefly  of 
German  Silesians),  had  the  advantage 
over  the  Bohemians ;  and,  as  these  were 
unwilling  to  suffer  their  oppressions, 
John  Husa  and  Jerome  of  Prague  induced 
the  emperor  Wencealaus  to  make  three 
nations  of  the  Bohemian  and  one  of  the 
two  German.  Several  thousand  students 
vov.  XII.  40 


and  teachen  withdrew  immediately,  and 
^ve  rise  to  the  university  of  Leipsic, 
m  1409,  where  they  were  divided  into 
four  nations,  the  Misnian,  Saxon,  Bavari- 
an and  Polish.  None  of  the  other  Ger- 
man universities,  founded  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  adopted  the  division  into  nations. 
Universities  were  now  expressly  estab- 
lished, and  not  left  to  grow  up  of  them- 
aelyea,  as  before.  For  almost  three  cen- 
turies, the  popes  continued  to  erect  these 
institutions,  and  exercised  the  right  of 
protecting  and  of  superintending  them. 
Monarcha  who  wished  to  establish  a  uni- 
versity, requested  the  papal  confirmation 
(which  never  was  denied),  and  sulnaitted 
to  the  authority  which  the  Roman  see 
arrogated  over  tliem.  V^ittenberg  waa 
the  mat  German  university  which  receiv- 
ed its  confirmation  (in  1502),  not  fi'om  the 
pope,  but  from  the  German  emperor;  but 
even  this  institution  eventually  requested 
the  papal  confirmation.  Marburg  waa 
establisned  in  1^25,  without  papal  or  im- 
perial confirmation:  the  latter,  however* 
was  subsequently  given.  Even  G6ttingen, 
founded  in  1734,  obtained  imperial  privi- 
lecea,  after  the  model  of  those  of  Halle. 
The  unhappy  thirty  years'  war  did  much 
injury  to  the  German  universities;  but, 
since  that  period,  thev  have  advanced  be- 
yond those  of  any  other  country ;  and  it 
may  be  said  that  the  principal  part  of  the 
Uberty  left  to  the  Germans  has  been  aca- 
demical liberty ;  hence,  also,  their  abuae 
of  it ;  hence,  too,  the  fondness  with  which 
a  German  recalls  his  life  at  the  university ; 
and  hence  the  students'  jealousy  of  their 
privileges.  Though  the  organization  of 
the  German  Protestant  universities  is,  in 
genera],  much  superior  to  that  of  any  oth- 
ers, we  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  place 
students  in  precisely  the  same  relations 
in  other  countries,  particularly  those  in 
which  men's  energies  are  not  cramped  by 
arbitrary  political  institutions.  Germauy 
has  more  universities  than  any  other 
country.  After  the  hursrB  had  been  estab- 
lished, they  degenerated  in  a  great  degree. 
Some  huratE  were  not  charitable  institu- 
tions, and  the  students  had  to  pay  a  fee  to 
the  person  whose  dutyit  was  to  superin- 
tend their  conduct  These  superintend- 
ents often  allowed  their  wards  to  indulge 
in  all  kinds  of  vices,  in  order  to  obtam 
many  students.  The  reformation  broke 
out,  and  its  regenerating  power  was  felt 
in  die  scientific  institutions.  The  studenta 
saw  the  corruption  of  the  &tir«a,  and 
elected  their  own  superintendents,  to  each 
of  whom  was  committed  the  charge  of 
the  students  coining  fnm  a  particuku-  dia- 
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tiiet  or  part  of  Germany:  thastheJLan^ 
manMch/B^lm  (6ountiyiiiaiuship0)  original- 
ed.  These,  ako,  soon  degenerated.  All 
the  students  dirided  themselves  into  Seho- 
ritts  ( oreceptom)  and  PtnmaU  (pen-cases.) 
(See  PmnaUnu)  The  latter  were  abused 
by  the  former,  and,  when  they  succeeded 
to  their  places,  abused  those  who  came 
after  them.  (See  Sch/ktgen's  HUtary  of 
Pmfia/im,1747.)  This  lasted  aknost  100 
years.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  origmatra  the  orders.  The  chieft 
of  the  orders  were  called  »sfMor«.  They 
made  their  own  constitutions,  called  comr 
sienlt.  The  orders  generally,  comprised 
but  few  members,  and,  in  their  turn,  de- 
cenerated,  owing  partly  to  the  spirit  of  the 
tmie,  and  partly  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  students  had  a  particular  academical 
jurisdiction.  New  Landsmamuchqften 
were  created  to  oppose  them,  which  were 
ehiefiy  ibmided  on  very  misconceived 
notions  of  honor.  The  abuses  to  which 
these  institutions  led  continued  until  1813, 
when  the  feeling  that  Germany  ought  to  be 
united,  inspired  all  classes  with  a  common 
sentiment  of  patriotism;  and,  after  those 
individuals  who  had  fought  and  bled  for 
their  common  country  returned  to  the  uni- 
versities, they  feh  the  petty  character  of 
the  Landtmannieht^teny  and  the  Bwrsckr 
enaeht^ten  were  established — unions  of  all 
the  studeniB  of  a  university,  without  re- 
card  to  the  particular  German  territorv 
fit>m  which  they  came.  Better  morah 
and  notions  of  honor  became  prevalent; 
but,  as  the  liberal  principles,  which  ani- 
meied  all  CSermany,  were  manifested  in  a 
particular  degree  by  the  young  men  at 
the  univernties,  the  German  governments 
became  suspicious,  and  abolished  the 
Bunehenachc^ten.* — In  order  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  English  uni- 
versities, we  have  extracted  the  following 
obeiBrvations  fiom  an  account  of  Oxford 
university,  in  the  English  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Education,  No.  Ill, for  July,  1831. 
Oxford  is  an  establishment  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education  which  corresponds  to  a 

*  The  general  organization  of  a  Gennan  uni' 
venity  is  aa  foUows  >— A  number  of  prqfessorts 
ordinarii  are  appointed  for  the  various  braocbes. 
They  divide  themselves  into  four  facuUieSt  each 
having  a  dean  annually  chosen  by  themselves 
from  amoitf  their  number.  All  these  professors 
ffeatenWy  form  the  senate,  ^t  the  head  of  which 
IS  the  rector,  who  is  diosen  annually.  They  have . 
jurisdiction  over  the  students^  in  r^ard  to  small 
offences  and  matters  of  police,  and  make  the. 
ffeneial  provisions  respecting  instruction,  with 
the  consent  of  the  government.  Professors 
in  meet  onivetaaties  are  appointed  by  the  goven- 
iMBt.  Besides  these  professors,  there  are  an  in- 
definite nomber  of  profest&res  extraordwarii,  for 


ibderal  body  united  ftv  political  pnrposesi 
As,  in  this  latter  caw,  the  several  states 
have  separate  jurisdictions,  separate  du- 
ties, and,  to  a  certain  e^^tent,  separate  in- 
terests, so  the  several  colleges  and  halls 
which  compose  the  academi(»l  body,  have 
each  its  own  private  regulations  tor  the 
edueation  of  its  membos,  but  all  con- 
tribute to  the  university  education.  This 
may  be  brought  uiMler  the  heads  of  pub- 
lic examinations  and  college  preparation. 
In  its  early  constitution,  aim  in  the  grad- 
ual additions  which  for  many  ages  wars 
made  to  it,  the  system  now  followed  in 
the  German  univernties  was  kept  in  view, 
and  professorships  or  readerships  in  the 
diftferent  arts  ana  sciences  were  estaUish- 
ed ;  but  these  tmiversity  officera  are  no 
longer  the  main  sources  of  instruction. 
The  demand  for  instruction  created  by 
the  degree  examination,  is  met  almost 
exclusively  by  lectures  delivered  in  the 
several  colleges  and  halls,  or,  ratiier, 
by  private  tutors  in  the  collem  and 
halls;  so  exclusively,  indeed,  Uut,  al- 
though some  knowledge  of  Gredc  is 
essential  for  a  deipnee,  and  a  consid- 
erable proficiency  for  the  higher  dass 
degrees,  the  Greek  professor  has  no  lec- 
tures. What  is  actually  required  for  a 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  is,  that  the 
student  should  display  some  acquaintance 
with  the  facts  and  doctrines  qf  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  especially  with  the  pe- 
culiar tenets  of  the  cnurch  of  Enf^and,  as 
set  forth  in  its  articles  ;  some  proficiency 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages^  in  one 
or  more  of  the  ancient  philosophical  trea- 
tises, or,  in  lieu  of  this,  in  a  portion  of 
ancient  history;  some  knowledge, also, 
either  of  the  elements  cf  logic  or  of  the 
elements  of  geometry.  The  statute,  how- 
ever, contemplates  the  probalnliiy  of  a 
much  higher  standard  of  qualification  in 
a  portion  of  the  students ;  and  for  these  it 
provides  honors  additional  to  that  of  a 
mere  degree.  Their  names  are  printed, 
arranged  in  four  classes,  according  to  a 
fixed  standard  of  merit  for  each  daas. 

the  same  branches,  or  for  particular  parts  of  thesn. 
They  receive  small  salaries,  and  are  the  persons 
to  whom  the  government  look  to  fill  vacancies. 
They  are  eenerally  persons  who  have  distinguisb- 
ed  themselves,  and  whose  talents  the  government 
wish  to  secure.  In  Berlin,  there  are  a  great  many 
of  these  extraordinary  professors.  Tfe  last  daas 
of  lecturers  are  the  docenUt,  or  licentiates,  wlio. 
aAer  undeigoing  an  examination,  have  ol>laa]iea 
permission  to  teach  {licentia  docmdi),  Tbey  re- 
ceive no  salary.  Any  person  can  request  to  be  ex- 
amined by  the  faculty  m  this  way,  ana  thus  capaci- 
tate himself  to  teach.  From  them  the  jw^Mores 
exfroorvlMam  are  ordinarily  taken.  Every  persaa 
in  these  three  classes  can  lecunre  upon  wbatewr 
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The  candidate  is  pennitted  to 
the  books  in  which  he  wishea  to  be  ex- 
amined ;  and  the  ezaminen  are,  beeidea, 
at  liberty  to  examine  in  anv  books  which 
they  may  select     The  following  may 

sofeJMt  he  may  eboote,  Ihe  profesaon  being  cnly 
obliged  to  deliver  lecturet  alto  on  the  branches 
for  which  they  are  particularly  appointed.  Thus 
we  ooastantly  find  theologians  iecUire  on  politics, 
I>hilo8ophers  on  theolcMg^ic^subjeeu  and  statis- 
ties ;  theologians  on  philolosy,  dec.  Very  often 
three  or  four  connes  are  ddivered  on  the  same 
subject.  The  Germaik  student,  in  the  Protestant 
universities,  is  left  at  fall  liberty  to  choose  the 
lectures  which  he  will  attend.  No  official  exam- 
ination takes  place  durinr  his  term  of  study.  The 
only  regulation  is  that,  m  the  case  of  most  sci- 
ences, he  is  reiquirad  to  attend  certam  lectores, 
and  stod^  full  three  yean,  if  he  wishes  to  obtain 
an  appontoMat,  practise  a  profession,  d&c.,  if  he 
is  not  specially  exempted  from  so  doing.  If  he 
wishes  to  practise  medicine,  he  must  study  in 
Prussia  four  years.  The  German  student  usually 
divides  his  term  of  study  amonc  two  or  more  uni- 
▼enities ;  but  whilst  he  is  thus  left  almost  at  foil 
liberty  while  at  the  universities,  he  must  go 
through  a  severe  examination,  particularly  u 
Prussia,  if  he  wishes  to  become  a  clergyman, 
statesman,  practise  as  pbjrsician,  lawyer,  or  teach- 
er b  a  superior  school.  These  eiaminatioos  are 
both  oral  and  in  writing,  and  the  successive 
steps  of  promotion  are  attended  with  new  exam- 
inations. It  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to 
see  the  following  list  of  lectures  delivered  at  the 
university  of  Bwlin,  one  of  the  first  in  Germany. 

Caiaiorue  of  Lechtrta  which  were  delivered  in 
the  Vmvtrnty  of  Berlin  during  the  WinUr 
Term  of  1829^-410,  bepnnini^  with  Oct,  29, 
end  eonOmdng  abovt  tix  MoiuhM. 

[  We  have  given  the  names  of  the  proftssors  in  order 


Theoloot. 


Theolegical  encyclopsedia  and  methodology 
.(that  is,  genera]  survey  of  theological  science,  and 
the  proper  method  of  studying  it),  by  Prof. 
Heagstenberg,  once  a  week.  Historico-critical 
mtrodnction  to  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apoc- 
rypha, by  Lie.  UUemann,  four  times  a  week. 
The  exercises  of  an  exegetical  society  on  the 
m  .1- i_ .-^^  iIj^  Messish, 

^  once  a  week, 
_  m,  four  times  a 

week,  gratis.  Priiicipal  parts  oi  Genesis  ex- 
plained by  Prof.  Bellermann,  twice  a  week.  The 
Psalms  explained,  four  times  a  week,  by  Dr.  Bena- 
.  ry.  The  Book  or  Job,  Prof.  Heagstenberg,  four 
times  a  week.  Biblical  antiquities,  by  Lie.  von  Ger- 
lach,  four  times  a  week.  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament,  byLic.  Rheinwald,  four  times  a  week. 
The  Gospel  of  John,  by  Prof.  Neander,  five 
times  a  week.  The  First  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
Corinthiaiis,  by  Prof.  Scbleiermacher,  four  times  a 
week.  Hie  iTpistles  to  the  Galatians,  Ephesians, 
Philippians  and  Colossians,  by  Lie.  von  Gerlach, 
ibnr  times  a  week.  The  two  Epistles  to  the  Co- 
nnthians>f  Lic.Lommatyssch,  m  Latin,  five  times 
a  week.  The  Epistle  of  James,  in  Latm,  the 
samCj  once  a  week,  gratis.  Tlie  exercises  in  dis> 
putation  of  the  two  exegetic  societies  are  continu- 
ed by  the  same,  gratis.    Epistles  of  John,  by  Lie. 


I  a  specimen  of  the  ordinary  lisla 

admitted  by  examin<)ni: — ^VirgiL  Cicero 
Dt  QfieiU,  the  five  last  books  of  Herod- 
otus, Person's  four  plays  of  Euripides, 
and  some  woik  on  logic   For  the  highest 

Rheinwald,  twice  a  week,  gratis.  The  life  of 
Christ,  by  Prot  Scbleiermacher,  five  times  a 
week.  Ecclesiastical  history,  fix>m  the  time  of 
Gresory  VII,  by  Prof.  Neander,  five  times  a 
week.  Introduction  to  scieiftific  theology,  both  in 
a  moral  and  doctrinal  point  of  view,  by  Prof. 
Maiheinecke,  five  times  a  week.  Homiletics  (all 
that  relates  to  the  preparation  and  delivery  of 
religious  discourses),  by  Prof.  Strauss,  four  times 
a  week.  Liturgies  (tlie  knowledge  of  liturgies), 
by  the  same,  gntis.  Exercises  in  preaching,  di- 
rected by  the  same,  twice  a  week,  gratis. 

Law. 

General  survey  <^  legal  science  {Jurietu^ 
EneyclowmOe),  by  Prof.  Biener  and  by  Dr.  Pat- 
ter, in  Latin.  Natural  law,  by  Prof.  Schmals. 
NatunI  law,  or  philosophy  of  law.  in  connexion 
with  the  geneial  history  of  law,  by  Prbf.  Oans, 
five  times  a  week.  Institutes  of  the  Roman  law^ 
by  Prof.  Klense,  six  times  a  week,  and  Prof. 
Gans,  five  times  a  week.  Pandects,  by  Prof. 
Savigny.  Law  of  inheritance,  by  I^.  Moosdorfer- 
Rossberger  and  by  Dr.  Radoiff.  External  his- 
tory of  Roman  law,  by  Dr.  Moosdorfel^Ross- 
berger,  twice  a  week,  gratis.  History  of  the  Ro- 
man civil  process,  by  Dr.  Patter,  two  hours  a 
week,  m  Latm.  Ufpian's  fragments  explabed 
by  Dr.  Radorff,  twice  a  week,  gratis.  Canon 
law,  by  Prof.  Schmab,  five  times  a  week^ 
by  Dr.  Laspeyres,  five  times  a  week  }  Dr. 
Moosdorfer-Roesbemr,  four  times  a  week }  Dr. 
Potter  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  Dr.  Steltzer  at 
three  o'clock.  History  of  the  German  empire  and 
law,  by  Prof.  Homeyer.  History  and  antimihies 
of  Gennan  law,  with  a  short  survey  of  the  histo- 
ry of  the  empire,  by  Prof.  Phillips.  German  pri- 
vate and  feudal  law,  by  Prof,  von  Lancisolle  and 
byProf.PhiUips.  Feudal  law,  by  Dr.  Moosdorfer- 
Rossberger,  Tour  tunes  a  week.  Forest  and 
game  law,  by  Dr.  Laspeyres.  Criminal  law^  by 
Prof.  Kener,  with  the  criminal  process,  five  tunes 
a  week;  Prof.  Jarcke,  the  same,  six  times  a 
week.  History  of  crimmal  law,  by  Prof.  KJenze, 
twice  a  week,  gratis.  On  remarkable  criminal 
cases,  by  Prof,  jkrcke  and  Dr.  Laspeyres.  Ger- 
man territorial  and  federative  law,  by  Prof. 
Schmals,  six  tunes  a  week,  gratis.  Ancient  eon- 
stitutiott  of  the  empire,  and  constitution  of  the  con- 
federacy, by  Pror.  Lancisolle.  On  the  constito- 
tion  of  Great  Britain,  by  Prof.  Phillips,  once  a 
week.    Common  and  Prassian  civil  process,  by 


Prof.  Schmals,  four  times  a  week ;  Prof.  Jarcke, 
five  times  a  week  ;  Dr.  Moosdorfer-Rossberger, 
four  times,  and  Dr.  Radoiff,  four  times  a  week. 
Practical  exercises  directed  by  Prof.  Schmals,  in 
connexion  with  his  lectures  on  the  criminal  pro- 
cess, on  Saturdays.  Dr.  Moosdorfer-IUissberger 
offers  to  take  ehaige  of  examinations  and  reviews 
of  past  studies. 

MCDICIVX. 

Medical  encyclopsedia  and  methodology,  by 
Prof.  Casper,  once  a  week,  gratis.  History  of 
medicine,  by  Prof.  Hecker,  twice  a  week,  mtb. 
History  of  accouchement,  by  Dr.  von  Siebiold, 
once  a  week.  Lives  and  domgs  of  great  physi- 
cians, by  Dr.  Damerow,  once  a  week,  gratis.  Ex- 
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l|on<»B  in  classes,  the  catalogue  usually 
comprises  two  or  «iore  treatises  of  Aris- 
totle, with  the  addition,  occasionally,  of 
some  of  Cicero,  or  some  parts  of  Plato, 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  and  oiten  the 

|>)aiiations  of  the  apborisms  of  Hippocrates,  coo- 
timied  by  Prof.  Bartels,  once  a  week,  mtis. 
Anatomy,  six  times  a  week,  by  Prof.  RaflMphi. 
Complete  anatomy,  by  Prof.  Scniemm,  four  times 
a  H'eek.  Osteolocy,  by  Prof.  Knape,  four 
times  a  week.  Syndesmology,  the  same,  twice 
a  week,  gniis.  On  aponeuroses,  by  Prof. 
Schlemm,  twice  a  week,  gratis.  Splanchnology, 
by  Prof,  knape,  'four  times  a  week.  Anatomy 
<M  the  organs  of  the  senses  and  those  of  the  foetiis, 
by  Prof.  Rudoiphi,  twice  a  week,  gratis.  Prac- 
tieal  exercises  in  anatomy,  directed  by  Profs. 
Kna{>e  and  Rudolpbi.  Anthropology,  by  Prof. 
Kranichfeld,  twice  a  week.  Physiology,  by 
Prof.  Schultz,  four  times  a  week.  Complete 
uology,  by  Prof.  Eck,  six  times  a  week, 
first  part  of  the  theoretico-medical  institu- 
tions, containing  the  elements  of  physiology,  by 
the  same,  four  umes  a  week.  Comparative  phys- 
iology, by  Prof.  Horkel,  six  times  a  week.  A 
survey  of  the  historj^  of  life,  the  formation  and 
propagation  of  orranic  bodies,  by  Dr.Brandt,  once 
a  week,  gratis.  Pathology,  by  Prof.  Hufeland, 
junior,  tour  times  a  week.  General  pathology,  by 
Prof  Hesker,  four  times  a  week.  Particular  pa- 
thok>gy,  the  same,  six  times  a  week.  The  same 
accordmg  to  his  own  system,  by  Prof.  Reicii,  six 
times  a  week.  Pathological  anatomy,  by  Prof; 
Rudolphi,  four  times  a  week.  On  regular  and 
monstrous  formations  in  natural  bodies,  by  Dr. 
Ratzeburg,  twice  a  week.  Semeiotics  (the  doc- 
trme  of  symptoms),  by  Prof.  Hufelaaa,  junior, 
twice  a  week,  gratis.  Pharmacolo^,  by  Fm. 
Link,  six  times  a  week.  The  same,  m  connexion 
with  natural  history  and  materia  medica,  explain- 
ed by  frequent  demonstrations,  with  Dr.  Ratze- 
burg  and  Ur.  Brandt :  the  former  teaches  the  min- 
eraiogieal  and  zoological  peH,  three  times  a  week ; 
the  latter  the  botamcal  part,  three  times  a  week. 
Doctrine  of  physics,  by  Prof.  Osann,  six  times  a 
week.  The  same  explained  by  exhibiting  offici- 
nal plants  and  mineiuls,  by  Prof.  SchuUz,  five 
times  a  week.  Practical  lectures  on  medicines, 
by  Dr.  Sundelin,  four  times  a  week.  Chi  officinal 
and  poisonous  plants,  by  Prof.  Schnltz,  twice  a 
week,  gratis.  On  the  mineral  waters  of  Germany, 
by  Prof.  Osann,  twice  a  week,  gratis.  The  art 
of  preparing  recipes,  treated  generally  and  par- 
ticularly, by  Prod  Casper,  twice  a  week ;  prac- 
tical exercises  continued.  CreneraJ  therapeutics, 
by  Dr.  Oppcrt,  three  times  a  week.  lAetetics 
and  macrobiotics  (q.  v.),  by  Prof.  Hufeland,  sen- 
ior, twice  a  week.  Special  patliology  and  thera^ 
peotics  (q-  v.),  by  Prof.  Bartels,  6ve  times  a 
week.  The  same,  by  Prof.  Wagner,  six  tiroes  a 
week.  Therapeutics  of  acute  and  chronic  dis- 
eases in  sartioular,  by  Prof.  Horn,  four  times  a 
week.  Nosological  therapeutics  particularly 
treated «  by  Prof.  Wolfart,  four  tiroes  a  week. 
Second  part  of  particular  therapeutics,  by  Prof. 
Htifclana,  junior,  six  times  a  week.  On  the  dis- 
eases appearing  during  wars,  in  camps  as  well 
ai  in  cities,  by  Prof.^  Wolfart,  twice  a  week. 
The  doctrine  of  mental  disorders,  with  remarks, 
theoretical  and  firactical,  on  their  cute,  by  Dr. 
Dam'^row,  four  titfies  a  week.  Doctrine  of  die 
diagnosis  and  cure  of  syphilitic  diseases,  by  Prof. 
Horn,  twice  a  week,  gratis.    The  same,  iyDr, 


whole  w  part  of  Xenophon's  Hellenics, 
and  Polybius ;  a  selection  of  Greek  pt^jTs, 
and  sometunes  Pindar ;  a  portion  of  JLatin 
history,  most  commonly  two  decades  of 
Livy ;  two  or  more  Latin  poets,  which  are 

Oppert,  twice  a  week,  gratb.  Pathoiofliy  and 
therapeutics  of  diseases  having  a  materiaiori^, 
by  Dr.  Sundelin,  twice  a  vv<eek.  gratis.  Doctnne 
of  the  diseases  of  children,  by  Prof.  Casper,  twice 
aweek,  grc^.  Th#same,*by  Prof.  Reich,  gra- 
tis. Doctrine  of  the  diseases  of  childreD  aad 
women,  by  Dr.  Friedllnder,  twice  a  week.  Doc- 
trine of  the  diseases  of  the  eye,  by  Prof.  jQngfcen, 
five  times  a  week,  gratis.  Instrnetion  in  opera- 
tions on  the  eye,  the  same,  pricatUsime.*  Aoat- 
omy.  physiology,  pathology  and  therapeutics  of 
the  numan  eye,  m  connexion  with  the  operations 
on  it,  by  Prof.  Kranichfeld,  three  times  a  week. 
General  and  special  surgery,  by  Prof.  Jonekee, 
six  limes  a  week.  General  surgery,  by  Prof. 
Kloee,  twice  a  week.  Akhirgy.  or  the  doctrine 
of  aH  surgical  operations,  by  Pror.  von  Gr&fe,  four 
times  a  week.  The  same,  by  Prof  Rurt,  six  times 
a  week.  Operations  on  the 'dead  subject  are  sep- 
arate from  these.  On  fractures  and  dislocations, 
by  Prof.  Khige,  once  a  week.  Complete  view 
of  the  means  of  curing  diseases  of  the  teeth,  by 
Dr.  Hesse,  twice  a  week.  All  thai  rriates  to 
birth  {Oeburtsknmde),  by  Prof.  Busch,  five  tones 
a  week.  EleroenU  of  midwifery,  by  Prof.  Klu^, 
twice  a  week,  gratis.  The  same;  lectures  on  the- 
oroticaj  and  practical  obstetrics;  and  at  two  other 
hours  exercises  take  place.  Prof.  Busch  proposes 
to  undertake  a  course  of  obstetrical  operations, 
with  exercises  on  the  model.  Prof.  Busch  will 
have,  on  Saturdays,  an  obstetrical  exarainatiim. 
Theoretical  and  practical  obstetrics,  by  Dr.  Fkied- 
Iftttder,  three  times  a-week.  The  same,  by  Dr. von 
Siebold,  four  times  a  week.  He  offers  also  tocfirect 
the  exercises  on  the  model.  Clinical  medical  lec> 
tures  in  the  Charit^  hospital,  daily,  by  Prof.  Bar- 
tels. Clinical  exercises  in  the  roj'al  polyclmical 
institute,  directed  by  Prof.  Hufeland,  senior,  with 
Pro6.  Osann  and  Busse.  Clinical  diractioas  for 
his  hearers,  by  Prof.  Wolfart.  Directioot  for 
medical  and  forensic-medical  practice,  givmi  by 
Prof  Wagner,  six  times  a  weeK.  Clinical  leclure« 
on  surgery,  and  diseases  of  the  eye,  ia  the  royal 
clinico-sureical  institute  of  the  university,  directed 
by  Prof.  Ctrafe,  four  times  a  week.  Practical  ex- 
ercises at  the  sick-bed  in  surgical  clinics,  in  the 
Charity  hospital,  directed  by  Prof.  Rurt,  four 
times  a  week.  Polyclinics,  by  the  same,  every 
day.  Practical  exercises  at  the  sick-bea  of  pa- 
tients with  disorders  of  the  eye,  in  the  Charitp 
hospital,  directed  bv  Prof.  JOx^en,  five  times  a 
week.  On  venereal  diseases,  Prof.  Kloge  will 
rive,  twice  a  week,  dmical  instruction  m  tho 
Charity  hospital.  Obstetrical  dmics  in  the  nyaJt 
lying-in  hospital,  and  the  polyclmicj  connef^ted 
with  it,  directed  four  times  a  week,  by  Prof. 
Busch.  Obstetrical  clinics,  by  Dr.  FriedllUider, 
three  times  a  week.  Forensic  anthropology,  by 
Prof.  Knape,  three  times  a  week.  Forensic  laeH- 
icine  for  pnysicians  and  jurists,  with  practical  ex- 
ercises in  the  drawing  up  of  opinioBS,  &c^  by 

*  Lectures  in  the  German  vniversittes  are  either 
rMue  (Rratifi),  prtoatim  (the  general  lectures,  paid 
for  by  the  student,  from  one  louis  d*or  to  five  and 
six:  these  are  meant  if  nothing  Is  aald  ia  the  catii- 
loKue),  or  privatuuime  (which  are  only  for  a  few, 
who  may  choose  to  attend :  at  these,  the  price  t» 
higher,  and  the  manner  of  instraetion  mote  Ihmfliar;. 
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akwMt  always  Viigilt  Hmnce,  LncreidiM 
or  JuveoaL  BaaideB  the  examination  in 
theae  booki^  the  student  is  obliged  to  per- 
fimn  ezerciseB  in  Englidi,  Latin  and 
Greek,  in  prose  and  in  vene,  at  the  dis- 

Prof.  Caiper,  three  times  a  weelc.  The  same,  by 
Dr.  Baiex,  foar  limes  a  week.  Medical  pouce, 
by  Prof.  Wagner,  twice  a  week,  gratis.  Dr. 
SandeHn  oAers  to  take  charge  of  reviews  of  all 

I  of  medical  study.    VeteriBory  art,  by  Dr. 

Ueben,  three  times  a  week.  Doctrine  of  pes- 
tilential disorden  among  all  domestic  animals,  in 
coanenon  with  ibrensie  veterinary  medicine,  by 
tlw  same,  three  limes  a  week. 

Philosophical  Scikrcxs. 

Phikfophical  method,  and  the  general  sim'ey 
of  sciences,  by  Dr.  Micnelet,  in  connexion  with 
an  introduction  to  the  last  systems  of  philosophy 
ainee  Kant,  ibur  times  a  week,  gratis.  Foundar 
tion  of  philosophy,  or  the  theory  of  all  knowledge, 
by  Dr.  Schopnlwaer,  three  times  a  week.  Logic, 
6v9  times  a  week,  by  Prof.  RiUer.  Logic,  and  a 
general  survey  of  phdosopby,  by  Dr.  Beneke,  four 
tnnes  a  week.  Logic  and  metaphysics,  by  Prof. 
Henning,  five  times  a  week.  Ethics,  by  Prof. 
Ritter,  four  times  a  week.  Psycholory,  and  doc- 
trine of  mental  diseases,  by  Dr.  Beneke,  five 


ken,  four  times  a  week.  FVmdamental  ideas  of 
sestnetics,  by  Dr.  Keyserlinck,  four  tunes  a  week. 
History  of  philosophy,  by  Prof.  Hegel,  five  times 
a  week.  Critical  histofy  of  distinguished  meta- 
physical systems,  by  Dr.  Beneke,  once  a  week. 
Philoaophy  of  history,  by  Prof.  Stuhr,  five  times 
a  week. « 

Mathkhatical  Scibrcbs. 

Differential  calculus,  by  Prof.  Dirksen,  three 
times  a  week.  Analytical  statics,  the  same, 
three  times  a  week.  Application  of  the  integral 
ealeuhis  to  geometry,  by  the  same,  once  a  week, 
gratis.  Calculatioa  of  probabilities,  by  Dr. 
Dirichlet.  Analysis  of  infinites,  by  the  same. 
Introduction  to  ahrebra  and  analysis,  once  a 
waek,  gratis,  by  Prof.  Ohm.  Analytical  plane 
.  and  spherical  trigonometry,  also  analytical  geom- 
etiT,  four  times  a  week,  by  the  same.  Difleren- 
tiai  and  integral  calculus,  by  the  same,  four  times 
a  week.  A%ebra,  six  times  a  week,  by  Prof. 
Ideler.  On  conic  sections,  three  times  a  week, 
by  the  same.  Planimetry,  twice  a  week,  by 
Prof.  QrQson.  Theoretical  astronomy,  three 
times  a  week,  by  Dr.  Encke.  Cosmography, 
twice  a  week,  by  rrof.  Oltmanns. 

Natural  Scieitcbs. 

General  physics,  three  limes  a  week,  by  Prof. 
Erman.  Magnetism  and  electricity,  the  same, 
three  times  a  week.  The  first  part  or  mechanical 
physics,  four  times  a  week,  by  Prof.  Fischer.  Ex- 
perimental  physics,  four  tones  a  week,  by  Prof 
Hermbstadt.  The  same,  by  Prof.  Tiirte,  twice  a 
ElemenU  of  physics  and  chemistry,  with 
nents,  by  the  same.  General  theoretical 
aa^  practical  chemistry,  with  experiments,  six 
times  a  week,  by  Prof  Hermbstftdt.  Theofstteal 
40* 


cretion  of  the  examineis.  The  mathe- 
matical examinaijona  have  been,  for  tbe 
last  three  or  four  years,  conducted  piinci- 
pally  by  means  of  printed  (questions,  an- 
swered in  writing.    A  candidate  for  the 

and  practical  pharmacy,  or  doctrine  of  the  knowl- 
edge and  preparation  or  chemical  medicines,  five 
times  a  week,  by  the  same.  ZoOchemy,  once  a 
week,  by  Prof.  MItscherlich,  gratis.  Experi- 
mental chemistry 2  four  timea  a  w^k,  by  the  same. 
Theoretical  chemistry,  with  particular  reference  to 
technology,  five  times  a  week,  by  Prof  Schubarth. 
Introduction  to  chemistry,  by  the  same,  once  a 
week,  gratis.  Examinauons  m  chemistry,  by  the 
same,  three  times  a  week.  On  chemical  opera- 
tions, once  a  week,  by  Prof.  Hermbstadt.  rhar- 
maceutic  chemistry,  three  times  a  week,  by  Prof. 
Rose.  On  some  organic  officinal  preparations, 
once  a  week,  gratis,  by  the  same.  Exercises  in 
chemical  analysis,  by  the  same,  daily.  General 
zoology,  six  times  a  week,Nby  Prof.  Lichtenstein. 
Natural  history  of  the  ruminant  animals,  by  the 
same,  twice  a  v«ek.  gratis.  Natural  history  of 
the  mammalia,  by  Dr.  Wieemann,  twice  a  week, 
mtis.  General  zoology,  five  times  a  week,  by 
Uie  same.  General  entomology,  twice  a  week, 
by  Prof.  Klug,  gratis.  On  the  laws  of  descriptive 
botany,  once  a  week,  gratis,  by  Prof.  Hayne. 
Physiolosy  of  vegetables,  especially  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  uree  times  a  week,  by  the  same.    On 


cryptogamic  plants,  gratis,  by  Prof,  von  Schleeh- 
tendal.  On  nutritive,  officinal  and  poisonous 
plants,  according  to  the  natural  families,  four  times 
a  week,  by  the  same.  Mineralogy,  six  tim^  a 
week,  by  Prof.  Weiss.  Descriptive  crystallogn- 
phv,  by  the  same,  four  times  a  week.  The  nune- 
ralogical  part  of  the  knowledge  of  soils  for  offi- 
cers of  the  forests,  twice  a  week,  by  the  i 


Political  ahd  ADKurisTRATivK  Scikkces. 

Public  law  and  politics,  by  Prof,  von  Raumer, 
four  times  a  week.  On  tbe  modem  public  law 
and  constitutions  of  government  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, by  Prof.  Gans,  once  a 
Vamertd'Wig»en9eha/i  (science  of 
tion),  four  times  a  week,  by  Prof.  Schmalz.  His- 
tory of  tbe  Prussian  state  since  the  begiiming  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  progress  of  public  law,  by  Prof  voa 
Hemimg,  once  a  week,  gratis.  General  statistics 
of  Europe,  four  times  a  week,  by  Prof.  Hoffinann. 
Statistics  of  the  German  confederation,  twice  a. 
week,  by  Dr.  Stein.  Statistics  of  Prussia^  twice 
a  week,  gratis,  by  Prof.  Hofftnann.  Pubhc  and 
administrative  law  of  Prussia,  in  connexion  with 
Prassian  statistics,  four  times  a  week,  by  Prof, 
von  Henning.  Science  of  finances,  or  cfoctrine 
of  the  admmistration  of  public  revenue,  four 
times  a  week,  by  Prof.  Hdfinann.  Agricultural 
preparatory  sciences,  twice  a  week,  by  Prof. 
StOrig.  Science  of  agriculture,  with  particular 
reference  to  tbe  wants  of  the  eameralUtf  three 
tones  a  week,  by  the  same.  On  cattle,  three 
times  a  week,  by  the  same.  -  General  survey  of 
forest  sciences,  &ur  times  a  week,  by  Prof.  Pfeil. 
Knowledge  and  care  of  forests  in  a  politice- 
eeonomicaf  respect,  three  times  a  week,  by  the 
same.  Vakiation  and  management  of  foresu, 
three  thneaaweek,  by  the  same.  Tbe  same  lec- 
turer is  ready  to  conduct  an  examinatioa  in  all  forest 
sciences,  six  times  a  week.  Camiral  chemistry, 
or  appUeatioB  of  chemistry  to  agrioalaue,  the  fbr* 
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fint  clam  may  be  auted  generally  to  have 
acquired  a  knowledge  o^  1.  the  elements 
of  analytical  geometry  and  tiigonometiy ; 
2.  the  differential  and  inte^pral  calculus 
and  its  applicationB ;   3.  mechamca,  in- 

eft  Miflucet,  and  the  mecbanie  arts,  with  experi- 
nentfl,  three  times  a  week,  by  Prof.  Hennbsttdt. 

History  a-itd  Ubogra.phy. 

History  of  antiquity,  four  times  a  week,  by 
Dr.  E.  A.  Schmidt.  History  of  the  middle  ajres, 
four  times  a  week,  by  Prof.  Wiiken.  Modem 
history,  four  times  a  week,  by  Prof,  von  Raumer. 
History  of  the  eicbteenth  eeutury,  twice  a  week, 
gratis,  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Schmidt.  History  of  Prussia, 
trom  the  bejdnniog  of  the  seventeenth  century  to 
the  year  1A13,  six  times  a  week,  by  Prof.  Stuhr. 
History  of  the  war  of  liberation,  during^  IBl^—lS. 
twice  a  week,  by  the  same.  Historico-criticai 
exercises  aro  held  once  a  mreek,  by  Prof.  Wiiken. 
General  geopaphy,  five  times  a  week,  by  Prof. 
Ritier.  The  same,  by  Prof.  Zeune,  twice  a 
week.  Hydrography  and  physiography  of  the 
West  Indies  and  the  neighbonng  coasts,  once  m 
week,  by  Prof.  Oltmauns,  gratis.  Determination 
of  geo^phical  lon^tude  and  latitude  from  as- 
tronomical observations,  twice  a  week,  hy  the 
same.  , 

History  or  Art. 

History,  pnneiples  and  monuments  of  Greek 
architecture,  three  times  a  week,  by  Prof.  Tolken. 
History,  principles  and  monuments  of  aivfaitec- 
ture  in  toe  middle  ages,  firom  the  times  of  Justinian 
to  the  sixteenth  century,  by  the  same,  twice  a 
week.  History  of  architecture  among  the  Greeks, 
twice  a  week,  gratis,  by  Prof.  Hirt.  Principles 
of  the  fine  arts,  by  the  same.  On  the  art  of  paint- 
ing among  the  ancients,  gratis,  once  a  week,  by 
Prof.  TolEen. 

Philolooical  Sgikkcbs,  Slc. 
General  survey  of  the  philological  sciences  and 
the  method  of.  studying  tnem,  four  times  a  week, 
by  Dr.  Rotscher.  General  lustory  of  the  litera- 
ture of  antiquity,  the  middle  ages,  and  of  modem 
times,  five  tunes  a  week,  by  Prof.  Hotho.  Greek 
antiquities,  with  particular  reference  to  politics 
and  the  administration  of  justice,  five  tones  a 
week,  by  Prof.  Bockh.  Agamemnon  and  theOhoe* 
phori  of  iEschylus,  three  times  a  week,  by  Prof. 
Lachmann.  The  Seven  against  ThebM  ofiGs- 
chyltts,  four  times  a  week,  oy  Dr.  Lange.  The 
Philoctetes  and  Antirone  of  Sophqples,  in  con- 
nexion with  an  introduction,  on  the  nature  and 
history  of  the  Greek  tragedy,  four  times  a  week, 
by  Dr.  Heyse.  The  Clouds  of  Aristophanes, 
twice  a  week,  by  Dr.  Rotscher,  g^ratis.  The 
Nicomachic  ethics  of  Aristotle  explained  in  con- 
nexion with  an  introduction  to  the  i^ilosophy  of 
Aristotle  in  general,  twice  a  week,  by  Dr.  Bliche- 
let.  Thucydidcs,  by  Prof.  Bekker,  twice  a  week. 
Practical  exercises  m  Latin  and  Greek,  directed 
by  the  same.  Latin  style  taught  by  Prof.  Zumpt. 
four  times  a  week.  On  Catullus,  and  the  lyrical 
poetry  ef  the  Romans  in  general,  with  explana- 
tions of  select  poems  of  Catullus,  twice  a  week, 
by  Dr.  Heyse.  Cicero's  fiflh  book  against  Ver- 
res,  explained  twice  a  week,  gratis,  by  Prof. 
Zompt.  Histories  of  Tacitus,  four  times  a  week, 
by  BOekh.  Ancient  ceography  of  Palestine,  once 
a  week,  gratis,  by  Prof.  Ritter.    Hebrew  gram- 


eluding  the  principles  of  its  appticatioa 
totlie  solar  system,  embracing  the  sub- 
stance of  the  three  first  sections  of  New- 
ton's Prmc^na^  which  are  also  read  in  the 
original  forms ;  4.  the  principles  of  hy- 

mar,  by  Dr.  Uhlemann,  with  a  grammatical  ex- 
planation of  the  book  of  Joshua,  twice  a  week, 
gratis.  Exegetical  exercises  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, directM  by  Dr.  Beaary,  and  difficult  parts 
of  the  Hebrew  grammar  explained,  three  times  a 
week,  gratis.  Chaldee  grammar,  with  an  expla- 
nation of  select  pans  ol  the  Chaldee  Bible  and 
Targums,  by  the  same,  three  times  a  week,  gratis. 
Elements  of  Syrian  grammar,  twice  a  i»-eek,  by 
Prof.  Hengsleuberg.  Arabian  grammar,  with 
explanation  of  the  Arabian  chreetomathy  of 
Kosegarten,  three  times  a  week,  by  Prof.  Wukeo. 
Select  Arabian  historians  and  poets  explained, 
by  Dr.  Beaary,  four  times  a  week.  Grammar  of 
Sanscrit,  three  times  a  week,  gratis,  by  Prof. 
Bopp.  Select  passages  of  the  MaM-BMnU 
explained,  by  the  same,  twice  a  week,  gratis.  Per- 
sian grammar,  by  Wiiken,  once  a  week,  gratis. 
Ancient  German  and  Northern  mythology,  twice  a 
week,  gratis,  by  Prof,  von  der  Hagen.  On  the  an- 
cient northern  Edda-songs  of  the  Ntbelungs,  thn 
same,  four  times  a  week.  Histoiy  of  the  Uteraiore 
of  the  middle  ages  and  modem  times,  four  times  a 
week,  by  the  same.  Elements  of  the  oid^  and 
middle  High  German  grammar^\*e  times  a  week, 
by  Prof.  Lachmann.  Dante's  Purgatory  explain- 
ed, twice  a  week,  by  Prof.  F.  W.  V.  Schmidi, 
gratis.  History  of  modern  poetry,  four  tiftes  a 
week,  by  the  same.  On  the  latest  period  of  irony 
and  mysticism  in  poetry  and  sesthetics,  or  ov 
Frederic  von  Scblegel's  iVbcafis,  L.  Tiek's  and 
Solger's  nmtings,  QQce  a  week,  by  Prof.  Hocko. 
Dante's  Dhnna  Ctmudia  is  explained  in  the  Ital- 
ian language,  by  Mr.  Fabbmcci,  gratis.  Italian 
authors,  such  as  hb  hearers  may  stfect,  explamed, 
by  the  same,  four  times  a  week.  Elements  of 
Italian  grammar,  primtUtime,  by  the  saane. 
Shakspeare,  by  Dr.  von  Seymour.  Private  in  - 
straction  in  the  Enrlish  lan^age,  by  the  same. 
Some  French  tragedies  explamed^d  the  hi^ofy 
of  the  French  tn^edy  given  in  French,  by  Mr. 
Franceson.  Instruction,  mYocrfwnme^in  French, 
Spanish  and  Italian,  by  the  same  —The  diieetor 
Klein  superintends  the  academical  choir  fnr 
church  music,  in  which  students  can  take  part, 
gratis.  Instrvetion  in  fencing  and  vanhiag,  by 
Mr.  Felmy  and  Mr.  Eiselen.  The  latter  abo 
gives  insttuction  in  gymnastics  in  general.  In- 
struction in  riding  in  the  ro^'al  and  several  private 
riding  schools. 

Public  Learned  Ivstitutions. 

The  royal  library  is  daily  open  for  students. 
The  observ'atory,  the  botanic  garden,  the  ana- 
tomical, soOtomiciiI  and  zoological  nmsenm,  the 
collection  of  minerals,  of  suigical  instruments  and 
bandaces,  of  casts  and  works  of  art,  &c.,  araoaed 
in  the  lectures,  and  can  be  visited  by  the  studeata. 
Prof.  Hengstenberg  directs  the  exegetie  exeretaet 
of  the  theological  seminary ;  the  exereises  in  ec- 
clesiastical bstory  and  the  htstory  of  donas  are 
directed  by  Pro6.  Maiheiaecke  and  nfmmfci 
In  the  philological  teminaiy,  Prof.  BOckk  wil 


hear  the  students  explahi  Demosthenes,  and 

the  other  esereiseS  of  the  same.     Prof.   Lach- 


mann will  hear  the  students  explain  the  odta  ef 
Horace. 
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drostatica,  optics  and  plane  astrononiy. 
The  examinationa  take  place  twice  a 
year.  Prizeeare  ^ven  for  tlie  encourage- 
ment of  compoaition  in  proae  and  verse, 
in  Latin  and  En^ish.  There  are  also 
public  BcholarBhips,  which  operate  as  re- 
wards and  encouragements  of  general 
proficiency  or  particular  acquirements. 
These  include  classical  literamre,  mathe- 
matics, Hebrew  and  law.  The  universi- 
ty also  afibrds  facilities  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  various  Immches  which  do  not 
enter  into  the  qualifications  for  a  decree. 
Thus  the  several  professors  of  geofogy, 
chemistry,  and  many  other  branches  of 
science,  are  always  provided  witli  classes, 
often  with  numerous  ones. — We  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  college  preparation  fi>r  the 
public  examinations.  It  is  this  that  really 
constitutes  the  Oxford  education.    The 

S recess  of  instruction  in  the  colleges  is 
y  means  of  recitationa  Every  head  of 
a  house  appoints  a  certain  number  of 
tutors  for  this  purpose.  Questions  are  put 
by  the  tutor,  and  remarks  made  by  him  on 
the  book  which  is  the  subject  of  study. 
He  also  gives  directions  respecting  the 
IMOper  m^e  of  studying.  Tne  students 
usually  attend  two,  three  or  four  tutors, 
who  thus  give  instruction  in  different 
branches.  The  college  tutor,  moreover, 
has  interviews,  from  time  to  time,  with  his 
pupils,  separately,  for  the  sake  of  ascer- 
taining the  individual's  state  of  prepara- 
tion £r  the  public  examination,  assisting 
him  in  his  dimcylties,  &c.  Besides  these 
college  tutors,  however,  there  are  private 
tutors,  who  superintend  the  studies  of 
individuals,  and  prepare  them  for  attend- 
ance on  the  exercises  of  the  college  tu- 
tors. These  private  tuton  are  particularly 
useful  to  that  large  class  of  students  who 
come  to  college  insufilciently  prepared. 
The  course  of  college  instruction  closes, 
at  the  end  of  each  term,  with  a  formal 
examination  of  each  member  separately, 
by  the  head  and  tutors,  who  assemble  for 
this  purpose.  Thu^  summing  up  of  the 
business  of  the  term  is  called,  m  the  tech- 
nical language  of  the  place,  coOecHons,  or 
ttrmxnaU,  Each  student  presents  himself 
in  turn,  vnth  the  books  in  which  he  has 
received  instruction  during  the  term,  and, 
in  many  colleges,  with  the  essays  and 
other  exercises  which  he  has  written,  his 
analyses  of  scientific  works,  abridgments 
of  histories,  and  the  like.  In  some  col- 
leges, the  students  are  required  to  present, 
for  their  examination,  some  book,  abo^  m 
which  they  have  not  received  instriiction 
during  the  terra.  Besides  the  other 
studies  pursued  in  the  colleges,  the  stu- 


dents write  weekly  short  eflSBys  on  a  riven 
subject,  occaaionmly  interchanged  with  a 
copy  of  Latin  verqes,  for  those  skilled  in 
veraification.  The  liberality  of  dooora 
has  enabled  the  colleges  to  provide  indi- 
rectly for  the  promotion  of  study  by 
means  of  exhibitions,  scholarehips  and 
feUowshins.  Every  college  and  hall  ex- 
amines, if*  it  thinks  fit,  its  own  candid^es 
for  admission,  and  pronounces,  each  ac- 
cording to  a  standard  of  its  own,  on  their 
fitness  or  unfimess  for  the  university. 
The  universitj^  has  pubUc  examinations, 
called  ruponnon$,  for  membere  who  have 
been  matriculated  not  less  than  six,  nor 
more  than  nine  terms.  These  are  con- 
ducted principally  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain the  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
student,  rather  than  bis  projpess  in  those 
branches  of  knowledge  which  he  is  sup- 
posed to  be  purauing.  In  regard  to  the 
expenses,  i.e.  the  necessary  expenses,  of  a 
student  at  Oxford,  the  Journal  m>m  which 
we  have  extracted  the  preceding  remaika 
states,  that  the  ordinary  college  account 
for  the  year,  including  univenity  and  col- 
lege fees  of  all  kinds,  postage,  boarding, 
lodging,  washing,  coals  and  servants,  is 
oflener  short  of  £80  or  £90  than  above 
£100. — ^For  further  information  respecting 
the  English  univeraities,  see  (h^crd^Camr- 
hfidgty  ISn^s  CoUege,  London  Univeniiv 
(in  article  Ijondon)^  and  the  article  CSol- 
lege^ — ^The  word  imivenihf  was  used  in 
France,  during  the  period  of  the  empire, 
to  desif^nate  me  collective  body  of  the 
hupaet  institutions  of  education,  consisring 
of^twenty-nx  academies  in  the  principu 
cities,  all  under  the  control  of  a  common 
head. — In  the  U.  States,  the  word  imtser- 
aiiy  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  collegea 
(q.  V.) ;  but  there  are  no  institutions  in  the 
count^  properly  deserving  the  name^ — 
The  following  is  a. list  of  the  universi- 
ties in  the  different  countries  of  Europe; 
but  the  reader  should  be  aware  of  the 
immense  difference  between  the  establish- 
ments beaiine  this  name;  for  instance, 
those  of  Benin  and  Gottinffen,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  Spanish  univereity,  on 
the  other,  in  which,  a  short  time  aonce,  it 
was  prohibited  to  lecture  on  philosophy. 
In  general,  it  may  be  said,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Paris,  the  Cadiolic  universi- 
ties out  of  Germany  are  veiv  for  behind 
the  Protestant  universities  (See  Cousin's 
LtUen  to  the  FVtndi  MinbUr  of  Instru^ 
HonandWmMp;  count  Montahvet  on  the 
state  of  public  instruction  in  Germany ; 
abo  Russeirs  Tovr  in  €krmamfj  in  18Sb, 
31  and  2d,  and  Dwight's  JVaods  in  ike 
JVMk  of  Gtrmamf^  in  1835  and  182a) 
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Auitria  has  eight  univenitieB. 


Vicima, 1365 

Prague, 1348 

Padua, 1228 

Pavia, 1361 

Peat, 1465 

Lembeig, 1784 

Iiiii0|Mruck, 1815 

Griltz, 1836 

PnusiOjSUi. 

Beriin, 1810 

Bonn,  .  . 1818 

Breelau, 1708 

Grei&walde, 1456 

HaUe, 1694 

KdnigBbeig, 1544 

Besides  Cathouc  theological  and  philo- 
sophical ftculties  at  Mtinster  and  Brauns- 
berg. 

BavariOj  three. 

Wditzbuig, 1403 

Erlangen,! 1743 

Muni3i, 1810 

Saxomfi  one. 
Leipsic, 1409 

Hanover,  one. 
G6tting8n, 1734 

JF&rtembergj  one. 
T&bingen, 1477 

Baden,  two. 

Heidelberg, 1386 

Freiburg,  . 1457 

Electoral  Htstia,  one. 
Marbui^, 15Sf7 

He&st'Ikarmgtadt,  one. 
Gieasen, 1607 

MtddentAurg,  one. 
Rostock,   .  .  .  ; 1419 

Saxon  DwilMS,  one. 
Jena, 1557 

France,  twenty-six.* 

Paris, about  1206 

Strasburg, 1538 

Toulouse, 1238 

Aix, 1409 

Amiens 
Anglers 
Benn^on,    1564 

*  HieM  iailitutioiis,  howewf ,  with  km  moci^ 
lions,  are  only  schools,  eontaiiuBg  butooo  or  tivo 
faculties. 


BofdMuz, 1447 

Bouiges 

Caen, 1433 

CaluMV 
Clermont 

Dijon, 1722 

Douai 

Grenoble 

Limoges 

Lrons, .r  .  .  1300 

Metz 

MootpeUier, 1289 

Nanc^ 
Nismes 
Orleans 
Pau 

Poitiers, 1431 

Rennee, 1801 

Rouen, 1801 

Great  BrUain,  nine. 

Cambridge, 1229 

Oxford, 1263 

Edinbuii^h, 1582 

St  Andrew's, 1412 

Glasgow, 1454 

Dublin, 1320 

King's  coUege, 1829 

London  university,  ....  1825 

The  Kingdom  of  the  ^eOieriandi,  three. 

Leyden, 1575 

Groningen, 1614 

Utrecht, 1636 

Belgium,  three. 

Louvain, 1826 

Liege, 1816 

Ghent, 1816 

Atimoydgfat 

Petersburg; 1821 

Moscow, 1808 

Charkow, 1804 

Casen, 1808 

Dorpat, 1632 

Wihia, 1578 

Helsingfors, 1828 

(trensierredfroin  Abo). 


Warsaw, 


Poland,  one. 


1816 


Sweden  and  AVrtmy,  three. 

Upsal, 1476 

Lund, 1666 

Christiania, 1811 

XlBiiiiURV,  twe. 

Copenhagen, 1479 

Kiel, 1665 
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iS^n,  eleven.  tre  of  SwitzerJand,  bounded  north  by  Lu- 

Valladolid, 1346  cerneandWaldst&dter  lake,  east  by  idoub- 

Huesca, 1354  tains  which  separate  it  irom  Uri,  south  by 

Salamanca, 1404  Berae,  and  west  by  Lucerne;  square  miles, 

Valencia, 1404  965,  with20,000Catholic  inhabitants;  chief 

Saragossa, .  1474  towns,  Stantz  and  Sarnen.    The  govern- 

Alcala  de  Henares,    ....  1490  ment  is  democratic.    The  pasturase  of 

Seville, 1504  cattle  is  the  chief  support  or  the  inhabit- 

Grenada, 1531  <uits,  and  the  exports  consist  of  cattle, 

St.  Jago  di  ComposteDa,  .  1531  bides,  cheese,  butter  and  tallow.     The 

Oviedo, 1580  sur&ce  is  mountainous ;  and  two  of  the 

Cervera, 1717  summits,  TitUes   or  Titlis  (10,296  feet 

high)  and  Surenes,  arc  covered  with  per- 

Porftcgoi,  one.  petualsnow.    The  canton  measuies  about 

Coimbra, 1279  eight  leagues  each  way,  and  is  divided 

into  two  valleys,  Upper  and  Lower,  by  a 

Vracow,  one.  forest  called  Karmoald,  which  crosses  it 

Cracow, 1400  from  north  to  south.    Sarnen  is  the  prin- 

^^'i^^^j  fi„-  ^!P*'  P'**^  ®^  ^®  UPP^**  Vale,  and  Stantz 

iSwfeertowi,  five.  o^the  Lo^e,  ^^j  ^f  ^^e  whole  canton. 

P"*®» 1460  The  two  valleys  send  alternately  a  deputy 

Jfiwaone  to  the  Swiss  diet    Unterwalden  is  one  of 

g««wva  '  the  cantons,  which,  in  1306,  concluded  the 

5«""?«  league  which  cave  origin  to  the  Swiss 

«u   ^""^,"                  „  confederacy.    It  furnishes  382  men  to  the 

The  four  latter  are  called  academies,  but    army  of  the  confederacy.  Its  quota  of mon- 

are  considered  as  univerBittes.  ey  is  1907  Swiss  francs.  (See  Switzedand,) 

ITALT.-A<9rfw,  three  ^^  t^^  celebrated  for  its  poison- 

5J*P'®*'' ^^^  ous  qualities,  which,  hov^ver,  have  beeD 

Palermo,  . 1394  veiy  much  exaggerated.    It  belongs  to 

^^•*"°»» 1445  the  wUcMty  the  same  natural  fiimily  with 

SardknA.  four  ***®  nettle,  mulbenrjr  and  bread-fruit    It 

o»r»mia,  luur.  attains  large  dimensions,  and  is  often  more 

1/*™' 1405  than  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  with  a 

"5?**; l^S  tjnmk  six  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base. 

^'^ IJw  The  bark  is  smooth  and  whitish;  the 

^'■^^■"» 1'®  wood  white ;  the  leaves  caducous,  aher- 

Staies  of  the  Ckurck,  four.  ^  ^^^IS!''  ^^^  ^ria^eous,  and  often 

«         ,„  •'.       ,         ^      -^.  cnsped.    The  juice  flows  abundantly  on 

Kome  [i^t^fftenza), L«5  incision,  is  very  viscous,  bitter,  yellowish 

^^^P}^    llw  if  from  the  trunk,  but  white  if  taken  from 

rmiipa, .  .  .  ^^^  .  .  .     .  i^  ^^  younger  branches.    The  emanations 

Urbmo,   .  .  .  reestabhshed  1826  from  this  tree  aie  dangerous  to  certain  in- 

TWconv  three  dividuals,  while,  as  in  the  poison  sumach, 

q;««««                          '      iQ?ift  ^^®"  "®  "^^t  in  the  least  affected  by 

S^°*' i^  them.    From  the  Juice  is  prepared  the 

Fk^nce 1^  S!?"**^!!!    Upas  PojLon.     Tfcat   obtained 

riorence, 14,»  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  however,  acts  in  a  different 

Parma,  one.  njanner,  and  not  so  quickly  as  the  Upas- 

Parma, 1432  '**^'    This  last  is  the  product  of  a  spe- 
cies of  tiryc/mos,  from  the  same  country, 

Modenm,  one.  a  vine  which  ascends  to  the  summits  of 

Modena  the  highest  trees.     The  root  is  woody, 

about  me  size  of  a  man's  arm,  and  ex- 

ijucca,  one.  teoda  many  feet  horizonUilly :  it  is  cov- 

1^"^^  ered  with  a  thin  bark  of  a  reddish-brown 

Icman  EepMic,  one.  ^""^^  bitter  taste:  this  y^^Wj,  by  ebul- 

p_^„               '^                  -Q^  lidon,  the  gum-resm  fiom  which  the  poH 

^®""» ^**^  son  is  pre^ffed. 

UifTEnwALOEN,  or  UrrDERWAJLDKN ;  one       Upper  Caziada.    (See  Canadtu) 
of  the  smaller  Swiss  cantons,  in  the  cen-       Upper  House  and  Lower  House  ; 
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■omedmes  used  for  the  house  of  lords 
(q.  V.)  and  of  commons  (q.  v.),  or,  in  other 
coundieB,  for  the  house  of  peers  end  the 
'  house  of  deputies,  or  the  first  and  second 
chamber,  as  in  Baden.  Its  application  to 
the  Englirii  parliament  is  more  common 
than  to  other  legislatiTe  bodies. 

Upsal  (in  Swedish,  Upsala);  a  town 
of  Sweden,  in  Upland,  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name ;  thuty-five  miles 
north  of  Stockholm;  Ion.  17^  39^  E. ;  lat. 
59°  Sy  N. ;  population,  4800.  It  si  situ- 
ated on  the  small  river  Fyris,  or  Sala, 
which  divides  it  into  two  parts,  and  opens 
a  communication  with  lake  Malar.  It 
contains  a  large  cadiedral  and  two  other 
churches :  the  cathedral  is  the  largest  in 
the  kinijfdom,  and  contains  the  tombs  of 
some  Swedish  kings,  and  many  other 
monuments,  amon^  which  is  that  of  Lin- 
nteaa.  -The  archbishop  of  Upsal  is  the 
only  one  in  Sweden.  The  private  houses 
are  mostly  built  of  wood,  the  public  build- 
ings of  stone  or  brick.  The  univernty  of 
Upsal  was  founded  in  1477.  Gustavus 
Adolphus  and  Christina  did  much  for  it 
It  can  boast  of  Tiinniwna,  Wallerius,  and  a 
number  of  other  distinguished  profossors. 
It  has  twenty-one  promsors,  a  librarr  of 
56,000  volumes  and  1000  manuscnpts, 
among  which  is  the  Codex  ArgtnUua. 
(See  .Srgenttm.)  Here  is  also  the  manu- 
script deposited  by  Gustavus  III,  with  di- 
rections that  it  shoukl  not  be  opoied  until 
fifty  years  after  his  death,  a  bocouiical  gar- 
den, an  astronomical  observatoiy,  an  ana- 
tomical theatre,  and  cabinets  of  natural 
history  and  mineralogy,  with  a  cabinet 
contaming.  11,000  coins.  The  number  of 
students  in  1829  was  1535;  in  1815, 
1900;  269  of  theology,  150  of  law,  and 
123  of  medicine.  This  town  was  long 
the  residence  of  the  Swedish  monarch, 
who  bore  the  title  of  kxng  qf  Upsal  till 
the  tenth  century ;  and  the  kmgs  of  Swe- 
den are  stUl  crowned  here.  U^al  is  used 
by  the  Swedish  ffeoffraphers  as  the  first 
meridian,  firom  which  they  compute  their 
longitude.  Kin^  Frederic  founded  here, 
in  1728,  the  aoctdas  lUermia  et  seierUia^ 


Ural  Mouzttaiits  (firom  iiraZ,  girdle);  a 
chain  of  mountains  running  flJong  the 
fiiontier  of  Asia  and  Europe,  nearly  1500 
miles,  fix>m  the  Frozen  ocean  to  the  Cas- 
pian sea,  containing  the  richest  veins  of 
metals  in  Russia.  The  northern  part  is 
called  the  Verehoturic,  or  Jugoric  moun- 
tains. Verchoturi  is  the  name  of  the 
height  at  the  source  of  the  Tura  (58*  N. 
lat),  where  is  situated  the  place  of  the 
same  name,  with  9000  inhabitants,  and 


many  iron  woiks,  the  emporium  of  the 
Siberian  trade.  South  of  the  gmt  ridfee 
of  the  Ural,  the  mountains  of  Guberiinki 
extend  for  into  the  steppes  of  the  Kir- 
guises.  The  highest  summit  of  the  Ural, 
the  rock  of  Padwinski,  is  6397  foet  above 
the  surftce  of  the  Caspian  sea.  Several 
rivers  cm  the  eastern  and  western  de- 
clivities of  the  Ural  promote  the  internal 
commerce  of  the  government  of  Perm, 
which  contains  120,000  square  miles  and 
1,143,902  inhabitants.  The  crown  has 
here  nine  mines  and  establishments  for 
the  manufocture  of  iron,  fifty-one  copper 
mines,  a  gold  washing,  and  a  mint  Tlim 
are,  besides,  eightv-one  iron  and  eighteen 
copper  mines  Deionging  to  private  indi- 
viduals. The  annual  product  amounts  to 
200,000  poods*  of  copper,  5,500,000  poods 
of  wrought  iron,  and  8,500,000  poods  of 
cast  iron.  The  salt  works  of  me  crown 
yield  annually  1,300,000 poods  of  sah;  the 
private  salt  works,  6,136,000  poods.  Above 
120,000  men  are  employed  m  the  mines. 
Tin  is  not  found  at  all  in  the  Ural;  but  the 
mountains  aflR>rd  some  lead  and  sihrer. 
The  platina  obtained  is  considerable.  Tlie 
whole  mineral  product  of  the  Ural,  in- 
cluding the  gold  of  the  gold  washimps 
may  be  estimated  at  fiom  fortv-five  to  fifty 
millions  of  roubles.  Perm  has  dso  con- 
siderate manufoctures.  Of  late  the  veins 
of  gold  have  been  worked  much  more 
einensively  than  before  Alexander  von 
Humboldrs  visit  to  the  Ural,  in  1829,  add- 
ed to  the  knowledge  of  its  stores-f    l^e 

*  One  pood  is  equal  to  36  pounds  1  o«iiioe 
11  drachms ;  but  among  merchants;  it  is  reekoiMd 
equal  to  96  pounds. 

t  The  ibilowingr  account  is  paxt  of  a  leUer  frov 
M.  Humboldt  to  M.  Arago  |q.  v.) :— '*  We  spent 
a  month  in  visiting  the  gold  mines  of  Borisovak. 
the  malachite  mines  ofGoameselevski,  and  or 
Tagilsk,  and  the  washings  of  gold  and  plattnnn. 
We  were  astonished  at  the  pepiiat  (water-wotn 
masses)  of  gold,  from  two  to  tnree  poundb,  and 
even  from  eighteen  to  twenty  pounds,  found  a 
few  inches  below  the  turf,  where  Ibey  had  laia 
unknown  for  aces.  The  position  and  probable 
origin  of  these  uhiviay  mixed  generally  with  frag- 
ments of  gfreenstone^  chlorite  slate,  and  aerpes- 
tine,  was  one  of  the  principal  obgects  of  this  joor- 


very  important.  We  possess  the  teeth  of  foasi 
elephants  enveloped  in  these  alluvia  of  anriferoos 
sand.  Their  formation,  consequent  on  local  ir- 
ruptions and  on  leveilim,  b,  perfaapt,  even  pos- 
terior to  the  destruction  of  the  large  animals.  The 
amber  and  the  lignites,  which  we  discovered  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Ural,  are  decidedly  i 
ancicfnt.  With  the  auriferous  sand  are  fi 
grains  of  cinnabar,  native  copper,  ceylaakes, 
garnets,  little  white  sircoas,  as  brilliant  as  dw- 
monds,  anatase,  alvite,  &c.  It  is  verj  remarka- 
ble; that  in  the  middle  and  northern  parts  of  the 
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gold  nndfl  of  the  Ural  wen  known  as 
eariy  as  1774.  They  extend  over  a  tract 
eontaininff  96,000  square  werata,  and  are 
ibond  both  rnnhe  mountains  and  on  the 
banks  of  rivers.  Fourteen  thousand  per> 
aonsy  including  4380  crown  peasants,  are 
occupied  in  the  washings.  The  proprie- 
tors of  private  gold  wakings  are  obfiged 
to  pay  ten  per  cent  to  the  govemment. 
Up  to  1817,  the  gold  bbtained  in  the  Ural 
did  not  amount  to  more  dian  eighteen 
poods  annually.  Now  it  is  above  two 
hundred  poods.    In  1834,  three  million 

Sold  roubles  were  coined  from  two  hun- 
red  poods  of  gold,  of  which  more  than 
a  fourth  pan  balonged  to  the  emperor. 
The  gold  mines  on  the  eastern  declivity 
of  this  chain  are  said  to  be  much  more 
productive  than  those  on  the  western.  In 
April,  1825,  several  pieces  of  pure  gold 
were  found  in  the  mines  of  Slatonsk,  in 
the  government  of  Orenburg,  the  largest 
of  which  weighed  above  sixteen  pounds, 
the  middling-sized  ones  from  five  to  nine 
pounds.  According  to  the  investigations 
made  there,  the  eold  m  supposed  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  agency  of  water, 
and  not  by  that  of  fire.  The  ancient 
name  of  the  Ural  mountains  was  MonUs 
H^iperbaraij  or  MorUea  RwIubu 

Ural  Rivkk  (formerly  called  Jaiky 
and  anciently  Bhynums)  fiills,  after  a 
course  of  2000  wersts,  or  1330  miles, 
through  several  mouths,  into  the  Caspian 
sea,  at  Guijew;  Ion.  52*>  14^  E. ;  laL  47^ 
19  N.  It  rises  twenty-four  miles  north 
of  Verchouralsk,  in  Ion.  58°  44'  E.,  lat. 
54°  N.    It  Lb  shallow  in  some  parts,  but 


s  right 

Cossacks;  on  the  left  the  Kirguises. 
Among  the  former  appeared,  In  1772,  the 
adventurer  PugatschefT.  (^.  v.]  In  conse- 
quence of  their  participaUon  m  his  enter- 
prise, they  lost  their  privileffes.  Catharine 
restored  them,  but  altered  the  name  of 
Jaik  Cossaduy  which  they  had  previoudy 
borne,  to  that  of  Urd  Cosaacka.  The 
name  of  the  river  was  also  changed  into 
Ural  These  Cossacks  fiimish  20,000  men 
to  the  Russian  army  in  case  of  war. 

Ural,  the  platinum  is  found  only  on  the  wettem 
European  side.  The  rich  gold  washingi  of  the 
Demidov  family,  at  Nijnel-tagilsk.  are  on  the  An- 
alic  side,  on  the  two  accHvitiee  Of  Bartlraya,  where 
the  aUaviom  of  VUkni  alone  ha«  already  produced 
more  than  2800  pounds  of  gold.  The  platinum 
is  found  about  a  lea^  to  tM  east  of  the  separa- 
tion of  waters  (which  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  axis  of  the  high  summits),  on  the  Euio- 

I  side,  near  the  course  of  the  Oolka,  at  Sukoi 

D,  aadatMartitti.'' 


^ 


UmAinA;  the  muse  of  astronomy.  She 
is  generally  represented  with  a  crown  of 
stars,  in  a  gnnnent  spotted  with  stais,  and 
holdiDg  in  lier  left  hand  a  celestial  globe, 
or  a  lyre.  Some  give  her  also  a  tele- 
scope and  a  circle.  (See  JUumv.) — Urania 
is  likewise  the  name  of  the  heavenly 
Venus,  or  of  pure,  intellectual  love,  in 
contradistinction  to  that  which  is  mwely 
sensual  The  ancient  Greek  poets  also 
call  one  of  the  Oceanides,  or  sear  nymphs, 
UronuL 

Uranium  ;  the  name  of  one  of  the 
metals,  from  ofp»»0t  (the  heavens).  We 
shall  first  describe  its  ores,  which  are  two 
in  number ;  yiz.piiehbUnde  andunmHe, — 
1.  Pitchblende  occurs  massive,  with  a 
columnar  or  impalpable  composition; 
fracture  conchoidal  or  imeven;  lustre 
imperfect  metallic;  color  grayish-blade, 
inclining  sometimes  to  iron-black,  also 
to  greenish  and  browniah-Uack  ;  streak 
black,  a  little  shining;  opaque;  brittle; 
hardness  below  feldspar;  specific  gravity 
6.46.  According  to  Klaproth,  it  <^n- 
sistsof 

Protoxide  of  uranium, 86.50 

Protoxide  of  iron, 2.50 

Silex,    .  .  .* 5.00 

Sulphuret  of  lead, 6.0Q 

Alone,  before  the  blow-pipe,  it  is  infusi- 
ble, but,  with  borax,  melts  into  a  gray 
scoria.  If  reduced  to  powder,  it  is  slowly 
soluble  in  nitric  acid.  It  is  fi>tmd  chiefly 
in  veins,  accompanied  by  various  ores  of 
silver  and  lead.  Its  chief  localities  are 
Johanngeorsenstadt  and  Schneeberg,  in 
Saxony,  ana  Joachimsthal,  in  Bohemia. 
In  Cornwall,  it  has  been  found  in  the 
tin  mines  of  Tincrofl,  near  Redruth.  —2. 
tiranUe,  This  beautiful  species  is  found 
in  small,  but  verv  perfect  crystals,  of 
the  form  of  the  rignt  square  prism,  which 
is  ususdly  so  low  as  to  anpear  tabular. 
The  terminal  and  lateral  eases  are  often- 
replaced.  Cleavage  takes  place  parallel 
to  the  sides  of  the  primaiy  form,  and  with 
ffreat  ease  parallel  to  the  terminal  planes ; 
lustre  pearly  or  adamantine ;  color  eme- 
rald-green, leek-fpneen  or  siskin-green; 
streak  correspondmg  to  the  color;  trans- 
parent to  translucent  on  the  edges ;  sectile ; 
hardness  a  little  above  that  of  gypsum ; 
specific  cravity  ail5.  It  also  occurs 
massive,  having  a  granular  composition. 
It  conmsts  of 

Oxide  of  uranium, 60.00 

Phosphoric  acid, 16.00 

Oxide  of  copper, 9.00 

Silex, OiiO 

Water, 14.50 
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Alone,  it  becomes  yellow  before  the  blow- 
pipe, and  loses  its  tnHiBporaDcy.    Upon 
cbareod,  it  intumesces  a  little,  and  melts 
into  a  black  g^bule.    It  occurs  in  veins 
<^  copper,  silver,  tin  and  iron.    Beautiful 
varieties  have  been  found  in  the  Gunnis 
lake  mine,  in  CorawalL    It  also  occurs 
in  the  Saxon  and  Bohemian  mining  dis- 
trictSL    It  is  likewise  met  with  at  Boden- 
niaia,  in  Bavaria,   and   at  Limoges,  in 
France^ — Hitlory  of  ike   Metal  and  U$ 
Ckmpcynda,    The  easiest  method  of  pro- 
curing the  metal  from  the  ore  is  the  fol- 
lowinff : — ^The   pitchblende    is   reduced 
to  a  mie  powder,  and  digested  in  nitric 
acid  till  every  thing  soluble  is  token  up. 
The  solution  is  then  rendered  as  neutral 
as  possible  by  evaporation,  and  a  current  of 
su  pHureted  hydrogen  gas  passed  through 
it  as  long  as  any  precipitate  continues  to 
foil.    The  liquid  is  filtered  and  heated,  to 
drive  off  all  traces  of  sulpbureted  hydro- 
gen.   It  is  now  precipitated  by  caustic 
ammonia ;  and  the  precipitate,  after  being 
well  washed,  is  digested,  while  still  moist, 
in  a  pretty  stronff  solution  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia.    A  fine  lemon-yellow  liquid 
is  obtained,  which,  being  set  aside  for  a 
few  days,  deposits  an  abundance  of  fine 
yellow    crystals,    in    right    rectangular 
prisms.     These  crystals,  being  exj^Med 
to  a  red  heat,  give  out  water,  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  and  oxygen  gas,  and  leave  a 
black  oxide  of  uranium,  which  is  easily 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  passing  a 
current  of  dry  hydrogen   sas  over  it, 
placed  in  a  glass  tube,  and  heated  by  a 
spirit  lamp.    The  metal  presents  a  liver- 
brown  color,  and  remams  in  the  state  of 
a  powder.    No  heat  that  we  can  raise  is 
sufficient  to  melt  it  into   a  mass:    of 
course  its  malleability  and  ductility  are 
'  unknown.     It  has  considerable  lustre, 
and  is  soft  enough  to  yield  to  the  file. 
Its  specific  ^vity  is  8.10.    It  undergoes 
no  change  m  the  ordinary  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere ;  but  when  heated  to 
redness,  it  takes  fire,  swells,  and  is  con- 
verted into  green  oxide.    It  is  insoluble 
in  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids,  whether 
concentrated  or  diluted;  but  nitric  acid 
dtsBolves  it  with  facility^    Uranium  com- 
bines with  two  different  proportions  of 
oxygen,  and  forms  two  oxides.    The  pro- 
Paiae  is  green,  and  the  peroxide^  or  acid 
of  uranium,  is  yellow.    The  former  of 
these  is  obtained  by  exposing  metallic 
uranium  to  a  red  heat.    Its  color,  while 
in  grains,  is  black ;  but  when  in  powder, 
it  is  dark  green.    It  is  soluble  in  sulphu- 
ric and  muriatic  acids.    The  solutions 
are  green.   When  dissolved  in  nitric  acid, 
h  is  converted  into  the  peroxide.    Pro- 


toxide of  uranium  is  tagteleas,  and,  when 
anhydrous,  it  is  not  altered  by  exposure 
to  the  air.  Peroxide  of  uranium,  or  urau- 
ic  acid,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
protoxide  in  nitric  acid,  and  porecipitating 
by  caustic  anunonia.  A  beautiful  yellow 
powder  is  obtained,  which  is  a  combina- 
tion of  peroxide  of  uranium  and  ammo- 
nia. Such  is  its  tendency  to  combine 
with  other  bodies,  that  it  cannot  be  ob- 
tained in  a  separate  state.  If  we  attempt 
to  drive  off  the  anunonia  and  water,  with 
which  it  is  united,  it  loses  oxygen  at  the 
same  time,  and  is  converted  mto  protox- 
ide. The  same  change  takes  place  when 
we  heat  pemitrate  of  uranium.  Nothing 
is  kuown  respecting  the  combinations 
which  this  metal  is  capable  of  forming 
with  chlorine,  bromine  and  iodine,  or 
with  azote,  carbon,  boron,  silicon  and 
phosphorus.  A  sulphuret  of  uranium 
has  been  formed,  which  has  a  black 
color,  and,  when  rubbed,  a  metallic  lustre. 
Its  capacity  for  forming  alloys  with  the 
other  metals  remains,  in  consequence  of 
the  scarcity  of  the  metal,  uninvestigated. 
The  oxides  of  uranium  are  used  in  paint- 
inff  upon  porcelain,  yielding  a  fine  orange 
color  in  tne  enamellinff  fire,  and  a  black 
one  in  that  in  which  the  porcelain  itself 
is  baked. 

Uraivus.    (See  Herschd,) 

Urahus.  According  to  the  cosmo-theoff- 
ony  of  the  Greeks,  Geea  (Earth)  proceea- 
ed  from  chaos  (the  infinite  void  of  i^pace). 
The  Earth  produced  Uranus  (in  remote 
antiquity,  the  personification  of  the  sphere 
of  light,  the  heavenly  vault),  and  by  him 
became  the  mother  of  the  Titans  (q,  v.), 
the  youngest  of  whom  was  called  Kronos 
(Time).  All  the  further  producti<»is  of 
nature  proceeded  finom  the  embraces  of 
the  Titans  and  Titanides.  Tliis  was  ex- 
pressed, in  tlie  plastic  language  of  the  an- 
cient poets,  thus :  Time  [Knmo9)vot  an 
end  to  the  productive  power  of  Uiunua, 
and  emasculated  him  with  bis  sickle. — 
Vranus  is  also  the  name  given  by  the 
continental  astronomers  to  the  planet 
which  we  commonly  call  Henckd. 

Urbaivists.    (See  FVmuxKWM.) 

Urea.    (See  tlrme.) 

Uri;  a  Swiss  canton,  bounded  north 
by  Schweitz,  east  by  Glarus  and  Orisons, 
south  by  Tessin,  and  west  by  Berne  and 
Unterwalden;  square  miles,  508;  popu- 
lation, 14,000.  The  inhabitants  are  Grer- 
mans  fay  descent  and  language ;  of  the 
Catholic  religion ;  the  government  demcH 
cratic  The  canton  is  divided  into  two 
districts,  Uri  and  Urseren :  the  chief  tows 
is  Altori.  The  country  is  extremely  ni^ 
ged,  composed  of  banren  and  Uedt  I 
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tains  and  deep  valleys.  Here  are  the 
elevated  summits  of  St.  Gotliard  (q.  v.]^ 
which  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
The  canton  is  traversed  mm  north  to 
south  by  the  Reuss,  and  contains  a  num- 
ber of  lakes  and  mountain  streams.  Of 
the  valleys,  the  two  largest  are  those  of 
the  Reuss  and  of  Urseren,  each  of  which 
admits  of  a  small  extent  of  tillage ;  but 
pasturage  is  the  principal  source  of  sub- 
sistence ;  and  cattle,  cheese,  wool,  leather 
and  timber  the  articles  of  expoit  Not 
far  firom  Altorf  is  the  village  or  Hurgelen, 
the  birth-place  of  William  Tell.  Lri 
concluded,  in  1308,  a  league,  for  ten  years, 
with  Schweitz  and  Unterwalden,  which, 
in  1315,  was  changed  into  the  perpetual 
league.  The  whole  canton  consists  of 
mountains  and  valleys,  and  is  surrounded 
by  mountains  always  covered  with  snow. 
dn  the  south  is  mount  St.  Gothard,  9944 
feet  high.  Little  srain  is  raised ;  orchard 
fruits  succeed  well.  The  chief  occupa- 
tion of  the  people  is  raising  cattle  (IJri 
has  10,000  head  of  cattle)  and  making 
cheese.  The  road  over  the  St  Gothard 
yields  them  much  profit ;  formerly  above 
15,000  people  passed  over  it  annually, 
from  Switzerland  to  Italy.  The  road  over 
the  Simplon  is  now  generally  preferred. 
Uri  furnishes  602  men  to  the  army  of  the 
confederacy.  Its  quota  of  money  is  3012 
Swiss  francs.  • 

Uric  Acid.    (See  Urine,) 

Urim  and  Thummim  (Ixeht  and  perfec- 
tian^ ;  a  kind  of  ornament  belonging  to  the 
habit  of  the  Jewish  high-priest,  by  means 
of  which  he  gave  oracular  answers  to  the 
people.  What  they  were,  and  the  mode 
ui  which  the  divine  will  was  communi- 
cated totlie  high-priest  by  means  of  them, 
is  disputed  among  the  critics. 

Urine  is  an  excrementitious  fluid,  de- 
signed for  ejecting  from  the  system  sub- 
stances which,  by  their  accumulation 
witliin  the  body,  would  prove  fatal  to 
health  and  life.  It  is  secreted  by  the 
kidneys,  whose  sole  office  it  appears  to 
be  to  separate  from  the  blood  the  su[)er- 
fluous  matters  that  are  not  required  for 
nutrition,  or  which  have  already  formed 
|>art  of  the  bodv,  and  been  removed  by 
absorption.  The  substances,  which,  in 
particular,  pass  off  by  this  way,  are  nitro- 
gen and  various  saline  and  earthy  com- 
pounds. In  its  natural  state,  it  is  trans- 
parent, of  a  yellow  color,  a  peculiar 
smell,  and  saline  taste.  Its  quantity,  and, 
in  some  measure,  its  quality,  depend  on 
the  seasons  and  the  peculiar  constitu- 
tion of  tlie  individual,  and  ai'e  likewise 
modiiSed  by  disease.    It  is  observed,  that 
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perspiration  carries  off  more  or  less  of  the 
fluid  which  would  else  have  passed  off 
by  urine ;  so  that  the  profusion  of  the 
former  is  attended  with  the  diminution 
of  the  latter.  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
most  concentrated  urine  is  1.030.  It  gives 
a  red  tint  to  litmus  paper — a  circumstance 
which  indicates  the  raesence  of  a  free  acid, 
or  of  a  9upersalt.  Though  at  first  quite 
transparent,  an  insoluble  matter  is  de- 
posited on  standing ;  so  that  urine  voided 
at  night  is  found  to  have  a  light  cloud 
floating  in  it  by  the  fbllowing  morning. 
This  substance  consists  in  part  of  mucus, 
and  partly  of  superurate  of  ammonia, 
which  is  much  more  soluble  in  warm 
than  in  cold  water.    Urine  is  prone  to 

rntaneous  decomposition.  When  kept 
two  or  three  days,  it  acquires  a  strong 
smell ;  and  as  the  uutrefaction  proceeds, 
the  disagreeable  odor  increases,  until,  at 
length,  it  becomes  exceedingly  oflensive. 
As  soon  as  tliese  changes  commence,  the 
urine  ceases  to  have  an  acid  reaction,  and 
the  earthy  phosphates  are  deposited.  In 
a  short  time,  a  free  alkali  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, and  a  large  quantity  of  carbon- 
ate of  ammonia  is  gradually  generated. 
Similar  changes  may  be  produced  in  re- 
cent urine,  by  continued  boiling.  In 
both  cases,  the  phenomena  are  owing  to 
the  decomposition  of  urea.  This  princi- 
ple is  procured  by  evaporating  fresh  urine 
to  the  consistence  of  a  sirup,  and  then  grad- 
ually adding  to  it  pure  concentrated  nitric 
acid,  till  the  whole  becomes  a  dark-colored 
crystallized  mass,  which  is  to  be  repeat- 
edly washed  with  ice-cold  water,  and  then 
dried  by  pressure  between  folds  of  bibu- 
lous paper.  To  the  nitrate  of  urea  thus 
procured,  a  pretty  strong  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  potash  or  soda  is  added,  until 
the  acid  is  neutralized ;  and  the  solution 
is  afterwards  concentrated  by  evaporation, 
and  set  aside,  in  order  that  the  nitre  may 
separate  in  crystals.  The  residual  liquor, 
on  evaporation  and  resolution  in  alcohol, 
deposits  transparent  and  colorless  crystals 
of  urea.  It  leaves  a  sensation  of  coldness 
on  the  tongue,  like  nitre,  and  its  smell  is 
feint  and  peculiar,  but  not  urinous ;  spe- 
cific gravity  1.35 :  it  fuses  at  248^  Fahr., 
and,  at  a  rather  higher  temperature,  is 
I'esolved  into  carbonate  of  ammopia  and 
cyanic  acid :  water  dissolves,  at  60°,  more 
than  its  own  weight  of  urea,  and  boiling 
water  takes  up  an  unlimited  quantity. 
The  numerous  researches  made  concern- 
ing urine  have  given  the  following  as  its 
component  parts:  1.  water;  2.  urea;  3. 
phosphoric  acid;  4,  5,  6,  7.  phosphates 
of  lime,  magnesia,  soda  and  ammonia ; 
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8»  9,  10, 11.  Mac,  roaacic,  benzoic  and 
carbonic  acid;  12.  carbonate  of  lime; 
13,  14.  muriates  of  soda  and  ammo- 
nia ;  15.  ffelatin ;  16.  albumen ;  17.  ream ; 
18.  sulphur.  According  to  Berzelius, 
healthy  urine  is  composed  of  water  932, 
urea  30.10,  sulphate  of  potash  3.71, 
sulphate  of  soda  3.16,  phosphate  of  soda 
2.94,  muriate  of  soda  4.45,  phosphate  of 
ammonia  1^,  muriate  of  ammonia  1.50, 
free  acetic  acid,  with  lactate  of  ammonia, 
animal  nuitter  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
urea,  17.14,  earthy  phosphates  with  a  trace 
of  fluate  of  lime  1.0,  uric  acid  1,  mucus 
0.32,  silex  0.3,  in  1000.0.  The  uric  acid 
is  a  constant  ingredient  in  urme:  when 
pure,  it  has  the  following  properties:  it 
18  sometimes  in  the  state  of  a  white  im- 
palpable powder,  sometimes  in  small  four- 
sided  prisms,  having  considerable  lustre. 
It  is  very  tasteless,  very  white,  liffht,  and 
insoluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol.  In 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  speedily 
assumes  the  form  of  a  jelly,  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  little  heat,  a  complete  solution  is 
obtained.  In  nitric  acid,  even  though 
dilute,  it  dissolves  with  effbrvescence ; 
•  and  when  the  solution  is  evaporated  to 
dryness,  it  assumes  a  fine  pink  color, 
which  becomes  much  deeper  when  water 
is  added,  so  as  to  have  a  near  resemblance 
to  carmine.  In  this  state,  it  stains  wood, 
the  skin,  &c.,  of  a  beautiful  red  color. 
The  watery  solution  of  this  matter  loses 
its  red  color  in  a  few  hours,  and  it  camiot 
afterwards  be  restored.  Uric  acid  com- 
bines with  the  diflferent  bases,  and  fonns 
a  genus  of  salts  called  urates.  The  only 
ones  of  importance  are  the  urates  of 
ammonia,  potash  and  soda.  Urate  of 
ammonia  is  soluble,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  in  boiling,  but  more  sparingly  in 
cold  water.  Txie  urates  of  soda  and 
potash,  if  neutral,  are  of  very  feeble  solu- 
bility ;  but  an  excess  of  either  alkali  takes 
up  a  large  quantity  of  the  acid.  When 
uric  acid  is  heated  in  a  retort,  carbonate 
and  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia  are  gene- 
rated, and  tL  volatile  acid  sublimes,  called 
puro'uric  acid,  which  is  believed  to  be 
identical  with  cyanic  acid. — Such  is  a 
general  view  of  the  composition  of  hu- 
man urine  in  its  healthy  state.  But  this 
fluid  is  subject  to  a  great  variety  of  mor- 
bid conditions,  which  arise  from  the 
deficiency  or  excess  of  certain  principles 
which  it  ought  to  contain,  or  from  the 
presence  of  others  whollv  foreign  to  its 
composition.  Of  those  substances  which, 
though  naturally  wantine,  are  sometimes 
contained  in  the  urine,  die  most  remark- 
able is  sugar,  which  is  secreted  by  the 
l^idneys^  in  diabetes.    Diabetic  urine  has 


a  sweet  taste,  and  yields  a  «rup  by  evap- 
oration, is  almost  always  of  a  pale  straw- 
color,  and,  in  ceneral,  has  a  grjBater  spe- 
cific granty  than  ordinary  urine.  The 
sugar,  when  properly  pmrified,  appears 
identical,  both  in  properties  and  c<mipo- 
sition,  with  vegetable  sugar,  approaching 
nearer  to  the  sugar  of  grapes  than  that  of 
the  su^-cane.  The  acidifying  process 
which  IS  constantly  goinff  forwara  in  the 
kidneys,  as  evinced  by  me  formation  of 
sulphuric,  phosphoric  and  uric  acids, 
sometimes  proceeds  to  a  morbid  extent, 
ill  consequence  of  which,  two  acids,  the 
oxalic  and  nitric,  are  generated ;  neither 
of  which  exists  in  healthy  urine.  The 
former,  bv  uniting  with  lime,  gives  rise 
to  one  of  the  worst  kinds  of  urinary 
concretions;  and  the  latter  appeara  to 
lead  to  the  formation  of  puipurate  of  am- 
monia, by  reacting  on  uric  acid.  In  se- 
vere cases  of  jaundice,  the  bile  passes 
from  the  blood  into  the  kidneys,  and 
communicates  a  yellow  color  to  the  urine. 
Though  albumen  is  contained  in  very 
minute  quantity  in  healthy  urine,  in  some 
diseases  it  is  present  in  large  proportion. 
It  is  characteristic  of  certain  kinds  of 
dropsv.  In  certain  states  of  the  system, 
urea  is  generated  in  an  unusually  small 
proportion.  This  occura  especially  in 
diabetes  mellitus,  and  in  acute  and  chron- 
ic inflammations  of  the  li1%r.  An  abun- 
dant secretion  of  uric  acid  is  by  no  means 
uncommon.  In  some  instances,  this  acid 
makes  its  appearance  in  a  firee  state ;  but, 
happily,  it  generally  occura  in  combina- 
tion with  an  alkali,  especially  with  soda 
or  ammonia.  The  undue  secretion  of 
these  salts,  if  temporary,  occasions  scarce- 
ly any  inconvenience,  and  arises  fimn 
such  slight  causes,  that  it  frequently  takes 
place  without  being  noUced.  This  affec- 
tion is  generally  produced  by  errore  in 
diet,  whether  as  to  quantity  or  quality, 
and  b^  all  causes  which  interrupt  the 
digestive  process  in  any  of  its  stages,  or 
render  it  imperfect  Doctor  Prout  speci- 
fies unfermented,  heavy  bread,  and  hard- 
boiled  puddings  or  dumplinss,  as,  in  par- 
ticular, d loosing  to  the  formation  of 
urates.  These  sediments  have  common- 
ly a  yellowish  tint,  which  is  conmiuni- 
cated  by  the  coloring  matter  of  the  urine ; 
or,  when  they  are  deposited  in  fevers, 
forming  the  lateritous  sediment,  they  ara 
red,  in  consequence  of  the  coloring  mat- 
ter of  the  urine  bein^  then  more  abun- 
dant. As  lon^  as  uric  acid  remains  in 
combination  with  a  base,  it  never  yields 
a  crystalline  deposit ;  but  when  this  acid 
is  in  excess  and  in  a  free  state,  its  very 
sparing  solubility  causes  it  to  separata  in 
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ninate  crystali,  even  within  the  bladder, 
giving  rise  to  two  of  the  most  distressing 
compIaintB  to  which  mankind  are  subiect 
— to  gravel  when  the  crystals  are  detached 
ih>m  one  another,  and,  when  agglutinated 
bj  animal  matter  into  concrete  majBses,  to 
the  stone.  These  diseases  may  arise  either 
from  uric  acid  being  directly  secreted  by 
the  kidneys,  or  from  the  formation  of 
some  other  acid,  by  which  the  urate  of 
ammonia  is  decomposed.  The  tendency 
of  urine  to  contain  free  acid  occurs  most 
frequently  in  dyspeptic  persons  of  a 
gouty  habit,  and  is  mmiliarly  known  by 
the  name  of  the  uric  or  lithic  acid  diathe- 
sis. In  these  individuals,  the  disposition 
to  undue  acidity  of  the  urine  is  super- 
added to  that  state  of  the  system  which 
leads  to  an  unusual  supply  of  the  urates. 
A  deficiencv  of  this  acid  in  urine,  how- 
ever, is  no  less  injurious  than  its  excess. 
As  phosphate  of  lime,  in  its  neutral  state, 
is  insoluDle  in  water,  this  salt  cannot  be 
dissolved  in  urine  except  by  beinff  in  die 
form  of  a  superphosphate,  mnce  it 
happens  that  healtny  urine  yields  a  pre- 
cipitate, when  it  is  neutralized  by  an 
alkali ;  and  i^  by  the  indiscriminate  em- 
ployment of  alkaline  medicines,  or  from 
any  other  cause,  the  urine,  while  vet  in 
the  bladder,  is  rendered  neutral,  the 
earthy  phosphates  are  necessarily  depos- 
ited, and  an  opportvmity  afibrded  for  the 
formation  of  a  stone. 

UiLN ;  a  species  of  vase  of  a  roundish 
form,  but  largest  in  the  middle,  destined, 
among  the  ancients,  to  receive  and  en- 
close the  ashes  of  the  dead ;  which  des- 
tination its  name,  in  fact,  sufficiently  indi- 
cates, the  Latin  word  umo,  or  urmda, 
being  most  probably  a  derivative  of  the^ 
verb  urere  (to  bum).  The  Romans  often 
made  use  •of  Grecian  vases  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  is  evident  from  diose  fbund  in 
the  tombs  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples,  which 
contain  both  bones  and  ashes.  (See  Vase,) 
Urns  are  commonly  met  with  in  almost 
all  collections  of  antiauities  ;  and  Mont- 
£uicon,  in  particular,  has  drawn  and  en- 
graved a  great  number  of  them.  The 
substances  employed  in  the  construction 
of  these  vessels  are  numerous.  Amongst 
them  are  sold,  bronze,  glass,  terra-cotta, 
marble  and  porphyiy.  They  were  made 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes :  some  had  smooth 
sur&ces ;  others  were  enpaved  in  haaso 
riUevo.  Many  have  been  discovered  bear- 
ing inscriptions;  others  with  the  name 
only  of  the  party  to  whose  remains  they 
w;ere  devoted.  Several  have  no  other 
character  than  the  two  letters  D.  M.,  DHs 
JIfafit&itf  (To  the  Shadowy  Deities).  Oth- 


ers, again,  present  nothing  more  than  the 
name  of  the  artist  by  whom  they  were 
wrought,  written  either  on  the  handle  or 
at  the  bottom.  Little  vessels  have  occa- 
sionally been  fbund  in  ancient  tombs,  de- 
nominated lachrymal  ufns,  (See  Lachry- 
matory.) 

Ursa  Major  and  Ursa  Minor;  the 
Great  and  Little  Bear.  (See  CoruteUa' 
Hans.) 

Ursula,  St.  ;  a  virgin  martyr ;  accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  a  daughter  of  a  prince  in 
Britain,  put  to  death  at  Cologne,  some  say 
in  384,  others  in  453,  together  with  11,000 
virgins  who  accompanied  her.  Accord- 
ing to  another  reading,  the  number  of  her 
companions  was  only  eleven.  The  num- 
ber may  have  been  increased  to  11,000  by 
a  mistake  in  takinff  the  name  of  one  of  her 
attendants  (called,  according  to  the  le- 
gend, and  according  to  a  missal,  which 
belonged  to  the  Sorbonne,  UndecimUla). 
for  a  number.  The  Roman  martyrology 
mentions  the  saint  and  her  virgin  com- 
panions, without  stating  their  number. 
St.  Ursula  was  the  patroness  of  the  Sor- 
bonne.   (See  Vrstdtnes,  and  Cologne.) 

Ursulineb,  or  Nuns  of  St.  Ursula 
(q.  v.);  a  sisterhood  founded  by  St.  An- 
sela,  at  Brescia,  in  1537,  at  first  without 
beiuff  bound  to  the  rules  of  the  monastic 
life,  out  devoting  Aemselves  merely  to 
the  practice  of  Cnristian  chari^  and  the 
education  of  children.  Paul  III  confirm- 
ed them  in  1544,  under  the  name  of  so- 
ciety of  St.  Ursula.  In  1572,  Gregory 
XIiI  made  the  society  a  religious  order, 
subject  to  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  at 
the  solicitation  of  St.  Charles  JBorromeo. 
They  add  to  three  religious  vows  a  fourth, 
to  occupy  themselves  gratuitously  in  the 
education  of  children  of  their  own  sex. 
The  order  is  under  the  superintendence 
of  die  bishops.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, it  had  350  convents.  Many  gov- 
ernments which  abolished  convents  in 
general,  protected  the  Ursulines  on  ac- 
count of  their  useful  labors,  particularly 
in  the  practice  of  Christian  charity  to- 
wards the  sick.  The  Dictionnaire  de  Th^- 
ologiCf  published  in  1817,  says  that  300 
convents  of  these  sisters  existed  at  that 
time  in  France.  Their  dress  is  black, 
with  a  leather  belt,  and  a  rope  for  the 
purpose  of  self  scoui^ng.  Their  con- 
gregations, however,  did  not  universally 
accept  the  monastic  rule ;  and  in  France 
and  Italy,  there  were  societies,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  only^  took  the  vow  of 
chastity,  and  gave  instruction  like  their 
sisters.  Their  dress  was  that  commonly 
worn  about  300  years  ago  by  widows. 
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There  are  some  of  these  siBterhoocte  in 
the  U.  States. 

Uaus.    (See  Ox.) 

Usage,  in  law.  (See  Common  Lau^ 
and  Pregcrijiium.) 

Usance,  in  bills  of  exchange.  (See 
BUls  of  Exckawe,  vol.  ii,  page  104.) 

UsBECKS ;  a  Turkish  tribe,  now  ruling 
in  Tartary,  and,  for  three  centuries,  the 
terror  of  part  of  Central  Asia.  They  occu- 
py the  modem  Bucharia  (or  Usbeckkis- 
tan)  and  Turcomania.  Us  is  the  Turkish 
word  for  sdf,  and  heck  signifies  2on2;  hence 
Ushtdc  signifies  master  of  one's  self. 
Shaibeck,  or  Shaibani  Khan,  became,  in 
1498,  the  founder  of  the  power  of  the 
Usbecks  on  the  Oxus  (Jihon  or  Amu). 
He  deprived  the  descendants  of  Timour 
of  the  last  shadow  of  their  power.  Ailer 
a  long  series  of  wars  with  the  Persians, 
fiucharians,  Turcomans  andChorasmians, 
after  bloody  civil  contentions  and  changes 
of  dynasties,  Mahmed  Rahim  Khan  at 
last  obtained  absolute  power,  in  1802  (see 
TwrktsUin)j  over  Khiwa  and  the  neigh- 
boring countries.  He  organized  the  pres- 
ent empire,  established  a  divan,  coined 
gold  and  silver,  &c.  With  all  the  other 
qualities  of  a  despot,  he  unites  cunning 
and  unconunon  understanding.  The  Us- 
becks are  more  honest  than  the  other 
tribes  under,  the  khan.  Justice  is  one  of 
their  chief  traits.  They  hate  lying  and 
avarice  and  every  thing  groveling.  War 
and  pillage  they  consider  the  only  hon- 
orable employments.  They  still  continue 
their  struggles  with  the  Persians  and  Tur- 
comans, mvade  the  territories  of  tlieir 
neighbors,  and  cany  away  slaves.  There 
are  said  to  be  at  present  about  3000 
Russian  and  30,000  Persian  slaves  among 
them.  The  Usbecks  now  generally  live 
in  towns,  possess  the  highest  offices,  and 
own  many  small  castles,  which  they  lease 
to  the  Turcomans  and  Sartes.  They  are 
divided  into  four  chief  tribes.  The  number 
of  their  warriois  may  amount  to  30,000. 
The  khan  has,  in  the  whole,  3,000,000  of 
subjects.  Khiwa,  the  residence  of  Mah- 
med Rahim,  is  inferior  in  size  to  New- 
urgenz,  an  ancient  city,  which  flourished 
during  the  times  of  the  Arabians,  but  is 
now  depopulated.  The  arts,  sciences, 
music  and  poetry  were  cultivated  there. 
Until  the  fourteenth  century^  it  was  the 
point  of  meeting  of  all  the  caravans  on 
the  Jihon.  Perhaps  the  influence  of  the 
Russians  may  introduce  some  civilization 
among  these  rude  tribes. 

UsEooM ;  a  Prussian  island  in  the  Bal- 
tic, separated  from  the  coast  of  Pomera- 
nia  partly  by  the  river  Peene,  and  partly 


by  the  Frische  Hi^  about  thirty  miles 
in  length,  of  a  very  irre^lar  form,  and  in 
no  part  above  three  miles  fix>m  the  sea. 
It  is  intersected  by  several  ranges  of 
downs  and  sand  hills,  and  has^  large 
woods,  but  not  much  land  fit  for  agricul- 
ture. The  inhabitants  ore  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  navisation  and  fishing.  Popu- 
lation, from  11,000  to  12,000 ;  square  miles, 
150 ;  chief  towns,  Swinemundis  (q.  v.)  and 
Usedom;  Ion.  13?  11'  to  13^  58^  E.;  lat 
54^  1&  to  54*»  45^  N. 

Usher,  James ;  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
in  Ireland,  bom  at  Dublin,  in  1580.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  his  father,  who  was  one 
of  the  six  cleiks  in  chancery,  he  gave  up 
the  paternal  estate  to  his  younger  broth- 
er, and  devoted  himself  to  the  church; 
entered  Trinity  college,  and  studied  the 
writings  of  the  fathers  and  the  school- 
men, whence  he  compiled  a  systematic 
body  of  extracts;  and,  in  1601,  took 
holy  orders,  and  was  appointed  afternoon 
preacher  at  Christ-church,  Dublin.  Soon 
afler,  he  visited  England,  to  purchase 
books  for  Trinity  college  library,  and  be- 
came acquainted  with  many  learned  men. 
His  talents,  and  the  ftivor  of  his  sovereign, 
James  I,  successively  procured  him  me 
professorship  of  divinity  at  Trinity  col- 
lege ;  in  1607,  the  office  of  chancellor  of 
St.  Patrick's ;  the  bishopric  of  Meaih,  in 
1620;  the  post  of  privy  counsellor,  in 
1623 ;  and,  the  following  year,  the  pri- 
macy of  Ireland.  In  this  staticm  he  dis- 
played the  same  zeal  against  the  Catho- 
lics for  which  he  had  Men  distineuished 
in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  and  wrote 
several  controversial  works  on  the  theo- 
logical points  of  interest  at  the  time.  His 
notions  of  church  government  verging 
towards  Presbyterianism,  his  enemies 
took  advantage  of  this  to  destroy  his 
credit  with  James  I ;  but  his  undeviatinf 
support  of  the  royal  supremacy  saved 
him  from  suflering  by  their  machinations, 
and  he  enjoyed,  to  the  last,  the  esteem  of^ 
king  James.  He  endeavored  to  prevent 
Charles  I  from  sacrificing  lord  Straflmd, 
whom  Usher  attended  in  prison  and  at 
his  execution.  He  adhered  to  the  king's 
interest  during  the  civil  war,  and  wit- 
nessed the  execution  of  his  master.  The 
scene  had  such  an  effect  on  him,  that  he 
fainted  ;  and  he  commemorated  the  event 
by  an  anniversary  celebration  of  funeral 
rites.  After  that  event,  he  experienced 
civility  and  flattering  promises  from 
Cromwell ;  but  the  latter  were  not  fulfilled. 
He  died  in  1656,  and  the  protector  order- 
ed that  he  should  be  interred  in  Westmin- 
ster abbey.    Archbishop  Usher  carried 
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on  an  eztensitre  correspondence  with  the 
learned  in  various  paits  of  Europe,  and 
collected,  at  conuderable  expense,  valu- 
able books  and  manuscripts.  Among  the 
latter  were  the  Samantan  Pentateuch 
and  a  Syriac  vermon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Such  was  the  general  esteem  ex- 
cited by  his  character  and  literary  repu- 
tation, that,  on  his  quitting  Ireland,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rebellion,  he  was  offered 
a  professorship  at  Leyden ;  and  cardinal 
Richelieu  invited  him  to  settle  in  France, 
promising  him  his  patronage,  with  per- 
fect fieedom  as  to  religion.  But  he 
thought  proper  to  declme  both  these 
proposals.  His  principal  works  are  the 
Annals  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
(folio),  a  treatise  of  the  hif^hest  authority 
ip  chronology  and  sacred  history;  Britan- 
nicarum  EccUsiarum  AaUquUates  (folio) ; 
and  a  Body  of  Divinity  (folio),  compiled 
BurreptitiouBly  from  bis  sermons  and 
notes. — See  Aikln's  Lives  of  SeUkn  and 
Usher  (1812). 

Usher  {huissier);  an  officer  who  has 
the  care  of  the  door  of  a  court,  hall, 
chamber,  or  the  like. — The  ftntlenutn 
usher  of  the  Hack  rod  is  the  chief  gentle- 
man usher  to  the  king  of  England. 
During  the  sessions  of  parliament,  he 
attends  the  house  of  peers.  His  badge  is 
a  black  rod,  with  a  lion,  in  sold,  at  the 
top.  This  rod  has  the  au£ori^  of  a 
mace ;  and  to  the  custody  of  this  officer 
all  peers  subjected  to  question  for  any 
crime  are  first  committed. 

UaqoxBAUCB  is  a  strong  compound 
liquor,  chiefly  taken  by  wa^  of  dram,  and 
made  in  its  hiffhest  perfection  at  Droghe- 
da,  in  Ireland.  Brandy,  raisins,  cinna- 
mon, cloves,  cardamoms,  saffit>n,  orange 
rind,  brown  sugar  candy,  are  the  ingre- 
dients of  it. 

Usufruct  (usus  frudus) ;  in  the  civil 
law,  the  temporary  use  or  enjoyment  of 
any  lands  or  tenements,  or  the  right  of 
receiving  the  fruits  and  profits  of  an  in- 
heritance, or  other  thing,  without  a  power 
of  alienating  the  thing  or  changing  the 
property  thereof.  The  relations  oetween 
the  proprietor  and  the  usufiructuary  are  set- 
tled by  the  agreement  made  between  them. 

Usurper  ;  in  politics,  one  who  unlaw- 
fully puts  himself  at  the  head  of  a  gov- 
ernment (See  LegiHmaeyy  and  De  Facto; 
also  Sovereignty,) 

Usury,  in  a  very  general  sense,  means 
a  compensation  or  reward  fi>r  money  lent. 
In  this  sense,  it  is  equivalent  to  interesi. 
But  in  the  common  bumness  of  life,  it  rarely 
has  this  signification,  but  13  chiefly  used 
in  an  odious  sense,  to  express  an  exorbitant 
41  • 


or  illegal  compensation  for  money  lent,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  common  compen- 
sation allowed  by  law,  which  is  called  m- 
ttrest.  Thus  a  man  is  commonly  called  a 
usurer,  who  lets  money  for  more  than  le- 
gal interest,  and  who  is  therefore  deemed 
a  hard,  oppressive  and  avaricious  creditor. 
It  is  singular  to  what  a  great  extent  the 
prejudice  against  the  receipt  of  interest 
UDon  money  lent  has  prevailed  in  all  ages. 
That  a  man  should  receive  a  compensa- 
tion for  a  thinff  wbic&  he  lends  to  another 
fi>r  a  use  which  is  beneficial  to  the  latter, 
and  inconvenient  to  ^imseli^  seems  to 
stand  upon  the  first  principles  of  justice. 
If  A  lets  his  horse  to  B  for  a  jour- 
ney for  B's  pleasure  or  profit,  no  one 
doubts  the  propriety  of  A's  asking;  and 
receiving  a  compensation  for  the  hire  of 
the  horse.  Why,  then,  should  not  A  be 
equally  entitled  to  a  compensation,  if  he 
lends  money  to  B  for  the  pleasure  or 
profit  of  the  latter  ?  If  the  compensation 
asked  be  a  reasonable  recompense  only, 
for  the  inconvenience  to  which  A  is  put, 
or  for  the  hazard  which  he  runs  of  not 
receiving  back  the  thing  lent,  there  is  no 
diflference  in  the  principle,  whether  the 
loan  be  of  the  horse  or  of  the  money.  If 
it  be  exorbitant  or  illegal,  the  impropriety 
and  injustice  equally  apply  to  each  case. 
And  yet  it  has  been  rare,  either  in  the 
policy  of  nations  or  the  opinions  of  mor- 
alists, that  the  transactions  have  been  view- 
ed in  an  equally  favorable  li^ht  One 
ground  of  the  common  prejudice  proba- 
bly has  been,  that  money,  being  the  com- 
mon medium  of  trade  and  commerce,  is 
more  generally  in  demand,  and  more 
univernlly  useful  to  all  persons,  than 
any  other  commodity ;  and  therefore  the 
whole  community  are  eager  to  borrow 
upon  as  cheap  terms  as  possible,  and  the 
lenders  are  as  naturally  desirous  to  lend 
upon  as  high  terms  as  possible;  thus  be- 
getting a  mutual  jealousy,  and  a  strong 
tendency  to  hard  bargains.  In  times 
when  money  is  scarce,  the  necessity,  as 
well  as  the  difficulty,  of  borrowing,  is 
greatly  increased,  and  an  inflamed  spirit 
of  discontent  is  generated  against  those 
who  possess  the  means  of  reuef,  and  will 
not  afiford  it,  but  upon  the  terms  of  an 
exorbitant  compensation.  They  thus  lie- 
come  odious,  first  as  individuals,  and  next, 
when  they  become  numerous,  as  a  class. 
In  this  way,  money-lenders  are  deemed  to 
have  a  peisuliar  interest  hostile  to  that  of 
die  public  at  large ;  and  even  if  the  laws 
do  not  prohibit  the  charge  of  bi^h  interest, 
they  are  stigmatized  as  extortioners  and 
usurers.    Besides,  the  poor,  the  extrava 
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gant  and  the  diBsolute  generally  live  be- 
yond their  means,  and  therefore  have  the 
strongest  desire,  as  well  as  the  strongest 
necessity,  for  borrowing.  In  proportion 
as  their  wants  rise,  they  are  more  ready 
to  contract  for  high  interest ;  and  as  they 
are  unable  to  pay  when  the  proper  time 
for  payment  arrives,  they  are  compelled 
to  submit  to  fiirther  exactions;  and  the 
creditors,  as  they  perceive  an  increasuig 
hazard  of  losing  the  principal,  are  dis- 
posed to  indemnify  themselves  against 
the  risk  bv  additional  premiums.  From 
these  combined  operations,  always  going 
on,  in  such  cases,  with  accelerated  force, 
there  is  almost  a  certainty  of  ultimate  ruin 
to  such  borrowers.  The  creditors  are 
thus  compelled  to  more  vigilance,  and  to 
more  effort  to  obtain  or  secure  payment, 
until,  at  last,  the  borrowers  seem  to  be 
the  victims  of  misfortunes  which  they  are 
unable  to  resist,  and  the  creditors  to  be  the 
instruments  of  harsh  and  vindictive  op- 
pression. Thus  public  i^mpathv  be- 
comes enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  sufJTerers, 
without  advening  to  the  rights  or  the  in- 
dulgences of  the  creditors,  simpl^^  because 
the  latter  can  bear  the  loss  without  as 
much  suffering.  But  a  more  extenave 
ground  of  prejudice  has  been  derived 
from  religious  sources.  Those  who  are 
enemies  to  the  allowance  of  interest  in 
general,  often  make  no  distinction  be- 
tween that  and  usury,  and  hold  each  to 
be  equally  reprehensible.  Christians,  in 
an  especial  manner,  have  drawn  argu- 
ments from  the  prohibition  of  usury  by 
the  law  of  Moses,  among  the  Jews ;  and 
the  school  divines,  partly  on  this  account, 
and  partly  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle, 
who  has  fancifully  said  that  money  is 
naturally  barren,  and  to  make  it  breed 
money  is  preposterous,  have  not  hesitated 
to  pronounce  it  contrary  to  the  divine  law, 
both  natural  and  revealed.  The  canon 
law,  too,  has  proscribed  the  mkingof  any, 
even  the  least,  interest  for  the  loan  of 
money,  as  a  mortal  sin.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, under  such  circumstances,  tliat 
men,  in  the  dark  ages,  should  have  looked 
with  horror  upon  the  taking  of  interest,  and 
that  the  military  and  feudm  lords  of  those 
days,  who  were  always  needy,  and  always 
borrowing,  full  of  the  pride  of  birth  and 
rank,  and  full  of  disdain  for  the  humbler 
avocations  of  lifo,  and  especially  of  those 
connected  with  the  accumulation  of 
money,  should  have  looked  with  contempt 
upon  the  usurer,  and  have  augmented 
the  populor  delusion.  But  that,  in  en- 
ligiitened  times,  the  religious  scruples  to 
which  we  have  alluded  should  still  have 


prevailed,  is  one  more  iIlufltrBtion  of  the 
difficulty  of  correcting  error  when  it  has 
once  ftstened  itself  on  the  conununity. 
Ncnhing  can  be  clearer,  than  that  the 
Mosaic  precept  was  merely  a  political, 
and  not  a  moral  precept  It  did  not  pro- 
hibit the  Jews  from  all  taking  of  uauiy. 
It  only  prohibited  them  from  taking  it 
from  their  own  brethren,  the  Jewa  But 
the  Mosaic  law,  in  express  words,  per- 
mitted them  to  take  it  of  a  stranger. 
The  Jews  have,  accordingly,  been  great 
money-lenders  upon  interest  in  all  ages ; 
and  this  has,  probably,  in  Christian 
countries,  still  more  augmented  the 
prejudice  against  this  venerable,  but 
unfortunate  people.  Indeed,  so  strongly 
is  this  prejudice  fixed,  that  a  man  of  a 
sordid  and  avaricious  character  is,  even 
now,  proverbially  called  a  Jew.  There  is, 
however,  not  the  slightest  foundation, 
either  in  natural  or  revealed  religion,  for 
any  prohibition  agiunst  the  taking  of  in- 
terest upon  money,  any  more  than  against 
the  taking  of  a  profit  for  the  use  of  any 
other  thing  loaned.  But  the  policy  of 
most  nations  has  not  suffered  the  right  or 
rate  of  interest  to  rest  upon  the  mere 
moral  law,  or  the  doctrines  of  religion. 
In  almost  all  nations,  in  modem  times, 
the  legislature  have  regulated  the  sulMect, 
and  prohibited,  under  severe  penalties, 
all  contracts  and  bargains,  bv  wnich  any 
excess  of  interest,  beyond  the  rate  pre- 
scribed by  the  law,  is  secured.  In  many 
countries,  they  have  declared  all  such 
contracts  utterly  void,  so  that  even  the 
principal  loan  cannot  be  recovered ;  thus 
making  the  supposed  want  of  conscience, 
on  one  side,  a  full  justification  of  the 
grossest  want  of  conscience  on  the  other, 
in  some  countries,  they  have  allowed  the 
interest,  if  paid,  to  be  recovered  back. 
In  other  countries,  they  have  refused 
this,  and  adopted  an  intermediate  course, 
aUowing  a  recovery  of  the  principal,  some- 
times with  a  small  interest,  and  some- 
times with  no  interesL  Among  states- 
'men  and  political  economists,  it  has  been 
for  a  long  time  a  vexed  question,  bow 
far  the  regulation  of  interest  upon  money 
is  founded  in  sound  policy,  or  public  con- 
venience. That  it  should  be  regulated 
bv  the  legislature  to  the  extent  of  de- 
claring, by  a  general  rule,  what  interest 
shall  be  allowed  when  the  parties  have 
been  silent,  and  what  shall  be  allowed 
where  there  has  been  a  wilful  delav 
of  payment  beyond  the  stipulated  perioti, 
would  seem  to  be  a  proposition  suscepti- 
ble of  little  question  or  debate.  It  is  far 
better  to  have  some  certain  rule,  in  such 
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J  to  furnisfa  a  unireraal  guide,  than 
to  leave  the  amount  to  be  ascertained  by 
a  judicial  decision  in  every  case  of  difier- 
enoe  between  the  parties.  And  where 
the  parties  have  been  silent,  if  such  a  rule 
exists,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  be 
acquiesced  in  or  adopted  by  them.  The 
question,  then,  is  not,  whether  the  law 
•ught,  in  cases  unfMrovided  for  by  the  par- 
ties, to  adopt  some  uniform  measure  of 
interest,  but  whether  the  parties  should 
be  prohibited  from  stipulating  for  any  rate 
of  interest  which  the^  may  choose.  In 
former  ages,  it  was  quite  a  common  prac- 
tice for  legislatures  to  regulate  the  rate  of 
buying  and  selling  many  commodities,  so 
as  to  restrain  the  ratio  of  profits  within 
certain  limits.  Such  regulations  would 
now  be  generally  deemed  unphilosophical 
and  impolitic,  as  well  as  oppressive.  All 
that  the  law  would  now  attempt  to  ac- 
complish, would  be  to  prevent  imposition, 
fraud  and  circumvention  in  such  con- 
tracts. Why  should  not  the  same  princi- 
ples apply  to  bargains  about  money? 
Why  shoiild  a  man,aealing  fairly  and  open- 
ly, be  prevented  by  the  laws  from  making 
as  high  a  profit  upon  the  sale  or  loan  of 
money  as  upon  the  sale  or  loan  of  mer- 
chandise? The  general  grounds  upon 
which  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  the 
interest  of  money  has  been  justified,  as 
contradistinguished  from  other  profitable 
contracts,  are,  the  prevention  of  excessive 
interest;  the  prevention  of  prodigality; 
the  protection  of  the  poor  and  needy 
agtunst  extortion;  the  suppression  of  rash 
enterprise,  and  the  security  of  the  weak 
and  credulous  against  imposition.  Now, 
it  will  be  found,  upon  a  careful  examina- 
tion, that  some  of  these  grounds  are  quite 
imsatis&ctory  and  delusive;  and  some 
of  them  are  equally  applicable  to  all  other 
contracts  and  bargains  as  well  as  to  loans 
of  money.  So  fiu*  as  the  object  of  laws  is 
to  prevent  oppression  and  imposition,  and 
undue  advantage  of  the  strong  over 
the  weak  and  credulous,  the  principle 
should  apply  to  all  contracts,  not  by  reg- 
ulating the  terms  of  every  contract  a  priori^ 
and  setding  what,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, should  be  just  and  reasonable, 
but  by  providing,  by  general  principles  of 
law,  that  unconscionable  and  oppressive 
eontracts,  where  undue  advantage  is  taken 
of  the  weakness,  or  credulity,  or  necessity, 
of  the  other  party,  shall  be  either  wholly 
set  aside,  or  reduced  to  moderation,  upon 
a  full  trial  of  each  particular  cause,  and 
an  examination  of  all  the  facts,  so  as  to 
make  the  decision  just  in  itself,  ex  aqvto  et 
hono.    There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of 


contracts  for  loans  of  money  which,  in 
this  respect,  makes  it  either  necessary  or 

S roper  to  distinguish  them  from  others, 
for  is  it  easy  to  see  how  prodigality 
would  be  encouraged  by  the  facility  of 
borrowing  any  more  than  of  bu3ring.  In- 
terest will  al  wavs  bear  a  steady  proportion 
to  the  means  of  repayment,  and  tlie  punc- 
tuality of  the  performance  of  the  contract. 
If  persons  are  prodigal  and  extravagant, 
they  will  not  be  less  inclined  to  borrow 
because  the  laws  have  protected  them 
against  paying  an  undu^  interest ;  and  if 
they  do  borrow  under  such  circumstances, 
they  must  either  give  an  extravngant  in- 
terest, in  order  to  indemnify  the  lender 
against  the  additional  risk  from  its  illegal- 
ity, or  else  they  will  borrow  upon  the 
usual  terms;  and  in  neither  case  does 
the  prohibition  answer  its  purpose.  The 
interest  of  money,  must  ordinarily  be 
regulated  in  practice  by  the  value  of  the 
use  to  the  borrower  as  well  as  the  lender, 
by  the  general  demand  for  it,  and  by  the 
hazard  of  repayment.  If  the  demand  be 
small,  and  the  security  be  good,  the 
interest  will  be  low.  If  the  demand  be 
great,  the  interest  will  be  hiffh,  although 
the  security  be  good.  And  it  the  demand 
be  ^at,and  the  security  doubtful,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  price  will  be  propor- 
tionally enhanced,  since  it  includes  the 
risk  of  loss  as  well  as  the  value  of  the 
use.  Now,  it  is  certain  that  these 
three  ingredients  admit  of  very  various 
combinations,  and  that  there  are  perpet- 
ual changes  going  on  in  relation  to  each. 
Nothing  is  more  imcertain  or  variable 
than  the  demand  for  money,  and  the  fa- 
cility of  obtainmg  it  It  defends  upon 
a  thousand  circumstances,  political,  com- 
mercial, and  even  local.  No  man  can 
foresee  them ;  and  no  l^slation  can 
suitably  provide  for  them.  The  very  ele- 
ments upon  which  to  found  a  rule  admit  of 
no  arrangement  and  no  certainty.  Is  it 
not,  therefore,  unwise,  as  well  as  unjust, 
to  establish  a  general  rule  to  govern  all 
cases,  when  the  rule  itself  cannot  work 
the  same  way  any  two  days  in  succession 
throughout  the  year?  On  the  other  hand, 
there  afe  positive  mischiefs  attendant  upon 
all  absolute  regulations  of  this  subject  In 
the  first  place,  no  laws  can  practically  re- 
duce the  rate  of  intetest  below  the  lowest 
ordinary  market  rate  at  the  time  when 
the  money  is  wanted.  It  will  be  borrow- 
ed, at  al\  events,  if  there  is  a  necessity ; 
and  in  proportion  as  the  demand  grows 
more  urgent,  there  will  be  a  correspond- 
ent disposition  to  evade  and  break  down 
the  restriction.    Thus  a  tendency  is  ere' 
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ated  to  a  habitual  diflobedience  to  the 
lawB — a  tendency  which,  in  evciy  yiewy 
moral  as  well  aa  political,  is  deeply  to  be 
deprecated.  In  the  next  place,  it  operates 
greatly  to  the  discouragement  of  trade  and 
commerce.  Nothing  more  favors  the  in- 
terests of  commerce  than  a  general  liberty 
to  buy  and  sell  without  restraint  or  ob- 
struction. If  the  party  can  always  obtain 
money,  while  he  possesses  good  credit, 
without  any  restraint  as  to  the  interest  he 
shaU  give  for  it,  from  the  rise  or  fall  of 
markets,  he  will  naturally  be  induced 
to  extend  his  business,  and  may  extend 
it  with  comparative  securi^  and  advan- 
tage. But,  if  he  is  obliged  to  calculate  all 
possible  chances  of  reheving  his  necessi- 
ties beforehand,  with  the  knowledge  that, 
if  money  rises  in  the  market,  he  must 
borrow  upon  disadvantageous  terms,  he 
will  not  embark  at  all  in  enterprises  which 
go  beyond  his  own  present  means ;  or  he 
will  take  the  risk,  and,  if  the  exi^ncy 
arises,  he  must  pay  proportionally  higher, 
because  the  law  gives  no  validity  to  the 
contract.  He  must  pay  the  lender  for 
trusting  to  his  honor  and  honesty,  and  not 
to  the  authority  of  the  laws.  In  short,  the 
moment  it  is  admitted  (what  can  hardlv 
be  disputed)  that  commerce  cannot  well 
subsist,  to  a  great  degree,  in  any  country, 
without  mutual  and  extensive  credits,  it  is 
obvious  that  every  measure  that  &cihtate8 
and  gives  security  to  such  credits  must 
be  beneficial.  Another  evil  attendant  up- 
on restrictive  laws  is,  that,  in  any  scarcity 
or  extraordinary  emergency,  they  una- 
voidably enhance  the  market  price  of 
money.  They  make  the  pressure  heavier, 
and  compel  the  parties  to  heavier  sacri- 
fices. Many  men  will  not,  in  such  times, 
lend  their  money  at  all  upon  conmion  in- 
terest ;  and  yet  they  have  great  scruples 
about  letting  it  upon  any  contract  for  usury, 
lest  they  should  lose  both  principal  and 
interest.  Others,  if  they  do  lend  without 
regard  to  the  laws,  demand  a  higher  and 
perhaps  extravagant  compensation  for  the 
hazard  which  they  run.  And  conscien- 
tious borrowera,  rather  than  incur  the 
imputation  of  being  violators  of  the  laws, 
make  other  sacrifices  of  their  property, 
which  sometimes  are  ruinous,  and  gener- 
ally are  deeply  injurious  to  their  estates.  If, 
under  such  circumstances,  they  were  free 
to  make  their  own  bargains,  they  could 
borrow  at  lower  rates,  and  could  give  legal 
security.  In  short,  the  prohibitory  system, 
in  many  cases,  aggravates  the  very  evils 
which  it  is  intended  to  mitigate  It 
makes  the  prodigal  more  extravagant,  the 
rash  more  un&tinguishing,  the  poor 
more  servile  and   dependent,  the  rich 


more  irresolute  or  avaricious,  tibe  weak 
a  more  easy  prey  to  the  crafty,  the  busy 
and  enterprisLnff  more  timid  or  more 
speculative,  and  thus  introduces  into 
social  life  many  perturbations  whi<^  can- 
not be  calculated,  and  many  immoral 
practices  which  siksntW  impair,  or  opcxilv 
sap,  the  foundations  of'^virtue. 

Ut,  Re,Mi.    (See  page  498.) 

Utawas,  ot  Outawas  ;  a  river  which 
forms  the  boundary  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  and  flows  south-east  into 
the  St.  Lawrence,  just  above  Montreal. 
It  is  sometimes  called  Montreal  river.  Its 
course  is  considerably  interrupted  by  fidk 
and  rapids ;  yet  the  fur  traden  ciwtriTe 
to  pass  these  without  damage  in  their 
loaded  canoes.  Its  nav^ation  will  doubt- 
less be  greatly  improved  by  canab. 

Uterine  (from  vtarus,  womb)  is  used 
to  denote  the  relation  of  children  who 
have  the  same  mother,  but  different 
fathers. 

Uterus  (the  womb) ;  the  organ  in  which 
the  embryo  is  received  from  the  ovaiy,  to 
which  it  becomes  adherent,  so  as  to  receive 
the  materials  of  its  growth,  and  in  which 
it  is  retained  for  a  longer  or  shorts  time  in 
various  species  until  its  expukaon  in  the 
processor  parturition.  A  proper  uterus  be- 
longs only  to  themammalia ;  oviparousgen- 
eration  imdervariousmodificationsisfmind 
in  the  other  classes;  and  the  female  organ  is 
therefore  reduced  to  a  mere  canal  (ov^uct) 
for  the  transmission  of  the  ova.  In  the  hu- 
man female,  the  uterus  is  a  spongy  recep- 
tacle, resembling  a  compressed  pear,  situ- 
ated in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  above  the 
vagina,  and  between  the  urinary  bladder 
and  rectum.  Its  form  resembles  that  of 
an  oblong  pear  flattened,  with  the  de- 
pressed sides  placed  towards  the  ossa  pu- 
bis and  sacrum ;  but,  in  the  impregnated 
state,  it  becomes  more  oval,  according  to 
the  de^^ree  of  its  distention.  For  the 
convenience  of  description,  and  for  some 
practical  purposes,  the  uterus  is  distin- 
guished into  three  parts — the  upper  part, 
called  thejundus ;  the  lower,  the  cervix ; 
the  space  between  them,  the  body.  The 
uterus  is  about  three  inches  in  length, 
about  two  in  breadth  at  the  fundus,  and 
one  at  the  cervix.  Its  thickness  is  differ- 
ent at  the  fundus  and  cervix,  being  at  the 
former  usually  rather  leas  than  half  an 
inch,  and  at  the  latter  somewhat  more ; 
and  this  thickness  is  preserved  through- 
out pregnancy,  chiefly  by  the  enlargement 
of  the  veins  and  lympmitics,  there  being 
a  smaller  change  in  the  size  of  the  arte- 
ries. But  there  is  so  great  a  variety  in 
size  and  dimensions  of  the  uterus  in  dif- 
ferent women,  independent  of  the  states 
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of  virginity,  marriage  or  pregnancy,  as  to 
prevent  any  very  accurate  mensuration. 
The  internal  surface  *of  the  uterus  is  cor- 
rugated in  a  beautiful  manner,  but  the 
rugee,  or  wrinkles,  which  are  longitudinal, 
lessen  as  they  advance  into  the  uterus,  the 
fiindus  of  which  is  smooth.  In  the  inter- 
vals between  the  rugsB  are  small  orifices, 
like  those  in  the  vagina,  which  discharge 
a  mucus,  serving,  brides  other  purposes, 
that  of  closing  tlie  os  uteri  very  curiously 
and  perfectlv  during  pregnancy.  The 
substance  of  the  uterus,  which  is  very 
firm,  is  composed  of  arteries,  veins, 
lymphatics,  nerves,  and  muscular  fibres, 
curiously  interwoven  and  connected  to- 
gether by  cellular  membrane.  The  use 
of  the  womb  is  for  menstruation,  concep- 
tion, nutrition  of  the  foetus,  and  parturi- 
tion. It  is  liable  to  many  diseases,  the 
principal  of  which  are  retroversion  and 
^Ijng  down,  hydatids,  dropsy  of  the  ute- 
rus, moles,  i3olypes,  ulceration,  cancer,  &c. 
(See  Labor,) 

Utica;  in  antiquity,  a  celebrated  city 
established  very  early  by  the  Phcenicians, 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa.  It  was 
independent  of  Carthage,  yet  in  alliance 
with  that  city.  It  was  celebrated  for  the 
suicide  of  the  younger  Cato  (q.  v.),  who 
is  called,  on  that  account,  UHcensis,  Af- 
ter the  destruction  of  Carthage,  it  became 
the  capital  of  the  province.  According 
to  Strabo,  it  was  situated  on  the  same  gun' 
with  Cartilage.  Augustus  granted  the 
title  of  Roman  citizens  to  its  inhabitants. 
On  its  site  are  found  old  waJls,  a  very  large 
aqueduct,  cisterns,  and  vestiges  of  other 
edifices,  which  aimounce  a  laree  and  mag- 
nificent city.  The  name  of  the  modem 
town  is  Booshatter.  This,  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  mud  brought  down  by  the  river 
Bagada,  is  now  about  'seven  miles  from 
'  the  sea. 

Utica,  The  city  of  Utica,  in  New 
York,  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
Mohawk,  m  laL  4y  G'  N.,  and  Ion.  74°  I^ 
W.  It  is  situated  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  charming  valley  which  is  made 
by  the  river  Mohawk,  the  Ouskany,and 
the  Sadaghqueda  or  Saquoit  (aaw-qua) 
creeks.  These  creeks  furnish  canal  ba- 
sins and  water  for  many  useful  branches 
of  manufactures  and  machinery.  The 
Erie  canal  passes  through  the  city,  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  river,  at  the  distance 
of  six^-fivc  rods,  and  is  crossed  by  twelve 
bridges.  The  canal  level  is  Si5  feet 
above  the  tide  water  at  Albany.  The 
central  street  of  the  city  is  distant  from 
Albany,  by  the  post-road,  196  miles ;  by 
the  canal,  110  miles:  from  Buffalo,  on 
lake  Erie,  by  the  post-road,  202  miles ;  by 


the  canal,  253  miles:  from  Oswego,  the 
southern  port  of  lake  Ontario,  with  which 
it  communicates  by  the  Erie  and  Oswego 
canals,  84  miles.  The  city  is  nearly  the 
geographical  centre  of  the  state.  In  1794, 
the  place  contained  nineteen  families :  in 
J  830,  the  return  from  the  census  was 
8500.  Its  present  population  is  estimated 
at  10,000.  The  city  charter  was  granted  by 
the  legislature  of  the  state  February,  183^. 
The  charter  is  remarkable  for  being  the 
firet  ever  granted  ui  the  state  in  which  the 
licensing  of  shops  for  retaUihg  ardent 
spirit  is  expressly  prohibited.  Tne  insti- 
tutions chartered  by  the  legislature  are 
fifleen,  namely,  two  banks,  with  an  aggre- 
pte  capiud  of  $850,000  actually  paid 
in ;  a  branch  of  the  United  States  bank, 
with  no  definite  amount  of  capital  as- 
signed; tivo  insurance  companies  (cap- 
ital f  750,000V  aqueduct  company  (capi- 
tal $25,000),  horticultural  society  (capital 
$10,000),  Oneida  medical  society,  Utica 
academy,  city  library  (with  3000  volumes), 
Utica  lyceum,  public  school,  orphan  asy- 
lum, Oneida  institute  of  science  and  in- 
dustry, ancient  Briton's  society,  mechan- 
ic's association.  There  are  also  thirty- 
three  charitable  and  benevolent  societies 
or  associations  not  chartered,  besides  four 
temperance  societies;  religious  congre- 
gations, organized  under  the  statute,  four- 
teen, having  thirteen  churches  and  houses 
of  worahip.  There  are  thirty-six  private 
schools,  nine  weekly  newspapers,  twenty- 
seven  physicians  and  surgeons,  thirty -three 
lawyere,  and  twenty-three  clergymen,  a 
post-office,  116  regular  stage-coaches;  and 
28  packet-boats  depart  every  week.  Value 
of  real  estate,  taken  from  the  assessors' 
books,  $1,619,050;  personal,  $1,053,525 ; 
total,  $2,672,575:  value  of  the  most  impor- 
tant articles  of  manufacture,  exclusive  of 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  yearly,$585,000; 
sales  of  merchandise  from  New  York  and 
other  places  abroad,  $1,100,000 ;  sales  of 
cotton  and  woollen  goods  manufactured 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  $500,000 ; 
amount  of  salt,  glass  and  lumber  not  esti- 
mated. The  canal  commerce,  belonging 
to  the  city,  as  appeara  from  the  collector's 
books  for  1831,  yielded  the  following 
sums:  tolls  received  at  Utica,  $41,014:44 ; 
tolls  paid  on  clearances  received  at 
and  passing  Utica,  $897,352*^1;  total, 
$938,366:75.  The  manufacturing  dis- 
trict, or  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Sa- 
daghqueda above  mentioned,  includes  a 
territory  often  miles  square,  having  Utica 
in  the  north-east  corner,  and  the  river 
Mohawk  for  its  northerly  line.  Here,  on 
the  stream  from  which  the  valley  takes 
its  name,  are  eleven  cotton  factories,  with 
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a  capita]  stock  of  $686,000.  Id  eiffht  of 
these  are  roanufiictured  cotton  cloSis  of 
different  qualities,  and  in  three,  cotton 
yam.  They  have  in  operation  29,606 
spindles,  745  power-looms,  and  produce 
annually  5,110,700  yards  of  cloth,  valued 
at  upwards  of  $500,000.  They  employ 
directly  more  than  1100  persons,  and  give 
support  to  as  many  more,  not  immediate- 
ly en^ed  in  the  establishments.  The 
quantitv  of  cotton  annually  wrought  is 
1,515,^  pounds,  costing  about  $160,000. 
In  addition  to  the  common  cloths,  are 
made  594,560  yards  of  6-4  bed-ticking, 
woven  in  famines  in  the  neighborfaocxl 
of  the  &ctories.  In  the  3ram  factories, 
100,000  pounds  of  yam  are  annuully  spun, 
which  is  not  made  into  cloth.  Connected 
with  these  factories  are  twelve  saw-mills, 
eight  grain-mills,  one  furnace,  one  trip- 
hammer, two  clothiers'  shops,  two  oil- 
mills,  two  paper-mills,  two  machine  shops, 
one  calico-printing  idiop,  one  woollen 
fiictoiy,  one  bleachmg  estiablishment,  and 
two  plaster-mills,  the  investments  and 
products  of  which  have  not  been  esti- 
mated. In  the  woollen  fiictory  on  the 
Oriskany,  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
is  $160,000 ;  number  of  j^rsons  directly 
employed,  147;  number  m  families,  ex- 
clusive of  the  above,  maintained  by  wages 
iit>m  the  factory,  200;  aggregate  amount 
of  wajTOs,  $18,500;  quantityof  wool  used, 
125,000  pounds ;  average  amount  of 
goods  annually  made,  $135,000.  This 
small  territory  has  a  population  of 
more  than  S^,000,  inhabitmg  six  or 
seven  villages,  supporting  one  college, 
fbur  chartered  academies,  six  select  semi- 
naries of  education,  and  upwards  of  one 
hundred  common  schools,  with  a  propor- 
tionate number  of  churches,  religious  con- 
gregations and  charitable  societies.  The 
climate  is  considered  remaritably  salubri- 
ous. From  a  meteorological  journal  kept 
at  the  academy  in  Utica,  it  appears  that, 
for  five  years  past,  the  mean  annual  tem- 
perature, indicated  by  the  thermometer, 
has  been  47^  Falir. ;  the  average  number 
of  clear  days  in  the  year,  905;  cloudy, 
160 ;  prevailing  wind,  west  The  average 
quantity  of  water  annually  fidling  measur- 
ed, by  the  rain-gauffe,  forty  inches  and 
ninety-five  hundredms. 

Utilitarians  ;  a  name  given  particu- 
larly to  the  school  of  Jeremy  oentham 
((}.  v.),  the  advocates  of  "  the  greatest  hap- 
piness principle,"  who  test  ue  value  of 
all  institutions  and  purauits  by  the  princi- 
ple of  utility,  that  is,  the  promotion  of  the 
sreatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number. 
The  est'unauou  to  be  formed  of  this  doc- 


trine must  obviously  depend  upon  the 
idea  which  is  attached  to  happineas.  If 
by  this  be  underatooid  physical  enjoyment 
chiefly,  the  principle  is  certainly  k>w  and 
narrow ;  for,  although  the  physical  com- 
forts of  a  people  are  intimately  connected 
with  their  moral  and  intellectual  well-be- 
ing, and  their  progress  in  religion  and  vir- 
tue, in  the  sciences  and  the  arts,  will  depend 
greatly  on  the  fiict  of  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple having  a  full  supply  of  nutritive  rood, 
or  being  pinched  tor  the  necessaries  of 
life ;  yet  we  must  reflect  that,  if  man's 
trae  welfare  consists  in  the  highest  im- 
provement of  his  nature,  the  greatest  good 
IS  often  found,  not  in  ph3rsical  gratification, 
nor  in  any  form  of  what  is  usually  called 
pleasure,  but  in  the  hard  trials  of  adveisi- 
ty.  This  subject  requires  a  much  fuller 
consideration  than  we  can  give  to  it  here. 
We  would  only  remaik  that,  at  a  time 
when  the  word  "utility"  hfts  become 
so  general  a  fiivorite,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  utility  has  reference  only  to 
means,  and  necessarily  supposes  an  object 
of  a  higher  character  to  which  they  are 
to  be  applied.  However  fiir  we  noay  car- 
ly  the  idea  of  utility,  we  must  stop  some- 
where, and  admit  mat  there  is  something 
beyond,  of  which  utility  cannot  be  predi- 
cated. The  idea  of  utility  has  even  en- 
croached upon  the  province  of  morality, 
as  if  our  age  could  not  love  and  do  good 
for  its  own  i^e.  We  are  told  that  we 
should  be  virtuous.  In  what  way  is  virtue 
useful  ?  our  age  replies.  The  answer  is, 
Because  it  makes  men  happy.  But  every 
one  knows  that  virme  does  not  make  m 
happy  in  the  lower  sense  of  the  word,  in 
which  it  is  almost  synonymous  with  "com- 
fortable." It  is,  then,  mental  and  moFsi 
happiness,  serenity  of  mind,  for  which 
virtue  is  useful.  But  a  thorough  utilita- 
rian might  ask.  For  what  is  this  state  of 
mind — ^namely,  the  happiness  of  a  good 
conscience — useful ;  and,  if  told,  Because 
it  gives  the  assurance  of  the  favor  of  GotI, 
mig^t  go  on  to  inauire.  For  what  is  it  use- 
ful to  please  God  f  'Hie  reader  sees  how 
pitiful  is  the  application  of  utility  to  the 
highest  olijects  of  existence.  Utility,  then, 
cannot  be  considered  as  the  ultimate  prin- 
ciple of  morality.  It  is  equally  defective 
when  considered  as  the  main-sprinff  of 
the  highest  intellectual  activity.  Had  not 
men  of  an  elevated  caste  delighted  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  and 
pressed  on  through  labor  and  difficulty, 
unconcerned  as  to  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  their  discoveries,  the  world  would 
never  have  witnessed  those  noble  exam- 
ples of  intellectual  effort  which  raise  our 
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ideas  of  human  nature;  and  many  of  the 
inventions  which  have  proved  of  the 
highest  utUity  would  never  have  been 
made.  The  disposition  to  pursue  truth 
for  its  own  sake  may,  indeed,  be  abused, 

1.  by  being  directed  to  worthless  objects ; 
as,  for  instance,  a  man  may  spend  as  much 
time  in  investigating  the  question,  wheth- 
er buttons  were  used  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  or  what  was  the  material  of 
the  riding-whip  which  Louis  XIV  held 
when  he  ordered  the  parliament  to  re^s- 
ter  his  edicts,  as  Bessei  did  in  ascertainmg 
the  thickness  of  the  ring  of  Saturn.  But 
those  truths  which  attract  a  noble  mind 
are  such  as  serve  to  unfold  the  nature  of 
God  and  of  his  works ;  which  reveal  the 
constitution  of  man,  as  exhibited  in  histo- 
ry, and  analyzed  by  philosophy;  which 
determine  the  laws  diat  maintain  the  life 
and  activity  of  organized  beings,  and  pre- 
serve the  order  of  the  material  universe. 

2.  The  love  of  abstract  truth  may  be  too 
exclusive,  as  we  believe  to  be  often  the 
case  among  men  of  science  in  Germany, 
who  sometimes  entertain  a  contempt  for 
the  practical  application  of  knowledge. 
We  would  remark,  however,  by  the  way, 
that  the  rashness  with  which  the  philoso- 
phers of  Germany  sometimes  speculate,  is 
not  to  be  attributed  to  their  views  respect- 
ing scientific  truth,  but  to  the  rapid  gen- 
eralization to  which  retired  students  ait) 
prone.  The  conclusion  to  which  the 
above  observations  naturally  lead  is,  that 
truth,  goodness,  honor,  liberty,  are  to  be 
loved  and  followed  for  their  own  sake,  or, 
what  amounts  to  the  same  tiling,  for  the 
sake  of  pleasing  God.  The  noblest  course 
is  the  most  truly  useful. 

Utopia  ;  a  name  made  by  sir  Thomas 
More,  from  olronoi  (no  place^  and  applied 
by  him  to  an  imaginary  island,  which  he 
represents  as  discovered  by  a  supposed 
companion  of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  who 
describes  its  condition  to  More,  at  Ant- 
werp, in  1514.  The  author  describes,  in  this 
work,  many  imaginary  perfections  in  laws, 
politics,  &c.,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
defects  of  those  which  then  existed.  The 
views  ore  often  far  in  advance  of  his  time ; 
and  the  vices  and  absurdities  of  Europe  are 
keenly  satirized.  The  Utopia  was  written 
in  1516,  in  Latin.  An  accurate  edition 
was  first  printed  by  Erasmus's  printer^ 
Froben,  at  Hasle,  in  1518,  after  an  incor- 
rect one  had  been  published  in  Paris. 
The  following  specimen  of  Utopian 
etymologies  may  amuse  some  read- 
ers:— 

AchorianS;    a-vuf^f    of  no  country. 
Ademiaus,    a'Cnitos,   of  no  people. 


rThe  invist- 
Anycler(ariverha-v^up,  waterless.  J  bJe  city  U 
Amaurot  (a  city),  a-fuiupo; ,  dark.         ]  on  the  river 

t  Waterless. 

The  Austrian  general  Schrebelin,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, drew  up  a  moral-satirical  map, 
under  the  title,  Tabula  Utopitt  oder  ScMa-- 
rqffenUmd. 

Utraquists.    (See  CoLvxHnea,) 
Utrecht  ;  a  province  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  with  a   popuuttion* 
amounting,  in  1827,  to  122,395.    Its  cap- 
ital is  the  city  of  the  same  name. 

Utrecht  (in  Latin,  UUrcttectum,  TVo- 
jectum  hiferiMj  Thj^edum  UUricensiumj 
and  ^^tntonia  CwUas) ;  a  city  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, capital  of  the  above  province; 
18  miles  south-south-east  of  Amsterdam ; 
Ion.  5"  7'  E.;  lat.52^6'  N.;  population, 
36,000 ;  houses,  8000.  It  has  36  bridges 
over  canals.  It  is  situated  on  a  branch  of 
the  Rhine,  called  Old  Rhine,  on  a  slight 
elevation,  having  a  dry  soil,  and  an  atmos- 
phere dry  and  healthy.  Its  form  is  near- 
ly square ;  it  is  surrounded  bv  an  earthen 
mound  and  moat,  and,  exclusive  of  its 
subiufos,  is  about  three  miles  in  circuit. 
The  approaches  to  it  are  exceedingly 
beautiful,  particularly  that  firom  Amster- 
dam, which  consists  of  a  braid  avenue, 
bordered  with  rows  of  trees.  The  streets 
are  of  tolerable  width,  and  intersected  by 
canals,  the  level  of  which  is  about  twenty 
feet  below  that  of  the  pavement.  The 
aspect  of  the  city  is  antique :  tlie  houses 
are  mostly  of  brick,  built  in  the  Gothic 
style.  It  contains  an  ancient,  splendid 
cathedra],  also  seven  Dutch  Reformed 
churches,  one  French  Reformed,  one 
English,  one  Lutiieran,  one  Anninian, 
one  Mennonist,  and  three  Catholic ;  a 
town-house,  a  university,  hospitals,  and 
other  charitable  establishments.  The  ca- 
thedral, now  partly  in  niins,  is  a  remark- 
able edifice :  the  tower,  still  entire,  is  said 
to  have  a  height  of  464  feet ;  and  from  its 
fop,  in  a  clear  day,  may  be  seen  no  less 
than  fifly-one-towns,  great  and  small.  The 
mall,  situated  outside  of  the  vralls,  is  a 
beautiful  public  walk.  The  trade  is  con- 
siderable, having  the  advantage  of  an  in- 
land navigation :  the  manufactures  are  on 
a  small  scale.  The  university,  though 
less  famous  than  that  of  Leyden,  is  of 
considerable  note.  It  was  founded  in 
1630,  and  has  five  faculties,  nineteen  pro- 
fessors, a  library,  botanic  garden,  anatom- 
ical theatre,  cabinet  of  natiu*al  history,  and 
an  observatory.  Utrecht  is  &mous  as  the 
place  where,  in  1579,  was  concluded  the 
union  of  the  Seven  Provinces ;  and  also 
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the  well-known  treaty  between  the  French 
and  allies,  in  J713. 

The  Peace  of  Ubtchi  is  important  in  the 
history  of  the  European  balance  of  power, 
because  it  placed  England  at  the  head  of 
the  European  states,  and  put  a  check  to 
the  arnbidon  of  France.  The  death  of 
Chvles  II,  king  of  Sfiain,  the  last  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg  in  that  coimtiy,  Nov. 
I,  1700,  occasion^  the  Spanish  war  of 
succession,  which  called  all  Europe  to 
arms,  and  lasted  till  1710.  The  ques- 
tion was,  whether  the  crowns  of  Spain, 
the  Netherlands,  Naples  and  Sicily,  Milan, 
and  the  vast  Spanish  possessions  in  Amer- 
ica, should  be  united  with  Austria,  already 
BO  powerful,  or  with  France,  which  was 
less  formidable.  The  emperor  Leopold 
I  claimed  the  whole  of  these  dominions 
for  his  second  son,  Charles  (subsequently 
the  emperor  Charles  VI).  Louis  XI V 
claimed  the  crown  for  his  second  nephew, 
Philip  of  Anjou  (subsequently  king  Philip 
V),  on  the  ground  of  the  testament  of 
Charies  II.  England,  the  German  em- 
pire, and  the  states-general,  took  part  in 
the  war  on  the  side  of  the  former,  while 
Bavaria  and  Cologne  sided  with  France. 
William  III,  king  of  England  and  stadt- 
holder  of  Holland,  had  been  the  founder 
of  the  league  acainst  France ;  and  Anne, 
his  successor,  adopted  his  potitical  views. 
After  several  bloody  campaigns,  Louis 
XIV  was  inclined  to  yield ;  but  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Joseph  I  (successor  of  Le- 
opold I),  in  1711,  changed  the  face  of 
affairs ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  tories 
rose  in  favor  with  the  queen.  They  were 
for  peace,  and  displaced  the  whigs  and 
the  war  party,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Marlborough.  As  Charles  of  Austria, 
brother  of  Joseph  I,  had  come  into  pos- 
session of  Austria,  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
and  the  dignity  of  German  emperor,  the 
addition  ofthe  Spanish  crown  would  have 
given  him  a  degree  of  power  fatal  to  the 
balance  of  Europe.  The  English  court, 
therefore,  showed  a  willingness  to  enter 
into  negotiations  for  peace,  which  had 
already  been  several  times  commenced  in 
vain.  The  disgrace  of  Marlborough, 
caused,  as  is  said,  by  French  intrigue,  or, 
as  others  say,  by  the  pride  of  the  queen, 
offended  by  the  duchess  of  Marlborough, 
was  favorable  tcj  the  negotiations.  Count 
Tallard,  who  lived  as  a  prisoner  of  war 
in  England,  made  the  first  proposals  to 
Bolingbroke,  who  had  risen  to  power  after 
the  full  of  die  whigs;  and,  in  October, 
1711,  the  preliminaries  were  made  public. 
England  declaring  that  she  was  willmg  to 
conclude  a  separate  peace,  the  emperor 


was  obliged  to  consent  to  a  congress;  and 
Utrecht  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  meet* 
ing.  The  most  distinguished  of  the  am- 
bassadors assembled  Uiere  were  the  mar- 
shal dlJxeUes  and  the  abb^  Poliffnac  on 
the  part  of  France,  the  bishop  of  Bristol 
for  England,  and  count  Sinzendorf  for  the 
Roman  emperor.  France  offered  to  ac- 
knowledge the  dynasty  then  occupying 
the  Briti&  throne;  to  demolish  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Dunkii^ ;  to  cede  the  islands 
of  St  Christopher,  Newfoundland,  &c. ; 
to  gTve  up  Hudson's  bay,  with  the  reser- 
vation of^  the  cod  fishery ;  to  cede  to  the 
states-general  Ypres,  Knocke,  &c.;  and 
to  conclude  a  treaty  of  commerce  with 
them ; — ^in  return  for  which  she  required 
Douay,  Bouchain,  &c.  She  also  agreed 
to  renounce  all  claims  upon  the  Italian 
countries  belonging  to  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy; in  return  for  which  the  house  of 
Hapsburg  was  to  give  up  all  claims  to  the 
Spanish  throne ;  on  tlie  Rhine,  the  fron- 
tiers were  to  remain  the  same  as  thev  had 
been  before  the  war ;  the  electors  of  Ba- 
varia and  Cologne  were  to  be  restored  to 
all  the  rights  which  they  had  enjoyed 
before  tlie  war;  in  return  for  which 
she  viras  to  acknowledge  Prussia  as  a 
kingdom;  the  crowns  of  France  and 
Spain  were  never  to  be  united  in  one  per- 
son, &c.  The  emperor  demanded  that 
France  should  restore  eveiy  thing  which 
she  had  received  by  the  peaces  of  Miin- 
ster,  Nimeguen  and  Kyswick,  as  well  as  all 
the  conquered  places  in  Spain,  Italy  and 
the  Netherlands,  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
Spanish  possessions  should  devolve  upon 
the  house  of  Hapsburg.  England  demand- 
ed the  acknowledgment  of  the  Protestant 
succession ;  the  removal  of  the  Pretender 
from  France ;  the  cession  of  the  islands 
of  St.  Christopher,  &c.;  the  conclusion 
of  a  treaty  of  commerce,  and  a  proper 
indemnification  for  the  allies.  The  Frenc h 
diplomatists  soon  found  opportunity  to 
interrupt  the  negotiations,  in  order  to 
bring  aoout  a  separate  peace  vrith  Eng- 
land, in  which  case  they  hoped  to  obtain 
more  moderate  conditions  from  the  oth- 
ers. The  queen  of  England,  in  fact,  con- 
cluded an  armistice,  by  which  tlie  opera- 
tions of  her  allies  were  impeded ;  and  tlio 
emperor  was  at  last  obliged  to  give  up 
Spain,  and  to  enter  into  a  disadvantageou? 
treaty  of  evacuation.  Aug.  19,  France  and 
England  agreed  on  the  chief  points.  The 
states-general,  Portugal,  Prussia,  Savoy 
(which  received  Sicily),  &C.,  joined  inth'ft 
negotiations;  and  thus  France  effected, 
April  11, 1713,  nine  separate  treaties  at 
Utrecht.    England  obtained  from  France 
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every  thing  mentioDed  above,  fit>m  Spain 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  with  the  trade  in 
negroes  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  her  naval  power, 
which  has  since  become  so  gigantic.  In 
this  respect,  also,  the  treaty  of  commerce 
and  navigation,  signed  on  the  same  day, 
18  remarkable,  the  principles  of  .which 
Napoleon  wished  to  cany  into  effect 
against  England  one  hundred  years  later. 
The  seventeenth  article  provided  that  it 
should  be  lawful  for  all  the  subjects 
of  Great  Britain  to  sail  to  ports  mt  war 
with  France,  and  for  those  of  France 
to  sail  to  ports  at  war  with  Great  Britain, 
nnd  not  only  to  go  from  the  hostile 
ports  to  a  neutral  one,  but  also  from  a 
neutral  port  to  a  hostile  one.  Tbis  privi- 
lege of  passage  was  to  comprehend  all 
persons  on  bcMurd  of  the  vessels  not  sol- 
diers ;  and,  by  article  eighteen,  this  liber- 
ty was  extended  to  all  goods  on  board  of 
the  vessel,  even  if  they  should  belong  to 
the  enemy,  contraband  of  war  excepted. 
The  commercial  liberty  of  neutrals  was 
acknowledged,  and  the  principle  that 
"free  ships  make  free  goods.** — See  Le 
Traiie  cT  Utrecht  riclami  par  la  France, 
&c.  (Leipsic,  1814). — England  felt,  on  the 
occasion  of  this  treaty,  what  influence  she 
might  have  on  the  continental  powers; 
as  her  secession  forced  her  allies  to  make 
similar  treaties.  By  this  seccFSwn,  she 
obtained  advantageous  conditions ;  for  the 
formidable  Dunkirk  was  incapacitated 
from  doing  her  harm ;  she  obtained 
Hudson's  bay,  and  great  consequence  in 
the  West  Indies,  the  possession  of  Gibral- 
tar, and,  through  this,  the  command  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Peace  was  not  concluded 
at  Utrecht  with  the  emperor  and  the  em- 
pire :  the  negotiations  were  not  brought 
to  the  desired  close  until  1714,  at  Rastadt 
and  Baden.  Spain  and  Austria  were  not 
reconciled  to  each  other  until  the  treaty 
of  Vienna,  April  30,  1725.  (See  Lom8 
XIV,  Eugene,  and  Marlborough,) 

Ut,  Re,  Mi,  &c.  Ut,  in  music,  is  the 
first  of  the  i^llables  by  which,  to  this  day, 
the  tones  of  the  diatonic  scale  are  desig- 
nated in  France  and  Italy.  Guido 
d'Arezzo,  a  Benedictine  monk,  and,  at  a 
later  period,  abbot  at  Avellana,  a  native 
of  Arezzo,  was  distinguished,  in  the  elev- 
enth century,  by  his  method  of  instruc- 
tion in  singing,  and  the  important  impibve- 
ments  which  he  introduced  into  music. 
Until  his  time,  the  want  of  a  proper  desig- 
nation of  the  tones  of  the  octave  made  it 
necessary  to  practise,  with  much  labor,  the 
canto  fermo,  so  called,  the  only  method  of 
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singing  then  in  use;  and  the  difficulty 
was  increased  as  the  proportion  of  the 
semitones  to  the  various  tetrachords 
could  not  well  be  determined ;  and  hence 
a  &lse  intonation  was  almost  always  the 
consequence.  In  dividing  the  compass 
of  the  tones  then  in  use,  he  employed, 
instead  of  the  Greek  tetrachords  (a  seri(;s 
of  from  four  to  four  tones],  the  hexachords 
(a  series  of  six  tones),  of  which  the  first 
began  with  C,  the  second  with  F,  the 
third  with  G,  which  hexachords  contained 
the  whole  compass  (called,  by  the  Greeks, 
a  diagram)  of  the  diatonic  tones  then  in 
use.  B^ch  of  his  hexachords  contaiifed 
six  diatonic  tones,  which  he  named  from 
the  initial  syllables  of  the  hemistichs  of  a 
hymn  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  probably  in 
order  to  exercise  his  pupils  in  the  dis- 
tinct pronunciation  of  the  vowels.  The 
syllables  which  he  used  were  the  itdi- 
cized  ones  of  the  following  lines : — 

Ut  queant  laxis  Resonare  fibris 
ilfira  gestorum  Famuli  tuorum, 
Sol\e  polluti  Lab'ii  realum, 
Sanctc  Johannes. 

Thus  originated  the  mode  of  desjgDating 
the  six  diatonic  tones,  C,  D,  E,  F,  O,  A, 
by  the  syllables  ut,  re,  mx,fa^  s<il,  Uu  A^t 
Guido's  time,  the  syllable  si  (the  initial 
letters  of  Sancte  Johannes,  in  the  last  line 
of  the  above  strophe)  Was  added  for  the 
sound  B  of  our  scale,  in  order  to  fill  the 
scale  up  to  the  octave ;  and,  as  the  increas- 
ing extent  of  the  compass  of  the  tones  re- 
quired, the  number  of  hexachords,  or 
rather  heptachords,  was  augmented.  But 
as,  according  to  the  fundamental  rule  of 
Guido's  solmization,  the  syllables  mi,  foc^ 
must  always  fall  upon  the  semitones,  as 
til  is  is  established  by  the  first  hexachord 
in  respect  to  the  semitone  E  (mt),  F  (fa)y 
the  subsequent  hexachords  are  to  be 
so  arranged  that  mt,  fa,  shall  always  be 
given  to  a  semitone ;  and  this  change  of 
the  commencement  of  a  new  hexachord 
is  called  mutation.  To  the  mutation  it  is 
owing  that  every  syllable  not  only  deter- 
mines one  tone,  but  that  the  tones  are 
sometimes  designated  by  one,  sometimes 
by  another  syllable,  according  to  the  sim- 
ation  of  the  semitones  (mi,fa\9is  mt  must 
always  be  preceded  by  re.  We  must  fur- 
tlier  observe  that  the  seventh  syllable,  «, 
in  general,  only  designates  the  seventh  tone, 
so  that  it  is  taken  for  B  as  well  as  B  fiat, 
but  is  not  reckoned  in  the  hgxachord.  If 
we  therefore  put  several  such  hexachonfa 
one  under  the  other,  according  to  the  ruk 
of  mutation,  thus, — 


UT,  RE,  ML 
C    D    £    F    G    A    H*    or,    Bb  c     d    e     f     g    a    &c 


It,  re,  mi,  ft,  sol,  la,   - 

ut,  pe,  mi,  - 

fa,s^l,  fa,    I      -■      I      " 

ut,  re,  mi, 

fe,  Bol,  la,    -     -      - 

«  The  Cn^lish  B. 

ut,Te,  mi,  ft,  sol,  la,  &c^ — 

the  tone  C  receives  the  appellation  ut, 
•olyfo^  the  tone  D  the  syllables  re,  la,  sol, 
&c. ;  hence  the  Italians  designate  the  six 


tones  of  the  hexachord  (named,  in  Eiiflisli 
and  German,  fh>m  these  letters  of  the 
alphabet)  in  the  following  way : — 


German  appellation, . 
Italian  ^ 

German         '* 
Italian  *^ 


C 

sol,  ft,  ut. 


f 

fa,    ut, 


d 

la,  sol,  re, 
sol,  re,  ut. 


e 

la,    mi, 

a 

la,  mi,  re. 


The  German  H  (the  English  B\  the  low- 
er semitone  of  C,  the  Italians  call  B  mij 
and  the  German  B  (the  H  lowered  by  b) 
they  call  B  fa.  The  tones  elevated  by  « 
they  designate  by  the  additional  word 
diesis ;  for  example,  C^  is  called  sol,  fa, 
vi,  ikesis;  D^  is  called  la,  sol,  re,  diesis, 
&c.  The  tones  lowered  by  b  they  desig- 
nate by  hemoUe ;  for  example,  D  b  is  called 
la,sol,re,  hemoUe ;  Eb  is  called  la, mi,  be- 
moUe,  &c.  In  singing,  the  Italians,  more- 
over, use,  instead  of  the  syllable  %d,  the 
^Uable  do ;  hence  not  ut,  re,  mi,  &c.,  but 
40,  re,  mi,  &c.  The  French,  likewise, 
still  use  Guido's  names  of  tones,  but  not 
in  the  same  wa^  with  the  Italians ;  be- 
cause, with  the  former,  each  syllable  sig- 
nifies the  tone  of  the  natural  scale  only ; 


hence  ut  signifies  only  C,  re  only  D,  &c. 
With  them,  fdso,  H  is  not  called  B  mi,  but 
only  si;  and  our  Bb  not  B  fa,  but  si  he- 
moue,  as  they  also  call  the  flat  tones  be 
moUe,  and  the  sharp  ones  dihe ;  for  ex- 
ample, Db,  Eb,  Ab,  &C.,  re  bemolle,  mi 
bhnoUe,  la  bhnoUe ;  and  C*f,  D**,  F**,  &c^ 
vi  diise,  re  dihe,  fa  dikse,  &c.  Guido  is 
said,  moreover,  to  have  introduced  the 
notes,  or  points  upon  five  lines,  one  above 
the  other,  in  order  to  designate  by  them 
the  heights  which  had  previouslv  been 
indicate  by  Latin  letters.  He  also  en- 
riched music  bv  the  invention  of  the  C 
and  F  clefs,  and  increased  the  diajnam- 
ma  of  the  Greeks,  consisting  of  fifteen 
chords,  to  twenty -one  (two  octaves  and  a 
sixth — 
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which  system,  since  that  time,  afler  the 
Greek  gramma,  has  also  been  called  scala, 
or  ffiotn  hmmoniqu/e  (harmonic  hand). 
The  latter  name  arose  from  the  circum- 
stance that  Guido  had,  in  order  to  assist 
the  student,  drawn  a  lefl  hand,  on  the  fin- 
gers of  which  were  marked,  by  letters,  the 
tones  of  the  harpsichord,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  changes  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  adopt  before  the  addition  of  the 
seventh  tone  (si,  or  H),  in  order  to  rise  or 
fiill  beyond  the  six  tones  used  according 
to  the  ancient  way  in  the  solfeggio,  (q.  v.) 
He  further  determined  the  extent^  the 
proportion  and  the  intervals,  as  well  of  the 


octaves  among  each  other  as  of  the  filths 
and  fourths.  He  is  like>vi6e  said  to  liave 
invented  the  polyplectrum,  or  spinet. 
These  inventions  and  discoveries,  which 
have  had  the  greatest  influence  upon  tlie 
developement  of  harmony,  have  been, 
however,  in  part  denied  to  him,  and  art" 
said  by  some  to  have  been  made  at  an 
earlier  period,  by  others  at  a  later.  The 
establishment  of  the  musical  scale,  how- 
ever, is  undeniably  his,  and  has  been  of 
the  greatest  importance  as  affording  the 
means  of  learning  that  well  within  a  few 
weeks  which  formerly  could  be  acquired 
only  by  the  zealous  application  of  yeais. 
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Of  his  life  we  only  know  that  be  bad  to 
suffer  mucb  from  enemies,  envious  of  his 
fame,  and  therefore  was  obliged  to  leave 
bis  convent  for  some  time,  and  to  retire 
to  his  native  ci^.  He  was  much  favor- 
ed by  popes  Benedict  VIII  and  John 
XIX  or  XX ;  and  the  decree  of  this  lat- 
ter pope  silenced,  at  last,  the  enemies  of 
this  great  and  learned  inventor.  On  his 
return  from  Rome,  he  settled  in  the  con- 
vent of  the  abbot  of  Pomposa,  in  the 
duchy  of  Ferrara,  at  the  request  of  the 
abbot  himself.  He  wrote  here  several 
musical  treatises,  particularly  his  compen- 
dium entitled  Miarologus.  Gerbert  abbot 
of  St  Blasius,  in  the  Schwartzwald,  has 
collected,  in  his  Scriptorea  eceUnaitici  de 
Musica  gacroj  every  thing  that  he  could 
obtain  of  Guidons  woiks,  which,  howev- 
er, at  present,  are  valuable  only  as  antiqui- 
ties. The  time  of  his  death  cannot  be 
given  with  certainty. 

•  Utz SCHNEIDER,  Joseph  vou,  bom  in 
1763,  at  Rieden,  in  Bavaria,  in  1773  com- 
menced his  studies  at  Munich,  and,  in 
1783,  became  doctor  of  philosophy  at  the 
university  of  Incolstadt  He  was  made 
administrator  of  the  government  salt- 
works in  the  principality  of  BerchuAdB- 
saben,  and  afterwards  connected  with  the 
department  of  the  finances.  He  after- 
wards founded,  at  Benedictbeum,  in  con- 
nexion with  Fraunhofer  (q.  v.),  the- optical 
institute,  which  has  since  become  so  cel- 
ebrated. He  was  afterwards  again  intrust- 
ed with  the  administration  of  the  salt- 
works. In  1811,  he  was  [)ut  at  the  head 
of  the  board  for  administering  thesiukinff' 
fund.  After  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1814, 
he  requested  his  discharffe,  and  established 
a  clou  manufiictory.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  diet  of  Bavaria.    In  1827,  he  was 


appointed  to  take  charse  of  a  polytech- 
nical  school,  to  be  estabKshed  in  Munich. 

UwAROFF,  Sergius  de,  since  1824,  im- 
perial Russian  privy-counsellor,  since 
1818,  president  of  the  Russian  academy  of 
sciences  at  Petersbui^,  has  published  vari- 
ous treatises  on  arcbseological  and  histori- 
cal subjects.  Among  these  are  Ewai  «tir 
les  MysUrts  (PEUuns  (on  the  ante-Ho- 
meric period) ;  Nomius  of  Panopohs  (Pe- 
tersburg, 18i7);  Examen  Critique  de  la 
Fable  JrHereule  (against  Dupuis's  Origine 
de  Umslea  CuUes).  In  1822,  he  was  made 
director  of  the  department  of  manufac- 
tiu-es  and  internal  commerce.  By  his 
Projet  d'une  AcadhmeJisiatique  (1810],  he 
gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  study  or  the 
Asiatic  languages  in  Petersburg;  upon 
which  a  department  for  Oriental  luiffuages 
was  founded  in  the  academy,  and  uso  an 
Asiatic  museum,  and  two  professorships 
fbr  the  same  study  in  the  university.  Al- 
exander also  founded,  in  1823>  in  connex- 
ion with  the  department  for  foreiffn  af- 
fkin,'  an  institution  in  which  pupils  are 
instructed  in  Arabian,  Persian  ana  Turk- 
ish. Mr.  Adelung  has  the  direction  of 
the  latter.  Means  have  since  lieen  pro- 
vided for  instruction  in  Oriental  tongues, 
in  other  cities  of  the  empire,  as  Casan, 
Omsk,  Tifiis,  Astracban,  &c. 

Uz,  John  Peter,  a  German  poet  of  note, 
was  bom  in  1720,  in  Anspach.  He  stud- 
ied law,  received  various  legal  appoint- 
ments, and  died  in  Anspadi,  in  1796. 
Cb.  F.  Weisse  published  his  poetical 
works  at  Vienna,  1804,  in  two  volumes. 
Uz  is  distinguished,  as  a  lyric  poet,  for  his 
mirthful  strains,  and  for  his  hymns,  of 
which  sevenU  are  yet  sung  in  the  German 
Protestant  churches.  His  epistolary  style 
is  easy. 


V. 


V ;  the  twenty-second  letter  of  the  Eng- 
lish alphabet,  a  labial,  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion or  the  upper  teeth  with  the  lower  lip, 
and  a  sentle  expiration.  F  differs  fiiom 
f  principally  in  tne  circumstance  that  the 
breath  is  emitted  more  gently  in  pro- 
nouncing it  (See  F,  and  j&.>  It  is,  like 
/  a  semi-vowel.  The  English  v  corre- 
sponds in  sound  nearly  to  the  Grermanw, 
and  therefore  belongs  to  the  class  which 


the  Germans  call  Blaseknde,  The  Ger- 
mans have  the  character  v,  but  it  ^neral- 
ly  has  the  same  sound  with^  as  m  Voter 
(pronounced  fater).  Sometimes  it  cor- 
responds to  the  German  to,  as  in  Pvher, 
The  Romans  had  two  different  characters 
for  the  small  letters  u  and  o,  but  the  cap- 
ital V  was  common  to  both :  hence  many 
other  nations,  who  received  their  alphabet 
fh)m  the  Romans,  continue  to  confound 
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these  letters.  V,  as  a  niuneral,  denotes  5 : 
"when  a  dash  was  added  at  the  top,  thus,  ^ 
V,  it  signified  500.  V.  R.  with  the  Ro- 
mans stood  f<Hr  fdi  rogtu,  (See  Sv^age,) 
V.  D.  D.  stood  for  voto  dedicatur ;  V.  6., 
vtrbi  gratia ;  V.  L.,  videlicet.  On  French 
coins,  it  agnified  the  mint  of  Troy  es.  In 
music,  V  is  used  for  the  abbreviation  of 
the  word  violin;  and,  when  written-double, 
implies  Jaoth  first  and  second  violin.  In 
ancient  music,  it  had  several  other  mean- 
ings. V.  S.  are  the  initials  for  the  Latin 
verte  subito,  or  the  Italian  volHsvMto  (turn 
over  quickly). 

Va  (Italian) ;  go  on ;  as,  Va  crescendo 
(Go  on  increasing). 

Vaccination;  inoculation  with  the 
cow-pox.  This  is  a  poison,  derived  from 
certain  specific  sores  on  the  teats  and  nd- 
ders  of  cows,  and  capable  of  being  com- 
municated by  accidental  contact,  where 
the  cuticle  has  been  removed,  or  by 
means  of  inoculation,  to  the  human  sub- 
ject That  subjects  who  have  taken  the 
vaccine  disease  accidentally,  were  thereby 
secured  from  the  small-pox,  was  popular- 
ly known  in  several  of  the  dairy  coun- 
ties of  England.  But  it  was  reserved  for 
Jenner  to  show,  that  the  cow-pox  could 
be  propagated  by  inoculation,  and  that 
the  mocuiated  disease  possessed  the  same 
prophylactic  power  as  the  original  disor- 
der. Several  years  before  Jenner  wrote 
on  the  subject,  some  eminent  physicians 
had  heard  of  the  fact,  and  mentioned  it  cas- 
ually in  their  writings ;  but  doctor  Jenner 
was  the  first  who  wrote  a  treatise,  with 
the  express  view  of  bringing  the  remedy 
into  general  application.  This  was  in  1796; 
and  the  treatise  was  entitled  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Causes  and  Eflecis  of  the  Variolse 
Vaccinae,  a  Disease  discovered  in  some  of 
.  the  Western  Counties  of  England,  partic- 
ularly Gloucestershire,  and  Imown  by  the 
Name  of  the  Co  w-pwx.  The  value  of  the 
discovery  was  at  Brst  a  subject  of  warm 
controversy ;  but  its  great  importance  is 
now  generally  acknowledged.  The  cow- 
pox  is  not  a  merely  local  afifection,  but 
produces  a  general,  though  extremely 
mild,  disturbance  of  the  constitution, 
which  is  ordinarily  so  trivial  as  not  to  ex- 
cite any  alarm  in  the  very  youngest  sub- 
jects. It  seems  probable,  at  present,  that 
it  is  not  an  infallible  security  against  the 
small-pox,  although  the  number  of  fail- 
ures is  very  small,  when  due  allowance 
has  been  made  for  mistakes  and  misrep- 
resentations. A  small,  inflamed  spot,  dis- 
tinguishable about  the  third  day,  shows 
that  the  inoculation  has  succeeded.  This 
increases  in  size,  becomes  hard,  and  rises 


above  the  level  of  the  skin.  A  small 
quantity  of  fluid  can  be  discerned  in  the 
centre  on  the  sixth  day,  and  the  pustule 
increases  until  the  tenth  day.  This  fluid 
will  communicate  the  disease  by  inocula- 
tion. On  the  eighth  day,  when  the  pus- 
tule is  fully  formed,  the  constitutional 
efiects  begin  to  appear,  and  manifest 
themselves  by  slight  pain  in  the  part, 
headache,  shivering,  loss  of  appetite,  &c 
These  subside  s|M>ntaneously  in  one  or 
two  days.  During  the  general  indim- 
sition,  the  pustule  becomes  surrounded 
with  a  broad,  circular,  inflamed  mamn, 
called  the  eareoku  Afterwards  the  miid 
dries  up,  and  a  dark-brown  scab  forms, 
which  remains  for  about  a  formigfat,  and, 
on  disappearing,  leaves  a  depression. 
The  spot  contuiues  distinguishable 
through  life,  either  by  the  circumstance 
of  the  depression,  or  of  its  color  being 
somewhat  lighter  than  that  of  the  neigh- 
boring parts. 

Vac  UNA ;  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
the  goddess  of  leisure  and  repose.  It  is 
said  that  she  was  worshipped  even  by 
the  Sabines.  The  peasants  sacrificed  to 
her  when  the  season  of  field  labor  was 
finished. 

Vacuum,  in  physics ;  a  space  devoid  of 
all  matter.  Wnether  there  be  any  such 
thing  in  nature  as  an  absolute'  vacuum,  or 
whether  tiiie  universe  be  completely  foil, 
is  a  question  that  has  given  rise  to  disputes 
among  philosophers  in  all  ages.  The 
ancients  distinguished  a  vacuum  coacerva- 
turn  and  a  vacuum  inUrsperstwij  or  dis- 
seminatum.  By  the  former  they  under- 
stood a  place  destitute  of  matter,  such  as 
would  exist  Jf  God  were  to  annihilate  all 
the  air  and  other  bodies  within  the  walls 
of  a  chamber.  By  the  latter  they  desig- 
nated the  space  supposed  to  be  naturally 
interspersed  in  and  among  bodies,  in  tte 
pores  of  the  same  body,  and  in  the  inter- 
stices between  diflerent  bodies. 

Vademecum  ;  a  word  compounded  of 
three  Latin  words,  signifying  Go  toiUi 
me.  The  title  vras  first  given  to  an  as- 
cetic work — Vademecum  piortan  ChrisHa- 
norum  (Cologne,  1790).  It  is  now  some- 
times given  to  manuals,  and  to  works  of 
entertainment.  It  is  also  used  to  denote 
a  favorite  author,  whom  a  person  con- 
stantly carries  with  him. 

Vaillant,  Le.    (See  LevaiUant,) 

Valais  (in  German,  WaUt8\  one  of 
the  twenty-two  cantons  of  the  Helvetic 
confederacy,  borders  on  the  Pays  do 
Vaud,  Berne,  Uri,  and  Tessin,  and  the 
Sardinian  territories.  (See  Sunizerland,] 
It  was  formerly  more  populous  than  it  is 
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at  present  It  consists  of  sixteen  small 
Talleys  and  a  large  one,  which  extends 
from  east  to  west,  and  is  traversed  by  the 
Rhone,  and  bordered  on  the  north  and  on 
the  south  by  the  loftiest  summits  of  Swit- 
zerland. (See  ^ps.)  Over  the  Bernard 
(q.  V.)  and  Simplon  (q.  v.)  lead  two  roads 
to  Italy.  In  the  northern  chain,  which 
separates  Valais  from  Berne,  are  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Bernese  Alps,  the  Fin- 
steraarhom,  Juhfffrau,  Shreckhom,  &c. 
The  climate  and  productions  are  very 
various:  the  mountains  are  almost  per- 
petually covered  with  snow  and  ice,  while 
the  valleys  enjoy  a  warm  climate  and  a 
fruitful  soil, produce  com,  wine  and  fruits, 
and  fbmish  good  pasturage.  The  breeding 
of  cattle  is  ttie  chief  occupation  of  the 'in- 
habitants, who  are  also  supported  in  part 
by  the  travel,  particularly  over  the  Sim- 
plon. There  are  here  mineral  springs ; 
and  iron,  copper,  lead,  marble  and  coal 
are  found  in  the  mountains.  The  inhab- 
itants are  Catholics :  those  of  Upper  Va- 
lais speak  German,  and  those  of  Lower 
Valais,  French.  They  are  accused  of  in- 
dolence and  want  of  cleanliness:  the 
goitre  is  common  among  them.  In  the 
middle  ages,  the  country  belonged  to  the 
kingdom  of  Burgundy,  and,  in  1032,  was 
annexed  to  the  German  entire.  Upper 
Valais  afterwards  rendered '  itself  inde- 
pendent, conquered  (1475)  Lower  Valais, 
which  had  been  ceded  to  Savoy,  and  en-^ 
tered  into  a  league  with  Berne,  and,  in 
1539,  with  the  Swiss  confederacy.  In 
1810,  it  was  annexed  to  France,  under  the 
title  of  the  department  of  the  Simplon, 
and,  in  1815,  was  constituted  the  twenty- 
first  canton  of  the  confederacy. 

Valckenaer,  Louis  Caspar,  a  cele- 
brated Dutch  philologist  and  critic,  bom  at 
Leuwarden,  in  FriesTand,  studied  ancient 
literature,  philosophy  and  theology  at 
Fnmeker,  where,  in  1741,  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  the  Greek  language, 
and  afterwards  held  the  same  post  at 
Leyden,  till  his  death,  in  1785.  He  was 
distinguished  for  his  profound  and  exten- 
sive learning ;  and  his  commentaries  on 
several  Greek  authors  are  highly  esteem- 
ed, particularly  those  on  Theocritus,  the 
PhoeniBss(1755),and  the  H)ppolytu8(  1768) 
of  Euripides,  and  on  Callimachus  (1799). 
His  Opera  PhUologtca  were  published  at 
Leipsic  in  1808  (2  vols.).  Rw  Diatribe  in 
Euripidis  perdUorum  Dramatuni  Rdiquias 
was  republished  at  Leipsic  in  1824. 

Valckenaer,  Jan  or  John,  son  of  the 

preceding,  after  completing  his  studies  at 

Leyden,  was  appointed  professor  of  law 

at  Franeker.  His  literary  reputation,  and^ 
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particularly,  his  zealous  attachment  to  the 
anti-Orange  party,  procured  him,  in  1787, 
the  chair  of  jurispmdence  at  Leyden ;  but 
the  return  of  the  stadtholder  obliged  him 
to  quit  Holland  the  same  year,  valcke- 
naer  then  went  to  France,  and,  in  1798, 
was  one  of  the  deputies,  to  obtain  fitim 
the  convention  the  aid  of  French  arms 
for  the  Dutch  patriots.  In  1795,  he  re- 
turned to  Holland,  and  was  appointed 
professor  of  public  law,  and,  in  1796,  was 
sent  ambassador  to  Spain,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  was  employed  on  several  impor- 
tant missions  to  other  countries.  Wnen 
Louis  Bonaparte,  in  1810,  made  the  last 
effort  to  prevent  the  union  of  Holland 
with  France,  Valckenaer  was  sent  to  Na- 
I>oleon  on  the  subject ;  after  which  he  re- 
tired to  private  life,  devoting  himself  till 
his  death,  in  1821,  to  study.  Among  his 
works  are  his  treatise  De  PecttUo  quasi 
castrenai  veteribus  JiarisconauUis  incognito, 
and  some  legal  opinions  on  poUtical 
affairs. 

Val  D'Arko  ;  the  valley  of  the  Amo, 
which  runs  by  Florence.    (See  Amo,) 

Val  di  Demou a.    (See  DenMnuu) 

Vaxdivia  ;  a  city  and  strong  fortress  of 
Chile,  on  the  river  of  its  name,  three 
leagues  from  the  sea.  It  was  founded  in 
the  year  1551,  by  the  conqueror  Pedro  de 
Valdivia,  who  gave  it  his  name,  and  ob- 
tained immense  sums  of  gold  from  its  vi- 
cinity. In  1590,  it  was  taken  and  plun- 
dered by  the  Araucanians  (q.  v.),  the  native 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  It  was  again 
rebuilt  and  fortified  by  the  Spaniiutis. 
The  harbor  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  bay 
formed  by  the  river,  and  is  the  safest,  the 
strongest  from  its  natural  position,  and 
the  most  capacious,  of  any  of  the  ports 
in  the  South  sea.  The  town  contains  a 
college,  built  by  the  Jesuits,  several  con- 
vents, a  parochial  church,  and  a  publie 
hospital.  It  is  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  miles  south  of  Conception. 

Valencia;  a  city  of  Spain,  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Guadila- 
viar,  two  miles  from  the  sea ;  one  himdred 
and  seventy  miles  south-east  of  Madrid ; 
Ion.  23'  W. ;  lat.  39^  29^  N. ;  population, 
about  80,000  in  the  city,  and  20,000  in  the 
villages  and  environs.  It  is  situated  in  a 
fertile  tract  of  country,  and  has  a  mild 
and  pleasant  climate.  It  contains  a  ca- 
thedral, seventy-four  churches,  forty  con- 
vents, sixteen  hospitals,  two  public  libra- 
ries, an  academy  of  painting,  a  college,  a 
custom-house,  and  a  university.  The 
Mtmtda  is  a  delightful  walk,  bordered 
with  oran^  pomemnate  and  palm  trees^ 
and  die  air  is  pemimed  with  the  mul- 
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henry,  lemon  and  orange  trees  of  the  en- 
virons. The  streets  are  narrow,  winding, 
and  crossed  by  a  multiplicity  of  lanes. 
Many  of  the  buildings  are  without  chim- 
neys. The  university  was  founded  in 
1470,  and  has  58  professors  and  1500 
students ;  but  the  course  of  study  is  anti- 
quated. The  inhabitants  excel  in  the 
arts  more  than  in  literature.  The  princi- 
pal manufacture  is  that  of  silk.  The 
maritime  trade  is  carried  on  by  lighters, 
which  load  and  unload  vessels  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Groo,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
It  is  an  ancient  town,  supposed  to  be  the 
VakrUia  Edetcmorum  of  the  Romans, 
and  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia,  which  continued  from  713  to 
1238.  It  is  now  an  archbishop's  see. — 
The  province  of  Valencia  (255,000  in- 
habitants) lies  between  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea,  Murcia,  Cuenca,  Arragon  and 
Catalonia.  It  is  the  Eden  of  Spain,  and 
enjoys  the  finest  climate  in  Europe.  The 
face  of  the  country  is  diversified  with 
bills,  valleys  and  small  plains,  well  water- 
ed by  numerous  streams.  The  Alicant 
wine,  olives,  and  other  fniits,  com,  fiax 
and  hemp,  with  bees,  silkworms,  and 
rich  mineral  productions,  are  amon^  its 
n'ches.  Manufactures  are  also  fiounsh- 
ing,  and,  in  the  city  of  Valencia,  upwards 
of  22,000  workmen  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  silk  stufiTs  and  stockings. 

Valenciennes  ;  a  city  of  France,  situ- 
ated on  the  Scheldt,  which  runs  through 
the  town  in  several  places,  and  here  In- 
comes navigable  ;  Ion.  3°  36^  E. ;  lat.  50** 
21'  N. ;  population,  16,918.  The  form  of 
the  town  is  circular ;  the  streets  narrow 
and  crooked;  the  houses  generally  old 
and  ill  built,  many  of  them  of  wood  ;  the 
chief  manufactures,  lace  of  great  fine- 
ness, cambric,  gauze  and  linen  stufis. 
The  public  square  is  handsome.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
the  emperor  Valentinian  I,  who,  pleased 
with  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  and 
charming  simation  of  the  place,  laid  the 
fijundation  of  a  town,  about  the  year  367, 
endowing  it  with  many  privileges.  It 
was  taken  by  the  allies,  in  1793,  after  a 
severe  siege,  but  was  given  up  to  the 
French  in  1794. 

Valentine,  St.,  is  called  by  some  ec- 
clesiastical writers  bishop,  but,  according 
to  others,  was  only  a  presbyter.  He  suf 
fered  martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Claudius  II,  having  been  beheaded 
at  Rome,  and  was  early  canonized.  He 
was  so  eminently  distmguished  for  bis 
love  and  charity,  that  the  customof  choos- 
ing Valentines,  or  special  loving  friends, 


on  his  day  (Feb.  14),  is  supposed  by  aoam 
to  have  originated  from  dience:  otfaera 
deduce  it  from  the  birds  choosing  their 
mates  on  this  day  ;  but  it  is  more  tikely 
to  be  a  corruption  of  a  practice  during 
the  Roman  LuptrcaHoj  when  the  names 
of  young  women  were  put  into  a  box, 
and  drawn  out  by  the  youn^  men. 

Valentini,  Ueorge  William,  baron 
von,  lieutenant-general  in  the  Prussian 
service,  a  military  writer  of  reputation, 
was  born  in  1775,  and  educated  in  Ber- 
lin. He  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
campaign  on  the  Rhine  against  the 
French,  and,  after  the  peace,  wrote  a 
treatise  on  Partisan  Warrare,  which  has 
gone  through  four  editions.  In  1805,  he 
served  against  the  Swedes  as  a  captain 
In  1809,  he  served  in  the  Austrian  arm) 
as  aid-de-camp  of  the  present  king  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  published,  aftei 
the  peace,  his  History  of  the  Campaign 
of  1809.  In  1810,  he  served  in  the 
Russian  army  against  the  Turks.  In 
1811,  he  returned  to  the  Prussian  ser- 
vice, and  was  of  much  use  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  1813, 1814  and  1815.  After  the 
peace,  he  was  made  commandant  of  the 
fortress  of  Glo^u,  in  Silesia,  where  he 
wrote  his  Treatise  on  War,  in  Reference 
to  Great  Operations  (Berlin,  1821—24, 
3  vols.). 

Valentinian  ;  the  name  of  three  Ro- 
man emperors.  VaUniiman  I^  son  of 
Gratian,  a  distinguished  general,  was  bom 
in  Pannonia,  and  ascended  the  throne 
A.  D.  3G4.  He  divided  the  government 
of  the  empire  with  his  brother  Valens,  to 
whom  he  mtrusted  the  eastern  provinces. 
Brave,  but  ignorant,  rude,  and  addicted  to 
the  grossest  debaucheries,  Valentinian  was 
unable  to  arrest  the  decline  of  the  em- 
pire. He  died  in  375.  (See  iSome,  HiM- 
tory  of,)— Valentinian  11,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, administered  the  government  after 
the  death  of  his  elder  orother  Gradan 
(383^  under  the  reoency  of  his  mother, 
Justma,  and  was  killed  by  one  of  his  offi- 
cers, Arbogastes,  a  Gaul,  in  392. — Fcden- 
Hnian  III,  sonof  Constantius  and  Placidia, 
a  daughter  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  was 
proclaimed  emperor  (425),  in  the  sixth 
year  of  his  age,  on  the  dea^  of  his  uncle 
Honorius.  (See  Western  Empire.)  During 
his  reign,  Spain  was  overrun  by  the  Sue- 
vi  and  the  Visigoths  (see  GoAs),  Aftica 
by  the  Vandals,  Britain  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  Gaul  by  the  Franks,  and  Italy  by 
the  Huns  under  Attiku  Feeble  and  vo- 
luptuous, he  perished  by  a  conapiracT  in 
455.    (See  Vandals.) 

Valbntinians.    (See  Gnodics.) 
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Vajlentii^ois,  Duchess  of.  (See  Di- 
WM  of  PoiHers.) 

VAI.ERIA.    (See  Coriolanus,) 

Valeriaxv  (Valeriana),  These  ploDts 
are  moetly  herbaceous,  with  simple,  oppo- 
site, piimatifid  leaves,  and  small  flowers, 
usually  disposed  id  a  corymb  or  panicle. 
They  are  ajstinguished  from  most  dico- 
tyledonous plants  by  having  three  sta- 
menS)  a  number  almost  exclusively  be- 
longing to  the  other  great  division  of 
vegetables.  The  sjiecies  are  nimierous 
in  tlie  northern  and  temperate  parts  of 
the  eastern  continent.  We  have  one  in 
our  Western  States,  and  a  second  in  Can- 
ada. The  root  of  the  officinal  valerian 
has  an  acrid  and  somewhat  bitter  taste, 
and  a  strong,  disagreeable  odor.  It  has 
been  employed  in  medicine,  principally  in 
epilepsy  and  hysterical  afiections,  but 
sometimes  as  a  vermifuge,  and  in  inter- 
mittent fevers.  Cats  are  excessively  fond 
k  of  this  plant,  so  much  so  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  preserve  it  in  a  garden ;  and  rat- 
catchers employ  the  roots  to  draw  the 
rats  together,  as  they  do  oil  of  anise. 
Other  species  have  the  same  properties  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree. 

Valerian,  PubTius  Licinius,  Roman 
emperor  from  A.  D.  253  to  260,  was  born 
in  190.  He  was  descended  of  a  noble 
family,  and  had  distinguished  himself  in 
several  campaigns,  for  his  military  skill, 
and  in  general  bore  the  character  of  great 
magnanimity  and  virtue.  The  emperor 
Decius  having  determined  to  revive  the 
censorship,  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
the  decline  of  the  empire,  Valerian  was 
unanimously  named  for  this  post  by  the 
senate.  But  the  corruption  of  Roman 
manners  was  too  great  to  be  cured  by  the 
appointment  of  a  censor.  Being  declared 
emperor  by  the  legions  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three  years,  he  associated  his  son  Gallie- 
nus  with  himself  in  the  government. 
But  the  position  of  the  Roman  empire 
wds  such,  that  the  whole  period  of  their 
united  reign  was  little  else  than  a  scene 
of  internal  confusion  and  foreign  war. 
lu  the  year  225,  a  new  Persian  empire 
had  been  founded  in  Asia  by  Artaxerxes ; 
and  his  successor.  Sapor,  endeavored  to 
recover  the  Persian  provinces  which  had 
been  conquered  by  the  Romans.  Valeri- 
an marched  against  him  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  but  was  defeated  and  made 
prisoner  near  Edessa  (260).  If  the  ac- 
counts of  historians  are  not  exaggerated, 
Sapor  treated  him  in  a  most  unworthy 
manner.  The  unhappy  old  man  was  daily 
exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  people,  and 
Sapor  mounted  on  horseback  by  placing 


his  foot  on  the  neek  of  his  captive.  When 
Valerian  died  of  grief,  his  skm  was  stuff- 
ed,  and  preserved  by  Sapor  as  a  trophy  of 
victory.  The  truth  of  this  story  is,  how- 
ever, doubted  by  Gibbon  (ch.  x.). 

Valerius  ;  the  name  of  many  Romans. 
The  most  distinguished  of  this  name  is  the 
chief  instigator  of  the  conspiracy  against 
the  last  kinf,  Tarquinius  SupertNis,  and 
was  filmed  for  his  love  of  liberty,  of  his 
country  and  of  justice,  which  procured 
him  the  surname  of  Publicola,  or  Poplicola 
(friend  of  the  people).  He  and  Brutus 
were  the  first  consuls  of  the  new  repub- 
lic. He  retained  the  office  after  the 
deathof  Brutus,  for  some  fune  exercised 
it  alone  with  the  greatest  impartiality,  and 
made  several  ordmances  or  great  benefit 
to  the  people,  and  highly  conducive  to 
civil  fireedom.  He  was  consul  three 
times  successively  in  a  period  of  tranquil- 
lity, and  also  distinguished  himself  as  a 
general  by  his  courage  and  conduct 
Amongst  others,  he  subdued  and  triumph- 
ed over  the  Sabines.  Soon  after,  he  died 
so  poor  that  his  remains  were  interred  at 
the  public  expense.  A  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  in  the  forum. 
The  Roman  women  wore  mourning 
for  him  a  year,  as  they  had  done  for 
Brutus. 

Valerius  Maximus  ;  a  Roman  histori- 
an, who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius.  He  served  in  Asia  under  Sex- 
tus  Pompeius,  and,  returning  to  Rome, 
appeara  to  have  taken  no  part  in  public 
afmirs,  but  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  com- 
position of  his  Dicta  d  Faxita  Memora- 
bUia,  a  collection  of  anecdotes  and  obser- 
vations. On  the  revival  of  literature,  it 
was  one  of  the  earliest  books  which  issued 
from  the  press  after  the  invention  of  print- 
ing. Among  the  best  modem  editions 
are  those  of  Torrenius  (Leyden,  1726, 
4to.),  of  Kapp  (Leipsic,  1782,  SvoX  and 
of  Helfrecht  (Hoff,  1799,  8vo.). 

Valerius  Flaccus,  Caius.  (See  JFYoc- 
CU8,  Caius  Valemu,) 

Valetta.    (See  Malta.) 

Valette,  La,  count  de.  An  account 
of  him  is  ffiven  under  Lavalette ;  and  we 
have  to  add  here,  only,  that  he  died  Feb. 
15, 1830,  and  that  his  relations  have  since 
publish^  his  Memoirs,  which  have  been 
translated  into  English. 

Valhalla.     (See    J^orihem  Mythd- 


xiDE ;  Sultana  Valide.   (See  Hor 
retfi.) 

Valktrias.     (See   NorUum   Mfthot- 

'alla,  Laurence,  a  celebrated  philolo- 
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gitt,  was  bom  at  Rome  in  1406  w  1415. 
At  Pavia  he  was  made  professor  of  rheto- 
ric ;  but,  the  plague  having  dispersed  the 
members  of  the  university,  he  lectured  sft 
Milan,  Genoa  and  Florence.  At  length 
he  became  'known  to  Alphonso,  king  of 
Arragon,  whom  he  followed  in  his  wars 
and  travels  from  1435  till  1442,  when  that 
prince  made  himself  master  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples.  In  1443,  on  the  return 
of  pope  Eugenius  to  Rome,  he  setded  in 
that  City.  A  work  on  the  pretended  do- 
nation of  Constantino  to  the  holy  see,  re- 
flecting on  the  characters  of  some  of  the 
Sipes,  having  excited  the  displeasure  of 
ugenius,  Valla  returned  to  Naples,  and 
opened  a  school  of  eloauence,  to  wnich  ma- 
ny scholars  resorted.  He  narrowly  escaped 
suffering  in  consequence  of  the  freedom 
with  which  he  attacked  notions  sanction- 
ed by  antiquity ;  and  it  was  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Alphonso  that  he  owed  his  pres- 
ervation from  the  vengeance  of  the  inqui- 
sition. At  length  he  was  invited  to  Rome 
by  Nicholas  V,  and  there  commenced 
giving  lectures  on  rhetoric  in  1450.  He 
engaged  in  a  literary  dispute  with  George 
Trapezuntius,  on  the  comparative  merits 
of  Cficero  and  Quintilian,  and  carried  on  a 
controversv  with  Pomo,  which  was  con- 
ducted with  much  lUiberali^'  and  viru- 
lence by  both  parties.  He  died  in  1457 
or  1465.  Amouff  the  revivers  of  litera- 
ture, Valla  has  always  held  a  high  rank, 
which  he  merited  by  unwearied  applica- 
tion and  an  enlarged  course  of  study,  in- 
cluding history,  criticism,  dialectics,  moral 
philosophy  and  divinity.  Of  his  nume- 
rous writings  his  treatise  De  ElegarUia 
LaUrU  Sermonis  still  maintains  its  repu- 
tation. His  original  works  were  publish- 
ed together  at  Basle  in  1543. 

Valladolid,  or  Mechoacan  ;  a  city  of 
Mexico,  and  capital  of  a  state  of  the  same 
name  (see  Meckoacan) ;  one  hundred  and 
eight  miles  west  of  Mexico ;  Ion.  102°  11' 
W.;  lat  20°  5^  N. ;  population,  18,000.  It  is 
situated  on  a  river  near  the  west  side  of  a 
lake,  which  abounds  with  fish.  It  is  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  and  contains  a  cathedral, 
a  college,  an  hospital,  and  several  con- 
vents. The  elevation  of  the  town  above 
the  sea  is  6396  feet. 

Valladolid,  State  of.  (See  Mechoa- 
can») 

Valladolid  ;  a  city  of  Spain,  in  Leon, 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  Pisuerga,  at  the  junction  or  the 
Esgueva,  which  flows  throuffh  the  town ; 
84  miles  north-west  of  Madrid  ;  Ion.  4° 
47'  W. ;  lat.  41°  42^  N.  It  is  simated  in 
the  midst  of  an  extensive  plain,  and  con- 


tains a  cathedra],  mxteen  parish  churches, 
ibrty-six  convents,  three  hospitals,  and  a 
university,  with  1250  students ;  popula- 
tion, 30,000.  The  manufectures  consist 
of  silks,  coarse  woollens,  and  earthen 
ware.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  was  fer- 
merly  more  important  than  at  present 
The  streets  are  dirty,  many  of  the  houses 
in  decay,  and  half-finished  edifices  are 
the  chief  indications  of  its  ancient  splen- 
dor. Philip  II  was  a  native  of  Valladolid, 
and  made  it  the  occasiona]  residence  of 
his  court 

Valle,  Pietro  deUa,  a  celebrated  trav- 
eller of  the  seventeenth  century,  bom 
at  Rome,  in  1586,  of  a  noble  family,  has 
left  iis  accounts  of  his  travels,  which, 
though  not  fifee  fiom  credulity,  and  a  love 
of  the  marvellous,  are  highly  interesting. 
Valle  received  a  good  education,  and  h^ 
already  become  distinguished  for  his  ac- 
quisitions, when  an  uimappy  passion,  and 
some  other  difficulties,  induced  him  to 
quit  Rome  and  go  to  Naples.  Here  he 
came  to  the  resolution  of  making  a  pil- 
grimage to  Palestine,  and,  going  to  Vemce, 
embamed  there  for  the  East  in  1614  He 
visited  Turkey,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Persia  and 
India,  passing  upwBids  of  eleven  years 
in  these  countries,  and  studying  the  lan- 
guages and  manners  of  the  inhabitants. 
At  fiagdad  he  married  a  beautiful  Geor- 
gian, Sitti  Maani,  of  whom,  however,  he 
was  soon  deprived  by  death.  This  ca- 
lamity hastened  his  return ;  and,  in  1626, 
he  arrived  in  Rome,  with  a  numerous 
retinue  of  Eastern  followers,  and  soon 
after  married  a  servant  of  his  first  wife, 
also  a  Georgian.  Here  he  lived,  devoted 
to  the  arts  and  to  scientific  pursuits,  and 
wrote  an  account  of  his  travels.  This 
work,  consisting  of  fifly-feur  letters, 
shows  the  various  acquirements  of  the 
author  to  advantage.  He  died  at  Rome, 
in  1652. 

Valli^re,  Louisa  Frances  de  la  Baunie 
le  Blanc,  duchess  de  la,  mistress  of  Louis 
XIV,  descended  fiiom  the  ancient  noble 
femily  De  la  Baume,  was  lady  of  honor 
to  the  wife  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  For 
two  years,  she  cherished  a  secret  passion 
for  Louis,  who  finally  noticed  her.  In 
the  height  of  her  power,  which  she  used 
only  to  do  good,  her  conduct  never  belied 
her  gentle  disiioeition.  The  king  raised 
the  estate  of  Vaujour  tnd  the  bux>ny  of 
St.  Christophe  to  a  duchy  and  a  peerage 
in  favor  of  her  and  her  children.  Super- 
seded in  the  affections  of  Louis  by  Mad. 
de  Montespan,  Mile,  de  Valli^re  retired 
into  the  Carmelite  convent  in  the  suburb 
St.  Jacques,  where    she  assumed   the 
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name  of  sister  Louisa  de  la  Mis^iicorde, 
aod  died  Id  1710.  She  is  considered  the 
author  of  R£jflexi4>na  sur  la  Misirieorde  de 
Dietu  Mad.  de  Genlis  has  written  a  his- 
torical romance  founded  on  the  events  of 
her  life,  and  Lebrun  executed  a  penitent 
Magdalen,  of  which  the  face  is  from  her 
portrait. 

Vaxlisneria  *,  a  very  eztraordinaiy 
plant,  asubmerseMd  aquatic  of  the  natural 
order  hydrocharide<E.  It  is  found  in  Italy 
and  France,  and  grows  in  large  quantities 
in  the  still  waters  of  most  of  me  principal 
riyersirom  Uie  Delaware  to  the  Mississip- 
pi, near  their  banks.  It  presents  partly  sub- 
merged fields  of  narrow,  linear  three- 
nerved,  grass-like,  olive-green  leaves,  of  a 
thin  and  semitransparent  substance,  as  b 
usual  in  all  herbage  growing  under  water. 
From  the  bosom  of  some  of  these  arise  sta- 
miniferous  flowers,  contained  in  an  ovate, 
two-parted  spathe.  The  enclosed  spadix 
is  covered  with  very  minute  flowers,  each 
consisting  of  a  three-parted  calyx  with 
two  stamens.  These,  when  mature  (from 
the  depth  at  which  they  are  submerged, 
and  the  shortness  of  the  peduncle  of  the 
spathe),  have  no  means  of  attaining  the 
Bur&ce  of  the  water. but  by  breaking 
their  connexion  with  the  parent  As 
8oon  as  it  arises  to  the  surfiice,  the  caljrx 
instantly  springs  open,  and  the  anthera 
burst;  by  which  impulse,  and  the  acci- 
dents of  the  element  on  which  they  are 
.aunched,they,  in  fiict,migrate  accidentally 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  fertile  flower,  furnish- 
ed with  a  long  spiral  peduncle,  b^  which  it 
is  enabled  to  attain  the  surface  ofthe  water 
even  at  a  variable  depth.  The  spathe  ofthe 
latter  is  bifid  and  one-flowered,  the  calyx 
three-parted  and  superior,  the  corolla  of 
three  petals,  the  stigma  ligulate  and  bifid, 
the  capmile  valveless,  one-celled,  and  the 
seeds  numerous,  attached  to  its  sides. 
Valmt.  (See  KeUermann.) 
Valois,  House  of.  (See  France*) 
Valombrosa  ;  an  abbey  on  the  Apen- 
nines, belonginj^  to  the  diocese  of  Fiesole, 
in  the  Florentme  territory,  where  John 
Gualbert,  the  saint,  founded  an  order  of 
monks  in  1098,  subject  to  the  rule  of  St 
Benedict,  and  called  the  order  qf  Falcm- 
brosa^  from  the  place  of  its  origin,  or  the 
p^av  numJb,  in  reference  to  the  former  hab- 
jt  of  the  members.  The  original  purpose 
ofthe  institution  was  solitude  and  undis- 
turbed devotion  ;  but  the  lifo  ofthe  hermit 
was  soon  exchanged  for  a  monastic  con- 
stitution, and  only  a  fow  hermitages  were 
retained  in  the  neighborhood  ofthe  mon- 
asteries. The  original  monastery,  which 
Gualbert,  from  its  situation  in  a  thick  for- 


est of  firs  on  the  verge  of  the  mountain, 
called  Valombrosoj  became  rich  by  do- 
nations ;  and,  in  1637,  the  society  erect- 
ed magnificent  edifices.  This  order, 
^however,  which  has  always  been  simply 
of  a  devotional  character,  and  was  the 
first  which  admitted  lay  brethren,  has 
never  become  widely  extended,  nor  at- 
tained anv  great  importance.  Upon  its 
union  with  uie  Silvestrines,  16G2,  a  black 
dress  was  adopted.  Valombrosa  remain- 
ed undisturbed  during  all  the  storms  of 
the  revolution,  and  was  a  resort  of  the 
priests  durinff  the  French  dominicm  in 
Italy.  It  is  also  of  interest  in  the  history 
of  art.  A  monk  of  Valombrosa,  father 
HeniY  Hugford,  practised  the  art  of 
paintmg  on  stone,  known  by  the  name  of 
seagliola  (q.  v.),  during  his  residence  at 
the  beautiful  hermitage  UPoriu^no,  near 
Valombrosa.  The  art  was  subsequendy 
much  improved  in  Florence.  This  mon- 
astery still  exists,  and  is  often  visited  by 
devotees  and  travellers,  who  wish  to  en- 
joy the  lovely  prospect  which  it  afibrds. 

Valparaiso  ;  the  port  of  Santiago  (q.  v.)^ 
the  capital  of  Chile,  on  a  bay  of  the  Pa- 
cific ocean,  55  miles  south  of  Santiiuo, 
and  235  north  of  Conception ;  Ion.  71^ 
45^  W. ;  lat  as*'  2"  S. ;  population,  10,000. 
Its  situation  is  inconvenient  for  purposes 
of  building,  as  it  stands  at  the  root  of  a 
mountain,  and  so  near  toitscliffe  that  ma- 
ny houses  are  erected  in  the  breaches  and 
on  the  acclivities.  It  contains  a  parish 
church  and  two  convents,  and  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  whites,  mestizoesand  mulattoes, 
who  are  engaged  in  the  trade  carried  on 
with  Peru  and  Europe.  It  has  an  excellent 
harbor,  every  where  free  fi^m  rocks  and 
shoals,  except  to  the  north-east,  where 
there  is  a  sunken  rock  within  a  cable's 
length  ofthe  shore. 

Vai^t,  Abraham  John,  son  of  doctor 
Valpy,  is  master  of  a  reading  school,  and 
proprietor  of  an  extensive  printing  estab- 
lishment in  London.  He  is  an  excellent 
classical  scholar,  and  a  rival  of  the  three 
Manutiuses,  and  other  learned  printers  of 
former  times.  He  has  published  correct 
editions  of  various  Latin  authors,  and  a 
much  enlarged  reprint  of  Brotier's  Taci- 
tus. The  worics,  however,  on  which  his 
reputation  chiefly  rests  are  a  new  and  im- 
proved edition  of  Stephens's  The$aunu 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Barker  of  Trinity 
coUe^  Cambridge;  and  a  splendid  re- 
publication of  the  Delphin  classics,  with 
variorum  notes  and  other  additions.  He 
was  also  the  publisher  of  the  Classical 
Journal  and  the  Pamphleteer.  Mr.  Val- 
py, at  a  great  expense,  founded  the  first 
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preases  for  printiii^  Greek  and  Latin 
works  in  London. 

VAi.TELiif£ ;  lordflbip  of  Austrian  Ita- 
ly, at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  now  forming 
the  greater  part  of  the  province  of  Son- 
drio.  It  is  Dounded  north  by  the  Ori- 
sons, and  was  subject  to  these  till  1797. 
Square  miles,  1270;  population,  81,000. 
This  country,  called  by  the  Germans  VeU- 
2m,  or  FdUein^  and  by  the  inhabitants 
VaUe  JkUincLf  is  a  valley,  enclosed  between 
two  chains  of  lofty  mountains,  about  fifty 
miles  in  length,  and  fi'om  eiffht  to  twenty 
in  breadth.  It  is  fruitful,  and,  throughout 
its  whole  extent,  watered  by  the  Adda. 
The  whole  country  is  divided  into  three 
districts,  called  Sopra,  Mezzo  and  Sotto, 
or  Upper,  Middle  and  Lower.  Tirano  is 
the  capital  of  the  first,  Sondrio  of  the 
second,  and  Morbegno  of  the  last 

Value.  The  exchangeable  value  of 
commodities  depends,  at  any  given  peri- 
od, partly  on  the  comparative  fiicility  of 
their  production,  and  pardy  on  the  rela- 
tion of  the  supply  and  demand.  If  any 
two  or  niore  commodides  respMectively  re- 
quired the  same  ouday  of  capital  and  la- 
bor to  bring  them  to  market,  and  if  the 
supply  of  each  were  adjusted  exacdy  ac- 
cording to  the  effectual  demand ;  that  is, 
were  they  all  in  sufficient  abundance,  and 
no  more,  to  supply  the  wants  of  those 
able  and  willing  to  pay  the  outlay  upon 
them,  and  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  at 
the  time ;  they  would  each  bring  tne  same 
I>rice,  or  be  exchanged  for  the  same  quan- 
tity of  any  other  conunodity.  But  if  any 
single  commodity  should  happen  to  re- 
quire less  or  more  capital  and  labor  for 
its  production,  while  the  quantity  required 
to  produce  the  others  continued  stationa- 
ry, its  value,  as  compared  with  them, 
would,  in  the  first  case,  fidl,  and  in  the 
second,  rise ;  and,  supposing  the  cost  of 
its  production  not  to  vary,  its  value  miffht 
be  mcieased  by  a  falling  off  in  the  supply, 
or  by  an  increase  of  demand,  and  con- 
versely. But  it  is  of  importance  to  bear 
in  mind,  that  all  variations  of  price  aris- 
ing fipora  any  disproportion  in  the  supply 
and  demand  of  such  commodities  as  ma^ 
be  freely  produced  in  indefinite  quanti- 
ties, are  temporary  only ;  while  those  that 
are  occasioned  by  changes  in  the  cost  of 
their  production  are  permanent,  at  least 
as  much  so  as  the  cause  in  which  they 
originate.  A  general  mouminff  occasions 
a  transient  rise  in  the  price  of  black  cloth ; 
but,  supposing  that  the  fashion  of  wearing 
black  were  to  continue,  its  price  would 
not  permanendy  vaiy ;  for  those  who  pre- 
viously manu&ctured   blue  and  l»t>wn 


ck>ths,  &c^  would  henceforth  manufiuc- 
ture  only  black  cloth ;  and,  the  supply  be- 
ing in  this  way  increased  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  the  demand,  the  price  would  setde 
at  its  dd  level.  When  the  price  of  a 
fieely  produced  commodity  rises  or  falls, 
such  variation  may  evidently  be  occa- 
sioned either  bv  something  affecting  the 
commodity,  or  by  something  affecting  the 
value  of 'money.  But  when,  instead  of 
being  confined  to  one,  the  senerality  of 
commodities  rise  or  fidl,  the  &r  presump- 
tion is,  that  the  change  is  not  in  them,  but 
in  the  money  with  which  they  are  com- 
pared. Exclusive,  however,  of  the  com- 
modities now  alluded  to,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable class,  whose  producers  or  holden 
enjoy  either  an  absolute  or  a  partial  mo- 
nopoly of  the  supply.  When  such  is  the 
case,  prices  depend  entirely  or  principally 
on  the  proportion  between  the  sapf^  and 
demand,  and  are  not  Uable  to  be  influ- 
enced, or  only  in  a  secondaiy  degree,  by 
changes  in  the  cost  of  production.  An- 
tique statues  and  gems;  the  pictures  of 
the  great  masters;  wines  of  a  peculiar  fla- 
vor, produced  in  small  otiantities,  in  par- 
ticular situations ;  and  a  few  other  articles, 
exist  under  what  jaoKy  be  called  absolute 
monopolies:  their  supply  cannot  be  in- 
creased, and  their  price  must,  therefiire, 
depoad  entirely  on  the  competition  of 
those  who  may  wish  to  buy  them,  without 
being,  in  the  slightest  degree,  influenced  by 
the  cost  of  their  production.  Mon<^Iies 
are  sometimes  established  by  law ;  as  when 
the  power  to  supply  the  market  with  a  par- 
ticular article  is  made  over  to  one  individ- 
ual, or  society  of  individuals,  vrithout  any 
limitation  of  the  price  at  which  it  may  be 
sold ;  which,  of  couise,  enables  those  pos- 
sessed of  the  monopoly  to  exact  the  high- 
est price  for  it  that  the  competition  of  the 
buyers  will  afford,  though  such  price  may 
exceed  the  cost  of  production  in  any  con- 
ceivable degree.  The  rights  conveyed  by 
patents  sometimes  establish  a  valuable  mo- 
nopoly ;  for  they  enable  the  inventors  of 
improved  methods  of  production  to.main- 
tain,  during  the  continuance  of  the  patent, 
the  price  of  the  article  at  a  level  which 
may  be  much  higher  than  is  reqused  to 
f^ord  them  the  ordinaiy  rate  of  profit 
This  advantage,  however,  by  stimuJating 
invention,  and  exciting  to  new  discoveries, 
of  which  it  is  the  natural  and  appropriate 
reward,  instead  of  being  injurious,  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  public.  (See  PaUnta,)  There 
are  also  partial  monopolies,  depending 
upon  situation,  connexion,  foshion,  &c. 
These,  and  othw  inappreciable  circum- 
stances, sometimes  occasion  a  diflisreAoe 
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of  thirty  per  cent  or  more,  in  the  price  of 
the  same  article,  in  shops  not  very  distant 
from  each  other.  The  effects  on  prices 
produced  by  the  opening  of  new  miurkets, 
or  new  sources  of  suppfy,  and  the  effect 
of  war  in  obstructing  the  ordinary  chan- 
nels of  conomercial  intercourse,  and  occa- 
sioning extreme  fluctuations  in  the  supply 
and  pnce  of  commodities,  are  well  known. 
When  a  tax  is  laid  on  a  commodity,  its 
price  necessarily  rises  in  a  corresponding 
proportion;  for  otherwise  the  producers 
would  not  obtain  the  ordinary  rate  of 
profit,  and  would,  of  course,  withdraw 
from  the  business.  Speculation  has  also 
a  great  influence  on  prices.  It  very  rarely 
happens  that  either  the  actual  supply  of 
any  species  of  produce  in  extensive  de- 
mand, or  the  intensity  of  that  demand, 
can  be  exactly  measured.  Every  trans- 
action in  which  an  individual  buys  prod- 
uce in  order  to  sell  it  again,  is,  in  fact,  a 
speculation.  The  buyer  anticipates  that 
the  demand  for  the  article  he  has  pur- 
chased will  be  such,  at  some  future  peri- 
od, either  more  or  less  distant,  that  he 
will  be  able  to  dispose  of  it  with  a  profit ; 
and  the  success  of  the  speculation  de- 
pends, it  is  evident,  on  the  skill  with 
which  he  has  estimated  the  circumstances 
that  must  determine  the  future  price  of 
the  commodity.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
in  all  highly  commercial  countries,  where 
merchants  are  possessed  of  large  capitals, 
and  where  they  are  left  to  be  ffuided  in 
the  use  of  them  by  their  own  discretion 
and  foresight,  the  prices  of  commodities 
will  frequently  be  very  much  influenced, 
not  merely  by  the  actual  occurrence  of 
changes  in  the  accustomed  relation  of  the 
supply  and  demand,  but  by  the  anticipa- 
tion of  such  changes.  It  js  the  business 
of  the  merchant  to  acouaint  himself  with 
every  circumstance  affecting  the  partic- 
ular description  of  commodities  in  which 
he  deab.  He  endeavors  to  obtain,  by 
means  of  an  extensive  correspondence, 
the  earliest  and  most  authentic  informa- 
tion witl\  respect  to  every  thing  that  may 
afi^t  their  supply  or  demand,  or  the  cost 
of  their  production ;  and  if  he  learned 
that  the  supply  of  an  article  has  failed, 
or  that,  owing  to  changes  of  fashion,  or 
to  the  openinff  of  new  channels  of  com- 
merce, the  demand  for  it  has  been  in- 
creased, he  would  most  likely  be  disposed 
to  become  a  buyer,  in  anticipation  of 
profiting  by  the  rise  of  price,  which,  un- 
der the  circumstances  of  the  case,  could 
hardly  fail  of  taking  place ;  or,  if  he  were 
a  holder  of  the  article,  he  would  refuse  to 
part  with  it,  unless  for  a  higher  pricethan 


he  would  previously  have  accepted.  If 
the  intelligence  received  by  the  merchant 
had  been  of  a  contrary  description ;  if^ 
for  example,  he  had  learned  that  the  arti- 
cle was  now  produced  with  greater  facili- 
ty, or  that  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the 
demand  for  it,  caused  by  a  change  of 
fashion,  or  by  the  shutting  up  of  some  of 
the  maikets  to  which  it  had  previously 
been  admitted,  he  would  have  acted  dif- 
ferently :  in  this  case,  he  would  have  an- 
ticipated a  fall  of  prices,  and  would  eitl\er 
have  declined  purchasing  the  article,  ex- 
cept at  a  reduced  rate,  or  have  endeav- 
ored to  get  rid  of  it,  supposing  him  to  be 
a  holder,  by  offering  it  at  a  lower  price. 
In  consequence  of  these  operations,  the 
prices  of  commodities,  in  different  places 
and  periods,  are  brou^t  comparatively 
near  to  equality.  All  abrupt  transitions 
fix>m  scarcity  to  abundance,  and  fironi 
aJbundance  to  scarcity,  are  avoided;  an 
excess  in  one  case  is  made  to  balance  a 
deficiency  in  another,  and  the  supply  is 
distributed  with  a  degree  of  steaoiness 
and  regularity  that  could  hardly  have 
been  deemed  attamable.  The  risk  to 
which  merchants  ai^  exposed,  when  they 
either  sell  off  any  commodity  at  a  reduced 
price,  in  anticipation  of  a  &11,  or  buy  at 
an  advanced  price,  in  anticipation  of  a 
future  rise,  is  a  consequence  principally 
of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
with  accuracy  the  |pt>unds  on  which  an 
abundant  or  a  deficient  supply,  or  an  in- 
creasing or  decreasing  demand,  may  be 
expected.  Rules  can  here  be  of  no  ser- 
vice ;  every  thing  depends  upon  the  tal- 
ent, tact  and  knowledge  of^  the  party. 
Priority,  but,  above  all,  accuracy  of  intel- 
ligence, is,  in  such  cases,  of  the  utmost 
consequence.  Without  well  authenti- 
cated data  to  go  upon,  every  step  taken 
may  only  lead  to  error.  The  instances, 
indeed,  in  which  speculations,  apparently 
contrived  with  the  greatest  judgment, 
have  ended  in  bankruptcy  and  ruin,  from 
a  deficiency  in  this  essential  requisite,  aro 
BO  verf  numerous  that  every  one  must  be 
acquainted  with  them.  When  a  few  lead- 
ing merchants  purchase  in  anticipation  of 
an  advance,  or  sell  in  anticipation  of  a 
faU,  the  speculation  is  often  pushed  be- 
yond all  reasonable  limits,  by  the  opera- 
tions of  those  who  are  influenced  by  imita- 
tion only,  and  who  have  never,  perhaps, 
reflected  for  a  moment  on  the  grounds 
on  which  a  variation  of  price  is  antici- 
pated. In  speculation,  as  in  most  other 
things,  one  individual  derives  confidence 
from  another.  One  purchases  or  sells, 
not  because  he  has  any  really  accurate  in- 
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ibrmation  as  to  the  state  of  the  demand 
and  supply,  but  because  some  one  else 
has  done  so  before  htm.  The  original 
impulse  is  thus  rapidly  extended;  and 
even  those  who  are  satisfied  that  a  specu- 
lation, in  anticipation  of  a  rise  of  prices, 
is  unsafe,  and  that  there  will  be  a  recoil, 
not  unfirequently  adventure,  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  they  shall  be  able  to  with- 
draw before  the  recoil  has  begun.  It 
mav,  we  believe,  speaking  generally,  be 
laid  down  as  a  sound  practical  rule,  to 
avoid  having  any  thing  to  do  with  a  spec- 
ulation in  which  many  have  already  en- 
gaged. The  competition  of  the  specula- 
tors seldom  fiiils  speedily  to  render  an 
adventure  that  might  have  been  originally 
safe,  extremely  hazardous.  If  a  com- 
modity happen  to  be  at  an  unusually  re- 
duced price  in  any  particular  market,  it 
will  rise  the  moment  that  different  buyers 

S»pear  in  the  field;  and  suppoang,  on 
e  other  hand,  that  it  is  brinsing  an  un- 
usualh*  high  price,  it  will  fall,  perhaps, 
far  below  me  cost  of  inroduction,  as  soon 
as  supplies  begin  to  be  poured  in  by  dif- 
ferent merchants.  Whatever,  therefore, 
may  be  the  success  of  those  who  origin- 
ate a  speculation,  those  who  enter  into  it 
at  an  advanced  period  are  almost  sure  to 
lose.  To  have  oeen  preceded  by  others 
ought  not,  in  such  matters,  to  inspire  con- 
fidence :  on  the  contrary,  it  ought,  unless 
there  be  something  special  in  the  case,  to 
induce  every  considerate  person  to  de- 
cline interfering  with  it  The  mainte- 
nance of  the  fiiaedom  of  intercourse  be- 
tween di£ferent  countries,  and  the  more 
general  diffusion  of  sound  instruction, 
seem  to  be  the  only  means  by  which 
those  miscalculations,  that  are  onen  pro- 
ductive of  great  national  as  well  as  pri- 
vate loss,  can  be  either  obviated  or  miti- 
gated. It  is  superfluous,  perhaps,  to  ob- 
serve that  the  precious  metals  are  liable 
to  all  the  variations  of  value  already  al- 
luded to.  Not  only,  therefore,  are  prices, 
as  was  already  remarked,  affected  by  va- 
riations in  the  cost  and  supply  of  com- 
modities, but  also  by  changes  in  the  cost 
and  supply  of  gold  and  silver,  whether 
arising  from  the  exhaustion  of  old,  or  the 
discovery  of  new  mines,  improvements  in 
the  art  of  mining,  changes  o£  fashion,  &c. 
Hence  it  is,  that  tables  of  the  prices  of 
commodities,  extending  for  a  considerable 
period,  communicate  far  less  solid  in- 
formation than  is  generally  supposed,  and, 
unless  the  necessary  allowances  be  mode, 
may  lead  to  the  most  unfounded  conclu- 
£dons.  The  real  value  of  any  commodity 
depends  on  the  quantity  of  labor  required 


for  its  production ;  but  supposing  that  we 
were  to  set  about  inferring  this  real  vahie, 
or  the  ultimate  sacrifice  required  to  obtain 
the  commodity,  from  its  price,  it  miglx 
happen  (had  the  quantity  of  labcr  re- 
quired for  its  production  declined,  but  in 
a  less  degree  than  the  quantity  required 
to  produce  gold  and  silver),  that  its  value 
would  appear  to  rise  when  it  had  really 
diminished.  When,  however,  the  rate 
of  wages,  as  well  as  the  price  of  com- 
modities, is  given  upon  authentic  data,  a 
table  of  prices  is  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it 
shows  the  extent  of  the  command  oyet 
the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life, 
enjoyed  by  the  bulk  of  the  community, 
during  the  period  through  which  it  ex- 
tends. Those  desirous  of  detailed  infor- 
mation as  to  the  prices  of  comraoditieB 
in  Great  Britain,  in  distant  times,  may 
consult  the  elaborate  tables  in  the  third 
volume  of  sir  F.  M.  Eden's  work  On  tfcc 
Poor;  and  the  fourth  volume  of  Mac- 
pberson's  Annals  of  Commerce.  Arbuth- 
not^s  Tobies  of  Ancwnt  Coins,  Weigkb^ 
Measures,  Prices,  ^c,  are  weU  known; 
but  the  statements  are  not  much  to  be  de- 
pended upon.  The  TVaiU  de  Mitroiogii 
of  M.  Paucton  (4to.,  Paris,  1780)  is  the  best 
work  on  this  curious  and  difficult  subject 
Vahpire.  The  vampire  bat  {vesper- 
tUio  spectrum)  is  reddish-brown,  and 
about  the  size  of  a  magpie.  It  inhabits 
South  America.  It  has  been  accused  of 
destroying  men  and  animals  by  sucking 
then*  blood.  "  But  the  truth,"  wys  Cu- 
vier,  in  his  Regn^Ammal,  ''appears to  be, 
that  it  inflicts  only  small  wounds,  which 
may  probably  become  inflammatory  and 
gangrenous  from  the  influence  of  die  cli- 
mate.'' It  is  not  altogether  improbable 
that  these  animals  gave  origin  to  the  fable 
of  the  harpies  (q^.  v.) ;  at  least,  some  an- 
cient authors  make  mention  of  these  bats. 
Adelung  believes  the  word  vampire  to  be 
of  Servian  origin.  The  belief  in  blood- 
sucking spectres,  also  called  vasmphres,  is 
very  old.  The  modem  Greeks,  according 
to  Toumefort's  BMaJHofii  (Tmi  Voyage  du 
Levant  (1st  vol.,  p.  52),  coll  such  monsters 
broucolacas ;  but  even  the  ancient  Greeks 
had  their  ttivowai ;  and  the  lanMS.  and  2a- 
mures  of  the  Romans  originated  from  the 
same  superstition.  In  1732,  great  com- 
motions were  caused  in  Hungary,  and 
particularly  in  Servia,  by  the  general  be- 
lief in  human  vampires,  so  that  investiga- 
tions were  instituted  by  the  government 
The  common  people  betieved  that  the 
bodies  of  persons  who  died  under  sentence 
of  excommunication  for  sorcery  or  other 
crimes,  did  not  decay,  but  devoured  their 
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own  flesh,  and,  during  tbe  ni^t,  left  their 
graves,  and  sucked  the  blood  of  persona 
vnth  whom  they  had  been  connected,  so 
as  to  kill  them. 

Van  ;  a  Dutch  preposition.  (See  FonJ\ 

Van  per  VcLns,  Adrian,  William,  and 
Charles.    (See  Vdde.) 

Van  Disjcen's  Land.  (See  Diemen^s 
LantL) 

Van  Dtck.    (See  page  509.) 

Van  Etck.    (See  Eyck.) 

Van  Spbtk,  John  Charles  Joseph, 
bom  in  1802  or  1803,  in  Amsterdam, 
lost  his  parents  early,  was  educated  in  an 
orphan  asvlum,  and  learned  a  mechanic's 
trade,  which  he  soon  quitted  to  enter  the 
navy.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
battle  at  Palembanr,  and  was  made  a 
lieutenant.  Feb.  5, 1831,  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  a  gun-boat  at  the  siege  of  Ant- 
werp. Being  driven  by  tbe  wind  up  to 
the  city,  he  was  attacked  by  the  Bel- 
gians, notwithstanding  an  armistice  then 
existed.  Upon  tlieir  coming  on  deck  and 
insultine  tbe  Dutch  flag,  in  spite  of  his 
repeated  warning  that  he  should  blow 
them  up,  he  went  below,  and  was  shortly 
after  jfbund,  by  one  of  the  crew,  in  the  at- 
titude of  prayer.  He  told  the  man  that 
the  crew  must  take  care  of  themselves, 
and,  after  a  brief  space,  flred  a  pistol  into 
the  powder  magazine,  containing  about 
1500  pounds  of  powder,  and  blew  up  the 
vesseL  Four  of  the  crew,  consisting  of 
thirr^-one,  were  saved :  all  the  rest,  with 
the  Belgians,  about  forty  on  board,  perish- 
ed. The  king  of  the  Netherlands  order- 
ed that  there  should  be  always  a  vessel  in 
the  Dutch  navy  bearing  the  name  of  Van 
Speuk. 

VAN  Sweeten.    (See  SwUten^  Vaiu) 

Vanadium  ;  the  name  of  a  newly-dis- 
covered metal.  It  was  first  found  in  a 
lead  mine  at  Zimapan,  in  Mexico,  in  the 
year  1801,  by  Del  Rio,  who  announced  it 
as  a  new  metal,  under  the  name  of  ery- 
tkranium;  but  the  same  mineral  havhig 
soon  afterwards  been  examined  by  Collet 
DescotiJs,  he  asserted  that  erythionium 
was  merely  impure  chromium.  Del  Rio 
himself  adopted  the  opinion  of  the  French 
chemist,  and  considered  the  mineral  as  a 
subchromate  of  lead.  In  the  year  1830, 
Sefstrom  discovered  this  substance  in  a 
Swedish  iron,  remarkable  for  its  ductility, 
obtained  fixim  the  iron  mine  of  Jaberff, 
not  fer  fiom  JonkCping,  in  Sweden.  He 
named  it  Vanadium,  firom  Vanadis,  a 
Scandinavian  deity.  The  fineiry  cinder 
of  the  cast  iron  of  Jaberg  contains  more 
vanadium  than  the  iron  itself,  and  it  exists 
in  it  in  tbe  condition  of  vanadic  acid.  To 
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obtain  the  metal,  the  ft>l]owing  process  if 
adopted : — ^The  finery  cinder  is  powdered, 
and  nuxed  with  ninne,  and  cariionate  of 
soda,  in  the  proportions  of  one  part  of 
cinder,  one  of  nitre,  and  two  parts  of 
carbonate:  this  mixture  is  strongly  cal- 
cined ft>r  an  hour.  The  soluble  portion 
of  tbe  powdered  mass  is  dissolved  by 
boiling  water :  the  solution  is  filtered,  and 
the  excess  of  alkali  saturated  with  nitric 
acid,  and  afterwards  precipitated  yrith 
muriate  of  barytes,  or  acetate  of  lead. 
The  precipitate  is  vanadate  of  barytes  or 
lead,  containing  also  some  phosphate  of 
barytes  or  lead,  silex,  zircon  and  alumine. 
While  it  is  still  moist,  it  is  to  be  decom- 
posed by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid :  the 
solution  immediately  becomes  of  a  deep- 
red  color ;  and,  after  having  digested  the 
mixture  for  half  an  hour,  ucohol  is  add- 
ed to  it,  and  it  is  again  digested.  Ether 
to  then  formed,  and  the  vanadic  acid  is  re- 
duced to  the  state  of  salifiable  oxide,  the 
solution  of  which  is  blue ;  and,  when  it 
begins  to  assume  a  sirupy  consistence,  it 
is  mixed,  in  a  platina  crucible,  with  a 
little  fluoric  acia,  to  get  rid  of  the  silex; 
the  evaporation  is  continued  over  tbe 
naked  fire,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  is  at 
last  expelled  at  a  red  heat  The  residue 
is  impure  vanadic  acid.  It  is  fused  virith 
nitre,  added  in  small  portions  at  a  time. 
The  vanadic  acid  combines  vrith  the  jjot- 
ash,  and  expels  the  nitric  acid ;  and  nitre 
is  added,  until  1^  is  found,  that,  on  cooling 
a  small  portion  of  the  mass,  it  ceases 
to  be  red.  The  mass  is  afterwards 
dissolved  in  water,  and,  after  filtration,  the 
residue  is  slightly  washed.  A  piece  of 
sal-ammoniac,  larger  than  can  be  dis- 
solved by  it,  is  to  be  put  into  the  filtered 
liquid.  As  this  salt  dissolves,  a  white 
pulverulent  precipitate  is  formed,  which 
IS  vanadate  of  ammonia,  insoluble  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  sal-ammoniac.  The . 
vanadate  of  ammonia  ought  to  be  v^ashed, 
first  with  a  solution  of  sS-amraoniac,  and 
afterwards,  to  remove  the  sal-ammoniac, 
with  alcohol  of  0.86.  It  is  to  be  again 
dissolved  in  boiling  water,  mixed  wim  a 
little  ammonia,  filtered,  and  left  to  ciys- 
tallize.  It  is  firora  this  salt  that  vanadic 
acid  and  oxide  are  afterwards  obtained, 
by  heating  it  gently  in  open  vessels  to 
procure  the  former,  and  m  close  vessels 
to  prepare  the  latter.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  metal,  pieces  of  vanadic  acid,  which 
have  been  previously  fiised,  are  to  be 
mixed  with  pieces  of  potassium,  of  equal 
bulk,  in  a  porcelam  crucible ;  the  cover 
is  to  be  w:ell  fostened  on,  and  the  cruci- 
bla  is  to  be  heated  with  a  spirit  lamp, 
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The  redoctioii  ocean  aloiost 
ooriy,  with  a  kind  of  deUMiatioii.  The 
enieible,  when  cold,  is  to  be  pat  into  w»- 
lOTi  to  diasolYC  the  potash,  and  tlie  redoced 
Taoadium  is  to  be  ooUected  on  a  filter:  it 
ifl  obtained  in  the  state  of  a  black  pow- 
der, which  Bhinea  in  the  ran,  and  takes  a 
grayish  metallic  lostre  under  the  burnish- 
er;  bat  this  is  not  the  one  aspect  of  the 
metsL  Vanadiuni  is  white ;  and,  when  its 
surftce  is  polisbed,  it  resembles  silver 
CMisiderabl^,  or  molybdenum,  which,  of 
all  metals,  it  is  most  like.  It  is  not  duc- 
tile, and  is  easily  reduced  to  a  powder  of 
an  iron-gra^  color.  It  is  a  £0od  conduct- 
or of  electncity.  The  powder  of  vanadi- 
um takes  fire  at  a  heat  below  redness, 
hums  without  energy,  and  leaves  a  Mark 
unfiised  oxide.  Vanadium  dissolves  read- 
ily in  nitric  acid,  and  in  aqua  regia:  the 
solution  has  a  fine  blue  color.  The  sul- 
phuric, muriatic  and  fluoric  acids  do  not 
attack  it  at  all,  even  when  they  are  con 
centrated  and  boiling.  It  is  not  oxidizeif 
by  the  alkaline  hydrates,  and  it  may  be 
heated  with  them  to  redness  without  un- 
derffoing  any  alteration,  if  the  air  be  ex- 
cluded. The  compounds  of  vanadium 
and  oxyf^n  are  three  in  number: — 
1.  Suboxide  of  vanadium.  It  is  obtained 
by  reducing  vanadic,  by  hydrogen  gas,  at 
a  red  heat,  or  by  fusing  vanadic  acid  in  a 
cavity  in  charcoal.  It  has  not  hitherto 
been  combined  with  other  bodies,  (nr  with 
acids  or  bases.  When  heated  in  the  air, 
it  takes  fire,  and  bums,  leaving  an  unfused 
black  residue.  It  is  composed  of  ^.538 
parts  of  metal,  and  10.86$  of  oxygen.— 2. 
Oxide  of  wmadixim.  It  isobtamei  in  a 
state  of  purity  by  mixing  9.5  ports  of  sub- 
oxide with  11.5  parts  of  vanadic  acid,  and 
heating  the  mixture  to  whiteness  in  an 
atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  is 
not  fusible  at  the  temperature  at  which 
{;1asB  softens.  It  is  insoluble  in  water;  but 
if  it  remains  long  in  it,  the  water  gradu^ly 
becomes  green  in  consequence  of  in- 
creased oxidation.  It  diasolves  slowly, 
but  completely,  in  the  acids :  the  solution 
is  blue,  and  the  oxide  acts  as  a  base ;  but 
it  combines  with  bases,  and  forms  salts, 
which  may  be  called  vanadUes.  It  is 
composed  of  81.056  vanadium,  and  18.944 
oxygen. — 3.  Vanadic  acid  is  obtained  by 
exposinff  vanadate  of  ammonia  to  a  heat 
near  redness,  in  an  open  platina  crucible, 
and  stirring  it  occasionally-  The  vana- 
date decomposes^  becomes  at  first  black, 
and  afterwards,  in  proportion  as  it  ab- 
sorbs atmospheric  oxygen,  of  a  red-brown 
color,  which,  by  coohng,  becomes  gradu- 
iJly  pale,  and  finishes  by  turning  to  a 
flMooior.    WmtmiAemwaAmoAoKwmi 


k  raddens  the  color  of  moiiieoed 
nqper.  As  soon  as  it  k  red  hot,  it  lunB. 
In  this  state,  it  sastains  a  white  heat  widi- 
out  losing  oxycoi,  if  kept  fiom  cootaet 
with  combustible  bodies.  When  fined, 
it  crjrwiallizeB  on  cooling,  and  then  exhib- 
its a  phenomenon  which  merits  observa- 
tion. It  solidifies  at  a  heat  which  is  in- 
vinUe  in  day-light ;  but  the  moment  that 
solidification  commences,  a  luminoos  dr- 
cle  extends  fix>m  the  periphery  to  the 
centre,  where,  owing  to  latent  heat,  be- 
coming finee,  the  mass  remains  red  hot  as 
long  as  the  crystallization  continues.  The 
acid  contracts  much  on  sohdiiying,  and  is 
readily  detached  firom  the  crucible :  it  is 
then  of  a  yellowish-red  color,  and  formed 
entirely  of  a  mass  of  interlaced  crystals. 
It  is  not  a  conductor  of  electricity.  It  is 
slighdy  soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  im- 
parts a  bright  yellow  coior.  One  thou- 
sand parts  of  boiling  water  scarcely  dis- 
solve one  port  of  acid.  The  acid  is  de« 
posited,  on  evaporation,  in  the  form  of  red 
concentric  rings.  It  is  easilv  reduced  to 
the  state  of  an  oxide,  especiafiy  under  the 
influence  of  an  acid.  Fused  on  charcoal 
by  the  blow-pipe,  it  leaves  a  coherent 
mass,  of  the  color  of  plumba|ro,  which  is 
the  suboxide :  with  the  phosphate  of  am- 
monia and  soda,  it  gives  a  fine  green  col- 
or to  glass,  which  appears  brown  while 
it  is  hot :  with  borax,  it  also  gives  a  green 
glass.  In  this  reaction,  vanadium  re- 
sembles chromium:  but  the  green  col- 
or, produced  by  the  former,  may  be 
changed  to  yellow  by  the  oxidatmg  name, 
which  does  not  happen  with  chromium. 
With  carbonate  of  soda,  it  is  not  reduced 
to  the  metallic  state.  It  is  composed  of 
74.044  vanadium  and  25.955  oxygen. 
The  affinity  of  vanadium  for  sulphur  is 
but  weak  at  moderately  high  tempera- 
tures; nevertheless,  there  are  several 
modes  of  obtaining  sulphurets  of  vana- 
dium. Hitherto,  only  two  have  been 
formed.  The  sulphuret  consislB  of  68.02 
vanadium  and  31.97  sulphur.  The  super- 
sulphuret  is  composed  of  5a647  vanadi- 
um and  41.353  sulphur.  When  vanadi- 
um is  heated  to  redness  in  an  atmosphere 
of  vaporized  phosphorus,  they  do  not 
combine ;  but  when  phosphate  of  vanadi- 
um is  heated  to  whiteness  in  a  charcoal 
crucible,  it  is  reduced,  and  gives  a  porous, 
gray,  unfiised  mass,  which  may  be  com- 
prised, and  has  then  the  color  and  lus- 
tre of  plumbago.— >^aoyi  of  vanadimn. 
In  experiments  upon  vamulium,  the  sur- 
face of  platina  cmcibles  is  ofloi  alloyed 
with  vanadium,  which  does  not  alter 
either  the  color  or  the  metidlie  hnire  of  . 
the  nhtiiia;  hot  when  it  i 
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iMQled  to  ndnesB,  the  alloyed  partB  are 
eoTered  with  a  layer  of  foaed  vanadic 
acid,  which  ineaenrea  them  from  further 
oiadB:don^-~&dU  0/ wmadkuL  The  salts 
which  contain  oxide  of  yanadium  as  a 
base,  are,  with  few  exceptions,  of  a  su- 
perb azure-blue  color,  when  in  solu- 
tion. In  the  solid  state,  and  when  com- 
bined with  water,  they  are  either  of  a 
deep  or  light-blue  color,  and  sometinies 
greenish.  Without  water,- they  are  gen- 
erally brown,  and  sometimes  also  green. 
Both  the  brown  and  green  salts  give  blue 
solutions.  Their  taste  is  astringent,  and 
rather  sweetish,  like  those  of  iron.  The 
greater  number  of  them  are  soluble  in 
water.  The  caustic  alkalies  occasion  a 
precipitate,  which  is  at  first  of  a  grayish- 
white  color,  and  which  afterwards  be- 
comes of  a  fiver-brown :  an  excess  of  al- 
kali dissolves  the  precipitate,  producing^  a 
solution  of  a  brown  color.  Ammonia, 
added  in  excess,  gives  a  brown  precipi- 
tate, and  the  liquid  becomes  colorless. 
The  carbonates  occasion  grayish-white 
precipitates:  sulphureted  hydrogen  does 
not  render  them  turbid ;  but  the  hydro- 
sulphurets  occasion  a  black  precipitate, 
and,  when  added  in  excess,  they  redjs- 
solve  it,  occaffloning  a  fine  purple  color: 
ferro-cy anite  of  potash  occasioos  a  lemon- 
yeUow  precipitate,  which  becomes  green 
m  the  air.  Infusion  of  sails  gives  a  pre- 
cipitate of  so  deep  a  mue  color  that  it 
appears  black. 

VAJfBRuoH,  sur  John,  a  dramatist  and 
architect,  descended  from  a  Flemish  fam- 
ily, was  bom  in  England,  about  1672,  and 
entered  into  the  army.  But  early  in  life 
he  became  a  vmter  for  the  stage.  In 
1697,  his  comedy,  the  Relapse,  was  rep- 
resented; and,  in  the  fellowiDg  year,  he 
produced  the  Provoked  Wife,  and  JEbo^ 
afterwards  altered  by  Garrick.  When 
Betterton  and  Congreve  obtained  a  patent 
for  erecting  a  theatre  in  the  Haymarket, 
which  was  opened  in  1707,  they  were 
joined  l^  Vanbrugh,  who  wrote  for  this 
house  his  comedy  the  Confederacy,  the 
most  witQr  as  well  as  the  most  licentious 
of  his  productions,  which  long  kept  pos- 
sesion of  the  stoce.  The  ProvcdLed 
Husband,  or  the  Journey  to  London, 
which  he  left  imperfect  at  his  death,  was 
eompleted  by  Colley  Gibber.  As  an  arch- 
itect, Vanbrugh  was  selected  to  build  the 
monument  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
Blenheim-house ;  and  that  structure,  as 
well  OS  castle  Howard,  affords  proof  of 
skill  and  genhis.  He  obtained,  m  1704, 
the  ofiSice  of  Clarencieux  king-at-aims ; 
and,  in  1714,  he  received  the  honor  of 
knighthood.     He    was  also  appointed 


comptroller  of  the  board  of  workf  and 
surveyor  af  Greenwich  hospitaL  ILs 
death  occurred  March  96, 1726. 

Vaitcouvxe,  George ;  a  modem  cir- 
cumnavigator and  captain  in  the  Britidi 
navy.  He  served  as  a  midshipman  under 
captain  Cook ;  and  a  voyage  of  discov- 
ery, to  ascertain  the  existence  of  any  nav- 
Lrable  communication  between  the  north 
Pacific  and  North  Atlantic  oceans  being 
determined  on,  he  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand it  Of  this  voyage  captain  Van- 
couver compiled  an  account,  under  the 
title  of  Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  round  the  World,  in 
the  Year  1790—5  (3  vols.,  4to.l  which  was 
nearly  ready  for  the  press  when  the  au- 
thor died,  in  1796. 

VaitpaIiIa,  a  post-tovrn  of  Fayette 
county,  Illinois,  is  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment fer  the  county  and  the  state.  It 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  high  bank 
of  the  Kaslfaskia,  in  the  centre  of  a  rich 
and  thriving  country.  Although  it  has 
been  feunded  but  a  very  few  years,  re- 
spectable buildings  fer  the  accommodation 
of  the  ffovemmentand  courts  have  arisen. 
A  weekly  gazette  is  issued,  and  the  town 
will  soon  become  a  place  of  extensive 
businefls.    Lat  38»  50^  N. ;  Ion.  89^  d"  W. 

VAi^nALS ;  according  to  some,  a  Scla- 
vonic tribe,  there  being  a  remnant  of  an 
ancient  race  in  Hungaiy,  in  the  county  of 
Eisenburg,  still  beiuing  this  name,  and 
consisting  of  40,000  souls,  who  speak  a 
very  ancient  Sclavonic  dialect  Accord- 
ing to  others,  the  Vandals  are  considered 
to  be  a  Germanic  tribe,  one  of  those 
whose  migration  caused  the  fell  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Their  original  countiy 
was  probably  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
between  thelClbe  and  Vistula:  the  early 
Roman  writers  mention  them  very  indis- 
dnctly.  After  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  they  carried  on  wars,  in 
connexion  vrith  the  Burgundians,  against 
the  Romans  on  the  Rhine.  Under  the 
emperor  Aurelian  (273),  they  settled  in  the 
western  parts  of  Dacia,  or  Transylvania, 
and  in  part  of  the  present  Hungaiy. 
When  they  were  driven  fipom  these  re- 
nons  by  the  Goths,  Constantine  the 
Great  permitted  them  to  settle  in  Panno- 
nia,  on  condition  that  they  would  assist 
the  Romans  in  their  wars.  It  was  a  great 
mistake  of  the  emperors,  when  the  Roman 
troops  had  degenerated,  to  admit  foreign- 
ers mto  their  legions,  and  even  to  grant 
them  the  highest  honors.  The  weakneas 
of  the  Romans  thus  became  more  known 
to  die  barl)arians ;  and,  m  consequence, 
the  httter  were  more  disposed  to  undertake 
firequent  incurakms  into  the  Roman  em- 
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pure.  That  there  were  men  of  talent 
among  the  Vandals,  is  evident  from  the 
instance  of  Sdlicho.  (q.  v.]  In  the  year 
406|  the  Vandals  quitted  Pannonia,  and 
proceeded,  together  with  the  Alans  and 
Suevi,  to  Gaul,  where  they  committed 
fpieat  devastations:  thence  they  invaded 
Spain,  passing  over  the  Pyrenees,  divided 
witli  the  Suevi  the  possession  of  Galicia 
and  Old  Castile,  ana  established  there  an 
empire,  to  which  the  Alans,  who  had  pre- 
viously settled  in  Lusitania,  but  could  not 
withstand  the  attacks  of  the  Visigoths, 
submitted  (420).  Jealousy  often  save 
rise  to  wars  between  the  Vandals  and  the 
Suevi:  the  former,  however,  retained 
their  power  until  they  were  compelled  by 
the  Romans  to  leave  Galicia,  and  take 
refuge  in  Bsetica,  the  coast  of  the  present 
kingdom  of  Grenada.  The  Romans 
made  war  against  them  even  here,  but 
were  defeated  (423);  and  the  Vandals 
were  now  emboldened  to  undertake  new 
enterprises,  for  which  they  soon  found 
opportunities.  Their  king,  at  that  time, 
was  Genseric  (Geiserich),  a  brave,  enter- 

E rising  prince,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
is  age,  who,  however,  as  he  was  the 
cause  of  devastating  wars,  and  had  quit- 
ted the  Catholic  church  to  join  the  Arian 
party,  has  not  been  justly  represented  by 
historians.  Northern  Africa  was,  at  that 
time,  subject  to  the  Romans.  The  gov- 
ernor of  this  province,  Bonifice,  who 
thought  himself  wronged  by  the  emperor 
Valentinian  III,  invited  the  Vandals  to 
Africa,  promising  to  divide  the  province 
with  them.  Genseric  embarked  with  all 
his  people  (427),  in  the  ports  of  Andalu- 
sia, and  went  over  to  Africa.  In  the 
mean  time,  Boniface,  having  become  rec- 
onciled to  the  emperor,  would  not  per- 
form his  promise,  and  at  last  attempted 
to  drive  away  the  Vcuidals  1^  force  of 
arms.  But  he  was  conquered.  Genseric 
gradually  possessed  himself  of  all  that 
part  of  Airica  which  belonged  to  the 
Western  empire,  and  there  founded  a 
powerful  empire,  to  which  he  soon  added 
the  islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica, 
Majorca  and  Minorca.  His  corsairs 
were  masters  of  the  whole  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  spread  terror  on  the  coasts 
of  Italy.  The  empress  Eudoxia,  widow 
of  Valentinian  III,  who  had  been  com- 
pelled by  Maximus,  the  murderer  of  her 
husband  and  usurper  of  the  imperial 
throne,  to  marry  him,  was  supposed  to 
have  invited  the  Vandals  into  Italy  from 
the  de^re  of  revenge ;  but  the  conduct 
of  Gensenc  disproves  this  supposition ;  for 
he  took  the  empress  and  her  daughters 


prisoners.  Genseric  made  hb  invasioa 
m  455,  actuated  by  love  of  plunder,  and 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  fleet.  In  Rome, 
no  preparation  had  been  made  for  de- 
fence :  all  fled,  and  the  emperor  Maximus 
was  killed  in  the  first  confufflon.  The 
Vandds  plundered  Rome  during  fourteen 
days,  and  took  possession  of  all  the  treas- 
ures and  works  of  art  which  had  been 
left  by  the  Goths,  (q.  v.)  A  number  of 
monuments  and  statues  were  shipped  by 
them  for  Africa,  together  with  several 
thousand  of  the  most  distinguished  pris- 
oners. On  the  passage,  a  ship  laden 
with  the  finest  works  of  art  was  lost 
Pope  Leo  met  king  Genseric  at  the  head 
of  a  solemn  procession,  but  could  only 
prevail  on  him  to  spare  the  city  from 
slaughter  and  conflagration.  The  savage 
fury  with  which  the  Vandals  despoiled 
the  most  beautifol  worics  of  art,  and  de- 
stroyed the  greater  part,  has  given  origin 
to  the  name  of  Vandcuigm.  Disputes  among 
the  descendants  of  Genseric,  in  regard  to 
the  succession,  caused  the  fall  of  the 
Vandal  empire.  Gelimer,  a  bold  and 
ambitious  general,  dethroned  the  netful 
king,  Hilderic,  a  good  prince,  and  bad 
him  murdered.  Hilderic  had  been  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  emperor  Justinian. 
The  laitter  declared  war  agunst  Gelimer, 
under  pretence  of  revenging  Hilderic's 
death,  but,  in  fecr,  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
duing Afiica.  Justinian's  great  general, 
BeliNuius,  arrived  in  Afiica  with  only 
15,000  men  (534),  but  was  victorious  over 
Gelimer  in  two  battles,  and  forced  him  to 
surrender.  Gelimer  was  carried  to  Con- 
stantinople in  triumph ;  and  with  him  the 
kingdom  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa  was 
destroyed,  after  having  lasted  106  years. 
Vanpamme,  Dominique,  count  of  Une- 
bourg,  bom  at  Cassel,  in  1771,  was  the  son 
of  an  apothecary.  Having  entered  the 
service  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution, 
he  owed  a  most  rapid  advancement  to  an 
almost  unexampled  courage.  He  was  at 
once  placed  at  the  bead  of  a  light  troop, 
which  received  the  name  of  the  chasseurs 
of  Mont-Cassel,  and,  in  1792,  was  with 
the  army  of  the  north,  in  the  quality  of 
general  of  brigade.  In  the  three  succeed- 
mg  campaigns,  be  distinguished  himself 
greatly.  In  1799,  he  was  appointed  gen- 
eral of  division,  and  received  the  com- 
mand of  the  left  wing  of  the  army  of  the 
Danube.  He  afterwiuds  passed  into  Hol- 
land, under  the  orders  of  general  Brime, 
and  contributed  much  to  the  happy  results 
of  that  short  campaign.  He  peculiarly 
distinguished  himself  at  the  passage  of 
the  Rhine,  and  in  various  memorable 
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days  of  the  campaign  of  1800;  received 
ceveral  marks  of  diatinction  from  the  firat 
eoDsul,  and  was  named  grand  officer  of  the 
legion  of  honor.  He  obtained  the  decora- 
tion of  the  grand  croaa  of  Wiirtemberg, 
and  commanded  the  Wiirtembei^  troope 
in  the  campaign  of  1809,  againat  Austria, 
diatinguishmg  himself  on  many  occasions. 
Misunderstandings  with  Jerome  Bona- 
parte prevented  his  havinc  any  command 
m  the  expedition  against  Russia,  in  1812, 
and  he  was  disgraced,  and  received  an 
order  to  retire  to  Cassel.  In  Februaiy, 
1813,  however,  he  was  called  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  corps  of  troops.  On  the  29th 
of  August,  he  passed  the  great  chain  of 
the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  and  marched 
up«>n  Cubn,  where  he  found  10,000  Rus- 
sians, commanded  by  general  Ostermann, 
lost  his  artillery,  and  6000  of  his  troops, 
and  vras  himself  taken  prisoner.  (See 
CulM.)  He  was  marched  to  Moscow  and 
Wiatka,  within  twenty  leagues  of  Siberia, 
and  was  treated  with  ungenerous  severi^. 
In  1814,  he  finally  plac^  his  foot  agam 
on  the  French  territory.  In  Paris,  he  re- 
ceived personal  insults  from  various  quar- 
ters, and,  from  the  minister  of  war,  an 
order  to  quit  Paris  vrithin  twenty-four 
hours,  and  to  retire  to  Cassel.  On  the 
first  news  of  Napoleon's  landing,  general 
Vandamme  offered  bis  services  to  the 
king.  Thev  were  not  accepted,  and,  after 
Louis  bad  left  Paris,  he  presented  him- 
self before  the  emperor,  who  made  him  a 
peer  of  France,  and  commandant  of  the 
second  division.  He  afterwards  com- 
manded the  third  corps  (Parmie  under 
general  Grouchy,  and  ootained  signal  suc- 
cesB  at  the  attack  of  Wavres,  i^r  the 
battle  of  Fleurus.  His  troops  were  in 
the  actual  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  when  he 
learnt  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  at  Waterioo. 
In  danger  of  being  crushed  by  superior 
numbers,  he  made  good  his  retreat  in 
perfect  order,  with  his  coips  almost  un- 
touched. General  Vandamme  occupied 
Mont-rouge,  Meudon,  Vanvres  and  Issy, 
and  a  party  of  the  generals  made  him  the 
offer  of  the  command  of  the  army,  which 
he  declined.  He  afterwards  retired  be- 
hind the  Loire.  There  be  mounted  the 
white  cockade,  and  exhorted  his  troope  to 
submission.  The  ordonnance  of  the  17th 
of  January,  1816,  having  obliged  him  to 
quit  France,  he  retired  to  Ghent,  but  af- 
terwards resided  on  his  estate  at  CasseL 
He  died  in  1830. 

Vanderwerp.    (See  Werfl] 

Vandtck,  Anthony,  the  most  celebrated 
of  all  portrait  paintert^  was  bom  at  Ant- 
werp, in  1568  or  1599.  His  fttber  was  a 
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painter  on  glass,  and  hki  mother  was 
skilled  in  embroidering  landscapes  and 
figures.  Heniy  van  Palen  was  nis  fint 
instructor.  This  artist  had  studied  long  in 
Italy,  and  united  sood  drawing  with  lively 
coloring,  so  that  Vandyck  acquired  fix>m 
the  l^ginninff  a  good  manner,  and  soon 
excelled  his  fellow  pupils.  Rubens  novr 
received  him  mto  his  school,  and  intrusted 
to  his  execution  several  large  pictures 
from  his  own  sketches.  A  battle  of  the 
Amazons,  and  the  cartoons  for  the  tapes- 
try containing  the  history  of  Decius  Miis^ 
obtained  him  the  full  confidence  and  es- 
teem of  his  master ;  and  he  soon  became 
his  assistant  rather  ^an  his  scholar.  His 
own  inclination,  and  the  jealobsy  of  Ru- 
bens, determined  him  to  devote  himself 
exclusively  to  portrait  painting.  It  has 
been  said  that  Kubens,  from  mere  jeal- 
ousy, wished  to  remove  his  rival  scholar, 
and  advised  him  to  go  to  Italy ;  but  it  is 
well  known  that  he  gave  this  advice  to  his 
most  promising  pupils  in  general.  He 
first  painted  three  more  pictures,  an  Ecce 
Homo,  a  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  the  wife  of  Rubens,  for  his  instructor ; 
for  which  Rubens  gave  him  a  fine  white 
horse,  and  sent  him  to  Italy  with  letten 
of  recommendation.  A  few  miles  from 
Brussels,  in  the  village  of  Saveltnem,  the 
young  artist  became  enamored  of  a  peas- 
ant's daughter,  so  that  he  remained  there 
a  long  time,  and  executed  two  altar-pieces 
for  the  village  church.  In  one  of  them 
the  object  of  his  love  was  represented  as 
a  Madonna,  and  in  the  other,  he  himself 
appeared  as  St.  Mardn  on  the  horse  of 
Rubens.  His  residence  there  becoming 
known,  Rubens  used,  every  inducement, 
by  means  of  the  Cav.  Nanni,  an  accom- 
plished Italian,  to  rekindle  the  fiame  of 
ambition  in  the  bosom  of  the  youn^  man. 
He  succeeded.  Vandyck  tore  hunself 
away,  and,  accompanied  by  Nanni,  has- 
tened to  ItaJy.  He  first  directed  his  coune 
to  Venice,  made  Titian  and  Paul  Vero- 
nese his  models,  and  acquired  their  splen- 
dor and  richness  of  coloring.  Hss  money 
was  spent,  and  he  femoved  to  Genoa, 
where  be  painted  several  portraits,  and 
gained  a  large  sum.  He  now  undertook 
a  journey  to  Rome,  where  he  was  patron- 
ised by  the  cardinal  Guide  Bentivoglio, 
whose  portrait  he  painted  with  the  most 
complete  success.  This,  and  the  portraits 
of  sir  J.  Shiriey  and  his  lady,  residing 
there,  excited  so  much  admiration,  that 
the  envy  of  the  other  artists  compelled 
him  to  return  to  Genoa,  where  he  exe- 
cuted many  portraits  as  weU  as  hiatoricai 
pictures,  and  always  adopted  the  briUiani 
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style  of  Titiim.    He  visited  Florenoe,  Tu- 
ria  an  i  Sicily,  where  he  resided  for  some 
time.    But  the  plague  finally  drove  him 
out  of  Sicily ;  and  he  finished  the  cele- 
brated altar-piece  for  Palermo  in  Genoa. 
After  his   reputation  was  thus   spread 
throughout  Italy,  he  returned  to  his  own 
country.    Here  he  painted  many  histori- 
cal pictures  and  altar-pieces.    Of  the  lat- 
ter, the  most  renowned  are  the  St.  Augus- 
tine at  Antwerp,  and  the  Crucifixion  at 
Courtray.    Rubens  is  said  to  have  ofiered 
him  his  eldest  daughter  in  marriage ;  but 
Vandyck  refiised  her,  because  his  earlier 
love  for  her  mother  (Helena,  the  second 
wife  of  Rubens)  was  not  yet  wholly  ex- 
tinguished.   He  soon  afler  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  Fred- 
eric of  Nassau,  to  visit  his  court  at  the 
Hague.  He  painted  portraits  of  this  prince, 
liis  wife  and  children,  with  so  much  suc- 
cess, that  all  the  principal  personajges  of 
the  court  were  eager  to  obtain  his  ser- 
vices.   He  then  visited  London  and  Paris, 
but  soon  returned  to  Antwerp.    A  Cruci- 
fixion and  a  Birth  of  Christ,  which  he 
painted  for  Dendermonde,  are  among  his 
finest  works.    Charles  I,  having  seen  one 
of  his  portraits,  immediately  ordered  him 
to  be  invited  to  return  to  England.    This 
invitation  the  painter  would  have  declined 
but  for  the  urgency  of  his  firiend  sir  K. 
Digby.    On  his  arrival,  he  was  introduced 
byhim  to  the  kmg,  who  put  upon  his 
neck  a  gold  chain,  with  his  own  miniature, 
richly  set  with  diamonds^  and  bestowed 
upon  him  the  honor  of  knighthood,  a 
considerable  annuiw,  and  a  summer  and 
winter  residence.    Vandyck  rewarded  this 
generosity  by  unceasing  diligence :  he  en- 
riched England  with  his  masterpieceSi 
and  executed,  besides  a  multitude  of  [)or- 
traits,  several  mytholojncal  and  historical 
paintings.    His  love  of  splendor  was  dis- 
played in  the  magnificence  of  his  house. 
His  table  was  firequented  by  the  princes 
and  ladies  of  the  first  rank,  and  his  enter- 
tainments excelled  all  others  in  splendor 
and  luxury.    He   had  also  a  harem  of 
beautiful  women,  who  supplied  him  with 
figures  for  his  historical  paintings.    In  this 
way  he  consumed  his  property,  bis  strength 
and  his  health.    His  lucrative  occupation, 
however,  might  have  repaired  the  loss  of 
the  &Bt,  if  he  had  not  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  pViilosopher's  stone.   Tlie  duke 
of  Buckingham  endeavored  to  restore  him 
again  to  activity,  by  unitine  him  in  mar- 
mge  with  the  beautiful  Maria  Ruthven, 
daughter  of  the    Scotch   lord    Gowry. 
Vandyck  visited  his  native  city  with  her, 
and  went  thence  to  Paris,  where  he  hoped 


to  be  emptoyed  to  paist  the  gallery  of  the 
Louvre;  but,  as  the  work  had  been  al- 
ready committed  to  Pousnn,  he  soon  re- 
turned to  En^and.  Though  infirm  and 
exhausted,  he  proposed  to  the  kLig  to 
paint  the  walls  of  the  banqueting  house 
with  the  hixXory  and  procession  of  the  or- 
der of  the  garter,  promising  to  make  the 
cartoons.  Before  the  work  was  com- 
pleted, he  was  surprised  by  death,  in  the 
forty-second  year  of  his  age  (1641).  He 
was  buried  in  St.  PauPs  church.  Cow- 
ley composed  his  epitaph.  The  principal 
^leries  contain  some  of  his  pictures. 
Though  Vandyck  shone  in  historical 
composition,  his  strength  lay  in  portrait; 
and  no  painter  ever  exceeded  him  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  ckiaro  oacwro.  His 
choice  of  nature,  when  he  painted  por- 
traits, was  always  the  most  agreeable :  be 
gave  an  inexpressible  grace  to  his  heads, 
and  his  expression  was  inimitable.  The 
extremities  of  his  figures  are  designed  in 
great  perfection.  His  draperies  are  in  a 
grand  style,  broad  and  simple  in  the  folds, 
easy  in  the  disposition,  and  the  coloring 
lovely.  In  some  particulars,  Vandyck 
has  been  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to 
Rubens :  his  touch  is  more  delicate ;  his 
ideas  are  more  graceful ;  and  his  expres- 
sion is  more  true.  During  the  first  six  or 
seven  years  after  his  arrival  in  London, 
his  performances  are  accounted  most  ex- 
cellent ;  but  some  of  his  latter  works  are 
painted  in  such  a  manner  as  shows  the 
uncommon  rapiditv  of  his  pencil,  though 
touched  with  wonderful  spirit:  others  are 
comparatively  weak,  axM)  partake  too 
mucn  of  the  lead  color;  yet  his  penciling 
is  always  masterly,  and  even  inimitable. 
Vandyck  sometimes  amused  himself  with 
engraving,  and  etched  several  plates, 
consisting  mostly  of  portraits,  in  a  spirited 
style. 

Vawe,  sir  Henry,  the  younger,  a  con- 
spicuous character  in  the  tune  of  Charies  I 
and  the  commonwealth,  was  the  son  of 
sir  Henry  Vane  of  Hadlow  m  Kent,  and 
Raby  castle  in  Durham,  secretary  of  state, 
and  treasurer  of  the  household  to  Charles 
I,  until  dismissed  for  taking  part  against 
the  earl  of  Strafford.  The  subject  of  this 
article  was  bom  about  1612,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  VtTestminster  school,  whence  he 
was  removed  to  Magdalen  coll^,  Ox- 
ford. He  then  proceeded  to  G^eva, 
fix>m  which  he  returned,  much  indispoeed 
towards  the  English  liturgy  and  church 
government  Am>ut  this  time  ( 1635  V  sev- 
eral persons,  who  were  uneasy  at  home 
on  account  of  their  religious  opinions, 
migrated  to  New  England;  among  whom 
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was  Vane.  Notwithstanding  his  youths 
he  was  elected  governor  of  MassachuBetts ; 
but,  becommg  involved  in  religioua  dia- 
)mtes,  he  aoon  after  retin^ied  to  England, 
and,  with  hia  fether'a  concurren9e,  mar- 
ried a  lady  of  good  fortune,  and  was  ap- 
pointed a  joint  treasurer  of  the  navy,  lie 
was  chosen  to  represent  HuU  in  the  next 
parliament,  yet  still  kept  on  such  terms 
with  the  royal  partv  as  to  obtain  knight- 
hood. The  spirit  of  the  times,  however, 
soon  led  him  to  take  part  against  the 
court.  He  was  instnimeutal  m  procuring 
the  condemnation  of  lord  Stranbrd,  and 
he  also  carried  up  to  the  lords  the  articles 
of  impeachment  asainst  archbishop  I^ud. 
He  likewise  acted  as  one  of  the  parlia- 
mentary commissioners  at  the  treaty  of 
I'xbridge,  in  1645;  and  at  the  negotia- 
tions in  the  isle  of  Wight,  in  1648,  was 
an  opposer  of  the  tenns  of  peace.  He 
had,  however,  no  immediate  concern  in 
the  king's  trial  or  death,  but  was  one  of 
the  council  of  state  appointed  to  supreme 
power  after  that  event.  In  1651,  he  was 
appointed  a  commissioner  to  be  sent  into 
Scotland,  in  order  to  introduce  the  Eng- 
lish government  there.  He  continued  a 
strenuous  adversary  to  Cromwell  during 
the  whole  progress  of  that  leader  to  sove- 
reignty ;  on  which  account  the  latter  found 
means  to  imprison  him  in  Carisbrook  cas- 
tle, lie  even  sought  to  intimidate  him  by 
questioning  his  title  to  the  Raby  estate, 
notwithstanding  which.  Vane  continued 
inflexible  during  the  whole  of  the  protec- 
torate. Afler  the  restoration  of  the  long 
parliament,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the 
committee  of  safety,  when  he  strenuously 
exerted  himself  to  establish  a  republican 
government,  until  the  restoration  put  an 
eod  to  all  further  contest  On  this  event 
he  had  considered  himself  in  no  danger ; 
but  be  was,  notwithstanding,  arrested  and 
committed  to  the  Tower,  as  a  person  whom 
it  was  dangerous  to  allow  to  be  at  large. 
The  convention  parliament  petitioned  in 
favor  of  him  and  Lambert,  and  the  kins 
promised  that  his  life  should  be  spareo. 
Charles  II  violated  his  word,  and  sir  Hen- 
ly  was  brought  to  trial  for  high  treason. 
Although  accused  only  for  transactions 
that  occurred  afler  the  king's  death,  he 
was  found  guiltv,  notwithstanding  a  de- 
fence of  great  vigor  and  ability,  in  which 
he  pleaded  that,  if  complying  with  the 
existing  government  was  a  crime,  all  the 
nation  had  been  equally  criminal  Ae 
further  observed,  that  he  had,  in  every 
change,  adhered  to  the  commons  as  the 
root  of)  all  lawful  authority.  His  trial 
took  place  in  Jime,  1663;  and  on  the  14th 


of  the  same  month,  he  was  beheaded  on 
Tower  hill,  when  he  behaved  with  great 
composure  and  resolution.  He  began  to 
address  the  people  at  the  scaffold  in.  jus- 
tification or  his  conduct,  but  was  inter- 
rupted by  drums  and  trumpets.  Sir  Hen- 
ry Vane  mingled  much  fanatical  specu- 
lation with  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
acuteuess  and  general  good  sense.  His 
enemies  scarcely  charged  him  with  mer- 
cenary views,  and  his  friends  regarded 
him  as  a  mistaken  lover  of  his  country* 
Mackintosh  declared  him  to  be  one  of  die 
most  profound  minds,  not  inferior  perhaps 
to  Bacon.  Sagacious  and  acute  as  a  states- 
man, and  possessed  of  almost  all  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  age,  he  fell  a  victim  to  a  mis- 
erSble  sophism,  and  to  royal  perfidy.  The 
beautiful  sonnet  addressed  to  him  by  hb 
fellow  sufferer  Milton,  is  familiar  to  all. 
His  theological  writings  display  an  aston- 
ishing power,  but  are  in  a  high  degree 
mystical,  and  oflen  ucintelliffible.  Among 
them  are  the  Retired  Man's  Meditations 
(1655);  the  Face  of  the  Times  (1663); 
and  his  Meditations  on  Life,  Government, 
Friendship,  Enemies,  Death  (1662).  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  his  history  has 
been  vnritten  by  his  enemies. 

Vane,  or  Weathercock  ;  a  plate  placed 
on  a  spindle  at  the  top  of  a  4>ire,  show- 
ing) by  tiie  way  in  which  it  turns,  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind.  In  ships,  a  piece  of 
liunt'mg  serves  the  same  purpKose.^ — Dof- 
vane ;  a  small,  light  vane,  formed  of  thm 
slips  of  cork,  stuck  round  with  feathers, 
and  strung  upon  a  piece  of  twine.  It  is 
usually  fastened  to  the  top  of  a  half-pike, 
and  placed  on  the  weatlier  side  of  die 
quarter  deck,  in  order  to  show  the  helms- 
man the  direction  of  the  wind,  particu- 
larly in  a  dark  night,  or  when  the  wmd  is 
weak. 

Vanouard  ;  that  part  of  the  army  which 
precedes  die  main  tx)d]^  on  the  march,  as 
a  security  against  surprise.  The  strength 
of  the  vanguard  is  m  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  main  body ;  and  in  a  large 
army,  it  may  be  composed  of  difierent 
sorts  of  troops.  The  distance  of  the  van- 
guard from  the  main  body  depends  partly 
on  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy,  and  partiy 
on  the  nature  of  the  coimtry.  This  rule 
is  always  to  be  observed : — The  vanguard 
must  remove  all  httle  obstructions  to  the 
march  of  the  main  body,  and  keep  in 
check  the  forces  of  the  enemy  till  the 
main  body^  is  in  readiness  to  meet  them. 
Hence  it  is  the  chief  duty  of  the  vanguard 
to  discover  the  enemy  m  season,  aid  de- 
tect them  under  every  concealment.  As 
great  activity,  both  bodily  and  mental,  is . 
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requinte  ior  iernce  m  Ae  TUigaardy  it  is 
ciutomary  to  choooe  for  this  purpose  the 
most  active  troops  in  the  army,  and  to 
give  ihem  an  experienced  leader.  This 
cttytain  must  know  how  to  condvct  ekir* 
misbea,  and  to  direct  all  his  movements 
conformably  to  the  object  of  the  advanc- 
ing army.  The  vanguard  are  often  em- 
ployed in  improving  tne  roads,  where  they 
are  impassable,  in  procuring  provisions,  in 
spreading  reports,  &c.;  and  it  is  always 
their  duty  to  collect  authentic  information. 
Vanini,  Lucilio,  or,  as  he  afterwards 
styled  hirosel]^  Jtiitu  C<B8ar^  a  learned 
Italian  of  the  school  of  Pomponatius,  was 
bom  at  Tauresano,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, in  1585,  and  early  devoted  himself 
with  ardor  to  letters,  studying  philosophy, 
theology,  law  and  astrology  at  Rome  and 
Padua.  He  took  orders,  and  becan  to 
preach,  but  soon  abandoned  his  clerical 
duties  for  study.  He  may  be  considered 
in  some  sort  as  a  pclykmor;  at  least  he 
made  pretensions  to  that  character.  Hav- 
ing travelled  in  Germany,  Bohemia  and 
the  Netheriands,  he  resided  some  time  at 
Geneva  and  Lyons,  where  he  occupied 
himself  widi  instruction,  but  was  finally 
obliged  to  flee  to  England,  and  in  that  coun- 
try was  thrown  into  prison.  Wherever  he 
had  appeared,  he  haa  become  obnoxious  to 
suspicions,  on  account  of  his  peculiar  re- 
li^us  views.  Returning  to  Lyons,  after 
his  release  from  prison,  he  published  his 
•^m^^biE&ecrfruin  diiiern«  Protnienft<B(1615), 
which  appears  to  have  been  directed 
against  Cardan  (q.  v.)  and  others  of  his 
way  of  thinking,  but  which  drew  upon 
Vanini  himself  the  suspicion  of  atheisti- 
cal notions,  and  compelled  him  to  quit 
Lyons.  Retiring  to  Paris,  he  here  pub- 
lished his  De  admiu  mdia  JVafiir<e,  Regmau 
De<Rque  Mortalium  Arcania  (1616),  in  six- 
t¥  dialogues,  which  is  more  of  a  physical 
than  a  theological  tre^\tise.  Ahhouf^  pub- 
lished with  the  pem*i9sion  of  the  theo- 
logical fticulty  of  Sorfot-nne,  it  subjected 
Vanini  anew  to  the  charge  of  atheism. 
In  1617,  he  went  to  Toulouse,  where  he 
was  accused  of  atheism  and  sorceiy,  and 
condemned  to  the  flames.  He  was  dmwn 
to  the  place  of  execution,  and,  after  his 
tongue  had  been  torn  out,  was  strangled 
and  burnt,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four  years. 
His  death  has  given  Vanini  more  celeb- 
rity than  his  writing  would  have  pro- 
cured him.  His  punishment  was  entirely 
undeserved,  as  there  is  no  ground  for  the 
accusation  brought  against  him;  but  he 
appears  to  have  creiaed  enemies  by  his 
imprudent  conduct,  his  vamdr,  and  his 
satirical  agint,    Voltaire  and  Bayle  have 


defimded  him ;  and  a  Gnman  work,  Va- 
nini's  Life  and  Fate,  Bmrit,  Character 
and  Opinions  (Leipsic,  IWO),  contains  an 
account  of  wluu  has  been  written  for  and 
against  him. 

Vakloo  ;  the  name  of  a  disdnguished 
fkmily  of  artists,  which  originated  in 
Ecluse,  in  Flanden.  Two  members  of 
this  fiunily  have  contributed  most  to  its 
fame.  They  were  the  sons  of  Louis  Van- 
loo,  known  as  a  fresco  painter. — ^TheeM- 
est  of  the  two,  John  Baptial^  bom  at  Aix, 
in  1684,  a  portrait  and  nistorical  painter, 
lived  in  France,  Italy  and  England.  He 
died  in  1745.  His  historical  paintings  are 
chiefly  in  Paris,  Toulon,  Turin,  Rome  and 
London. — ^The  second,  Chariet  Andn» 
was  bom  at  Nizza,  in  1705,  painted  land 
scapes  and  historical  subjects,  became,  in 
1735,  a  member  of  the  academy  of  arts 
in  Paris,  and  died  in  1765.  His  pictures 
have  mostly  remained  in  France. — John 
Baptist  had  four  sons,  who  all  became 
skilful  artists,  though  the  two  youngest, 
Claudius  and  Francis,  died  y<^°^«  ^^ 
eldest,  Charles  Andrew  Phiup,  became 
painter  to  the  court  of  Berlin,  and  Louis 
Michael  to  the  king  of  Spain. 

Vannuccri  ;  the  proper  name  of  An- 
drea del  Sarto.    (See  Sarlo,) 

Vansittart,  Nicholas,  lord  Bexley, 
bom  in  1766,  is  the  youngest  son  of  Henry 
Vansittart,  governor  of  Bengal,  and  was 
educated  at  Christ-church,  O^dbrd.  He 
afterwards  studied  the  law,  and  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1792.  In  1796,  he  was 
elected  member  of  parliament  for  Hast- 
ings, in  Sussex,  and  in  the  next  parlia- 
ment sat  for  Old  Saram.  Mr.  Vansittart 
spoke  occasionally  in  the  house,  and  made 
himself  known  to  the  public  by  several 
pamphlets,  which  he  published  at thatpe- 
riod: — Reflections  on  the  Propriety  of^an 
immediate  Peace  (1798) ;  Letters  to  Mr. 
Pitt  on  the  Conduct  of^the  Bank  Direc- 
tors (1795) ;  and  an  Inquiry  into  the  Stale 
of  the  Finances  of  Great  Britain  (1796). 
In  Febmary,  1801,  he  was  sent  on  a  spe- 
cial mission  to  Copenhagen,  and  in  April 
he  was  made  secretaiy  to  the  treasury. 
In  1805,  he  resigned  that  place,  and  was 
appointed  chief  secretary  or  Ireland,  which 
place  also  he  gave  up  in  the  same  year. 
In  1806,  under  lord  Gren^lle*s  adnunis- 
tration,  he  wns  again  appointed  secretary 
to  the  treasury,  and  was  elected  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  Hebtone,  in  Corn- 
wall, and  <}uitted  place  when  the  Grao- 
ville  administration  went  out.  In  1811, 
he  published  Two  Speeches  on  the  Re- 
port oi  the  Bullion  Committee.  On  tlie 
aasaasination  of  Mr.  Percival,  Mr.  Van- 
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Bittait  was  made  choice  of  by  lord  Liver- 
pool to  be  his  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
in  which  office  he  continued  till  1823, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Robinson 
(see  Goderieh),  and  created  chancellor  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  with  a  peerage. 
He  retained  this  post  under  Canning  and 
Goderich,  but,  in  1828,  gave  way  to  the 
Wellington  ministry. 

Vanucci.    (See  Perugino.) 

Vapor.    (See  Evtmoratum^ 

Vapor  Bath.  The  vapor  or  steam 
bath  may  be  regarded  as  a  modification 
of  the  hot  bath  ;  but  its  effects  are  much 
less  violent.  The  most  usual  mode  of 
employing  it  is  to  expose  the  naked  body 
iu  a  room,  into  which  the  steam  of  hot 
water  may  be  admitted.  This  room  is 
generally  heated  to  a  temperature  con- 
siderably above  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  body  is  suffered  to  remain  for 
some  time  in  this  heated  aur,  the  common 
effect  of  which  is,  to  increase  its  tempe- 
rature, and  to  accelerate  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  After  some  time,  the  steam 
is  admitted,  when  the  former  symptoms 
are  removed,  and  a  profuse  perspiration 
is  produced.  This  is  usually  promoted 
by  friction,  and  removal  to  a  warm  bed. 
The  general  efTect  of  this  process  is  to 
relax  the  body,  remove  obstructions  of 
the  skin,  alleviate  pain  and  spasmodic 
contractions,  and  promote  slee]).  In  the 
vopor  bath,  the  stimulant  power  of  heat 
is  modified  and  tempered  by  the  moisture 
diffiised  through  the  air ;  and,  as  the  elas- 
tic vapor,  like  air,  is  a  less  powerful  con- 
ductor of  heat  than  a  watery  fluid,  the 
effect  of  vapor  in  raising  the  temperatiure 
of  the  body  is  much  less  than  that  of  the 
hot  bath.  Its  heating  effect  is  also  fur- 
ther diminished  by  the  copious  perspira- 
tion that  ensues ;  so  that,  on  all  accounts, 
the  vapor  bath  is  safer,  and,  in  most  cases, 
more  effectual,  than  the  hot  water  bath. 
(See  BaOu) 

Vapors.    (See  Hysterica.) 

Var.    (See  Depwrtmads,) 

Varaicoiaivs,  or  Varagians  (i.  e.  hmd- 
tr$^  or  corvatTv);  a  Scandinavian  race, 
who  seem  to  have  received  this  name  in 
Russia,  where  they  established  several 
principalities.  Some  of  them  afterwards 
entered  the  service  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
perors, and  performed  the  duty  of  impe- 
rial guards  at  Constantinople.  Here  they 
were  recruited,  according  to  the  Byzan- 
tine writers,  by  bands  of  their  country- 
men from  Thule;  i.  e.  by  Saxons  and 
Danes,  who  fled  from  England  to  escape 
the  Norman  yoke.  They  continued  to 
speak  the  Saxon  or  Danish  language  till 


the  overthrow  of  the  empire.  The  pe- 
culiar weapon  of  these  Varangian  guards, 
to  whom  the  keys  of  the  palace  ud  the 
capital  were  entrusted,  was  the  two-edged 
battle-axe. 

Varchi,  Benedetto,  an  eminent  man 
of  letters,  bom  at  Florence,  in  1508,  was 
educated  at  the  univeisity  of  Padua, 
where  he  made  a  great  progress  in  the 
belles-lettres,  but  was  deigned  for  thr 
law,  which  he  studied  durine  the  life  of 
his  fiither,  and  was  even  a£nitted  a  no^ 
tary.  When  the  decease  of  his  parents 
lefl  him  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  own  in- 
clinations, he  forsook  the  law,  and  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  literature*  He 
accordingly  studied  the  Gteek  language 
and  philosophy,  until  driven  from  Florence 
by  his  attachment  to  the  Strozzi :  be  then 
returned  to  Padua,  where  he  read  publie 
lectures  on  morals  and  literature.  The 
ffrand  duke  of  Tuscany,  Cosmo  I,  invited 
him  back  to  Florence,  although  he  had 
opposed  the  Medici,  and  assigned  to  him 
the  office  of  writing  a  history  of  the  late 
revolution.  Whilst  thus  employed,  he 
was  attacked,  at  ni^ht,  by  some  jjersoiw 
who  feared  that  his  strictures  might  be 
un&vorable  to  them,  and  stabbed  in  seve- 
ral places.  He,  however,  recovered,  and 
had  either  the  prudence  or  the  lenity^  not 
to  name  the  parties,  although  he  knew 
them.  He  was  carried  off  by  an  apo- 
plexy, in  1565,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 
Varchi  wasaman  of  indefttigable  industry, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  branch  of  litera- 
ture which  he  did  not  cultivate.  His 
SUnia  Fioretdino^  comprising  only  the  pe- 
riod of  eleven  yeans,  is  very  voluminous^ 
and  written  in  a  diffuse,  languid  manner. 
It  is  also  charged  with  adulation  to  the 
house  of  MedicL  Varchi  likewise  wrote 
poems  and  a  comedy,  and,  as  a  gramma- 
rian, obtained  reputation  by  his  dialogue 
entitled  VErcoUmoy  on  the  Tuscan  Gui- 
ffuage.  His  JLeztont  UUt  wXLa  Jkademim 
IlorenHna  display  a  multifarious  eru- 
dition. 

Varernes  ;  a  petty  town  in  the  north- 
cast  of  France,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  north-east  of  Paris,  and  eighteen 
north-west  of  Verdun.  It  has  about  1300 
inhabitants,  with  manufactures  of  leather 
and  paper ;  but  is  chiefly  remarkable  as 
die  place  where  Louis  XVI  was  stopped 
in  his  imprudent  flight  from  Paris,  in  June, 
1791.    (See  Loutf  Xr/.) 

VARIABI.E  Quantities,  in  geometry 
and  analvtics,  denote  such  as  are  either 
continually  increasing  or  diminishing,  in 
opposition  to  those  which  are  constant, 
remaining  always  the  same.     Thus  the 
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and  oidinatet  of  an  eO^mn^  or 
other  curve  line,  are  TBriable  quantitiefl, 
because  they  yaiy  or  change  their  mag- 
Bitudes  together.  Some  quantitiea  may 
be  variable  by  themaelvee  alone,  while 
thoae  connected  with  them  are  constant; 
aa  the  abaciaaes  of  a  parallelogram,  whose 
ordinates  may  be  considered  as  aU  equal, 
and  therefore  constant  The  diameter  of 
a  circle,  and  the  parameter  of  a  conic 
section,  are  constant,  while  their  abscisses 
are  variable.  Variable  quantities  are  usu- 
ally denoted  by  the  last  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet, z,  V,  r,  while  the  consent  ones 
are  denoted  by  the  first  letters,  a,  6,  e. 

Variatio:?,  in  music,  is  the  different 
manner  of  singing  or  playing  the  same 
air,  tune  or  song,  either  oy  subdividing 
the  notes  into  several  others  of  less  value, 
or  by  adding  graces,  in  such  a  manner, 
however,  that  the  tune  itself  may  still  be 
discovered,  throuj^  all  its  embellish- 
ments. These  repetitions  or  variations 
were  formerly  called  dauhUs,  Mozart's 
variations  for  the  {riano,  and  those  of 
Rode  for  the  violin,  are  particularly  ex- 
cellent Chsnerally  speaking,  variations 
are  more  suited  to  instrumental  than  vo- 
cal music.  The  latter  sort  are  chiefly  in- 
tended for  practice,  or  to  show  the  splen- 
did talents  of  the  singer;  e.  g.  those  sung 
br  madame  CatalanL  (q.  v.)  There  are 
auo  variadons  in  poetry,  called  glosses^ 
used  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  poetiy. 
{See  Gh89,) 

Variatioit  or  Curvature,  in  geome- 
try, is  used  for  that  inequality  or  change 
wfaach  happens  in  the  curvature  of  all 
curves  except  the  circle ;  and  this  varia- 
tion, or  inequality,  constitutes  the  quality 
of  the  curvature  of  any  line. 

Variation  op  the  Maonrtic  Nbe- 
DLX.    (See  Magnetism.) 

Variations,  Calculus  of;  that 
branch  of  the  differential  calculus  (see 
CalculuB)  in  which  the  mathematician 
ascends  from  the  theory  of  the  maximum 
and  minimum  to  the  more  important  and 
difficult  investigation  of  that  curve,  or 
those,  amon^  all  possible  curves,  to  which 
belong  certam  given  qualities  in  the  high- 
est or  lowest  degree.  If,  for  instance,  the 
<{uestion  is,  to  fmd  the  brachystochrones 
(l  e.  those  among  all  curves  of  equal  length, 
which  a  body,  moved  by  given  powers, 
passes  through  in  the  shortest  time),  the 
analydcal  answer  to  this  and  similar  ques- 
tions leads  to  the  calculus  of  variations, 
which,  therefore,  appears  as  an  extended 
theory  of  the  maximum  and  minimum^ 
and,  instead  of  confining  itself  to  differ- 
entiation, rather  requires  us  to  deduce 
fiom  a  derived  equation  already  foimd 


the  nrimttive  one  pusscssim^  the  required 
quautv.  The  method  of  variations,  which 
owes  Its  origin  to  John  Bernoulli^  pro- 
posing the  W)ve-mentioned  mioblem  of 
the  brachvstochrones,  in  1G93,  crowns 
the  admirable  ftbric  of  modem  geometry. 
—See  Dickson's  Mah^i$eht  JDanfeflW 
der  FariaHmurtehnung  (Berlin,  18US, 
AtoX 

Variations  op  the  Moon  ;  inequali- 
ties in  the  revolution  of  the  moon,  known 
only  «nce  the  time  of  Tvcho  Brahe. 

Variety,  in  natural  history,  a  subdi- 
vimon  of  a  species,  as  a  species  is  a  sub- 
division of  a  genus.  What  one  natural- 
ist considers  a  variety,  another  sometimes 
conriders  a  distinct  species.  Most  of  the 
various  kinds  of  dogs  are  varieties  which 
can  be  reduced  to  a  few  species.  A  va- 
riety cannot  be  preserved  without  much 
care :  lefl  to  nature,  it  returns,  in  a  suc- 
cession of  generations,  to  the  specie& 

Varioruk,  cuk  Notis.  Certain  edi- 
tions of  ancient  and  modem  Latin  and 
Greek  authors,  published  mostly  in  Hol- 
land, in  the  seventeenth  and  dghteen  cen- 
turies, and  containing  the  notes  of  many 
commentators,  are  termed  editionts  cum 
notis  variorum.  These  editions  do  not 
stand  in  very  high  estimation  vrith  8ch<d- 
ars,  but  are,  nevertheless,  sou^t  for  by 
collectors.  The  number  is  given  difier- 
eAtly  by  bibliographers,  accordingly  as 
they  enumerate  more  or  fewer  new  edi- 
tions of  this  kind  publislied  out  of  Holland. 

Various  RfiAOiNas  {Uctwnes  wuian- 
iesy  Uctianes  varict)  are  djflerences  in  the 
text  of  a  work,  which  sometimes  origi- 
nate from  the  ignorance  or  negligence  of 
the  early  transcribers  of  manuscripts, 
sometimes  from  the  changes  which  an 
author  makes  himself  in  the  later  editions 
of  his  works.  To  restore  the  true  text 
of  ancient  works  is  the  business  of  ver- 
bal criticism,  and  is  often  very  important; 
e.  g.  in  classic  authors,  the  Bible,  &c 
Some  editions  contain  aD  the  various 
readings  in  notes. 

Varna  ;  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Bulgaria;  one  hundred  and  twelve 
miles  north-rast  of  Adrianople,  and  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  north  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  Ion.  27°  59^  £. ;  lat  43^  7 
N. ;  population,  16,000.  It  baa  an  old 
castle,  twelve  mosques,  two  Greek 
churches,  the  most  commodious  port  in 
Bulgaria,  and  a  large  trade  with  Con- 
stantinople. It  is  situated  on  a  gulf  or 
bay  of  the  Black  aea,  to  which  it  gives 
name,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Vama. 
In  1444,  Ladielaus,  king  of  Hungary,  wa^ 
defeated  and  slain  by  Amurath  I,  sultan 
of  the  Turica^  near  this  town.    In  1783^ 
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Varnarensted  the  attacks  of  the  Imhhwib  ^ 
but,  Oct  II,  1828,  it  waa  taken  poeBesBion 
of  by  the  Russian  forces.  (See  Russia,) 
Varnish.  Lac  varnisfaes,  or  lacquers, 
consist  of  different  resins'  in  a  state  of 
solution,  of  which  the  most  common  are 
mastich,  sandarach,  lac,  benzom,  copal, 
amber,  and  aspbaltum.  The  menstrua 
are  either  expressed  or  essential  oils  or 
alcohol.  For  a  varnish  of  the  first  kind, 
the  common  painters'  varnish  is  to  be 
united,  by  gently  boiling  it,  with  some 
more  mastich  or  colophony,  and  then  di- 
luted with  a  little  more  oil  of  turpentine. 
The  latter  addition  promotes  both  the 
glossy  appearance  ana  dryuig  of  the  var- 
nish. Or  this  sort  also  is  the  amber  var- 
nish. To  make  this  varnish,  half  a  pound 
of  amber  is  kept  over  a  getide  fire,  in  a 
covered  iron  pot,  in  the  lid  of  which  there 
is  a  small  hole,  till  it  is  observed  to  be- 
come soft,  and  to  be  melted  together  into 
one  mass.  As  soon  as  this  is  perceived, 
the  vessel  is  taken  from  the  fire,  and  suf- 
fered to  cool  a  little,  when  a  pound  of 
good  painters^  varnish  is  added  to  it,  and 
the  whole  suffered  to  boil  up  again  over 
the  fire,  keeping  it  continually  stirring. 
After  this,  it  is  again  removed  from  tlie 
fire,  and,  when  it  is  become  somewhat 
cool,  a  pound  of  oil  of  turpentine  is  to  be 
gradually  mixed  with  it  Should  the 
varnish,  when  it  is  cool,  happen  to  be  yet 
too  thick,  it  may  be  attenuated  with  more 
oil  of  turpentine.  This  varnish  has  al- 
ways a  dark-brown  color,  because  the 
amber  is  previously  half-burned  in  the 
operation;  but,  if  it  be  required  of  a 
bright  color,  amber  powder  must  be  dis- 
solved in  transparent  painters'  varnish,  in 
Papin's  machine,  by  a  eende  fire.  As  an 
instance  of  the  second  sort  of  lac  var- 
nishes with  ethereal  oils  alone,  may  be 
adduced  the  varnish  made  with  oil  of 
turpentine.  For  making  this,  mastich 
alone  is  dissolved  in  oil  of  turpentine  by 
a  very  gentle,  digesting  beat,  in  close  glass 
vessels.  This  is  the  varnish  used  for  the 
modem  transparencies,  employed  as  win- 
dow-blinds, fire-screens,  and  for  other 
purposes.  These  are  commonly  prints, 
colored  on  both  sides,  and  afterwards 
coated  with  this  varnish  on  those  parts 
tliat  are  intended  to  be  transpiu^nL 
Sometimes  fine  thin  calico,  or  Irish  linen, 
is  used  for  this  purpose ;  but  it  requires 
to  be  primed  with  a  solution  of  isinglass 
before  the  color  is  laid  on.  Copal  may 
be  dissolved  in  genuine  Ohio  tuipentine, 
by  adding  it  in  powder  to  the  turpentine, 
previously  melted,  and  stirring  till  the 
whole  is  fused.    Oil  of  turpentine  may 


then  be  added  to  dilute  it  sufficiently.  A 
▼amiah  of  the  consistence  of  thin  tur- 
pentine 18  obtained  by  the  digestion  of 
one  part  of  elastic  gum,  or  caoutchouc, 
cut  mto  small  pieces,  in  thirty-two  parts 
of  naphtha.  Previously  to  its  being  used, 
however,  it  must  be  passed  through  a 
linen  ck>th,  in  order  that  the  undissolved 
parts  may  be  left  behind.  The  third  sort 
of  varnishes  consists  of  the  spu-it  var- 
nishes. The  most  solid  resins  by  them- 
selves produce  brittle  varnishes;  there- 
fore something  of  a  softer  substance 
must  always  be  mixed  with  them,  where- 
by this  britdeness  is  diminished.  For 
this  purpose,  elemi,  turpentine,  or  bal- 
sam of  copaiva,  are  employed  in  proper 
proportions.  For  the  solution  of  these 
bodies,  the  strongest  alcohol  ought  to  be 
used.  In  conformity  to  these  rules,  a 
fine-colored  varnish  may  be  obtained  by 
dissolving  eight  ounces  of  gum  sanda- 
rach and  two  ounces  of  Venice  turpen- 
tine in  thirty-two  ounces  of  alcohol  W  a 
gende  heat  Five  ounces  of  shell-fac, 
and  one  of  turpentine,  dissolved  in  thirty- 
two  ounces  or  alcohol,  by  a  very  gende 
heat,  give  a  harder  varnish,  but  of  a  red- 
dish cast  To  these  the  solution  of  co- 
pal is  undoubtedly  preferable  in  many 
respects.  This  is  effected  by  triturating 
an  ounce  of  powdered  gum  copal,  which 
has  been  well  dried  by  a  gende  heat,  with 
a  drachm  of  camphor,  and,  while  these 
are  mixing  together,  adding,  by  degrees, 
four  ounces  of  the  strongest  alcohol,  with- 
out any  digestion.  Between  this  and  the 
gokl  varnish  there  is  only  this  difference, 
mat  some  substances  that  communicate  a 
yellow  tinge  are  to  be  added  to  the  latter. 
Take  two  ounces  of  shell-lac,  of  annotto, 
and  turmeric,  of  each  one  ounce,  and 
thirty  grains  of  fine  dragon's  blood,  and 
make  an  extract  with  twentv  ounces  of 
alcohol,  in  a  gende  heat  Oil  varnishes 
are  commonly  mixed  immediately  with 
the  colors;  but  lac  or  lacquer  varnishes 
are  lud  on  by  themselves  upon  a  bur- 
nished colored  ground.  When  they  are 
intended  to  be  laid  upon  naked  wood,  a 
ground  should  be  first  given  them  of 
strong  size,  either  alone  or  with  some 
earthy  color,  mixed  up  With  it  by  leviga- 
tion.  The  g[old  lacquer  is  simply  rubbed 
oyer  brass,  tin  or  silver,  to  five  them  a 

Sold  color.  Before  a  resin  is  dissolved  in  a 
xed  oil,  it  is  necessary  to  render  the  oil 
drying.  For  this  purpose,  the  oil  is  boiled 
with  metallic  oxides,  in  which  operation, 
the  mucilage  of  the  oil  combines  with 
the  metal,  while  the  oil  itself  unites  with 
the  osqrgen  of  the  oxide.    To  accelerate 
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the  dryins  of  this  Tunishf  it  is  neeesnury 
to  add  oil  of  turpentine.  The  easentiid 
Tarnishes  consist  of  a  solution  of  resin  in 
oil  of  tur|ientine.  The  varnish  being  ap- 
plied, the  essential  oil  flies  ofl^  and  leaves 
the  resin.  This  is  used  only  for  paint- 
ings. When  resins  are  dissolved  in  alco- 
hol, the  vamidi  dries  very  speedily,  and 
is  subject  to  crack ;  but  this  fault  is  cor- 
rected by  adding  a  smaJi  quantity  of  tur- 
pentine to  the  mixture,  which  renders  it 
brighter,  and  less  brittle  when  dry.  The 
colored  resins  or  gums,  such  as  gamboge, 
dragon's  blood,  \c^  are  used  to  color 
varnishes.  To  give  lustre  to  the  varnish 
after  it  is  laid  on,  it  is  rubbed  with  pound- 
ed pumice-stone  and  water,  which  being 
dried  with  a  cloth,  the  work  is  afterwards 
rubbed  with  an  oiled  rag  and  tripolL  The 
surface  is,  last  of  all,  cleaned  with  soft 
linen  cloths,  cleared  of  all  greasiness  with 
powder  of  starch,  and  rubbed  bright  with 
the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  following 
receipt  for  a  good  spirit  varnish  is  given 
by  Tingry : — ^Take  strong  alcohol,  thirty- 
two  parts ;  pure  mastich,  four ;  sandarach, 
three ;  clear  Venice  mrpentine,  three ; 
coarsely  ground  glass,  four.  Reduce  the 
mastidi  and  the  suidarach  to  fine  powder ; 
introduce  them,  with  the  glass  and  spirit, 
into  a  matrass,  which  is  to  be  placed  in 
hot  water  for  one  or  two  hours,  taking 
care  to  stir  up  the  materials  from  time  to 
time  with  a  glass  spamla ;  then  pour  in 
the  turpentine,  and  keep  the  vessel  for 
half  an  hour  longer  in  the  water.  Next 
day  decant  off  the  liquor,  and  filter  it 
through  cotton.  It  will  be  perfectly  lim- 
pid. This  varnish  is  usually  applied 
to  objects  of  the  toilet,  as  work-boxes, 
card-cases,  &c — Essence  varnish^  by  the 
same;  Take  mastich  in  powder,  twelve 
parts ;  pure  turpentine,  one  and  a  half; 
camphor  in  bits,  one  half;  crystal  glass, 
ground,  five ;  rectified  oil  of  turpentine, 
thirty-six.  Put  the  mastich,  camphor, 
glass  and  oil  into  a  matrass,  and  dissolve 
as  above  prescribed.  This  varnish  is  ap- 
plied to  paintings. — Fat  varnish,  TaKe 
copal,  sixteen  parts ;  Unseed  or  poppy  oil, 
made  drying  with  litharge,  eight ;  oil  of 
turpentine,  sixteen.  Melt  the  copal  in  a 
matrass,  by  expoemg  it  to  a  moderate 
heat ;  pour  then  upon  it  the  boiling  hot 
oil ;  stir  the  mixture,  and,  when  die  tem- 
perature has  fallen  to  about  200°  Fahr., 
add  the  oil  of  turpentine  heated.  Strain 
the  whole  immediately  through  linen 
cloth,  and  keep  the  varnish  in  a  wide- 
mouthed  bottle.  It  becomes  very  clear 
in  a  little  while,  and  is  almost  colorless 
when  well  made.    Copal  varnish  is  ap- 


plied on  coaches,  also  generally  on  pol- 
ished iron,  brass,  copper  and  wood. — Var- 
nish, among  medallists,  is  the  term  used 
to  signify  those  hues  which  andque  med- 
als £ave  acquired  by  lying  in  the  earth. 
The  beauty  which  nature  alone  is  able  to 
impart  to  medals,  and  which  art  has  never 
yet  attained  the  power  of  counterfeiting, 
enhances  their  value.  The  colors  ac- 
quired by  certain  metals,  from  having 
lain  a  long  while  in  the  ground,  are  vari- 
ous, and  some  of  them  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful. The  blue  nearly  rivals  that  of  the 
turquoise :  others  have  an  inimitable  ver- 
milion color;  others,  again,  a  polished, 
shining  brown.  But  that  most  usually 
found  IS  a  delicate  green,  which  hangs  to 
the  finest  strokes  without  eflfacing  them. 
No  metal  extepi  brass  is  susceptible  of 
this.  The  green  rust  which  gathers  on  sil- 
ver always  spoils  it,  and  must  be  removed 
with  vinegar  or  lemon  juice.  Falsifieis  of 
medals  have  a  varnish  which  they  use  on 
their  counterfeits,  to  give  them  the  appear- 
ance of  bein^ antique ;  but  there  aie  means 
of  discovenng  these  deceptions.  (See 
J\/umismaHcs,) 

Varro,  Marcus  Terentius,  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  and  prolific  writers  of 
ancient  Rome,  bom  B.  C.  116^  served,  in 
his  youth,  in  the  army,  and,  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, obtained  the  dignity  of  tribune,  with 
other  public  offices.  Varro  was  the  inti- 
mate mend  of  Cicero,  and  was  banished 
by  Antony,  but  returned  to  Rome  under 
Augustus,  and  died  there,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-nine  years,  with  the  reputation  of 
bemg  the  most  learned  Roman,  or  at 
least  the  most  learned  critic,  of  bis  time. 
The  number  of  his  writings,  chiefly  on 
language,  history  and  philosophy,  is  staled 
to  have  amounted  to  about  500,'of  which 
only  two  have  come  down  to  us — a  trea- 
tise upon  agriculture  (De  Re  Bustica),  in 
three  books,  which  is  contained  in  the 
collection  Scr^tores  Rei  Rustic<e,  and 
fragments  of  a  treatise  on  the  Latin  lan- 
guage (De  Lingua  Latina),  which  treats 
principally  of  etymology  and  analogy. 
Good  editions  of  the  latter  have  appeared 
at  Dort,  in  1619(2  vols.),  and  (by  Sprengel) 
at  Berlui,  in  1826.  The  former  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Owen  (1800). 
Varus,  Quintilius.  (See  ^mdnius,) 
Vasa,  GusUivus.  (See  Gustavus  /.) 
Vasari,  Giorgio,  the  first  writer  who 
gave  a  complete  history  of  all  modem 
artists,  and  also  himself  a  practical  artist, 
vns  bom  at  Arezzo,  in  the  grand  duchy 
of  Tuscany,  in  1512,  and  studied  under 
Luca  SigDorelli,  Michael  Angelo  Buona- 
rotti,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto.    The  canli- 
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nal  IppoUto  de'  Medici,  pope  Clement 
VIl,  and  the  dukes  Alessandro  and  Coe- 
mo,  successively  engaged  him  in  their 
service,  after  which  he  determined  not  to 
enter  again  into  the  service  of  any  prince. 
He  was,  however,  employed  by  the  suc- 
ceeding dukes,  by  the  popes,  and  other 
eminent  peisons,  as  an  architect  and 
painter,  in  both  of  which  characters,  par- 
ticularly in  the  former,  he  obtained  great 
reputation,  although  as  a  painter  he  was 
only  a  skilful  imitator  of  Michael  Angelo. 
His  principal  paintings  are  a  Lord's  sup- 
per, m  tlie  cathedral  of  Arezzo,  and  sev- 
eral works  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  in 
Flofence,  and  in  the  Vatican  in  Rome. 
He  has  himself  given  us  an  account  of 
his  different  works  in  Florence,  Arezzo, 
Pisa,  Venice,  Bologna,  Rome,  &c.  His 
Vite  rf«'  jnit  eccellenti  Pittori,  ScuItQri  ed 
ArchUeiii  (first  printed  in  1550,  and  often 
republished)  is  of  more  interest  to  us.  It 
is  hiffhly  esteemed,  both  on  account  tof 
the  racts  which  it  contains,  and  for  the 
scattered  remarks  in  regard  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  arts.  It,  however,  has  fallen 
into  many  errors  respecting  the  earlier 
masters — a  circumstance  owing  to  the  im- 
perfection of  existing  accounts ;  and  it 
is  also  guilty  of  partiality  towards  the 
Tuscan  artists.  We  have  also  some  oth- 
er productions  from  the  pen  of  Vasari, 
who  died  in  1574. 
Vasco  da  Gama.  (See  Gama.) 
Va  se  (t'flw,  Latin).  The  Grecian  artists 
gave  to  every  vase,  or  other  utensil,  the 
shape  best  adapted  to  its  use,  and  most 
agreeable  to  the  eye.  Sometimes  tliey 
took  the  parallelopipedon ;  in  other  in- 
stances, a  shape  either  circular  or  slightly 
curved,  to  prevent  the  eye  from  being  in- 
tercepted by  angles  or  comers.  These 
shapes  admitted,  at  the  same  time,  of 
greater  variety,  notwithstanding  which,  its 
primitive  character  was  always  perceived. 
It  was  only  in  times  subsequent  to  the 
decline  of  the  arts  that  these  simple  con- 
tours were  departed  from,  and  the  pyram- 
idal or  angular  figure  substituted.  Very 
rich  and  precious  substances  were  em- 
ployed by  those  who  could  afford  such 
profusion.  Vases  were  frequently  set  up 
as  prizes  in  the  public  games.  A  great 
number  of  these  vessels  have  been  pre- 
served to  the  present  day,  and  offer  to 
artists  models  of  the  most  beautiful  forms. 
Of  all  the  works  in  tjiis  department  of 
Grecian  art  which  have  come  down  to 
our  times,  there  are  none  so  richly  merit- 
ing attention  as  the  ancient  vases  in  ter- 
ra-cotta^  so  long  ana  universally,  but  im- 
properly, designated  as  Etruscan^  from 
VOL.  XII.  44 


the  circumstance  of  their  original  de- 
scribers  (Montfaucon,  Dempster,  Gori, 
Passeri,  Caylus  and  D'Ancarville)  having 
regarded  them  as  monuments  of  Etrus- 
can art.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  greater 
number  of  these  vases  are  not  found  in 
Etruria.  It  is  to  the  sepulchres  of  Nola, 
of  Capua,  of  Santa  Agatha,  &c.,  as  well 
as  to  different  cities  of  Greecia  Magna, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  largest  and 
finest  collections.  The  Athenian  tombe 
have  also  furnished  many ;  and  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton is  correct  in  designating  them,  as  he 
has  done  in  one  of  his  prefaces,  emphat- 
ically Grecian,  The  tombs  or  sepulchres 
in  which  these  exquisite  vases  were  com- 
monly found,  were  situated  near  the 
walls  of  towns,  ordinarily  built  of  brick 
or  rough  stone,  and  of  just  sufficient  size 
to  admit  the  body,  with  same  five  or  six 
vases  standing  round  it,  or  hung  on  the 
walls  by  nails  of  bronze.  The  numoer,  size 
and  beauty  of  these  vases  varied,  doubt- 
less, according  to  the  rank  of  the  party 
inhumed.  The  paintings  of  these  ancient 
Greek  vases  are  extremely  interesting,  on 
account  of  the  subjects  represented,  and 
of  the  beauty  of  the  workmanship.  The 
subjects  most  frequently  to  be  found  are 
sacrifices,  processions  and  representations 
which  bear  relation  to  the  mysteries  of 
Bacchus  or  Ceres.  There  are,  occasion- 
ally, but  not  so  often,  exhibitions  of  family 
feasts  or  of  public  games.  Sometimes, 
also,  the  m3rthics  of  the  heroic  ages  are 
introduced.  They  did  not  serve  as  recep- 
tacles of  the  ashes,  but  the  most  probable 
opinion  is,  that  they  were  sacred  vases 
which  had  been  given  to  those  who  were 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus 
and  Ceres,  and  were  employed  at  the  fes- 
tivals of  these  divinities.  Most  of  the 
subjects  represented  have  reference  to 
these  mysteries.  Some  of  these  vessels 
may  have  been  distributed  on  other  sol- 
emn occasions.  While  the  possessors 
were  alive,  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
placed  in  the  halls  or  vestibules  of  their 
houses,  and,  after  their  owners'  death, 
they  accompanied  them  to  the  tomb.  In 
Lower  Italy,  the  art  of  imitating  them  is 
carried  to  gi-eat  perfection,  as  many  an 
unfortunate  purchaser  has  found.  Largo 
collections  of  these  vases  are  contained 
in  Naples  (briefly  but  instructively  de- 
scribed by  Andrew  di  Gorio^iJ.  Musto 
Borbonico^GaUeria  dei  Fcwi, Naples,  1825), 
in  London  and  Paris,  in  Vienna,  Peters- 
burg, &c. — See  the  Introduction  h  Pfyude 
des  Vases  Antiques^  by  Dubois-Maison* 
neuve  (Paris,  1817,  folio),  and  the  smaU 
treatise  Dei  Vast  Grechi^  delU  lor  Forma  e 
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Dipinhtrc^  e  dd  JVomt  e  U»o  loro  m  Gen' 
trait  (Palermo,  1823»  4to.).  The  cele- 
brated W.  Tischbein  published,  in  1791, 
at  Naples,  a  splendid  work,  containing 
drawinp  of  such  vases.  See  also  Lan- 
zi^s  />e'  Vasi  antichi  dipinti  votgarmente 
chiamaU  Etruschi  (Florence,  1806).  (For 
the  Portland  or  Barberini  vase,  see  the  ar- 
ticle Portland  Vaae.) 

Vassal  (homo  Jiadis,  vassvts,  feoffee) ; 
a  person  wno  has  bound  himself  to  fidel- 
ity and  service  towards  another,  especial- 
ly in  war,  for  which  he  receives  the 
promise  of  protection  and  the  enjoyment 
of  an  estate,  a  rent,  office,  privilege  (out 
of  which,  in  the  later  period  of  the  feu- 
dal system,  a  real  dominium  utile  origi- 
nated). The  origin  of  the  word  is  not 
certain.  It  is  not  probable  that  it  is  de- 
rived from  the  Gaelic  jpffcu:  it  is  more 
probable  that  it  comes  mm  the  Arabico- 
Spanish  of  the  tenth  century,  the  expres- 
sion guazii  (servant)  having  been  in  com- 
mon use  ifi  the  Moorish  dominions  in 
Spun,  which  then  possessed  a  higher  civ- 
flization  than  the  rest  of  Europe.  The 
vassal  of  the  king  had  again  his  vassals, 
and  the  more  powerful  of  these  again 
theirs ;  hence,  in  Italy,  the  degrees  of  cap- 
itanei,  vtdvasi^  valvasiniL  A  vassal  who 
was  bound  to  serve  his  lord  against  eve- 
ry one  else  in  war,  was  called  vomim  li- 
rtW.  (See  Feudal  System,  and ,  VU- 
Tenage.) 

Vater,  John  Severin,  a  philologist  and 
theologian,  was  born  at  Altenburg,  in 
Saxony,  in  1771,  and  studied  at  the  gyra- 
nasium  of  his  native  city.  In  1789,  he 
went  to  the  university  of  Jena,  Gries- 
bach  and  Paulus  were  his  cliief  teachers 
in  theology.  From  1792  to  1794,  he 
studied  in  Halle.  In  1795,  he  received 
permission  to  lecture,  in  consequence  of 
his  works  on  Aristotle's  Rhetoric  and 
Philosophy.  In  1795,  he  lectured  at  Je- 
na, and  was  soon  appointed  professor  ex- 
traordinarius.  His  chief  study  was  gen- 
eral grammar  and  Hebrew  grammar,  in 
the  latter  of  which  he  has  done  much 
for  tlie  better  underatanding  of  the  nouns, 
by  the  preparation  of  complete  para- 
digms. In  1799,  he  was  invited  to  Halle, 
as  ordinary  professor  of  Oriental  literature 
and  theology,  and  soon  after  published 
his  Inquiries  into  the  Mosaic  Writings 
and  into  Ecclesiastical  History.  In  1807, 
he  undertook  the  continuation  of  the  Mith- 
ridates,  after  the  death  of  Adelung  (q.  v.^, 
and  collected,  for  several  years,  materials 
for  general  philology.  In  1809,  he  went 
to  Konigsberg  as  professor  and  librarian. 
His  philological  studies  embraced  even 


the  Afiican  and  American  IaDguage& 
For  his  improvements  in  Russian  gram- 
mar, particularly  in  regard  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  verbs,  he  received  the  order 
of  Wladimir.  No  one  has  written  so  many 
grammars  as  he.  In  18S20,  he  resum- 
ed his  former  professorship  in  HaUe. 
Smce  that  time,  he  has  written  on  eccle- 
siastical history,  the  exegesis  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  present  state  of  theol- 
ogy. Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  vras 
abo  the  editor  of  the  Journal  for  Preach- 
ers, and  of  the  Archives  of  Ecclesiastical 
History,  as  vi^ell  as  the  founder  and  editor 
of  the  Aimals  of  Domestic  Devotion.  In 
the  midst  of  these  labors,  he  died  of  eon- 
sumption,  in  1826. 

Vathex  BiiiLAH.  (See  Caliph^  voL  ii, 
page  410.) 

Vatican  ;  the  most  extendve  palace  of 
modem  Rome,  built  upon  the  Vatican 
hill,  from  which  it  has  received  its  name. 
Immense  treasures  are  stored  up  in  it  It 
is  not  a  regular  building,  but  contains 
twenty-two  court-yards^  and,  as  is  gener- 
ally said,  11,000  rooms.  Several  popes 
have  labored  on  this  edifice,  which  was 
not  completed  until  the  time  of  Sixtus  V, 
who  died  in  1590.  Here  are  the  cele- 
brated collections  of  pictures,  and  the 
museums,  in  which  all  the  periods  of  the 
arts  have  deposited  many  of  tlieir  most 
perfect  productions.  Here  are  the  ^toitze 
(q.  V.)  of  Raphael ;  here  are  the  Sistine 
(q.  V.)  and  Pauline  chapels,  the  musto 
Cfdaramontiy  and  the  museo  Pio-CUmen" 
Unoj  the  appartamenio  Borgia,  the  stanza 
dd  Papin  (collection  of  papyrus  rolls) ; 
here  is  the  rich  Vatican  library  (described 
below) ;  here  are  pictures  of  ahnost  all  the 
first  masters  of  that  glorious  period  of 
which  Raphael  is  the  chief  ornament; 
and  near  it  is  the  gigantic  St.  Peter's. 
The  Vatican  is  connected  with  the  Bel- 
vedere (q.  V.)  and  the  castle  of  St.  An- 
gelo.  In  the  Vatican,  the  conclaves 
(q.  V.)  are  held  fbr  the  elections  of  popes. 
As  the  popes  formerly  resided  here,  tlie 
word  Vatican  was,  and  still  is,  not  ynfre- 
quently  used  for  the  papal  government, 
as  the  cabinet  of  Sl  James  or  Berlin  is 
used  for  the  English  or  Prussian  govern- 
ment. 

Vatican  Library.  In  the  finest  place 
that  could  be  found  for  a  library,  this  pre- 
cious collection  is  deposited,  which  Itiears 
wimess  to  the  scientific  spirit,  or  fondness 
for  magnificence,  *  of  many  successi^-e 
popes.  Lofty  and  spacious  rooms,  adorn- 
ed with  fresco  pauitings,  antique  vases, 
and  two  beautmil  statues,  contain  the 
simple  cases  in  which  the  znanuscripts 
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are  preserved.  The  history  of  this  col- 
lection, which  has  justly  been  called  a 
panoplia^  reaches  back  to  the  times  of 
CoDstantine  the  Great,  if  we  can  believe 
the  somewhat  legendary  accoimt  of  As- 
semanni,  in  the  catalogue  of  this  library 
(BtbL  Apost  Vat.  Codd.  Mas.  Cata- 
loffus,  etc, ;  Rome,  1756).  Nicholas  V  in- 
creased the  collection  so  much  that  he 
may  be  almost  considered  its  second 
founder.  Sixtus  V  highly  embellished 
the  exterior  of  the.  edince,  and  prejMir- 
ed  the  great  saloon  in  which  a  large 
part  of  the  library  is  now  preserved. 
jLeo  X.  devoted  himself  to  Greek ;  Pius 
IV,  to  Oriental  manuscripts;  Pius  V 
united  the  archives,  which  are  still  inac- 
cessible, with  the  library ;  and  Paul  V  and 
Urban  VIII  enlarged  the  accommoda- 
tions, the  present  of  the  library  of  Hei- 
delberg (q.  v^  having  made  greater  space 
necessary,  Clement  VII  added  the  man- 
uscripts of  the  library  of  Urbino ;  Alexan- 
der VIII,  1900,  left  by  the  queen  Chris- 
tina of  Sweden ;  Benedict  XIII,  those  of 
Ottoboni;  not  to  mention  other  acquisi- 
tions and  embellishments.  The  most  re- 
cent 18  the  library  of  count  Cicognara. 
Yet  this  invaluable  treasure  of  manu- 
scripts and  old  printed  works  (the  ab- 
sence of  modem  works  is  to  be  regret- 
ted) is  rendered  less  useful  by  a  want  of 
order,  and  even  of  catalogues,  which  do 
not  exist,  or  are  denied  to  the  student.  The 
above-mentioned  catalogue  of  Assemanni 
embraces  but  a  very  small  part  of  the 
collection,  and  is  a  rarity  in  the  library 
Itself,  as  most  of  the  copies  of  it  were 
•  burnt  in  1786.  For  the  other  parts  of  the 
library,  there  are  only  written  catalogues ; 
and  these  are  badly  drawn  up ;  and  the  use 
of  them  is  considered  a  favor.  Moreover, 
the  ancient  and  not  very  liberal  rules  of 
Clement  XIII  and  Innocent  XIII  are 
still  enforced,  and  are  doubly  oppressive 
on  account  of  the  many  holydays. 
Many  complaints  of  modern  travellers, 
unong  whom  are  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  a^,  show  that 
the  present  superintendent,  Maio,  enforces 
the  laws  in  all  their  rigor,  though  he  has 
shown,,  if  it  were  necessary,  what  treas- 
ures are  contained  in  the  librair,  by  his 
Scripior.  Veter,  nova  CoUecHo  e  Cfodd,  Vu- 
ticanis  ediia  (Rome^  18'25,  4to.). 

VATTEL,or  WATtEL,  Emcr  de,  an  em- 
inent publicist,  son  of  a  clergyman  of 
Neufchatel,  was  bom  in  1714.  After 
completing  his  studies,  he  went  to  Berlin, 
and.  subsequently  to  Dresden,  where  he 
was  appointed  privy  counsellor  to  the 
elector.    He  diea  at  Neufchatel,  in  1767, 


in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age.  He 
owed  bis  early  literary  reputation  to  his 
Defence  of  the  Philosophy  of  Leibnitz 
against  De  Crousaz  (1741),  and  Pieces  di- 
verses  de  Morale  et  d* Amusement  (Paris, 
1746).  His  great  work  was  published  at 
Neufchatel,  under  the  title  of  Droits  des 
Gens,  ouPnncipes  delaLoinaturelle  ( 1758). 
It  was  translated  into  most  modem  lan- 

Eiages ;  into  English,  under  the  title  of  the 
aw  of  Nations,  or  Principled  of  the  Law 
of  Nature,  applied  to  the  Conduct  and  Af- 
fairs of  Nations  and  Sovereigns  (1760, 4to., 
and  1793,  8vo.).  In  general,  Vattel  takes 
the  celebrated  Wolf  for  his  ^ide,  but 
differed  from  him  in  some'pomts,  in  re- 
lation to  which  he  published,  in  1762, 
Questions  star  le  Droit  naturel. 

Vadban,  Sebastian  le  Prestre,  seigneur 
de,  marshal  of  France,  and  the  greatest 
engineer  which  that  country  has  produced, 
descended  of  an  ancient  and  noble  ftun- 
ly  of  Nivemois,  was  bora  1633,  and  early 
entered  the  army,  where  his  uncommon 
talents  and  genius  for  fortification  soon  be- 
came known,  and  were  signally  displayed 
in  various  successive  sieges.  He  rose 
to  the  highest  military  rank  by  his  merit 
and  sendees,  and  was  made  governor  of 
the  citadel  of  Lisle,  in  1668,  and  com- 
missioner-general of  fortifications  in  1678. 
He  took  Luxemburg  in  1684,  and  was 
present,  in  1688,  at  the  siege  and  capture 
of  ^ilipeburg,  Manheinland  Frankendal, 
under  the  dauphin.  He  vras  made  mar- 
shal of  France  in  1703,  and  died  at^  Paris, 
1707,  a^ed  seventy-four.  As  an  engineer, 
he  earned  the  art  of  fortifying,  attacking 
and  defending  towns  to  a  degree  of  per- 
fection unknown  before  his  time.  He 
fortified  above  three  hundred  ancient  cita- 
dels, ei'ected  thirty-three  new  ones,  had 
Ae  principal  management  and  direction 
of  fifty-three  sieges,  and  was  present  at 
a  hundred  and  forty-three  enpigements. 
His  works  consist  of  a  treatise  entitled 
La  Dixm/e  Rowde  (1704,  4to.  and  12mo.), 
and  a  vast  collection  of  manuscripts,  in 
twelve  volumes,  which  he  calls  Mes  CHsi- 
vetisj  containing  his  ideas,  refiections  and 
projects  for  the  advantage  of  France.  The 
following  works  have  also  been  published 
either  under  his  name  or  from  his  ideas: 
Mamhre  de  fortifier  par  M.  de  Fauban, 
ndse  en  Ordre  par  le  Vkeoalier  de  Camhrai 
(1689andl692U  UlngSnieur  Francais(hj 
Herbert) ;  De  PAtiaque  et  de  UiDi/ense  des 
Places,  suvi^nt  le  SusUme  de  M.  Va/uban 
(1736);  Swr  la  Ibrtykation,  par  M.  dt 
Vauban  (1746). 

Vaublanc-Vienj«ot,  Vincent  Marie, 
count  de,.bom  in  1756,  entered  the  army 
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on  leaving  the  military  school,  and,  in 
1791,  was  appointed  deputy  to  the  leffis- 
lative  assembly,  where  ne  became  a  dis- 
tinguished advocate  of  the  royal  cause ; 
censured,  vehemendy,  the  despotism  of 
the  municipalities,  and  spoke  in  favor  of 
the  clergy  who  had  refused  to  take  the 
oaths.  He  was  appointed  president  of 
the  assembly,  and  opposed  the  motiota  to 
sequester  the  property  of  emigrants,  with- 
out exempting  women  or  children.  His 
speech  on  this  subject  was  received  with 
cries  of  abuse,  and  even  with  menaces; 
The  powers  assumed  by  the  popular 
clubs  were  arraigned  by  him,  and  he  ob- 
tained a  decree  of  accusation  against  Ma- 
rat He  was  not  elected  a  member  of  the 
convention,  and,  thovigh  proscribed,  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  guillotine. 
At  the  time  of  the  movement  of  the  sec- 
tions of  Paris  against  the  convention,  he 
was  president  of  the  section  Poissoni^re, 
and,  on  the  17th  of  October,  was  con- 
demned to  death  for  contumacy.  Two 
days  before  his  condenrmation,  he  was 
chosen  deputy  for  the  department  of  the 
Seine  ana  the  Marne  to  the  council  of 
five  hundred.  The  sentence  of  condem- 
nation against  him  was  annulled ;  and  on 
the  second  of  September,  1 796,  he  mounted 
the  tribune  to  take  the  oath  of  hatred  to 
royalty.  On  the  18th  Fructidor,  he  was 
proscribed,  and  condemned  to  be  sent  out 
of  France;  but  .he  escaped  into  IttJy. 
whence  he  was  recalled  after  the  18th  of 
Brumaire.  In  1800,  the  conservative 
senate  proclaimed'  him  a  member  of  the 
legislative  body.  In  1805,  he  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  count,  and  commandant 
of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  appomted 
prefect  of  the  Moselle.  On  the  restore^ 
tion,  he  was  named  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior, and  displayed  extraordinary  activity 
and  talent  During  his  administration, 
the  institute  received  its  new  organiza- 
tion. M.  de  Vaublanc  was  succeeded  in 
the  home  department  by  M.  Lain^,  and, 
on  this  occasion,  was  named  minister  of 
state  and  member  of  the  privy  council. 
He  was  afterwards  chosen  member  of 
the  chamber  of  deputies,  in  which,  as 
in  the  ministry,  he  deserted  his  former 
liberal  principles. 

Vaucanson,  Jacques,  a  French  mecha- 
nician, born  at  Lyons,  died  at  Paris  in 
1782,  has  acquuecl  celebrity  by  his  in- 
genious automata.  These  are  a  brazen 
Suck,  which  performs  all  the  motions  of  a 
living  duck,  swallows  the  food  put  befi)re 
it,  and  passes  it  in  a  regular  manner ;  a 
Provencal  piper,  and  a  flute-player.  The 
last  mentioned  is  a  figure  as  large  as  life, 


seated  upon  a  pedestal,  which  contuna 
bellows,  by  means  of  which  wind  is 
driven  to  different  parts  of  the  machine  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  move  the  lips  and 
fingers  of  the  statue.  Vaucanson  exhib- 
ited this  automaton  at  Paris  in  1733,  and 
explained  the  mechanism  of  it  in  a 
pamphlet — Lt  MicarUtme  du  FluUur  Au- 
UnmUtypar  Vaucanson  (Paris,  1738^  Vau- 
canson was  afterwards  appointed  oy  car- 
dinal Fleury  inspector  of  the  silk  manu- 
pictures,  and  introduced  some  improve- 
ments in  the  throwing  mills. 

Vaucluse  {vaUis  dausay,  a  small  vil- 
lage, six  leagues  east  of  Avignon  (q.  v.),  in 
France.  This  small  place  gives  its  name 
to  a  department  (See  Dq>artment9.) 
Near  Vaucluse,  the  river  Sorgue  rises  be- 
tween rocks,  falls  as  it  comes  out  of  the 
rocks,  and,  after  having  formed  several 
beautiful  cascades,  runs  about  ten  Rules 
through  a  romantic  country,  and  enters 
the  Rhone  near  Avignon.  Here  Petrarch 
lived  ;  and  throiigh  him  Vaucluse  and  the 
source  of  the  Sorgue  have  become  fa- 
mous. 

VAun,  Pats  ns.  (See  Pays  de  FaudL) 

Vaudeville;  aspeciesof  light  French 
songs,  consisting  of  several  couplets 
(strophes)  of  a  gay  and  sometimes  satir- 
ical character.  A  vaiudeinUe  should  have 
an  easy  and  pleasing  tune,  and  the  chief 
idea  of  the  whole  should  be  repeated 
with  proper  variations  at  the  end  of  each 
strophe.  The  little  dramatic  pieces  inter- 
spersed with  witty  songs  adapted  to  well- 
known  popular  tunes,  &C.,  and  which 
are  performed  at  the  thSaire  du  Faudt- 
vttte,  opened  in  1791,  are  called  conddits- 
vaudevUhy  and  conclude  with  a  vaudanUe^ 
of  which  each  pei:former  sings  one 
strophe,  having  reference  to  the  part  per- 
formed by  him.  Opinions  are  divided 
r^pecting^the  origin  of  the  word.  The 
Dictionary  of  the  academy  derives  it  fiom 
Vau  de  rhre^  a  valley  in  Normandy.  In 
the  little  town  of  Fau-€fe-Ftre,  Olivier 
Ba8selin,a  Nonnan  poet  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  is  said  to  have  satirized  the  fol- 
lies of  the  day  in  spirited  songs.  This 
Vau  de  Vhre,  published  as  early  as  157(>, 
and  republished  in  1821,  by  Louis  Dubois 
{ Vaux  de  toutes  Its  VHUs),  is  believed  to 
nave  given  rise  to  the  name  vawkvUU. 
It  has  also  been  derived  from  Vcnt-de- 
vUUf  a  song  which  runs  through  the 
whole  town,  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

Vaudois.    (See  JFaldenses.) 

Vaudoncourt,  William  de,  bom  at  Vi- 
enna, of  French  parents,  in  1772,  was 
educated  in  Berlin,  and,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolution,  entered  the  Fr«ncli 
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army  as  lieutenant  of  v<dunteers,  in  1791. 
After  serving  with  distinction  during  sev- 
eral campaigns,  he  was  appointed,  by  gen- 
eral Bonaparte,  major  of  artillery  (1797), 
in  the  army  of  the  Cisalpine  republic. 
In  1803  and  1804,  he  superintended  thd 
erection  of  arsenals  and  public  manufac- 
tories of  arms  for  the  republic ;  in  1805, 
assumed  the  supervision  of  the  artillery 
school  at  Payia,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
served  under  Mass^na  as  commander  of 
the  Italian  artillery,  and  director-eeneral 
of  the  French  park.  In  1807,  he  was 
sent  to  Ali  Pacha  to  organize  bis  forces, 
and  to  conduct  the  operations  against  the 
Russians  in  Corfu,  Sta.  Maura,  and  the 
gulf  of  Lepanto.  In  1809,  he  was  made 
general,  and  served  under  Eugene  in  the 
campaign  of  1812,  when  he  was  made 
prisoner.  Diuing  the  hundred  days, 
Vaudoncourt  commanded  the  national 
guards  of  Metz,  and,  afler  the  restoration, 
hein^  obliged  to  leave  France,  retired  to 
Munich.  In  1821,  eager  to  contribute  to 
the  independence  of  Italy,  in  the  service 
of  which  he  had  spent  eighteen  years,  be 
went  to  Piedmont,  and  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  constitutional 
forces;  but,  on  the  failure  of  the  enterprise 
(see  Pxtdmontest  AevoZutibn)^  he  retued  to 
Spain,  and  occupied  himself  with  literary 
pursuits.  The  French  invasion  of  18SS 
obliged  him  to  quit  that  country;  and, 
withdrawing  to  England,  he  was  finally 
permitted  to  return  to  France  in  1825. 
Among  his  works. are  Higtoire  des  Cam- 
poffnea  d*Anmbal  en  RoHit  («3  vols.,  4to., 
MQan,  1812);  Mimoires  p<nar  servtr  h 
VHufUnre  de  la  Campagne  de  Ruasie  en 
1812 ;  Htsioire  des  Cwnpagnts  d'ltalie  en 
1813  et  1814 ;  HisUnre  de  la  Guerre  des 
lYcmgais  en  i^Uemagne  en  1813 ;  Letters 
on  the  internal  political  Condition  of  Spain 
from  1821  to  1823(London,  1824);  Histoire 
des  Campagnes  tie  1814  et  1815  en  France 
(5  vols.,  Paris,  1826);  and  HisUnre  PoU- 
iique  et  MUUaxre  da  Prince  Engine  (3 
vols.). — 

Vault.    (See  Architecture,} 

V>ULTiN0 ;  one  of  the  finest  gymnastic 
exercises,  which  much  strengthens  the 
■urms,  abdominal  muscles,  dorsal  muscles 
and  lower  extremities,  and  impv ts  more 
grace  than  any  other  gymnastic  exer- 
cise. 

VAuquELiN,  Nicholas  Louis,  an  emi- 
nent French  chemist,  member  of  tlie  in- 
stitute and  of  numerous  learned  societies, 
was  bom  in  Normandy,  in  1763.  In 
1780,  he  went  to  Paris  to  continue  the 
study  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy,  which 
44* 


he  had  begun  at  Rouen,  and,  three  years 
afler,  was  engaged  by  Fourcro'y  as  his 
assistant  in  his  chemical  preparations. 
Vauquelin  soon  became  the  friend  and 
rival  of  his  master,  with  whom  he  con- 
tinued to  be  connected  for  eight  years. 
In  1793,  he  became  a  member  of  the  acad* 
emy  of  sciences,  which,  with  other  learn- 
ed societies,  was  soon  after  abolished.  At 
this  time,  he  went  to  Melun,  where  he  was 
attached  to  the  military  hospital,  but  was 
recaUed  to  Paris  the  next  year,  and  ap- 
pointed inspector  of  the  mines.  His  lec- 
tures on  the  art  of  assaying,  deUvered  by 
order  of  the  government  at  the  mining 
academv  in  Cleves,  procured  him  the 
place  of  adjunct  professor  of  chemisdy  at 
the  polytechnic  school.  When  the  insti- 
tute was  founded,  he  was  admitted  a 
member ;  and  he  was  also  among  the  first 
to  receive  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  hon- 
cn*.  Being  appointed  professor  of  chem- 
istry to  the  college  of  France  on  the  death 
of  Darcet,  he  resigned  his  place  of  in- 
spector of  the  mines,  and  assumed  the 
superintendence  'Of  the  newly-erected 
school  of  pharmacy.  On  tlie  death  of 
Brogniart,  he  was  appointed,  at  the  nom- 
ination of  the  institute  and  of  die  inspectors 
of  studies,  to  the  professorship  of  chemis- 
try at  the  Jardin  aes  Plantts.  In  1811,  he 
succeeded  Fourcroy  as  professor  of  chem- 
istry to  the  faculty  of  medicine,  all  the 
other*  candidates  having  voluntarily  with- 
drawn their  pretensions  in  his  fiivor.  In 
1822,  with  Jussieu,  Dubois,  Lallement  and 
others  guilty  of  holding  liberal  opinions, 
he  was  dismissed  from  his  place.  His  only 
separate  publication  is  the  Manuel  de  PEs- 
tcweur  (1812);  but  he  is  the  author  of  many 
valuable  papers  in  the  Annates  de  Chimie, 
ihe  JouriUd  des  Mmes,  the  Annates  du 
MusHmif  &c.    He  died  in  1829. 

VAuquELiNiTE.  This  mineral  occurs 
in  extremely  minute  crystals,  which' ap- 
pear to  have  the  form  or  the  regular  six- 
sided  prism ;  fracture  uneven ;  surfaces 
of  the  crystals  a  little  curved ;  lustre  ada- 
mantine, often  faint ;  color  blackish-green, 
olive-^reen ;  streak  siskin-green,  oflen 
inclinmg  to  brown  ;  faintly  translucent 
to  opaque ;  rather  brittle ;  hardness  infe- 
rior to  calcareous  spar;  specific  gravity 
5.5.  Besides  occurring  in  crystals,  it  is 
found  botryoidal,  reniform  and  massive  : 
composition  generally  impalpable ;  sur- 
face drusy  or  rough;  fiticture  imperfect 
and  fiat  conchoidal.  Alone  before  the 
blow-pipe,  it  intumesces  a  little,  and  then 
fi*oths  and  melts  into  a  grayish  globule, 
giving,  at  the  same  time,  some  globules 
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of  lead.    Accoi:ding  to  Berzelius,  it  con-  is  in  the  rotunda,  neTenty  feet  in  diame- 

81819  of  ter.     The    roof  is  so    contrived,  that 

r\^iA^  ^c  i«- J                                An  ff7  sounds  never  vibrate  under  it ;  and  thu^ 

n^tnfl^'r ?OflO  mu8ic  is  heard  to  great  advantage. 

r^^jS  ^ST  ' ^'^  Vectoe,  or  RaBius  VECToafin  aatron- 

Chromicacid, 28^  ^^^^  is  a  line  supposed  to  be    dniwn 

It  occurs  at  Bcrezof^  in  Siberia,  along  with  from  any  planet  moving  round  a  centre, 

chromate  of  lead ;  and  is  also  said  to  ex-  or  the  focus  of  an  ellipse,  to  that  centre, 

ist  in  Brazil.  or  focus.    It  is  so  called,  because  it  is 

Vaux,  Nicholas,  first  lord  Vaux,  was  that  line  by  which  the  planet  seems  to  be 

the  son  of  sir  William  Vaux,  and  receiv-  carried  round  its  centre,  and  with  which 

ed  the  honor  of  knighthood  for  his  gal-  it  describee   areas    proportional  to    the 

lantry  at  the  battle  of  Stoke,  in  1487.  He  times. 

ranked  high  in  the  favor  of  Henry  VIII,  Vedas.    (SeeIndiutnLiteratwrt,yoL  \% 

who  carried  him  with  hun  into  France,  pa£e  56ti.) 

where  he  was  present  at  the  celebrated  Vedette  ;  a  sentinel  on  horseback. 
meeting  between  that  king  and  the  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Italian  ve- 
French  monarch  in  the  **  fie/Td  of  cloth  delta  (from  vtdere,  to  see),  and  signifies, 
of  gold,"  and  was  aflerwards  ennobled,  originally,  a  watch-tower.  It  is  also  ueed. 
His  death  took  place  in  1530. — His  son,  sometimes,  for  sentinels  on  foot,  forming 
Thomas  lord  VauXy  who  inherited  the  the  extreme  point  in  the  line  of  out- 
talents  and  valor  of  his  father,  and  sue-  posts.  They  are  oflen  placed  in  pairs,  in 
ceeded  him  in  the  esteem  of  his  prince,  such  a  way  tliat  the  field  of  vision  of  one 
was  born  in  1510.  He  attended  Henry  intersects  that  of  the  other, 
on  his  second  French  expedition,  and  was  Veerino.  (See  Ship,) 
made  governor  of  Jersey,  with  the  collar  Veoa  (Spanish  for  valley) ;  the  name 
of  tlie  order  of  the  Bath.  Like  many  of  of  numerous  places  in  countries  where 
the  young  nobility  of  the  age,  he  joined  the  the  Spanish  language  is  spoken, 
cultivation  of  poetry  to  tlie  itudy  of  mar-  Veoa.  Don  I^pe  Felix  de  Vega  Car- 
tial  exercises ;  and  several  of  his  poetic  ef-  pio,  ^nendly  caJled  Lope  de  Vega,  is 
fusions  are  yet  to  be  found  in  the  Paradyse  described  under  Tjope  de  rega,  (See  also 
of  daintie  De vy  ces,  of  wliich  his  Aged  Lov-  Garcilaso.) 

er*8  Renunciation  of  Love,  and  the  Assault  Vega,  George,'  baron  de,  an  Austrian 

of  Cupid,  have  been  much  admired.    His  officer  of  artillery,  bom  at  Sagoritz,  in 

death  took  place  soon  afler  the  accession  Camiola,  in  1754.    He  studied  at  the  col- 

of  Mary  to  the  throne.  lege  of  Laybach,  where  he  made  a  rapid 

Vauxhall    Gardens.     This  elegant  progress  in  mathematics.  Being  appointed 

place  of  summer  resort  is  situated  near  an  engineer  in  Camiola,  and  afterwards 

the  Thames,  in  the  parish  of  Lambeth,  in  Hungary,  he  became  known  as  a  man 

about  a  mile  and  a  half  fiiom  Westmin-  of  talent  in  his  profession,  and  was  pat- 

ster  bridge,  and  is  denominated  from  the  ronised  by  the  emperor  Joseph  II.    He 

manor  of  Vauxliall.    There  is  no  certain  served  in  several  campaigns  against  the 

account  of  the  time  when  these  premises  French,  and,  having  distinguisned  him- 

were  first  opened  for  the  entertainment  self  on  many  occasions,    c^)eeialiy  in 

of  the  public;  but  the  Spring  gardens  at  1796,  was  made  a  major,  and  aflerwards 

Vauxhall  are  mentioned  in  the  Spectator  a  lieutenant-colonel,  knight  of  the  order 

as  a  place  of  great  resort.    It  was  former-  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  a  baron  of  thi* 

ly  litUe  more  tlian  a  tea-garden,  enlivened  empire.     His  death  took  place  in  Se{)- 

with   instrumental  music,  but  so  much  tember,  1802.    He  was  a  member  of  the 

frequented,  that  the  proprietor  was  en-  academies  of  Grittingen,  Erfurt,  Berlin, 

couraged  to  augment  the  attraction  by  the  and  several  others,  and  was  considered  as 

introduction  of  vocal  music.    These  gar-  a  distinguished  mathematician.    He  pub- 

dcns  are  beautiful  and  extensive,  and  con-  lished  a  Course  of  Mathematics  for  the 

tain  a  variety  <if  walks :  when  oixjn  for  Use  of  the  Artillery  of  the  Imperial  Ar- 

public  amusement,  they  are  illuminated  my  (Vienna,  1786 — 1800, 4  vols.,  4to. ;  3d 

with  variegated  lamps,  and  embellished  edit.,  1803,  folio) ;  a  Logarithmo-trigono- 

with  transparent  devices.    The  different  metrical  Manual  (Leipsic,  1793, 4to.) ;  a 

boxes  and  apartments  are  adorned  with  Complete  Collection  of  grand  Logarithmo- 

paintings,  many  of  which  are  executed  trigonometrical  Tables  (1794^  foho);  an 

by  Hogarth  and  Hayman.    The  latter  has  Introduction    to    Chronolmr     (Vienna, 

chosen  his    subjects    fipom   Shakspearo.  18^1,  8vo.);  and  a  Natural  System  of 

In  bad  weather,  the  musical  performance  Measures,  Weights  and  Corns  (1803^  4to.). 
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Vegktablk  Chemistrt.  The  princi- 
ples of  which  vegetables  are  composed, 
if  we  pursue  their  analysis  as  far  as  our 
means  have  hitherto  allowed,  are  chiefly 
carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxysen.  Nitrogen 
is  a  consutuent  principle  of  several,  but  it 
is  only  present  in  small  quantity.  Potash, 
soda,  lime,  magnena,  siiex,  alumine,  sul- 
phur, phosphorus,  iron,  mansanese  and 
muriatic  acid  occur  occaaonally  in  plants, 
though  in  small  and  very  variable  pro- 
portions. BTvery  distinct  compound  which 
exists  already  formed  in  plants,  and  which 
is  capable  of  separation  vnthout  suffering 
decomposition,  is  called  a  proximaUy  or 
immeduUe  principhi  of  vegetables.  Thus 
sugar,  starch  and  gum  are  proximate 
principles.  Opiu  m,  though  obtained  from 
a  plant,  is  not  a  proximate  principle,  but 
consists  of  several  proximate  pnnciples, 
mixed  more  or  less  intimately  together. 
The  proximate  principles  of  vegetables 
are  sometimes  distributed  over  the  whole 
plant,  while  in  others  they  are  confined 
to  a  particular  part  The  methods  by 
which  they  are  procured  are  very  varia- 
ble. Thus  ^m  exudes  spontaneously, 
and  the  saccharine  juice  of  the  maple- 
tree  is  obtained  by  incisions  made  in  the 
bark.  In  some  cases,  a  particular  prin- 
ciple is  mixed  with  such  a  variety  of 
others,  that  a  distinct  process  is  required 
for  its  separation.  Of  such  processes 
consists  the  proximate  analysis  of  vegeta- 
bles. Sometimes  a  substance  is  sepa- 
rated by  mechanical  means,  as  in  the 
preparation  of  starch.  On  other  occa- 
sions, advantage  is  taken  of  the  volatility 
of  a  compound,  or  of  its  solubility  in  some 
particular  menstruum.  Whatever  meth- 
od is  employed,  it  should  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  occasion  no  change  in  the 
compoation  of  the  body  to  be  prepared. 
The  reduction  of  the  proximate  princi- 
ples into  their  simplest  parts  constitutes 
their  idtimaie  analysis.  By  this  means 
the  quantity  of  oxygen,  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen present  in  any  compound  is  ascer-  * 
tained.  The  method  by  which  this  is 
accomplished  is,  to  convert  the  whole  of 
the  carbon  into  carbonic  acid,  and  the 
hydrogen  into  water,  by  means  of  some 
compound  which  contains  oxygen  in  So 
loose  a  state  of  combination  as  to  give  it 
up  to  those  elements  at  a  red  heat  The 
substance  employed  is  the  peroxide  of 
copper,  which,  if'^alone,  may  be  heated  to 
whiteness  without  parting  with  oxygen ; 
whereas  it  yields  oxygen  readily  to  any 
combustible  matter  with  which  it  is  ig- 
nited. It  is  easy,  therefore,  by  weighing 
it  before  and  aner  analysts,  to  discover 


the  precise  quantity  of  oxygen  which  has 
entered  into  union  with  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  of  the  substance  submitted  to 
examination;.  The  constitution  of  vege- 
table substances  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
known  to  admit  of  their  being  classified 
in  a  purely  scientific  order.  The  chief 
data  hitherto  furnished  toWiards  fonnine 
a  systematic  arrangement,  are  derived 
from  a  remarkable  agreement  between 
the  composition  and  general  properties 
of  several  vegetable  compounds.  From 
the  ultimate  analysis  of  a  considerable 
variety  of  proximate  principles  the  tiiree 
following  conclusions  are  drawn:  1.  a 
vegetable  substance  is  always  acid  when 
it  contains  more  than  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  oxygen  for  converting  all  its  hydro-* 
gen  into  water ;  2.  it  is  always  resinous, 
oily  or  alcohotic,  &c.,  when  it  contains 
less  than  a  sufficient  quantinr  of  oxygen 
for  combining  with  the  hydrogen ;' and 
3.  it  is  neither  acid  nor  resinous,  but  in  a 
state  analogous  to  sugar,'  gum,  starch,  ot 
the  woody  fibre,  when  the  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  which  it  contains  are  in  the 
exact  proportion  for  forming  water. 
These  laws,  indeed,  are  not  rigidly  exact, 
nor  do  they  include  the  vegetable  prod- 
ucts containing  nitrogen.  M.  Th6nard 
has  divided  the  proximate  principles  into 
five  classes.  The  first  includes  the  vege- 
table acids ;  the  second,  vegetable  alkalies ; 
the  tiiird,  those  substances  which  contain 
an  excess  of  hydrogen  ;  the  fourth,  those 
the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  of  which  are 
in  proportion  for  forming  water ;  and  tlie 
fiflh,  those  bodies  which,  so  far  as  is 
known,  do  not  belong  to  either  of  the 
other  divisions.—!.  The  vegetable  adds  are 
decomposed  by  a  red  heat  They  are,  in 
general,  less  liable  to  spontaneous  decom- 
position tiian  other  vegetable  substances. 
They^are  nearly  all  decomposed  by  con- 
centrated hot  nitric  acid,  by  which  they  are 
converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  water. 
They  are  at  least  twenty-five  in  liymber, 
the  most  importanf  of  which  are  the  fol- 
lowing: acetic  acid,  or  vinegar  (q.  v.J, 
oxalic  (q.  v.),  tartaric  (q.  v.),  citric  (q.  V.), 
malic,  benzoic  (q.  v.),  gallic  (q.  v.)  boletic, 
moroxylic  (q.  v.),  meconic  and  pectic 
acids. — %  Under  the  title  of  vegetable  al- 
kalies are  comprehended  those  proximate 
principles  which  are  possessed  of  alkaline 
properties.  They  all  consist  of  carbdb, 
hydrogen,  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  They 
are  decomposed  vrith  facility  by  nitric 
acid  and  by  heat ;  and  ammonia  is  always 
one  of  the  products  of  the  destructive 
distillation.  They  never  exist  in  an  in- 
sulated state  in  the  plants  which  contain 
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them,  but  are,  apparently,  in  every  cese, 
combined  with  an  acid,  with  which  they 
form  a  salt  more  or  leas  soluble  in  water. 
These  alkalies  are,  for  the  most  part, 
very  insoluble  in  water,  and  of  sparing 
solubility  in  cold  alcohol;  but  they  are 
all  readily  dissolved  by  that  fluid  at  a 
boiling  temperature,  being  deposited  finom 
ibe  solution,  commonly  in  the  form  of 
crystals,  on  cooline.  Most  of  the  salts 
are  &r  more  soluUe  in  water  than  the 
fdkalies  themselves,  and  several  of  them 
are  remarkable  for  their  solubility.  As 
the  vegetable  alkalies  affree  in  several  of 
their  leading  chemical  properties^  the 
mode  of  preparing  one  of  them  admits 
of  being  applied,  with  slieht  variation,  to 
mi.  The  general  method  is  as  follows : 
The  substance  containing  the  alkaline 
principle  is  digested,  or,  more  commonly, 
maceraXed,  in  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
which  dissolves  the  ndt,  the  base  of  which 
is  the  vegetable  alkali.  On  adding  some 
more  powerful  salifiable  base,  such  as  \wt- 
assa  or  ammonia,  or  boilhig  the  solution  for 
a  few  moments  with  lime  or  pure  magne- 
sia, the  vegetable  alkali  is  separated  irom 
its  acid ;  and  being,  in  that  state,  insoluble 
in  water,  may  be  collected  on  a  filter,  and 
washed.  To  purify  it  from  certain  ole- 
aginous, resinous  substances  and  coloring 
matters,  it  is  mixed  with  a  little  animid 
charcoal  and  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol. 
This  solution  is  filtered  while  hot,  and 
evaporated  to  dryness,  which  affords  the 
alkali  in  a  state'  of  perfect  purity.  Up- 
'wards  of  twenty  of  these  nodies  have 
already  been  investigated.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  names  of  those  which  are 
the  most  important :  morphia,  cinchonia, 
quinia,  strychnia,  brucia,  veratria  and  san- 
guinaria.  (q.  v.] — 3.  Oils  are  character- 
ized by  a  peculiar  unctuous  feel,  by  in- 
flaihmability,  and  by  insolubility  in  water. 
They  are  divided  into  fixed  and  vols^tile 
oils,  the  former  of  which  are  compara- 
tively fixed  in  the  fire,  and  therefore  im- 
part a  permanent  stain  to  paper ;  while 
the  latter,  owin^  to  their  volatility,  pro- 
duce a  stain  which  disappears  by  gentle 
heat.  (See  Oils,  and  Essential  Oils.}— 
4.  Resins  are  the  inspissated  juices  of 
plants,  and  commonly  occur  either  pure 
or  in  combination  with  an  essential  oiL 
They  are  solid  at  common  temperatures, 
brittle,  modorous  and  insipid.  They  are 
non-conductors  of  electricity,  and,  when 
rubbed,  become  negatively  electric.  They 
are  generally  of  a  yellow  color  and  semi- 
transparent  They  are  melted  by  the 
application  of  heat,  and,  by  a  still  higher 
temperature,  are  decomposed.    In  close 


vessels,  they  yield  ^npyreuniatic  oil,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  carbureted  hydrogen. 
In  the  open  air,  they  bum  with  a  yeUow 
flame  and  much  smoke,  being  resolved 
into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Resins 
are  dissolved  by  alcohol,  ether  and  the 
essential  oils ;  and  the  alcoholic  and  ethe- 
real solutions  are«  precipitated  by  water, 
a  fluid  in  which  they  are  quite  insoluble. 
Their  best  solvent  is  pure  potash  and 
soda ;  and  tliey  are  soluble  in  the  alkaline 
carbonates  by  the  aid  of  heat.  The  prod- 
uct is,  in  ea^h  case,  a  soapy  compound, 
which  is  decomposed  by  an  acid.  The 
most  important  ar^  described  under  their 
respective  names,  in  this  work.  Alcohol 
(q.  V.)  is  the  intoxicating  ingredient  of  all 
spirituous  and  vinous  liquors.  It  does 
not  exist  ready  formed  in  plants,  but  is  a 
product  of  the  vinous  fermentation.  ( See 
jFlermentaHon,)  Ether  (q.  v.)  is  a  geneial 
term  applied  to  severBl  coinpounas  pro- 
duced mm  the  action  of  acids  on  aJco- 
hoL — 4.  Those  substances  in  which  die 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  in  the  exact 
proportion  for  fbrmmg  water,  are  sugar, 
starchy  gum  and  lignin,  all  of  which  have 
been  described,  except  the  lasL  Lignin 
forms  the  fibrous  structure  of  vegetable 
substances,  and  is  the  most  abundant 
principle  in  plants.  The  different  kinds 
of  wood  contain  about  96  per  cem.  of 
lignin.  It  is  prepared  by  digesting  the 
sawings  of  any  kind  of  wood  successively 
in  alcohol,  water  and  dilute  muriatic  acid, 
until  all  the  substances  soluble  in  these 
menstrua  are  removed.  It  has  neither 
taste  nor  odor,  undergoes  no  change  by 
keeping,  and  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  water 
and  the  dilute  acids.  When  the  woody 
filn^  is  heated  in  close  vessels,  it  yields  a 
large  quand^  of  impure  acetic  acid  and 
charcoal  it  consists  of  carbon  51.43; 
oxygen  42.73,  and  hydrogen  5j82. — 5. 
Substances  not  belonging  to  eOher  of  the 
preceding  sections.  The  most  iraportaiu 
of  these  are  coloring  matter,  tannin,  vege- 
table albumen,  gluten,  yeast,  asperagin, 
caffein,  cathartin,  piperin,  bitter  principle, 
and  extractive  matter. 
^  Hie  Chemacal  Phenomena  of  Gtrmmor 
tian  and  Vegetation.  Germination  is  the 
process  by  which  a  new  plant  originates 
fi*om  seed.  A  seed  consists  essentially 
of  two  parts— the  germ  of  the  future  plant* 
endowed  with  a  principle  .of  vitality,  and 
the  cotyledons,  or  seed-lobes,  both  of 
which  are  envdoped  in  a  common  cov-  \ 
ering  of  cuticle.  In  the  germ,  two  parts  ' 
— the  radicle  and  the  plumule— may  be 
distinguished,  the  former  of  which  is  des-  I 
tined  to  descend  into  the  earth  and  con-         i 
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Btitute  the  root,  the  latter  to  rim  into  the 
air  and  form  the  stem  of  the  plant  The 
office  of  the  seed-lobes  is  to  affi>rd  nour- 
ishment to  the  young  plant,  until  its 
organization  is  so  &r  advanced,  that  it 
may  draw  materials  for  its  growth  from 
extraneous  sources.  For  this  reason, 
seeds  are  composed  of  highly  nutritious 
ingredients.  The  chief  constituent  of 
most  of  them  is  starch,  in  addition  to 
which  they  frequently  contain  ffluten, 
gum,  vegetable  albumen  or  curd,  and 
sugar.  The  conditions  necessary  to  ger- 
mination are  three-fold,  viz.  moisture,  a 
certain  temperature,  and  the  presence  of 
oxygen  gas.  The  necessity  of  moisture 
to  rhis  process  has  been  proved  by  ex- 
tensive observation.  A  certain  degree  of 
warmth  is  not  less  essential.  Germina- 
tion cannot  take  place  at  32P  Fahr. ;  and 
a  strong  heat,  such  as  that  of  boiling 
water,  prevents  it  altogether,  by  depriving 
the  germ  of  the  vital  principle.  The  most 
favorable  temperature  ranges  from  (XP 
to  80°,  the  precise  degree  varying  with 
the  nature,  of  the  plant — a  circumstance 
that  accounts  ibr  the  difference  in  the 
season  of  the  year  at  which  different 
seeds  be^n  to  germinate.  The  presence 
of  air  is  mdispensable  for  the  germinaticm 
of  seeds;  but  the  influence  of  light, 
which  is  so  fiivorable  to  all  the  subsequent 
stages  of  vegetation,  is  injurious  to  the 
process  of  germination.  The  operation 
of  malting  barley,  in  which  the  grain  is 
made  to  germinate  by  exposure  to  warmth, 
ahr  and  humidity,  anords  the  best  means 
of  studving  the  phenomena  of  ^rmina- 
tion.  In  preparing  malt,  the  grain  passes 
throuffh  four  stages,  called  ateepingj  couch-' 
ingjfiDorine  miakiln-dryinff.  In  the  first, 
it  IS  steeped  in  water  for  about  two  days, 
when  it  absorbs  moisture,  softens,  and 
swells  considerably.  It  is  then  removed 
to  the  couch  frame,  where  it  is  laid  in 
heaps,  tliirty  inches  in  depth,  from  twen- 
ty-six to  thirty  hours.  In  this  situation, 
the  grain  becomes  wann,  and  acquires  a 
disposition  to  germinate ;  but  as  the  tem- 
perature, in  such  large  heaps,  would  rise 
very  unequally,  and  germination  conse- 
quently be  rapid  in  some  portions  and 
slow  in  others,  the  process  of  flooring  is 
employed.  This  consists  in  laying  the 
grain  in  strata  a  few  inches  thick,  on 
lar^e,  airy,  but  shadied  floors,  where  it  re- 
mains for  about  twelve  or  fourteen  days, 
until  germination  has  advanced  to  the 
extent  desired  by  the  maltster.  During 
this  interval,  the  grain  is  frequently  turned, 
in  order  that  Sie  temperature  of  the 
whole  mass  may.be  umform.    As  soon 


as  saccharine  matter  is  freely  developed, 
germination  must  be  arrested;  since, 
otherwise,  being  taken  up  as  nutriment 
for  the  young  plant,  it  woukl  speedily 
disappear.  Accordingly,  the  grain  is 
removed  to  the  kiln,  wnere  it  is  exposed 
to  a  temperature  gradually  rising  from 
10(y>  to  160°,  or  rather  higher ;  the  object 
being  first  to  dry  the  grain  completely,  ' 
and  Uien  to  provide  against  any  recurrence 
of  germination,  by  destroying  the  vitality 
of  the  plant  The  diflerence  between 
malted  and  unmalted  barley  is  readily 
perceived  by  tlie  taste;  but  it  vrill  be 
more  correctly  appreciated  by  inspecting 
the  result  of  a  comparative  analysis  of 
the  two. 

In  100  of         In  100  of 
Barley.  Malt. 

Resin,  .  •• 1 1 

Gum, 4 15 

Sugar, 5  .....  15 

Gluten, 3 1 

Starch, 32 56 

Hordein, 55 13 

It  hence  appears,  that,  during  germina- 
tion, the  hordein  is  converted  mto  starch, 
gum  and  sugar ;  so  that,  from  an  insol- 
uble material,  which  could  not,  in  that 
state,  be  applied  to  the  uses  of  the  young 
plant,  two  soluble  and  highly  nutritious 
principles  result,  which,  by  being  dissolv- 
ed in.  water,  are  readily  absorbed  by  the 
radicle.  In  the  growth  of  plants^  a  strik- 
ing analogy  to  that  of  animals  is  noticea- 
ble. The  root  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
stomach,  b^  imbibing  nutritious  juices 
from  the  soil,  and  thus  supplying  the  plant 
with  materials  for  its  growth.  The  sap, 
or  circulating  fluid,  composed  of  water, 
holding  in  solution  ailine,  extractive,  muci- 
laginous, saccharine,  and  otiier  substances, 
rises  upwards  through  the  wood  in  a 
distinct  system  of  tubes,  called  the  com- 
mon vessels,  which  correspond  in  their 
ofhce  to  the  lacteals  and  pulmonary  arte- 
ries of  animals,  and  are  distributed  in 
minute  ramifications  over  the  surface  of 
the  leavea  In  its  passage  through  this 
organ,  which  may  be  termed  the  lungs  of 
plants,  the  sap  is  fully  exposed  to  tlie 
agency  of  light  and  air,  experiences  a 
change,  by  which  it  is  more  fully  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  vegetable  economy, 
and  then  descends  through  the  inner  layer 
of  the  baric  in  another  system  of  tnhes, 
called  the  proper  vessels,  yielding,  in  its 
course,  all  the  juices  aqd  principles  pecu- 
liar to  the  plant  Plants  absorb  cariionic 
acid  from  the  air,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, and  emit  oxygen  in  return. 
When  a  healthy  plant,  the  roots  of  which 
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are  supplied  with  proper  nourishment,  is 
exposed  to  the  direct  solar  beams  in  a 
«venquantiw  of  atmospheric  air,  the  car- 
bonic acid,  after  a  certain  interval,  is  re- 
moved, and  an  equal  volume  of  oxygen 
is  substituted  for  it  If  a  fresh  portion  of 
carbonic  acid  is  supplied,  the  same  result 
will  ensue.  But  this  change  only  takes 
place  in  the  sunshine :  in  the  dark,  an  op- 
posite effect  takes  place ;  oxygen  disap- 
pears, and  carbonic  acid  is  evolved.  In 
the  dark,  therefore,  vegetables  deteriorate 
rather  than  purify  the  air,  producing  the 
same  efiect  as  the  respiration  of  animals. 
Plants  appear  to  denve  a  large  propor- 
tion of  their  carbon  from  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  atmosphere.  Light  is  neces- 
sary to  the  color  of  plants.  The  ereen 
color  of  the  leaves  is  not  developed,  ex- 
cept when  they  are  in  a  situation  to  ab- 
sorb carbonic  acid,  and  give  out  oxygen. 
With  respect  to  the  food  of  plants,  the 
chief  source  from  which  plants  derive 
the  materials  for  their  growth,  is  the  soil. 
However  various  the  composition  of  the 
soil,  it  consists,  essentially,  of  two  parts, 
so  far  as  its  solid  constituents  are  con- 
cerned. One  is  a  certain  quantity  of 
earthy  matters,* such  as  siliceous  earth, 
clay,  lime',  and  sometimes  magnesia ;  and 
the  other  is  formed  from  the  remains  of 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  which, 
when  mixed  with  the  former,  constitute 
common  mould.  A  mixture  of  this  kind, 
moistened  by  rain,  affords  the  proper 
nourishment  of  plants.  The  water,  per- 
colating throu^  the  mouldy  dissolves  the 
soluble  salts  with  which  it  comes  in  con- 
tact, together  with  the  saseous,  extrac- 
tive, and  other  matters,  which  are  formed 
during  the  decomposition  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  remains.  In  this  state  it  is 
readily  absorbed  by  the  roots,  and  con- 
veyed as  sap  to  the  leaves,  where  it  un- 
dergoes a  process  of  assimilation.  But, 
though  this  iH  the  natural  process  by  which 
plants  obtain  the  ^ater  part  of  their 
nourishment,  and  without  which  they  do 
not  arrive  at  perfect  maturity,  they  may 
live,  grow,  and  even  inqrease  in  weight, 
when  wholly  deprived  of  nutrition  from 
this  source.  Thus  it  is  well  known,  that 
many  plants  grow  when  merely  suspend- 
ed in  the  air.  Without  water,  plants 
speedily  wither  and  die.  It  gives  the  soft 
parts  that  degree  of  succulence  necessary 
fbi  the  performance  of  their  functions ;  it 
affords  two  elements,  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen, which,  either  as  water,  or  under 
some  other  form,  are  contained  in  all  vege- 
table products ;  and  lastly,  the  roots  ab- 
sorb from  the  soil  those  substances  only 


which  are  dissolved  or  suspended  in 
water.  So  carefully,  indeed,  has  nanire 
provided  against  the  chance  of  deficient 
moisture,  that  the  leaves  are  endowed 
with  a  property  both  of  absorbing  aqueous 
vapor  directly  finom  the  atmosphere,  and 
of  lowering  their  temperature  during  the 
night  by  radiation,  so  as  to  cause  a  oepo- 
sition  of  dew  upon  their  sur&ce,  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  during  the  driest 
seasons,  and  in  the  vrarmest  climates, 
they  firequently  continue  to  convey  this 
fluid  to  the  plant,  when  it  can  no  longer 
be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  from  the 
soil.  But,  necessary  as  is  this  fluid  to 
vegetable  life,  it  cannot  yield  to  plants  a 
pnnciple  which  it  does  not  possess.  The 
carbonaceous  matter  which  accumulates 
in  plants,  under  the  circumstances  above 
alluded  to,  may  with  certainty  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  atmosphere,  since  we  know 
that  carbonic  acid  exists  there,  and  that 
growing  vegetables  have  the  property  of 
taking  carbon  from  that  gas.  When 
plants  are  incinerated,  their  ashes  are 
found  to  contain  saline  and  earthy  mat- 
ters, the  elements  of  which,  if  not  the 
compounds  themselves,  are  supposed  to 
be  derived  firom  the  soil.  Such,  at  ieast, 
is  the  view  deducible  from  accurate  re- 
searches and  from  chemical  principles. 
Some  later  experiments,  however,  would 
seem  to  lead  to  a  different  conclusion. 
Several  kinds  of  grain,  such  as  bariey, 
wheat,  ,rye  and  oats,  in  pure  flowers  of 
sulphur,  were  supplied  with  nothing  but 
air,  tight,  and  distilled  water;  on  inciner- 
ating the  plants  thus  treated,  they  yielded 
a  greater  quantity  of  saline  and  eaithy 
matters  than  were  originally  present  in 
the  seeds.  These  results  may  be  account- 
ed for  m  two  ways.  It  may  be  supposed, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  foreign  matters 
were  introduced  accidentally  m>m  extra- 
neous sources,  as  by  fine  pardcles  of  dust 
floating  in  the  atmosphere ;  or,  secondly, 
it  may  be  conceived,  that  they  were  de- 
rived from  the  sulphur,  air  and  water, 
with  which  the  plants  were  supplied.  If 
the  latter  opinion  be  adopted,  we  must 
infer  either  that  the  vital  pnnciple,  which 
certainly  controls  chemic^  affinity  in  a 
surprising  manner,  and  directs  this  power 
in  the  production  of  new  compounds 
fiwm  elementary  bodies,  may  likewise 
convert  one  element  into  another;  or  thai 
some  of  the  substances  supposed  by 
chemists  to  be  simple,  such  as  ox}'gen 
and  hydrogen,  are  compounds,  not  of 
two,  but  of^a  variety,  of  difiTerent  princi- 
ples. But  as  these  conjectures  are  at  va- 
riance with  the  fiicts  and  princi|^  of 
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chemistry,  it.  would  appear  that  some 
error  must  have  been  icommltted  in  the 
experiments  (For  an  account  of  the 
spontaneous  changes  to  which  vegetables 
are  liable,  see  the  article  on  Farmenia- 
tion ;  see  also  the  article  Plants.) 
Vegetables.  (See  Plants*) 
Vegetation.  The  wide  extension  of 
Testable  life  furnishes  one  of  the  most 
striking  examples  of  the  productive  power 
of  nature.  Every  climate  has  its  pecu- 
liar vegetadon.  The  coldest  countries  are 
not  entirely  destitute  of  it,  and  it  has  been 
thought  by  naturalists  that  even  perpetual 
snow  is  the  abode  of  some  species  of  vege- 
tables. Saussure  discovered  in  it  a  red- 
dish dust,  and  the  navigators  in  the  arctic 
regions  frequently  observed  in  it  a  red 
coloring  matter,  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
order  aigtB,  The  absence  of  light  does 
not  altogether  prevent  vegetable  exist- 
ence. Caverns  and  mines  produce  cer- 
tain plants,  principally  those  of  the  cryp- 
togamous  class.  Vast  fiekls  of  marine 
plants  spring  from  the  depths  of  the 
ocean,  especially  towards  and  within  the 
tropics.  The  vine-leaved  fucus  vegetates 
at  the  deptli  of  two  hundred  feet.  The 
surface  of  the  Atlantic,  in  some  parts,  is 
covered  with  masses  of  floating  fuci, 
which  are  supposed  by  botanists  to  grow 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  to  be  torn 
off  when  ripe  by  the  motion  of  the 
waters.  Extreme  heat  is  not  destructive 
of  vegetation,  provided  jt  be  accompanied 
by  humidity.  Plants  grow  not  only  on 
the  borders,  but  even  in  the  waters,  of  hot 
spring  The  greatest  obstacle  to  vege- 
tation is  the  absence  of  moisture.  Those 
sandy  tracts  where  rain  seldom  or  never 
falls,  and  where  the  soil  is  constantly 
shifled  about  by  the  winds,  exhibit  a 
complete  sterility.  .  The  chemical  nature 
of  the  soil  influences  the  size  and  vigor 
of  plants,  rather  than  sets  limits  to  their 
cultivation :  common  salt,  however,  dis- 
solved and  scattered  over  the  earth,  al- 
most entirely  prevents  their  ^owth.  The 
scale  of  atmospherical  heat  is  what  ordi- 
narily determines  the  character  and  prog- 
ress of  vegetation.  In  the  torrid  zone, 
therefore,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ascend 
mountains  to  a  certain  height,  to  find  the 
trees,  fruits  and  flowers  of  the  temperate 
zone,  and,  still  higher,  those  of  the  frigid 
zone.  (See  Mountains,  and  Tempered 
ture.)  The  vegetation  which  covers  the 
sides  of  mountains,  thus  forms  distinct 
zones  or  bands,  each  having  its  peculiar 
vegetable  tribes.  On  the  volcano  of 
Tenerifie,  for  example,  Hve  of  these  zones 
have  been  distinguished :  1.  the  region  of 


vines ;  2.  of  laurels ;  3.  of  pines ;  4.  of 
the  alpine  broom ;  and,  5.  of  grasses.  In 
the  equinoctial  regions,  where  the  seasons 
differ  little  in  respect  of  heat,  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  plants  is  regu- 
lated almost  entirely  by  the  mean  tempe- 
rature of  the  whole  year;  but,  in  the 
temperate  zone,  this  distribution  depends 
more  upon  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
summer  season.  Some  plants  only  re- 
quire a  certain  degree  of  heat  for  a  short 
Eeriod,  while  for  others  a  more  moderate 
eat  is  sufficient,  if  of  longer  duration. 
Thus  the  birch  does  not  put  forth  leaves 
under  a  temperature  of  53°  or  54° ;  but 
the  pine  requires  a  long  rather  than  a 
warm  summer.  In  Lapland,  dierefbre, 
where  the  summer,  though  short,  is  warm, 
the  birch  rises  nearer  the  line  of  perpetu- 
al congelation  than  the  pine ;  but  in  the 
Alps  and  other  high  chains  in  low  lati- 
tudes, where  the  summer  is  longer,  but 
colder,  tlie  pine  is  seen  after  the  birch  has 


le  frigid  zone  contains  but  few  spe- 
cies of  plants ;  yet  of  these  the  v^tation 
in  summer  is  extremely  rapid.  The  ver- 
dure of  countries  within  tne  polar  circle 
is  confined  chiefly  #o  southern  aspects, 
and  the  trees  are  of  diminudve  growth. 
Besides  mosses  and  lichens,  there  exist 
ferns,  creeping  plants,  and  some  shrubs 
yieldipg  berries.  In  the  high  latitudes  of 
the  northern  temperate  zone  are  the  pine 
and  the  fir,  which  show  their  adaptation 
to  a  cold  climate,  by  retaining  their  ver- 
dure through  the  rigors  of  winter.  Ad- 
vancing southward,  we.  meet  successively 
the  oak,  the  elm,  the  beech,  the  lime,  and 
other  forest  trees.  Several  fruit-trees, 
amongst  which  are  the  apple,  the  pear, 
the  cherry,  and  the  plum,  grow  better  in 
the  northern  half  of^  this  zone ;  while  to 
its  more  southern  parte  especially  belong 
the  more  delicate  fruits,  such  as  the  olive, 
the  lemon,  the  orange  and  the  (igy  and, 
amongst  trees,  the  cedar,  the  cypress  and 
the  cork.  The  space  comprisetl  between 
the  thirtieth  and  the  fiftieth  ])arallels  of  lati- 
tude may  be  considered  as  the  country  of 
the  vme  and  the  mulberry.  Wheat  ex- 
tends as  far  north  as  the  sixtieth  degree ; 
oats  and  barley  a  few  degrees  farther.  In 
the  southern  part  of  this  zone,  maize  and 
rice  are  more  commonly  cultivated.  The 
vegetation  of  the  torrid  zone  is  charac- 
terized by  a  wealth,  variety  and  magnifi- 
cence no  where  to  be  found  in  the  other 
legicMis  of  the  globe.  Under  the  beams 
of  a  tropical  sun,  the  most  juicy  fruits 
and  the  most  powerful  aromatics  arrive 
at  perfection :  the  ground  there  yields  the 
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sugar*cane,  the  cof^tree,  the  palm,  the 
hreiad-tree,  the  pieang,  the  beobeb,  the 
date,  the  cocoa,  the  vamila,  the  cinna- 
raon,  the  nutmeg,  the  pepper,  the  eam> 
phor-tree,  &c.  The  cow-tree  of  South 
America  yields  vegetable  milk.  There  are 
also  various  sorts  of  dye- wood,  and  seve- 
ral species  of  com,  peculiar  to  hot  cU- 
luates ;  while  the  elevated  tracts  of  these 
regions  produce  the  plants  of  the  tempe- 
rate countries.  The  vegetable  forms  near 
tlie  eauator  are  in  general  more  majestic, 
and  their  coloring  more  briihant,  than  in 
higher  latitudes.  The  largest  trees  are 
adorned  with  flowers,  larger,  more  beau- 
tiful, and  more  odoriferous,  than  those  of 
herbaceous  plants  in  our  zone. 

The  distribution  of  plants  cannot  be 
explained  solely  by  the  influence  of  cli- 
mate, or  by  the  distribution  of  tempera- 
ture ;  for  it  fi^quently  happens,  that  simi-' 
lar  climates  are  found  in  different  parts 
of  the  globe,  without  identity  of  produc- 
tion. The  climate  of  the  high  moun- 
tains of  the  torrid  zone  is  analogous  to 
that  of  the  temperate  zone;  yet  Hum- 
boldt did  not  discover  one  indigenous 
rose-tree  in  all  South  America ;  and  this 
shrub  is  entirelv  waiging  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  The  genus  erica  (heath)  is 
peculiar  to  the  old  world,  not  one  of  the 
137  species  known  being  found  in  the 
new.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cactus 
(Indian  fig)  is  confined  to  the  new  world. 
According  'to  Humboldt,  the  species  of 
plants  at  present  known  amount  to  44,000. 
Of  these,  6000  are  cryptogaraous.  The 
remaining  »38,000  phanerogamous  plants 
are  thus  distributed:  In  Europe,  7000; 
temperate  regions  of  Asia,  1500;  tropical 
and  insular  regions  of  Asia,  4500 ;  Africa, 
3000;  temperate  regions  of  America, 
4000 ;  tropical  regions  of  America,  13,000 ; 
Pacific  islands,  5000.  A  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance in  the  distribution  of  plants  is 
the  extreme  rarity  of  the  social  plants 
(that  is,  those  which,  like  the  heath,  Uve 
together,  and  cover  large  tracts  of  land) 
between  the  tropics,  where  they  are  found 
only  on  the  sea  shore  and  upon  elevated 
plains.  Among  the  vegetable  forms, 
there  are  some  which  l>ecome  more  com- 
mon from  die  equator  towards  the  poles, 
as  the  feras,  the  heaths,  and  the  rhodo- 
dendrons; others,  on  the  contrary,  in- 
crease from  the  poles  towards  the  equa- 
tor, as  the  rUlnacefBy  the  euphorbug,  and 
the  leguminous  plants ;  while  others,  such 
as  the  crucyeroij  the  umbeUifer<B^  &c., 
are  most  abtmdant  in  the  temperate  zone, 
and  diminish  in  number  towards  the 
poles  and  the  equator.    .  Such  constant 


relations  prevail  in  respect  of  vegeta- 
ble forms,  that  when,  upon  any  point  of 
the  globe,  we  know  die  numbler  of  spe- 
cies belonging  to  one  of  the  great  fami- 
lies, both  the  whole  number  of  phane- 
rogamous plants,  and  the  number  of  spe- 
cies composing  the  other  vegetable  fami- 
lies, may  be  estimated  with  considerable 
accuracy.  It  has  been  a  question  mucii 
discussed  among  philosophers,  in  what 
way  the  various  vegetable  tribes  were 
originally  diffused  over  the  surface  of  the 
eanh ;  and  three  difierent  hypotheses  have 
been  proposed.  Linn»us  supposed  a 
single  primitive  centre  of  vegetation, 
whence  all  species  of  plants  have  been 
gradually  dispersed  over  the  globe  by 
winds,  rivers,  currents,  animals,  &c.  A 
second  hypothesis  is,  that  each  species  of 
plants  on  grated  in  a  primitive  centre,  of 
which  there  were  several  in  difl^rent  parts 
of  the  globe,  each  being  tlie  seat  of  a  par- 
ticular number  of  species.  The  third 
hvpotheras  is,  that,  wherever  a  suitable 
climate  existed,  there  the  vegetable  tribes 
sprang  up,  and  that  plants  of  the  same 
^lecies  were,  from  the  first,  spread  over 
difllerent  regions. 

Veoetius  Renatus,  Flavins,  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Roman  writers  on  the 
military  art,  flourished  towards  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Valentinian  II.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  Constanti- 
nople, but  nothing  certain  is  known  of 
his  history.  The  work  of  Vegetius  De 
Re  MUUari  is  to  be  found  in  various 
editions  of  the  Veteres  de  Re  AfiUiari 
Scriptorts ;  and  it  has  been  often  printed 
separatelv.  Among  the  best  editions  are 
tliose  of  Schwebel  (Nuremberg,  17<i7f 
4to. ;  and  Strasburg,  1806,  8vo.^—Pii^- 
lius  Vcgelitu^  who,  notwithstanding  the 
difference  of  preenoraen,  has  been  con- 
founded with  ^e  military  tactician,  was  a 
writer  on  fiirriwy.  His  work,  entided 
Jhiia  VeierinarifB  sive  MuiiHmedicifur^ 
lib.  iv.,  was  first  printed  at  Basle  in  1528 ; 
but  the  best  edition  is  that  of  J.  M.  Ges- 
ner  (Manheun,  1781, 8vo.).  This  treati^ 
is  likewise  included  in  the  Scriptorts  Rei 
RusticiB. 

Vehme.    (See  Fem.) 

Veii,  on  the  river  Cremera,  one  of  the 
twelve  Etrurian  cities,  which  were  un- 
der the  government  of  their  own  lucu- 
monesy  early  became  involved  in  hos- 
tilities with  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
boring Rome,  which  was  of  a  more  re- 
cent ori^n.  A  post  near  Cremera,  which 
the  Fabii  were  employed  to  defend,  was 
intended  to  check  the  attacks  of  the  in* 
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habitants  of  Veil.  A  war  was  the  conse- 
quence, in.  which  the  Fabii  were  defeat- 
ed ;  but  the  Romans  were  afterwards  victo- 
rious, at  the  moment  when  they  intended  to 
retreat.  The  siege  of  Veii  ensued  (349— 
358  A.  U.  C,  or  396  B.  CA  and  lasted 
ten  years,  until  Camillus,  who  had  been 
appointed  dictator,  penetrated  through  a 
mine  into  the  city ;  and  slaughter  and  out- 
rage were  the  punishment  of  the  long  re- 
sistance of  the  people.  (Livy  y,  19—23.) 
Camillus  carried  even  the  statue  of  Juno, 
the  protectress  of  Veii,  to  Rome,  where  a 
temple  was  erected  to  her  on  the  Aven- 
tine  hilJ.  Veii  was  so  completely  laid 
waste,  that,  four  hundred  years  later, 
herds  grazed  on  its  ruins  (Propertius,  iv. 
10,  VY.  29, 30] ;  and  in  modern  times,  the 
very  site  of  the  ancient  city  has  been  a 
subject  of  much  dispute.  Livv's  account ' 
of  the  distance  of  Veii  from  Rome  (v,  4J 
seems  to  agree  best  vnth  the  situation  or 
Monte  Lupoll,  along  the  Casstan  road,  in 
the  wood  of  Baccaoo,  the  charming  situ- 
ation of  which  reminds  the  spectator  of 
Athens.  Caesar  established  a  Roman 
colony  at  Veii ;  but  the  Goths  and  Lom- 
bards destroyed  it. 
Vein.  (See  Blood-  Fessd,  and  Heart.) 
Vklas<}uez,  or  Don  Diego  Velasquez 
DE  SiLVA,  an  eminent  Spanish  historical 
and  portrait  painter,  was  bom  at  Seville 
in  1599.  He  studied  under  Hcrrera  and 
Pacheco,  and  his  first  efibrts  were  em- 
ployed on  ^miliar  and  domestic  subjects, 
until  the  sight  of  some  of  the  pictures 
of  the  Italian  masters  inspired  him  with 
loftier  ideas.  He  was  in  particular  charm- 
ed with  the  coloring  of  Caravaggio,  whom 
he  began  to  make  his  model ;  and  his  suc- 
cess in  that  style  equaUed  his  most  san- 
guine expectation.  Having  spent  five 
years  with  Pacheco,  he  repau^d  to  Ma- 
drid, and  obtained  the  patronage  of  the 
duke  d'OIivarez,  who  hitroduced  him  to 
Philip  IV,  by  whom  he  was  appointed 
his  principal  painter  (1623).  Wnile  in 
that  situation,  Rubens  arrived  at  Madrid, 
and  recommended  him  to  spend  some 
time  in  Italy ;  which  advice  he  followed, 
and  acquired  such  an  improvement  in 
taste,  correctness,  composition  and  color- 
ing, as  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession. On  his  return  to  Spain  (1631),  be 
^vas  received  with  the  most  flattering  dis- 
tinction ;  and  he  was,  sometime  after  (1648), 
employed  by  the  king  to  make  the  tour  of 
Italy,  and  procture  a  collection  of  pictures 
and  statues.  After  his  return  to  Spain 
(1651]^  Velasquez  painted  the  ro^  family 
in  a  picture,  called,  by  way  of  distinction, 
The  Family,  with  which  the  king  was  so 
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much  pleased,  that  he  raised  bim  to  the 
dimity  of  a  noble  (1658).  His  compo- 
sitions are  remarkable  for  their  strong  ex- 
pession,  freedom  of  pencil,  and  admira- 
ble tone  of  coloring.  Among  his  best 
works  are  the  Aguador,  or  Water-carrier, 
now  in  the  palace  of  Madrid  ;  the  Broth- 
ers of  Joseph  ;  Job ;  Moses  taken  firom 
the  Nile;  Lot  and  his  Daughters;  the 
Expulsion  of  the  Moors  by  Philip  III ; 
witti  manv  portraits  and  pictures  from 
common  life.    He  died  in  1660. 

Velasquez  de  Velasco,  Louis  Joseph, 
marquis'  of  Valdeflores,  a  Spanish  histor- 
ical writer,  was  bom  at  Malaga  in  1722, 
and,  after  completing  his  smdies,  was 
employed  by  Ferdinand  VI  to  collect 
materials  in  Spain  illustrative  of  the 
ancient  histoir  of  the  country.  He  left 
many  materials  in  manuscript,  and  pub- 
lished Originea  de  la  Poesia  Eapanola 
(Malaga,  1/54),  with  some  other  works 
of  value.    He  died  in  1772. 

Veld  ;  a  Dutch  word,  signifying  the 
same  as  the  German  Feld  (English  Jield^ 
and  appearing  in  a  number  of  geographi- 
cal names. 

Velbe,  William  van  der,  called  the 
(Hdj  one  of  a  distinguished  familv  of 
painters,  was  bom  at  Levden  in  1610.  He 
was  originally  bred  to  the  sea,  but  after- 
wards studied  painting,  and  retamed 
enough  of  his  former  profession  to  make 
it  the  source  of  his  future  fimie.  He  be- 
came early  distinguished  for  his  excel- 
lence in  marine  subjects,  which  mduced 
him  to  go  to  England  with  his  son, 
both  of  whom  entered  into  the  service  of 
Charles  II.  He  is  said  to  have  repaid 
til  is  service  more  gratefully  than  patrioti- 
cally, by  conducting  the  English  fleet  to 
burn  Shelling,  fie  was  so  much  at- 
tached to  his  art,  that,  in  order  to  be  a 
near  spectator  of  sea  engagements,  he 
hired  a  lisht  vessel,  in  whicn  he  approach- 
ed both  friends  and  enemies,  in  order  to 
sketch  all  the  incidents  of  the  action  upon 
the  spot ;  and  in  this  manner  he  is  said  to 
have  been  a  spectator  of  the  engagement 
between  the  duke  of  York  and  Opdam, 
and  of  the  memorable  three  davs*  en- 
gagement between  Monk  and  De  Ruyter. 
ffe  chiefly  painted  in  black  and  white,  on 
a  groimd  so  prepared  on  canvass,  as  to 
give  it  the  appearance  of  paper.  He 
died  at  London  in  1693.  (See  Walpole's 
Anecdotes,) 

Velde,  William  van  der,  called  the 
Younger^  was  bom. at  Amsterdam,  in  1633, 
and  was  the  son  of  the  preceding.  Afler 
being  carefully  instructed  by  his  father, 
he  was  placed  under  Simon  de  Vlieger,  a 
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cdebnted  painter  of  sea  pieces,  who, 
however,  was  fiu*  surpassed  by  his  piipil. 
fiUs  subjects  were  similar  to  those  of  his 
father,  whom  he  surpassed ;  and,  in  fact, 
no  age,  since  the  revive]  of  art,  has  pro- 
duct his  equal  in  his  own  peculiar  line, 
of  which  Walpole  calls  him  the  Raphael. 
He  was,  equally  with  his  father,  a  copyist 
of  reali^,  and,  by  order  of  the  duke  of 
Yoik,  attended  the  engagement  at  Sole- 
bay  in  a  small  vessel ;  as  dso  the  junction 
of  the  English  and  French  fleets  at  the 
Nore.  The  principal  performances  of 
this  admirable  artist  are  chiefly  to  be 
found  in  the  royal  collections  and  cabi- 
nets of  England.  He  died  April  6, 1707, 
in  his  seventy-fourth  year.  (See  Wal- 
pole's  .Anecdotes.) 

VfiLOE,  Adrian  van  der,  a  celebrated 
Dutch  landscape  painter  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam, 
in  1639,  and  died  in  1672.  He  is  one  of 
the  best  painters  of  landscapes.  He  is  al- 
so known  for  having  painted  the  figures 
and  animals  in  the  landscapes  of  other 
artists,  e.  g.  of  his  teacher  Moucheron,  Van 
der  Hajr<&n,  &c.  He  also  painted  some 
larae  historical  pieces. 

Yblds,  Francis  Charles  van  der,  author 
of  many  historical  novels,  was  bom  in 
Bres]au,]n  1779.  He  studied  law,  and 
held  a  judicial  ofSce  in  his  native  city,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  1824.  He  has 
been  called  the  German  Walter  Scott ;  but 
the  historical  element  predominates  much 
more  m  his  novels  than  in  Scott's.  His 
'>somjplete  works,  with  his  biography,  were 
published  at  Dresden  in  1824,  in  25  vols. 

Vkldeck,  Henry.    (See  Minnesingers,) 

Vkleda,  Yelled  a  ;  a  German  prophet- 
ess in  the  country  of  the  Bructeri,  in  the 
first  century,  much  feared  by  the  Romans, 
as  she  exercised  a  great  influence  over 
her  countrymen.  Her  history  is  enveloped 
in  darkness. 

Veliki  (Russian  for  great)  is  prefixed  to 
many  geographical  names,  to  distinguish 
certain  places  from  others  of  the  same 
name,  which  have  the  epithet  nudo  (Uttle). 

Velino.    (See  l^emi,) 

Velites,  in  Roman  antiquity ;  young, 
light  foot-soldiers,  who  fought  in  front  of 
the  lines,  and  retreated,  if  necessary,  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  first  line  (has- 
taH),  Napoleon  introduced  troops  of  this 
name  into  the  reffiments  of  infantry ;  and 
in  the  hussar  renments  of  Hungary  there 
are  also  men  called  veUtes,  The  French 
sometimes  call  a  skirmish  a  velitaUon. 

Vblleius,  Paterculus.    (See  PaUrcu- 


Uu.) 
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ELLUM ;  a  writing  material,  resembling 


fine  parchment  It  is  made  of  calMon, 
extended  and  drawn  to  a  proper  thin- 
ness when  green.  Parchment  is  made 
ofsheep-ekins  in  like  manner.  (See  Parch- 
ment.) 

Velocipede  (in  German,  Dramne^  be- 
cause invented  by  a  Mr.  Drais,  in  Man- 
heim,  in  1817|  is  a  vehicle  consisting  of  a 
piece  of  wooa  about  five  feet  long  and 
half  a  foot  wide,  resting  on  two  wheels, 
one  behind  the  other.  On  this  an  indi- 
vidual sits,  as  on  horseback,  so  that  his 
feet  touch  the  ground.  He  propels  the 
machine  by  pressing  his  feet  slightly 
against  the  ground,  and  keeps  his  balance 
in  the  same  way.  The  latter  is  the  prin- 
cipal difficulty  of  beginners.  In  front  of 
the  saddle  is  a  rest  for  the  arms.  The 
fix>nt  wheel  may  be  turned  at  pleasure,  so 
as  to  enable  the  rider  to  give  anv  direc- 
tion to  the  machine.  Kni^t,  in  England, 
improved  it,  and  received  a  patent  Ah-  iL 
On  level  ground  a  rider  may  perform  five 
miles  in  an  hour  with  ease. 
Velocity.  (See  Mechanics,) 
Velveret  ;  a  species  of  cotton  velvet. 
(See  Fdvet.) 

Velvet;  a  rich  kind  of  stufif^  all  silk, 
covered  on  the  outside  ^vith  a  close,  short, 
fine,  soft  shag,  the  other  side  being  a  vevy 
stronff,  close  tissue.  The  nap  or  shag,called 
also  the  velveUng,  of  this  stuf^  is  formed  of 
,  part  of  the  threads  of  the  warp,  which  the 
workman  puts  on  a  long,  narrow-chan- 
nelled ruler  or  needle,  which  he  after- 
wards cuts  by  drawing  a  sharp  steel  tool 
along  the  channel  of  the  needle  to  the 
ends  of  the  warp.  Florence,  Genoa,  and 
some  other  cities  of  Italy,  are  most  noted 
for  the  manufacture  of  velvet  There  are 
cotton  velvets  manufactured  in  imitation 
of  the  silk  ones  in  England.  (See  S3JL) 
Vena  Cava.  (See  Heatt) 
Venaissin,  Comtat  de  (county  of  Ve- 
naissin) ;  a  country  of  France,  bounded 
north  by  the  Drome,  east  by  Lower  Alps, 
south  by  Mouths-of-the-Rhone,  and  west 
\sw  the  Rhone,  which  separates  it  from 
Gard ;  about  twelve  leagues  in  length,  and 
seven  in  breadth.  It  tidces  its  name  from 
Venasqiu^  the  Vendansca  or  Vendasca  ai 
the  ancients.  The  popes  laid  claim  to  the 
sovereignr^  of  this  country,  firom  the  lime 
of  count  Raymond  de  St  Gilles.  This 
country  now  belongs  to  France,,  and  forms 
part  of  the  department  of  Vaucluse. 

Venality    of    Offices,  in    France. 
(See  PatdeUe,) 

Venceslaus.    (See  WencesiausJ) 
Vendue,  a  department  in  the  western 
p3ii  of  France,  formed  fi;om  the  ancient 
Poitou  (see  Dtpartmeni)^  and  deriving  its 
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iMune  from  tbe  mer  Vend^,  is  bounded  by 
the  departments  of  the  Lower  Loire,  of  the 
Two  Sevres  and  of  the  Lower  Charente, 
and  by  the  Atlantic  ocean.    In  the  begin- 
ning of  tbe  revolution  of  1789,  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  part  of  the  countiy,  who 
were  attached  to  the  royalist  cause,  main- 
tained a  war  agniinst  the  republican  gov- 
ernment, whicn,  had  there  been  more 
concert  among  the  Vendean  leaden,  or 
had  foreign  powers  employed  the  oppor- 
tunity  judiciously,  would  have  enoan- 
fferea  the  existence  of  the  new  republic. 
The  scene  of  the  war,  fitmiliarly  called 
ht  Bocaee  (the  thicket),  lay  in  three  con- 
tiguous aepertments  along  the  Loire,  and 
was  well  calculated  for  maintaining  a 
partisan  warfare.    It  contains  numerous 
small  woods  and  thickets,  and  is  much 
intersected  by  ditches  and  small  canals. 
The  Vendeans  were  a  simple  and  igno- 
rant race,  attached  to  old  usages,  devotedly 
fond  of  the  nobililv  of  the  province,  and 
easily  led  fa^  the  clergy.    The  immediate 
occasion  of  the  war  was  tbe  resistance  of 
the  people  to  the  opmtion  of  the  con- 
scription laws,  in  1798.    Cathelineau,  a 
wagoner,  at  the  head  of  100  of  his  com- 
rades, having  overpowered  a  small  body 
<^  republican  troops,  and  taken  possession 
of  their  arms,  was  encouraged  to  further 
enterprises;  and  similar  risings  took  place 
at  dinerent  points,  but  without  any  gen- 
eral cooperation.    A  wig-maker,  Gastou, 
led  the  msursents  in  the  department  of 
Vend^  and,  having  fallen  soon  after,  was 
succeeded  by  Cluurette.    StofSet,  a  ^pame- 
keeper,  led  another  band.    The  msur- 
gents  were  at  first  armed  only  with  scythes, 
clubs  and  pikes;  but  they  soon  obtained 
arms,  by  surprising  detachments  of  the 
republican  forces.    Their  knowled^  of 
the  countiy,  and  their  excited  enthusiasm, 
gave  them  advantages  over  their  enemies, 
who  were  chiefly  raw  troops,  and  not  al- 
ways zealous  in  the  cause  of  the  republic. 
As  soon  as  an  enterprise  was  accom- 
idished,  the  Vendean  peasants  immediate- 
ly dispersed  to  their  homes,  and  assem- 
bled amn  at  a  minute's  warning.    The 
young  De  la  Rochejaquelein  (q.  v.J  gained 
several  advantages  at  the  head  or  one  of 
the  bands.   The  number  of  the  insurgents 
was  gradually  increased  by  the  accession 
of  emigrants  and  royalists  from  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  they  had  be- 
coBoe  possessed  of  recular  arms.    The 
convention',  therefore,  round  it  necessary 
to  send  troops  of  the  line  against  them. 
June  34^  the  Vendeans  lock  Saumur,  and 
now  received  encouragement,  but  no  ef- 
fectual aid  from  abroad.     Between  the 


19th  and23dof  September.(1798),  several 
actions  took  place,  of  which  that  at  Choi- 
let  was  the  most  sanguinaiy,  all  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  republican  forcea 
But  disunion  began  to  prevail  among  the 
Vendeans.  Charette,  at  the  bead  of  bis 
followers,  separated  from  the  other  insur- 
gents, who  were  now  hard  pressed  by  the 
republican  forces,  and,  deceived  bv  ex- 
pectations of  aid  in  Brittany,  took  the 
miprudent  step  of  crossing  te  the  right 
bank  of  the  Loire.  They  were  equally 
disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  asnstance 
from  England,  which  had  induced  them 
to  approach  towards  tbe  coast  near  Av- 
ranches,  and  were  finally  compelled  to 
attempt  a  retreat  over  tbe  Loire,  aner  seve- 
ral bloody  engagements.  They  reached 
the  river  towvds  the  end  of  December, 
but  were  unable  to  efilect  a  passage ;  and 
the  battle  of  Savenay  (Dec.  24),  after 
which  the  Vendean  army  Was  entirely 
dispersed,  concluded  the  campaign.  The 
war  had  all  along  been  conducted  with 
great  cruelty,  and  the  fiite  of  the  surviving 
Vendeans  and  their  families  wasdreadfuL 
They  were  dragged  in  crowds  to  Nantes, 
where  the  monster  Carrier,  to  whom  the 
severe  orders  of  the  convention  appeared 
too  mild,  and  the  ordinary  modes  of  exe- 
cution too  slow,  caused  them  to  be 
drowned  in  masses  {noyades).  The  con- 
vention now  looked  upon  the  war  as  end- 
ed; but,  in  the  spring  of  1794,  La  Roche- 
jaquelein (who  soon,  however,  fell)  and 
Stofflet  assembled  new  bodies  of  insur- 
gents in  Vendue,  and  Charette  was  at  the 
head  of  his  forces  on  the  coast  At  the 
same  time,  the  Chouans  (q.  v.)  appeared 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  in  the  de- 
partments of  Morbihan  and  Cdtes  du 
Kord.  They  pretended  the  same  zeal  for 
religion,  royaltv  and  the  nobility,  but  did 
not  always  make  common  cause  with  the 
Vendeans,  with  whom  thev  must  not  be 
confounded.  The  events  of  this  campaign 
were  not  so  decisive  as  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding ;  but  the  obstinacy  of  the  insur- 
gents convinced  the  convention  that  Ven- 
dee could  not  be  conquered  by  arms. 
After  the  fiill  of  Robespienre,  the  insur- 
gents were  therefore  invited,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Caraot  (Dec.  1794),  to  return 
to  their  homes,  witn  promises  of  pardon 
and  oblivion  of  the  past  In  February, 
1795,  the  deputies  of  the  convention,  and 
some  of  the  Vendean  leaders,  amonff 
whom  were  Charette  and  Sapineau,  agreed 
to  the  following  conditions: — ^that  a  gen- 
end  amnestv  should  be  granted,  the  Ven- 
deans should  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  the  repuUic,  and  should  enjoy  the  un- 
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raolMted  exerciM  of  their  religion,  free- 
dom from  military  service,  imd  indepmi- 
fication  for  their  Iosms  ;  and  Stofflet  and 
the  Chouans  aiao  acceded  to  these  terms. 
But  the  peace  was  of  short  duration.  The 
landing  of  some  thousands  of  French 
emigrants  at  Quiberon  (a.  v.),  June  27, 

1795,  encouraged  the  Vendeans  to  resume 
their  arms.  Cnarette  declared,  in  a  mani- 
ferfo  issued  on  the  occasion,  that  the  re- 
publicans had  broken  the  treaty,  and  men- 
tioned the  death  of  the  son  of  Louis  XVI, 
which  occurred  at  about  this  time,  as  the 
ground  of  this  accusation.  But  the  expe- 
dition to  Quiheron,  from  which  so  much 
was  expected,  was  rendered  entirely  inef- 
fective [July  21)  by  the  activity  of  general 
Hoche  (q.  v.),  who  continued  the  war  in 
Vend^,  with  great  mildness  towards  the 
inhabitants,  fie  spared  no  efforts,  how- 
ever, to  get  possession  of  the  persons  of 
the  leaden.    Stofflet  was  taken  Feb.  24, 

1796,  and  shot  at  Angers.  Charette,  who 
was  Me  to  collect  but  fow  followers, 
wandered  about  some  time,  but  was  finally 
taken  in  March  (23),  and  shot  three  days 
afterwards  at  Nantes.  With  the  death  of 
this  leader,  the  three  years'  war  of  the 
Vendue  terminated.  The  other  leaden 
soon  submitted  unconditionally  to  the  re- 
public Peace  and  order  were  gradually 
restored,  and  the  government  treated  this 
part  of  the  countiy  with  mildness,  but  not 
without  mistrusL  In  the  winter  of  1799 — 
1800,  some  symptoms  of  risangs  appeared ; 
but  the  troubles  were  quieted  by  prudent 
and  vigorous  measures.  In  1814  and 
1815,  some  risings  took  place  in  favor  of 
the  Bouibons ;  but  nothing  decisive  oc- 
curred. See  the  memoin  of  general  Au- 
beitin,  and  those  of  general  Turreau,  in 
the  collection  entitled  Mhnoirtt  des  Mttr^- 
chaux  de  Jhmce,  and  the  Guerresdes  Ven- 
diem  d  des  Chouans  (Paris,  1824—27,  6 
vols.).  The  memoin  of  madame  de  la 
Rochejaquelein  contain  vivid  picmres  of 
the  events  in  Vend^. 

VKfOEMiAiRE.  (See  Calendar,  vol.  ii, 
p.  403.) 

VErrDdME,  THE  Famii.t  of,  is  descend- 
ed from  the  natural  children  of  Henry  IV 
and  the  beautiful  Gabriclle  d'Estree,  who 
bore  him  two  sons,  Ceesar  and  Alexander 
Vend6roe.  One  of  their  descendants  was 
Loiiis,  duke  of  Venddme,  the  celebrated 
general  of  Louis  XIV.  He  was  bom  in 
1654,  eady  entered  the  military  service, 
and  received,  in  1702,  the  conimand  of 
the  French  army,  in  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession.  Afler  having  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  Italy,  TjrrM  and 
Belgium,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was 


placed  over  him ;  and  the  < 
of  the  two  commanden  causedf  the  de- 
feat of  the  French  at  Oudenarde  (July  11, 
1706).  Through  the  influence  of  mad- 
ame de  M aintenon  (q.  v.V,  the  most  erne- 
rienced  generals  were  diq>laced  if  tney 
chanced  to  displease  her,  and  Vendteie 
was  now  recalled;  but  when  the  affion 
of  Philip  V,  in  Spain,  began  to  wear  a 
threateningaspectythe Spaniards  request- 
ed Louis  XlV  to  send  them  Venddnie. 
His  arrival  changed  the  state  of  thingsL 
December  9, 1710,  he  defeated  the  Aus- 
trtan  general  Stahrembeig  at  Villaviciosa ; 
and,  having  reestablished  Philip^  throne, 
he  died  in  1712,  and  was  boned  in  the 
EscuriaL  His  IntHher  Philip  was  grand 
prior  of  the  order  of  the  knigtits  of  HaJta, 
m  France.  He  was  bora  in  1655,  served 
in  the  Spanish  war  of  succession,  and 
died  in  1724. 

Venerabile,  with  the  Catholics;  the 
consecrated  host,  viiich,  duiinc  the  rdi- 
gious  service,  is  placed  in  a  Ittde  box 
called  pyx;  at  certain  other  times  is  put  on 
the  altar  for  adoration,  or  is  carried  about 
in  procesnon,  or  pi:d)licly  bonie  fay  a 
priest  to  a  djring'  person,  in  GathoGc 
countries. 

Venereal  IhsEABE.    (See  SyphiKs.) 

Veneroni,  John;  anativeofVerduo, 
whose  proper  name  was  Vi^neron.  Hav- 
ing engaged  in  the  profession  of  an  Ital- 
ian master  at  Paris,  he  adopted  the  name 
by  whteh  he  is  usually  dengnated,  that  he 
might  pass  for  a  native  of  Florence.  He 
published  an  Italian  Grammar  and  an 
Italian  and  French  Dictionary,  and  scmie 
translations  of  Italian  authon ;  also  the 
Didumnaire  Manudy  en  quaire  Langues, 
IhmfaiSy  iS^oKen,  .^Bfiiuifu/  ef  ihcsse  (Mos- 
cow, 1771, 8vo.).  The  Grammar  of  Ve- 
neroni  is  now  held  in  little  estimation :  his 
Italian  Dictionary  has  been  superseded  by 
that  of  Albert!.  From  the  dates  of  his 
publications,  it  appean  that  he  lived  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuriesL 

VENETIAN  ScHooi^  (Soo  RMm  Jbi^ 
and  Pcdnling.) 

Venezuela  ;  a  republic  of  South  Amo*- 
ica,  bounded  north  and  east  by  the  Carib- 
bean sea  and  the  Atlantic,  south  by  Brazil, 
and  west  by  New  Grenada,  or  Colombia. 
Its  histoTV,  previous  to  its  late  separatioo 
from  Colombia,  has  been  given  in  Ae 
article  Colombia  (see,  also,  Paez),  with  a 
more  particular  account  of  its  geography. 
Tlie  most  remarkable  natural  f^aoure  of 
this  countiy  is  the  great  river  Orinoeo. 
The  lakes  are  Maracaybo  and  Valencia. 
The  northern  part  is  nKNintainouB.    The 
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chain  of  the  Andes  travenes  the  whole 
countiy,  in  the  direction  of  its  shores.  In 
the  southern  parts^  on  the  Orinoco  and  its 
bnnchesy  are  immense  plains.  The  cli- 
mate in  the  plains,  or  Uanoa  (see  Uanogy 
and  LUmaras),  is  hot,  and,  in  some  parts, 
unhealthy.  The  productions  ore  sujrar, 
cofiee,  indigo,  cotton  and  tobacco.  The 
plains  on  the  Orinoco  furnish  extensive 
pastures,  which  feed  numerous  herds  of 
cattle. 

VbuI)  Sancte  Spieitus  {Camef  Hohf 
S^nrit\ ;  the  name  given  to  a  mass,  cele- 
brateo  by  Catholics,  to  invoke  the  assist* 
ance  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  was  cele- 
brated in  France  at  the  opening  of  the 
sessions  of  the  two  chambers,  but  was 
abolished  in  1830^  soon  after  the  revolu- 
tion of  that  year. 

VsificE  (in  Italian,  Venexia).  When 
the  Visigoths  (q.  v.),  the  Huns  (under  At- 
tila,  452)  and  the  Lombards  (568)  poured 
into  the  Roman  empire,  and  particularly 
into  Upper  Italy,  which,  even  in  the  times 
of  ancient  Rome,  was  called  VeneHoy 
many  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  took 
refuse  on  the  islands  in  the  lagoons  of  the 
Adriatic  sea,  particularly  in  the  island  of 
Rialt^>,  which  had  already  been  some- 
what built  upon  by  the  Paduans  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  These  emigrants  es- 
tablished here  a  small  democratic  repub- 
lic, under  magistrates  called  tribunes.  In 
697  A.  D.,  the  islands  elected  their  first 
dtiXj  or  doffe  (q.  vA,  in  the  person  of  Pao- 
lucci  Anaresto.  The  doge  had  the  exec- 
utive, the  people  the  lejpslative,  the  tri- 
bunes, or  nobility,  the  judiciary  power. 
Tlie  seat  of  government  was  afterwards 
in  Malamacco,  and,  in  737,  in  Rialto, 
where,  in  a  short  period,  a  populous  city 
arose  out  of  the  seal  This  was  the  mod- 
em Venice,  which  soon  became  powerful 
by  commerce  and  navigation,  and  ruled 
over  the  Adriatic  sea.  Commercial  priv- 
ileges in  Rome  and  Constantinople  «pro- 
moted  its  prosperity,  and  the  city  was  not 
long  satisned  with  the  possession  of  the 
lagoon  islands  and  the  neighboring  coasts, 
but  made  conquests  in  Istria  and  Dalma- 
tia.  As  early  as  the  wan  with  the  Sara- 
cens, in  the  ninth  century,  the  Venetians 
had  become  skilled  in  maritime  warfare, 
by  their  struggles  with  pirates ;  and  for 
tliis  reason  the  cities  of  Dalmatia  put 
themselves  under  their  protection,  about 
the  year  997.  Venice  gamed  exceedingly 
b^  the  crusades,  and  became  not  only  Sie 
richest,  but  also  the  most  powerftil  city 
of  Lombsrdy,  in  which  the  treasures  of 
all  the  East  were  collected.  But  the  aris- 
tocr«cy  aheady  soove  to  oppress  the  peo- 
45* 


pie,  and  the  doge  endeavored  to  increase 
his  power ;  hence  repeated  insurrections 
of  tne  people.  At  length,  after  the  assas- 
sination of  the  thirty-eighth  doge,Vitali 
Michieli,  in  1172,  the  constitution  was  so 
changed  that  the  arbitrary  power  of  the 
doge  was  limited,  and  the  supreme  au- 
thority was  given  to  a  numerous  assembly 
of  nobUiy  and  strict  laws  were  made  to 
keep  them  within  bounds.  Under  this  lim- 
ited aristocracy,  the  laws  and  government 
were  improved.  Manners  became  milder, 
and  the  arts  began  to  flourish.  The  com- 
mercial power  of  the  republic  received 
its  greatest  extension  under  the  dose  Enri- 
co Dandolo.  This  distinguished  states- 
man and  general,  in  the  crusade  under- 
taken by  me  Venetians,  French  and  oth- 
ers, took  Constantinople  in  1202,  at  the 
head  of  a  Venetian  fleet,  and  acquired 
for  the  republic  the  possession  of  Candia 
(q.  V.)  ana  several  Ionian  islands,  and  oth- 
ers in  the  Archipelago.  But  after  the 
restoration  of  the  Byzantine  empire  (q.  v.), 
in  1261,  the  East  India  trade  passed  from 
Constantinople  to  Alexandria;  and  the 
Genoese,  who  had  greatly  assisted  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Latin  empire,  possessed 
themselves  of  the  commerce  in  the  Shr- 
zantine  empire,  which  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Venetians.  In  1297,  the 
doge  Gradenigo  introduced  hereditary 
aristocracy,  nnce  the  ancient  great  college 
of  nobles,  who  shared  the  government 
with  the  doge,  and  were  elect^  annually, 
declared  themselves  a  permanent  body  of 
hereditary  aristocrats  (consisting  of  the  no- 
ble families,  whose  names  were  entered  in 
the  *' golden  book").  At  the  same  time, 
the  establishment  of  the  fearful  council 
of  the  Ten  must  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  causes  which  finally  brought  on  the 
ruin  of  Venice.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
republic  extended  her  possessions  more 
and  more  widely  on  the  continent,  partic- 
ulariy  after  her  rival,  the  republic  of  Ge- 
noa, had  been  obliged  to  yiekl,  in  ISRBl, 
after  a  struggle  of  130  years  for  suprem- 
acy in  Lomrardy.  Vicenza,  Verona,' Bas- 
sano,  Feltre,  Belluno  and  Padua,  with 
their  territories,  came  under  the  power  of 
Venice  in  1402,  Friuli  in  1421,  Brescia, 
Bergamo  and  Crema  in  1428,  and  the 
islands  of  Zante  and  Cefalonia,  in  1483, 
At  last,  the  wife  of  James,  the  last  king 
of  Cyprus,  Catharine  Comaro,  a  Venetian 
lady,  ced^  that  beautiful  countiy  to  her 
native  republic  in  I486.  The  senate  of 
Venice,  at  that  time,  reminds  the  student 
of  the  ancient  Roman  seqate.  Other 
states  made  it  their  model :  they  even  so- 
licited for  Venetian  counsellors  and  lead- 
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en.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  Venice  was  rich,  powerful,  hon- 
ored, oompriaing  the  most  civilized  peo- 
ple on  earth,  and  devoted  to  the  aria  and 
aciencea.  But  her  political  wisdom  de- 
generated into  a  petty  prudence  and  cun- 
ning. A  grand  mquisitor  was  necessaiy 
for  the  presenralion  of  the  republic.  Cir- 
cumstances also  happened,  which  no  pru- 
dence could  avert  The  Portuguese  discov- 
ered the  way  by  sea  to  the  East  Indies  in 
1496,and  Venice  entirely  lost  the  commeree 
of  the  Indies  by  the  way  of  Alexandria: 
the  Turks  had  become  masters  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  overpowered  all  which 
stood  in  their  way ;  they  conquered,  by 
degrees,  all  the  possessions  of  Venice  in 
the  AxHshipelago  and  in  the  Morea,  and  even 
Albania  and  Negropont.  But  the  re- 
public saved  herself^  by  skilful  negotia- 
tions, from  the  danger  with  which  the 
league  of  Cambray  (q.  v.)  threatened  her 
in  1508.  This  war,  however,  had  much 
impaired  her  power.  The  Turks  tore  Cy- 
prus from  Venice  in  1571,  and,  after  a 
struggle  of  twenty-four  years,  Candia  al- 
so, m  1699 ;  but  some  fortresses  on  this 
island  held  out  till  1715.  The  possesnon 
of  the  Morea,  which  had  been  recon- 
quered in  1699,  was  required  to  be  given 
up  bv  the  peace  of  Paasarowitz,  in  1718 ; 
yet  the  republic  succeeded  in  preserving 
Corfu  and  Dalmatio.  From  this  time, 
Venice  no  longer  took  part  in  the  great 
political  events,  and  was  satisfied  with 
i»*e8erving  her  antiquated  constitution  and 
her  territory,  which  'yet  contained  three 
millions  of  inhabitants.  Thus  she  suc- 
ceeded, by  treaties  with  the  Barbary  pow- 
ers, in  1763,  in  securing  the  inviolability 
of  her  flag,  and  establiwed  her  rights  of 
sovereignty  against  Rome  in  l^w  and 
1769.  But  in  the  French  revolutionaiy 
war,  she  became,  in  1797,  a  victim  to  the 
French  power.  She  excited  a  ffeneral 
insurrection  on  the  terra  JurmOj  at  the  mo- 
ment when  Bonaparte  entered  Stiria,  and 
the  French  were  attacked  in  the  rear ;  but 
Austria  concluded  the  preliminaries  of 
peace  at  Lieoben,  and  the  republic  was 
annihilated.  It  was  now  of  no  avail  to 
change  the  aristocratic  constitution  into  a 
democratic.  Venice  was  destined  to  be 
sacrificed.  The  peace  of  Campo-Formio 
(q.  V.)  gave  the  whole  territory  east  of  the 
Adjge,  with  Dalmatia  and  Cattaro,  to 
Austria ;  that  west  of  the  Adige  to  the 
Cisalpine  republic  (at  a  later  period,  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  V,  to  which,  in  1605,  the 
Austrian  part  or  Venice  and  Dalmatia 
was  added,  yet  without  the  islands  in  the 
Levant.    Since  1814,  Venice,  with  its  ter- 


ritonr,  has  formed  a  put  of  the  LooriMr- 
do- Venetian  kingdom,  belonging  to  Aus- 
tria. (See  LomSatdy^  and  LomSard^Vt- 
fuHan  K»nfdom.\  Istria,  however,  wkfa 
some-  islands  in  tne  gulf  of  Quamaro,  was 
added  to  the  HUoink  (q.  v.)  of  the  gov- 
einment  of  Trieste,  and  Dalmatia,  with 
the  islands  belonging  to  it,  to  the  govani- 
ment  of  Dalmatia.  Into  the  most  interest- 
ing part  of  the  history  of  Venice— that  of 
her  domestic  pohtics— our  limils  will  not 
allow  us  to  enter.-~The  chief  works  re- 
lating to  the  history  of  this  republic,  whicfa 
is  famous  also  m  the  annaiB  of  the  fine 
arts,  are  Tentori^  Saggio  wBa  SUtrim  di 
Fmeda  (Venke,  1785--90, 12  vols.);  La 
Beaume's  lEtt  abrigh  de  la  Rip.  it  Fc- 
niBt  (Paris,  1810, 2  vols.) ;  Teuton's  Rbk- 
coUa  enmolog.  ragionata  di  Docuwtefdiin' 
tdUif  cht  farmofw  la  Sioria  d^^iomoHea 
deUa  Cddrda  ddla  Rep.  di  VenesUi  (Au- 
gusta, 1799, 2  vols.,  4to.) ;  Dani's  HuL  de 
la  RipM.  de  Vemte  (7  vols.,  Paris,  1819; 
4th  ed.,  1827][.  In  this  work,  the  statates 
of  the  Venetian  political  inquisition  are 
printed  for  the  first  time.  For  an  account 
of  the  constitution  of  Venice,  see,  also, 
Lacroix's  Review  of  ike  CongtUuiimu^ 
&c.  For  a  review  of  the  Venetian  his- 
torians, see  Ranke's  Zur  KriHk  neuerer 
GtdchichUchreiber  (Leipsic  and  Berlin^ 
1824) ;  see,  also,  his  FMen  and  Fitter 
von  iSikMrtfropa  (Hamb.,  1827),  and  his 
Ueber  die  Fertehw&mngg^en  VoMdig  in 
1618  (Berlin,  1831). 

Venice  (Italian,  Venaia)\  capita]  of 
the  government  of  Venice,  in  the  Loro- 
bardo- Venetian  kinsdom,  once  the  queen 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  yet  one  of  die  most 
remarkable  cities  of  Europe.  A  city  of 
this  extent,  built  entirely  on  smaU  islands, 
and  having  canals  instrad  of  streets,  boats 
instead  of  cars,  and  black  gondolas  in- 
stead of  coaches,  is  unique  in  its  kimi.  It 
is  situated  in  Ion.  12°  21'  £.,  lat  45^  26* 
N.,  and  is  built,  according  to  some,  on 
ninety,  according  to  others,  on  seventy- 
two  islands,  separated  fiiom  the  continent 
by  the  lacoons  (a  wide  and  shdlow  arm 
of  the  sea},  and  connected  with  mch  other 
by  450  bndffes,  amon^  which  is  the  mag- 
nificent Bialto,  consisting  of  a  ^ngle  arch, 
187  feet  lonff  and  43  wide.  The  houses^ 
among  which  are  numerous  palac^  many 
of  them  decay  ing,  and  magnificent  church- 
es, adorned  with  precious  monum^its  of 
Mosaic  work,  and  splendid  pictures  of  die 
Venetian  school  (e.  g.  the  church  6[  St 
Maria  della  Salute  and  St  Gk>v]amii  1^- 
olo),  are  mostly  built  upon  piers,  and  al- 
most all  of  them  stand  with  tbehr  fionc 
towards  the  canals,  which  form  wide  and 
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paanges,  whilst  the  real  atreets  are 
lly  paanble  for  tbi^e  persons  on  foot 
afatreaBt  There  are  forty-one  public 
places,  indeed,  but  only  the  place  <^  St 
Marie,  surrounded  by  arcades,  and  orna- 
mented with  two  high  columns,  deserves 
the  name.  Here  stands  the  church  of  St. 
Mark,  an  ancient  edifice  in  the  Byzantine 
style,  ornamented  within  with  Oriental 
magnificence.  Here,  says  the  legend, 
rests  the  body  of  St  Mark  the  Evangelist, 
which,  according  to  tradition,  was  biought 
from  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  under  the  dose 
Giustiniano.  In  fix»nt  of  the  same  are  the 
antique  hones,  once  theoinamentof  Con- 
stan^nople,  lately  of  Paris,  and  now  again 
of  Venice.  The  former  jpalace  of  the 
doge,  9t  present  the  seat  of  the  Austrian 
government,  is  in  the  Gfothic  style.  It 
contains  the  political  prisons,  or  lead  roofi 
(piiombi\  ana  the  bridp  of  Sighs  (the 
reader  will  remember  ^ron's  verses,  be- 
ginning, ^  I  stood,  in  Venice,  on  the  bridge 
of  Signs");  but  the  lion's  mouth,  with  the 
inscription  DmunzU  Stgntt  (secret  de- 
nunciations), has  disappeared.  Also  the 
library,  which  has  been  described  bv  its 
supenntendent,  the  abbate  Morelli,  is  in 
this  palace.  (See  lAbrariM.)  The  place 
of  St.  Mark  is  the  only  walk  of  the  Ve- 
netians, the  place  of  meeting  of  foreign- 
ers and  adventurers.  The  arsenal,  one 
of  the  ^[reatest  curiosities  of  the  city,  is 
on  an  island,  surrounded  by  high  walls 
and  towers.  It  contains  every  thins 
necessary  fi>r  fitting  out  a  fleet — good 
docks,  well  provide  magazines,  manu- 
factories of  cordage  and  sails,  cannon 
foi.mderies  and  forges.  The  stranger  is 
yet  shown  here  the  richly  gilt  galley, 
called  BwxnUmr,  m  which  Uie  doge,  fit)m 
the  year  1311,  was  accustomed  to  go  out 
into  the  sea  annually  on  Ascension  day, 
to  throw  a  ring  into  the  water,  and  thus 
to  marry,  as  it  were,  the  Adriatic,  as  a 
sign  of  the  power  of  Venice  over  that 
sea.  Besides  the  patriarchal  church,  and 
twenty-nine  other  Catholic  churches, 
there  are  here  churches  of  the  United 
Greeks  (q.  v.),  Armenians  and  Protestants. 
In  the  ancient  church  De'  Frati,  a  monu- 
ment was  erected,  in  1827,  in  honor  of 
the  famous  Canova.  (q.  v.)  Contributions 
were  furnished,  for  this  purpose,  from 
many  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  from 
America.  The  Jews  have  seven  syna- 
gogues. Among  the  public  instimtions 
are  the  i^onservatorio  di  Pietj^  in  which 
several  hundred  girls  receive  instruction 
in  music,  and  in  which,  also,  the  cele- 
brated artificial  flowers  of  wax  are  made; 
the  conservatory  of  music  with  funds  for 


the  education  of  twenty-four  pufMls,  which 
fbrmeriy  produced  excellent  performers ; 
the  imperial  and  royal  library,  the  acade- 
my of  fine  arts,  the  school  of  navigation, 
the  Armenian  college,  which  prints^  at  an 
Armenian  convent  in  this  place,  the  Ar- 
menian newspaper,  which  is  much  read 
in  the  Levant,  &c.  The  number  of 
houses  is  stated  to  be  15,000,  and  that  of 
the  inhabitants  150,000.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  of  cloth,  linen,  suk, 
sold  and  silver  cloths,  masks,  artificial 
flowers,  gold  wire,  and  other  w<M'ks  in 
gold,  soap,  wax,  theriac,  and  chemical 
preparations ;  also  copper  and  brass  ware, 
leatner,  catgut  and  wire  strinas.  Consid- 
erable ship-buikiing  is  carried  on.  In  the 
manufiicture  of  skis,  Venice  was  former- 
ly the  teacher  of  Europe,  but  at  present 
is  surpassed  by  other  countries:  the  tele- 
scopes, spectacles  and  beads  made  here, 
however,  are  jusdy  esteemed.  On  the 
whole,  though  the  manu&ctures  have 
much  declined,  and  the  commerce  still 
more,  Venice  yet  remains  one  of  the 
most  important  commercial  places  of  the 
Adriatic  sea.  In  1617,  1050  vessels,  un- 
der the  Austrian  flag,  left  this  port,  and 
2653  entered  it,  besides  315  foreign  ves- 
sels. The  value  of-  the  merchandise  im- 
ported was  34,000,000  hre.  The  port  is 
spacious,  but  die  entrance  is  difficult,  on 
account  of  the  shallowness  of  the  chan- 
nels and  the  constandy  fluctuating  sand. 
To  Venice  belong  the  islands  of  Giudecca, 
St  Giorsio,  St  Helena,  St  Erasmo,  II 
Lido  di  Malamocco,  Michele  and  Mura- 
no.  These  are  mostly  inhabited  by  art- 
ists, manufacturers  and  mechanics,  and 
might  be  called  the  suburbs  of  the  city. 
Here,  also,  excellent  vegetables  are  raised. 
Formerly,  Venice  had  neither  fortifica- 
tions norigarrison,  and  was  strong  merely 
by  its  situation:  at  present,  there  are  fi>r- 
tifications  on  the  siae  towards  the  main- 
land, and  a  strong  garrison  defends  tlie 
city.  Social  life  is  at  present  almost  ex- 
tinct, and  Venice  appears  like  the  corpse 
of  the  former  city,  it  is  enlivened  only 
by  the  gayety  of  the  carnival.  The  the- 
atres are  beautifiil,  but  the  arts  do  not 
flourish.  J.  Ch.  Maier  has  written  tlie 
most  complete  work  on  Venice. — See 
Moechini's  Guidaper  la  CitUi  di  Veneriaj 
&c.  (Venice,  1615,  2  vols.,  with  engrav- 
ings) ;  Martens's  Jowmey  to  Venice  (2 
vols.,  Uhn,  1824,  with  maps  and  engrave 
ings);  also  Venice  and  it$  Envinm8j  by 
J&ck  (Weimar,  1823).  The  first  and  the 
two  last  worics  are  in  German. 

Venice,  Gulf  of.    (See  Adriatic  Sea,) 
Venomous  Amiiai.8.    The  venomous 
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serpents  form  about  one  fifth  or  one  sixth 
of  the  whole  ckss  of  snakes,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished especially  by  the  two  long 
poieon-&ngBy  which  take  the  place  of  the 
mst  or  exterior  of  the  three  rows  of  teeth, 
found  in  the  upper  jaw  of  the  innocuous 
species.  At  the  root  of  these  fimgs  is  sit- 
uated a  small  sack,  containing  the  venom, 
and  opening  into  the  fimgs,  through 
which  It  IB  ejected  b^  the  pressure  caused 
by  the  action  of  bitmg.  The  extraction 
of  the  fangs,  or  the  removal  of  the  sack, 
destroys  their  power  of  inflicting  an  en- 
venomed wound.  (See  Serpents,  RatUe- 
snake^  and  Cobra  da  CapeUo.)  The  symp- 
toms resulting  fix>m  the  bite  of  all  venom- 
ous snakes  are  nearly  the  same.  Pain  in 
the  bitten  part,  extending  towards  the 
heart,  stupor,  cold  sweats,  pallor  and 
lividity  of  countenance,  and  gangrene  of 
the  bitten  part,  are  indications  of  such 
venomous  oites.  The  best  manner  of 
treatment  is  to  put  a  ligature  upon  the 
limb  that  has  been  bitten,  between  the 
wound  and  the  trunk  of  the  body,  and 
apply  a  wine-glass,  from  which  toe  air 
has  been  exhausted,  by  bumine  a  litde 
spirit  within  it,  as  a  cupping-glass,  over 
the  wound ;  or  to  cause  the  wound  to  be 
sucked  by  a  person  whose  lips  and  tongue 
are  not  chapped,  until  professional  aid 
can  be  procured.  Animal  poisons  of  this 
description  are  innocuous  when  taken  into 
the  stomach,  although  their  action  is  so 
powerful,  and  often  fatal,  when  they  are 
mtroduced  into  the  system  by  a  wound, 
or  any  other  method  of  inoculation.  If 
the  Ups  or  the  tongue  of  the  person  who 
sucks  the  poisoned  wound  be  chapped, 
the  system  is  inoculated  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  it  were  inserted  by  a  lancet  or  a 
bite  under  the  skin.  (For  the  symptoms 
and  treatment  of  a  wound  inflicted  by  the 
bite  of  rabid  animals,  see  Hydropholna,) 
The  stings  of  bees,  wasps,  and  otner  in- 
sects, are  sometimes,  though  seldom, 
fatal ;  but  the  pain  which  they  excite  is 
almost  insupportable  in  some  habits.  The 
sting  of  a  bee  or  wasp  consists  of  a  hol- 
low tube,  at  the  root  of  which  is  a  bag 
'full  of  a  sharp,  penetrating  juice,  wbich  is 
injected,  in  the  act  of  stinging,  into  the 
puncture  made  by  the  insect.  This  tube 
is,  in  fact,  but  a  sheath,  containing  two 
little  spears,  by  which  the  puncture  is 
made.  The  part  affected  should  be  bath- 
ed with  the  tepid  spirit  of  Mindererus. 

Ventilation.  We  are  all  thoroughly 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  breathing;  and 
the  agreeable  freshness  and  reviving  influ- 
ence of  the  pure  morning  air  must  con- 
vince us  that  the  breathing  a  pure  atmos- 


phere is  conducive  to  health ;  yet  we  as 
carefidly  exclude  the  air  from  our  houses 
as  if  its  approach  were  noxious.  Imeod- 
ing  to  shut  out  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather  only,  in  our  care  to  guard  our- 
selves fii>m  the  external  air,  we  hinder 
that  renewal  of  the  atmosphere  which  is 


necessaiy  to  prevent  its  becoming 
nant,Vuid  uni&t  to  suppcHt  animal 
Few  persons  are  aware  how  very  neces- 
saiy a  thorough  ventilation  is  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  health.  We  {weserve  life 
without  food  for  a  connderable  time ;  but 
keep  us  without  air  ftxr  a  veiy  few  mm- 
utes,  and  we  cease  to  exist  It  is  not 
enough  that  we  have  air;  we  must  have 
Jreah  otr ;  for  the  princii^  by  which  life 
IS  supported  is  taken  fit>m  the  aiDdarin| 
theact  of  breathing.  One  fourth  only  of 
the  atmosphere  is  capable  of  supporting 
life :  the  remainder  serves  to  dilute  the 
pure  vital  air,  and  render  it  more  fit  to  be 
respired.  A  fiill-grown  man  takes  into 
his  lungs  nearly  a  pint  of  air  each  time  he 
breathes;  and,  when  at  rest,  he  makes 
about  twenty  inspirations  in  a  minute.  In 
the  lun^  by  an  appropriate  i^pantua, 
the  air  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
blood,  which  changes  its  purer  part,  the 
vital  air  (oxygen  oasl  into  fixed  air  fcar- 
bonic  acid  fes),  which  is  not  only  unfit  to 
support  animsl  life,  but  is  absolutdy  de- 
structive of  it.  An  admirable  provision 
of  the  great  Author  of  nature  is  here  visi- 
ble, to  prevent  this  exhausted  and  now 
poisonous  air  from  bein?  breathed  a  sec- 
ond time :  while  in  the  lungs,  the  air  re- 
ceives so  much  heat  as  makes  it  specifi- 
cally lighter  than  the  pure  atmosphere :  it 
consequently  rises  above  our  heads  during 
the  short  pause  between  throwing  out  the 
breath  ana  drawing  it  in  again,  and  thus 
secures  to  us  a  pure  draught.  By  the 
care  we  take  to  shut  out  the  external  air 
from  our  houses,  we  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  deteriorated  air,  and  condemn  ouj^ 
selves  to  breathe,  again  and  again,  the 
same  contaminated,  unrefreshing  atmos- 
phere. Who,  that  has  ever  folt  the  re- 
freshing effects  of  the  morning  air,  can 
wonder  at  the  lassitude  and  dfease  that 
foUow  the  continued  breathinff  of  the 
pestiferous  atmosphere  of  crowed  or  ill- 
ventilated  apartments!  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  observe  the  countenances  of  those 
who  inhabit  close  rooms  and  houses,  the 
squallid  hue  of  their  skins,  their  sunken 
eyes,  and  their  languid  movements,  to  be 
sensible  of  the  bad  effocts  of  diutting  out 
the  external  aur.  Besides  the  contamina- 
tion of  the  air  from  being  breathed,  there 
are  other  matters  which  tend  to  depreciate 
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Its  puriQr :  these  are  the  effluvia  constant- 
ly paasing  off  irom  the  sur&ce  oi  animal 
bodies,  and  the  combustion  of  candles, 
and  other  burning  substances.  On  going 
into  a  bedHX)om  in  a  morning,  soon  after 
the  occupant  has  left  his  bed,  though  he 
be  in  perfect  health,  and  habitually  clean- 
ly in  his  person,  die  sense  of  smelling 
never  fails  to  be  offended  with  the  odor 
of  animal  effluvia  with  which  the  atmos- 
phere is  charged.  There  is  another  case, 
perhaps  still  more  striking,  when  a  .person, 
nresh  from  the  morning  air,  enters  a  coach 
in  which  several  persons  have  been  close- 
stowed  during  a  long  nijgfat.  He  who  has 
once  made  3ie  experiment,  will  never 
voluntarily  repeat  it  The  ample  expedi- 
ent of  keying  down  both  windows  but  a 
single  hair  inch  would  prevent  many  of 
the  colds,  and  even  fevers,  which  this  in- 
jurious mode  of  traveOing  oflen  produces. 
If,  under  such  circumstances,  the  air  is 
vitiated,  how  much  more  injuriously 
must  its  quality  be  depreciated  when  sev- 
eral persons  are  confined  to  one  roono, 
where  there  is  an  utter  neglect  of  cleanli- 
ness ;  in  which  cooking,  washing,  and  all 
other  domestic  affliirB,  are  neceemrily  per- 
ibrmed ;  where  the  windows  are  immo- 
vable, and  the  door  is  never  opened  but 
while  some  one  is  passing  through  it !  It 
may  be  taken  as  a  wlwlesome  general 
rul^  that  whatever  produces  a  disagreea- 
ble impression  on  the  sense  of  smelling  is 
un&vorable  to  health.  That  sense  was 
doubtless  intended  to  guard  us  against  the 
dangeis  to  which  we  are  liable  from 
vitiation  of  the  atmosphere.  If  we  have, 
by  the  same  means,  a  high  sense  of  grati- 
fication from  other  olgects,  it  ouefat  to  ex- 
cite our  admiration  of  the  benencence  of 
^e  Deity  in  thus  making  our  senses  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  afS>rcling  us  pleas- 
ure and  security ;  for  the  latter  end  mifht 
just  as  effectually  have  been  answered  oy 
our  being  only  susceptible  of  painful  im- 
pressions. To  keep  the  atmosphere  of 
our  houses  free  from  contamination,  it  is 
not  sufficient  that  we  secure  a  fi^uent 
renewal  of  the  air:  all  matters  which  can 
injure  its  parity  must  be  carefully  remov- 
ed. Flowers  m  water,  and  living  plants 
in  pots,  greatly  injure  the  purity  of  the 
air  during  the  ni^ht,  by  giving  out  large 
quantities  of  an  aur  (carbonic  acid)  similar 
to  that  which  is  separated  from  tne  lungs 
by  breathing,  whico,  as  before  stated,  is 
highly  noxious.  On  this  account,  they 
should  never  be  kept  in  bed-rooms. 
There  are  instances  of  persons,  who  have 
incautioudy  gone  to  sleep  in  a  dose  room 
in  which  there  has  been  a  large,  growing 


plant,  having  been  found  dead  in  the 
morning,  as  effectually  sufibcated  as  if 
there  bad  been  a  charcoal  stove  in  the 
room.  A  constant  renewal  of  the  air  is 
absolutely  necessaiy  to  its  purity ;  for,  in 
all  situations,  it  is  suftering  either  by  its 
vital  part  beinff  absoibed,  or  by  impure 
vapors  being  oisenjiaged  and  dispmed 
throu^  it.  Ventilauon,  therefore,  resolves 
itself  mto  the  securing  a  constant  supply 
of  fresh  air.  In  the  construction  of  houses, 
this  sreat  object  has  been  too  generally 
overlooked,  when,  by  a  litde  contrivance 
in  the  arrangement  of  windows  and  doors, 
a  current  of  air  might,  at  any  time,  be 
made  to  pervade  every  room  of  a  house 
of  any  dimensions.  Rooms  cannot  be 
well  ventilated  that  have  no  outlet  for  die 
air:  for  this  reason,  there  should  be  a 
chimney  to  every  apartment  The  win- 
dows should  be  capable  of  bein^  opened ; 
and  they  should,  if  possible,  be  situated  on 
the  side  of  the  room  oppoote  to,  and  far- 
thest fix>m,  the  fire-place,  that  the  air  may 
traverse  the  whole  space  of  the  apart- 
ment in  its  way  to  the  chimney.  Fire- 
places in  bed-rooms  should  not  be  stopped 
up  with  chimney-boards.  The  winaows 
should  be  thrown  open  fi»r  some  honn 
every  day,  to  eairy  off  the  animal  effluvia 
which  are  necessarily  separating  fi!om  the 
bed-cbthes,  and  which  snould  be  assisted 
in  their  escape  by  the  bed  being  shaken 
up,  and  the  clothes  spread  abroad,  in 
which  state  they  should  remain  as  long  as 
posmble.  This  is  the  reverse  of  the  usual 
practice  of  making  the  bed^  as  it  is  called, 
m  the  morning,  and  tucking  it  up  close, 
as  if  with  the  determination  of  preventing 
any  purification  firom  taking  place.  Atten- 
tion to  this  direction,  with  regard  to  airing 
the  bed-clothes  and  bed,  after  being  slept 
in,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  per- 
sons of  weak  health.  Instances  have  been 
known  in  which  restlessness,  and  an  ina- 
bility to  find  refreshment  firom  sleep, 
would  come  on  in  such  individuals,  when 
the  linen  of  their  beds  had  been  un- 
changed for  eight  or  ten  days.  In  one 
case,  of  a  gentleman  of  a  very  irritable 
habit,  who  suffered  from  excessive  perspi- 
ration during  the  night,  and  who  bad 
taken  much  medicine  without  relief^  he 
observed  that,  for  two  or  three  nights  after 
he  had  fresh  sheets  put  upon  his  bed,  he 
had  no  sweating;  and  tnat,  after  that 
time,  he  never  awoke  but  that  he  was  lit- 
erally swimming,  and  that  the  sweats 
seemed  to  increase  with  the  length  of 
time  he  slept  in  the  same  sheets.  Variotis 
means  are  had  recourse  to  at  times,  with 
the  intention  of  correcting  disagreeable 
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sinellB,  and  of  puriiVmg  the  air  of  nck- 
rooms.  Diffiifluig  the  vapor  of  vinegar 
through  the  air,  by  plunging  a  hot  poker 
into  a  vessel  containing  it,  burning  aro- 
matic vegetables,  smolung  tobacco,  and 
exploding  cunpovFder,  are  the  means 
usually  employed.  All  these  are  useless. 
The  explosion  of  gunpowder  may,  indeed, 
do  something,  b^  displacing  the  air  with- 
in the  reach  of  its  mfluence ;  but,  then, 
unfortunately,  an  air  is  produced,  by  its 
combustion,  that  is  as  offensive,  and 
equally  unfit  to  support  life  as  any  air  it 
can  be  used  to  remove.  These  expedi- 
ents only  serve  to  disguise  the  really  offen- 
sive condition  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
best  means  of  purifying  the  air  of  a  cham- 
ber which  is  acmally  occujMed  by  a  sick 
person,  is  by  changing  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  patient  shall  not  be  directly 
exposed  to  the  draughts  or  currents. 
Chemistry,  however,  has  furnished  the 
means  of  purifying  the  air  of  chambers  in 
which  persons  have  been  confined  with 
contagious  diseases,  or  in  which  bad  air 
is  generated  in  other  vrays,  so  as  to  de- 
stroy the  noxious  or  offensive  power  of 
the  effluvia  generated  in  such  situations, 
and  thus  of  preventing  its  injurious  influ- 
ence. (See  tacrine.)  No  fiimigation  will 
be  of  any  avail  in  puri^ing  stagnant  air,  or 
air  that  has  been  breathed  till  it  has  been 
deprived  of  its  vital  part:  such  air  must 
be  driven  out,  when  its  place  should  be 
immediately  suppHed  by  the  fiiesh,  pure  at- 
mosphere. The  readiest  means  or  chang- 
ing the  air  of  an  apartment  is  by  lightLng  a 
fire  in  it,  and  then  throwing  open  the  door 
and  windows :  this  will  set  the  air  in  mo- 
tion, by  establishing  a  current  up  the 
chimney.  The  air  which  has  been  altered 
by  being  breathed  is  essential  to  vegetable 
me ;  and  plants,  aided  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  have  the  power  to  absorb  it,  while 
they  themselves  at  the  same  time  give  out 

Sure  vital  air.  This  process,  ^ing  on  by 
ay,  the  reverse  of  that  described  before 
as  taking  place  during  the  night,  is  con- 
tinuallv  m  operation,  so  that  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  can  only  be  pre- 
vented by  its  being  preserved  in  a  stagnant 


Ventosk.  (See  Calendar^  vol.  ii, 
p.40a) 

VxNTRiLoqnisM.  Modem  inquiries 
have  proved  that  the  ventriloquist  (a  veiy 
ancient  expression,  which  originated  firom 
the  erroneous  supposition  that  the  sounds 
uttered  by  the  persons  so  called  are  form- 
ed in  the  belly)  does  not  need  any  pecu- 
liarity in  the  construction  of  the  organs 
of  voice,  but  that  practice  only  is  necessa- 


17  to  cartf  this  act  of  illusion  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection.  They  have  abo 
shown  that  the  sounds  are  formed  by  the 
same  organs  as  the  emiauons  of  sound 
commonTv — ^tbe  larynx,  the  palate,  the 
tongue,  the  lips,  &c. ;  that  the  sound  is 
not  produced  during  in^iration,  but 
procMds,  as  usual,  during  expiration, 
with  a  less  opened  mouth.  The  art  of 
the  ventriloquist  consists  merely  in  this 
after  drawing  a  long  breath,  he  breathes  it 
out  slowly  and  ^tuluall^,  dexterously 
dividing  the  air,  and  diminishing  the 
sound  of  the  voice  by  the  muscles  oif  the 
larynx  and  the  palate :  besides  this,  he 
moves  hiB  lips  as  little  as  possible,  and,  by 
various  contrivances,  diverts  tiie  attention 
of  his  auditors.  A  lexander  (bora  in  Paris, 
1797)  has  lately  distinguished  himself  by 
hii  skill  in  this  art  The  ancients  also 
had  ventriloquists.  The  Crreeks  called 
them  engaslrimanteis,  and  coondered 
their  ait  me  work  of  demons. 

Venue  ;  the  neighborhood  fit>m  whence 
juries  are  to  be  summoned  for  trial  of 
causes.  In  local  actions,  as  of  tremsB 
and  ejectment,  the  venue  is  to  be  nom 
the  neighborhood  of  the  place  where  the 
lands  in  question  lie ;  and,  in  all  real  ac- 
tions, the  venue  must  be  laid  in  the  coun- 
ty where  the  property  is  for  which  the 
action  is  brougnt 

Venus  ;  the  Roman  name  of  the  god- 
dess of  love,  called  by  the  Greeks  Afmro- 
dUe.  The  poets  mention  an  ekier  Venns^ 
the  daughter  of  Uranus,  and  a  younger, 
the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  IHone ;  but 
the  events  in  the  histoiy  of  the  two  are 
often  confounded.  From  these  events, 
and  the  places  where  Venus  was  particu- 
larly worshipped,  she  received  her  various 
epitheta  The  elder  Venus  is  called  Ve- 
nus Uromia  (heavenly  VenusV,  to  indicate 
that  she  is  the  goddess  of  love  refined 
fipom  sensuahty,  and  is  thus  distinguished 
from  the  younger  Venus,  or  earthly  love 
(Fenus  pandemo$^  vulgaris'^  Undoubt- 
edly the  notion  of  the  Asiatic  coddess 
of  nature,  representing  the  femak^  gen- 
erative principle,  came  firom  Syria  and 
Phoenicia,  and  was  developed  and  modi- 
fied by  the  Greeks.  According  to  the 
Greek  &ble,  Venus  originated  from  the 
foam  of  the  sea ;  hence  she  was  called 
^kroditey  Anadycment  (q.  v.),  and  rep- 
resented sometimes  with  a  sea-ereeo  veiL 
Great  power  over  the  sea  was  also  ascrib- 
ed to  her;  and  mariners  implored  her 
protection.  The  myrtle  was  aacred  to 
ner,  because  she  hid  herself  behind  soch 
a  tree,  when  she  stepped,  naked,  out  (»f 
the  sea,  on  the  shore  eiik»  island  of  pyth- 
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era.  On  this  island  (at  preaent  Certgo), 
she  was  particularly  worsbi^ped,  and  was 
therefore  called  Cyihaxu  From  similar 
causes,  she  was  also  called  Cypris^  Chudia, 
PaphicLj  IdaliOf  &e.  She  is  represented 
by  the  Greeks  as  the  highest  ideal  of  fe- 
male beauty  and  love,  sometimes  entirely 
naked,  sometimes  but  slightly  covered. 
Swans,  doves,  also  sparrows,  draw  her 
chariot.  Her  son  Cupid  ffenerally  accom- 
panies her :  sometimes  the  Graces  follow 
her.  She  had  no  children  by  Vulcan,  her 
husband,  but  had  many  by  other  gods,  as 
Mars,  Bacchus,  Mercury,  &c.  T)ie  most 
known  of  her  children  are  Amor  (Cupid 
or  Eros)  and  Anteros,  Hymen,  Hermaph- 
rodite  andiEneas.  (See  these  articles.) 
She  also  bestowed  her  fiivors  on  mortals, 
and  loved,  particularly,  the  beautiful  Ado- 
nis, (q.  V.)  When  the  goddess  of  dis- 
cord (Eris)  rolled  an  apple,  with  the  in- 
scription '*To  the  most  beautiful,"  into 
the  assembly  of  the  gods,  Paris  decided 
that  it  belonged  to  her.  Among  the 
Greeks,  Praxiteles  made  particularly  beau- 
tiful statues  of  her.  Of  these,  one  was 
uncovered  below  (the  Coan  Venus),  and 
one  entirely  nakea  (the  Cnidian  Venus), 
rising  out  of  the  bath.  Of  the  latter,  the 
Capitoline  Venus  is,  according  to  Meyer, 
a  copy.  Praxiteles  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  sculptor  who  ventured  to  make  a 
statue  of  Venus  entirely  naked.  Millin- 
gen  (Inedited  Monuments  of  Grecian  Art) 
says  that  all  the  statues  of  female  divini- 
ties ancientiy  had  drapery,  and  that  the 
innovation  of  Praxiteles  wsb  conadered 
extremely  indecorous,  but  excused  on  ac- 
count of  the  beauty  of  the  performance. 
Subsequent  artists,  wiahinff  to  reconcile  a 
mode  of  representation  so  ravorable  to  the 
purposes  of  art  with  the  rules  of  decorum, 
adopted  the  form  of  drapery  seen  in  the 
Venus  of  Capua  (in  the  Museo  Borbonico 
at  Naples),  and  of  Melos  (in  the  Louvre), 
namely,  a  mantie  covering  the  lower  part 
of  the  body,  and  fallinff  to  the  ground. 
The  statues  of  Venus,  which,  in  imitation 
of  that  of  Cnidus,  are  found  in  a  state  of 
nudity,  are  almost  always  to  be  referred 
to  a  low  period.  The  Venus  de'  Medici 
was  found  in  the  Villa  Hadriana,  at  Tivoli, 
and  carried  to  Florence  in  1695.  It  is 
only  four  feet  eleven  inches  and  four 
lines  in  stature,  but  is  exquisite  in  all  its 
forms  and  proportions.  It  is  probably 
much  injured  by  the  restored  piarts,  the 
hands,  &c  The  most  celebrated  statues 
of  Venus  are  the  following :  Venus  Aphro- 
dite, or  Anadyomene,  and  the  naked  Ve- 
nus, with  the  right  hand  held  over  the 
breast,  and  the  left  over  the  pudenda  (^e 


Venus  de'  Medici,  in  the  ducal  calleiy  of 
Florence),  or  standing  on  a  cnariot  of 
shells,  drawn  by  Tritons  and  Nereids,  and 
wiping  her  hair.  Many  modem  artists 
have  painted  Venus:  Titian  excelled  all 
others  in  the  voluptuous  glow  and  the 
beauty  of  his  figures.  Venus  Urania  was 
represented  in  Sparta  with  a  bow  and  ar- 
rows, or  armed  with  a  spear  and  a  helmet 
In  modem  times,  the  Venus  of  Melos  has 
been  found,  and  has  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. (See,  also,  Proseroina.  Respecting 
the  pUmet  Venus,  see  PlaneU.) 
Venus's  Flt-Trap.  (See  DwMsaJ) 
Vera  Cruz  ;  a  state  of  the  Mexican 
confederacy,  formed,  with  the  states  of 
Tabasco  and  Chiapa,  out  of  the  former 
intendancv  of  Vera  Cruz ;  bounded  east 
by  the  guff  of  Mexico,  north  by  the  state 
of  Tamaulipas,  and  west  by  Puebla  and 
Mexico.  It  is  of  great  importance,  in 
consequence  of  its  containing  the  haibors 
which  form  the  principal  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  territory  of  the 
republic  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
eastern  part,  along  the  coast,  consists  of 
hot  and  unhealthy  plains,  while  the  west- 
em  part  forms  the  declivity  of  the  Cordil- 
leras of  Anahuac ;  and  such  is  the  steep- 
ness of  the  mountains  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  that  a  traveller  may  pass,  in  the 
course'of  a  day,  from  suffocatmg  heats  to 
fi^osts,  traversing,  as  it  were,  successive  lay- 
ers of  climates.  (See  Mexico.)  Although 
the  soil  is  fertile,  the  state  is  thinly  peo- 
pled, in  consequence  of  the  unhealtnmess 
of  the  climate,  and  the  preference  given 
by  the  Spanish  and  native  Mexicans  to 
die  table-land  as  a  place  of  residence.  It 
contains  the  volcano  of  Orizaba,  having 
an  elevation  of  17,208  feet,  and  the  cofifer 
pf  Perote,  13,289  feet  high,  and  familiar  to 
navigators  as  the  first  land  seen  when  ap- 
proaching the  coast  of  Mexico.  The 
mountain  of  Tuxtla,  also  within  its  limits, 
is  subject  to  volcanic  eruptions.  The 
principal  towns  are  Vera  Cruz  (q.  v.); 
Aalapa,  known  in  commerce  as  the  place 
supplying  the  greater  part  of  the  drug 
which  h^  received  its  name  (see  Jalap), 
and  celebrated  for  the  genial  atmosphere 
and  beautiful  country  in  which  it  is 
placed,  with  a  population  of  13,000  souls ; 
Tampico,  an  important  seaport  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  with 
20,000  inhabitants;  and  Papantia,  witii 
8000  inhabitants.  The  state  has  a 
population  of  233,700  souls.  Its  chief 
productions  are  tobacco,  coffee,  cot- 
ton, &c. 

Vera  Cruz  *,  a  seaport  of  Mexico,  in 
the  state  of  the  same  name,  on  the  gulf 
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of  Mexico,  900  mileB  east  by  south  of 
Mexico;  k>n.  9QP  9"  W. ;  laL  19°  12"  N. ; 
popuiationy  30,000.  Opposite  to  the  town, 
on  a  small  island,  stands  the  castle  of  St 
Juan  dUOoiL  fortified  by  300  pieces  of 
cannon.  About  100  merchant  vessels 
may  anchor  here,  in  from  four  to  ten 
fathoms;  but  the  northern  winds  often 
drive  vessels  on  shore.  The  port  is  not 
commodious,  bemg  merely  a  bad  anchor- 
age among  shallows.  Vera  Cruz  is  the 
great  seaport  of  Mexico,  and  the  place 
through  which  almost  all  the  trade  be- 
tween that  country  and  Europe  and  the 
U.  States  of  North  America  is  carried  on. 
The  town  is  situated  on  an  arid  plain, 
without  running  water,  and  on  whicn  the 
north  winds,  which  blow  with  dreadful 
impemoeity  from  October  to  April,  have 
ibrmed  hills  of  moving  sand,  from 
twenty-six  to  thirty-eight  feet  high,  which 
change  their  form  and  situation  every 
vear.  The  city  is  handsomely  and  regu- 
larly buih,  the  streets  broad  and  straignt; 
but  its  climate  is  hot  and  unhealthy,  and 
extremely  subject  to  the  yellow  fever. 
This  dr^Mlful  distemper  generally  com- 
mences its  ravaffes  when  the  mean  tem- 
perature rises  to  /5^.  In  December,  Jan- 
uary and  February,  when  the  heat  re- 
mams  below  this  limit,  it  generally  disap- 
peare.  The  buildings  are  constructed 
from  materials  drawn  from  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean,  the  habitations  of  the  madre- 
pores ;  for  no  rock  is  to  be  found  in  the 
environs,  though  freestone  has  now  begun 
to  be  brought  from  Campeachy.  The  as- 
cent from  the  city  into  the  interior,  which 
is  a  plain  elevated  nearly  8000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean,  is  through  difficult 
and  narrow  roads. 

VERATRifTE ;  a  white,  inodorous  sub- 
stance, very  sharp  to  the  taste,  without 
any  bitterness,  found  in  the  seed  of  the 
veratrumaabatSkij  the  V.  albumy  or  white 
hellebore,  and  in  the  bulbs  of  the  coichi- 
cum  cndumnatey  or  meadow  sai&on.  It 
fuses  at  122°,  becoming  a  white  mass,  like 
wax.  At  a  higher  degree  of  temperature, 
it  decompoees,  and  affords  all  the  prod- 
ucts of  vegeto-animal  substances.  It  is 
soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  wholly  insol- 
uble in  cold  water:  boiling  water  scarce- 
ly dissolves  the  one  thousandth  part ;  yet 
this  small  auantity  communicates  to  it  a 
very  sensible  sharpness  of  taste.  In  a 
degree,  it  possesses  alkaline  properties, 
clianges  litmus  paper,  reddened  by  an 
acid,  blue,  and  saturates  the  acids,  with 
which  it  forms  uncrystallizable  salts.  Con- 
centrated nitric  acid  decomposes  it  with- 
out giving  it  a  red  color.    According  to 


MM.  Pelletier  and  Dumas,  it  consists  of 

Caiimn,   . '. 66.75 

Nitrogen, 5.04 

Hydrogen, 8.54 

Oxygen, 19.60 

It  exercises  the  same  action  upon  the  an- 
imal economy  as  the  hellebore,  but  with 
much  greater  energy. 

Verb  (from  the  Latin  verbum)\  that 
impcntant  part  of  speech  in  which  a  sub- 
ject is  conceived  of  under  certain  rela- 
tions of  time.  It  therefore  belongs  to 
the,  so  called,  attribtithe  parts  ofmtiuh^  or 
those  which  determine  the  predicate  of 
the  subject  indicated  by  the  noun.  The 
idea  of  personality ;  thie  various  states  of 
time,  action  and  passion ;  the  ideas  of  sin- 
iplar  and  plural,  and  numerous  shades  of 
signification  connected  with  it,  render  the 
verb  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects 
of  investigation  to  the  philol(^;ist.  Wlut 
can  be  finer  and  more  delicate  than  the 
structure  of  the  Greek  verb?  what  more 
curious  to  a  man  whose  native  language 
belongs  to  the  European  stock,  than  the 
verb  of  the  North  American  Indian? 
(See  Indiiai  Langtuigts,  in  appendix  tu 
vol.  vi.)  Again — what  wonderful  modi- 
fications do  we  meet  with  in  the  Hebrew 
verb  \  How  striking  is  the  Sanscrit  verb ! 
The  verb  of  the  different  nations  shows  o&, 
more  than  any  other  part  of  speech,  the 
different  division  of  iaeas,  if  we  may  call 
it  so,  which  takes  place  in  different  lan- 
guages ;  for  instance,  in  most  languages 
known  to  us,  the  idea  that  something  is 
afiected  by  the  action  of  something  else, 
either  has  not  a  peculiar  form  of  expres- 
sion (this  is  generally  the  casein  English), 
or  is  expreined  by  the  accusative  of  the 
object,  that  is,  bva  change  in  the  name  of 
the  object,  e.  g.  FUius  amat  patrtm.  But 
there  are  languages  in  which  this  idea  is 
expressed  by  a  chan^  in  the  subject, 
which  acts ;  and  this  is  as  logical  a  way 
as  the  other.  An  object  may  be  con- 
ceived merely  in  reference  to  time,  or  in  a 
peculiar  state  of  action  or  passion.  The 
former  mode  of  conceiving  them  is  the 
basis  of  the  verb  to  be  (verlmm  avhsUm- 
fitmm),  which  is  therefore  used  to  unite 
tlie  subject  and  predicate  fe.  g.  I  am  un- 
well), and  becomes  an  auxiliary  verb.  In 
the  case  of  those  verbs  which  indicate  a 
peculiar  state  of  the  subject,  together  with 
the  idea  of  time,  the  state  may  have  refci^ 
ence  to  the  subject  alone  (**  I  sit,"  "  I  Be**), 
or,  at  the  same  time,  express  a  relation  of 
action  or  passion  between  the  subject  and 
an  object  The  first  kind  of  verbs  are 
called  xfdranMvt  or  nevter  (because  they 
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neither  act  norsufier).  To  them  belongs 
the  verb  to  ht.    The  other  class  is  call^ 
tranaiiwt.    The  transitiye  verbs  are  either 
active  or  passive.     The  former  indicate 
action  (e.  g.**  I  read  a  book"),  and  include 
the  reciprocal  verbs  (e.  g.  "  I  bathe  my- 
self), in  which  the  subject  makes  itself 
tlie  object.    The  passive  verb  luidicates 
that  tlie  subject  is  the  recipient  of  the  ac- 
tion, as,  **  I  am  beaten,"  which,  however, 
appears  clearer  in  those  languages  that 
have  peculiar  forms  for  this  state,  as  amor 
("  I  am  loved").    The  passive  form  has 
also  a  reflective  meaning ;  that  is,  it  indi- 
cates a  relation  of  the  subject  to  itself, 
which,  in  (he  Greek  grammar,  is  called 
the  middle  voice*    The  deponent  verb  and 
neuter  passive  verb  are  particular  forms 
of   particular    languages.     Besides    the 
three  voices  {general  mere  are  the  vMdea 
(i.  e.  the  ways  in  which  the  predicate  is 
brought  into  relation  to  the  subject,  wheth- 
er it  is  given  as  necessary,  real  or  possible). 
To  these  forms  belong  die  imperative  and 
conjunctive,  or  subjunctive.      But  lan- 
guages  do  not  always  represent  these 
modes  in  peculiar  forms.    One  of  the 
peculiar  modifications  of  the  mode  is  the 
Greek  optative.    Formerly,  the  infinitive 
was  also  called  a  mode ;  but  the  infinitive 
does  not  necessarily  belong  to  the  predi- 
cate, and  mav  also  take  the  place  of  a 
substantive,   in  the  same  way  the  partici- 
ple is  not  a  mode,  but  only  an  adjective 
formed  from  the  verb.— Further,  we  must 
notice  the  various  forms  of  time  (tenses^ 
i.  e.  those  forms  of  the  verb  by  which  its 
state  is  indicated  in  reference  to  peculiar 
times.    These  are,  in  seneral,  the  pres- 
ent, past  and  future ;  hence  the  simple 
tenses  are   the  present^   perfect  or  pre- 
terit^ and  the  fvhare ;  but  these  are  still 
more  modified  in  most  languages,  and 
are  expressed  either  by  peculiar  forms 
or  by  paraphrases  with  auxiliary  veihs. 
These  tenses  are  called  absolute  if  they 
state   any  thing    without    reference    to 
something  else,  and  relative  if  they  do  it 
with  reference  to  another  time  or  action 
(e.  ^:  '^  I  had  done  it  when  he  came") ;  to 
which,  therefore,  belong  the  imperfect^ 
fduperfectsad  fuiure. — ^We  must  next  no- 
tice the  three  persons,  of  whom  some- 
thing is  stated  by  the  verb.    There  are 
three  in  the  sin^lar  and  three  in  the  plu- 
ral (i.  e.  the  su^ect,  another  One  present, 
or  addressed,  and  another  one  absent,  and 
not  addressed^  The  plural  expresses  the 
same  relations  as  existing  in  the  case  of 
two  or  more  individuiUs.    The  persons 
are  /,  fhouj  hty  toe,  yoti,  ttey,  which  are  in- 
djcated  by  pronouns,  or  forms  in  the 
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verb,  or  by  both.  Where  there  is  no 
person,  the  verb  becomes  impersonal  (e.g. 
''it  thunders").  Some  kinguages  go  fur- 
ther, and  designate  also  the  genus  of  the 
person  actin^^  or  being  in  a  certain  state, 
and  express  m  the  vero  whether  this  per- 
son is  male  or  female ;  so  that,  ^  here  the 
Latins  have  but  one  form  for  afnat,  they 
would  have  two  forms.  To  set  forth  all 
the  various  forms  of  a  verb  used  fi)r  the 
designation  of  the  manifold  relations 
which  it  is  fitted  to  express,  is  called  coti- 
jugaHng  it.  The  conjugation  is  regular 
or  irregular ;  the  first  when  it  conrorms 
to  certain  rules  existing  in  the  language, 
the  latter  if  the  verb  deviates  from  these. 
Most  of  the  irregular  verbs,  however,  can 
be  brought  again  under  certain  rules,  and 
so  far  become  again  regular.  As  respects 
their  origin,  verbs  are  primitive  or  de- 
rivative. To  the  latter  class  belong  those 
by  which  the  state  is  designated  ns  modi- 
fied by  cuicumstances(e.g.  <ftc<t^ar«,  from 
dico^  in  Latin ;  sp&tteln,  nom  spoUeuj  in 
German).  Often,  however,  the  verb  is 
derived  from  some  adjective  or  sub- 
stantive. 

Verbenalia.    (See  Vervain.) 
Verde,  Cape.    (See  Cape  Verde.) 
Verde  (Cape)  Islands.     (See   Cape 
Verde  Islands.) 
Verdict.     (See  Jury^  vol.  vii,  p.  287.) 
Verdigris  ;  an  impure  acetate  of  cop- 
per, being  a  mixture  of  the  acetates  and 
the  carbonates  of  copper,  and  the  hydrated 
oxide  of  copper.    Tne  best  varieties  ap- 
proximate to  the  following  composition :— - 

Franch.  Enflitb. 

Acetic  acid, 29.3  ....  29.62 

Peroxide  of  copper,  .  43.5  ....  44^ 

Water, 25JJ 25.51 

Impurity,    2.0  ...  .    0.62 

Verditer  is  a  blue  pigment,  obtained 
by  adding  chalk  or  whiting  to  the  solu- 
tion of  copper  in  aquafortis.  It  is  pre- 
pared as  follows: — A  quantity  of  whiting 
IS  put  into  a  tub,  and  upon  this  the  solu- 
tion of  copper  is  poured.  The  mixture 
is  to  be  stirred  every  day  fyr  some  hours 
together,  till  the  liquor  loses  its  color. 
The  liquor  is  then  to  be  poured  off^  and 
more  solution  of  copper  is  to  be  added. 
This  is  to  be  repeated  till  the  whiting  has 
acquired  the  proper  color.  Then  it  is  to 
be  spread  on  large  pieces  of  chalk,  and 
driea  in  the  sun.    It  consists  of 

Carbonic  acid, 30X0 

Water, 033 

Lime, 7.00 

Oxygon, 9.38 

Copper, 50X0 
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V^KDvn  (aneienQy  Veroduman) ;  a 
town  of  France,  and  prindpal  place  of  a 
diatrict  in  the  department  of  the  Meuse ; 
Ion.  5''29'  E. ;  lat  49<*  9"  N. ;  population, 
10  000.  Before  the  revolution,  it  was  the 
capital  of  a  province  called  Verdunois* 
It  IB  large,  populous,  an'd  conaiBts  of  three 
parts,  the  upper,  lower  and  new  towns, 
and  contains  nine  churches  and  three 
hospitals.  Exclusive  of  its  fortifications, 
this  place  is  further  defended  by  a  fine 
citadel.  Bjr  the  treaty  of  Verdun  (843), 
the  sons  of  Louis  le  D^bonnaire,  son  and 
sutcessor  of  Charlemagne,  divided  the 
Prankish  ompire  between  them,  and  thus 
completed  the  separation  of  the  German 
and  Italian  crowns  from  the  French. 

Vere,  Edward  ;  earl  of  Oxford ;  one  of 
the  literary  courtiere  of  queen  Elizabeth. 
He  was  descended  finom  one  of  the  most 
ancient  families  of  the  English  nobility, 
his  fiitlier  beinr  the  sixteenth  peer  who 
had  held  the  title,  which  became  extinct 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  He  was 
bom  about  1540,  and  received  an  educa- 
tion suitable  to  his  rank.  He  held  the 
office  of  lord  high  chamberlain,  and  sat 
as  such  at  the  trial  of  the  queen  of  Scots, 
and  subwouently  at  those  of  the  earls  of 
Arundel,  ESssex  and  Southampton.  Spe- 
cimens of  his  talents  as  a  poet  are  pre- 
served in  the  Paradyseof  daintie  Devvces. 
His  personal  charncter  seems  to  have 
been  by  no  means  fiivorable.  He  had  a 
quarrel  with  sir  Philip  Sidney,  which  did 
him  no  credit ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  ill- 
treated  his  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
lord  Burleigh.  His  death  took  place  in 
1604. 

Veroeiinks,  Charles  Gravier,  count  de, 
minister  of  state  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XVI,  was  bom  at  Dijon,  in  1717.  His 
father  was  one  of  the  presidents  of  the 
paiiiament  in  that  city.  Vergeniies  en- 
tered, at  an  early  age,  on  the  diplomatic 
career,  under  the  patronage  of  Chavigny, 
the  French  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
Lisbon,  and,  in  1750,  was  appointe<f 
minister  to  the  elector  of  Treves.  His 
services  in  Germany  were  rewarded  with 
the  post  of  minister  plenipotentiary  (1753), 
and  soon  after  (1755)  with  that  of  ambas- 
sador to  Constantinople.  Here  he  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  the  grand  seignior  to 
? reserve  his  neutrality,  until  the  peace  of 
763  put  an  end  to  tlie  intrigues  against 
which  he  had  hitherto  successfully  strag- 
gled. In  1768,  he  was  recalled  from 
Constantinople,  but,  in  1771,  vras  sent  to 
Stockholm,  where  he  found  the  nation 
distracted  by  the  factions  of  the  Hats  and 
Cape,  and  oontribttted  much  to  the  leeolt 


of  the  revolution,  which  took  plaee  at 
that  period  in  Sweden.  (See  Chutamu  IH 
and  SioedenJ)  Louis  XVI,  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  put  Vefgeimes  at  the 
head  of  the  department  of  foreign  afhks ; 
and  in  this  capacity  he  cofM^uded  a  treaty 
with  the  commisskmen  of  the  U.  StaMi 
Jan.  26,  1778,  who  had  been  lone  suing 
in  vain  lor  the  pubhc  acknowleagmesit 
of  the  indepenaence  of  the  republic 
Vergennes  was  not  a  man  of  superior 
talents,  but  had  much  coolness,  industry, 
experience  and  judgment.  The  chief 
resource  of  his  policy  was  delay ;  heooe 
his  evasions  and  arnbiguous  measures. 
The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  the  U. 
States  led  to  a  rupture  with  England,  and 
France  lost,  m  the  war  with  that  power, 
all  her  Indian  posseflflions.  In  1783,  Ver- 
gennes concluaed  an  advantageous  peace 
with  Great  Britain ;  but  the  great  expense 
of  the  war  involved  the  French  finances, 
and  increased  the  public  debt  to  fwch  a 
degree  as  to  render  the  difficulty  beyond 
relief.  Vergennes  did  not  possess  the 
favor  of  the  queen,  as  he  opposed,  al- 
though guardedly,  the  projects  of  her 
brother  Joseph  II.  Choiseul  was  his 
rival  The  dilatory  and  temporizing  pol- 
icy of  Versennes,  on  all  pomta,  condrib- 
uted  not  a  little  to  diminish  the  influence 
of  the  French  cabinet  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, while  it  deprived  him  of  the  reelect 
of  the  nation.  He  did  not  live  to  witness 
the  actual  outbreak  of  the  revolution, 
but  died  in  1787,  before  the  meetmg  of 
the  first  assembly  of  the  notables,  the  con- 
vocation of  which  ho  had  advised.  Louis 
XVI  believed  that  he  would  have  pre> 
vented  the  revolution,  had  he  lived. 

VsaeNiAun.    (See  GtrmuHsts,) 

Verjuice;  a  sharp  vinegar,  made  of 
the  juice  of  the  crab  apple.  The  sour 
juice  of  unripe  grapes,  used  for  culinary 
purposes,  is  also  odled  oeiTtiice.  For- 
merly, a  cooling  sirup  was  made  of  it  for 
fever  patients ;  but  it  has  gone  out  of  use 
for  this  purpose. 

Vermes.    (See  Wmrms.) 

Vermeteit,  John  van,  also  called  Mn 
tinth  the  beard,  a  fomous  historical  painter, 
son  of  Cornelius  Vermeyen,  was  bom  in 
1500,  at  Beverwik,  near  Hariem.  He 
was  a  fovorite  of  Charies  V,  and  accom- 
panied him  oflen  on  his  joume^  and 
even  on  his  expedition  to  Tunis^  m  1^5. 
Rich  tapestry,  now  in  Vienna,  was  made 
afber  his  designs  of  the  achievements  of 
Charles.  Though  he  was  tall,  his  beanl 
was  so  lonff  that  be  could  tread  tipon  it, 
when  standing.  He  died  at  Brusoek^  in 
156a     His  ten  cartoons,  repnaaaiag 
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Cfaaries's  ezpeditioii  to  Tuius,  in  water 
oolong  twen^  feet  kw  and  twelve  feet 
hiffh,  are  celebrated,  ^nie^  are  in  Vienna. 

Vermicxlli  (Italian,  kUU  worms) ;  an 
Italian  mixture,  prepared  of  flour,  cheese, 
yolks  of  egas,  sumr  and  sajffion,  and  re- 
duced into  little  long  pieces,  or  threads, 
Hke  worms,  by  forcing  it,  with  a  j^ston, 
through  a  number  of  little  holes  in  the 
end  of  a  pipe  made  for  that  purpose*  It 
IS  much  used  in  Italy  and  other  countries, 
in  soups,  broths,  &c. 

Vs&BaLioN ;  in  painting,  a  bright  and 
beautiful  red  color,  composed  of  quick- 
silver and  sulphur,  in  great  esteem  among 
the  ancients,  under  the  name  of  fmntum. 
That  preparation,  however,  which  bears 
amongst  us  the  name  of  mmnnii,  is  of  lead, 
known  also  as  red  lead. 

VxRMONT,  one  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  is  bounded  north  by  Lower 
Canada,  east  by  Connecticut  river,  which 
separates  it  from  New  Hampshire,  south 
by  Massachusetts,  west  by  New  Y<»rk; 
lon.7P33'  to  73°a6'W.;lat.42°44'to 
45°  N.;  length,  157  miles;  breadth,  90 
<Hi  the  north  line  and  40  on  the  south  ; 
Dopulation  in  1820,  235,764;  in  1830, 
280,657.  The  face  of  the  country  is  ^n- 
erally  uneven,  and  a  great  part  of  it  is 
mountainous.  The  Green  mountaiDS  (in 
French,  verd  manl),  from  which  the  state 
derives  its  name,  extend  through  the 
whole  length  from  north  to  south,  and  are 
from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  ¥dde,  and  inter- 
sected by  valleys.  They  he  principally 
on  the  east  side  of  Benninffton,  Addison 
and  Rutland  counties.  £i  Chittenden 
county,  they  appear  to  divide.  The 
western  range  presents  much  the  loftiest 
summits,  but  has  inequalities  which  aftbrd 
passages  fi>r  Onion  and  Lamoille  rivere. 
The  highest  summits  of  the  Green  moun- 
tains are  Killington  peak.  Camel's  rump, 
and  Mansfield.  Ascumey  is  a  noted 
mountain  on  the  east  ende  of  the  state^ 
south  of  Windsor.  A  largo  portion  of 
tlie  soil  is  fertile,  and  fitted  ibr  the  various 
purposes  of  agriculture.  It  is  generally 
deep,  of  a  dark  color,  rich,  moist,  warm, 
loamv,  and  seldom  parches  I  with  drought. 
The  low  lands,  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
are  generally  most  esteemed ;  but  a  great 
part  of  the  land  on  the  large  swells  is 
excellent  both  for  grazing  and  tillage. 
Wheat  is  extensively  cultivated,  particu- 
larly on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains. 
Barley,  rye,  oats,  peas,  flax  and  potatoes 
flottrish  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  Indian 
com  also  produces  considerable  crops, 
and  i^iples  grow  very  well.  Maple  sugar 
19  made  in  quantities^  nearly  equal  to  the 


home  consumption.  This  state  is,  how* 
ever,  peculiarly  adapted  to  grazing,  and 
great  numbers  of  cattle,  horses  and  sheep 
are  sold  for  the  maricets  of  Boston,  New 
York  and  Montreal  The  urincipal  arti- 
cles of  export  are  pot  ana  peari  ashes, 
bee(  poriE,  butter,  cheese,  flax,  and  Uve 
cattle.  The  trade  is  principally  with 
Boston,  Hartford,  New  York  and  Mon- 
treal. Iron  (H%,  ofeood  quality,  is  found 
in  many  places.  Tnere  are  quarries  of 
marble  in  Middlebuiy,  Bennuigton,  Ar- 
lington, Shaflsbury,  Pittsford  and  Swan- 
ton.  Porcelain  earth  is  found  at  Monkton. 
There  are  also  some  lead  and  copperas 
mines.  Among  the  most  considerable 
manufacturing  towns  are  Middlebunr, 
Bennin^n,  Montpelier,  Brattleborougn, 
Burlington  and  Windsor.  The  climate 
of  Vermont  is  healthy,  but  subject  to 
great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The 
winters  are  long  and  veiy  cold ;  and,  in 
many  parts  of  the  state,  some  enow  ftilb 
almost  eveiy  day  for  three  months.  The 
west  bank  of  Connecticut  river  forms  the 
east  line  of  the  state.  The  other  princi- 
pal rivers  are  Lamoille,  Onion,  Otter 
creek  and  Missisaue.  There  are  no  vei^ 
large  towns  in  Vermont  Montpelier  is 
the  seat  of  government  The  other  most 
considerable  towns  are  Burlington,  Mid- 
dlebuiy,  Bennington,  Windsor,  VfTood- 
Btock  and  Rutland.  There  are  two  col- 
leges in  Vermont,  at  Burlington  and  at 
Middlebunr.  Academies  are  established 
in  many  of  the  principal  towns,  and  com- 
mon schools  receive  great  attention.  The 
principal  denominations  of  Christians  are 
CongiWatioualists,  Baptists  and  Method- 
ists, lliere  are  a  few  of  manv  other 
sects.  The  first  discoveries  in  this  part 
of  the  U.  States  are  supposed  to  have 
been  made  by  Samuel  Champlain,  a 
French  nobleman ;  and  he  gave  nis  own 
name  to  the  lake  which  divides  New 
York  and  Vermont  In  1724,  the  pro- 
vincial government  of  Massachusetts 
built  fort  Dummer,  on  Connecticut  river, 
in  the  county  of  Windham.  In  1731,  the 
French  built  a  fort  at  Crown  Point,  and 
commenced  a  settlement  nearly  opposite 
to  it  For  several  years  after  these  set- 
tlements, the  Indians  claimed  the  greater 
part  of  Vermont ;  and  they  were  too  hos- 
tile to  allow  much  progress  to  the  whites. 
After  Canada  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  British,  in  1760,  Vermont  began  to 
be  setded  rapidly.  Its  territory  was 
claimed  both  by  New  Hampshire  and 
New  York.  A  warm  controverey  result- 
ed fh>m  these  ocmflicting  claims,  whicn 
was  decided  by  the  king  in  council  iq 
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1704,  in  &vor  of  New  York.  The  goT- 
emcnr  of  New  Hampshire  had  made 
■eveial  exteiunve  grants  of  land  in  Ver- 
mont, and  many  persons  had  settled  upon 
them,  made  imfRoremen^  and  paid  for 
them.  When  the  jurisdiction  of  New 
Yoric  was  established,  the  goyemment  of 
that  state  declared  these  grants  to  be  Toid, 
and  demanded  exorbitant  prices  of  the 
occupants  for  the  lands  for  which  they 
had  once  paid.  This  produced  a  serious 
quarrel,  which  lasted  <for  twenty-six  years, 
till  after  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war. 
Some  of  the  occupants  repurchased  their 
lands,  but  most  of  them  refused.  The 
party  resisting  these  demands  of  New 
York  was  h^ed  by  Ethan  Allen  and 
Seth  Warner;  and  so  serious  had  the 

Siiarrel  become  when  the  war  with  Great 
ritain  diverted  their  attention,  that  the 
governor  of  New  York  had  issued  a 
proclamation,  declaring  that,  unless  the 
ofienders  surrendered  themselves  within 
seventy  days,  they  should  be  deemed 
^ilty  of  felony,  and  liable  to  capital  pun- 
ishment. At  the  same  time,  a  reward  of 
fifty  pounds  was  offered  for  die  appre- 
hension of  Allen,  Warner,  and  six  other 
leaders.  During  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
the  ^  Green  mountain  boys'*  were  distin- 
guished for  their  hardihood  and  bravery ; 
but  they  were  little  disposed  to  any  alliance 
with  New  York,  and  waited,  even  after 
the  war,  to  see  what  kind  of  a  union  of 
the  states  was  to  be  formed  before  they 
decided  that  it  was  for  their  interest  to 
become  a  member  of  the  union.  Tliey 
declared  the  state  independent  in  January, 
1777.  The  first  constitution  was  estab- 
lished in  July  of  the  same  year.  After 
the  tennination  of  the  war,  New  Yortt 
claimed  jurisdiction  over  Vermont,  and 
the  Vennonters  resisted.  The  difterences 
were  adjusted  in  1790,  Vermont  paying  to 
New  York  $90,000,  in  full  of  all  demands. 
In  1791,  Vermont  was  admitted  into  the 
federal  union.  Its  constitution  was  revised 
and  established  in  its  present  form  in  July, 
179a  (See  CfmMutions  of  the  UnUed 
Stales.)  The  following  items  of  statistics 
are  from  Walton's  Vennont  State  Raster 
for  1831 : — ^Academies  and  high  schools 
in  Vermont,  35;  district  schools,  2400; 
clergymen,  350;  attorneys,  172;  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons,  2d9;  mechanics 
and  manufacturers,  1039 ;  merchants  and 
traden3,364;  houses, 36,170;  oxen, 48,315; 
cows  and  other  catde  of  three  years  old, 
121,400 ;  horses  and  mules,  61  J2& ;  sheep, 
725,965;  miliUa,  25,500. 
VmtLMOVT  Universitt.    (See  BwUng- 


VsaHBT  ;  a  fiunily  of  artisli '  dittm 
ffuished  even  in  the  third  generation. — 
Claude  Joseph  Vemet,  who  excelled  aO 
his  contemporaries  in  sea  pieces,  was 
bom  at  Avicnon,  in  1714,  and  was  the  son 
ofJhUonio  Vtmety  also  a  painter.  When 
eighteen  years  old,  he  went  to  Rome,  by 
sea ;  and  the  circumstance  of  his  voyage 
decided  his  talent  He  was  actfusKxned 
to  draw  whatever  he  saw.  The  sea  occu- 
pied his  mind  so  much,  that  on  one  oc- 
casion, in  a  violent  storm,  he  had  himself 
bound  to  the  mast  of  the  vessel  in  which 
he  was,  to  gaze'  <m  the  sublimity  of  the 
enraged  element,  whilst  the  captain  and 
sailors  trembled  for  their  lives.  Thence- 
forth, he  occupied  himself  solely  with 
sea  pieces,  or  pictures  of  ports  and  strandai 
For  twenty  years,  he  lived  happily  in 
Italy,  in  a  close  friendship  with  Pemlesi 
(q.  v.),  who  composed  part  of  his  Softof 
MaUr  (q.  v.),  in  his  painting  room.  At 
length  the  splendid  ofiers  of  the  French 
government  induced  him  to  return  to 
France,  in  1752,  where  he  was  to  paint 
the  most  important  ports.  Thus  origi- 
nated that  excellent  collection  which  is  yet 
in  the  Louvre.  Between  1752  and  17^ 
when  he  died,  he  is  said  to  have  painted 
no  less  than  20J  pictures.  Calms  and 
storms,  sea  and  shore,  are  represented  with 
exquisite  ease  and  truth.  In  1752,  be  was 
made  a  member  of  tho  French  acade- 
my, and,  in  1766,  counsellor;  but  these 
distinctions  and  a  lodging  in  the  Louvre 
were  the  only  favors  bestowed  upon  him 
by  the  king.  His  contemporaries  esteemed 
him  equally  for  his  cultivated  mind  and 
amiable  manners  as  for  his  genius. — ^n- 
ioine  Charles  Horace  Fernet,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  bom  in  1758,  at  Bordeaux, 
went  as  a  pensioner  of  the  king  to  Rome, 
was  made  a  member  of  the  academy  in 
1787,  and  received  the  same  honor  again 
in  1814.    He  excelled  in  battle  and  parade 

Sieces  of  large  dimensions,  in  which  he 
OS  commemorated  the  battles  of  RivoJi, 
Marengo,  Austerlitz,  Wagram,  the  de- 
parture of  the  marshals,  &c  More 
pleasing  to  many  are  his  smaller  scenes 
mostly  referring  to  battles  and  caiiip& 
His  studies  of  nature  and  hb  huntii^ 
pieces,  especially  the  lithographical  ones, 
are  much  sought  for  by  connoisseurs,  and 
have  a  vivacity  and  boldness  of  concept 
tion  in  which  his  only  rival  is  his  son 
Horace  Vemd,  The  twenty-eight  plates^  . 
in  folio,  illustrating  the  campaign  of 
Boni^Mirte  in  Italy,  are  consklered  as 
some  of  his  most  successfol  efibrts.  He 
is  a  kniflfat  of  the  legion  of  honor  and  dt 
St.  MichaeL— /foroce  Vemdf  son  of  lbs 
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praceilm^  and  heir  of  his  ftther'fl  and 
crandfathei^  talent,  was  born  in  1789»  in 
the  Louvro.  The  feelinc  of  the  great  and 
patriotic,  which  animated  so  nuuiy  hearts 
m  the  time  of  hie  youth,  is  ezpreased  in 
all  bis  works.  He  began  with  battle 
fHeces  (Jemappes,  Montmirail,  Hanau)^ 
which  acquired  him  reputation.  His 
pictures  are  praised  for  giving  promi- 
nence to  the  chief  aim  of  the  victorious 
army,  and  for  indicating  the  event  of  the 
battle  by  the  movements  of  the  lines. 
He  labored  with  equal  success  in  his 
iiaher's  branch.  In  ftct,  he  seems  to 
have  excelled  in  many  departments. 
His  domestic  scenes,  rural  feasts,  hunt- 
ings, caverns  of  robbers,  &C.,  excel  all 
those  of  his  contemporaries,  notwith- 
standing the  amount  of  talent  which,  of 
late  yean,  has  been  turned  in  this  direc- 
tion. His  fMctures  are  the  more  impres- 
sive on  account  of  their  freedom  from 
affectation.  France  yet  speaks  with  de- 
light of  his  Soldat  Labownur^  Soldai  de 
Irateriooj  &C.,  so  often  repeated  in  litho- 
graphic sketches.  His  Le  Chim  du 
TUgiment  is  another,  we  might  ahnoet 
say,  national  production  in  France.  He 
also  made  the  litho^phic  sketches  for 
the  magnificent  edition  of  the  Hmnade^ 
by  Dupont,  in  1824.  But  there  would  be 
no  end  weaB  we  to  enumerate  all  the 
distinguished  works  of  this  excellent 
artisL 

Verniee  (also  called  JWntttf,  after  the 
inventor,  whom  some  believe  to  have 
been  the  Frenchman  Peter  Vernier,  chap- 
lain at  Omans,  in  Franche  Comt6,  about 
1630,  others  the  Portuguese  Nunez  or 
Nonius,  died  1577),  It  is  an  ingenious 
instrument,  intended  to  sive,  in  cases  of 
divisions,  the  value  of  fractions  which 
fall  between  two  of  the  smallest  divisM>ns. 
Imagine,  e.  g.  a  rule,  on  which  there  are 
^ven  inches  divided  into  twelve  equal 
partB :  each  of  these  parts  is,  of  course, 
==  ^  inches,  i.  e.  =  11  lines.*  I(  now, 
the  above-mentioned  rule  were  so  made 
diat  it  mij^ht  be  moved  along  another  one 
divided  mto  inches,  it  is  easUy  seen 
that  if  the  first  line  of  division  on  the  one 
rule  coincides  with  that  on  the  other,  the 
second  line  of  the  vernier  stands  xV  ^^ 
an  inch  from  the  second  line  on  the  other 
rule,  the  third  ^,  and  soon ;  and  thus  we 

*  TUrteen  inches  migfit  as  well  have  been  di- 
vided, on  the  vernier,  into  twelve  parts.  In  gen- 
eral, the  rule  is,  the  nnmber  of  parts  on  the  ver- 
nier most  be  et^aaA  to  the  denominator  of  the  frac- 
tion which  expresses  the  required  subdii-tsion,  and 
the  nomber  or  the  standard  divisions  of  measure 
which  it  contains  most  be  oae  larger  or  less.  In 
both  cases  the  obje«n  is  obtained. 
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are  enabled,  b^  merely  moving  the  ver- 
nier, to  give  fractional  paits  of  inchesi 
without  being  oblij^  actually  to  make 
the  diffictilt  subdivision  on  the  rule.  In 
a  similar  way,  this  contrivance  is  attached 
to  curcles,  quadrants^  k^  e.g.  by  di- 
viding nine  minutes  on  the  vernier  into 
ten  equal  parts,  according  to  which  each 
part  is  =  -^',  so  that  the  parts  upon  the 
vernier  and  the  arc  stand  respectively  iV, 
•^,  iV,&c.,fiom  each  other.— For  par- 
ticular information  on  this  subject,  see 
Biot's  TraiU  d^^MrmwmU  (2d.  ed.,  Pans, 
1810). 

Verkoit,  Edward;  a  distinguished 
Enfflish  admiral,  desccaided  from  a  Staf- 
fordshire familv,  but  bom  in  Westmin- 
ster, in  1684.  He  adopted  the  naval  nro- 
fession,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  or  his 
father,  who  neld  the  post  of  secretary  of 
state  to  William  III.  He  first  went  to 
sea  with  admiral  Hopson,  and,  in  1704, 
served  under  sir  George  Rooke  at  the 
battle  of  Malaga.  He  was  also  employed 
on  many  other  occasions,  and  §^ually 
arrived  at  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  In 
1739,  when  the  treatment  of  the  English 
traders  by  the  Spaniards  in  America  had 
excited  ff^^  indignation  in  England, 
admiral  Vernon,  wno  was  a  memMr  of 
the  house  of  commons,  spoke  warmly 
against  the  indifference  of  the  ministiy  to 
the  complaints  of  the  merchants,  and 
pointed  out  the  means  of  redressing  or 
avenging  the  injuries  which  they  nad 
suffered.  In  consequ^ice  of  these  repre- 
sentations, he  was  sent  with  a  squadron  to 
the  West  Indies,  where  he  took  the  town 
of  Porto  £elk>,  in  1739,  and  destroyed 
the  fortifications.  In  1741,  he  was  sent 
out  a|(ain  to  attack  Carthagena ;  but  the 
expedition  proved  unsuccessfiil.  In  both 
of  these  expeditions,  the  British  forces 
were  joined  by  American  troops ;  and,  in 
the  latter  case,  there  was  a  great  mortality 
among  the  troops,  who  were  unaccustom- 
ed to  me  tropical  climate  of  New  Grena- 
da. Admiral  Vernon  had  the  honor  of 
ffiving  his  name  to  the  seat  of  general 
Washington,  at  that  time  in  possession  of 
his  brother,  who  had  served  imderthe 
admiral.  Durinc  the  rebellion,  in  1745, 
he  was  employed  in  defending  die  coasts 
of  Kent  and  Sussex ;  but,  on  account  of 
his  opposition  to  the  ministry,  he  was 
subsequently  superseded,  and  even  struck 
off  the  list  of  adnunils.  His  death  took 
place  Oct.  29, 1757. 

Vekr oif,  MouMT.  (See  Mount  Verrwn^ 
and  fToMigimL) 

VsROKA ;  a  delegation  of  Austrian  It- 
aly, in  the  govemnient  of .  Venioe,  water- 
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ed  by  the  Adige,  and,  though  partly 
mountaioous,  having  an  agreeable  ch- 
mate  aiMl  a  fertile  aoit.  The  productions 
are  com,  wine,  oil,  flax  and  silk:  in  the 
mountains  is  beautiilil  marble.  Popula- 
tion, 385,000 ;  square  miles,  1390. 
*  VEaoNA;  an  ancient  city,  formerly  be- 
longing to  Venice,  now  to  the  Austrian 
Lombanlo-Venetian  kingdom,  capiuil  of 
the  above  delegation,  formerly  capital  of 
a  district  called  the  Ver^mesej  on  the 
Adige,  eighteen  miles  north-north-east  of 
Mantua,  and  sixty  miles  west  of  Venice; 
Ion.  U''  V  E. ;  lat.  45''  2(y  N. ;  population, 
55,000.  It  is  a  bishop^s  see.  It  has  a 
pkeasattt  and  picturesque  situation,  partly 
on  a  declivity  and  partly  on  the  border  of 
a  large  plain.  The  Adige  flows  through 
it  in  a  rapid,  full  stream,  dividing  it  into 
two  unequal  partb,  and  is  crossed  by  four 
stone  bridges.  The  form  of  the  city  is 
irre^lar,  its  circuit  about  six  miles.  It 
retains  its  old  fortification  of  a  moat  and 
earthen  mound,  and  has  two  casdes  on 
high  ground,  with  a  third  on  the  plain. 
The  interior  of  the  city  does  not  corre- 
spond with  the  beauty  of  itspontion,  most 
of  the  streets  being  narrow  and  dirty: 
several,  however,  are  spacious  and  well 
paved.  The  houses  are  in  an  antique 
style,  but  of  good  appearance,  from  the 
quantity  of  marble  employed  in  their 
construction.  It  contains  a  Grothic  cathe- 
dral, ninety-three  churches,  forty-one 
convents,  eighteen  hospitals,  a  town-house, 
a  museum,  a  gymnasium,  a  lyceum,  a 
public  library,  an  academy  of  painting, 
also  the  academia  pkilarmonica  and  the 
phUoU,  both  remarkable  for  a  number 
of  ancient  monuments.  Some  of  the 
churches  are  noted  for  their  paintings, 
others  for  their  architecture.  The  town- 
house  has  on  the  outside  niches,  contain- 
ing busts  of  the  distinguished  natives  of 
Verona,  Pliny  the  elder,  Catullus,  Marc^is 
iEmilius,  Cornelius  Nepoe,  and  Vitruvius. 
Other  distinguished  natives  are  Maffei, 
Fracastorius,  and  Paolo  Veronese.  There 
are  many  antiquities  in  Verona,  particu- 
larly in  the  famous  collection  of  Maflei. 
The  most  interesting  monument  of  Ve- 
rona, and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  re- 
mains of^  Roman  architecture  now  exist- 
ing, is  the  amphitheatre,  said  to  have  been 
bulk  by  Domitian.  The  arena,  in  the 
centre,  and  of  oval  form,  is  220  feet  by 
190.  The  seats  rise  in  forty-six  succes- 
sive ranges  fit>m  tlie  arena,  capable  of 
containing  about  22,000  spectatora:  the 
outward  circumference  of  the  amphithe- 
atre is  1290  feet.  The  seats,  as  well  as 
the  different  passages,  the  stair-cases  and 


galleries,  remain  entire,  the  whole  con- 
sisting of  vast  blocks  of  *nRrble,of  two 
stories.    Bartol.  Giuliari,  in  his  Tovogra- 
fia  deW  ,^t\^Uatro  di  Verona  (Verooa, 
18221  consioera  the  amphiiheatre  as  on- 
ginaliy  an  Etruscan  work.    (See  count 
sjmone  Stratico's  LetUra,  and  Giulianis 
answer.)    The  tuxadtmia  di  igricoitun^ 
commercio  ed  arti  (founded  in  1769),  pul- 
lishes  Memarie^  of  which  the  tenth  vol- 
ume appeared  in  1824.    Verona  was,  for 
a  time,  in  the  middle  ages,  free,  but,  fur 
170  years,  was  under  the  rule  of  the  Scid- 
igers,  who  were  expelled,  in  l^,by  Ga- 
leozzo  Visconti,  at  a  later  period  duke  of 
Milan.    Afler  the  Viscontis,  the  Carraras 
were  masteis  of  Verona ;  and,  in  U05, 
the  Venetians  conquered  it     They  re- 
tained it  until  1796.    (See  Cwdpint  Rt- 
pMic,)    Shakspeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet 
is  founded  upon  one  of  the  bloody  cou- 
tests  of  these  families.    A  sarcopba^ 
is  yet  shown,  called  the  tomb  of  JulieL 
Carli,  in  his  Storia  di  Vcrondy  and  Maffei, 
in  his   Verona  iUtutrata^  have  described 
the  antiquities  of  the  city.      See  alao 
count  Bevilacqua  Lazise's  Statittiea  ddk 
CiUii  di   Verona   (Venice,  1823).    The 
chief  manufacture  of  Verona  is  silk;  but 
wool  and  leather  are  also  made  here.   lo 
1^22,  a  congress  was  hekl  here  by  the 
principal  powers  of  Europe..  The  em- 
perors of  Austria  and  Russia,  the  kings 
of  Prussia,  Sardinia  and  Naples,  were 
personaUy  presenL    No  British  minister 
appeared,  because  Canning  would  not 
acknowledge  the  ri^t  of  armed  inter- 
ference   in   the    afinirs    of  Spain.    He 
sent  Wellington,  however,  and  the  Eng- 
lish ambasmdor  at  Vienna,  to  Verona. 
Chateaubriand  and  Montmorency  appear- 
ed for  France ;  Pozzo  di  Borgo  and  <xfaen 
for   Russia;    Hardenberg   for   PnissiB. 
Prince  Mettemich  presid^.  Gentz(q.  ▼.) 
drew  up  the  protocol.  So  much  is  known 
of  the  deliberations,  that  the  powers  per- 
mitted France  to  reestablish  the  ancient 
monarchv  in  Spain  (q.  y.)  by  force  of 
arms,  and  promised  assistance  if  itsliould 
be  necessary.    But,  as  England  did  not 
take  part  in  the  conferences,  and  con- 
stantly advised  peace,  and  the  French 
minister  Vill^le  (q.  v.)  opposed  thestron|> 
est  arguments  to  the  fanatics  who  were 
clamorous  fer  war,  and  the  statesmen, 
who  had  gone  from  Paris  to  Verona,  sup- 
ported his  views,  and  as  Mina  had  beat- 
en the  army  of  the  faith  in  Catakwia, 
France  attempted  at  first,  in  1822,  to  in- 
duce the  cortes,  by  negotiatioii,  to  make 
a  change  in  tfaehr  constitotioii,  so  as  to 
render  it  more  conformable  to  the  dm- 
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narchicii]  principle.  Respecting  the  diffi- 
culdes  between  Kiusia  and  the  Porte,  it  was 
concluded  that  lord  Strangford,  who  had 
been  invited  for  that  purpose  to  Verona, 
should  present  an  vitimatiun  to  the  sultan, 
in  which  the  strictest  fulfilment  of  the 
treaty  of  Bucharest  (q.  vV  of  1811,  should 
be  demanded,  and  tbepiGreek  insurgents 
should  not  receive  any  assistance.  On 
account  of  this  arrangement,  the  Greek 
deputies,  who  had  already  arrived  hi  An- 
cona,  were  not  permitted  to  proceed  any 
further.  Some  resolutions  were  also  en- 
tered into  respecting  the  Austrian  army 
in  Piedmont  and  Naples ;  measures  were 
taken  for  the  suppression  of  secret  socie- 
ties, &c.  The  monarchs  left  Verona  in 
October.  (See  the  articles  Layhachy  and 
IntervtnJUxm.) 

Veronica,  St.  The  following  is  from 
the  Didicmnaire  dt  TfUologie  (Toulouse, 
1817),  a  strictly  Catholic  work :— «  Viro- 
nique  is  formed  of  vera  icon  (true  image, 
that  is,  of  Christ).  It  is  Christ^s  face  im- 
printed  on  a  kerchief,  preserved  in  St.  Pe- 
ter's, at  Rome.  Some  believe  that  it 
is  the  same  kerchief  which  was  put  on 
Christ's  face  in  the  tomb,  according  to 
John  XX,  7 :  others  have  persuaded  them- 
selves, but  without  proof!  that  it  is  the 
kerchief  with  which  a  holy  woman 
wiped  the  Savior's  face,  when  he  went 
to  mount  Calvary,  bearing  the  cross.  This 
opinion  may  have  originated  from  the 
circumstance  that  some  painters  oflen 
represent  the  v^Tiiqvt,  or  true  image, 
supported  by  the  hands  of  an  angel,  and 
others  by  the  hands  of  a  woman.  The 
first  time  that  this  image  is  mentioned  is 
in  a  ritual,  drawn  up  in  1143,  by  Benedict, 
a  canon  of  St.  Peter's.  (See  P.  Mabil- 
lon,^U9etim  Ralicum,  vol  ii,  p.  222.)  The 
worship  paid  to  this  unage  is  paid  in  real- 
ity to  tne  Savior."  So  far  the  Dictionary. 
It  does  not  mention  that  the  legend,  eve- 
ry where  propasated,  calls  the  holy  wo- 
man, mentioned  above,  St.  Veronica ;  just 
as  if  a  saint  should  be  worshipped  under 
the  name  of  St.  Uhes,  the  common  cor- 
ruption of  Setubal. 

Verreb,  Caiifs  Licinius ;  a  Roman  who 
governed  the  province  of  Sicily  as  pre- 
tor.  The  oppression  and  rapine  of  which 
he  was  guilty,  while  in  ofBce,  so  ofiended 
the  Sicilians,  that  they  brought  an  accu- 
sation against  him  before  the  Roman  sen- 
ate. Cicero  undertook  the  cause  of  the 
Sicilians,  and  pronounced,  those  cele- 
brated orations  which  are  still  extant.  The 
five  memorials  which  bear  the  name  of 
seeunda  acfto  m  Fermn,  were  drawn  up 
tff  Ciceio  after  Verres  had  abandoned  hn 
B  desperate^    Verres  was  de- 


fended by  Hortensius ;  but,  aslie  despair- 
ed of  the  success  of  his  defence,  he  left 
Rome,  without  whltmg  for  his  sentence, 
and  lived  in  mat  afiBuence  in  one  of  the 
provinces.  He  was  at  last  killed  by  the 
soldiers  of  Antony,  the  triumvir,  about 
twenty-six  years  after  his  voluntstiy  exile 
from  the  capital. 

Verri,  count  Alexander,  an  Italian 
writer,  bom  at  Milan,  in  1741,  died  in 
1816,  entered  at  first  upon  the  practice  of 
the  law ;  but  perceiving  the  defects  of  the 
civil  and  criminal  legislation  of  his  coun- 
try, he  applied  hmiself  with  great  dili- 
gence to  the  study  of  Grotius,  Pufon- 
dorf,  Montesquieu,  and  otlier  pubticists. 
In  connexion  with  Carli,  Frisi,  and  Bec- 
caria,  he  published  a  periodical  work  en- 
titled //  Cqfij  wh^ch  had  great  success. 
In  1766,  he  went  to  Paris  with  Beccaiia, 
travelled  in  England,  and,  returning  to 
Italy,  settled  himself  at  Rome,  where  he 
wrote  two  tragedies,  Panthea,  and  the 
Conspiracy  of  Milan.  His  other  works 
are  an  Essay  upon  the  general  History  of 
Italy,  from  the  Foundation  of  Rome  to 
the  present  Time  ;  Commentaries  and 
Criticisms  upon  the  principal  Grecian 
Orators ;  Roman  Nights,  which  has  been 
translated  into  German,  French  and  Eng- 
lish, and  frequently  reprinted,  and  «  Lite 
of  Erostratus. — His  brothers  Peter  (bom 
1728,  died  1797)  and  Charles  (bom  1743, 
died  1826J  also  published  several  valuable 
works  ;  tne  former  on  political  economy 
and  legislation,  the  latter  on  agricultural 
subjects. 

Versailles,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
cities  of  France,  about  ten  miles  from 
Paris,  lies  in  an  extensive,  and,  in  part, 
barren  plun.  Until  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  it  was  an  inconsid- 
erable village,  with  a  hunting  castle. 
Louis  XIV  determined  to  erect,  on  this 
solitary  spot,  a  royal  residence  worthy  of 
his  age  and  his  grandeur.  Seven  years 
(167S— 1680)  were  employed  in  com- 
pleting the  palace,  park  and  gardens, 
around  which  a  cit^,  with  regular  sureeta 
and  handsome  buildings,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  100,000  souls,  soon  grew  up.  The 
palace,  erected  after  the  pUms  and  under 
the.  inspection  of  Mansard,  is  more  than 
800  feet  in  length,  consisting  of  a  first 
story  and  the  attic,  decorated  with  Ionic 
pilasters,  with  fifteen  projecting  buildings, 
supported  by  isolated  columns  of  the 
same  order.  It  contains  eight  magnifi- 
cent saloons,  adorned  with  statuary,  paint- 
ings and  architectural  embellishments, 
aira  the  great  gallery,  232  feet  long,  thirty 
broad,  and  thirty-seven  high,  and  lighted 
by  seventeeD  great  windows.    The  gaJle- 
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ly  18  indebted  to  Lebnin  for  its  architect 
tun  and  paintingB,  and  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  in  Europe  for  magnificence,  taste 
or  arrangement  The  c&pel  is  one  of 
the  moat  superb  monuments  of  the  mag- 
nificence or  Louis  XIV :  its  external  dec- 
oration consists  of  Corinthian  pilasters, 
ornamented  with  numerous  statues ;  tlie 
interior,  of  the  same  order,  presents 
twelve  fluted  pillars,  richhromamented, 
and  sustaining  the  dome.  The  banquet- 
ing room,  the  opera-house,  &c^  are  also 
splendidly  finished.  The  gardens  of  this 
sumptuous  palace  are  equal  in  splendor 
to  the  fabric  to  which  they  belong.  In- 
numerable statues,  temples  and  pavilions 
greet  the  view  in  every  direction,  while 
shrubberies,  parterres,  sheets  of  water, 
and  jd»  ifeau,  diversify  the  scenery. 
Within  the  circuit  of  the  park  lie  the  two 
palaces  called  the  Grtat  and  JjU&b  TVuuion. 
Versailles  was  the  residence  of  Louis 
XIV,  XV  and  XVI,  and  of  all  the  chief 
officers  of  state,  until  the  6th  of  October, 
1789,  when  Louis  was  compelled,  by  the 
Paris  mob,  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the 
TmlcncB-  '^^  national  assembly  also 
opened  its  sessions  here,  and  was  trans- 
ferred, at  the  same  time,  to  Paris.  In 
consequence  of  this  removal  of  the  court 
and  government,  Versailles  declined  as 
rapidlv  as  it  had  risen.  Napoleon  did 
something  towards  restoring  it,  and  also 
caused  die  palace  to  be  repaired.  The 
treatv  of  Versailles  was  signed  here,  Sept. 
3,  1783,  between  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Spain,  on  the  same  day  that  the 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  U. 
States  of  America  was  signed  at  Paris. 
The  French  court,  during  the  three  reigns 
above  mentioned,  was  styled  the  court  of 
VenaUks.  The  citjr  of  Versailles  has, 
at  present,  a  population  of  28,000^  and  is 
a  biriiop's  see.  It  contains  a  tovm-house, 
a  public  library  of  30,000  volumes,  three 
churches,  and  several  other  public*  build- 
ings and  institutions. 

Verse  (finom  the  Latin  verfere,  to  turn ; 
hence  vertua^  a  fijrrow,  line,  series,  verse). 
The  connexion  of  several  metres  or 
rhythms  forms  a  rhythmical  series— « 
verse  which  contains  as  many  metrical 
members  or  bars  as  there  are  uniform 
arnses  in  the  verse.  Verse  mav  also  be 
defined  as  that  form  which  sounds  assume 
by  means  of  a  regular  motion  and  meas- 
ure, or  a  series,  a  whole  of  rhjrthras  met- 
rically divided.  The  word  is  also  used 
fbr  a  series  of  verses,  coiuiected  accord- 
ing to  some  rule ;  but  «irop&e  is  the  better 
expression  for  this.  (See  iSEropfte.)  Ver- 
I  is  the  art  of  applying  die  rules 


according  to  which  venes  are  formed. 

Rhvthm  is  not  ima^nable  without  lime ; 

and  as  there  is  even  and  uneven  time  (see 

Tisie),  there  are  three  difierent  kinds  of 

2       4 
mdra: — ^1.  the  spondaic,  equal  to  ~  or  ^ 

time ;  SL  the  molossic,  equal  to  the  heavy 

-timers,  the  trocftaic,  equal  to  the  easy! 

(M-g  time.    Verses  in  uneven  time  are 

more  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  an- 
cient languages ;  those  in  even  time  to  that 
of  the  modem.  Formeriy  verses  were 
measured  acc<Hnding  to  foot,  in  the  Roman 
fiuriiicm  (the  Greeka  measured  vonea  more 
correcdy  according  to  the  time  or  hais]^ 
which  led  to  various  mistakes.  Becunea 
foot  is  but  the  form  of  a  single  part  of  the 
metrical  period,  the  proportionate  valoe  of 
it  is  the  very  thing  which  must  be  dflier> 
mined  by  the  rhythm  or  metre,  and  there- 
fore is  to  be  measured  by  this,  but  is  not  its 
measure.  The  grammarians,  with  whom 
theyoo^  was  only  an  aggregate  of  syUaUes, 
sought,  in  order  to  determine  the  measure, 
for  a  fundamental  foot,  prevailing  in  the 
whole  verse.  As  they  knew  only  the 
difierence  between  bm^  and  short  sylla- 
bles, but  not  the  difterent  degrees  of 
length  and  shortness  (which  diffiwent 
proportionsproduce  variety  of  moveoEieiit), 
a  number  or  arbitrary  and  confiised  no- 
tions originated,  which  were  elevated  to 
rules ;  and  thus  the  rhythm  became  only 
the  more  obscure.  If  we  mtamart  verse, 
however,  as  the  ear  requires,  miisicaUy 
and  accordmg  to  fisie,  we  shall  find  regu- 
lariy  returning  metrical  periods,  and  thus 
determine  the^melody  of  the  verse,  or  the 
metrical  music  of  it;  and  the  prosodic 
value^of  syllables  is  elevated  to  rhythmi- 
cal and  metricaL  Verses  have  been  meas- 
ured according  to  feet  or  douUe  feet  (di- 
podies).     The  tripodic,  above  indicaand 

as  ^,  was  unkiiown;   the  dactylic,  crecic, 

ch<»iarabic,  ionic,  peonic  and  antispaatic 
verses  were  measured  according  to  fec^ 
BO  that  each  was  a  metre :  the  anapeatie, 
tiochiuc  and  iambic  verses,  however,  in 
which  a  dipody  made  a  metre^  were 
measured  by  oupodies.  If  a  metre  is 
contained  in  a  verse  once,  twice,  three 
times,  &C.,  the  veise  is  called  monoaMier, 
dimderj  (rtmeter,  iibram€ter,  padamder^ 
hexamder^  &c  As  many  hm  are  filled 
out  by  the  imagination,  and  not  in  reafity, 
tibe  division  of  catalectic,  or  jncompleie, 
and  acatalectic,  or  complete,  Tsraea  hss 
arisen.  If  the  vene  is  conchided  hi  die 
middle  of  the  period,  it  iacaOed  hradig 
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caiaUeHCf  or  hatf4M>inplete ;  if  it  is  one 
fljrllable  too  long,  it  is  called  hfpertataUc' 
tw.  According  to  the  theory  of  time,  these 
divisions  appear  unnecessary  and  errone- 
ous, as  every  one,  who  can  divide  a  verse 
musically,  will  easily  find.  In  the  same 
way  the  division  of  the,  so  called,  poly- 
schemaHc  or  many-formed  verses — verses 
capable  of  several  forms  or  changes — ap- 
pears superfluous ;  also  tha^of  the  uncon- 
nected verses,  which,  as  is  said,  cannot  be 
united,  and  the  invention  of  which  is  ascrib- 
ed to  Archilochus:  These  can  be  measured 
rhythmically  perfectly  well.  A  consistent 
theoiy  of  time  reduces  all  the  sorts  of 
verses  to  one  fundamental  form,  of  which 
there  are  a  variety  of  modifications.  Mr. 
Apel,  a  German,  has  done  much  to  pro- 
mote a  better  understanding  of  the  char- 
acter of  verses. — Blank  verse  is  a  species 
of  verse  disencumbered  of  rhyme,  and 
allowing  the  lines  to  run  into  each  other 
with  nearly  as  much  fi^eedom  as  the  Latin 
hexameter.  As  it  is  naturally  read  with 
less  cadence  than  rhyme,  the  pauses  in  it 
and  the  efiect  of  them  are  not  always  so 
sensible  to  the  ear  as  in  rhyme.  It  is  con- 
structed, however,  upon  the  same  princi- 
ples with  respect  to  the  place  of  the  pause. 
Ver8ificatioi7.  (See  Verse,) 
Vebst,  or  Werst  ;  a  Russian  measure, 
equal  to  about  two  thirds  of  an  English 
mile.    (See  Measures.) 

Vertebra;  the  name  of  the  little 
bones  which  compose  the  spine.  They 
are  short,  thick,  angular,  twenty-four  in 
number,  placed  one  above  the  other. 
Each  vertebra  has  commonly  seven  pro- 
cesses. The  first  of  these  is  the  spinous 
process,  which  is  placed  at  the  back  part 
of  the  vertebra,  and  gives  the  name  of 
spiiie  to  the  whole  of  this  bony  canaL 
Two  others  are  C4dled  transverse  processes, 
firom  their  situation  with-  respect  to  the 
spine,  and  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
spinous  process.  The  four  othehs,  which 
are  called  obUque  processes,  are  much 
smaller  than  the  other  three.  There  are 
two  of  these  on  the  upper,  and  two  on 
the  lower  part  of  each  vertebra,  rising 
fit>m  near  tne  basis  of  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses. They  are  sometimes  called  artic- 
ular proceraes,  because  the  two  superior 
processes  of  one  vertebra  are  articulated 
with  the  two  inferior  processes  of  the  ver- 
tebra above  it ;  and  they  are  called  Mique 
procenes,  Grom  their  situation  with  re- 
spect to  the  processes  with  which  they 
are  articulated.  These  oblique  processes 
are  articulated  to  each  other  by  a  species 
of  ^ingly  mus,  and  each  process  is  covered 
at  Its  articulation  with  cartilage.    There 


is  in  eveiy  vertebra  a  hole  large  enough  to 
admit  a  iinger.  These  holes  correspond 
with  each  other,  and  form  a  long  nony 
conduit,  for  the  lodgment  of  the  spinal 
marrow.  Besides  this  great  hole,  there 
are  four  notches  on  each  side  of  eveiy  ver- 
tebra, between  the  oblique  processes  and 
the  body  of  the  vertebra.  Two  of  these 
notches  are  at  the  upper,  and  two  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  hone.  Each  of  the  in- 
ferior notches,  meeting  with  one  of  the 
superior  notches  of  the  vertebra  below  it, 
forms  a  foramen;  whilst  the  superior 
notches  do  the  same  with  the  imerior 
notches  of  the  vertebra  above  iL  These 
four  foramina  form  passages  for  blood- 
vessels, and  for  the  nerves  that  pass  out 
of  the  spine.  The  vertebr»  are  united 
together  by  means  of  a  substance,  com- 
pressible like  cork,  which  forms  a  kind 
of  partition  between  them.  The  change 
which  takes  place  in  these  intervertebral 
cartilages  (as  tliey  are  usually  called),  in 
advanced  life,  occasions  the  decrease  in 
stature,  and  the  stooping  forwards,  which 
are  usually  to  be  observed  in  old  people. 
The  cartilages  then  become  shnvelled, 
and  consequently  lose,  in  a  great  measure, 
their  elasticity.  But,  besides  this  gradual 
efiect  of  old  age,  these  cartilages  are  sub- 
ject to  a  temporaiy  diminution,  from  the 
weight  of  the  body  in  an  erect  pcsmre ;  so 
that  people  who  have  been  lonf  standing, 
or  who  nave  carried  a  considerable  weifht^ 
are  found  to  be  shorter  than  when  they 
have  been  long  in  bed.  Hence  we  are 
taller  in  the  morning  than  at  night  The 
difference  in  such  cases  depends  on  Uie 
age  and  size  of  the  subject :  in  tall,  young 
people,  it  is  nearly  an  mch  ;  but  in  older 
or  snorter  persons,  less  coosiderable.  Be- 
sides these  cartilages,  there  are  many 
sti'ong  ligaments,  which  unite  the  bonsa 
of  the  spine  to  each  other.  Besides  the 
uses  of  the  vertebras  in  defending  the 
spinal  marrow,  and  in  articulating  the 
several  vertebne,  they  sen^e  to  form  a 
greater  surface  for  the  lodgment  of  mus- 
cles, and  enable  the  latter  to  act  more 
powerfully  on  the  trunk,  bv  afibrding 
them  a  lever  of  considerable  length.  In 
a  part  of  the  body  that  is  composed  of  so 
ffreat  a  number  of  bones,  and  constructed 
for  such  a  variety  of  motion,  as  the  spine 
is,  luxation  is  more  to  be  expected  than 
fracture  ;  and  this  is  very  wisely  guarded 
against,  in  every  direction,  by  the  many 
processes  that  are  to  be  found  in  each  ver- 
tebra, and  by  the  cartilages,  ligaments^ 
and  other  means  of  connexion  whidi 
we  have  described  as  uniting  thenr  lo* 
gether. 
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VuntiBAAL  AjiiHiJM.  (See  jfuMtob.) 
VuiTXx  is  used,  in  aBtronomy,  for  the 
point  of  heaven  perpeodieolariy  over  our 
needs,  properly  celled  the  xemtL — VertioA 
cirdej  in  astronomy ;  a  great  circle  of  the 
sphere,  passing  through  the  zenith  and  na- 
dur,  and  cutting  the  horizon  at  right  angles: 
it  is  otberwiBe  called  mwautiL — Fmetd 
prime  is  that  vertical  circle  or  azimuth 
which  passes  through  the  poles  of  the  me- 
ridian, or  which  is  perpenoicular  to dbe  me- 
ridian, and  passes  through  the  equinoctial 
pointBb — VarHcal  pUtne^  in  perspective,  is 
a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  geometrical 
plane,  passiog  through  the  eye,  and  cut- 
ting the  perspective  plane  at  ri^t  angles. 
— rerikal  plane^  in  conies,  is  a  plane 
passing  through  the  vertex  of  the  cone, 
and  parallel  to  an^  conic  section. 

Vertot  d'Aubosuf,  Ren6  Aubert  de,  a 
French  historian,  whose  works  have 
been  translated  into  English,  was  bom  at 
the  castle  of  Beimetot,  in  Nonnandy,  of  a 
good  &mily,  in  1655.  His  application  to 
study  was  early  and  persevering;  but, 
mucti  against  his  fathers  will,  he  entered 
among  the  Capuchins,  and  took  the  name 
ofbrMer  Zachary,  The  austerities  of 
his  order  not  agreeing  with  his  health,  he 
was  induced  to  change  it  for  that  of  the 
Premonstratenses^  and  became  succes- 
sively secretary  to  the  general  of  the 
order,  rector,  and,  at  length,  prior  of  the 
ittOnastery.  After  some  other  ch»  nges  of 
situation,  he  became  a  secular  ea  wnas- 
tic,  and,  m  1701,  came  to  Paris  in  that 
character.  His  talents  soon  procured  him 
patronage.  In  1705,  he  was  made  asso- 
ciate of  the  academy  of  belles-letu^  and, 
oAbt  a  while,  secretair  of  languages  to  the 
duke  of  Orleans.  In  171^  the  grand 
niaster  of  Maha  appointed  him  his  histo- 
riographer. His  last  years  were  passed 
in  much  bodily  infirmity,  finm  which  he 
was  relieved  by  death,  in  1735.  He  was 
bordering  on  his  forty-fifth  year  when  he 
wrote  his  first  history,  and  had  passed  his 
seventieth  when  he  finished  his  last,  that 
of  Malta.  His  style  is  lively,  pleasing 
and  elegant ;  his  reflections  always  just, 
and  often  profound.  He,  however,  want- 
ed the  industry  and  research  which  are 
among  the  leading  requisites  of  the  histo- 
rian ;  and  be  yielded  too  much  to  imagina- 
tion, and  depended  too  much  upon  mem- 
ory, to  be  either  accurate  or  trustworthy. 
His  prindual  works  are,  HitUnre  de$  M- 
wduiums  de  Pmivgal  (1689);  IRdovtdk$ 
JUvoltOwns  de  Sukde  (1696, 2  vols.,  12mo.) ; 
Histoire  des  Bivolviums  Aommnes  (3  vols., 
12mo.) ;  JEHaire  de  MaWu  (1727,  4  vols., 
4ta};  TVaUideiaMcwHsneedeBreiagiu; 


Bidoin  Critiaue  de  rEUMimemad  de$ 
Breiom  dmu  let  Gouiet  (2  vok.,  ISkno.). 
He  wrote  also  some  dissertatiocs  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles-lettreB, 
and  had  much  intercourse  with  the  lite- 
rsti  of  his  day.  His  correspondence 
with  lord  Stanhope  on  the  senate  of  an- 
cient Rome  has  been  published  by  the 
historian  of  Rome,  Hooke. 

VxETUVRiy;  a  deity  among  the  Ro- 
mans, who  borrowed  lum  finom  die  Etru- 
rians: he  presided  over  the  spring  and 
orchards.  He  endeavored  to  gain  the  af- 
foctkms  of  the  goddess  Pomona ;  and,  to 
efifect  this,  be  assumed  the  shape  and 
drees  of  a  fisherman,  of  a  soldier,  a  pass- 
ant, a  reaper,  &c.,  but  all  to  no  purpose, 
till,  under  the  form  of  an  old  w<Mnan,  be 
prevailed  upon  his  mistress,  and  mairied 
her.  He  is  generally  represented  ss  a 
young  man  crowned  with  flowers,  cov- 
ered up  to  the  waist,  and  holding  in  his 
right  hand  fiuit,  and  a  crown  of  plenty  in 
his  left. 
Verui^m,  Lord.  (See  Bacon.) 
Vrrvain  fverftena).  These  plants  have 
usually  quadrangular  herbaceous  stems. 
Their  leaves  are  opposite :  the  flowers  are 
generally  small,  disposed  in  spikes,  which 
are  sometimes  arranged  in  pahicies.  The 
calyx  is  tubular,  and  five-toothed;  the 
corolla  fijnnel-ehaped,  dividing  into  five 
irregular  lobes ;  the  stamens  four  in  num- 
ber, two  of  which  are  shortra*  than  the 
others:  the  capsule  contains  four  seeds^ 
which  become  naked  at  matinity.  The 
common  European  vervain  ( F.  {ffiemaH$\ 
is  an  ordinary  looking  weed,  naturalizea 
in  waste  places  in  some  parts  of  the  U. 
Suies.  It  was  employed  by  the  ancients 
in  reliffious  ceremonies,  and  particularly 

a  the  Druids.  The  celebrity  which  this 
.  uit  obtained  without  its  possessing  one 
apparent  quality,  or  presenting,  by  its 
manner  of  growth  or  form,  any  mysteri- 
ous character,  to  arrest  the  attention  or 
excite  imagination,  is  indeed  very  extra- 
ordinary and  unaccountable.  Most  na- 
tions venerated,  esteemeil  and  used  it. 
The  ancients  had  their  oerfrenafia,  at  which 
period  the  temples  and  ft^quented  places 
were  stiewed  and  sanctified  wtt^  vervain : 
the  beasts  for  sacrifice  and  the  altars  were 
terhenated^  the  one  filleted,  the  other 
strewed,  with  the  sacred  herb ;  no  incanta- 
tion or  lustration  was  perfect  widiout  the 
aid  of  this  plant  It  seems  to  have  bad 
ascribed  to  it  the  power  of  curing  bites 
of  rabid  animals,  arresting  the  progres 
of  the  venom  of  serpents,  reconciling  an- 
tipathies, conciliating  fiiendahips,  &C., 
and  was  in  equal  veneration  among  the 
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ftfiesCB  of  Rome  and  Gfeece,  the  Dniidfl 
of  Geul  and  Britain,  and  the  magi  of  In- 
dia. But  it  is  now  regarded  as  of  no 
▼alue.  We^  have  two  native  species  of 
yerbena,  of  common  occurrence  in  the 
Northern  States,  one  bearing  blue  and  the 
other  white  flowers.  Several  others  are 
found  in  the  south  and  west,  one  of  which 
(F.  aMetia)  has  pretty  large  flowers, 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  a  phlox, 
and  is  often  cultivated  as  an  ornamental 
pknt.  An  exotic  species  has  flowens  of 
the  same  size,  but  of  a  bright  scarlet 
color. 

Vervibrs;  a  well-built  town  in  the 
province  of  Liege,  kingdom  of  Beleiuin, 
lying  in  the  middle  of  a  rich  and  lertile 
yalley,  on  the  small  river  Weze,  to  which  it 
is  indebted  for  its  prosperi^ ;  Ion.  5^  53^ 
E. ;  lac  50^  36^  N. ;  seventeen  miles  south- 
east of  Liese.  It  has  been  enriched  by 
the  sale  of  its  woollen  goods,  numerous 
manufactories  of  which  are  erected  on 
the  Weze.  Its  population  amounts  to 
16,000  souk. 

Vebalids,  Andrew,  a  celebrated  sur- 

feon  and  anatomist,  bom  at  Brussels,  in 
514,  studied  the  languages  and  philoso- 
phy at  Louvain,  and  at  an  early  age  dis- 
played his  predominant  taste  for  anatom- 
ical inquiries,  by  dissecting  the  bodies  of 
animals.  He  then  went  to  Paris^  and 
studied  the  medical  sciences  under  James 
Sylvius.  When  only  eighteen,  he  com- 
posed his  treatise  Ik  Vorporis  humani 
J'abricay  and,  returning  to  Louyain,  de- 
livered lectures  on  anatomy.  He  after- 
wards visited  Italy,  and  by  his  lectures 
and  demonstrations  at  Pisa,  Bologna,  and 
other  Italian  cities,  acquired  great  reputa- 
tion.  In  1537,  the  government  of  Venice 
appointed  him  professor  of  anatomy  m 
the  uniyersity  of  Padua,  where  he  re- 
mained seven  years.  He  was  subsecjuent- 
ly  physician  to  Charies  V,  and  to  Philip  II 
of  Spain.  When  in  the  height  of  his 
fame,  he  engaged  in  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
.  salem.  The  motive  to  this  undertaking  is 
thus  related :  Vesalius,  believing  a  young 
Spanieh  nobleman,  whom  he  bad  attended, 
to  be  dead,  opened  him ;  but,  after  making 
an  incision  into  the  body,  he  perceived 
the  symptoms  of  life.  The  parents,  com- 
ing to  the  knowledge  of  this,  accused  him 
to  the  inquisition  of  impie^.  But  the 
king  interposed,  and  saved  him,  on  condi- 
tion thart  he  would  undertake  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land.  But  difierent  motives 
for  this  journey  haye  been  assigned.  On 
his  return  from  Jerusalem,  he  was  ship- 
wrecked on  the  island  of  Zante,  and  died 
there,  from  the  eflfects  of  hunger  and 


hardship,  m  1564.  The  great  work  of 
Vesalius,  On  the  Stnieture  of  the  human 
Body,  was  first  published  at  Basle  (1543, 
fl>U;  and  the  second  edition,  augmented 
and  corrected  by  the  author,  appeared  in 
1555.  Many  subsequent  editions  have 
been  printed ;  but  the  most  accurate  and 
complete  is  that  ptiblishedat  Leyden  (172f , 
3  vols.,  Ibl.),'by  Boerbaave  and  Albinus. 

VxspASiAnirs,  Htus  Flavins,  empeior  of 
Rome,  was  bom  near  Rieti,  in  the  country 
of  the  Sabines,  towards  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  His  father  was  a  re- 
ceiver of  taxes  in  Asia,  and,  in  that  gen- 
erally disreputable  office,  wasdistinguiraed 
for  moderation  and  integrity.  Vespasian 
displayed  but  little  ambition  in  his  youth ; 
ana  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Cuuidius 
that  he  exhibited  his  militaiy  talents.  Be- 
ing then  appointed  commander  of  a  le- 
gion, he  acquired  great  reputation  in  Ger- 
many and  m  Britain ;  and,  on  his  return 
to  Rome,  he  was  made  consul.  In  the 
beginning  of  Nero's  reign,  he  lived  in  re- 
tirement, but  was  at  length  appointed  pro- 
consul of  Africa ;  and  on  the  rebellion  of 
the  Jews,  he  was  sent  with  an  army  into 
Judea  (A.  D.  66).  After  takmf  some  im- 
portant fortresses,  and  reducmg  almost 
the  whole  of  Galilee  to  subjection,  he  was 
preparing  to  attack  Jerusalem,  when  he 
received  the  news  of  the  death  of  Nero 
(A.  D.  68).  Afler  the  trannent  rei^s  of 
Galba,  Otbo  and  Vitellius,  he  was  himself 
elevated  to  imperial  power ;  and  such  was 
his  good  fortune,  that  he  found  himself 
seated  on  the  throne,  without  having  re- 
course  to  those  hostilities  which  he  had 
anticipated  as  necessary  to  support  his 
claims.  Reaching  Rome  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  year  70,  he  was  received  with 
l^eral  and  sincere  reioicing,  the  reputa- 
tion he  had  acquired  promi*Qng  relief 
from  the  miseries  of  niisgovemroent,  un- 
der which  the  people  hwA  long  fftuffered. 
He  did  not  disappoint  the  expectations 
which  his  character  had  excited.  He  re- 
formed the  discipline  of  the  army,  puri- 
fied the  senatorial  and  equestrian  onlera, 
by  dec^rading  the  unworthy,  and  fillin<r 
their  places  with  respectable  citizens,  aud 
appointed  a  commission  to  settle  the  vast 
multitude  of  suits  which  had  accumu- 
lated during  the  late  troubles,  besides 
presidmg  on  the  bench  frequently  him- 
self that  justice  might  be  administered 
with  impartiality.  He  was  an  enemy  to 
luxury,  and  devoid  of  personal  or  fiimi- 
ly  pride,  beins  by  no  means  desirous  to 
conceal  the  obscurity  of  hii  origin.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  is  charged  with  di»- 
playing  a  degree  of  meanness  and  ra- 
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paei^,  in  the  accumulation  of  weahh,  in- 
oonmstent  with  his  character  and  station. 
Though  this  reproach  is  not  destitute  of 
foundation,  it  appears,  however,  to  be  ex- 
a^rated ;  and  necessity  probably  obliged 
faun  to  have  recourse  to  the  means  he  em- 
ployed for  the  exigences  of  government, 
after  the  treasuiy  had  been  euiausted  by 
the  luxury  and  profusion  of  his  predeces- 
sors. Vespasian  favored  arts,  letters  and 
learned  men,  particularly  Quintilian,  Pli- 
ny aad  Joeephus.  He  rebuilt  a  part  of 
the  city  which  had  been  destroyed  during 
the  civU  wars,  restored  the  capitol,  that 
had  been  burnt  under  Vitellius,  with  in- 
creased splendor,  and  erected  the  gigantic 
amphitheatre,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still 
ceietnuted  under  the  name  of  the  coHst- 
tin.  (q.  V.)  Among  the  principal  public 
events  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian  are  the 
termination  of  the  dangerous  rebellion  of 
the  Chittls  under  Civilis,  and  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  by  his  son  Titus  (q.  v.), 
whom  tlie  emperor  had  made  his  lieuten- 
ant in  Judea.  After  reigning  ten  years,  he 
died,  in  June,  A.  IX  79,  gr^itly  regretted 
by  the  Romans,  who,  under  his  dominion, 
enjoyed  a  degree  of  national  jHtisperity  to 
which  they  had  long  been  strangeis. 

Vesper  (Lofm) ;  properly,  the  etMimi^: 
at  present,  it  is  generally  u»ed  to  signify 
the  evening  service;  hence  vesper  bdl 
and  vc^er  sermon. — Vesper  image  is  a 
name  riven  to  the  representation  of  the 
Saviors  corpse  in  the  arms  of  his  mother. 

Vespers,  Sicilian.  (See  Sicilian  Ves- 
pers,) 

Vespucci,  Amerigo.  (See  Amxricus 
Vespucitts.) 

Vessels,  in  animal  and  vegetable  phys- 
iology; those  tubiibrm  passages  which 
serve  to  conduct  liquids  to  or  from  cer- 
tain parts,  as  the  arteries,  veins,  capillary 
vessels,  Rud  lymphatics.  (See  Blood-Ves- 
sdsy  CapHUtry  Vessds,  and  Lymph.  For 
the  vessels  of  plants,  see  Plants.) 

Vesta  (Greek,  Hestia) ;  a  daughter  of 
Satuni  and  Rhea,  the  goddess  of  fire, 
and  principally  of  the  fire  concealed  in 
the  earth ;  or,  according  to  some,  wife  of 
Uranns  and  mother  of  Uie  gods ;  in  which 
sense  she  has  been  taken  for  the  earth  it- 
self, and  has  been  confounded  by  the  ear- 
lier writers  with  Rhea,  Ceres,  Cybele, 
Proserpine,  liecate  and  Tellus.  She  was 
at  the  same  time  the  ijatroness  of  chastity, 
and  received  permission  from  her  brother 
Jupiter  to  remain  uninairied.  She  is  said 
to  nave  firat  taught  man  the  use  of  fire  for 
domestic  purposes^  fcr  which  reason  the 
houses,  and  particularly  the  entries  to 
them,  which  usually  contained  the  hearth, 


were  aacred  to  her;  and  she  is  honored 
as  the  founder  of  settled  abodes.  She  is 
represented  as  a  matron,  almoet  alwajs 
with  a  torch  in  her  hand ;  but  the  sacrifi- 
cial flame  also  distinguishes  her.  Numa 
Pompilius  built  a  temple  for  her  in  Rome, 
and  mtroduced  the  worship  of  this  god- 
dess. Her  festival  was  celebrated  on  the 
9th  of  June.  (For  the  pbmet  Vesta,  see 
mands.) 

Vestals,  Vestal  Viroins,  were  the 
mriesteases  of  Vesta,  established  by  Numa. 
There  were  at  first  four,  aflerwiirds  six 
of  them.  They  were  not  to  be  more  than 
ten,  nor  less  than  six  years  old,  at  the 
time  of  their  consecration :  they  were  to 
be  of  good  ftimily,  and  without  bodily  in- 
firmities ;  to  serve  in  the  temple  for  thirty 
^ears,  and  keep  alive  xh,i  pN^rpetual  fiie 
instituted  by  Numa;  to  oflfer  prayers  and 
sacrifices  for  the  good  of  the  state ;  and  at 
their  consecration  to  take  the  vow  of  chas- 
tity. If  any  of  them  broke  this  vow,  she 
was  doomed  to  be  buried  alive.  If  the 
one  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch,  let  the 
fire  go  out,  she  was  severely  chastised 
The  vestals  had,  however,  great  privi- 
leges. Thev  were  not  under  parental  gov- 
ernment. When  they  appeared  in  public,  a 
lictor  preceded  them.  Their  persons  were 
inviolable.  If  they  met  a  criminal  doomed 
to  death,  they  might  set  him  at  liberty. 
When  they  died,  their  remains  were  buried 
within  the  town.  Their  dress  was  a  whits 
garment  bordered  with  purple,  and  their 
ornament  a  band  round  the  forehead. 
After  thirty  yeare'  service,  they  could  quit 
the  temple  and  many.  The  oldest  of  the 
vestals  was  called  vesUtUs  maxima. 

Vestris;  a  family,  which,  for  three 
generations,  hasafiTorded  entertainment  to 
Sie  Pariaans.  The  firat  distinguished 
dancer  of  this  name  was  a  native  of  Flor- 
ence, bom  in  1728,  and  called  the  dieu  ds 
la  danse.  To  him  a  great  part  of  No- 
verre's  (q.  v.)  success  was  due.  Grimra'is 
Correspondence  is  full  of  anecdotes  of  his 
conceit.  Having  delighted  the  public  for 
forty  years,  he  retired,  and  died  in  1808, 
at  the  age  of  eighty.  His  son,  sometmies 
called  VesbraUardy  as  his  mother  was  a 
dancer  named  JBlardy  appeared  for  the 
first  time,  in  1772,  in  the  opera  of  Paii^ 
before  he  was  thirteen  years  old,  and  de- 
lighted the  public  until  Dupoit  roee.  His 
son  also  was  distinguished  as  a  dancer, 
and  for  his  conceit. 

Vesuvian.    (See  IdonroMt.) 

Vesuvius  ;  a  volcano  in  Naples,  a  mie 
and  a  quarter  distant  from  the  capital.  It 
rises,  in  the  form  of  apyramid,  out  of  the 
plain,  and  was  separated  by  wide  vafieya 
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fSroin  tbe  mountains  of  Somma  and  Otto- 
jaoo,  until  tiie  eruption  of  1794,  when  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  sunk,  and  the  val- 
leys were  entirely  fiUed  up.  The  height 
is  3680  feet.  After  the  memorable  erup- 
tions in  September  and  November,  18S22, 
Humboldt  found  the  height  of  the  ex- 
treme point  of  the  Palo  to  be  607  toises. 
Its  summit  forms  a  little  plain,  in  the  midst 
of  which  the  crater  is  seen  perpetually 
smoking.  Its  sides  are  mostly  barren,  but 
on  some  parts  vines  and  fruits  are  seen 
between  fields  of  burning  lava.  The 
base  of  the^  mountain,  notwithstanding  the 
eruptions  of  lava,  often  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  breadth,  is  inhabhed  and  culti- 
vated. Here  and  there  grow  the  grapes 
from  which  the  costly  LachrymfiR  ChrUH 
(q.  V.)  is  made.  Amongst  the  principal 
eruptions  of  the  volcano  are  that  of  79, 
in  which  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  were 
buried ;  those  of  203,  472,  512,  685,  993, 
1036, 1306, 1631, 1730,  by  which  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain  v^as  visibly  height- 
ened, and  received  its  sugar-loaf  form ; 
those  of  1766, 1779, 1794,  by  which  Torre 
del  Greco,  a  considerable  town,  was  al- 
most entirely  destroyed;  and  that  of 
1804.  Since  the  commencement  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  scarcely  a  year  has 
passed  without  eruptions  of  more  or  less 
importance.  The  shower  of  ashes  on  the 
24th  of  October,  1822,  darkened  the  Ught 
of  day  in  Naples,  and  spread  as  &r  as 
Cassano,  105  Italian  miles  from  Vesuvius. . 
The  lava,  twelve  feet  in  depth,  poured 
down  to  the  distance  of  an  Italian  mile. 
Vesuvius  is  steep,  and  therefore  difficult 
to  ascend.  Its  summit  may  be  reached  by, 
three  difterent  roads :  one  is  on  the  north 
side ;  one  leads  from  Ottojano,  and  another 
from  Resina,  which  is  usually  taken.  The 
crater  of  the  volcano  often  changes  its 
form.  The  gulf  is  not  more  than  ninety 
rods  in  depth.  In  1801 ,  eight  Frenchmen 
descended  into  the  crater— an  attempt 
which  has  been  since  repeated.  (See  Fe- 
suyius  during  the  Yean  1821, 1822,  1823, 
unth  Physical^  Mineralagic4d  and  Chemi- 
cal ObsenoHonSf  by  Monticelli  and  Co- 
velli.)  In  March,  1828,  towards  the  end 
of  1831,  and  in  the  middle  of  1832,  there 
were  other  eruptions.    (See  Volcanoes.) 

Vetch  {vicia);  leguminous  plants,  with 
herbaceous  steins,  often  supporting  them- 
selves on  surrounding  objects,  by  means  of 
the  tendrils  with  which  their  leaves  are 
terminated.    These  last  are  pinnated,  and 

Provided  with  stipules  at  the  base.    The 
owers  are  dii^iosed  in  clusters  upon  an 
axillary  and  more  or  less  elongated  pedun- 
cle, and  are  succeeded  by  pods.    In  short, 
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the  general  habit  of  these  plants  is  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  of  the  pea.  Upwards 
of  eighty  species  are  known,  most  of 
which  inhabit  the  northern  and  temperate 
parts  of  the  eastem  continent.  Some  of 
these  are  naturalized  In  the  U.  States,  and 
we  have  besides  two  or  three  native  spe- 
cies. The  common  vetch,  or  tare,  is  little 
known  in  this  country,  but  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  Europe,  and  considered  a 
valuable  agricultural  plant.  It  is  not  very 
delicate  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  schI, 
but  succeeds  best  in  dry  and  warm  ex- 
posures, and  especially  in  calcareous  dis- 
tricts. The  crop  is  cut  at  the  time  of 
flowering,  to  be  given  green  to  cattle ;  or 
these  are  turned  into  the  field  to  graze. 
It  is  an  excellent  fodder  for  milch  cows 
and  working  stock.  A  second  crop  is  cut 
when  the  seeds  are  nearly  ripe,  which  is 
dried  fot*  winters  use.  The  seeds  are  some- 
times permitted  to  ripen,  and  are  given  to 
all  kinds  of  poultry,  especially  to  pigeons, 
which  are  often  fed  on  them  exclusively. 

Veterans,  with  the  Romans ;  soldiers 
who  had  served  a  number  of  campaigns, 
or  at  least  had  reached  their  fiflietn  year, 
so  as  to  be  entitled  to  a  discharge.  If  they, 
nevertheless,  continued  in  service,  they 
were  treated  with  particular  distinction. 

Veterina&t  Art.  This,  accordmg  to 
the  present  acceptation  of  the  phrase, 
comprehends  a  knowledge  of  the  external 
form,  as  well  as  the  internal  structure  and 
economy,  of  the  domestic  quadrupeds,  the 
appropriate  management  of  them,  the  na- 
ture, causes  and  treatment  of  their  disor- 
ders, and  the. art  of  shoeing  such  of  them 
as  may  require  it  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  veterinarius,  which  some 
of  the  ancient  writers,  particularly  Colu- 
mella, use  to  denote  a  farrier,  horse-doc- 
tor, or  one  who  lets  horses  to  hire,  its 
radical  being  the  verb  veho  (to  cany); 
whence  veterinarius  came  to  signify  any 
thing  connected  with  or  relating  to  beasts 
of  burden.  The  first  veterinary  school 
was  instituted  in  1762  at  Lyons :  in  1766, 
that  at  Alfbrt  was  opened.  A  similar  in- 
stitution was  established  at  Berlin  in  1792, 
and  in  the  year  following,  one  in  London. 

Veto  (Latin,  /  prokM)  *,  used  in  Eng- 
hsh  and  other  modem  languages  as  a  sub- 
stantive, to  denote  the  power,  given  by 
law  to  any  individual/  to  defeat  the  reso- 
lution of  a  dehberative  body.  In  the 
former  republic  of  Poland,  every  member 
of  the  diet  could,  by  his  Ate  Pozwalam  (I 
don't  permit  it),  defeat  the  resolution  of 
the  rest  This  abuse,  called  the  Itberum 
vdo,  was,  in  the  partition  of  Poland,  sup- 
ported by  Russia  as  necessary  to  Polish 
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liberty !  The  real  motive  of  Ruflsia  was, 
to  preyent  a  union  of  action  among  the 
Poles.  The  French  constituent  assembly, 
in  1789,  allowed  the  king  a  veto  on  its 
resolutions ;  but  the  first  time  that  he  made 
use  of  it,  it  ruined  him*  The  king  of 
Endand  has  a  veto  upon  the  resolutions 
of  both  houses ;  but  a  long  period  has 
elapsed  since  it  has  been  used.  The  kin£ 
of  the  French  has  a  veto.  The  king  of 
Norway  has  the  same  power;  but  if 
three  successive  storthings  repeat  a  resolu- 
tion, it  becomes  a  law  without  the  king's 
assent:  thus  nobility  was  abolished  in 
Norway.  The  same  provision  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Spanish  government  b^ 
the  constitution  of  the  cortes.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  U.  States  has  a  veto ;  but  he 
must  return  the  bill  with  his  reasons;  and 
i^  then,  two  thirds  of  each  house  vote  for 
it,  it  becomes  a  law. 

Veturia.  (See  Coriolanus,) 
Viaticum  ;  literally  provision  for  a  jour- 
ney; in  Catholic  theology,  the  eucharist 
administered  to  patients  beyond  hope  of 
recovery.  Protestants,  also,  often  take  the 
Lord's  supper  before  death,  but  do  not 
give  this  name  to  it. — Viaticum  is  some- 
times used  as  a  more  delicate  name  to  the 
aid  affimied  in  money  or  provisions  to  a 
traveller. 
ViBBATioir.    (See  AcoutHeSy  and  Pen- 

Vicar  (from  vtconua);  representative, 
vicegerent  (Respecting  the  vicars  of  the 
former  German  empire,  see  Gemum  Em^ 
/nre.)  The  pope  calls  himself  vkoar  of 
Christ  on  tarih.  An  apostolic  vicar  is  a 
priest  of  high  standing,  who  has  received 
special  powers  to  decide  in  certain  cases, 
without  asking  for  instructions.  Bishops 
have  ffrand-vicars,  who  can  disehar^ 
most  of  the  ftinctionsof  the  bishops  in  their 
dioceses.  They  cannot,  however,  grant 
confirmation,  consecrate  churches,  &c. 
In  England,  the  vicar  is  a  particular 
kindofparish  priest  The  priest  of  every 
parish  is  called  redor^  unless  the  predial 
tithes  are  appropriated,  and  then  he  is 
styled  vicar;  and  when  rectories  are  ap- 
propriated, vicars  are  to  supply  the  rec- 
tor's place.  For  the  maintenance  of  the 
Vicar,  in  such  cases,  there  was  set  apart  a 
certain  portion  of  the  tithes,  commonly 
about  a  third  part  of  the  whole,  which 
are  now  what  are  called  the  vicarial 
tUhes,  the  rest  being  reserved  to  the  use 
of  the  appropriators,  and,  for  this  rea- 
son, termed  the  rectorial  tOhes,  The 
name  of  curate  is  given  to  a  clergyman  in 
the  church  of  England,  who  is  employed 
to  perform  divine  service  in  the  place  of 


the  incumbent  panon,  or  vicar.  He  moil 
be  licensed  by  the  Inshop,  or  ordinaiy. 
(See  PluraKiy.) 

Vice,  in  smithery  and  other  arts,  is  a 
machine,  or  instrument,  serving  to  hM 
ftst  any  thma  woiked  upon,  whether  it  is 
to  be  filed,  oent,  riveted,  &Cw — Vice  m 
also  used  in  the  composition  of  diven 
words,  to  denote  the  relation  of  some  per- 
son that  comes  instead,  or  in  the  place  oi 
another ;  as,  vice-admiral,  vice-chanoeUor, 
vice-chamberlain,  vice-president,  &C.,  are 
ofScers  who  take  the  place  of  admirals,  &r. 
Vice-Admirai^  (See  Admxrtd.) 
Vicente,  Gil  (called  the  Portuguese 
Plautus),  was  bom  at  Barcellos,  of  a  good 
fiimily,  about  the  year  1480.  He  devoted 
himself  at  first  to  the  study  of  law,  but 
soon  abandoned  it,  for  the  purpose  of  cul- 
tivating dramatic  poetry.  As  his  rank  en- 
titled him  to  admission  to  court,  he  con- 
tributed to  its  amusement  by  writing  oc- 
casional pieces  for  all  the  fesdvities,  and 
displayed  much  skill  in  his  composidoD& 
His  dramatic  pieces  were  first  exhibited 
at  the  court  of  Emanuel,  and  the  first  was 
printed  in  the  year  1504.  Th^  were  re- 
ceived vrith  great  applause ;  and  the  repu- 
tation of  the  poet  was  raised  still  hi^iier 
in  the  reign  of  John  III,  who  sometimes 
amused  himself  vrith  tdring  part  in  the 
performance.  Vicente  educated  his  daugh- 
ter Paula,  although  she  was  one  of  the 
ladies  of  honor  to  the  queen  Maria,  fi>r 
the  stage,  and  she  became  distinguished, 
not  only  as  one  of  the  best  performers  d 
her  time,  but  as  a  poet  and  a  musician. 
Vicente  himself^  who,  in  point  of  time, 
preceded  all  the  great  dramatic  poels 
of  Spain,  Italy,  France  and  Engtand, 
stood  alone  in  that  age ;  and  his  fame  was 
not  confined  to  his  own  country.  Eras- 
mus is  said  to  have  studied  Portusueee 
for  the  sake  of  being  able  to  read  his 
comedies.  His  pieces  have  all  the  ftults 
which  are  inseparable  from  first  essays; 
but  his  rude  sketches  are  pervaded  by  a 
truly  poetical  spirit,  vigor  and  rkhneas  of 
invention,  truth  of  nature,  ease  of  atjrie, 
and  harmony  of  versification,  notwith- 
standing the  antiquated  structure  of  the 
verse,  and  the  obsolete  language.  The  Por- 
tuguese and  Spanish  languages  are  often 
intermixed  with  each  other  in  these  pieces, 
particularly  in  his  autoa.  Vicente  died  tt 
Evora,  in  1557.  His  works,  in  five  books 
appeared  at  Lisbon,  edited  by  his  soa 
Luis,  in  1562,  fol.  (15iB6, 4to.,  and  often  re- 
printed). Of  his  autosy  or  religious  peces, 
there  are  sixteen ;  and  several  of  dieee 
were  printed  as  eariy  as  his  seventeenth 
year.    The  most  celebrated  of  fajs  tragi 
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oomediee  is  Dom  Duardes.  Amoog  hm 
comedieiL  taken  mostly  fiom  old  tales,  the 
Judge  of  Beyra  and  the  Portuguese  Fi- 
dalgo  are  the  best  His  &rces,  of  which 
tfaeie  are  eleven  contained  in  the  collec- 
tion above  referred  to,  are  witty,  lively 
and  natural,  and  in  many  respects  resem- 
Ue  the  Spanish  interludes  of  a  later  pe- 
riod. 

VicxKSA,  Armand  Augustin  Louis  de 
Caulaincouft,  duke  de,  lieutenant-generai, 
bom  at  Caulaincourt,  in  1773,  distin- 
guished himself  during  the  French  revo- 
lution, both  in  diplomatic  and  militair 
capacities,  for  his  mtegrity,  courage,  fidel- 
ity and  address,  under  the  most  difficult 
curcumstances.  He  served  in  the  army 
from  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age,  but,  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  lost 
his  post  of  Maff-officer,  and  was  for  some 
time  confined  in  prison.  He  then  served 
(1792)  as  a  mnadier,  and  afterwards  as 
a  mounted  chasseur,  but,  in  1795,  was  re- 
stored, by  the  influence  of  Hoche,  to  lus 
ftxnner  rank  of  captain.  Caulaincourt 
served  with  reputation  in  Italy,  and  began 
his  diplomatic  career  at  Constantmople, 
whither  he  accompanied  general  Dubayet 
In  1801,  he  was  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mis- 
sion to  the  emperor  Alexander,  who  al- 
ways manifested  esteem  for  him,  and  con- 
fidence in  him.  In  1804,  Caulaincourt 
was  named  grand  icuyer^  and,  about  this 
time,  was  stationed  on  the  Rhine,  where 
he  was  employed  in  counteracting  the  in- 
trigues of  tne  Enfflish  a^^nts,  ana  partic- 
ularly the  Englisn  minister  at  Munich, 
agamst  the  life  of  the  first  consul.  With 
the  capture  and  execution  of  the  duke 
d'Engbien,  it  has  been  fully  proved  that  he 
had  nothinff  to  do.  In  1805,  he  was  made 
genera]  of  division,  and  received  the  grand 
cross  of  the  legion  of  honor,  with  the  title  of 
duko  of  Vicenza.  He  afterwards  obtained 
various  orders  of  knighthood  fix)m  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  Prussia,  Russia  and  Austria,  and 
was  sent  ambassador  to  St  Petersburg, 
when  Napoleon  was  canyinff  on  his  plans 
against  Austria.  Afler  the  fall  of  Prussia 
and  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  he  was  four  years 
ambassador  at  the  Russian  court,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  emperor  the  cross  of  the 
order  of  Sl  Anne,  of  the  first  class.  He 
requested  his  recall  on  the  pretext  of  ill 
health,  but,  in  reality,  because  he  met  with 
various  mortificatwns  from  the  Russian 
nobility,  who  were  jealous  of  his  favor 
with  Alexander.  A  fler  returning  to  France 
in  1811,  he  accompanied  Napoleon  on 
his  unfortunate  expedition  to  Ruieia  in 
1812,  which  he  had  firmly  opposed,  and 
retunied  with  him  in  a  sleigh,  after  nearly 


perishing  vrith  cold.  During  fourteen 
days,  Caulaincourt  did  not  leave  the  em- 
peror's side.  In  the  campaign  of  1819^ 
Caulaincourt  was  appointed  to  negotiate 
with  the  Russian  and  Prussian  plenipo- 
tentiaries, after  the  desperate  battles  of 
Ltitzen  and  Bautzen;  and  an  armistice 
was  the  consequence.  That  armistice 
was  soon  broken,  and  only  served  to  pre- 

Cthe  way  for  the  victory  over  Napo- 
at  Leiosic.  After  hostihtiefl  had  been 
removed  nrom  Crermany  to  France,  Cau- 
laincourt, who  had  been  named  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  was  sent  to  negotiate 
with  the  allies  at  Chatillon  (q.  v.) ;  but,  on 
some  success  of  Napoleon,  he  received 
orders  to  raise  his  claims  so  high,  that 
the  allies  broke  off  the  conferences,  and 
marched  to  Paris.  When  Napoleon  ab- 
dicated at  Fontainebleau,  the  duke  of  Vi- 
cenza was  the  chief  nesotiator  on  his  part, 
and  signed  the  treaty  of  the  11th  of  April, 
between  the  ex-emperor  and  the  aUiea 
He  continued  to  follow  his  master  until 
his  departure  from  Fontainebleau,  on  the 
20th  of  April,  and  afterwards  retired  to 
his  estate.  During  the  hundred  days,  he 
held  the  portfolio  of  foreign  afiairs,  and, 
April  4,  lol5,  issued  the  celebrated  circu- 
lar to  the  foreign  cabinets,  declaring  the 
pacific  intentions  of  Napoleon.  Afler  the 
second  abdication  of  the  emperor,  the 
duke  of  Vicenza  took  an  active  part  as 
member  of  the  regency ;  but  the  return  of 
the  king  terminated  his  public  career.  He 
passed  the  rest  of  his  life  alternately  at 
Paris  and  on  his  estate,  occupied  with 
the  education  of  his  children,  and  died  in 
1828. 

VicEffZA,  the  principal  town  of  a  prov- 
ince or  delegation  of  the  same  name  in 
the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  lies  in 
a  beautiful  and  fertile  plain  on  the  Bachi- 

glione,  which  is  here  navigable,  receives 
le  little  stream  Recone,  and  divides  the 
town  into  two  parts,  connected  by  four 
bridges ;  Ion.  IP  33^  E. ;  lat  45°  ^  N. ; 
thirty-five  miles  north-west  of  Venice; 
population,  29,000.  It  contains  an  okl 
castle,  twenty-two  churches,  and  thirty-, 
three  oratories,  seven  colleges,  and  twen- 
tv-seven  hospitals  and  charitable  institu- 
tions. It  is  surrounded  by  a  double  wall, 
about  five  miles  in  circuit,  with  six  gates. 
The  streets  are  for  the  most  part  narrow 
and  crooked;  but  there  are  many  hand- 
some buildings  here ;  and,  indeed,  Vicenza 
is,  in  respect  to  its  arehitecture,  the  most 
remarkable  ci^  of  Upper  Italy,  being 
adorned  vrith  the  works  of  the  celebrated 
Palladio  fq.  v.),  who  was  bom  here.  Bo- 
sides  the  basihca,  we  may  mention,  1.  The 
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town-house  {pakaao  deUa  ragione\  situ- 
ated upon  the  market-place,  a  bandaome 
aquare  adorned  with  columns.  This  build- 
inje^  is  entirely  of  marble,  and  is  unique 
of  its  kind.  The  whole  lower  story  con- 
sists of  arcades,  and  the  upper  story, 
which  is  likewise  surrounded  by  a  gallery 
of  arcades,  is  adorned  with  statues,  bass- 
relief  and  cornices.  2.  The  Olympic  the- 
atre is  a  beautiful  building,  in  the  erection 
of  which  Palladio  not  only  imitated,  but 
surpassed  the  ancients,  although  it  is  built 
only  of  wood.  The  seats  rise  one  above 
another  in  a  semicircle,  and  are  adorned 
with  statues  of  the  Roman  emperors.  3. 
The  triumphal  arches.  One  of  these  is 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Campus  Martius,  a 
beautiful  promenade;  and  the  other,  at 
the  ^e  Del  Monte,  forms  the  entrance  to 
a  stairway  of  195  marble  steps,  leadinff  to 
the  celebrated  Servite  monastery,  caUed 
Madonna  di  Monte  Berico,  situated  upon 
a  hill,  which  commands  a  most  delightful 
view.  4.  The  palace  Valmarana.  The 
architects  Scamozzi,  Otho  Calderari,  and 
others,  were  also  natives  of  Vicenza,  and 
contributed  to  adorn  the  city  with  their 
works.  In  most  of  the  churches  and  pal- 
aces there  are  fine  paintinss,  by  Palma, 
Giordano  and  others.— See  Berti's  Chtida 

£ar  Vicenza  (Venice,  1822)^— A  part  of 
e  inhabitants  subsist  by  silk  manu&c- 
tures,  the  province  producing  much  of  the 
raw  materia] ;  and  several  other  manuf^- 
tures  are  carried  on  here.  Before  the 
eate  of  the  casde  lies  the  beautiful  earden 
Valmarana.  Vicenza  has  almost  uways, 
especially  in  modem  times,  shared  the 
fate  of  its  neighbor  Verona,  fq.  v.)  In 
November,  1796,  a  sanguinary  batde  was 
fouffht  near  Vicenza,  between  the  French, 
under  general  Bonaparte,  and  the  Austri- 
ans,  imder  Alvinzi. 

Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  provided  by  the  consti- 
tution of  the  U.  States  that  there  shall  be 
a  vice-president,  chosen  every  four  years, 
in  the  same  manner,  and  by  the  same  elect- 
ors, as  the  president.  (See  EUdors^  Ctm- 
gress  of  tht  United  States,  and  PresidenL) 
In  case  of  there  being  no  choice  of  presi- 
dent, the  vice-president  acts  as  president, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  death,  or  other  con- 
stitutional disability,  of  the  president.  If 
no  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency  has 
a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes,  it  is  pro- 
vided by  the  constitution  that  the  senate 
shall  choose  the  vice-president  from  the 
two  highest  numbers  on  the  list  of  candi- 
dates. Two  thirds  of  the  whole  number 
•f  senators  are  required  to  form  a  quorum 


for  this  purpose,  and  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  is  necessaiy  to  a  chmea. 
The  vice-president  is,  ex  t^paOf  jMresadeDt 
of  the  senate. 

VicKSBUBs,  one  of  the  principal  towns 
of  Mississippi,  and  capital  or  Wairen 
county,  is  situated  just  below  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Walnut  hills.  It  has 
not  existed  more  than  ten  years,  but  is 
now  a  large  village.  It  is  likely  to  become 
the  rival  of  Natchez  in  the  cotton  tivde. 
Great  quantities  of  cotton  are  deliver- 
ed here  to  the  steam-boats  which  ply 
regularly  between  this  place  and  New 
Orlean&  It  has  a  most  singular  position, 
on  the  shelving  declivities  of  high  failis, 
with  the  houses  scattered  in  groups  on 
the  terraces. 

Vico,  Giovanni  Battista,  one  of  the 
most  original  thinkers,  was  bom,  in  166B 
or  1670,  at  Naples,  and  was  the  son  of  a 
bookseller.  When  a  boy,  he  fractured 
his  skull,  and  did  not  recover  until  alter 
three  years  of  suffering.  This  misfortune 
seems  to  have  given  him  a  melancholy 
and  contemplative  cast.  He  made  great 
progress  in  elementaiy  studies,  but  be- 
came disgusted  with  the  study  of  philos- 
ophy, until,  at  a  meetinff  of  the  aecademia 
tkgt  infuriati,  he  saw  the  scholars  sitting 
by  the  most  distingui^ed  men  of  the  ci^» 
which  at  once  kindled  his  ambition.  He 
studied  law,  and  labored  with  such  assi- 
duity as  to  injure  his  health.  Being 
without  means  of  support,  he  accepted  the 
place  of  instructer  to  the  nephew  of  Roc- 
co,  bishop  of  Iscbia.  He  lived  nine  years 
in  a  charming  retirement,  and  reaa  and 
thought  profoundly.  Having  returaed  to 
Naples,  he  married,  and  was  obliged  to 
accept  a  professorship  of  rhetoric,  which 
brouffht  him  about  $100  a  year.  Wlien 
Chanes  of  Bourbon  ascended  the  throne, 
a  better  fate  seemed  to  await  him,  as  he 
was  appointed  historiographer  to  the  king; 
but  it  was  too  late.  Intense  studies,  by 
day  and  night,  together  with  domestic 
cares,  had  exhausteid  his  mind :  he  sunk 
into  idiocy,  and  died  in  1744.  Vico  vras 
rich  in  noble  and  excellent,  but  also  in 
bold  and  questionable  ideas.  Mythology 
is  his  leader  through  the  darkness  of  the 
past.  His  chief  work  is  bis  Princii^'  di 
una  Scienza  JS/ktova  (Pintomo  aUa  cofnmtau 
Mdura  delte  Maumi  (Naples,  1725 ;  7th 
ed.,  Naples,  1817).  His  ideas  respecting 
Homer  and  Roman  history  agree  remark- 
ably with  many  of  those  of  Wolf  and 
Niebuhr.  His  autobiography  has  been 
recently  published  in  the  OpusaM  A 
Qian  BiOHsta  Vico  raecoUi  e  pMUcth 
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da  CM0  Anbmio  Raia  (Naples,  1818). 
BBs  jSSctenza  JVUooa  lias  been  traoBlated 
into  German  (1822)  and  French  (1827). 

Vic<|-o'AzTB,  Felix ;  an  eminent 
French  physician  and  anatomist,  bom  at 
Valogne,  in  1748.  He  went  to  Paris  in 
1765,  and,  after  having  devoted  several 
years  to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  the 
sciences  connected  with  it,  especially  anat- 
omy and  physiology,  he  commenced  ^v- 
iDg  lectures  on  human  and  comparative 
anatomy,  in  1773.  The  memoirs  in  which 
he  gave  an  account  of  his  discoveries  con- 
cerning the  structure  of  foreign  animals, 
procured  him  admission  mto  the  academy 
of  sciences  in  1774.  As  peipetual  secre- 
taiy  of  a  medical  sode^  at  Paris,  he 
wrote  the  biographical  eulogies  of  many 
of  the  members.  In  1788,  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  French  academy,  and,  in 
1789,  first  phyncian  to  the  queen.  He 
died  June  20, 1794.  Vicq-d'Azyr,  in  1786, 
commenced  the  pubhcation  of  a  work 
entitled  TVaiU  fP^Onaiomie  et  dt  PhynoHo- 
git  (with  colored  plates,  folio).  This  part, 
which  is  all  that  appeared,  relates  only  to 
the  brain,  with  an  introductory  discourse 
on  anatomy  in  general.  He  also  wrote 
part  cif  SyaUme  anaiomi^  dea  Ouadru- 
pides  for  the  Encydop^dte  Mithodique;  a 
treatise  entitled  Miaecin^  dea  Bites  d 
Cornea  (1781,  2  vols.,  8vo.),  and  many 
medical  and  anatomical  memoirs.  His 
E{ogv9  HUtoriqueB  were  published  in  1797 
and  in  1826 ;  and  his  works  appeared  in 
6  vols.,  8vo.,  with  an  atlas  in  4to.  (Paris, 
1805). 

VicToa,  Seztus  Aurelius,  a  Roman  his- 
UNrian,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  centuiy, 
was  the  son  of  humble  parents,  and  did 
not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  learned  educa- 
tion. The  place  of  his  birth  is  not  known ; 
but,  however  obscure  his  origin,  he  pos- 
sessed talents  which  procured  him  the 
highest  honors.  In  the  year  361,  the  em- 
peror Julian  appointed  him  prefect  of 
Pannonia;  and,  a  long  time  afterwards, 
he  was  prefect  of  Rome,  and,  in  the  year 
969,  consul  with  Valentinian.  He  appears 
to  have  lived  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century.  The  following  works  are 
extant  under  bis  name :  Chigo  Gentis  Bo- 
mantE ;  Dt  Vina  illuatribua  JJrhia  Ronut ; 
Be  Citaanima  IKatoria  ab  Aufiusto  Odct- 
vio  nt*que  ad  Conaulatum  dtctmum  Con- 
atantii  Augttati  tt  Jvliam  C<taaria  tertium ; 
Dt  Viia  tt  Mtnibua  hnperatcrum  Roma' 
fiorufi  Eicarpta,  t  C<taart  Auputo  tuque 
ad  Theodoaium  hnperatortm.  ft  is  thought 
that  the  work  Dt  CaaarHma  Hiatoria  can 
alone  be  ascribed  with  certaintv  to  Aure- 
lius. The  first  edition  of  Aureuus  Victor 
47  • 


was  printed  at  Antwerp,  1579,  with  notes 
by  Schottus.  There  are  several  other 
fi^ood  editions,  of  which  the  latest  is  the 
Bipontofl789. 
Victor  Amadbus  II.  (See  Sardima,) 
Victor  Emaituel  L  (See  SartMniOf 
and  Piedmonteat  Revolutum.) 

Victor,  Perrin,  duke  of  belluno,  peer 
and  marshill  of  France,  grand  cross  of 
the  legion  of  honor,  &c.,  was  bom  at  La 
Marche,  in  Lorraine,  in  1766,  and  entered 
the  service,  as  a  drummer,  in  1781.  He 
distinguished  himself  at  thd  siege  of  Tou- 
lon, in  1793,  during  which  he  received 
two  wounds;  an{  after  his  cure,  he 
passed  to  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees,  in 
which  he  served  with  great  reputation. 
He  was  then  employed  under  Napoleon, 
in  1796,  and  was  one  of  the  most  conspic- 
uous of  the  French  generals.  After  the 
treaty  of  Campo-Formio,  general  Victor 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  de- 
partment of  La  Vendue,  and  restored, 
tranquillitv  to  that  unhappy  country, 
without  the  use  of  military  means,  but 
solely  by  the  gentleness  and  wisdom  of 
his  measures.  In  1799,  he  returned  to 
Italy,  and  his  division  rendered  great 
services  in  numerous  batties.  In  that  of 
Marengo,  he  commanded  the  advanced 

Siard,  and  sustained  the  whole  eftbrts  of 
e  Austrian  army  during  eight  hours, 
without  losinff  ground,  until  the  main 
body  of  the  French  were  in  the  field. 
For  this  gallant  conduct,  he  received  a  sa- 
bre of  honor.  He  afterwards  command- 
ed the  Batavian  army  until  the  treatv  of 
Amiens,  when  he  went  to  Denmark  as 
ambassador  fix)m  France.  At  the  battie 
of  Jena,  he  was  wounded.  He  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  victory  of  Pultusk,and 
fought  with  great  bravery  and  success  in 
various  batt^s,  during  the  campaign  of 
1806.  Commanding  me  first  corps  of  the 
ffrand  army  at  the  l^ttie  of  Friedland,  he 
determined  the  success  of  that  day,  and 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  marshal  on 
the  field  of  battie.  After  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  he  was  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Prussia,  and  conciliated  the  good- 
will of  the  people,  by  the  e(juity  and  mod- 
eration of  his  conduct,  during  the  fifteen 
months  that  he  filled  that  important  ofiice. 
In  1808,  he  held  a  command  in  Spain, 
where  he  added  greatiy  to  his  military 
fame.  He  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
duke  del  Infimtado,  at  Ucles,  and  made 
15,000  prisoners,  and  destroyed  the  army 
commanded  by  Cuesta.  At  the  battie  of 
Talavera,  his  corps  displayed  singular  val- 
or, but  he  was  not  sustained  in  that  ac- 
tion ;  and  his  skilful  and  daring  march 
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marom  the  Sierra  Morena  compeDed  the 
Spaniards  to  abandon  the  fbrtined  paae  of 
Pena-PerroB,  which  laid  open  all  Anda- 
lusia to  the  French.  Charged  with  the 
investment  of  Cadiz,  he  raised  works 
which  were  proof  against  all  attacks  of 
the  Elnglish  (under  Graham)  and  Span- 
iards during  his  command  there.  He 
quitted  the  blockade  of  tlmt  place  to  take 
a  command  in  the  campaign  of  Rjissia, 
and  distingufehed  himself  particularly  at 
the  battle  of  the  Beresina.  In  1813,  he 
commanded  tfie  second  corps,  which,  at 
the  battle  of  Dresden,  carried  the  left  of 
the  alhes,  and  fixed  the  fortune  of  the  day, 
making  15,000  Austrians  prisoners.  He 
defeat^  the  enemy  at  Wachau,  and  sus- 
tained bis  reputation  at  Leipsic  and  at 
Hanau.  After  the  invasion  or  France  by 
the  allies,  in  1814,  he  defended,  with  un- 
equal forces,  the  Vosges,  foot  by  foot 
Being  compelled  to  fail  back  before  supe- 
rior numbers,  he  fiiequently  fticed  the 
allies  and  beat  them.  At  the  battle  of 
Brienne,  he  took  the  village  of  that  name, 
guarded  by  15,000  Russians  and  Prus- 
sians. On  the  9th  of  February,  he  re- 
treated upon  the  Seine,  to  second  the  ope- 
rations of  Napoleon,  .and  defended  the 
bridges  of  Nuffent  until  the  16th.  He 
directed  the  brilliant  affairs  of  Nangis  and 
Villeneuve,  on  the  17th,  and  commanded 
the  advanced  guard  at  the  battle  of  Cra- 
onne,  on  the  7th  of  March,  and  was  badly 
wounded.  After  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  he  received  the  government  of 
the  second  military  division,  at  Mezieres, 
and  used  his  utmost  endeavors,  on  Napo- 
leon^s  invasion  of  1815,  to  prevent  the  de- 
fection of  his  troops.  Unable  to  accom- 
plish that  object,  he  quitted  Chalons  at  the 
very  moment  when  they  were  preparing 
for  his  arrest  After  the  king's  second 
return,  he  was  named  president  of  the 
electoral  college  of  the  Loir  and  Cher, 
peer  of  France,  and  major-general  of  the 
royal  guard.  When  the  marquis  of  La- 
tour-Maubourg  was  sent  to  Constantino- 
ple, in  1821,  Victor  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him  as  minister  or  war ;  but  his 
wish  to  obtain  the  post  of  major-general 
in  Spain,  in  1823,  was  not  gratified,  Guil- 
leminot  being  appointed  to  that  place. 
But,  great  complaints  being  made  of  the 
management  of  the  army,  Belluno  went 
in  person  to  the  army ;  and,  on  the  17th 
of  March,  the  king  named  him  major- 
general  of  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Guillemmot,  however,  continued  to  be  at 
the  head  of  the  general  staff,  and  Belluno 
attended  only  to  the  subsistence  of  the 
ai  my,  and  has  been  accused  of  miscon- 


duct in  regard  to  the  contracts  of  Oonvd 
and  Tourton.  (See  OwranL)  After  the 
army  had  croesied  the  Bidassoa,  Belhmo 
returned  to  Paris,  and  was  soon  after  suc- 
ceeded in  the  war  department  by  the  bar- 
on Damas.  Since  the  revolution  of  1830^ 
he  has  been  imphcated  in  the  plots  of  the 
Carlists. 
Victoria    (with    the  Greeks,  ABfe^); 

SKldess  of  victory.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
e  Titan  Pallas  and  Stvz,  and  a  sister  of 
Zelos,  Cratos  and  Bia  (Uourage,  Strength, 
Power).  She  is  generaUy  represented 
with  wings,  a  laurel  on  her  head,  and  a 
palm  branch  in  her  hand. 

Victoria,  Alexandrina,  heiress  pre- 
sumptive of  the  British  crown,  was  bora 
May  24, 1819,  and  is  the  daugihter  of  the 
duke  of  Kent,  by  the  princess  Victoria 
Maria  Louisa,  princeas-do wager  of  Lei- 
niogen,  and  sister  of  the  present  king  of 
Belgium.    (See  Kent,) 

VicueifA.    ^See  LUxnuL) 

Vicus;  Latm  for  viUage,  From  this 
word  are  derived  the  final  syllaUeB  of 
vie,  vnfj  wick  in  Teutonic  and  French 
geographical  names,  as  Longtrnf,  iSenstdk, 
VUsvic  (old  village). 

VinA,  Mark  Jerome ;  a  celebrated  mod- 
em Latin  poet^  bom  in  1490,  at  Creraooa, 
of  parents  who  were  poor,  but  of  noble 
descent  He  studied  with  distinction  at 
Padua,  Bologna  and  Mantua,  and  was 
admitted  while  young  into  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  canons  regular  of  St  Muk. 
He  afterwards  went  to  Kome,  and  became 
a  canon  of  St  John  Lateran.  His  talent 
for  Latin  poetry,  recommended  him  to 
Leo  X,  who  gave  him  the  priory  of  St 
Silvester,  near  Tivoli.  There  he  wrote 
his  Christiad,  which  was  finished  in  the 
pontificate  of  Clement  VII,  who,  in  rec- 
ompense of  his  merit,  bestowed  on  himi 
in  1532,  the  bishopric  of  Alba.  Paul  III 
had  intended  to  translate  Vida  to  the 
see  of  Cremona;  but  the  death  of  the 
pope  prevented  his  promotion,  and  Vida 
died  at  Alba,  Sept  27, 156a  His  poetical 
productions,  besides  the  Christiad,  are 
Scacchia  Ludus  (the  Game  of  Chess), 
which  has  been  hi^hl^  praised  by  War- 
ton;  Poeiicorum  Ltbn  m,  translated  by 
the  abb6  Batteux  into  French,  and  pub- 
lished with  the  Poetics  of  Aristode,  Hor- 
ace and  Boileau ;  Bombycttm  lAbri  U  (On 
Silk-Worms),  esteemed  the  most  correct 
and  elegant  of  his  works ;  Hymm  dt  Rtbui 
Divinis;  Camnnum  LSber.  His  prose 
works  consist  of  DiaU^  dt  BjnfiMiUstt 
Dignitate  Libriii ;  Discorn  contra  g^M- 
tanti  di  Pavia  (Paris,  15G3, 8vo. ;  repub- 
lished at  Venice  in  1764|  under  the  title 
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of  Crtmoiunman  OraiimuM  trts  adoenut 
Panienseg  in  Controveraia  Prine^MMius) ; 
ana  Synodal  Constitutions,  Letters,  &c. 
Most  of  these  works  were  published  col- 
lectively at  Padua  (1731, 2  ▼olB^4toJ;  and 
his  poems  have  been  printed  at  Cremo- 
na (155(),  2  vo48.,  8vo.),  at  Oxford  (1722, 
4  vols.,  8vo. ;  in  1725  and  1733,  3  vols., 
8vo.).  The  Poetics  of  Vida  were  translat- 
ed into  English  by  the  rev.  Christopher 
Pitt,  and  the  poem  on  Chess  by  George  Jef- 
fineys.  Vidk  was  one  of  the  first  among 
the  Italians  of  the  sixteenth  century  who 
attempted,  with  success,  to  revive  Latin 
poetry.  His  versification  is  harmonious ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  he  jtoBsesBes 
poetical  talents;  yet  it  must  be  allowed 
that  he  pushed  the  imitation  of  Virgil  to 
excess ;  and  it  has  also  been  objected  to 
him,  that  he  intermingled  too  much  of 
heathen  mythology  with  his  religious 
poems. 

ViDi  (Latin  for  I  have  seen)  is  often  put 
with  the  name  of  a  person  under  docu- 
ments, &c.,  which  must  be  witnessed  by 
the  person  to  give  them  validity. 

Vidonia;  a  white  wine,  the  produce 
of  the  island  of  Teneriffe,  much  resem- 
bling Madeira,  but  of  a  tart  flavor,  and  a 
quality  inferior  to  the  last-mentioned 
wine.  It  may  become  very  palatable  by 
age,  but  never  has  the  fulness  of  Madeira. 

Vienna  (German,  fftcnj,  capital  of  the 
Austrian  monarchy,oneorthe  oldest  cities 
of  Germany,  ori^nated,  like  many  others, 
from  a  Roman  standing  camp,  established 
in  order  to  command  the  Danube.  It 
was  called  Vindebontu  In  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, Christianity  penetrated  to  the  shores 
of  the  Danube,  and  carried  civilization 
with  it  In  791,  Austria,  and  therefore 
Vienna,  came  into  the  possession  of 
Charlemi^e,  after  the  conquest  of  the 
Huns.  Charlemagne  erected  a  church 
here,  with  a  school,  &c.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  securing  bis  frontiers  by 
erecting  m&ivraviates ;  and  Austria  be- 
came one  of  them.  Henry,  margrave 
of  Austria,  in  1141,  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  famous  St  Stephen^s  church.  Vien- 
na received  conmiercial  privileffes,  and 
gradually  became  flourishing,  ft  is  situ- 
ated in  Ion.  le^  23'  E.,  lat  48°  12^  36"  N., 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube. 
The  city  rose  in  importance  chiefly  from 
the  time  when  it  became  tlie  permanent 
residence  of  the  German  emperors.  It 
shows  in  every  part  the  traces  of  gradual 
increase.  The  city  proper  is  smul ;  but 
the  thirty-four  suburoe,  which  have  been, 
since  1703,  surrounded  by  a  widi,  make 
the  whole  place  large.    The  circumfe- 


rence of  the  whole  is  about  fourteen 
miles,  including  7462  houses,  besides  the 
churches :  1217  of  these  houses  belong  to 
the  city  itself.  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
uncertain.  The  climate  is  verv  changeable, 
and  winds  firequent:  they  often  miJce  the 
ground  veiy  dry ;  aud,as  this  contains  much 
gravel,  the  dust  is  very  annoying.  Dis- 
eases of  the  chest,  especially  of  the  lungs, 
are  frequent,  and  probably  originate  from 
the  prevailing  dry  and  sharp  air  and  the 
irregular  lives  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
more  devoted  to  pleasure  than  the  people 
of  any  other  city  in  Europe.  The  streets 
are  generally  not  wide.  There  are  eight 
•large  and  ten  smaller  public  places.  Jo- 
seph's place,  containing  a  statue  of  the 
emperor  Joseph, — a  work  of  no  great 
merit, — ^is  the  finest  The  palaces  are 
numerous,  but,  with  few  exceptions,  not 
in  good  taste.  Even  the  most  recent  struc- 
tures show  no  improvement  in  this  re- 
spect, and  there  is  a  remarkable  difiTerence, 
ih  this  particular,  between  Vienna  and 
Berlin.  Much  has  been  done,  of  late,  for 
the  convenience  and  embellishment -of 
the  city.  The  imperial  castle  attracts 
attention  more  by  its  extent  and  antiquity 
than  by  beauty  or  svmmetry.  Amonff 
the  fourteen  principal  churches,  that  of 
St  Stephen  is  the  most  ancient,  largest 
and  most  magnificent  Monuments  of 
princes,  generals  and  bishops,  interesting 
pictures,  and  thirty-eight  altars,  adorn  its 
interior.  Its  steeple  (452  feet  high)  is 
one  of  the  loftiest  in  Europe;  700  steps 
lead  up  to  its  summit  It  oflTers  a  beauti- 
ful prospect  of  the  environs,  which  are 
fertile  and  picturesque.  (See  Ziska's 
Description  of  St,  Stephen^s  Church  and 
all  Us  Curiosities,  in  Grerman.)  The 
church  of  the  Augustines  has  been,  since 
1630,  the  church  of  the  court :  it  contains 
a  mausoleum,  the  work  of  Canova,  erected 
in  1805,  by  Albert,  duke  of  Saxe-Tesch- 
en,  to  the  memory  of  his  wife.  The 
vault  in  the  church  of  the  Capuchins,  at 
St  Maiy,  where  the  imperial  family  are 
buried,  IS  historically  interesting.  Since 
the  time  of  Matthias,  the  remains  of  all  the 
membera  of  the  imperial  family  have  been 
placed  here ;  and  therefore  Joseph  II,  to 
show  the  foolishness  of  some  noblemen 
who  lived  in  retirement  to  avoid  mix- 
ing with  people  below  them,  said,  "If 
I  snould  choose  to  live  like  you,  ^th  my 
equals  only,  I  should  be  obliged  to  live  in 
the  vaults  of  St  Mary."  The  Protestants 
and  the  members  of  the  Greek  church  have 
six  chapels,  and  the  Jews  a  synagogue. 
There  are  also  fourteen  monasteries 
and  three  nunneries.    The  increase  of 
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Vienna  appean  from  tlw  circunwtanoe, 
that,  in  1766,  the  auburbs  contained  3190 
boiisee;  at  praeent  they  contain  6SM)0. 
The  imperial  stable,  ibr  400  hones ;  the 
Belredere,  fonnerly  the  fiivorite  residence 
of  Eugene  (q.  v.)  of  Sayov,  and  which, 
since  1776,  has  contained  the  imperial 
gallery  of  paintings;  the  hospital, of  in- 
valids, for  800  men ;  the  raieral  hospital, 
and  the  barracks,  are  edifices  of  vast  di- 
mensions. Vienna  has  310,000  inhabit- 
ants, besdes  the  iprrison  and  foreign 
residents.  In  1815,  the  number  was 
239,373.  The  annual  mortality  is  about 
one  in  twenty-six.  The  high  and  low 
nobility  form  a  great  contrast  The  Ger- 
mans are  the  predominating  race.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  Gre&s,  Italians, 
Poles,  Servians,  Hungarians,  Turks,  Slc 
The  amount  of  provaiions  consumed  is 
very  mat,  comprising,  in  one  year, 
above  82,500  oxen,  67,000  calves,  120,000 
lambs,  and  71,500  pigs.  The  re^tation 
of  Vienna  for  cheapness  of  living  de- 
creases every  year.  There  are  10,000 
Protestants,  who,  though  their  retigion  is 
tolerated,  are  under  some  civil  disadvan- 
tages, ^enna  carries  on  an  important 
conmierce,  for  which  the  Danube  offers 
great  opportunity.  About  7000  trans- 
port boiOs  annually  enter  the  harbor. 
The  manuftctures  are  important,  and 
^ve  employment  to  about  60,000  persons, 
m  a  great  variety  of  ways.  The  imperial 
porcelain  manufactory,  founded  in  1716, 
employs  about  500  persons.  The  coaches 
ana  piano-fortes  of  Vienna  are  famous  all 
over  the  continent  The  university  of 
Vienna  was  founded  in  1437.  In  1756, 
it  was  taken  from  the  Jesuits,  and  re- 
ceived from  Van  Swieten,  the  body  phjrsi- 
cian  of  Maria  Theresa,  an  entirely  new  or- 
ganization. The  new  university  has  an 
anatomical  theatre,  an  observatory,  library, 
botanical  garden,  &c.  The  Joseph  med- 
ico-surgical academy  and  the  veterinaij 
school  deserve  honorable  mention.  Vi- 
enna has  long  been  &mous  for  the  study 
of  medicine,  for  which  the  general  hos- 
pital offers  great  advanta^.  16,000 
patients  are  annually  provided  for,  in 
2000  beds ;  but  the  medical  schools  in 
some  other  places,  as  in  Berlin,  in  which 
a  much  more  scientific  spirit  exists  than 
is  to  be  found  in  Ausuria,  are  beginning 
to  take  the  lead  of  the  medical  institution 
of  Vienna.  The  academy  of  Oriental 
languages  has  produced  several  distin- 
guished diplomatists  and  scholars.  There 
are  three  gymnasia,  and  a  polytechnic 
institute  here.  In  1821,  a  Protestant 
institution  was  established  for  the  educa- 
tion of  young  Protestants,  as  the  subjects 


of  Austria  have  been  prohibited  to  stody 
in  fbreisn  universities ;  but  the  institution 
is  of  a  low  order.  No  ci^  has  so  many 
public  and  private  libraries,  ronsenmi^ 
cabinets,  galleries,  collectionB,  &c.  The 
imperial  court  library,  with  a  room  240 
feet  long,  ornamented  with  excellent  pic- 
tures, and  founded  by  Bfaximilian  I,  in 
1500,  is  very  extensive,  and  contains 
among  its  treasures  sevenl  thousand 
manuscripts  and  incunabula  (q.  v.),  a  rich 
collection  of  enmvings,  &c  The  whole 
number  of  volumes,  according  to  the 
common  statement,  is  300,000;  but  the  real 
number  is  much  less.  15,000  guilders 
are  annually  appropriated  to  it  The 
other  most  unportant  libraries  are  given 
thusinMalchus'sfito<uiiib(1826):  library 
of  the  umveiaity,  109,000  volumes ;  of 
the  Theresiannm,  30,000  volumes;  of  the 
medico-surgical  academy,  45,000  volumes ; 
Convictorium  of  L6wenberg,  50,000 ;  pA- 
vate  Ubrary  of  the  emperor,  60,000  vol- 
umes; private  library  of  archduke  Charles, 
60,000  volumes.  The  imperial  mineratogi- 
cal  collection,  and  the  au>olocco-botanical 
museum,  are  important  The  botanical 
jiarden  is  very  flourishing,  Francis  I  bo- 
rne himself  fond  of  botany.  The  impe- 
rifd  museum  of  antiquities  possesses  out 
few  works  of  great  value.  The  museum 
of  coins  is  one  of  the  most  fomous  in 
Europe,  and  contains  28,000  gokl  and 
silver  pieces  from  the  tone  of  Charle- 
magne, besides  many  of  eariier  date. 
The  academy  of  fine  arts  was  founded  in 
1704.  In  the  imnerial  galleij  are  chiefly 
old  German  and  Italian  pictures ;  abo 
many  Titians,  Vandycks,  Rubenses,  &c. 
The  most  important  pictures  have  been 
engraved.  The  collection  in  the  court 
library  contains  about  300,000  wood  cuts 
and  engravings,  in  800  volumes.  Many 
noblemen  have  galleries  of  pictures.  Mu- 
sic and  the  theatre  receive  great  attention. 
Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  lived  in  Vien- 
na. The  conservatory,  in  which  fifteen 
professors  instruct  lOO  pupils  in  music, 
IS  probably  equal  at  present  to  that  of 
Paris.  Among  the  five  theatres,  several 
have  actors  of  great  talent  The  Italian 
opera*  is  famous.  The  popular  theatre  in 
the  Leopoldstadt  is  peculiar.  Dancing, 
both  on  and  off  the  stage,  is  very  much 
cultivated ;  and,  in  fenend,  the  inbabit- 
ants  of  Vienna  are  devoted  to  pleasure ; 
tliose  of  the  table  being  put  by  no  means 
in  the  back  ground.  An  estabusfament  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  gives,  to  about  5000 
poor,  four  to  twelve  kreutzers  daily. 
There  is  a  lying-in-hospital ;  and  mothers 
can  send  their  babes  firom  this  to  die 
foundling  hospitaL    The  deaf  and  dwnb^ 
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the  blind,  pooi^  aide  children  and  orphana 
are  proyided  lor.  Manj  baths  and  min- 
eral springs  are  to  be  round  in  the  envi- 
rons. There  is  a  fine  swimming  school, 
several  military  schools,  and  a  garrison, 
generally  12,000  strong.  The  most  agree- 
able and  most  frequented  place  of  recre- 
ation is  the  weU-known  Prater,  near  the 
Leopoldstadt.  It  is  a  wood,  with  beauti- 
fiil  views  of  the  neighboring  mountains, 
many  restauratetars,  and  spectacles  of 
various  sorts,  &c  Persons  of  all  classes 
are  seen  here — ^the  eipperor  and  the  mean- 
est of  his  subjects.  The  train  of  carriages 
is  often  immense,  and  unequalled  by  any 
thing  ramilar  in  any  other  place.  Not 
far  S'om  the  Prater  is  Augarten,  which 
was  opened  to  the  public  by  Joseph  II. 
Scb6nbrunn,  an  imperial  pleasure  palace, 
near  Vienna,  is  beautifully  situated. 
Laxenburg  is  the  favorite  resort  of  the 
emperor.  The  environs  contain  several 
pleasant  villages ;  for  instance,  Baden,  a 
watering  place.— -See  Pezzl's  Descripfum 
of  Vienna ;  Vienna^  its  HUtory  and  Curi- 
osiHe»,  with  engravinsB,  an  annual  peri- 
odical begun  in  183^  by  Hormayr  and 
several  other  scholars ;  Vienna  as  it  i» 
(I^ipsic,  1827J. 

Congress  of  Vienna ;  a  meeting  of  the 
European  powers,  fix)m  November  1, 
1814,  to  June  10, 1815,  to  settle  the  state 
of  affairs  after  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon. 
The  emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  the 
kinffs  of  Prussia,  Denmark,  Bavaria, 
Wimemberg,  many  grand  dukes,  sove- 
reign  dukes,  &c.,  were  personally  present, 
as  well  as  many  of  toe  first  European 
politicians  and  ministers.  The  papal 
covernroent  was  represented  by  cardinal 
Consalvi ;  the  Austrian  by  prince  M etter- 
nich  and  baron  Wessenberg ;  the  Russian 
by  prince  Rasumowski,  counts  Stackel- 
berg  and  Nesselrode ;  the  government  of 
Great  Britain,  by  lord  Castlereagh,  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  lords  Cathcart,  Clan- 
carty,  Stewart ;  the  Prussian  government 
by  prince  Hardenberg  'and  baron  Hum- 
boldt ;  France  by  prince  Talleyrand, 
duke  Dalberff  and  others  ;  Bavaria  by 
prince  Wrede  and  count  Rechberg; 
Hanover  by  count  Miinster ;  and  ambas- 
sadors were  present  from  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Sardinia, 
Naples,  &c.  Gentz  drew  up  the  protocol. 
The  five  powers  which  had  concluded 
the  peace  of  Paris,  Austria,  Prussia,  Eng- 
land, Russia  and  France,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  prince  Mettemich,  deliberated 
on  the  state  of  Europe ;  .in  some  particu- 
Jar  cases,  Spain,  Portugal  and  Sweden 
were  admitted  to  their  consultations.    A 


committee  for  the  afiairs  of  Germany 
was  formed  bv  Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
Hanover  and  Wurtemberg,  to  the  delibera- 
tions of  which  also  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  other  Gernum  sovereigns  and  free  cities 
were  subsequently  admitted.  The  setde- 
ment  of  the  great  variety  of  interests 
would  have  been  still  more  difScult  than 
it  viras,  had  not  one  purpose  united  all, 
which  was  to  deprive  France  of  its  power 
of  making  conquests  for  the  ftiture.  Dis- 
sensions were  several  times  on  the  point 
of  breaking  out;  but  Napoleon's  return 
from  Elba  reunited  the  discordant  pow- 
ers, and  suddenly  induced  Austria,  Great 
Britain,  Prussia,  Russia,  France,  Spain, 
Portugal  and  Sweden  to  sisn  the  act  of 
the  congress,  consisting  of  121  articles, 
on  June  9, 1815.  (See  ScfM.)  In  these 
articles,  the  principle  of  legitimacy  (q.  v.) 
was,  in  general,  adopted  as  the  batns  for 
the  restoration  of  the  European  political 
system.  Austria  received  the  following 
territories,  part  of  which  had  been  taken 
finom  her  :-Ahe  newly-created  Lombardo- 
Venetian  kingdom  (q.  v.),  vrith  the  Valte- 
line,  besides  three  ^ecuikio-g-emhira;  Tus- 
cany, Modena,  Parma,  the  new  kinffdom 
of  Illyria,  Venetian  Dalmatia,  with  Ragu- 
sa  and  the  Golfb  di  Cattaro ;  further,  bv 
treaties  with  Bavaria,  Tyrol  and  Vorart 
berg,  Salzburg,  as  far  as  the  Salza,  with 
other  territories  which  she  had  lost  in 
1809 ;  finom  Russia,  the  part  of  East  Gal- 
licia  ceded,  in  1809,  to  this  power.  (Re- 
specting the.  restorations  made  to  the 
other  states,  see  the  articles  on  them  re- 
spectively.) We  would  only  remark 
here,  that  Warsaw  was  eiven  to  Russia 
under  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Po- 
land ;  Cracow  (q.  v.)  became  a  free  city ; 
Prusda,  whose  possessions  could  not  be 
put  on  the  same  footing  as  before  1806, 
was  indemnified  by  a  part  of  Poland, 
the  new  grand  duchy  of  Posen,  half  of  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  Swedish  Pomerania, 
Cloves  and  Berg,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  as  far  as  the 
Saar,  in  order  to  form  a  strong  barrier 
against  France.  Denmark,  which  bad 
ceded  Norway  to  Sweden,  received  Saxe- 
Lauenburg,  and,  as  the  possessor  of  this 
country  and  of  Holstein^ecame  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Grerman  diet.  Bavaria  received, 
as  a  compensation  for  her  cessions  to 
Austria,  Wfirzbui^,  Aschaflenburg,  the 
Rhenish  circles,  &c  Hanover  received  the 
rank  of  a  kingdom,  and  several  new  prov- 
inces. Holland  and  Belgium  were  form- 
ed into  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
with  a  fortified  frontier  on  the  side  of^ 
France.     The   Netherlandish   provincn 
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Luxemburg  mm  made  a  crand  duchy, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Oerman 
confederacy.  Great  Britain  retained 
Malta,  Heligoland,  eeyeral  conquered  col- 
onies (see  Great  BriUdn),  and  protective 
soYereiffnty  over  the  restored  republic  of 
the  loman  Islands.  In  Switzerland,  three 
more  cantons  were  formed,  and  it  was 
declared  perpetually  neutral*.  The  restor- 
ed kingdom  of  Sardinia  received  CJenoa 
as  a  duchy,  with  the  grant  of  a  free  port ; 
and  the  succession  to  the  throne  was  se- 
cured to  the  line  of  Carignan.  Tuscany, 
the  duchy  of  Modena,  the  States  of  the 
Church,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Si- 
cilies, were  also  restored.  Lucca  was 
given  to  the  Spanish  Infanta  Maria  Loui- 
aa,  but  was  afterwards  otherwise  disposed 
of  (See  Pcmna,  and  Lucca.)  It  was 
mtended  that  Spain  should  restore  Oii- 
venza  to  Portu^l,  which,  however,  did 
not  take  place,  as  Portuguese  troops  had 
occupied  Monte  Video.  June  8,  1815, 
the  act  of  the  Germanic  confederacy  was 
signed.  It  is  contained  in  the  act  of  the 
congress.  (See  GemuMitie  CanfederaHonA 
March  13,  1815,  die  congress  declared 
Napoleon  an  outlaw;  March  25^  1815, 
Austria,  Russia,  Great  Britain  and  Prus- 
sia united  anew  against  Napoleon.  (See 
ATc^oleon,  and  Hussion^  German  mtr.) 
Sardinia,  Portugal,  Hanover,  Bavaria,  Sax- 
ony, Wfirtemberg,  the  Netherlands,  Den- 
mark, Hessia,  BiKlen,  &c.,  joined  this  alli- 
ance, but  not  Spain  nor  Sweden.  This 
last  war  of  1815  decided  particularly  the 
Saxon  question.  England,  and  even 
Austria,  had  agreed  that  Prussia  should 
have  the  whole  kingdom  of  Saxony ;  but 
the  objections  of  France,  of  the  duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  the  king  of  Saxony,  and, 
perhaps,  most  of  all,  tne  force  of  public 
opinion,  induced  Mettemicb  to  propose 
the  division  of  SasCony,  in  Jonuair,  1815. 
Mettemicb,  Talleyrand  and  Wellington 
negotiated  with  the  king  of  Saxonv,  who 
had  been  invited  to  Presburg.  May  18, 
1815,  he  siffned  the  proposed  division  at 
Vienna.  7%e  abolition  of  the  slave-trade 
was  also  a  question  before  the  congress 
(see  Slaveryi  and  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Elbe,  Weser  and  Rhine,  which,  how- 
ever, has  been  since  the  subject  of  lone 
negotiations.  (See  BhineJ)  The  qriginiU 
of  the  act  was  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  the  emperor.  The  founders  of  this  new 
political  system  of  Europe  declared  that  it 
should  be  a  free  one.  But  as  to  a  political 
equilibrium,  it  was  clear  that  it  could  not 
exist  whilst  Rusna,  an  absolute  monarchy, 
received  so  dangerous  an  increase  of  pow- 
er by  the  addition  of  Poland,  and  Great 


Britain  was  IbH  without  a  rival  on  tlis 
seas;  and  as  to  the  freedom  of  the  pohti- 
cal  S3r8tem,  it  may  be  observed  that,  in 
foct,  a  political  aristocracy  of  the  chief 
powers,  originating  in  the  treaty  of  Chau- 
mont,  was  confirmed  and  developed  l^ 
the  congreps  of  Vienna,  and  continued  to 
operate,  as  ftr  as  respected  the  continen- 
tal parties  to  it,  until  the  French  revolu- 
tion of  1890.  (See  the  articles  TV^ppau, 
Lavbaehy  FeronOf  &c^  Meroenlioii,  and 
Holy  Miance.)  The  holy  alliance,  though 
England  did  not  accede  to  it,  and  the  kinr 
of  France  joined  it  ouly  in  his  pecsontd 
character,  was  the  bold  and  open  annim- 
ciation  of  this  aristocracy.  At  this  mo- 
ment it  has  been  obliged  to  give  up  many 
of  its  pretensions ;  but  its  activity  is  una- 
bated. Time  only  can  determine  what 
success  it  will  have  in  future.  The  politi- 
cal system,  as  established  by  the  congress 
of  Vienna,  has  suffered  three  most  impor- 
tant chances,  by  the  separatioii  of  Belgi- 
um from  Holland,  the  annihilation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  tU  fadOy  and  the  de- 
cree of  the  German  diet  of  1832,  by 
which  Prussia  and  Austria  have  esttb- 
lished  a  complete  dominion  over  the  other 
states,  which,  by  adopting  it,  have  ^ven 
up,  in  fact,  the  chief  atmute  of  sove- 
reignty. The  pope  protested  against 
those  parts  of  the  act  of  the  congresB  of 
Vienna  by  which  he  remains  itoprived 
of  Aviffnon  and  Venaissin.  The  Ger- 
man church  wss  also  not  restored  to  her 
possessions ;  and  the  knif  hts  of  St  John 
souffht  for  their  reestablisbment  in  vain, 
r  ienmi.  Peace  of,  or  Peace  of  Schon 
brwm,  concluded  Oct.  14,  l60^.  Hie 
war  between  Austria  and  France,  in  ISO^ 
had  been  ended  by  the  battle  of  Wagram 
(q.  v.),  and  the  armistice  of  Znaino.  (q.  v.) 
Aug.  17,  the  neTOtiations  began  between 
Champagny  andMettemich.  The  landing 
of  the  English  on  the  island  of  Walche- 
ren  induced  the  Austrians  to  go  cm  slow- 
ly. Sept.  27,  prince  Lichtensteiii  went, 
with  full  powers,  .to  Schonbrunn,  whet« 
Napoleon  resided,  and,  Oct.  14,  the  peace 
was  signed.  Austria  lost,  1.  Salzbuif 
(ceded,  with  other  territories,  to  Bavaria) ; 
2,  Gorz,  Austrian  Friuli,  Trieste,  Camio- 
la,  pan  of  Carinthia,  Croatia,  oa  the  ri^ 
bank  of  the  Save,  and  Dalmatia,  of  which 
Napoleon  formed  the  govemment  mi- 
era!  of  lUjrria;  9.  the  lordship  of  Ri- 
zuns,  in  the  Grisons ;  4.  some  Bohemiis 
enclaves  in  Upper  Lusatia,  given  to  Sax- 
ony ;  5.  the  auchy  of  Warsaw,  Westeo 
Galicia,  with  Cracow  and  Zainosc,aBd 
her  interest  in  the  salt  works  of  Wietics- 
ka ;  6b  to  Russia,  the  eastern  pan  of  Esflt 
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Oafick,  with  400,000  bouIb.  The  peace 
also  confirmed  the  abolition  of  the  Teu- 
tonic order,  pronounced  by  N^x>leon, 
April  34.  Austria  lost,  by  this  peace,  her 
southern  and  western  military  frontier 
(45,600  square  miles,  with  3,505,000  in- 
habitants ;  see  MUiUary  Districta),  and  her 
seaports;  yet  she  Was  aUowed  the  right 
of  export  and  import  trade  in  Fiume.  she 
acknowledged  Napoleon's  arrangements 
in  Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy  (where  he 
bad  declared  the  papal  dominions  to  be 
united  to  France,  by  a  decree  dated 
Sch6nbrunn,  May  17,  1809),  and  joined 
the  continental  system  against  England. 
Austria  now  consisted  of  198,000  square 
niiles,  with  20,738,000  inhabitants.  This 
peace  lasted  tUl  August,  1813. — ^Respect^ 
mg  the  war  of  IQCS,  see  also  Dag  Hut 
von  hmerdstreichj  and  general  Pelet's  Mi- 

&c.  (Paris,  1824, 2  vols.). 

ViERNjE ;  the  name  of  a  department 
in  France  (see  Departmerd) ;  ako  of  a 
river  and  of  some  towns.  Of  the  latter 
we  mention  only  FtemM,  the  principal 
place  of  a  district,  in  Isere ;  Ion.  4^  54^ 
E.;  lat.  45P  33^  N. ;  population,  12,300. 
It  contains  a  fine  Gothic  cathedral,  like- 
wise fourteen  churches,  a  hi^h  school, 
and  a  museum,  and  has  various  man- 
nfiictures.  It  is  situated  on  the  left 
side  of  the  Rhone,  over  which  was  for- 
merly a  stone  bridffe,  built  in  the  vear 
1265,  now  destroyed.  A  Roman  colony 
was  established  here,  and  called  Ftenna 
JBlobrogum ;  and  there  are  still  to  be  seen 
various  remains  of  its  ancient  importance, 
as  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  a  theatre,  an 
amphitheatre,  aqueducts,  &c  In  the 
fifth*  century,  it  was  taken  by  the  Bur- 
gundions,  and  the  kings  made  it  their 
place  of  residence.  In  the  ninth  centu- 
ry, it  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Provence.  It  was  afterwards  erected 
into  an  archbishopric,  and  became  the 
capital  of  a  province  called  Ftennow.  In 
1311,  a  council  was  held  here  under  the 
ponti^cate  of  Clement  V,  by  which  the 
order  of  the  Templars  was  abolished. 
(See  dement  F.) 

VlERWALDSTADTERSEE,  (l.  C.  the  Lokt 

of  the  Four  Ihrest  Towns;  called  also 
the  Lake  of  (he  Foitr  CcmUma) ;  a  roman- 
tic lake  of  Switzerland,  lying  in  the  can- 
tons of  Lucerne,  Unterwalden,  Uri  and 
Schweitz,  and  deriving  its  name  firom 
this  position.  Its  length  is  about  twenty- 
fiv^  miles,  and  its  breadth  very  unequal, 
as  it  consists  of  several  detached  parts, 
which  form,  in  a  manner,  separate  lakes. 
and*  take  their  names  fiY)m  the  chief 


places  on  their  banks ;  thus  it  is  called,  in 
different  places,  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  the 
lake  of  Mpnachf  the  lake  of  SUmz,  and 
the  laite  ^  UrL  The  waters  are  clear 
and  of  a  heht  green.  It  contains  only  one 
island,  called  MMad,  The  environs  aro 
among  the  most  beautiful  renons  of  Swit- 
zerland. In  the  neighborhood  of  Lu- 
cerne (q.  v.),  which  seems  to  rise  with  its 
spires  out  of  the  waves,  the  banks  are 
low,  and  adorned  with  pretty  country 
seats,  villages  and  orchards.  To  these 
succeed  vaUeys,  with  hamlets  built  on  the 
sides  of  the  mountains,  and  solitudes 
where  the  rocks  sink  plumb  down  to  the 
lake.  From  its  bosom  may  be  counted 
more  than  twenty-five  mountains,  com- 
prising some  of  the  highest  summits  of 
the  Alps,  mount  Pilate^  Righi,  and  Furca. 

VieiL.  This  word  is  derived  fit)m  the 
Latin  vigUue^  which  denoted  the  watches 
and  guards  among  the  Roman  soldiers 
by  night,  in  contradistinction  to  the  excu- 
(mb,  who  kept  guard  by  day,  either  in  the 
camp,  or  at  the  ^tes  and  mtrenchments. 
The  proper  vigQue  were  four,  which  kept 
guard  successively,  three  hours  each. 
The  four  watches  took  their  name  fi-om 
this  custom.  In  the  language  of  the 
churoh,  vigil  (in  French,  veiile)  was  at 
first  the  evening,  and  afterwards  the 
whole  day,  preceding  a  great  festival. 
This  name  originated  firom  the  cireum- 
stance,  that  the  first  Christians  spent  a 
part  of  the  night  preceding  such  festivals 
in  prayer,  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
coming  celebration. — VigU  is  fiirther  used 
to  denote  the  custom,  yet  existing  among 
Catholics,  to  sing  or  pray  in  the  churcn 
the  evening  before  Ad-Souls  day — a  cus- 
tom also  sometimes  observed  the  day 
before  the  performance  of  a  mass  for 
the  dead. — ^Linneeus  gave  the  name  of 
vigils  or  watchings  to  the  tune  of  the  day 
when  certain  flowers  open  and  close  their 
petals. 

VioNE.    (See  Vineis.) 

ViKiNOR,  or  Sea  Kings,  among  the 
Danes  or  Normans ;  leaders  of  piratical 
squadrons,  who  passed  their  lives  in  rov- 
ing the  seas  in  search  of  spoil  and  adven- 
tures. The  younj^r  sons  of  the  Scandi- 
navian kings  and  jarls,  having  no  inherit- 
ance but  the  ocean,  naturally  collected 
around  their  standards  the  youth  of  infe- 
rior order,  who  were  equally  destitute 
with  themselves.  These  were  the  same, 
who,  in  England  and  Scotland,  under  the 
name  of  DaneSj  and  on  the  continent  un- 
der that  of  J^/brmana,  at  first  desolated 
the  maritime  coasts,  and  afterwards  pene- 
trated into  the  interior  of  countrie^  and 
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Ibnned  permaiient  Bettlements  in  their 

ooDQuests.    (See  JVbrmorw.J 

ViJULA  signified,  with  tne  Romans,  a 
country  seat,  with  its  appendages.  To  it 
beloDjied  three  different  kinds  of  houses : 
the  fma  vrbana,  where  the  nuister  lived, 
the  real  country  seat ;  viUa  nuUea,  where 
the  farmer  or  peasant  lived ;  and  the  v3la 
Jructuanoy  the  bams.  Some  of  these 
villas,  towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  and 
under  the  emperors,  were  real  palaces. 
By  degrees,  numbers  of  houses  were 
built  around  them ;  and  thus  the  mUages 
originated.  The  word  viUa  has  pas^d, 
wiSi  various  changes,  into  all  the  lan- 
guages of  Western  Europe--vtZ2e,  viUage, 
toetZer,  &c.  As  the  inhabitants  of  re- 
mote villages  were  not  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity till  ailer  those  of  cities  (see  Pc^ans)^ 
and  as  the  cultivators  of  the  ground  in 
the  middle  ages  labored  under  many  legal 
disabilities,  we  find  in  many  modem  lan- 
guages words  derived  fi-om  vtSo,  which 
express  vileness  or  servitude,  as  vtUena^e 
and  villam.  Besides,  servitude  and  vil- 
ianv  naturally  go  hand  in  hand  {catHvo^  in 
Italian,  from  captiimsy  a  prisoner,  means 
bad ;  and  the  word  for  free  in  Dutch  also 
ngnifies  beautiful).  The  modem  Italians 
cful  the  season  during  which  they  live  in 
their  villas,  vtUematitnu  Some  of  the 
modem  Italian  viUos  are  ^et  splendid,  e.  g. 
the  Bor^hese,  Aldobrandini,  Estense,  and 
Ludovisi  viUas,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Rome.  In  the  times  of  the  Carlovlngi- 
ans,  the  imperial  country  residences  (see 
Ckiaiemagne)  were  called  viUtt  reguB; 
^nd  as  many  houses  grew  up  around 
them,  the  word  viUe  may  have  therefore 
come  to  signify,  with  the  French,  a  taum. 

Village  (see  Villa),  or  Vill,  in  Eng- 
land, is  taken  sometimes  for  a  manor,  and 
sometimes  for  a  parish,  or  part  of  it.  In 
countries  where  there  are  peasants,  with 
privileges  and  obligations  distinct  from 
those  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns, 
village  has  a  legal  meaning,  denoting  a 
place  inhabited  by  peasants.  In  the  U. 
States,  village  has  received  a  peculiar  sig- 
ni^ cation.  In  the  article  Thum,  we  have 
said  that  towns,  or  rather  townships,  are 
the  lost  divisions  of  communities  in  many 
of  the  states,  so  that  village  has  no  legal 
meaning;  but  it  is  used  to  indicate  that 
part  of  a  township  where  most  of  the 
houses  are  collected.  A  traveller  in  a 
town  asks  the  way  to  the  village. 

Villani.  There  are  three  Italian  his- 
torians of  this  name : — Giovanni,  a  na- 
tive of  Florence,  who,  having  been  pres- 
ent at  the  celebration  of  the  jubilee  in 
Rome  in  1300,  was  induced,  by  reflecting 


on  the  exeettent  writers  who  had  adorned 
the  history  of  that  city,  to  contribute  in 
the  same  manner  to  the  honor  of  his  na- 
tive place.  He  accordingly  wrote  tbe  his- 
tory of  the  city  of  Florence,  in  twelve 
books,  firom  its  foundation  to  1348,  when 
he  died  of  the  plague.  His  narrative  ex- 
tends not  only  to  the  events  occurring  in 
the  other  provinces  of  Italy,  but  abo  to 
other  countries  through  which  he  bad 
travelled,  and  with  the  history  of  which 
he  had  become  acquainted.  This  work 
is  extremely  valuable,  although  it  abounds 
in  errors :  it  deserves  full  cr&dit  wherever 
the  author,  whose  veracity  and  honesty 
are  every  where  visible,  speaks  as  an  eve- 
wimess.  It  is  simple  ana  inartificial,  but 
not  without  interest,  on  account  of  its 
natveU  and  vigor.  After  his  death,  bis 
brother  MaUeo  continued  the  work  in  a 
thirteenth  book,  to  1363,  when  he  also 
died  of  the  plague.  This  book-  treats  of 
contemporaneous  events,  and  is  charac- 
terized by  the  same  love  of  truth  which 
is  found  in  the  woric  of  GiovannL  In 
style  and  manner,  Matteo  is  inferior  to  his 
brother,  but  he  has  the  charm  of  sim{^- 
citv  and  a  certain  srace  of  antiquity. — 
lUippo,  the  son  of  Matteo,  a  Florentine 
citizen,  lawyer  and  judge,  was  for  many 
years  president  of  Penigia,  but  finaUy  re- 
tired from  public  life,  for  the  purpose  of 
devoting  himself  to  letters,  and  wrote,  in 
Latin,  a  work  entitled  De  Origine  Gxiia- 
Hs  FlorentiruB  et  muBdem  CS,mbua.  The 
first  part  is  full  of  fiibles,  and  has  never 
been  printed.  Mazzucbelti  had  the  sec- 
ond part  printed  in  1747,  in  an  old  Italian 
ven^on,  which  is  superior  to  the  original 
in  elesance  a'hd  purity  of  expression,  but 
is  in^rior  in  point  of  accuracy.  This 
work  is  the  first  specimen  of  a  native 
literary  history,  since  most  of  the  persons 
whose  Uves  are  described  by  Villani  are 
men  of  letters.  His  style  is  lively  and 
vigorous,  but  sometimes  too  concise :  he 
o&n  sketches  an  admirable  portrait  with 
a  few  strokes. 

YfLLARET,  Claude,  a  French  historian, 
born  at  Paris  about  1715,  was  intended 
for  the  legal  profession,  but  preferred  the 
study  of  the  belles-lettres,  and  publish- 
ed, m  1743,  a  novel  called  IKstoirt  du 
CtRwr  Humain,  and,  in  1745,  another,  Jja 
Belle  JiUemande.  The  derangement  of 
his  affairs  obliging  him  to  leave  Paris,  he 
went,  in  1748,  to  Rouen,  where  be  ap- 
peared on  the  stage,  and  continued  that 
mode  of  hfe  till  175a  He  then  returned 
to  Paris,  and,  having  obtained  a  financial 
situation,  reUnquish'ed  his  lifter  stodiea^ 
and  applied  himself  to  the  mvesCigiftioa 
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of  the  bistorv  of  his  native  country.  On 
the  death  of  the  abb^  Velly  in  1759,  he 
was  selected  to  continue  the  history  of 
France,  commenced  Ijy  that  writer,  and 
was,  at  the  same  time,  made  secretary  to 
the  peerage.  His  portion  of  the  work  ex- 
tends from  1329  to  1469,  or  from  the  rei^n 
of  Philip  de  Valois  to  that  of  Louis  XL 
He  also  assisted  in  the  Court  (THistoire 
UniverseUe^  undertaken  by  Luneau  de 
Boisgermain.  His  death  took  place  in 
February,  1766. 

ViLLARS,  Louis  Hector,  first  marquis, 
and  aflenvards  duke  of^  peer  and  marshal 
of  France,  descended  from  a  respectable, 
but  reduced  fiimily,  was  born  at  Lyons,  in 
1653.    At  an  early  age,  he  served  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  distinguished  himself 
at  the  siege  of  Maestricht  (1673|,  where, 
as  a  subaUem  officer  of  cavalry,  be  made 
a  daring  attack,  \yi\h  a  detachment  of 
grenadiers,  upon  an    intrenchment,    for 
which  he  was  censured  by  Louis  XIV, 
under  whose  eyes  it  happened,  but  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  redound  to  his  honor.    In 
1690,  he  was  created  marichal  de  camp ; 
and,  in  1700,  Louis  XIV  sent  him  as  am- 
bassador to  the  imperial  court  of  Vienna, 
to  conduct  the  negotiations  on  the  subject 
of  the  Spanish  succession.    Villars  was, 
however,  recalled  in  1701,  and,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  for  the  Spanish 
succession,  was  attached  to  the  army  of 
Italy,  where  he  added  to  his  i-eputation. 
The  chief  command  of  an  army  in  Ger- 
many was  next  intrusted  to  him,  and,  on 
the  14th  of  October,  1702,  he  defeated 
prince  Louis  of  Baden,  who  comman(}ed 
the  Austrian  forces,  and  wished  to  prevent 
his  junction  with  the  elector  of  Bavaria, 
at  Friedlingen.    For  this  achievement  he 
receive<l  the  marshal's  baton,  although,  on 
account  of  the  numerical  superiority  of 
the  enemy,  he  did  not  succeed  in  effecting 
his  object    In  170.%  afler  a  bold  and  sud- 
den march,  he  captured  Kehl  (March  12), 
which  was  highly  important  to  the  French, 
on  account  of  its  position,  and  attacked 
the  lines  of  tiie  prince  of  Baden,  at  Stol- 
hofen,  though  without  success,  but  finally 
accomplished  (May  12)  the  long-contem- 
plated junction  with  the  elector  of  Bava- 
ria.   An  attack  was  then  made  by  the 
united   forces  on  the  Austrian  general 
count  Styrum,  near  Hochstildt  (Septem- 
ber 20),  and  the  allies  were  victorious. 
Villars  was  now  recalled,  at  the  request  of 
the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  employed  in 
reducing  to  submission  the  refonners  of 
the  Cevennes,  known  under  the  name  of 
the  Camisards  (q.  v.),  in  the  execution  of 
which  charge  he  endeavored  to  restore 
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tranquillity  by  moderate  measures,  not  lest 
than  by  force  of  arms.  The  French  arms 
having  suffered  many  reverses  in  Germa- 
ny, the  chief  comman/)  was  again  ^ven  to 
marshal  Villars,  who,  b^  his  activity,  baf- 
fled  the  plans  of  the  pnnce  of  Baden,  to 
whom  he  was  inferior  in  numbers,  and 
compelled  him  to  retreat  across  the  Rhine. 
In  1/07,  he  forced  the  lines  of  Stolhofen 
(May  23),  which  were  occupied  by  the 
German  forces,  and  extorted  laree  sums 
of  money  from  the  inhabitants  of  Suabia. 
The  finances  of  France  were  reduced  so 
low  by  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  other 
causes,  that  it  became  impossible  to  keep 
on  foot  an  army  equal  to  the  allied  forces; 
and  marshal  Villars  Mras  therefore  prevent- 
ed from  attempting  any  great  enterprise. 
In  1709,  afler  some  ineSectual  attempts 
towards  negotiation,  the  allies  formed  the 
design  of  laying  siege  to  Mens ;  and  the 
celebrated  battle  of  Malplaquet  (q.  v.)  was 
the  result  of  the  operations  on  this  occa- 
sion (Sept.  11).  Villars  himself  was 
wounaed  in  the  knee  in  this  afiair.    In 

1712,  he  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Denain, 
forced  Eugene  to  raise  tlie  siege  of  Lan- 
drecy,  and  took  several  fortresses.     In 

1713,  he  penetrated  into  Germany,  and 
took  Landau  (Aug.  20),  and  Freyburg,  in 
the  Breisgau  (Nov.  16).  Louis  was  now 
very  desirous  of  peace,  and  Villars  and 
Eugene  entered  upon  negotiations  at  Ras- 
tadt,  which  were  conducted  with  the 
greatest  secrecy,  and  terminated,  March  6L 

1714,  in  a  peace  between  Austria  and 
France.  (See  Rastadt.)  On  the  death 
of  Louis,  marshal  Villars  was  made  mem- 
ber of  the  regency  (1715),  and  minister  of 
state,  and  was  also  admitted  into  the 
French  academy.  A  new  war  between 
France  and  Austria,  on  the  subject  of  the 
election  to  the  Polish  throne,  broke  out 
in  1733,  and  Villars  was  sent  into  Italy  at 
the  head  of  an  anny,  with  the  title  of 
maricIud-ghUraL  Here,  in  conjunction 
with  the  king  of  Sardinia,  he  reduced 
Milan  within  tnree  months,  and  died  soon 
afler,  at  Tui-in,  when  on  the  point  of  set- 
ting out  on  his  return  to  France,  June  17, 
1734,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years.  He 
was  the  last  great  trench  general  of  that 
period.  Of  the  Mimoirts  published  un- 
der his  name,  only  the  first  part  is  from 
his  pen. 

ViLLE  (Latin,ri/fa),  a  French  "Word,  ori- 
ginally meaning  a  country  house,  appears 
in  many  French  geographical  names,  as 
flbtrf«nKc,JVeurittc,&c.  VtUaine^ViUeUe, 
ViloUtj  &c.,  are  diminutives  of  t«Bc.  As 
there  is  a  great  want  of  names  f  jr  towns  in 
the  U.  States,  and  as  viSe  readily  admits  of 
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eompontton  with  other  wordi,  it  has  be- 
come common,  particularly  in  the  west  and 
aouth,  to  make  a  name  ror  a  new  settle- 
ment, by  adding  vitte  to  some  other  word, 

YiULEQASj  ESstevan  Manuel  de,  a  cel- 
ebrated Anacreontic  jpoet  of  Spain,  was 
bom  at  Nazera,  in  Old  Castile,  in  1595. 
He  studied  in  Madrid  and  Salamanca,  and 
pot  only  translated  Anacreon  and  Horace 
into  Spanish  verse,  but  continued  to  pro- 
duce original  poems  in  their  spirit  In 
the  twenty-thira  year  of  his  age,  he  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  his  poems,  dedicated 
to  king  Philip  IH,  under  the  title  of  Ero- 
Hctu  (Naxera,  1617).  He  also  translated 
Boethius  in  prose  and  verse  (Madrid,  1665), 
and  di^d  in  1669,  having  devoted  his  last 
years  chiefly  to  philology.  Viilegas  ranks 
among  the  best  lyric  poets  of  Spain.  His 
versification  is  characterized  by  a  charm- 
ing ease ;  and  one  can  only  learn  to  esti- 
mate the  beauty  of  the  Spanish  language 
fivm  his  pNoems.  His  iSroticaa  contains 
his  translations  from  Anacreon  and  Hor- 
ace, with  forty-four  eantilenas,  eleeies, 
idyls,  sonnets,  &c.  Viilegas,  according 
to  his  own  account,  labored  his  poems 
with  the  greatest  care^  having  revised  his 
can^Ucfuu  twenty  times,  and  copied  them 
fourteen  times. 

ViLUBOGiATURA  (jRoZtan).    (See  VxUa,) 

ViLLEHARDOuiN,  Geofiroy  de,  an  an- 
cient French  chronicler,  born  in  1167, 
was  marshal  of  Champagne,  an  office  held 
by  his  father  and  descendants.  He  acted 
a  considerable  part  in  the  fourth  crusade 
of  1198,  which  led  to  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  French  and  Venetians, 
in  1204.  Of  this  expedition,  he  wrote,  or 
dictated,  a  narrative,  which  is  extant,  in 
the  rude  idiom  of  his  age  and  country.  It 
is  interesting  from  its  simplicity  and  ap- 
parent fidelity,  and  is  much  referred  to 
by  Gibbon  in  his  account  of  the  events 
which  it  describes.  The  best  edition  is 
that  of  Du  Cange  (folio,  1657). 

ViLLiiLE,  Joseph,  count  de,  French  min- 
ister of  finance,  and  president  of  the  minis- 
terial council  from  1822  to  1827,  was  bom 
at  Toulouse,  in  1773,  and  entered  the  na- 
vy young.  After  his  return  from  the  expe- 
dition to  St  Domingo,  in  1791,  he  sailed 
for  the  East  India  station  under  vice-ad- 
miral de  St.  F^lix,  who,  in  1793,  was 
obliged  to  quit  his  command  and  take 
refuse  in  the  isle  of  Bourbon,  on  account 
of  his  attachment  to  royalty.  Here  Vil- 
l^le  exposed  his  own  life  to  protect  that 
of  his  late  commander,  and  continued  to 
reside  in  the  island,  where  he  became  a 
member  of  the  colonial  assembly,  until 


1807.  At  that  tiune,  he  rBtomed  to 
France,  and  lived  at  Toulouse.  In  1814, 
on  the  appearance  of  the  royal  declara- 
tion firom  St  Ouen  (see  Lows  XVJII,  and 
CharU),  promising  the  establishment  of 
liberal  instimtions,  Vill^le  published  a 
pamphlet  entided  ObBervaiumt  nor  le  Pro- 
jd  ait  CantHtidion,  in  which  he  maintain- 
ed that  a  reoresentative  constitution  was 
dangerous  for  France,  and  advised  the 
French  to  return  to  the  constimtion  of 
their  fiithers.  In  1815,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  (see 
Chambre  iKtrouoahkj,  in  which  he  voted 
with  the  extreme  right,  or  anti-constitu- 
tional party.  This  party  had  lost  much 
of  its  influence,  when  the  assassination  of 
the  duke  of  Berry,  and  the  new  etectoral 
law  of  1820,  again  revived  them;  and 
Vill^le,  who  had  fi>r  several  years  been  a 
leading  speaker  in  the  chaml!er,  vras  final- 
ly raised  to  the  ministry,  with  bis  firieods 
Feyronnet  (q.  v.)  and  Corbi^re.  The 
portfolio  of  the  financial  department  was 
mtrusted  to  Vill^le  in  December,  1821: 
the  title  of  count  was  added  in  Au^iot, 
and  the  dignity  of  president  of  the  mmis 
trv  in  September,  of  the  fbllowii^  year, 
llie  friends  of  constitutional  principles 
were,  about  this  time,  exerting  themselves 
in  Spain,  Portugal,  Piedmont  and  Naples, 
to  support  their  cause  by  force  of  arms ; 
and  the  ultra-monarcmcal  faction  in 
France  was  litde  satisfied  with  what  they 
called  the  moderation  of  the  ministrr. 
Tihe  invasion  of  Spain,  the  law  for  tiie 
prolongation  of  the  term  of  electiois^  Ibr 
seven  years,  the  reduction  of  the  renfes, 
th^  law  of  indemnification  of  the  emi- 
grantB,  the  establishment  of  the  censor- 
ship, and  other  measures,  indicated,  bow- 
ever,  no  such  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
ministers.  Labourdonnave,  at  the  head 
of  a  part  of  the  right  side,  and  Chateau- 
briand, though  with  difierent  views,  kept 
up  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  ministeis. 
The  popular  excitement  was  testified  by 
cries  of^.^  has  ks  ministres  !  uttered  by  thie 
national  guard  of  Paris  on  the  day  of 
their  general  review  (April  29, 18271  and 
was  increased  by  the  dissolution  or  that 
body  on  the  following  day.  The  minis- 
try now  detennined  to  convoke  a  new 
chamber  of  deputies,  and  created  seventy  - 
six  new  peers  to  secure  a  majority  in 
the  upper  house.  The  elections  resulted 
in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  ministers, 
who  found  themselves  in  a  minority  in 
the  newly-elected  chamber;  and,  Jan.  4, 
1828,  they  gave  in  their  resigiiatiQiM. 
(See  OuaUa  X,  and  fVanee.)  Vill^le, 
Feyronnet  and  Corbiere  wer6  admitied 
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into  the  chamber  of  peer9 ;  but  the  mro- 
lution  of  1890  rendered  all  the  creatioiw 
of  peers,  durinff  the  reign  of  Charles  X, 
void,  and  M.  &  Vill^le  has  accordmgly 
lived  in  retirement  since  that  period. 

YiLLEKAiN,  Abel  Francois,  member  of 
the  academy,  and,  since  the  revoludon  of 
1830,  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  was 
bom  at  Paris,  in  1791,  and  studied  with 
brilliant  success.  At  the  age  of  eighteen, 
before  he  had  ceased  to  attend  to  lessons 
in  rhetoric,  he  supplied,  with  high  ap- 
plause, the  place  or  two  of  the  most  emi- 
nent professors  of  that  art  Appointed, 
in  1810,  professor  of  belles-lettres  at  the 
lyceum  of  Charlemagne,  he  discharged  his 
new  duties  with  the  same  superiority.  The 
new  univenity  having  restored  the  cus- 
tom, which  had  been  abandoned  since  the 
revolution,  of  using  Latin  haramj^ues  at 
the  distribution  of  the  prizes,  M,  Ville- 
main  was  the  first,  in  1811,  employed  to 
deliver  the  discourse  on  this  occasion. 
He  was  then  a  competitor  for  the  prize  to 
be  ffiven  to  the, best  eulogy  on  Montaigne, 
and  obtained  it  The  pubhc  beheld  with 
wonder  a  philosopher  like  Montaigne  ap- 
preciated by  a  writer  who  had  not  attain- 
ed the  twentv-second  year  of  his  age.  In 
1814,  M.  Villemain  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor  of  modem  histoiy  in  tne  academy 
of  Paris.  His  introductoiy  discourse,  pro- 
nounced before  a  large  and  learned  as- 
sembly, was  loudly  applauded.  The  oim- 
tor  presented,  within  veiy  narrow  limits, 
a  fkithfiil  and  animated  picture  of  the 
general  history  of  Europe  m  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  same  year,  he  bore  off  the 
prize  of  elooueuce  at  the  academy.  The 
eulogium  or  Montesquieu,  proposed  for 
the  prize  of  1816,  gained  M.  Villemain  his 
third  academic  crown.  In  the  same  year, 
he  passed  from  the  chair  of  modem  his- 
tory to  that  of  eloquence ;  and  his  celeb- 
rity attended  him  here  also.  His  lectures 
were  extremely  popular ;  and,  with  other 
distinffuished  professors  (Cousin,  Guizot, 
&c),  he  was  silenced  by  government,  on 
account  of  the  freedom  of  his  expressions, 
and  the  liberality  of  his  views.  In  1828, 
he  was  permitted  to  renew  his  lectures, 
^ve  volumes  of  which  have  been  publish- 
ed. Since  the  revolution  of  1830,  he  has 
been  an  active  member  of  the  chamber  of 
deputies.  The  principal  publications  of 
Villemain  are  his  Diseours  et  Mdangea 
liU6rairt8{lSa3)\  Fte  (ie  Cromti^eZ/ (2  vols., 
1819) ;  J^ouoeaux  M&anges  higtonqueg  et 
UtUrairti  (1827) ;  and  his  lectures  above 
mentioned,  under  the  title  of  Court  de 
JJttiratvre  Ihmcaise. 

ViLLBHAes,  yiij.Eiir8,  OT  Sebfs.    In 


every  age  and  country,  until  comparative- 
ly recent  times,  personal  servitude  seems 
to  have  been  the  lot  of  a  large  pordon  of 
mankind.  The  free  citizens  of  Greece 
and  Rome  were  absolute  masters  of  the 
life  and  property  of  large  numbers  of  their 
fellow-beings ;  and  the  Germans,  in  their 
primitive  elements,  were  accustomed  to 
the  notion  of  slavery,  incurred  not  onlv  by 
captivity  in  war,  but  by  crimes  and  by  debt 
(See  Slavery.)  When  they  invaded  the 
Roman  empire,  they  found  the  same  con- 
dition established  in  its  provinces;  and 
thus  servitude,  under  various  modifica- 
tions, became  common  in  modem  Eu- 
rope. There  is  much  difiiculty  in  ascer- 
taining its  varieties  and  stages.  Villeins 
were  not,  properly  speakinff,  slaves :  the 
mere  attachment  to  the  sou,  which  was 
theur  characteristic  distinction,  might,  in- 
deed, be  joined  to  so  many  privileges,  that 
fi«edom  might  be  more  descriptive  of 
their  state  than  servitude.  Thus  we  find 
the  mere  slaves  (servi)  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  known  b^  the  names  of  ihSiw, 
esne^  and  fAroZZ,  distinguished  in  Domes- 
day-book from  the  villeins.  One  source 
of  villenaee  vras  indeed  slavery,  the  pro- 
prietors of  lai^  landed  estates  being  ac- 
customed to  grant  land  to  their  daves,  on 
condition  of  meir  performing  certain  ser- 
vices. At  a  later  period,  nee  peasants 
became  the  villeins  of  powerful  lords,  or 
of  the  church,  for  the  sake  of  protection. 
The  villein  was  not  only  precluded  from 
selling  the  land  upon  which  he  dwelt,  but 
his  person  was  bound,  and  the  lord  might 
reclaim  him  if  he  attempted  to  strav. 
The  villeins  in  England  were  incapable 
of  property,  and  destitute  of  redress,  ex- 
cept against  the  most  outrageous  injuries. 
The  lord  could  seize  whatever  they  ac- 
quired, and  could  convey  them,  sepa- 
rately from  the  land,  to  a  stranger.  Their 
tenure  bound  them  to  what  were  called 
viUein  services,  ignoble  in  their  nature  and 
indeterminate  in  their  degree  (see  7bi- 
ure) — the  felling  of  timber,  the  carrying  of 
manure,  the  repairing  of  roads,  for  their 
lords,  who  seem  to  have  possessed  an 
equally  unbounded  right  t>ver  th&r  labor 
and  its  fmits.  This  description  of  per- 
sons might,  vrith  more  strict  propriety,  be 
called  serfsy  some  of  the  villeins  of  France 
and  GTermany  being  bound  only  to  fixed 
payments  and  duties  towards  their  lord. 
The  children  of  the  villein  could  not, 
without  permission  of  the  lord,  change 
the  emplovment  to  which  they  were  bora : 
they  could  not  marry  without  his  consent, 
for  which  thev  were  expected  to  pay. 
The  children  followed  the  mother's  con- 
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dition,  except  in  England,  where  they 
£>nowed  the  father's.  Manumisdon  was 
practised,  as  it  ever  is,  where  there  is 
slavery,  and,  as  society  advanced  in  Eu- 
rope, became  frequent.  It  also  became 
usual  to  allow  the  viUeins  to  hold  proper- 
t¥,  though  this  was  rather  by  indulgence 
than  as  a  matter  of  right.  Some  instances 
of  predial  servitude  occur  in  England  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  Imt  there 
were  no  ViUeins  remaining  at  the  tim^  of 
the  abolition  of  vil]ena|;e,  m  1661.  It  was 
not  entirely  abolished  m  France  until  the 
revolution,  though  the  villeins  in  the  royal 
domains  were  emancipated  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  greater  part  of  the 
servile  classes  in  some  countries  of  Ger- 
many had  acquired  their  liberty  before 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  centurv ;  but,  in 
other  parts,  villenage  survived  till  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  is  not  yet  entirely 
extinct.  It  has  been  recently  abolished 
in  Livonia,  but  still  Exists  in  its  most  ser- 
vile form  in  other  parts  of  Russia. 

V1LLER8,  Charles  Francois  Dominique 
de,  a  French  writer,  was  a  native  of  1^1- 
chen,  in  Lorraine,  where  he  was  bom  in 
1764.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  he 
served  in  the  French  army  as  a  lieutenant 
of  artillery,  but,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
revolution,  emigrated,  and  joined  the  roy- 
alist force  under  the  prince  of  Cond^. 
On  the  failure  of  the  hopes  of  the  party 
to  which  he  had  attached  himsel]^  he 
went  to  Liibeck,  and  devoted  himself  to 
literary  pursuits.  Villers,  who  was  a  man 
of  considerable  talent,  and  some  reading, 
soon  acquired  a  riainfr  reputation  in  the 
republic  of  letters,  which  was  much  in- 
creased by  his  obtaining  tlie  prize  given 
by  the  institute,  for  an  Essay  on  the  In- 
fluence of  the  Reformation,  and  was  at 
length  invited  to  fill  the  professor's  chair 
of  philofiophy  at  the  university  of  G6u 
tingen.  This  situation,  when  the  French 
influence  predominated,  he  was  compel- 
led to  resign,  but  received  a  penaon  in 
lieu  of  it  During  the  occupation  of 
Hanover  by  the  troops  of  France,  un- 
der Davoust,  the  excesses  committed  by 
the  soldiery  induced  him  to  address  a  let^ 
ter  to  Fanny  Beauhamais,  with  the  hope 
of  procuring,  through  her  interest,  some 
mitigation  of  the  evils  under  which  the 
unhappy  country  of  his  adoption  then 
laborea.  The  work  was  printed ;  but  the 
«nlv  efiect  it  produced  was  to  draw  on  its 
author  the  personal  hatred  of  the  French 
commander.  He  also  addressed  to  the 
institute  two  reports  on  the  state  of  ancient 
literature,  and  on  the  history  of  Germany. 
The  honors  which  his  own  country  deni- 


ed him  were  accorded  by  the  Swedish 
government,  which  made  him  a  chevalier 
of  the  order  of  the  polar  star.  BLdeVil- 
lers  died  in  the  spring  of  181£i. 
ViLLiERs.  (See  Buekingkam,\ 
ViLLOisoif,  Jean  Baptiste  d'Ansse  de, 
a  distinguished  Hellenist,  bom  at  Cortml- 
sur-Seine,  in  1750,  early  acquired  reputa- 
tion for  his  talents  and  attainmenta.  In 
the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age,  be  had 
■read  all  the  ancient  Latin  and  many 
Greek  authors ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  he 
acquired  the  Arabic,  Synac  and  Hebrew 
without  any  assistance  from  others.  In 
the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  he  was 
admitted  into  the  academy  of  inscriptions. 
In  1778,  the  government  sent  him  to  Yen- 
ice  to  examine  the  manuscripts  in  the 
library  of  St  Mark ;  and,  while  there,  he 
enjoyed  the  society  of  the  learned  Morel- 
li,  to  which  intercourse  we  are  inddned 
for  Villoison's  Anecdota  Qr<ua  e  rtgia 
Parisienn  tt  e  Venda  S.  Mam  BMMt- 
da  deprompta  (Venice,  1781, 2  vola^  4to.). 
In  the  Ubrary  of  St.  Mark,  Villoison  dis- 
covered an  important  codex,  which  con- 
tained the  Iliad  of  Homer,  with  numenNis 
scholia,  and  which  was  esteemed  of  great 
value  by  Wolf.  This  he  published  under 
the  title  Homeri  Ilia$  ad  veUris  CoSd$ 
FeneH  Udetn  recennfai( Venice,  1788,  foL). 
Afler  his  return  from  Italy,  Villoison  vis- 
ited Germany,  and,  in  17&,  accompanied 
the  French  ambassador  Choiseul-GSouflier 
to  Constantinople,  and  spent  tluee  years 
in  travelling  in  Greece  and  the  Grecian 
islands.  T^is  excursion,  during  which 
he  became  fiimiliar  with  the  Romaic,  or 
modem  Greek,  led  him  to  undeiteke 
the  preparation  of  a  complete  descriptkm 
of  Greece.  For  this  purpose,  he  made 
excerpts  from  the  Grecian  authors,  the 
church  fathers,  and  the  Byzantine  wiitMa; 
but  the  revolutionary  agitations  which  en- 
sued intermpted  the  execution  of  his  plan, 
and  he  died  in  1805,  without  having  ac- 
complished it.  Besides  the  wor^  alraachr 
mentioned,  Villoison  published  an  excel- 
lent edition  of  Longus's  Pculoftilta  de 
Daohmde  d  Chloe  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1778), 
ana  contributed  numerous  valuable  pa- 
pers to  the  Mhwires  de  FAcadhnit  dab^ 
scriptions. 

ViMEi&A ;  a  town  of  Portuguese  Estre- 
madura,  three  miles  from  Torres  Vedras 
(q.  v.),  and  twenty-eight  north-west  of 
Lisbon.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  battle 
between  the  British  and  French  (on  the 
Slst  of  August,  1808),  in  which  the 
French,  under  ^neral  Junot,  were  defeat- 
ed by  the  Enghsh  forces,  under  the  com- 
mand of  sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  now  duke 
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of  Wellington.  This  battle  was  followed 
by  the  famous  convention  of  Ctntra  (Auff. 
90),  by  the  articles  of  which  the  Frencn 
forces  were  to  be  transported  to  their  own 
country,  with  their  arms  and  properhr. 

ViNALiA  (fiom  the  LAtin);  wine  feasts 
among  the  Romans.  The  Etruscans,  it  is 
said,  dler  a  victory  gain^  over  the  Lat- 
ins, had  made  the  surrender  of  all  their 
wine  by  the  latter  a  condition  of  peace. 
The  Latins,  enraged  at  this  demand,  once 
more  determined  to  try  the  chance  of  war ; 
but  they  promised  their  wine  to  Jupiter,  if 
they  should  be  victorious.  They  conquer- 
ed ;  and,  to  fulfil  their  vow,  they  offered 
him  the  first  cup  from  every  cask.  This 
custom  was  continued,  and  the  feast  was 
celebrated  annually  on  the  23d  of  April, 
on  which  day  the  wine-casks  were  open- 
ed. A  second  wine  feast  was  celebrated 
on  the  21st  of  August,  to  pray  for  Jupi- 
ter's favor  on  the  approaching  vintage. 
Till  after  this  festival,  the  wine  of  the  pre- 
vious year  could  not  be  sold,  that  of  the 
cominff  season  being  consecrated  by  these 
festivities,  and  committed  to  the  protec- 
tion of  Jupiter.  At  this  second  festival, 
the^men  Dialis  commenced  the  vintage 
by  gathering  the  first  grape. 

ViNCENNES,  the  capital  of  Knox  coun- 
ty, Indiana,  is  situated  on  the  Wabash, 
150  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  was  settled 
in  1735,  by  the  French.  It  contains  the 
county  buildings,  an  academy,  two 
churches,  and  some  other  public  build- 
ings, which  are  erected  in  good  style,  and 
has  a  population  of  1800.  Vincennes  is 
contiguous  to  a  beautiful  prairie,  of  which 
about  5000  acres  are  cultivated  as  one 
fiekl.  The  houses  are  furnished  with 
gardens  well  filled  with  fruit-trees. 
Steam-boats  come  to  this  place  during 
most  of  the  year. 

Vincennes  ;  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine,  about  three  miles  east 
of  Paris.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  castle, 
built  in  a  remote  age.  It  continued  a 
palace  during  three  centuries,  but  has 
since  been  used  as  a  state  prison.  It  is 
still  of  considerable  strength.  It  was 
here  that  the  unfortunate  duKe  d'Enghien 
was  shot  on  the  21st  of  March,  1804. 
Adjoininff  to  the  castle  is  a  fine  park  and 
forest.    Population,  2600. 

ViNCEprr,  St.  ;  an  island  in  the  West 
Indies,  about  fbr^  miles  in  length  and  ten 
in  breadth.  This  island  was  only  inhab- 
ited by  native  Caribs,  till,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  ship 
from  Guinea,  vrith  a  cargo  of  slaves,  was 
either  wrecked  or  run  ashore  upon  the 
island  of  St  Vincent,  into  the  woods  and 


mountains  of  which  great  nunibem  of  the 
negroes  escaped,  whom  the  Indians  suf- 
fered to  remain.  Pardy  by  the  acceosion 
of  runaway  slaves  from  Barbadoes^  and 
partly  by  the  children  they  had  by  the 
Indian  women,  the  Africans  were  so 
much  strengthened,  that,  about  the  be- 

S'nning  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy, 
ey  constrained  the  Indians  to  retire 
into  the  north-west  nart  of  the  island. 
The  Indians  applied  to  the  French 
for  assistance,  and  the  consequence 
was  a  long  war  between  them  and  the 
neffroes.  In  1763,  the  island  being 
ceded  to  the  English,  the  first  meas- 
ure of  the  English  government  vras  to 
dispose  of  the  lands,  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  claims  of  either  race.  A  war 
took  place^  which  ended  in  a  compromise, 
by  which  the  natives,  after  surrendering 
part  of  their  lands,  were  permitted  to  en- 
joy the  remainder  unmolested.  On  the 
19ih  of  June,  1779,  St.  Vincent  wbb  cap- 
tured by  a  French  force  from  Martinico. 
It  was  restored  to  Britain  at  the  peace  of 
1783.  St.  Vincent  contains  about  84,000 
acres,  which  are  wed  watered ;  but  the 
countiy  is  generaUy  mountainous  and 
rugged.  The  valleys,  however,  are  fer- 
tile in  a  high  degree,  the  soil  consistinff 
chiefly  of  a  fine  mould,  composed  of  sand 
and  clay,  well  adapted  for  su^.  Its 
towns  are  Kingston,  the  capital,  and 
Richmond:  the  others  are  villages  or 
hamlets,  at  the -several  bays  and  landing- 
places.  Imports,  in  1829,  £99,891;  ex- 
ports, £414,548.  In  1812,  St.  Vincent  was 
almost  desolated  by  a  most  dreadful 
eruption  of  the  Souffrier  mountain, 
which  had  continued  quiet  for  nearly  a 
century,  but  from  which  now  issued 
such  a  torrent  of  lava,  and  such  clouds 
of  ashes,  as  neariy  covered  the  island, 
and  injured  the  soil  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  has  never  recovered.  Population, 
whites,  1301 ;  free  people  of  color,  2824 ; 
slaves,  23,589 ;  totat  27,714.  Lon.  6P  15" 
W.;  latl3°17'N. 

Vincent,  Cape  St.;  the  south-west 
point  of  Portuml,  noted  for  the  naval  vic- 
torygained  oflTit  on  the  14th  of  Februaiy, 
1797,  Inr  sir  John  Jervis,  afterwards  earl 
of  St  VincenL  (See  Fincent  SL)  Lon. 
e*'  58^  39"  W.;  lat  37«  2'  54"  N. 

Vincent,  John  Jervis,  earl  of  St., 
a  distinguished  naval  commander,  de- 
scended of  a  respectable  family  in  Staf- 
fordshire, was  bom  in  1734,  and,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  entered  the  navy.  In 
1760,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  post-cap- 
tain, and  commanded  the  Foudroyaat,  m 
the  action  between  admiral  Keppel  and 
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tlie  French  fleet,  in  July,  1778.  In  1783, 
he  took  the  Pegase,  of  seventy-ibiir  guns; 
fye  which  exploit  he  received  the  red  rib- 
and. In  1794,  he  received  the  command 
of  a  squadron  equipped  for  the  West  In- 
diea,  and  reduced  Martinico,  Guada- 
loupe  and  St  Lucia.  On  the  14th  of 
Februaiy,  1797,  being  in  command  of  the 
Mediterranean  fleet  of  fifteen  sail,  he  de- 
feated twenty-seven  Spanish  ships  of  the 
line  off  cape  Sl  Vincent,  the  soudi-wcst 

Eint  of  Portugal,  and  was  raised  to  the 
igliflh  peerage,  by  the  titles  of  baron 
Jervis  and  earl  of  St.  Vincent,  with  a 
pension  of  £9000  a  year.  In  1799,  he 
was  created  admiral,  and,  in  1801,  became 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and,  in  1821, 
admiral  of  the  fleet  Lord  St  Vincent 
was  a  man  of  a  strong  mind,  unbending 
in  regard  to  discipline  and  reform,  and  of 
high  gallantry  and  genius  in  his  profes- 
sion. He  died  in  1823,  in  his  eig^ity- 
ninth  year.  His  statue  has  been  erected 
in  St  Paul's  cathedral,  by  vote  of  parlia- 
ment 

Vincent,  William,  a  distinguished 
critic  and  divine,  bom  in  London,  in 
1739,  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  obtained  a  fellowship.  In  1762,  he 
became  an  usher  at  Westminster,  and, 
nine  years  after,  second  master.  He  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  was 
appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the 
kmff.  In  1788,  he  became  head  master 
at  Westminster,  where  he  continued  to 
preside  till  1801,  when  he  was  made  a 
prebend  of  Westminster ;  and,  two  yeara 
after,  he  succeeded  to  tlie  deanery.  Dean 
Vincent  is  principally  known  by  his 
Commentary  on  Arrian's  Voyage  of  Near- 
chus,  and  his  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean 
Sea,  republished  together,  under  the  title 
of  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the 
Ancients  in  the  Indian  Ocean  (1807,  2 
Tob.,  4to.).  He  died  in  December,  1815. 
A  volume  of  his  Discourses,  with  his  life, 
was  published  posthumously. 
Vincent  de  Paul.  (See  PattlJ) 
Vinci,  Leonardo  da,  the  head  of  the 
Florentine  school  of  painting,  was  bom 
in  the  village  of  Vinci,  near  Florence, 
between  1444  and  1452.  He  was  the 
natural  son  of  a  notary  luuned  Pietro. 
Even  in  his  earliest  youth,  he  devoted 
himself  to  a  great  variety  of  studies — 
painting,  sculpture,  anatomy,  architecture, 

geometry,  mechanics,  poetry  and  music, 
e  soon  surpassed  his  master,  the  painter 
and  sculptor  Andrea  del  Varrochio ;  and, 
in  1482,  the  duke  of  Milan,  Ludovico 
Maria  Sforza,  took  him  into  his  service. 
Leonando  founded  an  academy  of  design, 


which  would  have  been  still  more  bene- 
ficial in  its  results  but  for  the  fidi  of  the 
house  of  Sforza.  Amongst  the  paint- 
ings which  he  executed  by  order  of  the 
duke,  the  first  was  the  Head  of  Medusa ; 
and  the  most  fimious  was  the  Lord's  Sup- 

§er,  in  the  refectory  of  the  Dominicans  of 
ta-Maria  delle  Grazie.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  this  beautiful  fresco  painting 
has  been  entirely  destroyed  by  neglect; 
but  several  old  copies  remain,  from  which 
the  beauty  of  the  groups  of  the  whole 
composition  and  of  me  separate  parts  can 
be  estimated.  There  is  an  excellent  en- 
graving of  this  paintin||^  by  Raphael 
Morghen.  Besides  his  pountinga,  Leonar- 
do's active  spirit  undertook  many  impor- 
tant enterprises.  He  conducted  the  water 
of  the  Adda  to  Milan,  and  excavated  a  navi- 
gable canal  from  Mortesana  to  the  valleys 
of  Chiavenna  and  to  the  Valteline,  a  dis- 
tance of  200  Italian  miles.  In  1499,  he 
retiUTied  to  Florence,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed to  paint  one  of  the  walls  of  the 
great  council  room.  On  this  occanon, 
having  Michael  Angelo  for  a  competitor, 
he  m^e  a  cartoon — ^which  is  one  of  his 
most  celebrated  works— K^ommemonuing 
a  victory  of  the  Florentines,  imder  their 
'  chief  Niccolo  Piccinio:  a  group  of  horse- 
men in  the  piece,  strug^ng  around  a 
standard,  was  particularly  admired.  This 
cartoon  also  is  known  only  by  a  copy. 
When  Leo  X  ascended  the  papal  throne, 
in  1513,  Leonardo  went,  in  the  suite  of 
Julian,  duke  of  Medici,  to  Rome,  but  left 
this  city  in  1515,  and  went  to  France, 
whither  he  had  been  invited  by  Francis  I. 
His  reason  for  leaving  Rome  probably  was, 
that  the  rivalry  of  Michael  Angelo  fol- 
lowed him  even  there,  or  that  Raphael 
was  already  intrusted  vrith  the  executiou 
of  the  great  works  in  the  Vatican*  On 
account  of  his  advanced  age,  he  did  little 
or  nothing  in  France,  and,  in  1519,  he 
died  in  the  arms  of  the  kiiif,  when  at- 
tempting to  rise  from  his  bed  on  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  fiom  him.  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  is  distinguished  as  the  man  who 
strove  to  reduce  the  art  of  painting,  which 
had  been  revived  by  Cimabue  (1420),  to 
principles.  But  few  paintings  are  extant 
to  which  he  had  given  the  last  touches. 
The  reason  of  this  was  his  restless  striving 
for  perfection,  even  in  advanced  age. 
TniUi  was  his  aim,  and  his  motto  Fog^' 
sempre  mui  che  tu  (U^fbi  (Will  always  thai 
which  thou  oughtost).  So  anxious  was  he 
at  the  bef;innlng  of  a  work,  that  he  would 
tremble  like  a  stripling.  His  dissatisftc- 
tion  >vith  his  productions  iitcreaaed  wi^ 
the  progress,  so  that  he  generally  garethem 
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up  before  the^  were  finished.  Among 
his  most  distinguished  works,  besides 
those  akeady  mentioned,  are  the  Lisa  dd 
Giocondo^  in  Paris;  the  lovely  picture 
known  by  the  name  of  La  rier^e  aux 
Rockers;  a  Leda,  in  the  collection  of 
prince  Kaunitz,  in  Vienna ;  a  picture,  in 
the  palace  Pamfili,  in  Rome,  representing 
the  interview  of  the  child  Jesus  with  the 
doctors  in  the  temple ;  John  the  Baptist, 
formerly  in  the  French  museum;  the 
portrait  of  duke  Ludovlco  Maria  Sforza, 
in  the  Dresden  gallery  ;  and  others.  Al- 
most of  equal  value  with  the  pictures  of 
this  immortal  artist  are  his  writings,  of 
which,  however,  part  have  unfortunately 
been  lost,  and  others  have  remained  in 
manuscript  His  Trattaio  deila  PUtura 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  1651 :  the 
most  complete  edition  of  it  vras  published 
by  Manzi,  in  1817.  With  a  deep  insiffht 
into  nature,  says  Fiorillo,  Leonardo  nas 
treated,  in  this  book,  of  light,  shades,  re- 
flections, and  particularly  of  back-erounds. 
He  perfectly  understood,  and  has  ex- 
plained in  the  best  way,  that,  natural 
txxlies  being  mostly  bounded  by  curved 
lines,  which  have  a  certain  softness,  it  is 
important  to  give  this  softness  to  the 
outlines;  that  this  can  be  done  onlv«by 
means  of  the  ground  on  which  the  object 
is  represented ;  that  the  inner  line  of  the 
surrounding  ground,  and  the  outer  Ime 
of  the  object,  are  one  and  the  same ;  nay, 
that  the  fiffure  of  the  latter  becomes  visi- 
ble only  by  means  of  that  which  sur- 
rounds it;  that  even  the  colors  are  de- 
pendent on  the  surrounding  objects,  and 
mutually  weaken  and  heighten  each  other ; 
that  when  subjects  of  the  same  color  are 
to  be  represented  one  before  the  other, 
difterent  degrees  of  light  must  be  used  to- 
separate  them  from  each  other,  since  the 
mass  of  air  between  the  eye  and  the  ob- 
ject lessens  and  softens  the  color  in  pro- 
portion to  the  distance.  Besides  this 
treatise,  and  a  Fragmnd  (Pun  ThxtiU  sur 
Us  Mowjements  du  Corp  kumain,  nothing 
has  been  printed  of  his  writings ;  but  the 
Ambrosian  library,  at  Milan,  possesses 
sixteen  volumes  of  his  manuscripts. 
Seven  other  volumes  are  said  to  have 
come  into  the  possession  of  king  Philip  of 
Spain ;  but  not  even  the  nature  of  their 
contents  is  known.  Leonardo  always 
carried  a  little  book  with  him,  in  which 
he  drew  interesting  forms  and  fiices 
which  he  had  an  opportunity  to  observe. 
Caylus  published  a  collection  of  beautifiil 
sketches  and  studies  of  Leonardo,  under 
the  title  RecueQ  de  Twites  de  CaracUrts  et 
dt  Charges^  &c  (1730),  of  which  there  is 


also  a  German  edition.  We  should  men- 
tion, also,  Dtsseins  de  Lionardo  da  Vmci^ 
gravis  par  Cfu  T.  Gerii  (Milan,  1784), 
aind  Osservarioni  sopra  x  Disegni  di  Leo- 
nardo daW  Abbate  AmorOti  (Milan,  1784). 
Besides  these,  there  appeared,  in  1796, 
at  London,  engravings  of  the  numerous 
sketches  of  Leonardo  in  the  possession  of 
the  king  of  England,  entitied  Imitations 
of  Original  Designs  by  Leonardo  da  Vin- 
ci, puUished  by  J.  Chamberlaine  (1796, 
folio).  See,  also,  the  Life  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  (in  German,  Halle,  1819). 

ViifDELiciA ;  the  country  of  the  Vin- 
delicians,  a  German  tribe,  which  lived,  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  in  the  south  of 
Germany.  Hence  Augsburg  was  called 
Augusta  Findelicorum.  After  their  con- 
quest by  the  Romans,  Tiberius  removed 
roost  of  them  from  their  country. 

ViNDiCTA ;  revenge,  punishment,  com- 
plaint of  injury  received ;  also,  with  the 
Romans,  the  staff  with  which  slaves  were 
touched  when  they  were  set  free.  Hence, 
in  the  Pandects,  the  title  De  manumisns 
vindict€L 

ViwK  (vitis).  The  common  grape  (F. 
vinifera]  at  present  grows  wild  in  man^ 
parts  of'^the  south  of  Europe,  but  its  ori- 
gin can  be  pretty  clearly  traced  to  Asia. 
Its  eulture  has  been  known  and  practised 
firom  the  most  remote  jieriod  of  histoty, 
though  it  is  certain  that  it  had  made  little 
progress  in  Italy,  at  the  time  of  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome.  A  temperate  climate  is 
most  favorable  to  its  ^wUi.  The  extreme 
points  at  which  it  is  successfully  culti- 
vated in  the  open  air,  are  Schiras,  in 
Perna,  in  lat.  25%  and  Coblentz,  in  lat  52°. 
In  northern  climates,  a  south  exposure  is 
preferable,  unless  the  summer  heats  are 
too  powerful;  and  the  reverse  in  the 
south.  It  is  not  difficult  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  but  succeeds  best  if  it  be  light, 
and  rather  dry  than  humid.  Most  of  the 
vineyards  in  France  are  in  a^soil  both 
clayey  and  calcareous ;  but  excellent 
wines  are  produced  in  granitic  and  also 
in  volcanic  dbtricts,  though  this  does  not 
hold  good  alwavs.  The  varieties  are  in- 
numerable, differing  in  form  and  size, 
color,  taste,  consistence,  fragrance,  the 
size  of  the  seeds  and  bunches,  &c.  In 
planting  the  varieties  known  to  produce 
the  best  wine,  it  is  of  importance  to  select 
such  as  arrive  at  maturity  at  the  same 
period,  otherwise  much  inconvenience 
will  be  experienced.  The  vine  is  uni- 
versally propagated  bv  cutting^,  either  a 
foot  or  more  long,  with  a  portion  of  two 
vearB  old  wood,  or  short,  vrith  only  one 
bud,  or  one  bud  and  half  a  joint,  &c. 
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New  varietioi^  boweyer,  can  only  be  ob- 
tained from  seed ;  and  a  seedling,  care- 
fiilly  treated,  will  show  blossoms  in  its 
fourth  or  fifth  year.  The  diversity  of 
wines,  however,  appears  to  depend  more 
on  soil,  climate,  and  exposure,  than  on 
the  paiticular  varietv,  though  this  has  its 
influence.  The  Burgundy,  however, 
may  be  considered  the  most  general  vine- 
yard grape  of  France,  from  Champagne  to 
Marseilles  and  Bordeaux.  The  best  wine 
in  Italy  and  Spain  is  also  inade  fixim 
grapes  of  this  description ;  but  in  both 
countries,  many  of  the  larger-berried  sorts 
are  raised,  as  being  more  productive  of 
liquor.  The  sweet  wines  are  made  fit)m 
sweet-berried  grapes,  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  plants  till  over  ripe.  That  wine 
is  the  strongest,  and  has  most  flavor,  in 
which  both  the  skins  and  stones  are 
bruised  and  fermented.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  varieties  most  esteemed  for  wine- 
making  have  small  berries  and  bunches, 
with  an  austere  taste.  In  certain  locali- 
ties, the  vine  lives  only  twenty  or  thirty 
years ;  but  under  favorable  circumstances. 
It  may  last  several  hundred.  The  time 
of  flowering  is  a  critical  moment:  heavy 
rains,  drought,  or  a  sudden  fiill  of  tempe- 
rature, at  mis  period,  may  produce  the 
partial  or  even  total  destruction  of  the 
vintage.  Hail  oflen  does  ffce&t  injury, 
even  when  the  stones  are  of  small  size. 
Most  varieties  bear  only  once  in  the  sea- 
son, some  oflener,  especially  in  warm 
climates.  Grapes,  when  fresh  and  per- 
fectly ripe,  are  wholesome,  refreshing,  and 
very  agreeable  to  the  taste:  they  are 
sometimes  employed  as  the  sole  article 
of  diet.  They  contain  sugar,  mucilage, 
and  a  litde  acid.  It  is  remarkable  that 
better  dessert  grapes  are  produced  in 
England  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 
The  varieties  on  the  contment  are  few ; 
and  the  b^t,  as  the  Muscats  and  Fron- 
tignacs,  have  been  obtained  from  England. 
The  Chasselas  or  Muscadine  \s  almost 
the  only  eating  grape  known  in  the  Paris 
fruit  market  England  has  not  only  pro- 
duced the  finest  varieties,  but  they  ac- 
quire a  higher  flavor  there  than  elsewhere, 
owing  to  the  perfection  of  their  artificial 
climates,  and  the  great  attention  paid  to 
soil  and  subsoil,  and  other  points  of  * 
culture.  In  the  south  of  Europe,  grapes 
are  oflen  dried  either  b)r  the  sun  or  in  a 
furnace,  and  are  known  in  conunerce  by 
the  name  of  raisins.  Of  these  there  are 
several  sorts,  the  smallest  of  which  are 
the  raisins  of  Corinth,  more  generally 
known  under  the  name  of  currants. 
Raisins  are  sweeter  than  the  firesh  fruit, 


and  are  served  up  at  desserts  througboot 
the  year.  A  wme  may  be  obtained  by 
fermenting  them — a  bumness  which  is 
carried  on  extensively  in  England.  Red 
wines  are  made  exclusively  from  red  or 
black  grapes,  while  red  or  v/hke  are  used 
indifferently  for  white  wines.  Ail  wines 
should  be  kept  in  cellars,  where  the  tem- 
perature is  always  the  same :  some  im- 
prove very  much  by  age.  Wine  takes 
the  first  rank  among  liquors.  The  an- 
cients, like  the  modems,  attached  great 
prices  to  certain  wines.  At  present,  the 
most  esteemed  wine  is  Tokay,  vdiich  is 
produced  in  a  limited  district  in  Hungary, 
and  is  all  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  em- 
peror. Inferior  wines,  from  the  same  vi- 
cinity, are  sold  in  conmierce  under  this 
name.  As  late  firostsare  very  i^t  to iniurs 
the  vine,  notwithstanding  that  it  virill  bear 
severe  cold  in  the  depth  of  winter,  oar 
climate  would  seem,  a  priori,  to  be  un&- 
vorable  to  its  culture,  it  is,  however,  cul- 
tivated for  the  table  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  U.  States,  and  the  making  of  good 
wine  in  this  country  is  no  longer  prob- 
lematicaL  Wine  of'^the  very  first  quality 
has  been  produced  in  several  instances. 
We  have,  however,  more  to  hope  fhun 
some  of  the  varieties  of  our  native  grapes, 
which  require  less  care,  and  are  b^ter 
adapted  to  our  climate.  Some  of  these 
have  been  produced  of  a  very  excellent 
Quality,  though,  hitherto,  none  equalling 
the  finer  varieties  of  the  foreign  grape. 
Our  American  species  of  grape  are  not  yet 
clearly  underetood. — The  fox  grape  ( F.  la- 
brusca"!  is  found  as  far  north  as  Quebec. 
It  is  distin^ished  by  the  large  size  of  the 
berries,  and  by  having  the  under  sur&oe  of 
the  leaves  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of 
down.  The  berries  are  deep  blue,  hare 
a  thick  skin,  and  the  central  part  of  the 
pulp  very  toug^h.  They  are  not  much 
esteemed,  but  it  is  said  that  very  good 
wine  has  been  made  from  them.— Tllie 
chicken  grape  (V.  tssHvaUs)  has  the  infe- 
rior surface  of  tne  leaves  much  less  downy 
than  the  preceding;  and  the  berries  aK« 
smaller  and  much  more  agreeably  tasted. 
They  are  brought  regular^  to  the  Phila- 
delphia market.  We  are  not  aware  that 
this  species  has  been  found  north  of  lat. 
42°.>-The  r.  cordifoUay  or  vtdpmoy  is 
readily  distinguishea  by  havlnff  the  leaves 
smooth  on  w>th  sides.  The  berries  are 
small  and  nauseous.  It  is  found  as  far 
north  as  lat  40^.— The  bullet  grape  (F. 
rohmd^oUa)  has  the  leaves  snuller  and 
more  rounded,  and  the  fhiit  larger,  than 
in  our  other  species.  It  is  fovaSd  as  Bw 
north  as  lat.  39°.— The  F. 
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mariuble  for  its  sweet-scented  flowers, 
seems  to  oe  more  abundant  in  the  West- 
em  States  than  elsewhere.  An  exquisite- 
ly flavored  grape  is  said  to  ffrow  upon  the 
Arkansas  and  Red  rivers ;  but  late  trav- 
ellers in  that  region  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  any  species  difierin^  fix>m  the 
foregoing  ;  and  we  are  much  in  want  of 
more  certain  information  on  the  subject. 

Vinegar  [aceUc  acid).  This  acid  is 
found  combined  with  potash  in  the  iuices 
of  a  great  many  plants ;  particularly  the 
sambucus  nunroy  galivm  venun^  and  rhus 
fyphinus.  sweat,  urine,  and  even  fresh 
milk,  contain  it  It  is  fi^quently  gene- 
rated in  the  stomachs  of  dyspeptic  pa- 
tients. Almost  all  dry  yegetable  sub- 
stances, and  some  animal,  subjected  in 
close  vessels  to  a  red  heat,  vield  it  copi- 
ously. It  is  the  result,  likewise,  of  a 
spontaneous  fermentation,  to  which  liquid 
vegetable  and  animal  matters  are  subject 
Strong  acids,  as  the  sulphuric  4md  nitric, 
develope  the  acetic  by  their  action  on 
vegetaoles.  It  was  long  supposed  that 
the  fermentation  which  forms  vinegar  is 
uniformly  preceded  by  the  vinous;  but 
this  is  now  Known  to  be  a  mistake.  Cab- 
bages sour  in  water,  making  sour-crout ; 
starch,  also,  in  starch-makers  sour  water ; 
and  dough  itself,  without  any  previous 
production  of  wine.  The  varieties  of 
acetic  acids  known  in  commerce  are  five  : 
1.  wine  vinegar  ;  2.  malt  vinegar ;  3.  ci- 
der vineffar;  4.  sugar  vinegar;  5.  wood 
vinegar.  We  shall  describe, mst,  the  mode 
of  making  these  commercial  articles,  and 
then  that  of  extracting  the  absolute  acetic 
acid  of  the  chemist,  either  fit>m  these  vin- 
egars, or  directly  from  chemical  com- 
pounds, of  which  it  is  a  constituent  The 
following  is  the  French  method  of  making 
rineear:  The  wine  destined  for  vinegar 
is  mixed,  in  a  large  tun,  vrith  a  quantity  of 
wine  lees ;  and,  Uie  whole  bein^  transfer- 
red into  cloth  sacks,  placed  within  a  large 
iron-bound  vat,  the  hquid  matter  is  forced 
through  the  sacks  by  superincumbent  pres- 
sure. What  passes  throuch  is  put  into 
large  casks,  set  upright,  having  a  small 
aperture  in  their  top.  In  these  it  is  ex- 
posed to  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  summer, 
or  to  that  ofa  stove  in  winter.  Fermen- 
tation supervenes  in  a  few  days.  If  the 
heat  should  then  rise  too  hi^h,  it  is  lower- 
ed by  cool  air,  and  the  addition  of  freek 
wine.  In  the  skilful  regulation  of  the 
fermentative  temperature  consists  the  art 
of  making  good  wine  vinegar.  In  sum- 
mer, the  process  is  generaUv  completed  in 
a  fortnight:  in  winter,  double  the  time  is 
requisite.  The  vinegar  is  then  run  off 
into  barrels,  which  contain  several  chips 


of  Irirch  wood.    In  about  a  fortnight,  it  is 
found  to  be  clarified,  and  is  then  fit  for 
themaricet  It  must  be  kept  in  close  casks. 
In  Great  Britain,  vinegar  is  usually  mado 
firom  malt    By  mashing  with  hot  water, 
one  hundred  gallons  of  wort  are  extracted, 
in  less  than  two  hours,  from  one  boll  of 
malt    When  the  liquor  has  fallen  to  the 
temperature  of  75^  rahr.,  four  eallons  of 
the  barm    of  beer   are    added.     After 
thirty-six  hours,  it  is  racked  off  into  casks, 
which  are  laid  on  their  sides,  and  ex- 
posed, vrith  their  bung-holes  loosely  cot- 
ered,  to  the  influence  of  the  son  in  sum- 
mer ;  but  in  winter,  they  are  arran^  in 
a  stove-room.    In  three  months,  this  yin- 
egar  is  ready  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
of  lead.    To  make  vinegar  for  domestic 
use^  howeyer,  the  process  is  somewhat 
different    The  aboye  liquor  is   racked 
off  into   casks  placed  upright,  having  a 
false  cover,  pierced  vrith  holes,  fixed  at 
about  a  foot  fix>m  theur  bottom.    On  this 
a  considerable  quantity  of  ra^,  or  the 
refuse  fi^m  the  maken  of  British  wine, 
or  otherwise  a  quantity  of  low-priced  rai- 
sins, is  laid.    The  liquor  is  turned  into 
another  barrel  every  twenty-four  houisi, 
in  which  time  it  has  be^un  to  grow  warm. 
Sometimes  the  vinegar  is  fully  fermented, 
as  above,  without  the  rape,  which  is  add- 
ed tovrards  the  end,  to  communicate  Aa- 
yor.     Cider  is  the  principal  source  of 
vinegar  in  the  Northern  States  of  North 
America.     The  common  fiimily  method 
IS  as  follows :  The  vinegar  barrel,  in  sum- 
mer, is  placed  in  the  garret,  or  on  the 
sunny  side  of  a  building,  and  in  winter 
in  a  room  where  it  does  not  freeze.    The 
refuse  cider,  already  sour,  or  the  daily 
remnants  of  the  family  table,  are  added 
to  some  good  vinegar  in  the  barrel,  or  to 
the  nudher  of  vinegar,  as  it  is  called.   This 
mother  of  vinegar  is  a  white  or  yellowish 
ropy  coagulum,  of  a  mucilaginous  i^ 
pwance,  which  is  formed  in  the  vinegar, 
and  acts  as  a  ferment  upon  cider  not  yet 
thoroughly  acidified.    The  fermentanon 
is  oflen  aided  by  putting  into  it  a  piece  of 
dough,  or  of  lean  animal  muscle,  or  by 
adding  molasses,  or  the  sugar  which  falls 
spontaneously  fit>m  molasses.    In  a  few 
weeks,  the  vinegar  will  be  formed.    The 
yiuegar  firom  sugar  is  made  as  follows  : 
Ten  pounds  of  sugar  are  added  to  eight 
gallons  of  water,  with  yeast  and  raisins  or 
grape  cuttings :  for  the  sake  of  flayor,  and 
pernaps   to  assist    in  the  fermentation, 
twelve  pints  of  bruised  gooseberries,  or 
other  fruits,  are  added ;  and,  by  a  process 
similar  to  that  for  cider,  a  good  vinegar  is 
produced  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 
Vinegar  obtained  by  the  preceding  nieth* 
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ods  has  more  or  lets  of  a  farowD  color, 
and  a  peculiar  but  rather  grateful  smelL 
Bj  distillation  in  glflUB  vessels,  the  color- 
ing Diatter,  which  resides  in  a  mucilage,  is 
separated ;  but  the  fragrant  odor  is  genenl- 
]y  replaced  by  an  empyreumatic  one.  Itt 
■pecific  grayity  varies  from  1.005  to  1.015. 
A  crude  vinegar  has  long  been  obtained 
from  wood,  for  the  use  of  the  calico 
printers.  It  is  sometimes  known  under 
the  name  of  pyrohgneout  acid.  The  fol- 
lowing anrangement  of  apparatus  is  found 
to  answer  very  well  in  its  preparation.  A 
aeries  of  cast-iron  cylinders,  about  four 
feet  diameter  and  six  feet  long,  are  built 
horizontally  in  brick-work,  so  that  the 
flame  of  one  funiace  mav  play  round 
about  two  cylinders.  Botb  ends  project 
a  little  from  the  brick-woriE.  One  of 
them  has  a  disc  of  cast-iron  well  fitted 
and  firmly  bolted  to  it,  from  the  centre  of 
which  disc  an  iron  tube,  about  six  inches 
in  diameter,  proceeds,  and  enters,  at  a  right 
angle,  the  main  tube  of  refrigeration. 
TIm  diameter  of  this  tube  may  he  fit>m 
nine  to  fourteen  mches,  according  to  the 
number  of  cylinders.  The  other  end  of 
the  cylinder  is  called  the  mouth  of  the 
retort  This  is  closed  by  a  disc  of  iron, 
smeared  round  its  edge  with  clay-lute, 
and  secured  in  its  place  by  wedges.  The 
charge  of  wood  lor  such  a  cylinder  is 
about  eight  hundred  pounds.  The  hard 
woods,  oak,  ash,  biroh  and  beech,  are 
ak>ne  used.  The  heat  is  kept  up  during 
the  day-time,  and  the  frimace  is  allowed 
to  cool  during  the  ni^X,  Next  morning 
the  door  is  opened,  the  charcoal  removec^ 
and  a  new  charge  of  wood  is  introduced. 
The  average  product  of  crude  vinegar,  or 
mrroligneous  acid,  is  thirty-five  gallons. 
It  is  much  contaminated  with  tar,  is  of  a 
deep  brown  color,  and  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.025.  Its  total  weight  is  there- 
fi>re  about  three  hundred  pounds.  But 
the  residuary  charcoal  is  found  to  weigh  no 
more  than  one  fifth  of  the  wood  employ- 
ed. Hence  nearly  one  half  of  the  pon- 
derable matter  of  the  wood  is  dissipated 
in  incondensable  gases.  The  crude  acid 
is  rectified  by  a  second  distillation,  in  a 
copper  still,  m  the  body  of  which  about 
twenty  gallons  of  viscid  tarry  matter  are 
left  fipom  every  hundred.  After  this  treat- 
ment, it  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
transparent,  brown  vinegar,  having  a  con- 
siderable empyreumatic  smell,  and  a  ^e* 
cific  ^vity  of  1.013.  Its  acid  powers  are 
supenorto  those  of  the  best  household 
vinegar,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two. 
By  rediistiUation,  saturation  with  quick- 
lime, evaporation  of  the  liquid  acetate  to 


dryness,  and  gentie  torrefiiction,  the  em- 
P3rreumatic  matter  is  so  completely  di»- 
pated,  that,  on  decomponng  the  calcareous 
salt  by  pulpburic  acid,  a  pure,  perfectly 
coloriess,  and  grateftil  vineear  rises  in  dis- 
tillation. Its  strength  will  oe  proportions] 
to  the  concentration  of  the  decomposing 
acid.  The  acetic  acid  of  the  chemiM 
may  be  prepared  as  follows:  1.  Two 
parts  of  ftised  acetate  of  potash,  with  one 
of  the  ntroufest  oil  of  vitriol,  yield,  by 
slow  distillaUon  fiiom  a  glass  retort  into  a 
refrigerated  receiver,  concentrated  acetic 
acid.  A  small  portion  of  sulphurous 
acid,  which  contaminates  it,  may  be  re- 
moved by  redistillation  from  a  little  ace- 
tate of  lead.  5$.  Or  four  parts  of  good 
aifor  of  lead,  with  one  part  of  suk^nric 
acid,  treated  in  the  same  way,  afibid  a 
slightiy  weaker  acetic  acid.  Or,  without 
di^illation,  if  one  hundred  parts  of  wdl- 
dried  acetate  of  lime  be  cautiously  added 
to  sixty  parts  of  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
diluted  with  ^ve  parts  of  water,  and  di- 
gested for  twenty-four  houis,  and  strained, 
a  good  acetic  acid,  sufilcientiy  strong  for 
eveiy  ordinary  purpose,  will  be  obtained. 
Acetic  acid  is  composed  of 

Carbon, 4&83 

Hydrogen, 6J33 

Oxygen, 4083 

Acetic  acid  dissolves  resins,  eum-resins, 
camphor  and  essential  oils.  Its  odor  is 
employed  in  medicine  to  relieve  nervous 
headache,  fiuntinff  fits,  or  sickness  occa- 
sioned by  crowded  rooms.  In  a  slufady 
dilute  state,  its  application  has  been  round 
to  check  hemoirnagy  firom  the  noatrila 
Its  anti-contsffious  powers  are  now  litde 
trusted  to.  It  is  very  lai^gely  used  in 
calico  printing.  Moderately  rectified 
pyroligneous  acid  is  much  employed  for 
the  preservation  of  animal  food.  Sul- 
phunc  acid  is  sometimes  firaudulently 
mixed  with  acetic  acid  and  common  vin- 
egar, to  increase  their  acidity.  This  adul- 
teration may  be  detected  by  the  addition 
of  a  Uttie  chalk.  With  pure  vinegar,  the 
lime  forms  a  limpid  solution,  but  whh 
sulphuric  acid,  a  white,  insoluble  gypsum. 
Muriate  of  borytes  is  a  still  nicer  tesL 
British  fermented  vinegars  are  allowed 
by  law  to  contain  a  litde  sulphuric  acid ; 
but  the  quantity  is  fi^quently  exceeded 
Copper  is  discovered  in  vinegars  by  super- 
saturating them  with  ammonia,  when  a 
fine  blue  color  is  produced ;  and  lead,  fay 
sulphate  of  soda,  hydrosulphoreis,  and 
sulphurated  hydrogen.  None  of  these 
should  produce  any  change  <»i  geouinct 
vinegar.    Salts  consisting  of  the  several 
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basM,  united  in  definite  proportionB  to 
acetic  acid,  are  called  acetaUs.  Thev  are 
characterized  by  the  pungent  flmeli  of 
vinegar,  which  thejr  exhale  on  the  afiu- 
aion  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  by  their  yield- 
ing, on  distillation  in  a  oooderate  red  heat, 
a  veiy  lifht,  odorous  and  combustible 
liquid,  called  pyro-acelie  spvii.  They  are 
all  soluble  in  water;  many  of  them  so 
much  so  as  to  be  uncrystallizable.  About 
thirty  different  acetates  have  been  form- 
ed, of  which  only  a  veiy  few  have  been 
applied  to  the  uses  of  life. 

ViNEis,  Petrus  de,  or  Pietro  delle  Vigne, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  jurists  and 
politicians  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a 
native  of  Capua,  the  son  of  poor  parents, 
studied  in  Bologna.  Chance  made  him 
known  to  the  emperor  Frederic  II, 
who  soon  raised  him  to  the  highest  of- 
fices. He  at  last  became  the  emperor's 
chancellor,  and  as  such  defended  his  mas- 
ter, orally  and  in  writing,  against  the  mon- 
strous assumptions  of  tne  popes  Gresory 
IX  and  Innocently.  The  libels  of  the 
former  were  refuted  by  Vineis  with  learn- 
ing and  wit ;  and  it  was  owing  in  no  small 
degree  to  his  efforts,  that  the  excommu- 
nication fulminated  against  the  emperor 
remained  without  effect.  When  Inno- 
cent IV,  in  1245,  cited  the  emperor  be- 
fore the  council  of  Lyons,  Vineis  defend- 
ed his  absent  master  with  great  ability. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  services, 
his  enemies  succeeded  in  making  the 
emperor  suspect  that  Vineis  had  tried  to 
poison  him ;  and  he  ordered  his  chancel- 
lor to  be  blinded  and  thrown  into  a  prison 
in  Pisa,  where  the  unfortunate  man  nut 
an  end  to  his  life,  in  1429,  by  dashing  his 
head  against  a  pillar;  on  account  of 
which  we  find  him  in  Dante's  Hell  among 
the  suicides,  relating  his  mournful  story. 
( Canto  xiii,  Mfemo, )  This  is  a  dark  spot  m 
the  history  of  this  otnerwise  great  emperor. 
The  writmgs  of  Vineis,  yet  extant,  are  a 
treatise  De  PoUstaU  imfenali^  and  six 
books  of  letters  on  the  deeos  of  Frederic  II, 
mostly  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  and 
written  in  bad  Latin,  which  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  low  state  of  learning  at  that 
time.  They  are  considered  important,  as 
sources  of  the  history  of  Frederic,  and 
have  been  several  times  published. 

ViNincATEUR  (FVench) ;  a  contrivance 
recently  invented,  and  used  m  France  and 
Spain,  to  improve  the  spirituous  fermen- 
tation of  wine.  During  the  fermentation, 
a  portion  of  the  ethereal  parts  of  the 
wme  escapes  firom  the  open  vats.  The 
vmifieateur  is  intended  to  collect  these 
portB^  and  to  convey  them  back  to  the 


must  It  IB  a  cap,  put  on  the  vat,  and 
surrounded  bv  cold  water  in  a  vessel,  in 
order  to  condense  these  vapors.  The  cap 
is  provided  with  a  tube  to  admit  of  the 
escape  of  the  gaseous  parts  which  do  not 
conaense. 
ViMO  TiNTo.  (See  ^licani.) 
Viol,  or  Viola  ;  the  generic  term  of  a 
number  of  stringed  instruments,  most  of 
which  have  gone  entirely  out  of  use.  The 
most  important  viols  were,  1.  Viola  di 

famha  (hterally  leg  viol),  so  called  because 
eld  between  the  legs  during  the  per- 
formance. It  had  six  strings,  tuned  thus : — 

D,  G,  c,  e,  a,  d.  The  notes  were  vnritten 
on  a  system  of  six  lines.  2.  Viola  d*amore 
{viole  a'amour),  love  viol ;  a  kind  of  triple 
viol  or  violin,  having  seven  strings.  Origi- 
nally it  had  twelve  to  fourteen  strings; 
six  or  seven  were  of  catgut,  the  others 
of  brass.  By  degrees  they  were  reduced 
to  seven  of  catgut,  tuned  thus : — G,  e,  g, 

c»c,g,e,or  G,  c,  e,  a,  d,  i,  c.  3.  Viola 
di  braccioj  vioUttOj  viola  aUa  (in  French, 
taiUe),  arm  viol ;  an  instrument  answer- 
ing to  our  counter-tenor,  treble  and  fifih 
violin.  It  is  constructed  like  the  violin, 
but  larger.  The  notes  for  this  instrument 
are  not  written  in  the  G  key,  but  in  the 
alto  key.  The  G  or  violin  key  is  used  in 
this  instrument  only  for  the  higher  tones, 

which  (e.  g.  in  BOlofl^  rise  above  e  and  T 
It  has  four  strings,  of^  which  the  two  low- 
est are  covered  with  brass,  and  the  tuning 
of  all  is  a  fifth  lower  than  that  of  the  vi- 
olin, that  is,  c,  g,  d,  a ;  hence  the  same 
with  that  of  the  violoncello,  only  one  oc- 
tave higher.  It  corresponds  to  alto  and 
tenor  in  vocal  music. 

Violet  {vida).  These  are  fiivorite 
flowers  in  all  northern  and  temperate 
climates,  and  many  of  them  are  among 
the  first  to  make  their  appearance  in  the 
spring.  The  corolla  is  composed  of  ^ye 
unequal  petals,  of  which  the  inferior  one 
is  the  largest,  and  is  more  or  less  prolong- 
ed into  a  spur  at  the  base.  The  roots  are 
mostly  perennial ;  the  stem  almost  want- 
ing in  some  species,  and  distinct  in  others ; 
the  leaves  are  alternate,  provided  with 
stipules  at  the  base,  and  the  flowers  are 
disposed  on  axillary  peduncles.  More 
than  a  hundred  species  are  known.  The 
heart's-ease  ( F.  tricolor)  is  a  familiar  plant 
in  gardens.  We  have  numerous  native 
violets,,  some  with  blue,  others  with  white, 
and  others  again  with  yellow  flowers :  one 
has  its  flowers  of  two  colors,  like  the  heart's- 
ease,  with  which  it  has  been  confounded. 

Violin  (Italian,  violino ;  French,  wo- 
lon)  is  the  most  peiiect,  uiosi  agreeable, 
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snd  most  common  of  all  stringed  instni- 
ments  Dla]^ed  with  the  bow.  Of  its  ori- 
gin little  is  known ;  but  it  seems  that  it 
grew  out^f  the  ancient  viola.  (<}.  v.)  Some 
place  its  invention  in  the  times  of  the 
cnisades.  Probably  it  was  first  perfected 
in  Italy,  in  which  country,  and  the  neigh- 
boring Tyrol,  the  finest  violins  are  still 
produced.  Those  of  Amati,  Guameri 
and  Stradivari,  are  fiiom  the  fi)rmer  coun- 
try ;  those  of  Stainer,  Klotz,  &&,  fixim 
the  latter.  The  violin  now  common 
confflsts  of  three  chief  parts — ^the  neck, 
the  table,  and  the  sound-board.  At  the 
side  are  two  apertures,  and  sometimes  a 
third  towards  the  top.  lis  bridge,  which 
is  below  the  aperture,  bears  up  the 
strings,  which  are  fiistened  to  the  two 
extremes  of  the  instrument — at  one  of 
them  by  screws  which  stretch  or  loosen 
them  at  pleasure,  The  arrangement  is 
nearly  the  same,  only  on  different  scales, 
in  the  viol,  violoncello  and  the  double 
baas. '  The  violin  has  four  catgut  strings, 
of  different  sizes,  of  which  the  largest  is 
wound  round  with  vnre.    They  are  tuned 

thus : — ii  d,  a,  e.  The  e  is  also  called 
simply  the  quinta^  or  jyUi  Cm  French, 
dumUreUe).  This  string  should  be  about 
half  the  thickness  of  D.  The  nearer  the 
fin^ris  placed  towards  the  bridge,  the 
quicker  become  the  vibrations,  and  the 
higher  the  tone.  Music  for  the  violin  is 
always  set  in  the  G  ke^,  which,  on  that 
account,  is  called  viohn  key.  The  com- 
pass of  the  good  tones  of  the  violin  ex- 
tends from  g  to  about  a.  It  is  only  in  our 
days,  however,  that  performers  have  as- 
cended to  this  height :  formerly,  the  high- 
est note  was  g  or  a ;  and,  in  the  sixteenth 

century,  they  hardly  rose  to  c.  All  the 
tones  comprised  in  the  above  compass, 
nay,  even  the  most  delicate  enharmonic 
relations,  are  produced  merely  by  the 
playing  of  the  finger  on  the  strings: 
hence  the  violin,  as  well  for  this  reason  as 
for  its  delightful  and  penetrating  sounds  is 
one  of  the  most  perfect  and  most  agree- 
able instruments.  The  excellence  of  a 
violin  consists  in  its  purity  and  distinct- 
ness, strength,  and  fulness  of  tone.  The 
art  of  playinj^  on  the  violin  has  been  car- 
ried to  a  perfection  which  it  is  not  proba- 
ble will  be  much  surpassed,  as  it  already 
oflen  degenerates  into  useless  artifices. 
The  most  esteemed  instructions  for  play- 
ing on  the  violin  are  those  of  L6hlein 
(with  additions  bv  Reichardt),  Leopold, 
Mozart,  Geminiani,  Rode,  Kreutzer  and 
BaiUot  (adopted  by  the  conservatory,  q.  v., 


of  Paris),  Campa^li,  and  others.  The 
most  celebrated  hving  violin  players  are 
Paganini  (q.  v.),  Rode  (q.  v.),  Spohr  (q.  v.), 
Lafont,  Kreutzer,  Viotd  (q.  v.),  Polledro, 
Dpinski  (a.  v.),  Maurer,  Fr&nzel,  Mayx- 
der,  RovelJi,  Molique,  Rolla,  Mdser,.Mat- 
th&i,  &c. 

Violoncello  comes  between  the  vm2a 
(U  hraeeio  and  the  double  baas,  both  as  to 
size  and  tone.  It  is  constructed  entirely 
on  the  same  plan  vritfi  the  violin,  (q.  v.) 
The  player  holds  it  between  his  knees.  It 
has  four  strings  of  catffut :  the  two  deep- 
est-toned are  covered  with  wire.  The 
tuning  is  C,  G,  d,  a  ;  hence  like  that  of 
the  tfiola  di  braeeio,  oxily  an  octave  deeper. 
Its  notes  are  vnitten  in  the  F  or  baas 
clef;  and  it  generally  accompanies  the 
double  bass ;  but  modem  composerB^  as 
Cherubini,  Beethoven,  Weber  and  Spon- 
tini,  oflen  let  the  violonoeUo  take  an  inde- 
pendent part  For  tones  above  d  and 
e,  the  tenor  clef  is  generally  used,  or  the  vi- 
olin clef,  the  latter  especially  for  the  high- 
est notes  in  concertos,  &c.  But  in  this  case 
the  notes  must  always  be  written  an  oc- 
tave hiffher,  as  the  violoncello  is  a  whole 
octave  k>wer  than  the  violin.  The  violon- 
cello, pro^rly,  is  but  a  modification  of 
the  old  vuda  di  gamba{Bee  Viola),  and 
has  but  lately  been  used  as  a  solo  instru- 
menL  The  inventor  of  it  was  Taidieu, 
a  clergyman  of  Tarascon,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century.  At  fiist 
it  had  five^strings,  viz.  C,  G,  d,  a,  d.  In 
1785,  the  d  was  omitted  as  superfluous. 
The  most  distinguished  living  yioloncelio 
players  are  Romberg  (in  Rerun),  Kraft  (in 
Stuttgart),  Meri(  (in  Vienna),  Knoop  (in 
Meinmgen),  Bohrer  (in  Paris),  I>otzauer 
(Dresden),  who  have  also  written  fi>r  this 
instrument.  Instructions  for  playing  on 
the  violoncello  have  been  writtoi  by 
Baillot,  Levasseur,  Catel,  Baudiot,  AJex'- 
ander,  and  others.  Before  the  double 
bass  came  into  use,  the  violoncello  was 
called  violono,  which  name  was  after- 
wards given  to  the  former  instrument. 

VioLONO  {Bcdian;  the  English  doubU 
bass ;  in  French,  contrebasse;  viofon  signi- 
fying, in  that  languaj^e,  the  violin)  is  the 
largest  of  the  bow  instruments,  and  is 
principally  used  to  sustain  the  hannony. 
Some  penormers,  of  late,  have  played  so- 
los on  it  (for  example,  Hiudle,  of  Vieuna, 
and  Dall'  Occa,  an  Italian),  but  not 
without  some  changes,  which  diminish 
the  strength  of  its  tones.  In  the  Italian 
orchestra,  it  still  has  generally  but  thrae 
strings,  by  which,  however,  its  compass  ii 
too  much  limited.  In  Germany,  it  has 
generally  four,  in  some  places  five,  strings. 
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The  four  strings  are  tuned  thus : — E^  A, 
A,  g;  and  all  are  an  octave  deeper  than 
the  corresponding  ones  of  thevioJonceUo. 
(q.  V.)  As  there  is  necessarily  much  diffi- 
culty in  managing  this  instrument,  com- 
posers ought  not  to  load  it  with  passages 
which  can  be  but  imperfectly  executed. 

ViOTTi,  Giovamii  Mtttiata,  the  first  vio- 
linist of  his  a^e,  was  a  Piedmontese,  bom 
near  Crescentiuo,  in  1755,  studied  under 
Pugnani,  and,  in  his  twenty-first  year, 
was  made  first  violinist  at  the  royal  chapel 
in  Turin.  He  afterwards  visited  Berlin 
and  Paris.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
revolution,  he  took  refuge  m  England, 
and,  fi^m  the  year  1794  till  1798,  had  a 
share  in  the  management  of  the  king's 
theatre,  himself  leading  in  the  orchestra. 
Having  received  an  order  fix>m  the  alien 
office  to  quit  the  country,  he  retired  to 
Holland,  and  thence  to  Hamburg.  In 
1801,  he  returned  to  London,  enm;ed  in 
the  wine  trade,  and  lost  the  whole  of  his 
property.  After  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  Louis  XVIII  invited  him  to 
fn^de  over  the  aauUmu  roytdt  de  m«- 
siqtu  at  Paris,  which  situadon  he  ac- 
cepted, but  did  not  retain  it  long,  owing 
to  his  increasing  age  and  bodily  infirmi- 
ties. In  182d,  he  setded  finally  in  Lon- 
don, and  there  remained  till  his  death  in 
the  spring  of  1824.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  great  variety  of  music  for  the  violin ;  but 
tlie  only  two  vocal  compositions  are  the 
polaccas  Che  Gif^  and  CofMoUiy  Jhnaio 
Bene,  both  masterpieces  in  their  way. 

ViPEa.    (See  Serpent.) 

ViRGii..  Publius  Viigilius  Maro,  the 
most  distinguished  epic,  didactic  and  pas- 
toral poet  of  ancient  Rome,  was  born  at 
Andes  (now  Petiola),  a  litUe  village  near 
Mantua,  in  the  year  70  B.  C.  His  father 
possessed  a  small  estate  there,  which  he 
cultivated  himself.  Virgil  traveUed  to 
Cremona,  Milan  and  Naples  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improvement,  and  studied  the 
Epicurean  philosophy  under  a  certain 
Syro.  Vanis,  to  whom  the  sixth  eclogue 
is  addressed,  was  probably  his  feUow  pu- 
pil. It  has  been  ffenerally  supposed  that 
the  poems  which  bear  the  mscription 
Cakaecia  VtrgilH^  were  composed  by  him 
at  an  early  age ;  but  modem  criticism  has 
shown  that  some  of  them  are  evidently 
not  his,  and  that  others  are  of  uncertain 
date.  If  we  are  to  suppose  that  Virgil 
describes  himself  under  the  character  of 
Tityrus  in  his  first  eck>gue,  he  was  thirty 
years  of  age  when  he  went  to  Rome  for 
the  fint  time,  to  obtain  the  restoration  of 
his  farm,  which  had  been  taken  possession 
of  by  the  soldiers  of  Ocuivius  and  An- 
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tony,  after  the  close  of  the  war  against 
the  republicans.  He  was  here  presented, 
by  Pollio  or  some  other  fiiend,  to  Augus- 
tus, and  gained  the  fiivor  of  Maecenas, 
through  whose  intercession  he  obtained 
the  restitution  of  his  property.  But  on  his 
attempting  to  Uike  possession  of  it,  the  new 
occupants  resisted  him,  and  threatened  his 
life ;  and  it  was  not  undl  after  a  second 
journey  to  Rome,  and  repeated  eflforts, 
that  he  finally  succeeded  in  his  object. 
About  this  time,  he  wrote  several  eclogues, 
the  tenth  and  last  of  which  is  ascribed  to 
the  thirtv-third  or  thirty-fourth  year  of  his 
age.  His  Georgics  (poem  on  agricul- 
ture), which  he  undertook  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Maecenas,  are  said,  by  mmmari^ 
ans,  to  have  been  begun  in  bis  thirty- 
ftmrth  year.  He  is  said  to  have  spent 
seven  years  upon  this  Work,  which  was 
principally  composed  at  Nicies ;  but  these 
accounts  of  him  are  not  well  authenti- 
cated. It  is  certain  that  the  ^neid  is  bis 
last  work.  Virgil  was  now  in  high  ftivor 
with  Augustus,  with  whom  he  kept  up  a 
ftumiliar  correspondence.  After  complete 
ing  the  plan  of  his  sreat  epic,  he  retired 
to  Greece,  with  the  design  of  accomplish- 
ing it  there  at  his  leisure.  But  Augustus 
having  arrived  at  Athens,  on  his  return 
firom  the  East,  Virgil  determined  to  ac- 
company him  home.  At  Megara,  how- 
ever, he  fell  sick ;  and,  his  disease  becom- 
ing aggravated  on  the  journey,  he  died  at 
Brundusium,  or,  according  to  some,  at 
Tarentum,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of 
his  age,  B.  C.  19.  His  body  was  carried 
to  Naples,  in  compliance  with  his  direc- 
tions, and  there  interred  in  the  Puteolan 
way.  (See  JSTaples.)  According  to  well- 
authenticated  accounts,  the  poet,  on  his 
death-bed,  ordered  the  ^neid  to  be  burnt, 
as  an  unfinished  and  defective  work ;  but 
it  was  preserved  by  his  friends,  in  disobe- 
dience to  his  wishes.  This  circumstance 
is  characteristic  of  the  modesty  of  Virgil. 
He  was  likewise  of  a  mild  and  gentle 
disposition,  without  pretensions  in  his 
manners,  and  constant  in  his  friendship. 
As  a  poet,  the  first  place  must  be  assigned 
to  him  among  the  many  distinguished 
authors  of  his  age.  If  he  had  not  the  in- 
ventive talent  in  its  highest  degree — for 
in  his  Eclogues  he  imitated  Theocritus,  in 
his  Georgics,  Hesiod,  and  in  his  iEneid, 
Homer— yet  he  deserves  our  admiration 
for  his  command  of  language,  which  he 
displays  in  all  gradations,  from  the  sim- 
plest and  sweetest  strains  of  the  pastoral, 
to  the  most  splendid  and  lofty  descriptions 
of  the  epic ;  for  the  beautv  of  his  versifi- 
cation, m  which,  particularly  in  georgic 
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poetxy,  he  is  uniiyalled ;  and  for  the  taiCe 
and  skill  with  which  he  maiiagea  all  the 
mateiiaJa  of  poetnr.  Theae  qualities  have 
always  procured  him  numerous  and  zeal- 
ousadnurers;  and  he  has  found  many  im- 
itators, both  ID  ancient  and  modern  times. 
The  popular. traditions  of  the  middle 
9feB  in  Italy,  represented  him  as  a  magi- 
cian ;  and  hjs  verMS  were  referred  to  as 
of  prophetic  power,  in  the  well-known 
joriM  VirgUiauB,  Of  the  editions  of 
Virgil,  the  most  complete  is  that  of  Bur- 
mann  (Amsterdam,  1746,  4  vols.  4to.); 
the  most  esteemed  for  its  commentaries 
and  criticai  apparatus,  that  of  Heyne  (8 
Tola,  8vo^  1793).  The  most  celebrated  of 
the  ancient  commentators  is  Serviu8(A.D. 
400)^  whose  commentaries  have  been  pub- 
lished separately,  and  in  the  principal 
editions  of  the  works  of  VirgiL  Of  his 
English  translators,  the  most  popular  are 
Dryden,  Pitt,  Warton  and  Sotheby,  to 
wluch  is  to  be  added  the  recent  version 
of  John  Ring  (in  2  vols.,  8vo.).  The  Bu- 
colics ond  GrSorgics  have  been  published 
separatel}[  by  professor  Martin,  of  Cam- 
bridge, with  an  English  version  in  prose, 
and  valuable  notes  illustrative  of  the  bot- 
any, &C.  Voes  has  translated  the  Geor- 
fics  into  German  hexameters,  and  De- 
Ue  the  iEneid  and  the  Georges  into 
French  verse. 

ViRoiL,  Polydore,  a  historical  writer  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  bom  at  Urbino, 
in  Italy.  One  of  bis  first  productions  was 
a  collection  of  Latin  poems,  which  was 
followed,  in  1499,  by  his  work  De  Rerum 
Inventoribtu,  which  has  been  often  repub- 
lished. Pope  Alexander  VI  sent  him  to 
England,  as  collector  of  the  tribute  called 
Peter's  pence ;  and  be  was  the  last  per- 
son who  held  that  office  in  that  country 
previously  to  the  reformation  under  Hen- 
ry VIII.  That  prince  bestowed  on  him 
the  archdeaconry  of  Wells,  and  several 
other  benefices  in  the  church ;  and,  at  the 
request  of  Henry,  he  composed  a  general 
History  of  England,  from  the  earliest  ages 
to  his  own  time.  This  work,  which  is 
written  in  Latin,  considered  as  the  pro- 
duction of  a  foreigner,  is  highly  creaita- 
ble  to  bis  talents ;  but  his  reputation  has 
BufTered  in  some  degree  from  the  charge 
of  having  destroyed  memoirs  and  records 
which  be  made  use  of  in  his  undertaking. 
The  History  of  Polydore  has  passed 
through  several  editions.  He  quitted 
Engluid  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  and, 
ffoing  to  Italy,  died  at  Urbino  in  1555. 
Besides  the  woriu  noticed,  he  was  the 
author  of  a  treatise  on  Prodigies. 
ViaeiH  IsLAifPS ;  a  cluster  of  islands 


in  the  West  Indies,  atoated  to  the 
of  Porto  Rico.  The^  v®  upwards  of 
twenty  in  number,  but  for  the  most  part 
desert  and  barren,  and  extend  sixty  nuks 
in  length,  and  upwards  of  thirty-six  in 
breadth ;  but  they  are  every  wa;^  danger- 
ous to  navigators,  though  there  is  a  huin 
in  the  midst  of  them  ofei|;fateen  or  twen- 
ty miles  in  length,  ana  nme  or  twelve  in 
breadth,  in  which  ships  may  anchor,  and 
be  sheltered  and  landlocked  irom  all 
winds,  and  called  the  benf  of  Sir  FVaneii 
Drakty  finom  bis  having  passed  through 
it  to  St  Domingo.  The  English  and 
Danes  divide  most  of  them;  but  the 
Spaniards  claim  those  near  Porto  Rico. 
Virgin  Gorda,  Tortola,  &c,  bek>ng  to  the 
Enriish.  The  Danes  posBess  the  islandi 
of  St  Thomas,  St  Croix,  &c 

Virgin  Makt.  The  belief  in  a  god, 
appearing  in  a  human  form,  and  bora  c^ 
a  virgin,  is  common  to  several  religioiM 
of  Asia.  That  Christ  was  born  of  a  vir- 
gin appears  finom  the  Oki  and  New  Tes- 
tament ;  and  it  was  eariy  maintained  by 
theologians,  that,  in  order  to  become  tbie 
Savior  of  the  worid,  he  must  have  been 
bom  of  a  vir^,  as  he  would  otherwise 
have  had  the  stain  of  original  sin.  Jua&n 
Martyr  treats  of  this  necessity  {Dialog,  i, 
JVyphone  i,  100).  In  the  fourth  century 
A.  D.,  the  doctrme  was  started,  that  Mary 
not  onlv  had  conceived  the  Savior  in  a 
state  of  virginity,  but  had  also  retained 
this  virgin  state  during  and  after  his  birth, 
as  she  had  given  birth  to  him  ufero  cIokjo. 
Jovianus  and  others  opposed  this  opinion. 
In  the  fifth  century,  th»  dispute  was  re- 
newed in  the  struggle  with  Eutychea.  At 
length,  the  continued  virginity  of  Mary, 
the  mother  of  God,  became  a  doctrine  of 
the  orthodox  church.  Protestants  be- 
lieve in  the  virginity  of  Mary,  as  respects 
the  conception  of  Christ,  because  it  is 
explicitl]^  stated  in  the  Bible ;  but  it  b  rm 
thought  irreconcilable  with  the  New  Tes- 
tament, to  suppose  that,  after  the  birth  of 
Christ,  she  had  several  children  by  Jo- 
seph, who  are  meant  by  the  brothers  of 
Jesus,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 
Some  critics,  however,  understand  by  tibia 

Ehrase  merely  relatives  of  Christ  The 
elief  in  the  virgin  Mary,  the  mother  of 
God,  exercised  a  most  impcMtant  influence 
during  the  middle  ages.  The  traces  <^ 
her  worship,  of  the  legends  oonnected 
with  her,  and  of  the  deep  impressoa 
which  her  idea  had  made  on  the  mind? 
of  men,  are  visible  every  wlMre,  and  par- 
ticularly^in  the  productions  of  the  &te 
arts.  The  adoration  of  a  virgin  compcm> 
ed  well  with  the  romantic  exahation  of 
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the  female  lex  duriDji^  the' age  of  chivalry. 
(See  the  aitide  Ckwalry,)  This  adora- 
tion  lent  a  ciowing  fervor  to  the  religion 
of  the  middle  ages :  it  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity not  only  to  refine  the  most  roman-. 
tic  feelings  of  love  into  tboee  of  religion, 
but  to  make  the  adored  bein^  the  imme- 
diate subject  of  amatory  feehngs  and  ex- 
pressions. Innumerable  poems  afibrd 
proofs  of  this;  but  many  modem  Catho- 
lics consider  expressions  of  this  kind, 
which  are  still  retained  in  religious  com- 
positions, as  indecorous.  V/ithout  enter- 
ing into  a  discussion  respecting  the  good 
and  the  evil  which  have  resulted  from  the 
adoration  of  the  Virgin,  we  would  only 
state  the  ftct,  that  the  feelings  with  which 
it  inspired  the  knights,  the  artists,  the  po- 
ets and  the  religious  of  the  middle  ages, 
led  to  the  highest  exhibitions  of  prowess, 
genius  and  devotion;  and  the  historian 
will  find  in  it  one  of  the  most  important 
keys  to  the  right  undentanding  of  the 
middle  ages. 
ViRoiJNiA.  (See  Appius  Clavdius.) 
ViaeiNiA,  one  of  tne  thirteen  original 
states  of  the  American  Union,  is  situated 
between  36°  31'  and  40°  39"  N.  lat.,  and 
6°  35'  W.,  and  P  48^  E.  Ion.  from  Wash- 
ington  ciQr.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
and  north-east  by  Pennsylvania  and  Ma- 
ryland, east  by  Maryland  and  the  Atlan- 
tic, south  by  North  Carolina  and  Tennes- 
see, and  west  bv  Kentucky  and  the  Ohio 
river,  or  state  of  Ohio.  According  to  Mr. 
Boyes's  map,  published  by  state  authori^, 
its  mean  length,  firom  east  to  west,  is  355 
miles;  its  mean  breadth,  from  north  to 
south,  185  miles ;  and  its  horizontal  area, 
65,624  square  miles. 

CivU  DkiaumSj  &c  The  state  is  di- 
vided into  one  hundred  and  ten  counties, 
whereof  sixty-five  are  situated  on  the  east, 
and  forty-five  on  the  west  of  the  Blue  ridge 
mountains.  Adopting  the  classification 
under  the  new  constitution,  these  two 
great  sections  may  be  fiu-ther  subdivided 
into,  1.  the  district  extending  from  the 
sea-coast  to  the  head  of  tide-water,  com- 
prehendin|f  thirty-six  counties  and  three 
towns  entitled  to  representation,  to  vrit, 
Accomack,  &c.  k>c,\  2.  the  territory 
stretching  from  the  head  of  tide- water  to 
the  Blue  ridge,  containing  twenty-nine 
counties,  Albemarle,  &c.  &c.;  3.  the 
valley  district,  embracing  fifteen  counties, 
between  the  Blue  ridce  and  Alleghany, 
Augusta,  &c.  &c ;  4.  the  trans- Alleghany 
counties,  thirty  in  number,  viz.  Brooke, 
&C.  d^c.  The  principal  towns  are  Rich- 
mond, the  seat  of  government,  delight- 
fully situated  at  the  falls  of  James  river, 


containing  16,000  inhabitants;  Noi^lk,  on 
Elizabeth  river,  which  flovvrs  into  Hamp- 
ton roads,  popidation  in  1830, 9616 ;  Pe- 
tersburg and  Fredericksburg,  at  the  fells 
of  the  Appomattox  and  Rappahannock 
rivers,  the  first  containing  8300,  and  the 
last  3400  inhabitants;  Lynchburg,  on 
James  river,  120  mile5  arove  the  ftUs, 
population  4157 ;  aiKl  Wheeling,  on  the 
Ohio,  which,  though  only  the  fourth  in 
size  and  population,  containing  5000  in- 
habitants, is,  perhaps,  the  most  flourish- 
ing town  in  the  state.  Bendes  these, 
^nchester,  Shepherdstown,  Martins- 
bure,  Staunton,  Lexington  and  Fincastle, 
in  Uie  valley,  and  Charlestown  and  Ab- 
ingdon, in  the  trans-Alleghany  district, 
deserve  to  be  noticed.  Wflliamsburg,  in 
the  eastern  section,  and  the  ancient  seat 
of  government,  is  on  the  decline;  but 
CharlottesviUe,  where  the  state  university' 
is  situated,  has  rapidly  improved  within  a 
few  vears.  The  principal  rivers  flowing 
into  the  Chesapeake  bay  are  the  Potomac, 
Rappahannock,  York  and  James,  all  of 
which  are  large  and  navigable.  The 
Shenandoah  traces  its  quiet  course  down 
the  valley,  at  the  base  of  the  Blue  ridge, 
and  unites  with  the  Potomac  at  Harper's 
Ferry.  The  Roanoke  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains, and,  passing  into  North  Carolina, 
empties  its  waters  into  Albemarle  sound ; 
and  the  Great  Kenawha  and  Monon^- 
hela  are  both  tributaries  to  the  Ohio. 
Besides  these,  there  are  numerous  streams 
which  intersect  the  country  in  every  di- 
rection, and  which  render  it  inferior  to 
few  in  the  facilities  of  water  communica- 
tion. The  Chesapeake  bay,  one  of  the 
finest  on  the  continent,  extends  190  miles, 
from  its  entrance,  through  the  slates  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  It  is  firom  seven 
to  twenty  miles  broad,  and  generally  nine 
fiithoms  deep. 

Face  of  the  Country.  The  mountains 
of  this  state  commence  about  180  miles 
firom  the  sea-coast,  and  run  nearly  parallel 
with  it,  in  a  south-west  direction,  disposed 
in  ridges  one  behind  another.  The  first 
continuous  chain  derives,  from  its  deep 
blue  color,  the  name  by  which  it  is  distin- 
guished. The  North  mounuiins  are  from 
twenty  to  thirty  miles  farther  west ;  and 
these  are  succeeded  by  the  Great  Appa- 
lachian or  Alleghany  range,  which  di- 
vides the  eastern  and  western  waters,  and 
which  Mr.  Jefierson  calls  the  spine  of  the 
country.  The  Appalachian  system  spreads 
into  its  widest  base  in  Virginia,  and,  com- 
prehending its  various  lateral  ridges,  oc- 
cupies a  superficies  of  nearly  a  hundred 
miles  ui  breadth.     The  whole  of  this 
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breadcfaf  bowerer,  is  not  actuUly  covered 
by  mountains,  but  embraces  many  pic- 
turesoue,  salubrious  and  fertile  valleys. 
The  nighest  points  of  the  Blue  ridge 
are  the  peaks  of  Otter,  which  are  seen  at 
a  great  distance.  One  of  them  is  re- 
mi^kable  for  its  syrametij,  being  cone- 
shaped,  and  terminating  m  a  limestone 
cube,  whose  upper  suriiuse  is  barely  suffi- 
cient to  contain  a  dozen  persons.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  these  beautiful  peaks 
are  the  nighest  in  tlie  state,  computed 
from  the  baise ;  but  the  White  Top  peak  of 
the  Iron  mountain,  near  the  North  Caro- 
lina line,  is  now  believed  to  be  still  more 
elevated.  The  different  portions  of  the 
state  are  strikingly  distinguished  from 
each  other  in  their  appearance.  The  tide- 
water, or  eastem  section,  is,  in  general, 
low,  level,  sandf  and  unproductive,  and 
parts  of  it  exhibit  almost  as  desolate  an 
aspect  as  the  pine  barrens  of  Jersey. 
Above  the  fiills  of  the  rivers,  the  outlines 
of  the  country  are  bolder  and  more  pic- 
turesque, and  the  soil,  if  not  generally 
productive,  is  in  most  cases  capable  of 
improvemenL  The  alluvial  lands,  or  riv- 
er and  creek  bottoms  of  this  section,  are 
verv  fine ;  and  those  of  the  James  river 
will  compare  %vith  any  in  the  world  for 
fertility.  The  valley  between  the  Blue 
ridge  and  Alleghany  contains  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  mountainous  and 
sterile  country ;  but  no  part  of  the  com- 
monwealth presents  larger  tracts  of  fertile 
and  well-cultivated  land.  West  of  the  Al- 
leghany, a  large  fmrt  of  the  country  must 
for  ever  continue  in  primitive  forest.  It  is 
generally  mountainous  and  broken,  inter- 
spersed with  fertile  valleys,  and  occasional- 
ly presenting  rich  bodies  of  limestone  land. 
Geology  and  Mineralogy.  Tracing  a 
line  from  the  mouth  of  Potomac  creek, 
by  the  Bowling  Green,  and  forks  of  the 
Pamunkey,  to  Richmond,  thence  through 
Petersburg  and  Hicksford  to  the  Roanoke 
near  Weldon,  we  embrace,  between  it 
and  the  ocean,  only  tertiary  and  alluvial 
formations.  These  contain  oxides  of 
iron,  siielJs  and  marl,  bones  of  sharks, 
whales  and  other  fish,  carbonated  wood, 
and  the  remains  of  vegetables.  Thence 
to  the  Blue  ridgo,  the  formation  may  be 
regarded  as  essentially  primitive,  and  pre- 
sents most  of  the  rocks  of  this  denomma- 
tion.  Two  belts  of  transition  and  second- 
ary formation  have,  however,  been  found 
resting  on  the  primitive  rocks  in  this  dis- 
tance. One  of  these  is  the  sandstone 
and  coal  formation  of  the  counties  of 
Goochland,  Powhatan  and  Chesterfield, 
which  is  supposed  to  continue  through 


the  state  in  a  direction  pandlri  to  iti 
mountains;  the  other,  a  narrow  seam 
of  limestone,  which  has  been  found  at 
the  base  of  the  South-west  mountaio,  aft 
various  points  between  the  Potomac 
and  James  riven,  and  which  yields,  in 
several  places  where  it  has  been  oj^ened, 
veiy  beautiful  marble.  In  this  primitive 
region,  various  ores  and  metals  have  been 
discovered;  among  them,  iron  ore  in 
layers  and  masses,  Uack-lead,  copper  ore 
and  gold.  A  formation  in  which  this  last 
metu  is  frequently  found,  it  is  now  well 
ascertained,  extends  firom  near  Freder- 
icksburg, on  the  Rappahannock,  in  a 
south-west  direction,  through  this  and  the 
adjoining  states.  The  dip  of  the  rocks  in 
thiiB  region  is  usually  about  forty-five  de- 
grees. West  of  the  Blue  rid^  the 
country  may  be  considered  as  divided  by 
a  line  sometimes  corresponding  with  the 
Alleghany  mountiiins,  but  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  passing  east  of  them,  and 
south  of  the  head- waters  of  the  Roanoke, 
stretching  along  the  summits  of  the  Bniafay, 
Chnch  and  Garden  mountains^  East  of 
this  line,  the  primitive  rocks  appear  only 
at  the  tops  of  nigh  ridges  and  monntainsv 
the  intervals  between,  and  ekojpes  of  the 
mountain  being  generally  transition,  but 
sometimes  secondary  foroiatioD&  AuMMig 
the  rocks  of  this  region  are  blue  and  grey 
limestone,  slate,  sanc^one,  conglomerete 
or  pudding-stone,  gypsum  and  buhr-stone. 
Iron  ore,  of  the  b^  quality,  iseztmavelj 
distributed  in  this  portion  of  the  state,  and 
valuable  lead  mines  are  woiked  in  Wytbe 
county,  near  AustinviUe.  The  dip  of  the 
rocks  in  this  district  is  generally  leas  than 
in  the  primitive,  but  sometimes  rises  to 
forty-fi  ve  degrees.  West  of  the  line  above 
described  lies  the  great  secondary  fbnna- 
tion  of  the  state.  The  stratification  is 
more  or  less  undukitinff,  but  in  general 
neariy  horizontal.  This  portion  of  the 
state  abounds  in  mineral  wealth.  Ktu- 
minous  coal  and  iron  ore  are  fbtmd  al- 
most every  where.  Beds  of  limestone  are 
extensively  distributed,  and  the  caverns 
which  abound  in  them  furnish  large  quan- 
tities of  nitre ;  and  the  salt  wells  of  the 
Great  Kenawha  and  the  Hokton  are  ri- 
valled only  by  those  of  Onondaga,  in  New 
York,  in  tiie  strength  of  their  brine. 
Whenever  greater  facility  of  acceoa  shall 
be  given  to  this  district  of  country,  it  may 
he  confidentiy  predicted  that  no  part  of 
the  U.  States  will^present  larger  rewards 
to  enterprise  and  industry. 

Mineral  Wiater$.  The  hydro-sulphur- 
ous springs  of  Vvginia  have  been  knig 
celebrated.    In  no  pan  of  the  world,  per- 
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hapS)  ave  they  surpaased  for  efficacy,  in 
moat  of  the  caaea  which  reault  from  de- 
raDfemeiit  of  the  liver,  and  want  of  func- 
tion of  thia  oigan  and  the  alDmach.  They 
are  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  White, 
Salt  and  Red  Sulphur  springa,  and  are  sit- 
uated, the  former  in  the  coun^  of  Green- 
brier, at  the  foot  of  the  weatem  slope  of 
the  All^hany,  and  the  two  last  in  the 
county  of  Monroe.  All  of  them,  paiticu- 
larly  the  White  Sulphur,  act,  when  taken 
in  doaee  of  two  or  three  glasses  at  a  time, 
as  an  alterative,  exercising  on  the  system 
much  of  the  aailutaiy  influence,  without 
the  evil  effects,  of  mercury.  Used  in  larger 
doees,  they  become  actively  diuretic  and 
purcative.  The  White  Sulphur  is  more  re- 
mart:able  for  the  former,  the  Salt  Sulphur 
'  for  the  latter  property.  The  Red  Sulphur, 
besides  the  properties  which  it  has  in 
common  with  the  other  two,  is  remarka- 
ble for  its  action  on  die  pulse,  which  it 
reduces  considerably  in  a  short  time.  It 
is  this  property  which  make8.it  so  highly 
valuable  in  pulmonary  affections.  None 
of  these  waters,  it  is  nelieved,  have  been 
accurately  analyzed.  The  Sweet  springs 
are  situated  on  Pott's  creek  (a  branch  of 
James  river),  about  twenty-two  miles  east 
of  the  Salt  Sulphur,  ai^d  seventeen  miles 
south-east  of  the  White  Sulphur  spring. 
They  are  of  the  class  of  waters  call^ 
aeithdouBj  and  are  valuable  as  a  tonic  in 
cases  of  debility,  and  in  all  the  varieties 
of  dyspepsia  which  are  unaccompanied 
by  inflammation.  Their  temperature  is 
about  seventy-three  degrees.  In  the  same 
range  of  mountains  between  which  the 
Sweet  springs  are  situated,  and  from  thir- 
ty-five to  forty  miles  north-north-east,  are 
the  thermal  waters,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Warm  and  Hot  springs.'  The  bath 
of  the  former  has  a  temperature  of  about 
ninety-six  degrees,  the  latter  about  one 
hundGred  and  twelve  desrees.  If  the  hy- 
dro-sulphurous waters  wove  described  are 
valuable  in  hepatic  aflfeetions  and  dyspep- 
sia, the  Warm  and  Hot  baths  are  not  leas 
so  in  rheumatic  and  cutaneous  cases. 
Doctor  Bell,  in  describing  these  springs, 
observes:  ^'Allthat  has  been  performed  by 
the  Bristol,  Buxten  and  Bith  waters  of 
England,  may  be  safoly  clahned  as  of  easy 
fulfilment  l^  the  use  of  the  Viivinia 
waters  just   enumerated.     If  to  these 

3 (rings,  the  Sweet,  the  Warm  and  the 
ot,  ne  added  the  White  Sulphur,  the 
Salt  Sulphur  and  the  Red  Sulphur,  we 
can  safoly  challenge  any  district  of  coun- 
try of  the  same  extent  in  the  worid  as 
that  in  which  these  springs  are  situated, 
to  prodice  the  same  number  and  varie- 
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ty,  whether  we  have  regard  to  their  min  • 
ml  impregnation  or  temperature ;  or  the 
use  of  which  shall  be  attended  with  more 
speedy,  entire  and  permanent  relief  from 
a  host  of  most  distressing  maladies."  Be- 
sides the  above  mineral  waters,  there  are 
others,  of  more  or  less  value,  in  different 
parts  of  Virginia.  The  springs  at  Bath, 
m  Berkeley  county,  have  similar  proper- 
ties, with  a  temperature  somewhat  higher 
than  the  Sweet  springs.  In  Bottetourt, 
Montgomery  and  Augusta,  are  also  hydro- 
sulphurous  waters,  similar  in  character  to 
the  Sulphur  springs  of  Greenbrier  and 
Monroe,  but  of  less  efficacy. 

Scenery  and  JSTaiurol  CunositieB.  The 
scenery  of  Virginia  is  in  general  highly 
picturesque.  Without  possessing  the 
combination  of  highland  and  water  pros- 
pect, which  gives  such  a  charm  to  the 
shores  of  the  Hudson,  or  the  soft  lake 
scenery  of  the  interior  of  New  York,  she, 
perhaps,  surpasses  even  that  picturesque 
stete  in  the  beauty  of  her  valleys  and  the 
grandeur  of  her  mountains.  The  James 
river  valley  offers,  at  many  points  in  the 
bold  outline  of  its  hills,  and  its  broad  and 
fertile  lowlands,  images  which  remind  tiie 
traveller  of  the  rich  scenery  of  the  Loire 
and  the  Garonne ;  and  the  mountains  of 
the  state  are  strikingly  distinguished,  not 
only  by  an  ever-varying  succession  of  hill 
and  vale,  but  by  the  beauty  of  their  cov- 
ering, their  cheerful  growth  of  oak,  chest- 
nut and  lynn,  contrasting  advantageously 
with  that  of  the  mountamous  districts  of 
the  Northern  and  Eastern  Stetes.  The 
curiosities  of  Virj^nia  form,  to  the  travel- 
ler, objects  of  still  more  interest  than  its 
scenery.  Among  them  may  be  enumer- 
ated the  passage  of  the  Potomac  through 
the  Blue  ridge,  so  happily  described  by 
Mr.  Jefferson,  and  that  of  the  James  river 
through  the  same  mountaii^;  the  cli^ 
of  New  river,  which  present,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  miles,  a  succesnon  of 
sublime  scenery,  rivalled,  in  our  country, 
only  by  that  of'^the  Niagara,  between  the 
fidte  and  Queenstewn ;  me  celebrated  nat- 
ural bridge,  ^'tho  most  sublime  of  nature's 
works;**  die  Warm  and  Hot  springy  no- 
ticed under  the  preceding  head ;  the  Burn- 
ing springs  of  iCenawha,  and  the  exten- 
sive and  beautifiil  caverns  in  the  lime- 
stone districts  of  the  state.  Among  these 
last  is  one  of  surpassmg  interest  and 
beauty :  it  is  denomniated  Weyer's  cave, 
fh>m  ite  discoverer,  and  is  aitui^  in  the 
county  of  Augusta,  near  the  litde  village 
of  Port  Republic.  The  description  given 
by  Goldsmith  of  the  grotto  of  Antiparoa, 
seems  almost  literally  to  apply  to  this  in- 
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teresting  work  of  nature,  which  presents, 
fyt  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  a  series  of 
apartments,  some  of  them  of  sreat  extent 
and  majestic  height,  incrusted  with  ciys- 
tals,  and  glittering  with  the  most  beautiful 
stalactites.  We  teel,  in  travereing  them,  as 
if  we  were  visiting  one  of  those  enchanted 
palaces,  in  which  the  knights  of  chivafay 
were  spell-bound,  or  gazing  on  one  of  the 
scenes  so  vividly  portrayed  in  the  Ara- 
bian talea^  A  cave  on  Jackson's  river, 
near  Covin^n,  is  said  to  be  much  more 
extensive  and  intricate,  though  periiaps 
not  so  beautiful,  as  that  iust  mentioned. 
There  is  also  a  natural  bridge  in  the  south- 
west part  of  the  state,  i/^ich  bears  no 
comparison,  in  grace  of  proportion,  or 
ffiandeur  of  effect,  to  the  one  in  Rock- 
bridge. In  Hampshire  county  there  is  an 
ice  nK)untain,  which  is  veiy  remaricable. 
On  its  north-west  side,  the  surface  is  cov- 
ered by  loose  rocks,  which  being  removed 
to  the  depth  of  about  three  feet,  presents 
an  abundance  of  ice  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  most  noted  cataract  in  the 
state  is  that  of  the  Falling  spring,  in  the 
county  of  Alleghany.  The  stream  is  of 
sufficient  volume,  a  few  yards  from  its 
source,  to  turn  a  mill-wheel ;  and  about  a 
mile  below  it  has  a  perpendicular  descent 
of  200  feet,  down  a  precipice  of  calcare- 
ous rock.  Before  it  reaches  the  bottom, 
it  is  almost  converted  into  vapor,  and  the 
temperature  is  much  reduced.  The  stream 
unites  with  Jackson's  river,  about  two 
mUes  below  the  cataract  The  lake  in 
Giles  county  not  having  been  embraced 
in  any  written  account  of  the  state,  de- 
serves to  be  noticed.  It  presents  the  cu- 
rious spectacle  of  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
water,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference, 
and  a  hundred  ffathoms  deep,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  lofty  mountain.  Some  of  the 
aged  people  in  the  neighborhood  remem- 
ber when  its  bottom  was  a  spot  of  marshy 
ground,  covered  with  oak  and  pine,  and 
much  frequented  by  deer  and  elk,  in  pur- 
suit, as  was  supposed,  of  salt.  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  a  small  pond  was  formed  in 
the  centre,  increasing  slowly  at  first,  until 
a  stream,  which  had  its  source  high  in  the 
mountain,  suddenly  ceased  to  flow.  Af- 
terwards, the  lake  rose  rapidly,  and,  cov- 
ering tlie  highest  trees,  finally  ascended  to 
the  mountain  top,  where  it  overflows  at  a 
single  point  below  the  general  level.  The 
water  is  not  saline,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, but  pure  and  potable.  It  abounds 
m  lizards,  but  no  fish  have  been  discov- 
ered. The  idea  which  prevails  of  its  al- 
ternate rise  and  fall  iseironeous.  This 
Wke  is  3700  feet  above  the  level  of  the 


ocean.  Lake  Drummond,  in  the  Dismal 
swamp,  is  about  seven  miles  in  extent, 
and  about  twenty-four  feet  above  tide- 
water. Its  waters  are  cool,  strongly  tinged 
with  juniper,  and  pleasant  and  whole- 
some to  drink.  If  our  limits  allowetl,  the 
ebbmg  and  flowing  springs  of  Washing- 
ton county,  and  Cow-pasture  valley,  the 
carved  or  calico  rock  of  Kenawha,  and  va- 
rious other  curio^ties  in  the  state,  woukl 
merit  particular  description. 

bdemal  Improvements,  The  Viiiginians 
are  said  to  oe  privileged  to  have  bad 
rtMids.  Supposing  such  a  privilege  to  ex- 
ist, they  have  certunly  availed  tbemselvet 
of  it  largely.  In  none  of  the  Atlantic 
states,  in  proportion  to  their  extent  and 
population,  has  so  little  been  done  to  im- 
prove the  common  highways  of  the  coun- 
try. To  improvements  of  a  higher  class, 
the  people  and  their  public  agents  have 
not  been  indifferent  Two  highly  valuable 
canals  have  been  constructed,  and  are  now 
in  successful  operation.  One  of  these,  the 
Dismal  swamp  canal,  is  twenty-two  and 
a  half  miles  long  by  sixty  feet  wide,  and 
seven  feet  deep,  and  connects  die  naviga- 
ble waters  of  the  Chesapeake  bay  ynih 
those  of  Albemarle  sound.  The  other, 
the  James  river  canal,  extends  firom  Ricfa- 
mond,  about  thirty  miles  up  the  Janoes 
river  valley.  This  work  is  amooff  the 
best  executed  of  our  country,  and  wiii 
probably  be  extended,  in  a  few  yeais^  to 
Lvnchburg,  and  perhaps  to  the  feiol  of  the 
Alleghany,  whence  a  tail-roed  of  140 
miles  in  length  would  connect  the  canal 
with  steam-b^at  navigation  cm  the  Kena- 
wha. Besides  these,  there  are  several 
other  canals  of  less  extent  Among  tiiein 
are  the  Blue  ridge  canal,  about  seven 
miles  long  and  thirty  feet  wide,  overcom- 
ing a  fall  of  one  hundred  feet  in  the  river; 
the  Roanoke  canal,  a  wvurk  of  the  same 
extent,  around  the  falls  of  the  Roanoke ; 
and  the  Appomattox  and  R^pahannock 
canals,  similar  works  near  Petersbuzv  and 
Fredericksburg.  Rail-roads,  thoQj£  of 
but  late  introduction  in  the  U.  States, 
have  attracted  considerable  attentioa  in 
Virginia.  One  of  these  has  been  ktely 
executed  near  Richmond,  the  results  of 
which  are  more  brilliant,  in  proportioo  to 
its  extent,  than  those  of  any  similar  wovk 
in  the  Union.  It  is  about  thirteen  iniks 
long,  and  connects  the  coal  mines  of 
Chesterfield  with  tide-water.  The  whoie 
capital  invested  in  it,  including  cars  for 
transportation,  stables  and  horseSi  was 
$150,000.  The  trade  on  it  ia  aheady  fifhr 
thousand  tons  per  annum,  and  tte  re- 
ceipts for  transportatiMi  during  the  pfee- 
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ODt  year  will,  it  is  understood,  be  about 
$70,000.    The  stock  is,  of  course,  largely 
above  par.    A  second  rail-road,  of  greater 
extent,  is  now  in  active  progress  between 
Petersburg  and  the  Roanoke.    It  will  be 
sixty  miles  long,  and  will  connect,  when 
completed,  the  Roanoke  navigation  with 
the  town  of  Peteisburg.    The  first  tliirty- 
five  miles  of  this  improvement  will  be  in 
operation  in  tlie  course  of  the  present 
year  (1832),  and  the  whole  work  wiU  be 
completed   by  the    beginning  of  1834. 
Other  rail-roads  are  proposed,  and  will 
probably  soon  be  executed.    In  1816,  the 
legislature  created  a   ^iund  for  internal 
improvement,"  the  capital  of  which,  in 
1831,  amounted  to  $1,500,000,  and  the 
revenue  of  the  year  to  about  $90,000. 
Out  of  the  annual  income,  the  state  con- 
tributes, in  aid  of  valuable  improvements, 
two  Mhs  of  the  capital  stock,  leaving  the 
residue  to  individual  subscription.    The 
great  line  of  improvement  between  James 
river  and  Kenawha  has  been  managed 
exclusively  by  state  authori^  since  18ci0 ; 
but  the  last  general  assembly  (1831—2) 
incorporated  a  joint-stock  companv,  with 
a  capital  of  $5,000,000  (the  state 'takmg 
two  fifths),  and  gave  it  ample  powers  to 
establish  a  more  perfect  communication, 
by  continued  canals  and  rail-ways,  between 
the  waters  of  the  James  and  the  Ohio. 
If  the  scheme  should  be  successful,  its 
influence  upon  the  future  destinies  of  the 
state  will  be  incalculable.    But  it  would 
lengthen  this  article  too  &r  to  point  out 
the  many  natural  advantages  of  Virginia, 
and  her  many  facilities  for  developing 
them.    It  seems  to  be  always  the  wise 
economy  of  nature  to  leave  something  to 
be  effected  by  the  industry  and  enter- 
prise of  man.     When  these  shall  have 
developed,  to  their  full  extent^  tlie  re- 
sources of  this  state,  it  may  be  coafidently 
anticipated  that  she  will  rival  the  most 
flourishing  of  her  sisters  in  wealth  and 
prosperity. 

•^gricti/fure,  Manufadvrts^  &c.  The 
agriculture  of  this  state  is  various,  but,  for 
the  most  part,  badly  conducted.  The  old 
practice  of  clearing  and  cultivating  land 
every  year  until  exhausted,  then  turning 
U  out  to  recover  firom  its  own  resources, 
still  continues  in  many  places.  In  others, 
the  three-ahift  system  prevails ;  that  is,  1. 
a  crop  of  Indian  com ;  2.  wheat,  rye  or 
oats ;  3.  the  year  of  rut,  as  it  is  called,  in 
which  the  spontaneous  vegetation  fur- 
nishes a  scanty  subsistence  to  stock; 
aflw  which  the  soil  is  asain  subjected  to 
the  scourging  process  of  croppinff,  while 
little  attention  is  paid  to  the  application 


of  manures,  or  the  culture  of  artificial 
grasses.    This  destructive  system,  for  the 
most  part,  prevails  from  the  sea-board  to 
the  head  of  tide-water,  and  on  the  south 
side  of  James  river  as  flur  as  the  Blue 
ridge.    On  the  north  side  of  that  river, 
cultivation  is  better,  particularly  in  the 
counties  approaching  tne  Potomac.    Ro- 
tations of  crops  are  attended  to;  grass- 
seeds,  most  commonly  red  clover  (SifoH- 
vmjpraienge)  are  sown  on  the  small  grain ; 
and  animal  and  vegetable  manures  are 
saved  with  care,  and  judiciously  applied. 
Gypsum  is  also  used,  and  with  powerful 
effect.    In  the  Valley  district,  agriculture 
is  also  well  conducted;    and   irrigated 
meadows  are  abundant  and  productive. 
On  both  sides  of  the  Blue  ridge,  maize, 
or  Indian  com,  wheat,  rye,  oats  and  buck- 
wheat are  the  principal  grain  crops.    To- 
bacco is  extensively  cultivated  in  Eastern 
Virginia,  but  sparingly  in  the  Valley,  and 
that  chiefly  in  its  southern  pordon.    Tlie 
grass-seeds  common  to  botn  regions  are 
red  clover  (trifoltum  pratense),  orchard 
erass      (daetyhs      gUmerata),     timothy 
(phUuM  praknse)  and  herd-grass (eiUfe- 
curus  praUn8i8)f  the  two  former  on  ary, 
the  latter  on  moist  soils.    In  the  eastern 
and  southern  districts,  cotton  is  planted 
to  some  extent.    On  the  shores  of  the 
Chesapeake,    barley   and   the  castor-oil 
bean  (ricinus  commums)  are  cultivated; 
and,  on  some  of  the  best  lands  above  tide- 
water, hemp  is  raised  to  advantage.    The 
trans- Alleghany  country,  being  exceeding- 
ly mountainous  and  remote  from  market,  is 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  raising  of  live  stock. 
Very  little  more  grain  is  raised  than  is 
necessary  to  supply  the  country  itself  and 
the  travellers  and  stock-drovers  who  pass 
through  it    The  climate  and  soil  being 
fiivorwle,    the    pastures   are   excellent. 
The  greensward  (poaviridia)  and  white 
clover  (trifolium  rtperu)  spring  up  sponta- 
neously wherever  the  timber  is  removed 
or  deadened,  and,  on  rich  ground,,  are 
very  luxuriant.    Of  the  profits  of  agricul- 
ture in  Virginia,  it  is  difiScult  to  speak 
with  precision.    In  very  many  instances, 
it  yields  a  bare  subsistence  to  the  culti- 
vator ;  in  otliers,  a  net  income  of  two  or 
three  per  cent.    But,  where  the  land  is  in 
good  heart,  tlie  convertible   husbandry 
practised,  and  wheat  and  tobacco  are  the 
chief  products,  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
with  slave  labor,  a  profit  of  fitim  six  to 
eight  per  cent  may  be  annually  derived 
firom  the  capital  invested.  For  this  result, 
however,  great  activity  and  attention  are 
necessary  on  the    part   of  the   owner. 
Lands  in  the  Valley,  where  there  are  com- 
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psntively  few  wlavefl,  aeil  higher  than  on  vations  have  been  made,  either  at  pubiie 
the  eastern  ade  of  the  Blue  lidge;  and  aeminariea  or  by  private  citizena.  The 
the  general  appearance  of  the  country  is  diary  of  an  intelfigent  gentleman  at  Rich- 
more  proeperoua,  although  the  soil  is,  for  mond  exhibits  the  following  table  of  mean 
the  most  part,  inferior;  the  climate  de-  temperature  for  the  ^eais  stated*  Ilia 
cidedly  so ;  running  streams  less  frequent ;  later  observations  are  mcomplete. 
and  communication  with  markets  more  AvemceTem- 
difficult  and  expensive.    In  1831,  accord-  pemtorein                Morning.    Noon.    NigkL 

iM  to  official  returns,  44,529  hogsheads        |gc24         492        ^5       55 

oftobacco  were  delivered  from  the  sever-  2835*     ..'!.*!!!  48|        64|      54} 

id  warehouses  in  the  state  lor  export  and  •  2826!  '.  '.  !'.*.!  !  !  48i        65        54 

manufacture;  and, during  the  year  which        1097 Vil        65        55 

ended  in  June,  1832,  upwards  of  544,600  ' * 

barrels  of  flour  passed  the  various  inspec-  This  table  exhibits  a  striking  appioxima- 
tions.  The  quantity  of  flour  inspected  is,  tion  in  the  results  of  each  year.  The 
however,  a  very  uncertain  index  to  the  monthly  calculationB  upon  which  it  is 
total  product  Some  of  the  Virsinia  flour,  founded,  if  compared  with  five  years'  ob- 
and  especially  the  Richmond  brand,  has  servations  made  by  Mr.  Jefierson  at  WU- 
acquired  great  celebrity  in  South  Amen-  liamsburg,  firom  1772  to  1777,  will  author- 
ca  and  elsewhere.  Most  of  the  vegetable  ize  the  conclusion  that  the  climate  Of  low- 
productions  found  in  the  Middle  and  er  Virginia  has  undergone  a  consideiable 
some  of  the  Southern  States  are  common  change  in  the  last  half  century.  Accord- 
also  to  Virginia.  Westof  the  Alleghany,  ing  to  Mr.  Jefierson,  the  average  daily 
the  sugar  maple  grows  in  abundance,  range  of  the  thermometer,  in  the  Are 
There  are  some  excellent  native  grapes,  years  mentioned,  did  not  exceed  from  5^ 
the  culture  of  which  will  claim  greater  at-  to  7° ;  whereas,  from  1824  to  1827  indu- 
tention,  since  the  vrinters  have  l^en  found  sive,  the  averase  variation  was  16°.  Rich- 
too  severe  for  the  foreign  vine. — Fewcoun-  mond  and  Williamsburg  are  sixty  miles 
tries  possess  greater  focilides  for  manufec*-  distant,  and  except  that  the  latter  is  nearer 
turing ;  the  raw  material  of  almost  every  the  ocean,  and  within  the  influence  of  its 
kind,  labor  sufficiently  cheap  and  •  abun-  breeze,  the  difierence  in  temperature  must 
dant,  inexhaustible  supplies  of  fuel,  and  be  inconmderable.  That  the  clhnate  is 
water  power  without  hmit.  Yet,  with  all  much  more  fluctuating  than  formeriy  ac- 
these  advantages,  planting  and  farming  cords  with  the  experience  of  most  persoiis 
will  long  be  the  fovorite  pursuits.  In  the  advanced  in '  years.  The  changes  are 
northern  and  north-western  parts  of  the  more  sudden  and  violent:  the  mats  of 
state,  and  in  some  of  the  principd  towns,  summer,  especially  in  latter  years,  are 
valuable  manu&ctories  are  established  of  more  intense,  and  the  winter  cold  more 
cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  glass,  iron,  &c.  severe  for  short  periods.  The  qxring  is 
The  Kenawha  salt-works  produce  annu-  exceedin^y  inconstant ;  but  the  hSter 
ally  about  1,000,000  bushels,  and  those  part  of  autumn,  particulariv  in  the  upper 
of  the  Holston  about  100,000.  country,  is  a  fine  and  dehghtfhl  season. 
ClimaU.  In  a  count^  of  such  great  The  Indian  raminer,  which  seldom  finis  to 
extent,  and  of  so  uneven  a  surfoce,  mere  occur  lace  in  the  fell,  or  in  eariy  winter,  is 
is,  of  course,  great  diversity  of  climate.  It  dtstinguished  by  a  golden  haze,  and  most 
is  believed  that  few  meteorological  obser-  agreeable  temperature. 

Populaiion, 
By  the  census  of  1830,  the  fr«e  white  population  amounted  to    604,300 

«             «*           freecolOTcd  «              «               47,348 

«             «           slaves  "             «              469,757 

i  Total, 1,211,405 

In  1800,  the  firee  white  males  numbered   ......  514;280 

««  fiiee  colored  <<  20,124 

<«  slaves  <«  345,796—880,^00 

Increase  in  thirty  years, 331^05 

or  thirty-seven  and  a  half  per  cent 

In  the  sameperiod,  the  free  whites  in-  and  the  slaves,  123,961,  or  36  per  cant, 

creased  180,090,  or  35  per  cent ;  the  free  For  the  ten  years  preceding  the  oeaaiM 

colored  perM>ns  27,224,  or  135  per  cent;  of  1830,  the  rate  of  mcrease  of  the  whole 
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population  diminished  considerably,  and 
the  relative  increase  of  the  several  classes 
varied  from  the  foresoing  results.  On  the 
whole  population,  the  rate  was  reduced 
from  d/i  to  I3i  per  cent;  on  the  Gree 
white,  from  35  to  15  per  cent ;  on  the 
free  colored,  from  135  to  28^  per  cent ; 
and  on  the  slaves  from  36  to  10^  per 
cent  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that, 
while  the  black  population  of  the  whole 
state  has  been  diminishing,  when  com- 
pared with  the  white,  the  reverse  is  true 
m  respect  to  Eastern  Virginia,  which  is 
peculiarly  the  slave  region ;  for,  while,  in 
1790,  there  was  in  that  district  a  majority 
of  25,000  whites,  the  slave  and  iree  color- 
ed population  outnumbered  them  at  every 
successive  census,  until,  in  1830,  the  ex- 
cess was  upwards  of  81,000.  The  facts 
thus  exhibited  showthat  Western  Virsinia, 
which  contains  comparatively  few  suives, 
has  rapidly  increasea  its  white  population 
in  the  last  ten  years,  the  rate  of  mcrease 
amounting  to  25  per  cent ;  while,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  mountains,  the  increase 
of  the  whites,  in  the  same  period,  did  not 
exceed  7i  per  cent  The  greater  multi- 
plication of  blacks  in  Eastern  Vii^inia, 
notwithstanding  constant  deportation  to 
the  Southern  and  South-western  States, 
may  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  mild  treat- 
ment which  they  generally  receive  from 
their  owners.  On  the  omer  hand,  the 
evil  effects  of  slavery,  and  ^e  policy  of 
adopting  some  scheme  for  gradual  aboli- 
tion, are  topics  which  have  been  freely 
and  earnestly  discussed,  and  have  already 
arrayed  the  Virginians  into  two  powerful 
parUes.  The  slow  progress  of  the  white 
population,  compared  with  some  of  the 
other  states,  when  so  many  propitious 
causes  exist  for  its  advancement,  has  been 
urffed  as  a  prominent  objection  to  slavery. 
Indeed,  the  march  of  its  aggreaate  popu- 
lation has  fiillen  far  short  of  the  preaic- 
tions  of  former  times.  Mr.  Jeffenon,  in 
his  Notes,  which  were  written  in  1782, 
estimated  that  the  then  existing  stock,  un- 
aided by  foreign  emigration,  would  be 
multiplied  to  2^270,000  by  the  year  1835, 
excec»din^,  by  upwards  of  a  million,  the 
result  of^the  last  census.  That  the  in- 
crease of  numbers  has  been  restrained  by 
powerful  checks  seems  reascmable;  but 
to  point  out  their  true  character  and  ope- 
ration, belongs  rather  to  the  department 
of  moral  and  political  philosophy. 

Educatunu  The  general  assembly,  in 
1810,  established  the  literary  fund,  by 
dedicatinff  the  proceeds  of  lul  escheats, 
fines  and  forfeitures  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  learning.    In  1816,  the  fund  was 


increased  by  the  liberal  grant  of  the  debt 
due  from  the  general  government  on  ac- 
count of  advances  made  by  the  state  to 
cany  on  the  war  with  England.  In  1831, 
the  fund,  from  these  various  sources, 
amounted  to  $1,581,870.  Its  annual  rev- 
enue is  about  $75,000.  Out  of  the  U. 
States'  debt,  the  le^lature  made  a  dona- 
tion of  $230,000  in  aid  of  the  univeraity 
of  Vurginia,  established  at  Charlottesville, 
and,  moreover,  set  apart  an  annuity  of 
$15,000  out  of  the  revenue  of.  the  fund 
towards  the  same  object.  The  sum  of 
$45,000  hsjs  also  been  annually  appropri- 
ated to  the  several  counties  in  the  ratio  of 
their  white  population,  for  the  sole  benefit 
and  instruction  of  poor  children  in  the 
elements  of  leammg.  The  primary 
school  system  has  been  modified  and 
improved  from  time  to  time,  and  is  now 
placed  under  the  management  of  the  sec- 
ond auditor,  who  rendera  an  annual  report 
to  the  legislature,  founded  upon  the  re- 
turns of  the  county  commissionen.  In 
1^0, 14,169  poor  children  were  sent  to 
school,  for  each  of  whom  the  average  ex- 
pense of  tuition  within  the  year  was 
$2^  and  the  average  daily  sum  lees 
than  four  cents.  Although  the  public 
boun^r  is  confined  to  the  ofispring  of  in- 
digent parents,  a  plsn  is  in  operation  by 
which  contributions  may  be  received 
from  mdividuals  in  aid  of  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  open  to  all  classes  of  pu- 
pils ;  and  strong  nope  is  entertained  that 
the  experiment  will  prove  successful. 
Notwithstanding  the  aiflculties  which 
oppose  any  unubrm  and  perfect  scheme 
of  elementary  instruction— difficulties 
which  arise  fifom  the  mixed  population 
of  one  portion  of  the  state,  and  the  thinly- 
settled  and  rugged  surface  of  the  other — 
experience  has  already  demonstrated  the 

n  utility  of  the  existing  system ;  and 
lands,  who  might  have  grown  to 
manhood  in  utter  ignorance,  have  at  least 
been  grounded  in  the  rudiments  of  use- 
fiil  knowledge.  The  univeraity  of  Vir- 
ginia, situated  near  the  seat  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, and  the  favorite  ofcnect  of  his  care 
while  living,  has  a  noble  building,  or  rath- 
er collection  of  buildings,  suited  to  the 
acconomodation  of  nine  professors,  and 
upwards  of  200  students.  The  latter, 
however,  though  gradually  increasin|[, 
have  at  no  time  exceeded  140.  The  insti- 
tution is  furnished  with  a  valuable  library, 
philosophical  apparatus,  &^,  William 
and  Maiy  college,  the  most  ancient  semi- 
nary in  the  state,  and  the  alma  mater  of 
many  distmguisbed  Virginians,  is  still 
prosperous.    It  has  five  professors,  a  li- 
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brary  of  3  or  4000  volumes,  a  philoeophi- 
ca!  and  chemical  apparatufly  and  fiuidB 
amounting  to  upwards  of  $130,000. 
Hampden  Sydney  college,  in  Prince  Ed- 
ward county,  and  M/ashington  college, 
in  Rockbridge  counQr,  are  Mth  flourish- 
ing institutions ;  and,  besides  these,  a  col- 
lege has  been  lately  founded  at  Boydtown, 
in  Mecklenburg,  under  fitvorable  auspices. 
Under  this  head,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  state  has  a  valuable  public  libra- 
ry at  the  seat  of  government,  containing 
6500  volumes  in  the  various  departments 
of  science  and  literature. 

Relipon.  Although  the  bill  of  rights, 
in  1776^  declared  that  all  men  were  equal- 
ly entitled  to  the  free  exercise  of  religion, 
according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience, 
yet  the  mst  constitution  contained  no  ex- 
press fHTovision  on  the  subject  The  legis- 
lature, in  1785,  passed  an  act  for  estab&h- 
ing  religious  freedom,  and  subsequently 
repealed  all  laws  which  recognisiMl  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  as  the  legal 
establishment  Tiie  glebe  lands,  and  oth- 
er church  property,  were  vested  in  the 
overseers  or  the  poor  for  charitable  uses, 
reserving  only  to  the  living  incumbents 
an  estate  for  life,  and  exempting  the 
church  buildings  from  confiscadoiL  The 
new  constitution  of  1830  fully  recognises 
absolute  religious  freedom  as  a  part  of  the 
fluidamentallaw.  The  Episcopal  church, 
which,  afler  the  loss  of  its  revenues,  suffer- 
ed almost  total  extinction  in  Virginia,  has 
revived,  in  the  last  twenty  years,  by  the 
voluntary  support  of  its  friends,  and  is 
now  distinguished  by  numerous  and 
wealthy  members,  and  by  a  pious  and 
intelligent  clergy.  In  1831,  the  number 
of  ministers  in  the  state,  including  two 
bishops,  was  59,  churches,  58,  and  2840 
communicants.  In  die  same  ^ear,  the 
Presbyterians  numbered  d4  ministers,  of 
whom  14  were  ticentiates ;  105  churches, 
and  7950  communicants :  the  Method- 
ists, 131  ministers,  and  39,058  commu- 
nicants, of  whom  4731  were  colored  peo- 
ple :  the  Baptists,  236  ministers,  includ- 
mg  20  licentiates,  370  churches,  or  con- 
gregations, and  45,703  communicants,  of 
whom  it  is  conjectured  that  one  half  are 
blacks :  the  Catholics,  5  ministers,  and 
10  congregations;  but  the  number  of  lay 
members  is  not  ascertained.  It  will  be 
perceived  that  the  Baptists  and  Method- 
ists are  the  mdst  numerous  sects  in  the 
state ;  and  the  estimate  does  not  include 
a  considerable  number  of  separatists  from 
both  communiona.  Besides  these,  there 
are  Friends,  Lutherans,  Dunkers,  Unita- 
rians, Jews,  &C.,  &c.,  scattered  through 


the  slate,  whose  numbers  are  noc  accu- 
ratelv  known.  The  Presbyterians  have  a 
theological  seminary  in  Prince  Edward, 
and  the  Episcopalians  one  near  Alexan- 
dria, both  of  which  instituticms  have 
flourished  by  private  liberality.  The 
state,  in  its  political  capacity,  has  always 
manifested  a  strong  jealousy  of  all  eccle- 
siastical establishments ;  yet  the  Virgini- 
ans are  generous  in  private  contributions 
towards  objects  of  religion  and  benevo- 
lence. Sunday  schools,  and  societies  for 
promoting  temperance,  Afiican  coloniza- 
tion, &C.,  have  been  extensively  patron- 
ised in  latter  yean,  and  the  vice  of  open 
infidelity  is  now  much  less  prevalent  than 
formerly. 

Finances,  The  revenue  of  the  slate  is 
principally  derived  from  taxes  on  land, 
slaves,  horses,  carriaj^  merchants'  and 
other  licenses,  and  judicial  proceedings. 
In  1817,  the  land,  with  its  improvemenis, 
was  revalued  at  upwards  of  $206,000,000, 
and  the  average  price  per  acre,  including 
town  property,  was  a  fraction  more  than 
(6.  In  1831,  the  public  income,  besides 
the  profits  derived  from  specific  funds  de- 
voted to  education  and  internal  improve- 
ment, amounted  to  $452,000,  and  the  gov- 
ernment expenditure  to  $434,000:  the 
number  of  taxable  slaves,  245,750;  horses, 
282,864,  and  pleasure  coaches,  2962.  The 
state  taxes,  compared  with  the  public  re- 
sources, are  very  moderate.  The  county 
levies  for  supporting  the  poor,  erecting 
jails,  and  defraying  other  local  expenses, 
are  more  burdensome.  Permanent  capi- 
tal of  the  literaiy  fund,  $1,531,870 ;  reve- 
nue of  1831,  $73,103:  capital  of  the  fimd 
for  internal  improvement,  $1,428,961 ; 
revenue  of  1831,  $91,562. 

Provision  for  Crimes^  Pavperim,  &c. 
There  is  but  one  penitentiary  in  the  state, 
and  that  at  the  seat  of  government.  The 
building  is  spacious,  containing  various 
workshops,  manufactories,  &c  The  in- 
stitution is  well  managed,  and  the  labor 
of  the  convicts  productive.  There  were 
1690  convicts  received  from  1800  to  1831, 
of  whom  84  were  sentenced  for  second 
and  third  ofiences.  In  1831,  the  number 
of  convicts  was  167,  of  whom  122  were 
white  males,  1  white  female,  39  blai^ 
males,  and  5  black  females:  44  were 
natives  of  other  states  and  countries  be- 
sides Virginia.  Jails  are  erected  in  every 
county  in  the  state,  each  having  separate 
apartments  for  debtors  and  criminals. 
They  are  under  the  inspection  and  super- 
vision of  the  superior  courts.  The  poor 
are  supported  by  compulsory  aasessmenai 
in  each  county.    In  a  majority  of  the 
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eoumies, poor-houses  have  been  erected: 
in  the  reeidae,  the  paupers  are  uiaiDtaiued 
at  private  dweliingB.  Accordioff  to  the 
o£Bcial  retuma  for  1839,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  paupers  was  4283,  of  whom  176 
were  persons  of  color.  Amount  of  poor 
rates  assessed,  $124/214,  or  an  averanfe  of 
$29  for  each  pauper.  There  are  two 
lunatic  asylums,  oneat  Williamsburff,  and 
the  other  at  Staunton,  both  erected  and 
maintained  at  th^  nublic  expense :  in 
1881,  total  number  or  patients  83,  besides 
manv  in  the  county  jails,  and  in  private 
dwellings,  the  hosoitals  being  full.  The 
legislature  has  maoe  no  provision  for  the 
support  and  education  of  deaf  mutes,  al- 
though, in  1825,  the  chief  masistrate  in- 
vited public  attention  to  the  subject.  By 
the  census  of  1830,  it  appears  that  there 
were  654  of  that  unfortunate  class  of  be- 
inffs  in  the  state,  of  whom  522  were 
whites,  and  only  132  blacks,  being  in  the 
proportion  of  one  out  of  every  1330 
whites,  and  one  out  of  every  3917  slaves 
and  ftee  colored  persons.  Out  of  819 
blind  persons  in  the  state,  the  liu'gest  pro- 
portion, or  445,  belong  to  the  colored 
class. 

MHiHa,  According  to  the  official  re- 
turns for  1831,  the  efrective  military  force 
of  the  state  was  as  follows: — 

General  staff, 102 

Cavaby,    7,075 

Artillery, 5,733 

Grenadiers,    infantry    of    the 

line  &C., 88,578 

Making,  in  the  aggregate, .  .  .  101,488 
being  about  one  out  of  every  seven  of  the 
white  population. 

Miseeuaneotis,  Four  principal  banks 
and  seventeen  branches  are  located  in 
various  parts  of  the  state.  In  1831,  the 
SLmemie  capital  stock  amounted  to 
95,607,100 ;  notes  in  circulation, 
$4,114,715;  specie,  $832,462:49;  bills 
discounted,  $8,985,303:  post-offices  in  the 
state,  743 ;  foreigners  not  naturalized,  756 ; 
whole  number  of  newspapers,  51,  of 
which  26  are  published  east,  and  25  west, 
of  the  Blue  ridge ;  three  are  theological, 
and  48  commercial  and  political.  Pe- 
riodicals exclusively  literary  have  been 
very  little  patronised. 

GowmmerU  cend  Laiua,  The  new  con- 
stitution of  1830  was  adopted,  afler  a  sharp 
conflict  upon  various  poiQts.  In  the  con- 
vention, a  kind  of  compromise  was  efiect- 
ed  between  contendin||f  parties,  by  which, 
whatever  may  be  considered  as  the  extent 
of  concession  on  either  side,  it  is  certain 
that  a  more  just  and  equal  representation 


ynB  eatablished  in  the  legislature.  This 
body  is  compooed  of  two  branches,  the 
senate  and  house  of  delegates,  the  former 
consisting  of  32,  and  the  latter  of  134, 
members.  Thirteen  senators  and  51  del- 
egates are  apportioned  to  Western,  and  19 
senators  and  83  delegates  to  Eastern,  Vir- 
ffinia ;  afid,  after  the  year  1841,  the  legis- 
lature (two  thirds  of  each  house  concur- 
ring) may  re-apportion  the  senators  and 
delegates  throughout  the  commonwealth, 
so  that  the  former  shall  not  at  any  time 
exceed  36,  nor  the  latter  150.  The  repre- 
sentation in  congress  is  to  be  arranged  up- 
on the  federal  principle  of  numbers,  add- 
ing three  fifths  of  the  slaves  to  the  whole 
number  of  finee  persons.  Senators  must 
have  attained  the  age  of  thirty,  and  dele- 

ntwen^-five ;  and  botli  must  be  resi- 
I  and  freeholders  in  their  respective 
election  districts.  All  persons  holding 
lucrative  offices,  and  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel, are  ineligible  to  either  house.  The 
general  assembly  shall  meet  once  a  year, 
or  ofiener,  if  necessary.  All  laws  origi- 
nate in  the  house  of  delegatea  Various 
restrictions  are  imposed  upon  the  legisla- 
ture, intended  to  secure  the  freedom  of 
religion,  of  speech,  and  of  the  press,  the 
privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  &c. ; 
nut  express  power  is  conferred  to  disfran- 
chise persons  guilty  of  duelling.  The 
right  of  suffitige,  under  the  new  constitu- 
tion, is  extended  to  lessees,  house-keepers, 
&;c.,  and  may  be  exercised  by  almost 
every  citizen.  All  elections  are  conducted 
viva  voce.  The  chief  executive  power  iH 
vested  in  a  governor,  chosen  by  the  gen- 
eral assembly  for  three  years,  and  render- 
ed ineligible  for  three  years  after  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term.  He  is  assisted  by  a 
council  of  three,  vrith  whom  he  must  ad- 
vise, but  may  disre^rd  their  advice.  The 
senior  counsellor  is  lieutenant-governor. 
The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme 
court  of  appeals,  in  the  county  justices,  and 
in  such  superior  courts  as  the  lesislature 
may  from  time  to  time  establish.  The 
judges  of  the  court  of  appeals  and  superi- 
or courts  are  elected  by  the  general  as- 
sembly, and  hold  their  offices  during  ^d 
behavior,  but  may  be  removed  by  joint 
vote  of  the  legislature,  two  thirds  of  the 
members  present  in  each  house  concur- 
ring. The  supreme  court  of  appeals, 
consistinff  of  five  judges,  holds  its  sessions 
alternate^  at  the  seat  of  government  and 
at  Lewisburff,  in  Western  Vir^pnia,  and  is 
the  court  of  dernier  resort  m  all  civil 
causes  at  common  law,  and  in  chancery 
removed  from  inferior  tribunals.  The 
circuit  superior  courts  are  held  twice  a 
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year  in  each  county  of  the  eommoBweahb ; 
and  the  state  is  divided  into  ten  districts 
and  twenty  circuits,  to  each  of  which  cir- 
cuits one  judffB  is  assigned.  They  have 
cognizance  of  all  causes  at  common  law 
and  in  chancery,  and  of  all  crimes  and 
misdemeanors.  One  half  of  the  judges 
assemble  alternately  at  the  seat  of  irovem- 
ment  in  the  months  of  July  and  Decem- 
ber, and  constitute  the  aeneral  court, 
which  has  cognizance  of  all  criminal 
causes  brought  before  it  by  writ  of  error, 
and  entertains  all  motions  sgunst  public 
debtors  and  defaulters.  The  county 
courts  possess  not  only  very  extensive  ju- 
risdiction tis  tribunals  of  justice,  but  exer- 
cise considerable  authority  in  matters  of 
police,  and  other  local  concerns.  Their 
services  are  alto^ther  ffratuitous,  and 
their  powers  are  dispensed  with  a  kind  of 
patriarchal  simplicinr,  which  renders  them 
a  popular  branch  of  the  judicial  system. 
The  common  law  of  England,  modified 
by  successive  statutes,  is  the  basis  of  the 
Virginia  code.  Conforming  to  the  spirit 
of  free  institutions,  the  abolition  of  entails, 
and  of  the  law  of  primogeniture,  were 
among  the  earliest  alterations  in  the  Eng- 
lish system.  The  criminal  code  has  been 
likewise  ameliorated  from  time  to  time, 
until  now  there  are  but  few  offences  for 
which  capital  punishment  is  inflicted. 

HUtory,  A  brief  sketch  of  the  colonial 
history  of  Virginia  is  all  that  our  limits 
will  permit  The  final  departure  of  cap- 
tain Smith  fVom  the  colony,  in  1609  (see 
Smiihj  John),  was  followed  by  the  disas- 
ters which  always  attended  even  the  tem- 
porary absence  of  that  extraordinary  man. 
Riot  and  insubordination  terminated  in 
famine  and  extreme  suffering,  insomuch 
that,  on  the  arrival  of  Gates,  Somers  and 
Newport,  who  were  despatched  from 
England  about  six  months  after  Smith's 
return  to  that  country,  only  sixty  survivors 
remained  out  of  a  flourishing  colony  of 
.500  souls.  Discouraged  by  misfortune, 
this  miserable  remnant  determined  to 
abandon  the  scene  of  their  calamities,  and 
had  actually  embarked  for  England,  when 
they  were  met  by  lord  Delawar,  who 
prevailed  on  them  to  letum,  and  recom- 
mence their  career  at  Jamestown.  For 
ten  years  after  this  event,  the  colony  con- 
tinued to  advance  in  prosperity,  and  con- 
siderably extended  its  limits.  Its  stability 
and  domestic  happiness  were  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  introduction,  in  1620  and 
tlie  foUowiug  year,  of  160  females,  of 
humble  fortune  and  spotless  character, 
who  became  wives  to  the  planters,  at  the 
moderate  price,  fixed  by  the  London  com- 


pany, of  150  pounds  of  tobacco.  About 
the  same  time,  another  event  occurred, 
the  ultimate  consequences  of  which  it  is 
difficuh  to  foretell :  a  Dutch  vessel  enter- 
ed James  river,  and  sold  to  the  colonists 
twenty  Afirican  slavey  thereby  pying  rise 
to  that  pecuhar  condition  of  society  which 
distinguishes  the  Southern  States.  As 
the  colony  continued  to  grow  in  extent 
and  nopuJation,  inferior  courtB  were  es- 
tablished for  the  cheap  and  cooTenient 
administration  of  justice.  Hence  spraog 
the  ancient  county  court  system  which 
now  exists.    The  colony  did  not  k>Dg  en- 

i'oy  unmixed  prosperity.'  Vsrious  causes 
lad  conspired  to  lull  all  suspicion  of  In- 
dian treachery  and  vengeance;  but,  in 
1682,  the  savages  made  a  sudden  and  se- 
cret irruption,  in  which  347  whites,  in- 
cluding women  and  children,  were  bom- 
biy  massacred.  The  gratitude  of  a  do- 
mesticated Indian  alone  saved  the  whole 
from  extermination.  A  vindictive  war 
followed  this  act  of  aggression;  public 
improvements  were  abandoned ;  the  set- 
tlements were  reduced  in  number,  and 
scarcity  once  more  prevailed  to  an  alarm- 
ing degree.  Relier  was  generouslv  de- 
spatch^ from  England ;  out,  the  king's 
jealousy  being  about  that  time  awakened 
by  the  fireedom  of  discussion  which  pre- 
vailed in  corporate  bodies,  and  arailine 
himself  further  of  the  fi^uent  reverses  of 
the  colony,  he  dissolved  the  Virginia  com- 
pany, and  revested  its  privileges  in  the 
crown.  The  entire  direction  of  the  colo- 
ny was  confided  to  a  governor  and  twelve 
counsellors,  appointed  by  special  commis- 
sion. Charles  I  adopted  his  fether*s  poli- 
cy, witli  such  hateful  additionsi,  that,  in  a 
fit  of  popular  rage,  the  colonists  seized 
their  governor,  sur  John  Harvey,  and  sent 
him  a  prisoner  to  England,  attended  by 
deputies  to  represent  their  wron/p.  The 
critical  condition  of  the  monarch,  ratlier 
than  his  sense  of  justice,  procured  a  re- 
dress of  grievances.  Harvey  was  dis- 
placed, and  sir  William  Berkeley  sent  ts 
his  successor.  This  act  of  the  crown,  to- 
gether with  the  call  of  an  assemWv,  con- 
verted the  Virginians  into  loyal  subjects. 
Force  only  compelled  them'  to  yield  to 
Cromwell's  government;  and,  after  the 
death  of  Matthews,  the  usurper's  ricege- 
rent,  they  iiroclaimed  Charles  U  as  kio?* 
before  intelligence  of  his  restoration  bad 
been  recaiv^^rom  England.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Berkeley  was  reinstated  as  foven)- 
or;  but,  during  the  despotic  reign  of 
Charies,  so  many  causes  of  discontent  ac- 
cumulated, that  thev  finaUy  ripened  into 
an  actual  rebeOiony  headed*  by  Natfaa&iei 
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Bacon,  a  member  of  the  goveraor's  coun- 
cil, and  a  young  gentleman  of  fine  educa- 
tion and  talents.  After  various  outrages 
and  calamities  incident  to  civil  war,  includ- 
ing tlie  destruction  of  Jamestown  by  the 
insurgents,  the  death  of  Bacon  delivered 
the  colony  from  the  evils  which  threaten- 
ed its  existence.  Berkeley  resumed  the 
government,  but  shortly  afVerwards  re- 
turned to  England,  leaving. Herbert  Jef- 
fries his  successor.  A  long  period  of 
prosperous  tranquillity  succeeded.  The 
settlement  of  the  country  extended  be- 
yond the  mountains,  and  it  was  not  until 
1753,  that  the  hostile  encroachments  of 
the  French  kindled  a  war,  and  involv- 
ed the  colonv  again  in  its  calamities. 
The  events  of  that  period,  during  which 
the  courage  and  conduct  of  the  youthful 
Washington  afforded  a  presage  of  his 
future  renown, — as  well  as  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  British 
power, — ^belong  rather  to  the  general  de- 
partment of  American  history.  Virginia 
gave  birth  to  many  illustrious  men,  who 
took  a  decided  part  against  the  mother 
country,  and  shared  in  the  common  sac- 
rifices, toils  and  triumphs  of  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle. 

Virginia  Universitt,  at  Charlottes- 
ville, had,  in  1831,  nine  instructers,  130 
students,  and  a  library  of  8000  volumes. 
This  institution  has  ample  funds,  and  is 
very  well  furnished  with  philosophical 
apparatus.    (See  CharloUesvUUJ) 

Virgins,  Elsven  Thousand.  (See 
Urstdoj  St.) 

ViRiATHus,or  ViRiATHEs ;  R  bravc  Lu- 
sitanian,  who  maintained  a  long  struggle 
against  the  Romans  in  defence  of  his 
country.  The  Roman  pretor,  Servius 
Gaiba,  had  driven  the  Lusitanians,  by  his 
cruelties,  to  a  revolt,  when  Viriathus,  who 
had  originally  been  a  huntsman,  and  after- 
wards a  robber,  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  countrymen,  and  defeated  the  Ro- 
mans with  such  decisive  success,  that  but 
few  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the 
battle  escaped.  New  forces  were  repeat- 
edly sent  against  him ;  but  the  Romans  ex- 
perienced severe!  additional  defeats,  and 
Metellus  alone  was  more  fortunate.  It 
was  finally  thought  expedient,  therefore, 
to  acknowled^  Viriathus  as  the  inde- 
pendent sovereign  ofLusitania  (Portugal), 
and  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  him. 
But  the  Romans  soon  perfidiously  broke 
the  treaty,  and  Servilius  Ctepio,  tlie  Ro- 
man commander,  had  this  formidable 
enemy  put  out  of  his  way  by  an  act  of 
treachery.  Thus  fell  Viriathus,  by  the 
hands  of  assassins,  after  a  fourteen  years' 
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victorious  contest,  in  the  year  of  Rome 
612. 

ViscoNTi ;  an  old  Milanese  family,  cel- 
ebrated, during  the  middle  ages  and  in 
modem  times,  by  its  political  consequence 
and  by  its  patronage  of  science.  Of  the 
origin  of  the  fanuiy  and  the  name,  we 
have  no  certain  accounts ;  but  some  derive 
the  former  from  the  old  Lombard  kings, 
and  the  latter  from  the  pretended  right 
of  its  members  to  put  the  crown  upon 
the  head  of  the  kings  of  Italy.  History 
makes  mention  of  the  Visconti  in  the 
eleventh  century ;  but  they  disappear  from 
the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Milan  by 
Frederic  Barbarossa,  when,  with  some 
other  noble  families,  they  were  obliged  to 


foundation  of  their  greatness,  was  Otho, 
archbishop  of  Milan  (died  1258),  who 
gained  the  ascendency  over  his  enemies, 
and  bequeathed  his  power  to  his  nephew, 
MaUeo  (died  1822).  The  latter  was,  how- 
ever, driven  into  Imnishment  by  die  Tor- 
riani,  but,  after  living  in  exile  seven  years, 
had  the  address  to  obtain  the  title  of 
imperial  ffovemor,  which  he  soon  ex- 
changed ror  that  of  prince  of  Milan. 
Matteo  transmitted  the  supreme  power  to 
his  eldest  son,  GaUazzo,  who  was  over- 
powered by  his  enemies,  among  whom 
were  his  own  brothers,  and  thrown  into 
prison  by  Louis  of  Bavaria,  in  1327.  He 
died,  soon  after  his  release  Grotn  confine- 
ment, at  Brescia.  His  son  Axzo,  who 
succeeded  him,  and  increased  the  extent 
of  his  dominions,  was  not  less  distin- 
guished for  his  pacific  virtues  than  for 
his  military  talents,  and  died  in  1329,  in 
the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  ace,  regret- 
ted by  his  subjects.  As  he  left  no  son, 
his  uncle  Lucchino  succeeded  him.  The 
latter  extended  still  farther  the  dominions 
of  the  family,  and  was  the  first  of  the 
name  who  was  distinguished  as  a  patron 
of  science  and  art.  He  maintained  a 
correspondence  with  Petrarch,  whom  he 
knew  how  to  appreciate,  and  was  not 
ashamed  to  sacnfice  to  the  muses  him- 
self as  is  proved  by  a  sonnet  of  his  com- 
position, which  has  been  preserved  bv 
Crescimbeni-  After  his  death,  in  1349, 
his  brother  Giovanni  (died  1354),  arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  assumed  the  reins  of 
government  He  reduced  Genoa,  and  was 
a  zealous  patron  of  letters.  He  appointed 
a  commission  of  six  learned  men  to  com- 
pose a  commentary  on  Dante,  fostered 
the  university  of  ]m)logna,  and  received 
Petrarch,  on  his  arrival  at  Milan,  with 
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the  highest  marics  of  dMnctioD.  €Ko- 
vanni  was  succeeded  by  his  nephews^ 
Matteo  H  Bemah^  and  CkdeaxzoU.  Mat- 
teo  died  within  a  year ;  and  his  two 
iHothen^  though  eminent  far  their  war- 
like talents,  rendered  themselves  obnox- 
ious by  their  cruelty  and  other  vices. 
GaJeazzo,  however,  deserves  praise  for 
his  encouragement  of  letters.  He  con- 
tinued to  treat  Petrarch  with  the  same 
reqpect  that  his  predecessors  had  shown 
him,  and  employed  him  in  several  nego- 
tiations. The  poet  always  mentioned 
him  with  esteem  and  |;ratitude,  and  is 
said  to  have  induced  hun  to  found  the 
university  of  Pavia.  He  was  succeeded, 
in  1378,  by  his  son  Gian  Galeazzo^  who 
imprisoned  his  uncle  Bemab6,  in  the 
castle  of  Trezzo,  and  took  upon  himself 
the  sole  government  In  hmi  the  Vis- 
conti  fiunily  leached  the  summit  of  its 
gnmdeur  and  ^lendor.  In  1395,  he  re- 
ceived, firom  the  emperor  Wenceslaus,  the 
ducal  dignity  ;  and  his  territories  were 
more  extensive  than  those  of  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors. Pisa,  Sienna,  Perugia,  Padua 
and  Bc^ogna  were  suUect  to  hu  sceptre ; 
and  he  lud  already  shown  a  disposition 
to  assume  the  title  of  kmg  of  Italy,  when 
his  ambitious  projects  were  cut  short  bv 
bis  death,  of  the  pktfue  (in  1408).  With 
elevated  views,  he  fostered  science  and 
art,  collected  the  most  distinguished 
schohaft  at  his  court,  restored  the  univer- 
sity of  Piaeenza,  connected  that  of  Pavia 
with  it,  and  founded  a  large  library.  Dur- 
inff  his  reign,  alao^  some  sreat  ardiitectu- 
nu  woiks  were  execuied;  among  them, 
the  celebrated  bridge  over  the  Tessino,  at 
Pavia,  and  the  magnificent  cathedral  at 
Milan  (1386—97).  Gian  Galeazzo  left 
three  sons,  Guunmoria,  FSiippo  Maria, 
and  an  illentimate  child,  Oabrtd,  among 
whom  his  dominions  were  divided.  ThetR 
mutual  dissensions  and  youthful  indis- 
credons  soon  undermined  their  power. 
In  most  of  the  Lombard  cities,  sinffle 

gowerful  citizens  raised  themselves  to  Sie 
ead  of  their  respective  towns,  and  the 
neighboring  states  took  advantage  of  the 
fiivorable  opportunity  to  extend  meir  lim- 
its at  the  expense  of  the  VisoontL  Tbe 
Florentines  took  Pisa,  and  the  Venetians 
gradually  obtained  possession  of  Padua, 
Y  icenza,  Verona,  Brescia,  and  other  towna 
Giammaria  was  hated  for  his  cruelty,  and, 
in  1412,  fell  a  victim  to  a  conspiracy. 
Filippo  Maria  now  reifp:ied  alone,  ancL 
durinff  the  remaining  thirty-five  years  of 
his  life,  was  alternately  at  the  summit  of 
happiness  and  in  the  depths  of  misery. 
As  often  as  he  bad  the  fintune  to  recover 


ai^  of  the  lost  chie^  so  often  bad  he  the 
ffnef  to  wimess  their  renewed  loss;  and 
his  last  years  were  embittered  by  the  hos- 
tilities of  the  Venetians,  who  repeatedly 
advanced  to  the  waJls^  of  Milan,  and  de- 
vasbBited  the  surrounding  territcny.  He 
died  in  1447,  leaving  no  male  heirs.  His 
natural  daughter.  Bianco^  had  been  mar- 
ried to  Francesco  Sibrza,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  generals  of  the  time.  Tbe 
Milanese  were  deshx>us  to  regain  their 
ancient  fi^eedom ;  but  they  were  unable  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  attacks  of 
the  rival  princes,  who  were  ea^er  to  gain 
possession  of  so  rich  and  beantinil  a  coun- 
try ;  and  they  found  themselves  obliged  to 
put  themselves  under  the  government  of 
Sfiirza,  who  was  named  duke  of  Milan 
in  1450.    (See  iSTorxo,  and  MZoK.) 

ViscoNTi,  John  Baptist  Anthony ;  an 
Italian  antiquary,  bom  at  Vemazza  in 
Genoa,  in  1722,  and  educated  at  Rome  by 
an  uncle,  who  was  a  painter,  and  who  de- 
signed his  nephew  for  the  same  profes- 
sion. But  the  latter  preferred  the  study 
of  antiquities,  and,  that  he  might  be  at 
liberty  to  follow  his  inclinajticm,  purchased 
the  office  of  apostoUc  notary.  He  be- 
came coimected  with  the  cel^xrated 
Winckelmann,  whom  he  succeeded,  in 
17^,  in  the  station  ofprefect  or  commis- 
saiy  of  antiquities  at  Rome ;  and  Clement 
XlV,  <m  his  elevation  to  the  pontifi- 
cal throne,  the  followuig  year,  having 
formed  the  desisn  of  ftMinding  a  new 
museum  in  the  Vatican,  the  execiiti^m  af 
the  plan  was  intrusted  to  Visconti,  who 
superintended  the  researches  fer  aneieDt 
monuments  carried  on  at  Rome  under 
popes  Clement  XIV  and  Pius  VI.  Among 
the  relics  of  former  ages  brought  to  fight, 
was  the  touib  of  the  Scipioe,  relative  to 
which  Visconti  published  Letters  and  No- 
tices in  the  Roman  Anthology;  and  he 
was  the  author  of  some  oth^  archaeo- 
logical memoirs.  His  death  took  |Jaoe 
Sept  2;  1784.  He  was  appointed  editor 
of  the  Museum  IHo-Clemeatinym ;  but  the 
text  accompanyinff  the  engravings  of  that 
vfork  was  written  by  his  son. 

Visconti,  Ennius  Quiiinus,  son  of  the 
preceding,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrtted 
arcbseologists  and  antiouaries,  was  bom 
at  Rome,  in  1751.  While  a  child,  he 
knew  how  to  distinguish  the  heads  of  the 
emperors  upon  medals,  at  an  age  when 
he  could  hardly  pronounce  their  nanoes. 
In  the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  he  underwent 
a  public  examination  in  Roman  and  bib- 
lical history,  numismatics,  chronolorr, 
geography,  geometry ;  end,  in  his  twelffli 
year,  he  was  able  to  solve  the  moat  diffi- 
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cult  proMenui  of  trigonomflO^  and  analyti- 
cal geometry.  The  next  year,  he  publiiah- 
ed  a  metncal  Tersion  of  the  Hecuba  of 
Euripides,  with  an  accoimt  of  hia  method 
of  studying  languages,  and  soon  after  un- 
dertook a  metrical  translation  of  Pindar. 
His  father  bad  fonned  the  plan  for  a  de- 
scription of  the  Pio-Clementinum  mu- 
seum, and  executed  some  articles  of  it ; 
and  the  first  volume,  which  appeared  in 
1782^  bears  his  name ;  but  the  son  had 
written  the  chief  part  of  it,  and  he  con- 
tinued this  rreat  work,  which  appeared 
under  the  tiue  n  Museo  Pio-CUmentino 
dtscriUo^  in  the  following  order :  two  vol- 
umes, 1784;  third,  17^;  fourth,  1790; 
fifth,  1792;  sixth,  1796;  and  sevendi, 
1807.  An  eighth  volume,  entitled  JS 
Muteo  Chiaramontij  is  by  Philip  Aurelius 
Visconti  and  GuattanL  This  labor  alone 
would  be  sufficient  to  immortalize  him ; 
and  he  likewise  published  numerous 
archflBological  treatises  in  different  Ital- 
ian journals.  When  the  treasures. of 
ancient  art  were  removed  firom  the 
cities  of  Itfliy  to  Paris,  Visconti  followed 
them  to  that  place,  and  arranged  and 
wrote  a  descriptive  cataWue  or  the  an- 
tiques in  the  museum.  Tne  last  edition 
of  this  catalogue,  which  abounds  in  in- 
genious and  learned  remarks,  appeared  in 
1815,  under  die  tide  ^Totices  aes  Statues, 
BusUs  d  Baa-reliefs  de  la  Gakrie  des 
•Antiques  du  Musie  J^apolhn.  In  1817, 
he  published  Descriptwn.  des  Mtiquu  du 
Mash  royal ,-  and  his  description  of  the 
rich  collection  known  by  the  name  of  the 
MusSe  Francois  is  still  more  complete. 
Visconti  had  been  chosen  a  member  of 
the  institute  in  1800 ;  and  he  continued, 
after  his  arrival  in  France,  to  contribute 
learned  and  valuable  papers  to  different 
journals  and  other  literary  publications. 
Nothing)  at  that  time,  was  in  a  more  con- 


ftised  state  than  iconography :  there  were 
iimumerable  portraits  of  the  great  men  of 
antiquity  in  existence,  but  archsologists 
were  at  a  loss  in  determining  the  respect- 
ive individuals.  Visconti  undertook  the 
task  of  forming  a  complete  Grecian  and 
Roman  iconosraphy.  The  former  was 
published  in  three  volumes,  folio  ilamo' 
graphie  Greeque),  Paris,  1811,  and  the  two 
Irst  parts  of  the  latter,  containing  the 
celebrated  Romans,  in  1818,  leaving  onlv 
the  iconography  of  the  emperors,  which 
was  rendered  an  easier  task  by  the  num- 
ber of  medals,  and  has  been  executed  by 
Mongez.  Visconti's  services  were  also 
sought  in  foreign  countries.  Lord  Wora- 
lev  enraged  him  to  describe  the  collection 
of  works  of  art  which  he  had  procured 
in  Greece ;  and  the  description  was  pub- 
lished at  London,  under  tne  tide  U  Mu- 
seo  Wonleyano,  Parliament  also  sent  for 
him,  to  consult  on  the  purchase  of  the 
Elgm  marbles ;  and  he  prepared  an  excel- 
lent ciatalogue  of  those  celebrated  antiques. 
(See  Elgin.)  Visconti  died  in  1818.  Few 
mquirers  into  antiquity  have  possessed 
such  various  and  extenrive  knowledge  of 
all  departmenti  illustrative  of  its  stud^. 
His  complete  works  appeared  at  Milan,  m 
1824  seq^  in  Italian  and  French  (Opere 
tutUy  dwise  m  tre  Clasai:  1st  division,  8 
vols. ;  2d,  5  vols. ;  and  dd,  8  vols.),  with  nu- 
merous engravings. 

VisconiTT,  in  England ;  a  tide  of  nobili- 
ty, indicating  a  i^uik  between  an  eari 
and  a  baron.  (See  Eariy  and  ^obUUy,) 
The  first  viscounts  in  England  were 
created  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI ;  and 
thev  have  never  been  numerous. 

VisBNU ;  the  second  person  of  the  Hin- 
doo trimowiij  or  trinitv,  consisting  of  Bra- 
ma,  the  creator,  Vishnu,  the  preserver, 
and  Siva,  the  destroyer.  (See  Aoatar, 
and  Indian  MfikoU^.) 
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Tarantula  {aranea  iarmhda) ;  a  large 
species  of  spider,  celebrated  on  account 
of  the  popular  stoiy  that  its  bite  can  onlv 
be  cured  bv  dancing  to  music  till  the  suf- 
ferer is  exhausted.  Much  has  been  said 
and  written  on  this  subject ;  but  there  ap- 
peals to  be  no  sufficient  eyidence  that  the 
story  has  any  foundation  whatever  in  fact 
It  is,  however,  commonly  believed  in  Italy 
and  other  countries  on  the  Mediterranean 
inhabited  by  this  insect  The  name 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  city 
of  Tarentum,  in  Italy.  The  habits  of  the 
animal  are  similar  to  those  of  many  other 
spiders.  It  constructs  a  vertical  hole  in 
the  ground,  several  inches  in  depth,  and 
places  itself  at  the  entrance  ibr  the  pur- 
pose of  leaping  upon  such  insects  as  may 
chance  to  approach.  These  it  drags  to  the 
bottom  of  Its  habitation,  and  devoure  at 
its  leisure.  The  color  is  brown,  with  an 
ash-colored  mai^n ;  andthe  abdomen  has 
a  dorsal  line  of  triangular,  deeper  spots. 

Theoloot  (from  e<of,  God,  ana  Xoyos, 
word,  science)  signified,  with  the  Greeks^ 
the  dogmas  and  mythuses  relating  to  the 
ffods  and  the  origin  of  the  world.  It  was 
divided  into  mythological  theology  (the 
whole  of  that  which  the  poets  relate  of 
the  oriffin  of  the  world  and  the  nature  of 
the  goduB) ;  political  theology,  or  the  doc- 
trines on  these  points  which  the  govern- 
ments acknowled^d;  and  phpical  the- 
ology, or  the  views  of  philosophers. 
Those  who  occupied  themselves  with  in- 
quiries on  these  subjects,  were  caUed 
theologians.  (See  Cicero,  De  Miiura 
Deonanf  iii,  21 ;  Augusdnus,  De  CivUaU 
Deij  vi,  5 ;  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  the 
woric  entitled  StromatOf  book  v.)  The 
Christian  meaning  of  theoiogy  must  be 
distinguished  from  this.  Among  the  early 
Christians,  theology  (i.  e.  Christian  theolo- 
gy) signified  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
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nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  whole  doe- 
trine  of  the  Trinity.  (See  Athanasius's 
Second  Dixourae  against  ike  Ariam,  in 
his  works,  vol.  i. ;  Eusebius's  Ecdenasiical 
History  J  L  1.)  Since  the  eleventh  century, 
ihtotofy  has  been  used  to  denote  the 
doctrme  of  God  and  his  worship  in  gen- 
eral; also  the  whole  sum  of  Christian  doc- 
trines. In  this  latter  sense,  Abelard  (q.  v.) 
wrote  a  system  of  theology  in  the  twelfth 
century.  In  more  modern  times,  however, 
Christian  theology  has  been  distinguished, 
still  more  accurately,  from  the  Christian 
religioiL  By  the  former  is  meant  the 
scientific  knowled^  of  the  history  and 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  necessary  to  the 
teacher  of  reli|pon.  It  requires,  therefore, 
an  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, to  enable  the  interpreter  of  the 
Bibfo  to  decide  for  himself,  by  accurate 
comparison  of  the  original,  on  the  true 
sense  of  the  Scriptures,  and  all  other 
knowledge  coimected  with  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  Bible ;  therefore  a  good 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the 
Chnstian  church  (which  aflfords  the  most 
intelligible  and  convincing  proofs  of  the 
power,  truth  and  divinity  of^Christianity, 
and  sheds  light  upon  the  gradual  forma- 
tion of  particular  doctrines) ;  also  a  |>hi- 
losophic  spirit,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
natural  theology,  to  enable  the  student  to 
understand  the  relations  of  revealed  re- 
ligion to  the  conclusions  of  reason  and 
experience  on  subjects  of  religious  faith, 
and  to  keep  in  view  the  leading  idea  of 
Christiani^  in  judging  of  the  doctrines 
contained  m  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Such 
a  philological,  historical  and  philosophi- 
cal acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  of 
Christiani^  is  essential  to  the  religious 
teacher,  that  he  may  accommodate  his 
instructions  to  the  import  of  the  Hoty 
Scriptures,  and  may  be  able  to  defend  his 
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convictions  against  all  attacks.  As  many 
men  of  cultivated  minds  early  became 
converts  to  Christianity ;  as  different 
opinions,  on  fNirticular  points,  soon  ^rew 
up  in  the  different  religious  communities, 
and  among  the  teachers  of  the  church  ; 
and  as  Christianity  met  vith  many  learned 
opponents,  who  were  to  be  resisted  by  the 
weapons  of  learning  and  argument, — a 
Chrisdan  theology  was  necessarily  Ibnned 
at  an  early  pericKl.  What  the  fiithen  of 
the  church  and  the  schoolmen  of  the 
middle  ages  had  done  for  this  science, 
was  insufficient  to  satisfy  inquirers,  after 
new  aids  had  been  affonlad  to  scientific 
study  by  the  invention  of  printing,  the  re- 
vival of  learning,  and  the  new  principles 
introduced  by  the  reformation.  The 
investigations  of  the  reformers  had  begun 
to  shed  light  upon  the  diversities  of  their 
creeds ;  but  the  symbolical  books  which 
were  soon  drawn  up,  checked  the  Prot- 
estant theologians  in  the  application  of 
their  principles,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  researches  into  eccleaastical  history, 
whicli  were  favored  by  the  Calvinists  in 
particular,  left  free  play  only  to  polemics. 
In  the  love  of  controversy,  in  an  obstinate 
adherence  to  preconceived  notions,  and 
in  the  use  of  the  dialectical  method  of  the 
schoolmen,  the  Protestant  theologians  of 
the  seventeenth  cenmry  differed  Hole  from 
the  Catholic.  But  about  the  end  of  that 
century,  theology  received  a  n^w  charac- 
ter from  the  efforts  of  Spener  to  give 
practical  efficacy  to  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  and  from  the  deism  of  the 
English  philosophers.  The  tendency  of 
the  former  was  to  pietism  and  tlie  neglect 
of  scientific  cultivation  ;  that  of  the  latter 
to  a  chilling  scepticism.  Theology  was 
threatened  with  daneer  by  both,  but  this 
danger  was  averted  by  the  labors  of  the 
Gennau  clergy.  Restrng  upon  the  prin- 
ciple (which  gradually  l)ccame  more  and 
more  acknowledged)  of  free  inquiry,  sup- 
ported by  a  love  of  historical  and  philo- 
sophical truth,  and  directing  their  efforts 
to  the  points  most  connected  witli  tlie 
improvement  of  men  in  wisdom  and 
vutue,  the  German  Protestants,  since  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  have 
done  more  to  give  a  scientific  character 
and  praedcal  utility  to  theology  than  had 
been  done  in  any  previous  century  of  die 
Christian  church.  On  account  of  the 
peculiar  cultivation  of  theological  sci- 
ence in  Germany,  we  shall  now  give  a 
view  of  the  mode  in  which  it  is  treated 
at  present  in  that  country,  taken  fipom  a 
small  pamphlet  published  by  the  theo- 
logical Acuity  at  Halle,  for  the  use  of 


students  in  theology — Anweisung  fur 
angehmde  Jludogen  (Halle,  1827).  The 
whole  range  of  theological  science  may 
be  conveniently  divided  into  four  parts — 
exegetical,  systematical,  historical  and 
practical  theology. — Exegdieal  Theology 
embraces  all  those  branches  of  knowledge 
that  are  icquisite  for  the  correct  under- 
standing of  the  writings  of  the  Oki  and 
New  Testament,  which  contain  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Christian  religion.  The  fol- 
lowing are  its  principal  subdivisions : — 
1.  The  historico-critical  introducticm  to 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testauae&t. 
This  treats  of  the  history  and  form  of 
these  books,  of  their  age,  origin  and  con- 
tents. 2.  Biblical  hermeneutics,  or  theo- 
ry of  interpretation.  This  applies  the 
general  principles  of  interpretation,  which 
are  common  to  all  writings,  to  thebibljcal 
writinp  in  particular,  and  derives  ako 
special  rules  from  tiiose  circuznstaDcres 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  biblical  books. 
Closely  connected  with  bermeneutics  is 
biblical  criticism,  including  verba)  criti- 
cism, which  occupies  itself  with  the 
judgment  and  restoration  of  the  sacred 
text ;  and  the  (so  called)  higher  criticism, 
which  consists  in  investigations  relative 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  several  books 
of  Scripture.  3.  Biblical  exegesis.  This 
is  the  practical  application  of  the  princi- 
ples or  bermeneutics  and  criticisfn  to  the 
Sammatico-historical  interpretation  of 
e  original  text  of  the  Scriptures. 
SusUmaJtical  Theology  consists  in  the 
methodical  and  orderly  investigation  and 
proof  of  religious  truths  and  propositions^ 
or  those  connected  with  rehgion ;  all  of 
which,  when  collected  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  united  into  one  whole,  consti- 
tute the  system  of  the  Christian  religion. 
All  these  truths  and  propositions  have 
reference  either  to  objects  of  knowledge 
and  belief,  or  to  that  which  is  conforma- 
ble to  duty  in  our,  affections  and  actions. 
Hence  the  followiti^  distinctions: — 1.  Dog- 
matic theology,  or  system  of  Christian 
faith ;  that  is,  the  systematic  exhibition  or 
discussion  of  that  which  is  taught  in  the 
Christian  Scriptures  in  regard  to  God. 
his  attributes,  operations  and  relations  lo 
us.  A  distinction  is  made  between  bib- 
lical theology,  which  derives  the  sysiiem 
of  doctrines  exclusively  from  the  'Bible, 
and  ecclesiastical  theology,  or  the  s}-s- 
tematical  exhibition  of  the  biblical  doc- 
trines according  to  the  creed  of  the  Evan- 
gelical church.  Both  these  are  usualW 
treated  together,  and  in  connexion  with 
critical  investigations ;  but  they  are  some- 
times   separately    discussed/    Lectuies 
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upon  this  science  sometimes  include  the 
history  of  Christian  doctrines,  or  attack 
erroneous  views  on  the  spot.  This  last 
is  called  polemic,  or  denehiie  theology. 
The  history  of  doctrines,  however,  to- 
gether with  .the  general  history  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  also  oolemics,  are 
sometimes  treated  separately  from  dog- 
matic theology.  So  is  apologetic  theolo- 
fy,  or  the  defence  of  Christianity,  which, 
owever,  is  more  conmionly  united  with 
the  lectures  on  dogmatics.  2.  Moml 
theology,  or  Christian  ethics ;  that  is,  the 
systematic  exhibition  of  what  is  taught  in 
the  Scriptures,  especially  in  the  New 
Testament,  respectmg  the  duties  of  man- 
kind in  regard  to  their  affections  and 
actions. 

Historical  Theology  includes  all  those 
branches  of  knowl^ge  which  relate  to 
the  history  of  relidon,  in  the  widest  sense 
of  the  term,  and  of  all  which  stands 
in  connexion  with  religion,  or  has  origi- 
nated from  it.  Historical  theology  includes, 
1.  The  history  of  Christian  doctrines. 
In  this  the  student  is  led  to  see  the  grad- 
ual formation  of  the  system  of  doctrines 
held  by  the  church.  An  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  the  fathers  (patristics) 
is  also  recommended.  2.  Symbolical  the- 
ology, or  the  historico-dogmatical  ex- 
planation and  illustration  of  creeds  and 
confessions  in  the  Evan^lical  church, 
and  a  comparative  exhibition  of  the  sys- 
tems of  other'  Christian  denominations. 
3.  Archaeology,  or  antiquities,  for  the  il- 
lustration of  the  biblical  writings,  and  the 
exhibition  of  the  primitive  constitution 
of  the  Christian  church.  4.  Theological 
literature,  or  bibliography. 

Practical  Theology  occupies  itself  with 
the  whole  circle  of  studies  directly  pre- 
paratory to  the  exercise  of  the  office  of  a 
Christian  teacher.  The  general  method 
of  popular  and  practical  religious  instruc- 
tion is  usually  taught  in  connexion  with 
rules  for  a  continued  discourse,  as  in 
sermons  (homiletics),  and  rules  for  cate- 
chetical instruction.  2.  Pastoral  theolo- 
gy invites  attention  to  the  duties  of  the 
pastor,  and  to  that  prudence  which  it  be- 
comes him  to  maintain  in  all  the  business 
of  his  office.  It  includes  the  subject  of 
liturgies  and  his  duties  as  director  of 
the  external  Worship.  3.  Ecclesiastica] 
law  includes,  ^enenuly,  all  the  laws  and 
privileges  havmg  reference  to  religion, 
and  in  regard  to  the  sources  of  which 
all  Christian  denominations  are  agreed. 
Specially,  it  relates  to  oarticular  ecclesi- 
astical communities.  Of  the  latter,  the 
canon  law  and  the  German  Protestant 


ecclesiastical  law  are  the  chief  kinds. 
(See  also  the  note  to  tiie  article  l^ntoem- 
Hes,  which  gives  the  lift  of  theological 
lectures  at  the  univeraity  of  Berlin.) 

Torpedo  ;  a  eenus  of  fishes,  belonging 
to  the  family  of  the  rays,  and  formerly 
united  with  them  under  the  rt^a  of  Lin- 
nseus.  It  is  distinffuished  by  the  short 
and  somewhat  fiesny  tail,  and  the  nearly 
circular  disk  formed  by  the  body.  This 
is  smooth,  and  the  teeth  are  small  and 
acute.  The  electrical  apparatus,  which 
has  rendered  the  torpedo  so  celebrated^ 
consists  of  small  membranous  tubes,  dis- 
posed like  honey-comb,  and  divided,  by 
horizontal  partitions,  into  snlall  cells, 
which  are  filled  with  a  mucous  substance. 
These  occupy  the  space  between  the 
head  gills  and  pectoral  fins,  and  are  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  nerves  from  the 
eighth  pair.  This  conformation  is  analo- 
gous, in  many  respects,  to  the  galvanic 
Cile,  and,  accordingly,  the  identity  of  the 
enumhing  power  of  these  animals  with 
efectricity  may  be  considered  establish- 
ed. A  Leydenjar  may  be  charged  by 
one  of  these  animals.  This  extraordina- 
ry structure,  which  may  lead  to  the  de- 
termination of  important  points  in  gene- 
ral physiology,  serves  a  more  humble 
Eurpose  in  the  economy  of  the  animal. 
ty  exercising  this  power,  the  torpedo  is 
enabled  to  procure  its  prey,  and  to  pro- 
tect itself  against  enemies.  Whoever 
attempts  to  lay  hold  of  it  receives  a  sud- 
den, paralyzing  shock  in  die  arms ;  and 
small  fishes,  it  is  said,  are  completely 
stunned  on  approaching  it.  This  Acuity 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  species  of 
torpedo.  The  gymnotus,  or  electrical 
eel  (see  that  article),  of  the  fresh  watera 
of  South  America,  possesses  it  in  a  still 
more  extraordinary  degree;  and  it  has 
lately  been  discuvered  in  a  silurus,  or  cat- 
fish, of  the  Afiican  rivere,  as  well  as  in 
several  other  fishes  of  different  genera. 
The  torpedo,  however,  is  best  known,  as  it 
has  been  an  object  of/ astonishment  and 
terror  with  the  common  people  in  all  ages. 
According  to  Cuvier,  several  species  in- 
habit the  European  seas,  which  have 
been  confounded  under  the  rc^a  torpedo 
of  Linngeus.  They  frequent  sandy  coasts, 
and  sometimes,  it  is  said,  even  conceal 
themselves  above  low-water  mark.  Ac- 
cording to  Mitchill,  we  have  one  upon 
our  own  coasts,  which  is  sometimes  taken 
on  St.  George's  Bank,  in  the  ocean,  near 
Block  island,  and  to  the  southward.  Few 
are  taken  in  the  course  of  the  season,  and 
these  only  by  the  hook  and  line,  while 
fishing  for  cod.     These  instances  are, 
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however,  well  remembefed  by  the  fish- 
ennen,  who  call  the  animal  numb^JUhf  or 
cramp-fish.  It  is  said  sometimea  to  attain 
the  weight  of  a  hundred  pounds.  The 
liver  is  cut  out  for  the  sake  of  the  oil ; 
but  no  use  is  made  of  the  body. 

TuaifiF  (hrasneart^);  a  cruciferous 
plant,  belonging  to  the  same  genus  with  the 
cabbage,  extensively  cultivated  for  the  sake 
of  its  esculent  root  This  latter  is  turbinate, 
more  or  less  depressed,  but  varies  some- 
what in  color,  size  and  form  in  the  sub- 
varieties  produced  by  culture.  It  is  of  a 
fleshy  consistence,  and  has  a  sweet,  some- 
what pungent,  and  acreeable  taste.  The 
radical  l^ves  are  oblonff  and  lyrate ;  the 
upper  ones  entire :  the  nowers  are  usual- 
ly yellow.  The  smaller  varieties,  in  gen- 
end,  are  most  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and 
most  esteemed ;  but  the  quality  depends 
veiy  much  on  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
which  should  be  sandy  and  light.  The 
ordinary  season  of  sowing  is  from  the 
end  of  June  to  the  beginning  of  August ; 
but  if  it  is  desired  to  procure  them 
throughout  the  season,  they  may  be 
sown  from  March  till  September.  Tur- 
nips are  a  wholesome  article  of  food, 
much  in  use.  The  large-rooted  varieties 
have  been  emplojred  in  Europe  for  fod- 
der, during  the  wmter  season,  from  time 
iininemorial.  They  are  ffiven  to  cattle  to 
fatten  them,  and  also  to  sheep,  hogs,  &c. 
It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  most  ad- 
vantageous mode  of  field  culture  is  by 
drills,  which  will  produce  crops  of  treble 
the  weight  of  those  grown  in  the  broad- 
cast manner. — ^The  ruia  hagOy  or  Swedish 
turnip,  is  a  variety  of  B.  cainpefM^  often 
cultivated.  The  root  is  large,  6f  a  vellow- 
ish  color ;  but,  in  general,  it  is  less  es- 
teemed than  the  common  turnip. 

Tur^tspit;  an  active,  industrious  va- 
riety of  the  dog,  once  considered  an  in- 
dispensable att^ant  on  the  spit,  and  still 
employed  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  It  is 
disonguished  bv  the  length  of  the  body, 
and  shordiess  of  the  legs ;  the  tail  is  curl- 
ed on  the  back,  and  the  usual  color  gray- 
ish, with  black  spota 

Turtle  Dove  (columba  turlur).  This 
bird  is  shy  and  retired,  and  builds  only  in 
deep  woods.  It  makes  the  forest  resound 
with  its  plaintive  cooings.  It  is  celebrated 
fyr  its  conjugal  attachment,  and  is  found 
in  all  the  temperate  parts  of  the  eastern 
continent.  We  have,  in  all  pans  of  the 
U.  States,  the  Carolina  dove,  a  species 
analogous  in  many  respects. 

Unitarian;  a  name  used  to  designate 
a  class  of  religionists,  who  hold  to  the 
personal  unity  of  God,  in  opposition  to 


the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Trinity.  Tbe 
Unitarian  faith  appears  first  to  have  been 
avowed  (after  tbe  reformation)  by  Haitin 
Cellarius,  a  native  of  Stuttgard,  who  wos 
just  finifiiing  his  studies  atWittenbe^, 
where  Luther  was  professor,  when  the 
latter  began  to  set  himself  in  oppositioA 
to  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  Cellarius  adopted  Luther's 
views,  and  was  at  first  distinguished  by 
his  firiendship  and  that  of  Melanchtboa. 
His  subsequent  avowal  of  Unitarian  opin- 
ions subjected  him  to  an  imprisonmeot, 
whence  being  released,  he  retired,  in 
1596,  to  Basle,  and  died  there  in  1361 
Amon^  other  theologians,  who,  about  the 
same  ume,  were  led  to  a  like  result,  were 
Lewis  Hetzer,  put  to  death  by  the  magis- 
trates of  Constance,  in  1589;  John  Den- 
kius,  rector  of  the  school  of  Nuremberg, 
who  was  associated  vrith  Hetzer  in  trans- 
lating  the  Prophets  into  German ;  John 
Campanus,  of  Wittenberg;  Adam  Pas- 
tor, a  Westphalian;  ana  Claudius,  a 
Frenchinan,  who,  about  1590,  preached 
his  doctrines  in  Switzerland  and  Abace. 
A  person  of  more  note  than  any  of  these 
was  jMichael  Servetus,  bom,  in  1509,  at 
Villanueva,  in  Arra^n,  whence  he  v 
sometimes  called  Michael  Yillanovanus. 
During  his  study  of  the  common  law,  at 
Toulouse,  the  news  of  the  q>reading  ref- 
ormation engaged  &im  in  an  ezaminatioD 
of  the  sacred  writings ;  and,  in  the  sequel, 
he  renounced  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinit)*. 
Not  venturing  then  to  publish  his  belief 
in  France,  he  removed,  m  1530,  to  Basle. 
In  the  following  year,  he  published,  at 
Snasburg,  his  De  TrinitaiU  ErrankutjU' 
hri  sqatem^  and  soon  after,  at  Haguemu, 
his  Dialogorum  de  JVmUate^  USn  Au>, 
From  the  storm  which  these  worits  ex- 
cited, he  retired  first  to  Basle,  then  to  Ly- 
ons, and  lastly  to  Paris,  where,  under  his 
name  of  Yillanovanus,  he  studied  medi- 
cine, and  became,  for  a  short  time,  a  pub- 
lic lecturer  in  that  department  of  the 
university.  His  great  vrork,  Chisiia- 
niBf/d  RtsHtvUo^  was  published  anooy- 
mously,  in  1553,  at  Vienna.  The  same 
year,  he  was  arrested,  at  Geneva,  on  his 
way  into  Italy,  and  condemned  to  be 
burned  for  heresy — a  sentence  friiich  was 
carried  into  effect  the  folk>wing  day  .—In 
Italy,  a  similar  movement  of  opinioDbafi, 
meanwhile,  been  taking  place.  In  154(), 
the  inquisition  obtain^  knowledge  of  a 
society  of  persons  of  rank  and  leamiog 
at  Vicenza,  who  were  accustomed  to 
meet  fi>r  the  consideration  of  refigiou? 
questionB,  and,  among  othtf  doctrines  of 
the   church,   had  discarded  that  af  tb« 
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Trinity.  Three  of  the  number  were  ap- 
prehended, one  of  whom  died  in  prison, 
and  the  odier  two  were  pu^  to  death  at 
Venice.  The  rest,  comprising  several  of 
the  names  afterwards  the  most  distin- 
guished in  this  cause,  effected  their  es- 
cape. Among  them  appear^  to  have  been 
Lcelius  Sozziri,  or  the  elder  Socinus,  a 
native  of  Sienna,  in  Tuscany.  After  the 
dispersion  of  his  friends  at  Vicenza,  he 
withdrew  to  Zurich,  from  which  place 
he  travelled  through  various  countries  of 
Europe,  and,  among  others,  at  two  difter- 
ent  times,  into  Poland,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  converted  to  his  opinions  the  confes- 
sor of  the  queen.  He  wrote  largely  upon 
the  Trinity,  as  afterwards  appeared  from 
manuscripts  left  in  the  possession  of  his 
nephew,  but  published  nothing,  and  died 
a  natural  death  at  Zurich,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-seven.  The  inconveniences  which 
Unitarians  had  hitherto  encountered  in 
avowing  their  faith,  naturally  leading 
them  to  look  for  some  conmion  retreat, 
their  attention  was  directed  to  Poland,  in 
consequence  of  the  free  institutions  of 
that  kingdom,  and  the  lax  sentiments  of 
toleration  which  were  attributed  to  its 
reigning  monarch,  Sigismund  II.  A  large 
portion  of  the  reformed  clergy  of  Poland 
ranked  themselves  in  their  number,  as 
early  as  1565,  in  which  year  they  were 
separated  from  the  conmiunion  of  the 
Calvinists  and  Lutherans.  The  period 
of  their  prosperity  now  began.  They 
were  included  within  the  pada  cofwenta, 
or  grant  of  freedom  of  worship.  Their 
discordant  opinions  on  minor  points  be- 
came harmonized,  partly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Faustus  Socinus,  nephew  of 
Lselius,  who  established  himself  among 
them  in  1579,  and,  though  at  first  receiv- 
ed coldly,  soon  acquired  the  ascendency 
due  to  an  earnest  and  disinterested  char- 
acter and  singular  powers  of  mind.  From 
their  settle.nent  at  Racow,  where  they 
had  a  college,  which,  at  one  timo,  num- 
bered more  than  a  thousand  smdents,  and 
from  other  places,  they  sent  out  numerous 
learned  publications,  spreading  their 
views  of  the  Christian  system  far  and 
wide.^  In  every  part  of  the  kingdom 
they  had  churches ;  and  among  their  ad- 
herents were  numbers  of  the  principal 
nobility.  The  most  accessible  monument 
which  remains  of  the  abilities  and  erudition 
of  their  writers  is  in  the  collection  called 
Biblioiheca  Dratrum  Polonorum^  made  in  8 
vols.,  folio,  by  Andrew  Wissowatius  and 
other^  and  containing  works  of  the  two 
Socini,  Schlictmff,  Wolzogen,  Crellius, 
PrzipcoviuB  and  Wissowatius ;  to  which, 


in  some  copies,  is  found  added  a  volume 
of  writings  of  Brenius.  Measures  which 
followed,  of  combined  hostility  against 
them  on  the  part  of  Catholics  and  other 
Protestants,  were  favored  by  the  unsettled 
state  of  Poland  during  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  disorderly  conduct  of 
some  students  of  the  college  at  Ra- 
cow, who  had  broken  down  a  cross  at 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  town,  was  seized 
on  for  the  occasion  of  severe  meas- 
ures of  coercion ;  and,  though  the  offend- 
ers were  punished,  and  every  satisfaction 
for  the  ouirage  offered  by  their  parents  and 
the  governors  of  the  college,  this  did  not 
prevent  the  passage  of  a  decree,  by  the  diet 
of  Warsaw,  for  the  church  and  collese  to 
be  closed,  the  press  to  be  stopped,  and  tlie 
professors  sent  into  exile.  This  decree 
was  followed,  through  the  twenty  suc- 
ceeding years,  bv  others,  with  provisions 
more  severe,  till,  in  1G58,  the  Unitarians 
were  forbidden,  under  pain  of  death, 
publicly  to  solemnize  their  worship,  or 
profess  their  sentiments,  and  required  to 
attach  themselves,  within  three  ^ears, 
to  the  Cathotic,  Lutheran,  or  Calvmistic 
communion,  or  quit  the  kinsdom ;  and, 
in  1660,  the  time  allowed  in  this  alterna- 
tive for  disposing  of  their  property,  and 
making  other  arrangements  for  expatria- 
tion, was  further  abridged  by  a  decree 
making  immediate  outlawry  the  penalty  of 
delay.  In  the  dispersion  which  followed, 
some  went  to  England,  some  to  diffeient 
states  of  Germany,  some  to  Holland 
(where  the  Biblioiheca,  above  mentioned, 
was  published,  and  where,  before  long, 
they  Decame  merged  in  the  body  of  Re- 
monstiants),  and  some  to  Transylvania. — 
They  continued  to  be  known  as  a  distinct 
community  only  in  this  latter  country, 
where,  under  the  auspi.^ed  of  George 
Blandrata,  a  Piedmontese  physician,  and 
a  friend  of  Faustus  Socinus,  their  doc- 
trine had  appeared  not  long  aft«*r  the  pe- 
riod of  its  nse  in  Poland,  and  had  been 
favored,  in  like  manner,  by  a  system  of 
toleration,  pursued  by  two  successive 
monarchs.  But,  whether  from  other 
causes,  or  owin^  to  the  toleration  being 
limited  to  a  particular  form  of  the  Unita- 
rian doctrine  ^involving  the  obligation  of 
invoking  Chnst),  the  number  of  profes- 
sors never  became  large.  The  Unitarian 
still  remains  one  of  tlie  four  communions 
recognised  by  the  Austrian  government 
of  'nansylvania.  According  to  the  Con- 
versoHonS'Lexiconf  it  consists  of  50,000 
persons,  divided  among  164  churches, 
governed  by  a  superintendent  and  two 
consistories.    At  Clausenburg,  their  prin- 
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dpal  seat,  and  at  Tboaida,  they  ba^a 
8CI100I&  Tbe  moat  conaidenible  publican 
tk»  which  has  proceeded  from  them,  ia 
the  ExpUeatimui  Loeomm  VeL  et  Abo. 
Ttat.  ex  qmbut  THmiaH$  Dogma  ttabUvi 
soUtj  by  George  Enjedinua,  their  third 
BuperinteDdeDt  The  moat  recent  fi>rmal 
expoaition  of  their  Tiewa  ia  believed  to 
be  found  in  the  Sununa  UtdoersiB  Theo- 
toguB  secundum  UnUariot  (ClauaenbuiSy 
1784),  attributed  to  profeaaor  Maicoa.— In 
UoUand,  Eniamua  John,  rector  of  the  col- 
lege of  Antwerp,  publiabed,  in  1585,  an 
anonymous  work,  (aviHing  diia  aystem, 
entitled  AntUhesit  Doctiinci  CkrMet  ArOir 
ehrUti  dt  Vno  Vero  Deo.  He  waa  forth- 
with banished.  Thirteen  ^eaia  after,  0»- 
torode  and  Voidove,  for  similar  publica- 
tions, were  ordered,  by  the  statea-seneral, 
to  leave  the  United  frovincea  within  ten 
days,  and  their  writings  to  be  burned. 
Brandt,  ae  quoted  bv  Moaheim,  savs  that, 
when  the  multitudo  had  assembled  to 
witneas  the  execution  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  sentence,  the  books  were  no  where  to 
be  found.  The  magistrates  were  curious 
to  examine  them,  and  had  divided  them 
among  themselves  and  their  friends.  In 
1627,  Adolphus  Venator,  minister  of  Al- 
raaer,  waa  banished  for  composing  a  work 
which  savored  of  Socinianism,  quodpor- 
ientaSarmaticase^fereL  It  being  still  found, 
however,  that  there  were  man^  Unitarians 
in  Holland,  magfnam  tn  to  terrtf  £bctmatio- 
rumuteMomeMe  (L'Amy ),  the  synods  of  the 
Seven  Provinces  sent  a  delegation  to  the 
states-general,  ursing  the  neceaaity  of  fur- 
ther measures ;  whereupon  that  body,  afier 
consulting  the  divines  of  Leyden,  issued 
an  edict,  bearing  date  September  19, 
1653,  forbidding  the  profession  of  the 
Socinian  heresy,  and  the  holding  of  its 
assemblies,  under  pain  of  banishment  for 
the  first  offence,  and  punishment  at  dis- 
cretion for  the  second.  But — whether  it 
was  owing  to  impressions  made  by  the 
Apology  of  SchUcting,  published  in  the 
next  year,  to  the  opt^don  of  public  sen- 
timent, to  the  numoers  of  the  Unitarians 
themselves,  or  to  the  apparent  inconsist- 
ency of  the  edict  with  the  principles  of 
toleration  already  asserted  by  tbe  states- 
general  in  several  treatioa,  as  well  as  in 
their  articles  of  imion — it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  carried  into  rigid  execution. 
To  mention  no  other  single  names  than 
thoee  of  Episcopius,  Grotius,  Le  Clerc, 
and  Wetstein,  tnere  has  probably  been 
always  a  large  number  of  Umtarians 
among  tbe  Remonstrants  of  Holland.  But 
the  RemonstrantB  have  not  publiabed  their 
opinions  fifeely,  beings  at  all  times,  a  de- 


preased  aect  Their  minialerB  at  one  pe 
riod  were  deprived,  and  at  another  ban- 
ished; and,  tal  the  Dutch  revolunoa  in 
1795,  no  Remonstrant  could  bold  a  pubfic 
office,  or  be  a  professor  in  the  universitiefi, 
or  a  teacher  in  the  public  achoola.  A  re- 
laxation of  attachment  to  hitherto  current 
opinions  may  be  inferred  from  the  foct, 
that,  in  1817,  on  the  recoveiy  of  Dutch 
independence,  an  assembly  of  profossors 
and  divinea  was  convened,  which  per- 
mitted candidates  for  the  ministry  to  pio- 
fesB  and  teach  the  articles  of  tbe  synod 
of  Dort,  08  far  om  they  are  in  accordatux 
wUk  ihe  Bible.  More  recent  publicatk>n8 
of  that  country  ahow  that  Unitarian  opin- 
ions have  there  disseminated  themselves  to 
no  inconsiderable  extent — ^Unitarianiam 
in  England  dates  almost  as  ftr  back  as 
the  earliest  trandation  of  the  Bible. 
Stiype,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Aichbishc^ 
Cranmer,  says,  **  There  were  other  here- 
sies now  (1548)  vented  abroad,  as  the  de- 
nial of  the  Trinity  and  the  Deitv  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  f  and,  two  yeare  after,  the 
aame  writer  reports,  ''Aiianiam  now 
showed  itself  so  openly,  and  was  in  such 
danger  of  spreading  further,  that  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  suppress  it  by  osing 
more  rusged  methods  thui  seemed  agree- 
able to  the  merciful  principles  of  the  pro- 
feasion  of  the  goapeL"  In  1551,  a  Ger- 
man, named  George  van  Paris,  ¥ras  homed 
at  London,  for  this  heresy,  and,  four  years 
after,  another  person,  at  Uxbridge.  Joan 
Bocher,  sometimes  called  the  wuM  of 
Kady  was  a  more  distinguished  victim. 
She  vras  a  lady  of  fiimily  and  education, 
and  of  heroic  courage.  Alluding  to  an 
opinion  entertained  by  her  concerning 
the  corporeal  substance  of  the  Savior,  ^It 
is  a  goodly  matter,"  said  she  to  her  judges, 
"  to  consider  your  ignorance.  Not  long 
aco,  you  burned  Ann  Askew  for  a  piece 
of  bread,  and  yet  came  yourselves  to  be- 
lieve and  profoss  the  same  doctrine  for 
which  you  burned  her.  And  now,  for- 
sooth, vou  will  needs  bum  me  for  a  piece 
of  flesh ;  and,  in  the  end,  you  will  come 
to  believe  this  also,  when  ye  have  read 
the  Scriptures,  and  understand  them.** 
(Southey's  Book  of  fhit  Ckwrtk.)  Ed- 
ward VI  could  hardly  be  prevailed  upon 
to  consent  to  her  execution,  and  signed 
the  warrant,  saying  to  Cranmer  that  he 
must  be  responsibk  for  the  sin.  Under 
James  I,  a  large  number  of  peraons,  aome 
of  them  of  rank  and  consideradon,  were 
executed  for  the  same  ofience.  In  Croro- 
welPs  time,  they  seem  seneraBv  to  have 
had  mikler  treatmmt  Biddle,  max  lead- 
er, waa  at  last,  however,  tfarown  by  ifaa 
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dictator  into  prison,  where  he  died  in 
1662.  The  posthumous  work  of  Milton, 
firat  published  in  1825,  shoiins  him  to  have 
adopted  their  sentiments.  An  act  of  the 
lon^  parliament,  in  1648,  making  the  pro- 
fession of  Unitarianism  a  felony,  wa^  so 
&r  mitigated,  after  the  revoludon,  by  stat- 
utes of Uie  eighth  and  ninth  of  William  III, 
as  to  make  the  offence  punishable,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  certain  civil  disabilities, 
and,  in  the  second,  by  three  years'  inmris* 
onment,  and  virtual  oudawiy.  lliese 
statutes  were  not  repealed  till  1813.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteet.th  century,  how- 
ever, besides  other  names  of  the  first 
distinction,  their  claim  to  which  is  dis- 
puted, we  find,  among  avowed  English 
Unitarians,  those  of  Firmin,  Emlyn,  Whis- 
ton,  Samuel  Clarice,  and  Lardner ;  and,  to 
go  higher,  of  Locke  and  Newton.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  last  century,  se^-er- 
al  clergymen  of  the  established  church 
(Linds^,  Jebb,  Wakefield,  Disney,  and 
others)  resigned  their  benefices,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  adopted  Unitarian  views, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  among  numer- 
ous converts  fi*om  the  dissenting  sects,  ap- 
peared the  names  of  doctors  Priestley, 
rrice,  Aikin,  Rees^  and  others  of  scien- 
tific and  literary  note.  The  English 
body  of  the  ffiree  dmommaUongf  as  it  is 
called,  is  composed  of  the  Presbyterians, 
Independents  and  Baptists.  Of  tnat  por- 
tion of  the  latter  class  called  General  Bap- 
tists, a  majority  are  acknowledged  Unita- 
rians. Such  vras,  towards  the  close  of 
his  life,  Robert  Kobinson,  the  author  of 
the  Village  Sermons,  and  doctor  Taulmin, 
the  learned  editor  of  Neal's  History  of 
the  Puritans ;  and  the  Presbyterian 
churches,  throughout  England,  are  un- 
derstood to  be,  with  scarcefy  an  exception, 
occupied  bv  congregations  of  this  sort. 
Their  number  was  reckoned,  ten  years 
ago,  at  more  than  two  hundred.  ( Unit,  in 
Jng.  Fid.  Hisi,  Stat.  Prtesent.  Brev.  Ex- 
pos.) In  the  Presbyterian  churches  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  a  vehement  contro- 
versy has  been  carried  on  within  the  two 
or  three  last  years,  the  event  of  which  is 
understood  to  have  been  to  detach  about 
forty  churches  from  the  body  of  that 
communion,  and  unite  them,  as  professed 
Unitarians,  into  a  societjr  oif  their  own, 
consisting  of  several  presbyteries.  There 
are  also  congregations  of  this  charac- 
ter in  Dublin,  and  in  other  southern 
cities  of  the  kingdom.  In  Scotland, 
there  are  Unitarian  chapels  in  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  and  other  principal 
places.     Among  the  leading  periodical 


publications  devoted  to  this  cause  in 
Great  Britain,  are  the  IMonthly  Reposito- 
nr,  printed  in  London ;  the  Christian  Re- 
fonner  and  Reflector,  at  Liverpool ;  and 
the  Christian  Pioneer,  in  Glasgow.  There 
is  a  Scottish  Unitarian  Association  latelv 
formed ;  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Uni- 
tarian Association,  meeting  annually  at 
London,  serves  for  a  bond  of  union  for 
professors  of  the  belief  throughout  the 
three  kingdoms.  The  princi]ML]  supply 
of  ministers  is  from  Manchester  college, 
at  Yoric ;  others  come  from  the  Scotch 
universities,  and  fix)m  that  of  Dublin. — ^Ab 
early  as  1690,  some  English  ministers 
complained  to  a  synod,  convened  at  Am- 
steraam,  of  the  growing  heterodoxy  of 
the  Genevan  church.  The  first  public 
measure  of  importance  in  the  connexion, 
was  a  decree  of  the  Company  of  Pastors, 
in  1725,  dispensing  candidates  for  ordina- 
tion fit>m  subscription  to  the  Helvetic 
confession,  and  substituting  for  this  a 
profession  of  holding  <*the  true  doctrine 
of  the  holy  prophets  and  apostles,  as  com- 
prised in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  and  summarily  set  fortii  in  the 
catechism."  Vemet,  theological  profes- 
sor in  the  academy,  published,  not  long 
after,  his  disbelief  in  the  consubstantiality 
of  the  Son.  In  1757,  the  article  Geneva^ 
in  the  French  Encyclopeedia,  announced, 
that  *^manyof  the  ministers  di^lieved 
the  divinitjir  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  which 
Calvin,  thev  leader,  was  the  zealous  de- 
fender." In  1788,  the  catechism  of  Cal- 
vin was  superseded  by  another,  of  a  char- 
acter to  indicate  the  jusmess  of  this  state- 
ment. In  1807,  a  liturgy,  expurgated  up- 
on Unitarian  principles, , was  substituted 
for  that  anciently  in  use ;  and,  two  years 
earlier,  a  professedly  amended  version  of 
the  Scriptures,  which  had  been  in  prepa- 
ration upwards  of  a  century,  was  pub- 
lished under  the  authority  of  die  Venera- 
ble Company  of  Pastors.  At  the  present 
time,  the  twenty-seven  pastors  of  the  es- 
tablished church  of  fhe  canton  are  un- 
derstood, with  two  or  three  exceptions,  to 
hold  to  Unitarian  opinions.  A  contro- 
versy on  the  subject  broke  out  in  1816, 
which,  thou^  much  discouraged  by  the 
magistrates,  continues  to  the  present  time. 
M.  Chenevidre,  rector  of  the  academy, 
the  most  distinguished  writer  of  the  dom- 
inant party,  published,  in  1831,  an  Ewai 
du  Sustimt  TfUologique  dt  la  Trimli^  and 
an  &sai  du  PitM  anomaly  in  which  are 
argued,  at  length.  Unitarian  views  upon 
these  points.— In  America,  Unitarian  opin- 
ions appear  (president  Adams's  letter  to 
doctor  Morse)  to  have  been  extensively 
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adopted  in  Massachnsetts  as  earlj  as  the 
middle  of  tint  Jast  century.  In  1756,  Em- 
lyn's  Humble  Inquiry  into  the  Scripture 
Account  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  published  in 
Boston,  chiefly,  it  is  said,  by  the  agency 
of  doctor  Mayhew,  of  the  West  church, 
and  came  into  wide,  circulation.  One  of 
the  three  Episcopal  churches  of  that  city 
adopted,  in  17P5,  a  liturgy  excluding  the^ 
recognition  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine.' 
In  1805,  attention  was  extensively  drawn 
to  the  subject  by  several  publications,  oc- 
casioned by  the  appointment  of  a  distin- 
guished Unitarian  to  the  divinity  chair  of 
the  university  of  Cambridge.  In  1816, 
the  controversy  was  revived  by  a  repub- 
lication, in  this  country,  of  a  chapter  from 
Mr.  Belsham's  Life  of  Lindsey,  with  the 
tide  American  Unitarian  ism.  Up  to  this 
time,  the  doctrine  had  been  hardly  dis- 
cussed out  of  New  England,  though  a 
small  society,  dating  from  the  visit  of 
doctor  Priestley,  in  1794,  existed  in  Phila- 
delphia. In  1819,  a  congregation  was 
gathered  in  Baltimore ;  and  others  now 
exist  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Wash- 
ington, Charleston,  Pittsburg,  Cincinna- 
ti, and  other  principal  cities  of  the  Union. 
The  number  of  churches  organized  ac- 
cording to  the  Congregational  form  is 
reckoned  at  from  170  to  200.  Their  min- 
isters are  chiefly  furnished  from  the 
divinity  college  of  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  in  Massachusetts.  Among 
the  periodical  pubhcations  which  an- 
nounce their  views  are  the  Christian  Ex- 
aminer, the  Scriptural  Interpreter,  and  the 
Unitarian  Advocate,  printed  in  Boston ;  the 
Unitarian  Mo;iitor,  at  Dover,  N.  H. ;  the 
Christian  Monitor,  at  Brooklyn,  Conn.; 
and  the  Unitarian  Essayist,  at  MeadviUe, 
Penn.  The  annual  reports  of  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association,  the  government 
of  which  is  established  in  Boston,  circu- 
late m formation  respecting  the  progress 
of  the  doctrine.  Besides  the  Congrega- 
tional Unitarians,  the  denomination  called 
ChriatianSj  which  is  numerous,  particu- 
larly in  the  Western  States,  reckoning,  in 
1827,  from  700  to  1000  churches  (letter 
of  General  Christian  Conference,  in 
Christian  Examiner,  vol.  iv),  maintains 
Unitarian  opinions ;  and  they  are  under- 
stood also  to  prevail  in  the  large  sect  of 
the  Reformed  Baptists,  in  the  same  region 
of  the  country. — In  France,  many  of  tlie 
Protestant  clergy  reject  the  Trinitarian 
scheme  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  tona 
of  their  principal  publication,  the  i2e- 
viie  Protestante,  is  hostile  to  it  *.  and  the 
priiiciruil  sources  of  supply  for  the  minis- 
try o^  the  French    churches,   are    the 


Bcbools  of  Geneva  and  Montauban,  wliere 
the  Unitarian  system  has  ascendency.  A 
society  was  formed  last  year,  at  Paris, 
called  the  Unitarian  Assodation  of  France. 
— In  British  Asia,  a  native  society  of  Uni- 
tariaa  Christiana  has  existed,  fcir  several 
years,  at  Madras,  under  the  care  of  Wil- 
liam Roberts,  a  naiftve ;  but  a  much  mox^ 
remarkable  developement  of  opinion  of 
this  kind  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Bramin,  Rammohun  Roy,  of 
Calcutta,  who,  in  his  publications  in  Eng- 
lish, called  the  Precepts  of  Jesus,  a^ 
First,  Second  and  Final  Appeal  to  the 
Christian  Pubhc,  has  directea  the  thoughts 
of  numbers  of  his  countrymen  to  the 
subjects  therein  proposed,  and,  since 
1827,  has  been  associated  with  conspicu- 
ous individuals  of  the  native  and  Euro- 
pean population,  in  the  support  of  Chris- 
tian worship  according  to  the  Unitarian 
faith. — Unitarians  pro^ss  to  derive  their 
views  from  Scripture,  and  to  make  it  the  ul- 
timate arbiter  in  all  religious  aue8tiona,thus 
distinguishing  themselves  from  the  Ra- 
tionalists (otherwise  called  the  .^ntwti^- 
naiuralisU)  of  Germany.  They  undertake 
to  show  that,  interpreted  according  to  the 
setded  laws  of  language,  the  uniform  tes- 
timony of  the  sacred  writings  is,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  no  personal  existence  dis- 
tinct from  tlie  Father,  and  that  the  Son  ia 
a  derived  and  dependent  being,  ndiether, 
as  some  believe,  created  in  some  rerooie 
period  of  time,  or,  as  others,  beginning  to 
live  when  he  appeared  on  earth.  T^ree 
of  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  nave  been  relied  on  to  prove  the 
contrary  (1  John  v,  7;  1  Tira.  iii,  16; 
and  Acts  xx,  28),  they  hold,  with  other 
critics,  to  be  spurious.  Others  (as  John  i, 
1,  &c. ;  Romans  ix,  5)  they  nininfain  to 
have  received  an  erroneous  interpretaxioiL 
They  insist  that  ecclesiastical  history  ena- 
bles diem  to  trace  to  obsolete  systems  of 
heathen  philosophy  the  introduction  of 
the  received  doctrine  into  the  church,  in 
which,  once  received,  it  has  been  sustained 
on  grounds  independent  of  its  merits; 
and  they  go  so  far  as  to  aver  that  it  is  sat- 
isfactorily refuted  by  the  biblical  passages, 
when  rightlv  understocMd,  which  are  cus- 
tomarily adduced  in  its  supporL  Ac- 
cording as  their  distinguisliiug  doctrine 
has  been  professed  in  different  times  and 
places,  it  has  been  found  in  conncxioo 
with  various  others,  which  have  beeu 
prominent  subjects  of  controversy  in  die 
church,  as  those  which  respect  the  man- 
ner of  baptism,  philosophical  liberty  aiMi 
necessity,  the  methods  of  Christ's  luedia- 
tion,  &e.      The  Unitarians  (sometiines 
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caUed  Soeimm$)  of  Poland  held  to  tb« 
oM^tkm  of  myokiDff  Christ— «  view 
wfaiek  no  Umtaiiaiui  or  the  preeent  day, 
out  of  Tmiflylvaiiia,  are  beuered  to  en- 
tertaiiL  In  America,  Unitarian  opiniona 
are  much  dirided  upon  thepoint  of  Christ's 
preexistence ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  rejection  of  the  tenet  of  his  vicarious 
mifienn^  for  sufierinff  as  men's  substitute), 
along  with  that  of  his  supreme  Dei^,  ap- 
pears to  be  unirersally  characteristic  of  the 
sect  (See  Bock,  Buiona  AraUnmian- 
VOL.  zii.  51 


•  omm;  Lulneniecius,  ffihria  R^frmn- 
liofitf  Pabmctt ;  Lampe,  jKifciw  Ecdt- 

Maimbourg,  ERricry  ofAnamtm  ;1J Amy , 
ERsUny  of  Soeknanitm ;  Rees^  JROoovm 
CaUcMnn,) 

VnUarimu  is  also  sometimes  used,  in 
politics,  to  designate  a  party  in  fiiyor  of  a 
central  government,  in  contradistinetiim 
to  one  in  &vor  of  a  federal  government 
Thus  we  hear  of  the  Omieariaiif  in  Buenoa 
AyrasL 
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Vermilion. 
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Veteh 563 

▼etertM 
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vum y/.y/.y.iv.v. 

Yiee ,,. 
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States I 
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